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THE    BRITISH    MONTHLY 


[December,    1902 


BONUS    YEAR,    W02. 


National    Provident 


Estd. 


Institution. 


[1835. 


FOR  MUTUAL   LIFE   ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated  Fund  exceeds 
Paid  in  Claims  more  than 


£5,700,000 
£11,500,000 


B>roflts: 

These    are    divided    solely   amongst    the   Assured. 

Already  divided    .    £5,400,000. 

At  the  Division  in  1S97  there  were  nearly  1 ,000  I'olicies,  in  respect 
o(  which  not  onlv  were  the  Premiums  entirely  extinguished, 
hut  Cash  lionuses  were  also  paid,  whilst  in  the  case  ol  many  Policies 
the  Origrinal  Sums  Assured  are  now  more  than  doubled  by  the 
Bonus  Additions. 

The  next  Division  will  be  made  as  at  20th 
November,  I902,  and  all  Assurances  previously 
effected  and  then  existing  will  participate. 

ENDOWMEKT  ASSURANCES. 

Policies  are  issued,  combining  Life  Assurance  at 
minimum  cost,  -with  provision  for  old  Age. 

I'he  practical  effect  of  these  Policies  in  the  National  Frovident 
Institution  is  that  the  Member's  Life  is  Assured  until  he  reaches  the 
age  apfreed  upon,  and  on  his  reaching;  that  age  the  whole  of  the 
I'remiums  paid  are  returned  to  him,  and  a  considerable  sum  in 
addition,  representing  a  by  no  means  insignificant  rate  of  interest 
on  his  payments. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


48,  Gracechurch  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


ARTHUR  SMITHER, 

Actitaiy  and  Secretary. 


To  complete  tine  Good  Samaritan 
Worl<  of  the 


Liberator'  Relief  Fund. 


•wsr 


A    further    £10,000,    or   200,000 

Shillings,   still   urgently   needed 

To  _i;ive  relief  ^o  huinlretls  uf  aged,  tlcstilute,  and  allUcte  I  vicliius 
(]f  llie  great  "Liberator''  fraud,  who  were  taughl  and  trained  in 
lialjits  of  teniperaiue  and  tlirift  by  their  trusted  leaders,  oidy  to  find 
ihemselves  suddenly  robbed  of  their  life-savings,  and  driven  to  (\ice 
the  dreaded  woikhouse,  in  snite  nf  all  their  praiseworthy  endea- 
vours to  make  some  provision  for  their  old  age. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  these  sufferers  are  members  ot  some  section 
of  tlie  Christian  Church. 

"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christ." 

There  are  3,014  cases  on  the  Books  of  the  Fund, 
of  whom — 

1,548  are  Widows  or  Spinsters.    1,486  are  over  60  ycais  of  age. 

824  are  over  70  years  of  age.     223  are  over  80  years  of  age. 

Over  400  deaths  through  the  flisaster. 

The  Bitter  Cry  for  Help 

Is    still    coming    to    the    Committee   from    suffercr.s    who   have 

bravely    borne    with    their   difficulties,    till    sickness   or 

great  destitution  has  compelled  them  to  apply. 

Cheques  and  P.O.'s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  ^^  Liberafor'^ 
Relief  Fund,  erossed  "  The  London  City  and  Midlrnd  Ban/;,"  and 
sent  to  the  Seeretary — 

REV.  J.  STOCKWELL  WATTS, 

i6,   Parringdon   Street,    London,    E.C. 


THE 

CHILDREN'S 
HOME  AND 
ORPHANAGE. 


Chief  OflRce :   BONNER  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.E. 
Branches:  London,  Lancashire,  Birmingham,  Farnborough, 
Alverstolie    (Hants),    Chadlington     (Oxon),    and 
Hamilton  (Canada). 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  for  Seaside  Home  for 
CRIPPLED  and  AFFLICTED  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  JOSHUA  LOCKE,  of  Southport,  and  Mr. 
JOHN  CORY,  of  Cardiff,  each  promise  £500, 
on  oonattion  that  £4,000  additional  is 
raised  before  September,    1903. 

An  EARNEST  APPEAL  is  made  for 
Help  to  meet  this  generous  offer. 

Contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the 
Principal,  Rev.  ARTHUR  li.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  The  Children's 
Home,  bonner  Road,  London,  N.E.  Cheques  should  be  crossed 
"  London  City  and  Midland  Hank." 

PLEASE    SEND    AT    ONCE. 


CDe  Britisi)  ana  jflfrican 
Incorporatea  llssociation, 


til'llEkWlSE    KNOWN    AS 


THE  AFRICAN   TRAINING  INSTITUTE, 

COLWYN    BAY,    NORTH    WALES. 


TELEGRAPHIC    ADDRESS— 

"CONGO,   COLWYN    BAY.' 


FOUNDER  AND  DIRECTOR;  W.  HUGHES. 

TREASURER:  CoUNCItLOR  JOSEPH  SHARP. 

ARMLEY,  tEEDS. 

BANKERS:   METROPOLITAN  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 

AND  Wales. 

auditors 

MessR'=  Warhslev,  Jones  (S  Co. 

CHARTEFlO  ACCOUNTANTS,  CHESTER. 


PATROrjS: 

his  kost  excellent  majesty 
The  King  of  the  Belgians. 

Sir  Samuel  Lewis,  k.c.m.g.,  sierra  leone. 

H.R.H.  Prince  Ademuyiwa,  west  Africa. 
Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  g.cb.,  etc. 

(the  RENOWNED  AFRICAN  EXPLORER). 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar. 

Thomas  Carver,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  s.  Co..  Liverpool. 

ETC,  ETC, 


Special  fund  of  £5,000  urgently  wanted  to  extend  this 
promising  20th  Century  Industrial  Missionary  Enterprise. 

ITS  OBJECT  is  to  give  Religious  and  Industrial  Education 
in  this  country  to  the  most  promising  of  the  African  converts,  and 
to  establish  Uranch  Institutions  on  self-.supporting  lines  in  Africa. 
The  C  .icil  is  anxious  to  train  hundreds  of  theSe  Christian  natives, 
and  to  have  ultimately  in  Colwyn  Bay  50  Students  at  a  lime. 

URGENT    OBJECTS. 

IVe  earnestly  plead  with  you  to  help  us~ 

(i)  To  complete  Printing  and  tailoring  Uep.irtments  (which  will  ultiniatelv 
pay  tor  themselves)  for  llie  thorough  instruction  of  Students  in  these 
useful  trades 

(2)  To  assist  for  a   lew  years   industrial    native    missionary  efforts    at 

Cameroons,  Gold  Coast,  Yorubaland,   New  Calabar,  1-iberia,   etc., 
until  they  become  self  supporting. 

(3)  To  develop  the  Girls'  Institute  at  Colwyn  Hay. 

(4)  Td'pc^vide  for  the  scores  of  applicants  who  continually  seek  admission 

■into  the  Boys'  Institute,  from  all  parts  of  Africa. 

(5)  Tq  pay  for  the  Freehold  Property,  mcluding  present  Institute  Build- 
_  lligs  and  Land. 

(6)  To  publisli  3,000  more  copies  ot  a  Dualla  Hymn  Book  for  the  native 

Christians  at  Cameroons.     2,000  have  already  been  sent  out. 

ChequesWo  be  crossed  "  Metropolitan  Bank  of  England  and  Wales,"  and 
P.O.O.  made  payable  at  the  Colwyn  Bay  Post  06fice. 

J  tt  Citntributians  it'itt  fie  ,C'-''/c/VA>  ncknflwU,l;cit  /'j — 

W.    HUGHES,    Founder  and  Director, 

African  Institute,  Colwyn  Bay.   N.  Wales. 
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FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.'S  CHRISTMAS  PUBLICATIONS. 


/..IJ;V    1  '. ■.!..■     a7;i,     cLtlh    C'H,    K'H    ti>f.     <>'• 

BARNABY    LEE. 

Hy  JOHN  BENNETT, 
Author  of"  Master  Skylark." 
With34fun-paKe  lltustrationsby  ClyueO.dk  Land. 
The  time  and  scene  of  this  story  brings  itsyoung^ 
hero  to  New  Amsterdam  during  the  sway  of  doughty 
Peter  Stuyvcsant.  Barnaby— a  runaway  from  the 
tyranny  of  a  scoundrelly  ship  captain  little  better 
than  a  pirate— is  rescued  from  his  many  troubles 
by  the  timely  capture  of  the  Dutch  city  when  the 
English  fleet  arrives.  Girls  will  find  a  heroine, 
and  boys  a  hero  or  two  in  its  pages. 


l.ttr^(  crayon  ^-'T'r,  tiolk  i^ilt,  x'^'  ''''/■  f'^-  '"'^- 

THE    STORY    OF 

ATHENS. 

By  HOWARD  CROSBY  HUTLKK,  A  M. 
With  130  Illustrations,  Photographs  and  Drawings 
by  The  Author. 
This  book  is  a  record  of  life  and  art  in  "  The  City 
of  the  Violet  Crown.''  It  begins  with  the  founding 
of  the  city,  and  traces  its  rise  and  fall  through  eaci) 
successive  '•  age."  It  is  written  in  an  exceedingly 
entertaining  style.  Against  a  background  of  his- 
torical incidents  sketched  in  outline,  the  author 
has  silhouetted  in  chronological  order  the  figures 
of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  Athens  owes  must. 
The  illustrations  by  the  author  enhance  its  beauty 
and  historical  value. 


cfntk  hack,  4J. 


in  future  l^mriii. 


THE    LITTLE    FOLK'S 

PICTURE       NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

By  KDVVAKU  STEP,  K.L.S. 
VVith  upwards  of  200  Coloured  Figures  of  the  best 
known  Wild  Animals,  and  64  pp.  of  Illustrated 
Descriptive  Letterpress. 
This  work  differs  from  most  Juvenile  Natural 
Histories  in  giving  in  simple  language  authentic 
information  in«-teadof  more  or  less  doubtful  stories. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  natural  history  Suited  to  the  capacity 
of  children.  It  ranges  from  Apes  and  Monkeys 
right  down  to   |elly-fi«ihes. 


Large  cnnvn  %vi\  cloth  C'lt,  I'n-elUd  boards,  5^. 

AN    ANTARCTIC    QUEEN. 

By  CAPTAIN   CHARLES  CLARK. 

With  S  original  Illustrations  by  J.  B.  Grkene. 

*'  One  of  the  best  books  for  boys  this  season.     It  is  a  sea-story  of  a  most 

fascinating  description,  with  abundance  of  excitement  of  the  wholesome 

kind.     Perils  by  land  and  sea  are  graphically  described,  and  nowhere  does 

the  interest  wane  in  the  slightest  degree./ — Bristol  Mercury. 


Large  craivn  Zvo,  clothgllt,  I'Ci'elUd  hoards . 


5^- 


BILLOWS    AND    BERGS. 

By  W.  C.  METCALKE. 
With  8  original  Illustrations  by  Chas.  I.  ue  Lacv. 
A  capital  romance  of  modern  sea-life.  The  hero  is  apprentice  on  a 
merchantman  that  is  captured  by  a  dastardly  gang  of  present-day  pirates,  a 
misfortune  that  leads  to  a  whole  series  of  perilous  and  thrilling  adventures, 
which  will  delight  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader  as  few  sea-stories  of 
the  present  time  have  done. 


Liirt^i'  cnnvn  S7'(^  cloth  i^ilt.  hf^cllcd  hoards,  ys.  6d. 

TRUE   TO    THE 

WATCHWORD. 

By  EDGAR  PICKERING. 
With  8  original  Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed 

"A  spirited  and  exciting  story  of  the  siege  of 
Londonderry.  Boys  will  with  keen  interest  follow 
Martin  Wycherley  and  his  old  friend  Michael  :  and 
so  fascinating  will  they  find  the  narrative  that  they 
will  be  almost  sorry  when  it  lands  both  into  peace, 
plenty,  and  prosperity  that  were  undreamt  of  by 
either." — Liverpool  Post. 

"  An  ideal  story  lorthe  younger  generation.  The 
interest  is  maintained  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  and  those  who  begin  the  story  will  not  waste 
much  time  until  they  have  reached  the  end  of  it."— 
Bristol  M'-rcury, 


l,a>xe  eroWH  ^to.  cloth  l^ilt,  gilt,  -js.  6(/, 

HEROES   OF  THE 
UNITED   SERVICE. 

Records  of  Noble   Deeds  in  the 
British  Army  a.nd    Na.vy. 

By  L.  VALENTINE. 

Containing  upwards    of   150    Illustrations  in   the 

Text  and  32  Full-page  Plates. 

■•  '  Unselfish  and  lieroic  acts  have  made  our  Empire  the 
ijreatesl  in  the  world.'  So  suid  Lord  Salisbury  on  one  occasion, 
and  how  very  true  his  words  are  will  at  once  to  be  seen  by  those 
who  take  up  this  really  fine  volume.  .  .  .  The  most  striking:  point 
in  the  gcntral  life-history  is  set  out  crisply  and  concisely.  War 
maps,  plans,  and  illustrations  go  to  make  up  a  most  entertain int>: 
aim  handsiiine  vohime.  which  should  have  special  value  as  a 
yifl  book."— AA'j'rf" J  Neifs. 


.Size  sh  h'  4-i>  cloth,  gilt  top,  is.  td.  net ;  or  in 
art  hoards,  \s.  net. 

THE   TALE    OF 

PETER   RABBIT. 

By  BEATRIX  POTTER. 
With   31    Coloured   Pictures. 

'*  Humorously  told,  and  very  daintily  and  artistic- 
ally illustrated.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  children's 
books  of  the  season." — Bristol  Mercury. 

*' A  little  book  for  little  children,  but  an  uncom- 
monly good  one.  The  drawings  which  tell  Peter 
Rabbit's  biography  have  distinct  merit." — Vork- 
shire  Post. 

"  A  delightful  little  pocket  volume,  with  which 
the  children  will  fall  in  love  at  once.  Plenty  of 
capital  pictures,  bright  in  colourand  lively  in  execu- 
tion.    It  deserves  success." — Punch. 


London : 


A    Compiete   Cataiogue  may  be  had  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 
FREDERICK    WARNE    &    CO.,   Chandos  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C;  and  New  York. 


CHATTO    &    WINDUS'S 

NEW     BOOKS. 


THE     REIGN     OF      QUEEN 

ANNE.  By  Justin  McCauthv, 
Author  of  "  A  History  of  Uur  Own 
Times,"  etc.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  i2i-.  each. 

SIDE-WALK   STUDIES.      Hy 

Austin  Uobsos.  With  4  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  buckram, 
gilt  top,  6s. 


BAR,    STAGE,    AND    PLAT- 

FORM  ;  Autobiographic  Mem- 
ories. By  Herman  Merivale. 
With  a  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  6s. 

LAKE-COUNTRY   RAMBLES. 

By  William  T.  Palmkk.  With  a 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top.  6s. 


SIR 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 
WALTER    BESANT'S   LONDON    BOOKS. 


EAST     LONDON.        Witli     an 

Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S. 
Walker.  R.E.,  and  55  Illustrations 
by  Phil  May,  L.  Raven  Hill, 
and  Joseph  Pennf.ll. 

LONDON.      With    125   liluslra- 


WESTMINSTER.  VVith  an 
Etched  l-rojuispiece  by  F.  S. 
Walker,  R.E.,  and  130  lUustra- 
trations  by  William  Patten  and 
others. 

SOUTH  LONDON.  With  an 
Etched  t  rontispiece  by  V.  S. 
Walker,  R.E.,  and  118  Illustia- 
tions. 


CONDENSED  NOVELS:   New  Burlesques.      By  Bret   Hartk. 

With  a  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  td. 


NEW 


NO    OTHER    WAY.       By   Sir 

Wai.tkk   Hksant.      With   12  Illua- 
traiions  by  Charles  D.  Wari>. 

ANNA  OF  THE  FIVE  TOWNS. 

By  Arnold  Bennett,  Author   wf 
"  The  Grand  liabylon  Hotel." 

A    PRINCE    OF    GOOD   FEL- 

LOWs,    By  RoBKKT  Bark.    With 
15    Illustrations    by    Edmund    J. 
Sullivan. 
The  CONCESSION-HUNTERS. 

Hv     Uakolo     Hindluss.    Author 
of  "  A  Sower  ol  Wheal,'  etc. 

NEITHER  JEW  NOR  GREEK: 

A  Story  of  Jewish  .Social  Life.    IJy 

ViOLKT  GUTTKNBKRC;. 

THE   STORY  OF  LEAH.     By 

Harry  Li.ni>sav. 


(;. 


ISy 


SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 

BLACK    SHADOWS.      ISy 

Manville  Fknx. 

A    GIRL    CAPITALIST. 

Florence  Brkjut. 

THE    SACRED    CRESCENTS. 

By  William   Wf.stxli-. 

DREWITT'S  DREAM.    By  W . 

L.  Aldkn. 

THE  BELFORTS  OF  CULBEN. 

By  Kdminij  Mitchell. 

SILK  AND  STEEL.    By  H.  A. 


HiNKSON 

THE  WINE   OF  FINYARRA. 

By  C.    L.   Antrobus,   Author    of 
"  Wilderstnoor,"  etc. 

HERNANDO.   «y  Owen  Hall. 


London  :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  HI,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


THE  ''DAILY  NEWS'' 
AND  BETTING, 


The  first  action  of  the  New  rroprietors  of  the  "  Daily 
News"  on  acquiring  the  journal  last  March  was  to  eliminate 
all  betting  and  turf  news.  They  took  this  step  because  they 
felt  the  need  of  a  campaign  against  an  evil  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  gravest  of  our  National  dangers,  and  because  they 
realised  the  impossibility  of  fighting  it  effectively  while  giving 
countenance  to  it  in  their  news  columns.  The  experiment— 
the  first  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  connection  with  a  great 
London  morning  paper — was  watched  with  interest  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  many  even  of  those  who  wished 
it  well  predicted  failure.  That  prediction  has  been  utterly 
falsified.  I'he  experiment  h.as  been  not  merely  a  success  but 
a  triumph.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  great  paper  can 
exist  by  clean,  wholesome  journalism,  and  without  catering 
for  the  vices  of  the  times.  This  result  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Churches  welcomed  the  new 
departure.  hYom  the  first  day  resolutions  from  religious  and 
philanthropic  bodies  began  to  .irrive,  "  not  single  spies  but  in 
battalions."  In  all,  some  hundreds  of  communities,  repre- 
senting not  England  only  but  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales, 
have  testified  in  public  meetings  to  their  satisfaction  at  the 
action  of  the  "Daily  News."  Nor  have  they  stopped  at 
moral  support.  Sympathy  has  been  translated  into  practical 
help,  and  the  sale  of  the  "  Daily  News  "  has  rapidly  increased 
all  over  the  Kingdom.  So  gratifying  a  result  encourages  the 
Publisher  to  ask  for  a  yet  wider  field  of  influence.  It  is 
believed  that  every  "Daily  News  '  reader  will  find  it  not  so 
much  a  duty  as  a  pleasure  to  secure  new  readers,  and  so 
strengthen  our  influence  in  combating  one  of  the  supreme 
National  ijerils  of  the  times. 


THE  ''DAILY  NEWS,'' 

BEST   LONDON    MORNING   PAPER. 

Sold  at  all  Railway  Bookstalls,  and  by  all   Newsagents,  or 
sent  post  free  for 

One    Week,  9d. ;    Four    Weeks,  3s. ;    One   Quarter,  9s.  9d. 
Head  Office:    BOUVERIE  STREET,   LONDON,  E.C. 
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DR.  J.  B.  MILLER'S  NEW  WORKS. 

(I)  THE    UPPER    CURRENTS. 

A  New  Volume  of  the  "  Silent  Times  "  Series. 

Price  3^.  6rt'. 

(2)  IN    PERFECT    PEACE. 

A  New  Christmas  Booklet. 

Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Edwards.     With  Wrapper  printed  in  colours, 
gilt  edges,  is. 

By  ihB  Same  Author. 

Cbe  *  Slknt  Clmesr*  Series. 

Foolscap  8vo,  parchment  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d    each. 

THE   WIINISTRY  OF  COIVIFORT. 

(Seventh  Thousand.) 

THE  GOLDEN  GATE  OF  PRAYER. 

(Ninth  Thomand.) 
THE    JOY    OF    SERVICE.  (Ninth  Thousand.) 

PERSONAL   FRIENDSHIPS   OF  JESUS. 

(Tenth  Thousand.) 
THINGS    TO     LIVE     FOR.  (Fourth  Edition.) 

IVIAKING  THE  IVIOST  OF  LIFE.    (Eleventh Edition.) 

WEEK-DAY     RELIGION.  (Ninth  Edition.) 

SILENT    TIMES.  (Ninth  Edition.) 

SECRETS   OF  A   BEAUTIFUL  LIFE. 

(Ninth  Edition.) 
THE     EVERYDAY    OF    LIFE.  (Eleventh  Edition,) 

STRENGTH    AND     BEAUTY.  (Eighth  Thousand.) 

A  MESSAGE  FOR  THE  DAY.     (Daily  Readings 

for  the  Year.)  (Fourth  Edition.) 

Dr.  miller's  lllustraua  Booklets. 

Price  Is.  each. 

TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW.    Ftilly  Illustrated. 

(Eighteenth  Thousand.) 


LOVING  MY  NEIGHBOUR. 

Edwards. 


Illustrated  by  G.  H. 
(Twentieth  Thousand.) 


UNTO  THE  HILLS.    Illustrated  by  G.  H.  Edw..\rijs- 

Twenty  fourth  Thousand ) 

THE    SECRET     OF    GLADNESS.       With     31 

Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Edwards.  (Twenty  seventh  Thousand.) 

BESIDE  THE  STILL  WATERS.     Illustrated  by 

G.  H.  Kdwards  and  J.  Finnemoke.  (Thirty-fifth  Thousand.) 


Dr.  miller's  Booklets. 

Gilt  top,  6d.  cacli. 
SECRETS  OF  A   HAPPY   HOME   LIFE. 

(Bound  in  cloth,  18.)  (Thirty- seventh  Thousand.) 

THE   BLESSINGS   OF  CHEERFULNESS, 


(Bound  in  cloth,  Is.) 

A  GENTLE   HEART. 


(Fortieth  Thousand.) 
(Twenty-Mventh  Thousand.) 


Second  Thousand.     Ciomi  8vo,  cloth,  28.  6d 

THE   STORY   OF  JOSEPH. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  28.  6d. 

LOOKING        FORWARD;        or,        YOUNG 

PEOPLE'S  PROBLEMS.     With  decorated  borders. 

(Second  Edition.) 
Fifth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2b.  6(1 

THE  MASTER'S  "  BLESSEDS."    A  Devotional 

Study  of  the  Beatitudes.    B?avitifMlly  printed,  with  decorated  borders. 

London : 
HODDER   &    STOUGHTON,  a,,   Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 


MISSIOMRY  WOIKS. 


Crown  8vo,  clotb,  65. 

ERROMANGA,  The  Martyr  Isle.    By  the 

Rev.  il.  A.  Robertson  (Erromanga).     Edited  by  John  Eraser,  B.A., 

LL.D.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
"  Bristling  with  incident,  vividly  narrated,  we  have  found  it  in  its  own 
way  as  absorbing-  reading  as  the  biog:raphy  of  J.  G.  Paton.     It  has  distinct 
claims  to  be  considered  an  exceptionally  valuable  addition  to  missionary 
literature." — Sunday  School  Chromde. 


8vo,  cloth,  7s.  td.  net. 

JOHN      MACKENZIE,    South 


African 


missionary  and  Statesman.     By  Rev.  Prof.  W.  Douglas 

Mackenzie. 

"Prof.  Mackenzie,  in  telling  the  st"ry  of  his  father's  life,  has  shown 

great  judgment  and  discretion,  never  obtruding  himself  or  his  own  relation- 

ship  to  his  subject,  and  preserving  an  admirable  balance  between  the 

%arious  aspects  of  John  Mackenzie's  life  and  work."— Si:o/s»in». 


POPULAR  EDITION.     8vo,  cloth,  price  ;*■.  bd. 

ON    THE   THRESHOLD    OF    CENTRAL 

AFRICA:  A  Record  of  Twenty  Years'  Ploneerlngr 
among:  the  BarotsI  of  the  Upper  Zambesi.    Hy 

Fra.ncois  Coillard.     With  forty-four  Illustrations. 

*'  It  is  a  pleasvre  to  draw  attention  to  a  book  so  thrilling  in  interest  and 
so  rich  in  information.  .  .  .  We  strongly  commend  this  book  to  our 
readers.  ...  It  has  many  a  good  story  illustrative  of  Christian  life  and 
work  :  and  its  missionary  information  is  of  great  value  and  importance." — 
Tlie  Christian, 

FOURTH  EDITION.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  6s. 

IRENE  PETRIE,  Missionary  to  Kashmir. 

Hy   Mrs.   Ashley   Carus-Wilson  (Mary  L.  G.   Petrie),  B.A.     With 
Illustrations  by  Geoffrey  Millais  and  others. 

"This  is  a  biography  of  the  highest  class  in  two  ways,  both  as  a 
literary  production  and  as  the  record  of  a  sinpularly  beautiful  life.  There 
has  been  no  such  biography  since  Bishop  Hannington." — Church  Mis- 
sionary Intelligencer. » 


fa^,^...  TWENTY-SECOND  THOUSAND.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

JOHN  G.   PATON,  D.D.,  Missionary  to 

the  NEW  HEBRIDES.  An  Autotiography.  Edited  by  his 
Brother,  Dr.  James  Paton,  B.A.  New  Edition  containing  Part  III.. 
continuing  the  narrative  to  1897. 

"One  of  the  best  autobiographies  we  have  ever  read.  It  is  candour 
itself,  and  bears  the  impress  of  truth  on  every  p:ige.  ' — Daily  Chronicle. 

CHEAPER  EDITION.    With  Map  and  seven  Illustraiions.    Cloth,  is.  6rt'. 
and  QS.  6(1.    Gilt  edges,  3.S.  6<i. 

A  STORY  OF  JOHN  G.  PATON.     lold  for 

Young  Eolks.     By  Dr.  James  Paton,  B.A. 
"  This  book  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  full  of  interest."— ^(>s/o;/  World. 

FOURTH  EDITION.     EIGHTH  THOUSAND.    Crown  8vo,  cloih  6s. 

LETTERS  AND  SKETCHES  FROM  THE 

NEW  HEBRIDES.  By  Maggie  Whitechoss  Paton  (Mrs.  John 
G.  Paton,  of  Aniwa).  Edited  by  her  Brother-in-law,  Rev.  James 
Paton,  B.A.,  D.D.    With  Portrait  Map,  and  twenty-three  Illustrations. 

"  The  volume  is  indeed,  as  the  editor  sajs,  '  supplementary  and  illumina- 
tive 'of  thrilling  scenes  familiar  to  readers  of  the  'Autobiography' ;  while 
it  dwells  upon  incidents  of  a  kind  which  the  venerable  missionary  would 
scarcely  have  thought  worth  while  alluding  to— and  yet  these  sometimes 
posse5-s  a  fascinaticn  equal  aln.ost  to  anyihing  Dr.  Paten  has  to  tell."— 
Scotsman. 

CHEAP  EDITION.     Crown  8vq,  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

TWENTY-SIX  YEARS  OF  MISSIONARY 


WORK    IN    CHINA. 

Mission. 


By   Grace   Stott,  of  ihe   China  Inland 


**It  is  a  story,  in  the  outset,  of  heroic  effort  amid  determined  opposition. 
.  .  .  Contains  much  interesting  information  as  to  Chinese  tile  and 
customs.'— 5to/s/Ma«. 


FOURTEENTH  THOUSAND.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  (d. 

A.  M.  MACKAY,  Pioneer  Missionary  of 

the  Church  missionary  Society  to  Uganda.    By 

His  Sister.     With  etched  Portrait  by  H.  Manese. 

"A  very  interesting  biography  of  one  of  Africa's  most  devoted  mis- 
sionaries and  martyrs."— 7"f'w(c.s. 


SIXTH  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.   Comolt  ting  TENTH  THOUSAND. 

Illustrated,  is.  frf.,  2s.  6(/.,  and  3s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  MACKAY 

of  UGANDA,  Pioneer  missionary,     Uy  His  Sister. 
*' A  veritable  romance  of  nob'e  self-sacrifice." — Titties. 


London : 
HODDER   &  STOUGHTON,  a?,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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HODDEB  S  STOUGHTON'S 

Christmas  List  of 
Popular     Fictiottm 


THE    LITTLE   WHITE   BIRD.     By    J     M 

HARRIK.     Second  Edition,  compi.ki  im;   23,000  copies. 

fas. 

FUEL     OF    FIRE,      By    Ei.len    Thornkv- 

CROKT    I'OWr.KR.     Illustrated.     Sfxond  Edition,  com- 
ri.KiiNi;  25,000  coriKs,     6s 

GLENGARRY  DAYS.      By  Ralph  Connor. 

6s. 

HIS  MAJESTY  BABY.     By  Ian  Maclarex. 

3s.  6,1. 

A    WHALEMAN'S    WIFE.     By    Frank    T, 

BULLEN.      lUustr.-iled.      Second    ICdiiion,    comi'IEI  inc. 
7,000  COPIES.     6s.  [JVear/j'  leady. 

MRS.  WIGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE  PATCH. 

Hy  ALICK    CAI.inVKLL    IIEGAX.      IlUistratcd.     Second 
Kdiiion,  CI)MPI.RTI^G  Fourth  Thousand.     5s. 

BYLOW    HILL.      By    Georhe    VV.    Caulk. 

Illu.strated.      5s. 

ROBIN    BRILLIANT.      By   Mrs.   Dudenev. 

6s. 

THE  UNNAMED.     By  Willl\m  Le  Queux. 

KouRTir  Thousand.     6s. 

A   DAUGHTER   OF    THE    SEA.     By   Amy 

LE   FEl'VRE.     6s. 

THE     BELLS    OF    PORTKNOCKIE.      Hv 

1)A\  ID  LVALL      fas. 

BEHIND  THE  GRANITE  GATEWAY.    By 

W.  SCOTT  KING.     3s.  6cl. 

NEAR  RELATIONS.    By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

6s. 

NOT  FOR  CROWN  OR  SCEPTRE.     By  D. 

ALC(JCK.     fas. 

DWELLERS  IN  THE  MIST.     By  Norman 

MACLEAN.     6s. 

LAUDER  AND  HER  LOVERS.     By  Deas 

CRIJ.MARTV.     6s. 

LADS'    LOVE.     By   S.    R.  Crockett.     New 

and  Cheap  Edition.     3s.  6d. 


New  Uniform  Edition  of  J.  M.  BARBIE'S  Worlcs. 

3s.   6(1.   each. 

A  WINDOW  IN  THRUMS. 
AULD  LICHT  IDYLLS. 
WHEN  A  MAN'S  SINGLE. 
MY  LADY  NICOTINE. 


New  Uniform  Edition  of  IAN  MACLAREN'S  Works. 

3s.   6d.   each. 

BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH. 

KATE  CARNEGIE. 

THE  DAYS  OF  AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

AFTERWARDS. 


London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Paternoster  Row,  EC. 


Smith,  Elder  &Co.'s  New  Books. 


Very  Shortly,  with  Portraits.  Map.  and  a  facsimile  Letter. 
Larf^e  crown  8vo,  \os.  tti. 

QUEEN    VICTORIA:    A  Biosrraphy.    By 

.SihNKV  i.i-1  ,   Kditor  oi  "1  he  DirlJonary  of  National  llio^rapny." 

New   Work    by  W.    H.    Fitchett,    B.A.,    LL.D. 

Jn  a  few  days.     Crown  8vu,     f^s. 

NELSON      AND      HIS      CAPTAINS: 

Sketches  of   Famous  Seamen.    By  w.  11.  FiirMKn. 

It  A.,  IvLU.,  Author  ot  "  Oceds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  ''Fights  (or 
the  Klap,"  '*  >low  England  Saved  Europe,"  etc. 

New  Work   by  the   Rev.   Canon  Overton,   D.D. 

Immediately.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Demy  Svo,   \(s. 

THE       NON-JURORS:        Their      Lives, 

Principles,  and  Writings.  Hy  J.  H.  Ovkrton,  D.D., 
Hector  fjf  Iniinley,  i-nd  Cancn  ol  l.intoln  ;  Author  of  *'  The  Church  in 
England,"  *'  I'he  Anglican  Revival,"  etc. 

THE    ROLL-CALL    OF    WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY.     By  Mrs.  A.  Murray  Smith  (E.  T.  Bradley),  Author  of 
*'v\nnals  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  etc.    SticoND   Edition.     With  25 
fuil-pape  Illuslrations,  and  5  Plans.    Large  crown  8vo,  6j. 
"A  truly  delightful  and  fascinating  book,  full  of  romance  and  pathos, 
and  htarr'd  with  the  memories  of  noble  deeds,"— />i(7y  Teltgraph^ 

THE    GREAT    BOER    WAR.     By   A.   Conan 

UoVLK.        NtW,   THOKOUtiHLV  KkVISKI),     Em.ARGED,    AND    COMPLETED 

Editios.     eighteenth  IMPKEsSlON,  makingover  65,000  copies 

printed.     With  Maps.     Large  post  8vo,  tos.  td, 

^^  This  Edition  contains  the  first  complete  and  connected  account  of 

the  whole  course  of  the  War.     It  is  the  only  history  in  one  volume,  and  is 

indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  an   accurate  knowledge  of  the 

subject. 

THE      NOISY      YEARS.        By     Mrs.      Percy 

Dkakmer,  Author  of"  Honndabout  Rhyme?,"  etc.  With  Illustrations 
by  Eva  Roos.     Crown  Svo,  ts. 

A    WEEK     IN    A     FRENCH    COUNTRY 

HOUSE.  iJy  Adelaide  Sartokis.  With  2  illustrations  by  Lord 
I  KiGnTON,  I'.K.A.,  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  With  a  Preface  by 
Mis.  Richmond  Ritchil.     New  Edition,  large  crown  8vo,  ts.  td. 

THE     LIGHTHOUSE     WORK     OF     SIR 

JAIVIES    CHANCE,    BARONET.     Hy  J.  F.  Chance.     With 

Two  Tortraits.     avo,  5.>;.  net.  {Shortly. 


A    LONDONER'S     LOG-BOOK. 


Reprinted 


from  the  Cornhill  Mttgctzine  By  the  Author  of  "  Collections  and 
RecolIeclionF,"  etc.    Small  post  8vo,  5s. 

MATTHEW    ARNOLD'S    NOTE-BOOKS. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wodfhousk.    Small  crown  8vo,  4.?.  ((/. 

THE     ADVENTURES     OF     DOWNY     V. 

GREEN.     RHODES     SCHOLAR     AT     OXFORD.        Hy 

Oeohge  Calderon.  VVilh  bixteen  lUus^rutions  by  the  Author. 
Crown  Svo,  3J.  6</. 

RE-ISSUE  OF  THE    17-VOI.UME   FDrl'IOM   OF 

ROBERT     BROWNING'S     WORKS.        In 

Eight  i'ocket  Volumes.      Printed  upon  India  Paper,  with  a  Portrait 
Frontispiece  to  each  Volume.    Ecap.  8vo,  as.  td.  each  net,  in  limp  cloth  ; 
or  3^-.  net  in  leather. 
%*  Volumes  I.  to  IV.  are  ready,  and  the  remaining  Volumes  will  follow 
in  December. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BOLD  PECOPIN: 

A  Lejitnd  <.f  the  Rhine.  Hy  Viltok  Hugo.  Done  into  English  by 
Eleanor  and  Augustine  B'ikrf.ll.  Wiih  8  Illustraiions  by  H.  R. 
Millar.     Eci.p  4to,  -js.  6d. 

WELLINGTON'S      LIEUTENANTS.        By 

Alexander  Innes  Shanu,  Authoi  of  "Half  a  Centurv;  or,  Changes 
in  Men  anJ  Manners,"  "The  Lady  Orange,"  etc.      With  8  Portraits 

and  a  Map.     (!iuwn  8vo,  7S.  dt/. 

COLLOQUIES   OF   COMMON    PEOPLE. 

By  James  ,»>stie,  K.C.     Large  Post  8vo,  io5.  6d. 

SONGS    OF    AN    ENGLISH    ESAU.       By 

Clive  I'HiLLMPS-WoLLKY,  luthor  of  "One  of  the  Broken  Brigade," 
"  1  he  Chicamon  Stone,"  &c,  Fcap.  8vo  ^s. 


NEW  NOVELS, 

THE     FOUR     FEATHERS.        By  A.   E.   VV. 

Mason,  Author  of  "Miranda  of  ihe  H..koiiy,"  "  Ensijrn  Knightley," 
"The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE     INTRUSIONS     OF     PEGGY.         By 

.\NTiii>Nv  HiiiE,  .Xuihoi  Ol  "TheCiod  in  the  Car,"  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zt-nda, I'he  Iristrani  of  HIent,"  etc.     Ctown  8vo,  6s. 

CHRISTIAN'S      WIFE:       A     Story     of 

CrauOunclen.      By    Maude    Egerton    King,    Author   ol    "A 
Hi  iKhiDii  Coach  OfiBce,"  "  The  Conversion  of  Miss  Caroline  Eden, 
'Sudies  in  Love,"  etc.    With  a  Krontis-piece.    Small  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  (xi. 

','  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  will  be  happy  to 
forward  a  copy  of  their  Catalogue  post  free 
on  application. 

London:    SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO., 
15,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
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WESLEY'S 
JOURNAL. 


Abridged  by 
PERCY    LIVINGSTONE    PARKER, 

With  an   Introduction  by 

HUGH   PRICE   HUGHES,   M.A., 

And  an  Appreciation  of  the  Journal  by 

AUGUSTINE     BIRRELL,     K.C. 


3/G 


NET. 


The  first  Popular  Edition  of 
this    work    ever    published. 

Dr.  Rohertson  Nicoli.,  writing  in  the  Daily  Mail, 
s.iys ;  **  Has  more  interest  and  life  than  any  new  l)ook 
that  will  be  published  this  year." 


0) 


iCDicrrD  a  rn     1  «>i     is  'i  ib,  tavistock  street. 

ISDIOItn  Si  VU.,  Lia.,  COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C. 


DR.    PARKER'S    GREAT 
COMMENTARY   IN    BRIEF. 

THE  PULPIT  BIBLE 

By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  PARKER,  D.D. 

Handsomely  bound  in  Persian,  £2  2S.  net. 

Dr.  Marcus  Dons  in  British  H'eeA/y.—"  Dr.  Parker's 
fertilising  brain  finds  suggestion  in  almost  every  clause 
both  of  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  is  certain  that 
thousands  of  sermons  will  grow  out  of  this  seed,  and 
that  many  a  hard-pushed  minister,  who  has  not  sunk 
to  borrowing  or  picking  the  brains  of  other  men,  will 
bless  Dr.  Parker  for  thoughts  that  stir  his  own  mind 
and  set  it  in  motion  towards  preaching.  ...  Dr.  Parker's 
latest  gift  to  the  public  is  certainly  not  his  least  valuable, 
and  he  may  reasonably  cherish  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  has  produced  a  volume  which  will  not  only  keep 
his  memory  green  for  ages  to  come,  but  will  also  be  of 
inestimable  service  to  many." 

S/>eaai»r.—"  There  is  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
matter  in  this  volume.  We  have  put  '  The  Pulpit  Bible  ' 
at  the  head  of  our  '  gift-book  notices '  because  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  one  of  more  dignified  form  and 
greater  usefulness." 


London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  ,7,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  I 
TRACT  SOCIETY. 


SEVENTH    EDITION    JUST    READY,    crown  Svo,  cloth   gilt,  3s,   6d. 

THOUGHTS     FOR     THE 
SUNDAYS    OF  THE   YEAR. 

By  the   KISIlOP  OF  DIRDAM.   I»K.  HAXHLEY    €.    ti.    MOI'LK. 

For  special  presentation  this  Book  may  be  had  in  handsome  bindinfc, 
padded  paste  grain,  gilt  line,  round  corners,  gilt  edges,  gold  roll, 
68.  net,  by  post  68.  4d. 
"Thoughtful,  wholesome,  stimulating."— C/nis/iVi)/  H'orlii. 
"There  is  no  living  theologian  who  is  better  qualified  to  write  such  a 
work  than  Dr.  Moule." — Spectator. 

"iMarked  by  simplicity,  dnectness,  and  freshness.     Whatever  his  topic, 
Dr.  Moule  contrives  to  avoid  the  purely  commonplace."— G/o6e. 


No  better  gift  book  can  be  had  than  this  inspiring  biography.    Prepared  in 

HANDSOME  BINDING   FOR   SPECIAL   PRESENTATION.     Padded  paste 

grain,  gilt  line,  round  comers,  gilt  edges,  gold  roll,  10s.  6d.  net  (by  post  lis). 

A     MISSIONARY     GIFT     BOOK. 

First  and  Second  Editions  ICxhausted  in  a  few  weeks. 
Third  Edition  Now  Ready. 

JAMES    CHALMERS: 

His    Autobiogfraphy    and    Letters. 

By  KII'IIAKO  LOVETT.  HI. A., 

Authorof"  James  Gilmour  of  Mongolia,"  etc. 

With  two  Photogravure  Portraits,  Maps,  and  other  Illust'-ations. 

Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  78.  6d.  net  (by  post  Vs.  lid.). 

"  Chalmer's  adventures  possess  much   of  the   fascinating  glamour  of 

romance,  and  thuir  story  is  interspersed  and  enlivened  by  many  charming 

episodes  on  secular  matters." — Morning  Post. 

"James  Chalmers's  fights  for  the  Cross — which  was  not  the  Victoria — 
are  more  thrilling  and  heart-stirring  than  the  most  heroic  episodes  of  the 
late  war." — Taller. 

"It  is  the  best  missionary  biography  that  has  appeared  during  the  last 
twentv  years.'' — Daily  News, 


ANNUAL    GIFT    BOOKS. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR  ANNUAL. 

1,056  pages.  With  many  Illustration*;.  'A  handsome  Book  for  Presenta- 
tion. Containing  a  Long  Story,  "Jolin  Austin's  Will,"  and  16  Short 
Stories  by  well-known  Writers,  with  much  other  interesting  and  useful 
reading.    Vs.  6d.,  cloth  gilt. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  ANNUAL 

S20  pages.  Including  two  Long  Stories,  "  Under  Calvin's  Spell  '  and 
"  David  and  Jonathan."  The  Volume  also  contains  a  host  of  interesting 
items  for  the  Sabbath  enjoyment  and  profit  of  every  member  of  the 
Christian  household.  Profusely  illustrated  by  Coloured  and  other 
Pictures.    Vs.  6d.,  cloth  gilt. 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  ANNUAL. 

832  pages.  With  many  Illustrations,  including  12  Coloured  or  Tinted. 
Stories  bv  G.  MANVILLE  FENN,  DAVID  KEK,  JOHN  FINNE. 
MORE,  J.  HAVELOCK  JERRAM,  Dr.  GORDON  STABLES, 
PAUL  bLAKE,  ALFRED  COLBECK,  JOHN  A.  HIGGINSON, 
F.  H.  BOLTON,  and  56  Short  Tales  bv  many  other  Writers  for  Boys, 
together  with  useful  and  interesting  Papers  on  nearly  every  subject 
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Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  December  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


IN  wishing  every  reader  of  The  British  Monthly  a 
Happy  Christmas,  we  desire  to  thank  our  large  and 
growing  constituency   for   the  cordial  and   kindly  support 
which  they  have  given 
us    during     the     past 
year.      They   will    be 
glad     to    know     that, 
month  hy  month,  the 
circulation     steadily 
increases. 


The  January  num- 
ber of  The  British 
Monthly  will  contain 
a  number  of  features 
of  exceptional  interest, 
including  a  plate  of 
Gipsy  Smith,  the 
famous  evangelist, 
and  fully  illustrated 
sketches  (containing 
much  fresh  matter)  of 
Mr.  R.W.  Perks,  M.P., 
and  Dr.  John  Brown, 
of  Bedford,  who  is 
about  to  resign  his 
memorable  pastorate. 
There  will,  of  course, 
be  a  further  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Silas  K. 
Hocking's  entrancing 
story  "The  Blindness 
of  Madge  Tyndall," 
together  with  the  usual 
features  now  so  well 
known  to  our  readers. 
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THE  NEW  DEAN  OF  WESTMI 


Apropos  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  visit  to  South  Africa, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  most 
adventurous  journey  he  has  hitherto  undertaken  was  his 
visit  to  Lapland  and  Northern  Sweden.  '  At  the  close  of 
his  first  Session  in  Parliament  in  1876  he  set  out,  with 
Mr.  Jesse  CoUings,  on  this  tour.  He  cannot  have  been, 
in  those  days  at  least,  a  good  sailor,  for  he  describes 
the  Skager  Rack  and  Cattegat  as  the  most  dreadful  cross- 
seas  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  captain  of  the  little 
steamer  from  Gothenburg  to  Frederikshavn  told  Mr. 
Chamberlain  that  he  never  dared  to  go  below  when  the 
sea  was  rough,  and  had  to  come  on  deck  in  order  to 
avoid  sea-sickness.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spent  some  weeks 
at  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  and  then  proceeded  up 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  Lulea,  travelling  on  to  Quickjock, 
in  Lapland.  In  this  remote  district  the  tourists  were  able 
to  live  on  two  or  three  shillings  a  day.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
thoroughly  enjoyed  this  visit,  and  felt  rewarded  for  his 
long,  rough  journeys  by  the  magnificent  scenery  and  the 
brilliant  northern  skies.  "  The  sunsets,"  he  writes,  "were 
most  gorgeous,  dark  masses  of  purple  clouds  being  lit  up 
with  the  intensest  hues  of  gold  and  crimson,  and  the  sun 
went  down  behind  them  a  glowing  ball  of  fire.     On  one 

occasion  the  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eastern 
sky,  which  shaded  off 
from  deepest  rose  at 
the  zenith,  through 
delicate  gradations  of 
pink  and  purple,  into  a 
lovely  pale,  pure  blue, 
in  the  midst  of  which 
the  full  autumn  moon 
shone  gloriously." 
Mr.  Chamberlain  con- 
versed with  many  of 
the  men  and  women 
who  inhabited  the 
lonely  northern  villages 
in  the  Arctic  Circle. 
He  found  them  con- 
tented with  their 
strange,  solitary,  and 
joyless  life,  and  could 
never  get  any  of  them 
to  admit  that  they 
would  care  to  change 
it.  Their  cheerfulness 
and  quiet  resignation 
to  the  monotony  of 
their  e.xistence  and  the 
hardships  of  the  long, 
dark  winter,  helped 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
nster  (Dr.  J.  akmitacje  Robinson)  realise     the     life     of 
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British  settlers  and  emigrants 
who  have  made  their  homes 
on  the  farthest  outposts  of 
civilisation,  and  there  have 
given  proof  of  Anglo-Saxon 
courage,  endurance,  and  ten- 
acity. Mr.  Chamberlain 
described  this  eventful  tour  in 
an  article  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  entitled,  "  A  Visit  to 
Lapland,  with  Notes  on  Swedish 
Licensing."  Except  for  occa- 
sional visits  to  America  and 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  not  been  a 
great  traveller.  He  has  never 
visited  Australia  or  India. 


One  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  November  in  Brighton 
was  the  opening  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  M.P.,  of 
the  grand  bazaar  held  at  the 
Dome  and  Corn  Exchange  in 
aid  of  the  fund  for  the  extension 

of  Mr.  Campbell's  Church.  Sir  Henry  travelled  to  Brighton 
on  purpose  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  was  accompanied 
to  the  platform  by  a  representative  gathering  of  members  of 
the  Sussex  Free  Church  Council  and  local  Liberals.  In 
welcoming  Sir  Henry,  the  Mayor,  Alderman  Stafford,  J.P., 
said  that  the  work  of  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  had  been 
honoured  and  recognised  by  thousands  since  it  was  first 
begun  in  Brighton  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  They  wanted  that 
work  to  go  on,  and  they  wanted  Mr.  Campbell  to  continue 
his  ministrations  in  Brighton.  Sir  Henry,  who  was  received 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  made  a  delightfully  humorous 
speech  in  opening  the  bazaar.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  called  "  Old  Normandy,"  he  said  it  had  been  a  relief  to 
him  to  find  that  the  Mayor  had  spoken  in  English.  The 
buildings  around  him  and  the  costumes  of  the  stall-holders 
were  so  thoroughly  associated  with  another  nation  that  he 
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had  been  trying  to  coax  up- 
a  few  words  in  the  French 
language  in  which  he  expected, 
to  be  asked  to  address  them. 
He  had  come,  he  said,  at 
the  call  of  a  clansman.  Mr. 
Campbell  and  himself  had  a 
common  name,  but  he  was. 
afraid  they  were  not  of  the 
same  variety.  Mr.  Campbell 
belonged  to  the  Hibernians ;. 
he  himself  to  the  Old  Cale- 
donians. Volumes  might  be 
filled  by  the  question  whether 
the  Irish  Campbells  were  really 
Scottish  or  whether  the  Scottish 
Campbells  in  their  origin  were- 
really  Irish.  They  exhibited 
all  the  qualities  and  none  of 
the  failings  of  both  countries. 


Sir    Henry    paid    a    warm. 

tribute  to  the  influence  of  Mr.. 
JOHN  KENSIT  Campbell     in     Brighton.       "  I 

am  proud,"  he  said,  "of  my 
namesake,  and  anxious  to  help  him  in  any  way  I  can  in  the- 
great  work  he  is  conducting."  On  the  following  day  Ian 
Maclaren  opened  "  Old  Normandy,"  which  was  a  brilliant, 
success  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 

Miss  Florence  Williams,  17,  Westfield  Park,  Redland,. 
Bristol,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Missionaries'  Literature 
Association  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  writes :: 
"  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  inserting  a  notice  in 
your  Magazine  asking  if  any  readers  would  be  willing  to- 
send  their  copies  abroad  to  Missionaries  when  they  have- 
done  with  them,  with  my  address?  I  get  a  good  many 
requests  for  The  British  Monthly." 

Mr.  George  Bradbeer,  whose  election  to  the  Horfieldl 

Division  of  Bristol 
during  the  recent 
municipal  fight  at- 
tracted so  keen  an 
interest  in  the  city, 
is  a  well-known 
Nonconformist 
and  member  of 
Broad  mead 
Chapel,  of  which 
the  Rev.  D.  J. 
Hiley  is  minister. 
His  opponent,. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Lowe, 
is  a  much  re- 
spected Wesleyan 
Methodist.  He, 
however,  support- 
ed the  Education 
Bill,     while     Mr.. 
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MRS. 

(WiKE    OK 


SARAH   WESLEY 
Rk\'.  Charles  Weslkv) 


I)  r  a  V  e  1)  o  y  , 
learning  He- 
brew as  fast  as 
he  can.''  Mrs. 
Wesley,  in  one 
of  iier  letters  to 
.Samuel,  urges 
him —such  were 
the  temperance 
principles  of  that 
day — to  "stop at 
the  third  glass." 

Her  Stern 
Domestic 
Methods 

The  world 
has  certainly 
not  heard 
too  little  of 
.Susannah 
Wesley's 
methods  of 
home  educa- 
tion. AVithjts  "charming  austerity"  and  "mild  rigours" 
— whatever; they,  may  be — that  famous  Epworth  regime 
places  its  indomitable  founder  in  any  honest  series  of 
'•  Great  Educators."  Here  is  the  golden,  or  rather  iron, 
rule  at  its  basis:  "If  you  wish  to  train  children  aright, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  conquer  their  will."  Under 
no  prete.xt  was  a  child  permitted  to  learn  to  read  before 
its  fifth  year.  But  on  that  memorable  birthday  the  little 
Wesley  spent  si.x  hours  in  the  maternal  schoolroom,  at 
the  close  of  which  it  was  e.xpected  to  have  mastered  the 
alphabet.  At  the  second  lesson  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  was  attacked.  At  dinner  the  nineteen  were 
"permitted  to  satisfy  their  appetite,"  but  at  supper  and 
breakfast  they  were  not  supposed  to  eat  "  of  more  than 
one  thing,  and  of  that  sparingly."  Running  out  into  the 
street  was  a  great  offence ;  so  was  the  using  of  a  nick- 
name, or  a  neglect  to  preface  the  smallest  request  to  the 
domestic  with  a  polite  "  Pray"  or  "  If  you  please."  But 
the  system  surely  reached  its  apex  when,  after  the  first 
anniversary,  each  child  was  compelled  to  cry  softly.  Did 
Mrs.  Wesley  take  the  secret  of  this  last  triumph  with  her 
when  she  died  ?  For  amusements,  "  dolls  "  and  "  card- 
playing  "  were  permitted,  though  the  combination  strikes 
one  as  distinctly  odd.  But  balls,  plays,  operas,  and  "all 
such  light  and  vain  diversions,"  Mrs.  Wesley  absolutely 
discountenanced.     Her  broad  rule  was  of  the  soundest,  and 


we  have  it,  fortunately,  in 
her  own  words  :  "  Whatever 
weakens  your  reason,  impairs 
the  tenderness  of  your  con- 
science, obscures  your  sense 
of  God,  or  takes  off  your 
relish  for  spiritual  things— in 
short,  whatever  increases  the 
authority  of  your  body  over 
your  mind,  that  thing  is  a  sin 
to  you,  however  innocent  it 
may  be  in  itself."  In  how 
many  an  exhortation  by  the 
future  followers  of  her  son 
has  England  heard  the  echo 


JOHN 


AND  BEAU   KASH 


Preaching  at  Hath  in  1739,  Wesley  had  Beau  Nash  and  other  fashionable  people 
among  his  audience.  Nash  accused  Wesley  of  frightening  the  people  out  of  their  wits  by 
hi-s  preaching.  *'  I  desire  to  know  what  this  people  comes  here  for,"  asked  the  dandy. 
"  I^ave  him  to  me,"  cried  an  old  woman.  You,  Mr.  Nash,  take  care  of  your  body  ; 
we  take  care  of  our  souls  ;  and  ior  the  food  of  our  souls  we  come  here. "  He  walked  away 
without  saying  a  word. 


GENERAL  OGLETHORPE 

of  Susannah  Wesley's  infallible  principle !  But  perhaps  no 
thing — not  even  the  permission  to  play  cards— brings  home 
so  sharply  a  sense  of  the  changed  times  we  live  in  to-day 
as  to  read  that  the  maid-of-all-work  in  the  parsonage  rose 
at  three  in  the  morning  and  received  as  salary  two  pounds 
sterling  a  year. 

But  any  reference  to  the  early  home  of  the  Wesleys 
would  be  unpardonably  incomplete  without  mention 
being  made  of  "Old  Jeffery."  It  was  the  name  given 
by  Emily  Wesley  to  the  famous  "  ghost,"  after  a  man 
who  had  committed  suicide  in  the  parish.  In  a  letter 
to  her  son  Samuel,  Mrs.  Wesley  thus  refers  to  it : 

"  Dear  Sam, — 

"We  are  agreeably  surprised  by  your  pacquet, 
saying  that  you  were  alive,  for  we  thought  you  must  be 
dead.  The  reason  of  our  fears  is  as  follows  :  On  the 
first  of  December,  our  maid  heard  at  the  door  of  the 
dining-room  several  dismal  groans  like  a  person  in 
extremis,  at  the  point  of  death.  Some  nights  after 
.several  of  the  family  heard  a  strange  knocking  in  diverse 
places,  usually  three  or  four  knocks  at  a  time.  This 
continued  every  night  for  a  fortnight,  sometimes  in  the 
garret,  but  most  commonly  in  the  nursery  or  green 
chamber." 

The  Buffetings  of  Satan 

The  letter  goes  on  to  give  still  more  hair-lifting  details, 
culminating  in  the  story  of  the  knocks  being  heard 
"nine  times"  close  to  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley's  bedside. 
In  later  weeks  still  further  phenomena  were  noticed — 
such  as  the  sound  of  running  feet  up  and  down  stairs 
when  family  prayers  were  in  progress.  It  became  at 
length  a  customary  saying  among  John  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  if  they  heard  any  peculiar  noise,  "Never 
mind  j  it's  only  Old  Jeffery."    The  story  is  perhaps  the 
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best  authenticated  of  all  those  which  have  puzzled  the 
scientific  world,  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  Cambridge 
Psychical  Society  was  not  formed  till  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later.  It  continued  to  interest  investigators  till  the  close  of 
the  century,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Priestley,  who  carefully 
examined  the  evidence,  was  "  much  struck  with  the  absence 
of  fear  and  credulity  in  the  parties  concerned."  That  it  left 
its  mark  upon  John  \\'esley  is  undoubted,  and  largely  pre- 
disposed him  to  a  belief  in  supernatural  appearances  and 
witchcraft.  When  at  O.xford  ten  years  later  he  got  his  mother 
to  write  him  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  disturbances. 
He  has  also  told  us  that  his  own  theory  was  that  it  was  a 
messenger  of  Satan  sent  to  punish  his  father  for  leaving  his 
mother  for  twelve  months  when  she  refused  to  say  "  Amen." 

Efforts  have  often  been  made  to  show  that  Goldsmith's 
classic  story  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  was  largely  modelled 
upon  the  life  at  the  Epworth  Parsonage.  It  would  be  easier 
to  point  out  dissimilarities  than  agreements  in  the  two  stories, 
though  parallels  there  are,  and  one,  at  least,  of  a  very  striking 
character.  The  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Primrose  was  at  Oxford 
University,  it  will  be  remembered  ;  so  was  Samuel,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Wesleys.  There  were  two  younger  brothers, 
corresponding  to  John  and  Charles,  we  are  told.  The  Vicar 
was  imprisoned  in  the  county  gaol  for  debt ;  .so  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wesley.  But  the  striking  coincidence  is  that 
both  parsonages  were  burnt  down  and  the  children  rescued 
with  difficulty. 

Susannah  Wesley  outlived  her  husband  many  years,  and 
lived  not  only  to  witness  the  national  triumphs  of  her  sons. 


THE  FOUNDERY 


PETER   liOHLER 

Jolin  Wesley  reg.Trded  Bohler  as  the  instrument  of  his 
coriversion.  Under  d.tte  .Sunday,  February  ig,  1738,  he 
writes  in  his  Journal ;  *' All  this  time  1  conver.sed  much  with 
Peter  Holder,  but  I  understood  him  not  ;  and  least  of  all 
when  he  .said,  '  My  brother,  my  brother,  that  philosophy 
of  yottrs  must  be  purged  away.'"  Under  date  March  4, 
he  writes  :  "  1  found  my  brother  at  Oxford,  and  with  him 
Peter  Bohler,  by  whom  (in  the  hand  of  the  great  God)  I 
was  oil  Sunday,  the  5th,  clearly  convinced  on  unbelief,  of 
the  want  of  that  faith  whereby  alone  we  are  saved." 
And  on  the  Monday  following  Wesley  offered  salvation 
by  faith  alone  to  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of  death. 

were  laid  the  foundation-stones  of  that 
most  marvellous  and  characteristic  engine 
of  village  evangelisation  which  has  been 
so  largely  responsible  for  the  world-wide 
influence  of  Methodism.  So  passes  from 
sight  one  of  the  noblest  of  English 
women,  one  of  the  great  mothers  of  all 
time — the  mother  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley. 

Turning  now  to  "Saint  John,"  the 
Apostle  of  England,  two  men  will  be 
encountered — the  essential  and  the  un- 
essential Wesley.  No  doubt,  were  we 
masters  of  the  secret  cords  which  inter- 
relate so  subtly  every  thought  and  feeling, 


but  to  aid  them  by  her  ad- 
vice. She  frequently  stood 
beside  them  —  proud,  no 
doubt,  of  the  fruits  of  her 
training  —  while  they 
preached  to  the  vast  crowds 
in  the  open  air  and  in  Ep- 
worth Churchyard.  To  her 
unfading  honour,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  lay 
preaching.  She  was  living 
near  the  Foundery  when 
John  liurried  indignantly  to 
London  to  suppress  Thomas 
Maxfield,  one  of  his  helpers, 
who  had  dared,  though  un- 
ordained,  to  preach. 
"  Thomas  Maxfield  has 
turned  preacher,  I  find," 
said  he,  as  he  met  his 
mother.  "  John,"  said  Mrs. 
Wesley,  in  words  that  have 
become  historic,  "  take  care 
what  you  do  with  respect  to 
that  young  man,  for  he  is 
as  surely  called  of  God  to 
preach   as    you    are."      So 


WESLEY'S   CHAPEL,   CITY   ROAU 
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emotion  and  act  of  a  man's  life, 
the  apparently  unessential  in 
Wesley,  as  in  every  other  man, 
would  be  seen  to  merge  itself  in 
the  essential.  Nevertheless,  the 
distinction  is  a  convenient  one. 
There  is  the  John  Wesley  who 
started  life  as  an  ascetic  recluse 
and  ritualistic  High  Churchman; 
who  ruled  the  Holy  Club  at 
Oxford,  and  went  to  Georgia  at 
the  persuasion  of  William  Law 
to  convert  the  Indians,  but 
really,  as  he  tells  us,  "  to  save 
my  own  soul  " ;  who  came  back 
a  mystic  Moravian,  then  joined 
George  Whitefield  in  the  vast 
national  campaign  of  popular 
evangelism  ;  who  was  slowly 
driven  out  of  his  Moravianism 
as  well  as  out  of  the  Established 
Church ;  who  became  the  most 
notorious  public  character  in 
England  through  his  preaching- 
tours,  and  who  steadily  built  up 
the  most  surprising  and  far- 
reaching  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion of  modern  times ;  who 
founded  the  largest  Protestant 
Church  in  the  world,  resuscitated 
the  dry  bones  of  Anglicanism, 
respiritualised  dead  Noncon- 
formity, led  the  movement 
which  years  after  called  forth 
the  counterblast  of  Puseyism, 
arrested  the  national  decay,  and, 
as  we  are  told  on  unimpeach- 
able authority,  saved  England  from  a  fate  like  to  that  of 
France  at  the  hands  of  the  Revolutionists. 

But   there   is    an    unessential    Wesley,   less    interesting 
to  the   historian   and   the   Christian,  no  doubt,  but  vastly 


LAVING  THE   FOUND.\TION-STONE  OF 
CITY   ROAD    CHAPEL 

'*  Monday,  21  [April,  1777),  was  the  day  appointed  for 
laying  the  foundation  of  tlie  new  chapel.  The  rain  be- 
friended us  much,  by  keeping  away  thousands  wh<j 
purposed  to  be  there.  But  there  were  still  such  multi- 
tudes, that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  got  through  them 
to  lay  the  first  stone.  Upon  this  was  a  plate  of  brass, 
{covered  with  another  stone),  on  which    was  engraved. 

'  This  was  laid  by  .Mr.  John  Wesley,  on  April  21,  1777.'     Probably  this  will  be  seen  no  more  by  any  human  eye  ; 
remain  there  till  the  earth  and  the  works  thereof  arc  burned  up." — Wesley's  Journal. 


but  will 


fascinating  and  even  mirth-provoking  to  the  student  of 
human  nature  and  the  mere  observer  of  life.  Let  us 
glance  at  this  unessential  Wesley  for  a  moment,  and  criticise 
if  we  like  and  laugh  if  we  must — and  we  must.      As   a 


ERIOR  OK   WF.SLEVS  CHAPEL,  CITY   ROAD 
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JOHN    \\I'-IE\    IN     \N    IRISH    C  VBIN 


dilettante  fashion  of  the  times, 
assumed  fantastic  pseudonyms. 
Wesley  himself  was  "  Cyrus  "  ; 
a  Miss  Betty  Kirkham  was 
"  Varanese,"  whom,  by  the 
way,  Wesley  was  at  that  time 
in  love  with,  as  is  shown  by  a 
letter  to  him  from  his  sister 
Martha :  "  When  I  knew  that 
\ou  were  just  returned  from 
Worcestershire,  where  I  sup- 
pose you  saw  your  '  Varanese,' 
I  ceased  to  wonder  at  your 
silence,  for  the  sight  of  such  a 
woman,  so  known,  so  loved, 
might  well  make  you  forget 
me.  I  really  have  myself  a 
vast  respect  for  her,  as  I  must 
necessarily  have  for  one  that 
is  so  dear  to  you."  Charles 
Wesley  was  "Araspes,"  and 
Mary  Granville,  then  Mrs.  Pen- 
darves  and  later  Mrs.  Delany, 
was  "Aspasia."  Thackeray 
says  that  "Aspasia"  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  women  of 
her   time,   and  we  know  that 


little  boy,  he  pitifully  tells  us, 
he  had  never  quite  enough  to 
eat,  and  that  for  years  he  lived 
on  potatoes,  "  and  never  suffi- 
cient of  those."  At  fourteen 
he  went  to  Charterhouse  School, 
where  he  was  terribly  bullied 
by  older  boys,  but  where  also, 
in  unconscious  training  for  his 
after-life,  he  obeyed  his  mother's 
command,  and  walked  round 
the  big  playground  three  times 
a  day — irony  of  ironies  ! — to 
get  an  appetite.  Poor  little 
John  !  it  was  not  appetite  he 
required,  but  means  to  satisfy 
it. 

John  Wesley  as  an 
Agricultural  Labourer 

While  at  Oxford,  still  a 
believer  in  salvation  by  starva- 
tion, he  was  one  of  a  circle  of 
Platonic  friendship,  the 
members   of  which,   after  the 


RIOT    IN    WKDNESBURV 


FIRST  METHODIST   •■CL.ASS-MEETING"  C.\LLED  BY  THAT  NAME 


AVesley  almost  married  her. 
Many  are  the  letters  which 
]iassed  between  them,  and  what 
a  happy  man  he  might  have 
been  had  she  been  his  wife 
instead  of  that  jealous  "  Xan- 
tippe,"  Mrs.  Vazeille  !  At  any 
rate,  Mary  Granville  would  not 
have  opened  his  letters  and 
provoked  good  John  Hampson 
almost  to  murder  by  dragging 
his  beloved  chief  round  the 
kitchen  by  his  hair.  While  in 
Herrnhut  that  "eighteenth- 
century  Tolstoi,"  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf,  put  Wesley  to  dig  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  in  order  to  rebuke 
his  fastidiousness.  And  no 
sooner  was  the  future  apostle 
bathed  in  perspiration  than  he 
was  ordered  to  enter  the 
Count's  carriage  and  drive  to 
visit  a  certain  nobleman.  John 
asked  for  time  to  wash  his 
hands,  but  "Tolstoi"  replied, 
"  You  must  learn  to  be  simple, 
brother." 

A  thousand  quaint  stories 
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Bradbeer  strongly  opposed  it. 
Soon  after  the  result  of  the  poll 
was  made  known,  Mr.  Lowe  re- 
signed his  presidency  of  the  Free 
Church  Council. 


The  great  event  in  the  British 
Christian  Endeavour  world  is 
the  Annual  Convention.  "New- 
castle, 1903,"  is  being  eagerly 
looked  for.  It  will  be  the  largest 
religious  gathering  ever  held  in 
the  northern  capital.  We  give 
a  group  of  photos  of  officers  and 
conveners  of  committees.  The 
central  portrait  is  that  of  the  Rev. 
D.  L.  Ritchie,  the  President  of 
the  Executive,  the  successor  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A.,  at 
St.  James's.  To  the  left  of  Mr. 
Ritchie  in  the  group  is  the  Rev.  W.  Bainbridge  (Sunderland), 
Vice-President,  ex-Chairman  of  the  National  Council,  Chair- 
man of  the  Press  Committee.  To  the  right  of  Mr.  Ritchie 
is  Mr.  H.  G.  Fletcher,  General  Secretary,  a  worker  at 
St.  James's.  The  familiar  profile  of  Dr.  Hodgkin,  Hon. 
Treasurer,  is  seen  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  group ;  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  Hudson  (South  Shields),  Hon.  Finance  Treasurer, 
at  the  extreme  left.  The  only  lady  in  the  group  is  Mrs. 
Snowball  (Sunderland),  Convener  of  the  Junior  Rally 
Committee,  an  active  worker  in  Junior  Societies,  and  a 
niece  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  W.  Potts,  of  Crewe,  who  was 
President  of  No.  i  Society  in  England.  To  the  right  of 
Mrs.  Snowball  in  the  group  is  Mr.  Thomas  Bowran,  Editor 
of  the  Convention  Herald,  a  smart  monthly  magazine  issued 
by  the  Press  Committee. 
Above  Mr.  Ritchie  is 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Rorke 
(Presbyterian),  Con- 
vener of  the  Pulpit 
Supply  and  Evangelistic 
Committee. 


A      CORRESPONDENT 

who  has  lately  been 
visiting  the  grave  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  at 
Avignon  writes  :  "I 
almost  feared  to  see  the 
grave,  expecting  to  find 
the  marks  of  thirty 
years'  neglect  upon  it. 
In  no  respect,  however, 
had  it  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of.  It  is  a 
large  railed  inclosure, 
and  was  all  ablaze  with 
golden  chrysanthe- 
mums, while  two  tall 
rose-trees  still  bore  deli- 
cate blooms.    The  stone 
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THE   REV.   J.    LORIMER   MUNRO,   M.A. 

Lawson  Memorial  Church,  Selkirk 

Who  has  accepted  a  call  to  St.  Columba's  United  Free  Church, 

Helensburgh 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  CHRISTIAN  E.VDEAVOUR  CONVENTION 


is  white  marble  and  table  shaped. 
The  inscription,  being  on  the 
high,  flat  top,  could  not  be  read. 


The  Rev.  J.  Lorimer 
MuNRO,  M.A.,  of  Lawson 
Memorial  Church,  Selkirk,  has 
accepted  a  iflost  cordial  and 
unanimous  invitation  to  the 
pastorate  of  St.  Columba  United 
Free  Church,  Helensburgh,  in 
succession  to  the  Rev.  Adam 
C.  Welch,  B.D.,  who  now  fills 
the  charge  vacated  by  Professor 
M'Ewen,  of  New  College.  Mr. 
Munro  is  one  of  the  rising 
ministers  of  the  United  Free 
Church.  Though  he  has  been 
in  the  ministry  barely  six  years, 
his  abilities  as  a  preacher  and 
pastor  have  become  widely  known,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  a  pressing  invitation  to  a  larger  and  more 
important  sphere  of  service  has  reached  him.  But  until 
now  Mr.  Munro  has  not  seen  his  way  to  relinquish  his 
labours  in  the  quiet  Border  town.  His  departure  from 
Selkirk  is  deeply  regretted  not  only  by  his  own  con- 
gregation, among  whom  he  did  splendid  work,  but  by 
the  community  generally.  The  Church  at  Helensburgh, 
whose  minister  Mr.  Munro  has  now  become,  is  one  of  the 
most  wealthy,  influential,  and,  let  it  be  added,  one  of  the 
most  liberal  on  the  West  Coast.  There  are  over  seven 
hundred  members,  a  number  of  whom  are  Glasgow 
merchants.  The  income  of  St.  Columba's  last  year 
amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  _;^2,548.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  call 
to  St.  Columba's,  Mr. 
Munro,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  received  another 
to  North  Morningside 
Church,  Edinburgh,  to 
be  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  Mair,  the 
last  Moderator  of  the 
United  Presbyterian 
Synod. 


Wvcliffe's  Oak, 
Addlestone,  possesses 
a  very  interesting  his- 
tory. Under  its  spread- 
ing branches  WyclifTe 
preached.  After  Wy- 
clifTe and  his  preachers 
had  long  gone  to  rest, 
and  the  seed  they  had 
sown  was  bearing  fruit, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with 
her  courtiers,  once  dined 
beneath  the  branches 
of    the     oak.       Two 
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Photo  by  L.   Urquhart,  22,  Edgbaston  Road,  Smethwick 

WYCLIFFE'S  OAK,  ADDLESTONE 


THE   REV.    F.    B.    MEYER  AND   PARTY   AT  CHRISTIANIA 


centuries  later  George  Whitefield  preached  in 
this  green  temple.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  later  still, 
stood  beneath  its  branches  and  preached.  The 
announcement  that  Spurgeon  would  preach  at 
Addlestone  drew  so  large  a  congregation  that 
no  building  in  the  neighbourhood  would  hold 
the  people,  and  the  service  was  held  under 
Wycliffes'  Oak. 

Mr.  Meyer's  many  friends  will  follow  with 
interest  the  progress  of  the  important  mission 
which  he  has  undertaken  in  Jamaica,  and  from 
which  he  is  not  expected  to  return  till  the  new 
year.  Mr.  Meyer's  visit  to  the  northern  capitals 
of  Europe  was  an  interesting,  though  arduous 
experience.  We  give  a  photograph  showing 
him  in  one  of  his  rare  hours  of  leisure,  accom- 
panied by  a  group  of  Christiania  friends.  Mr. 
Meyer  was  enchanted  with  the  autumn 
scenery  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where 
the  colouring  of  the  forests  was  magnificent 
beyond  description.  He  met  with  much 
kindness  in  Scandinavia,  and  found  that 
his  books  were  well  known  to  all  ranks  of 
the  people.  The  large  audiences,  number- 
ing three  and  four  thousand,  whom  he 
addressed  in  the  capitals  received  him  as 
an  old  friend,  and  listened  attentively  to 
his  addresses,  though  these  were  delivered 
through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter. 
After  crossing  the  Baltic  to  Helsingfors, 
Mr.  Meyer  found  himself  in  a  winter 
land.  The  genial  influences  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  do  not  extend  to  Russia,  and 
Mr.  Meyer  felt  in  need  of  warm  furs 
as  he  was  driven  in  his  drosky  through 
the  snowy  streets.  He  found  some  de- 
pression   prevailing    in    Finland,    as   the 
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tyranny  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  prevents  any  free 
development  of  religious 
activity.  After  returning 
home,  Mr.  Meyer  visited 
Glasgow  and  Sheffield, 
leaving  for  Jamaica  early 
in  November.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Meyer. 

Every  year  a  Confer- 
ence of  Village  Pastors  is 
held  at  Abbey  Road  Baptist 
Church,  St.  John's  Wood, 
N.W.,  of  which  the  Rev. 
H.  E.  Stone  is  pastor. 
The  pastors  and  their 
friends  are  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  deacons  of 
the  Church.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  villages 
represented  in  the  Confer- 
ence :  Brentwood,  Burn- 
ham,  Thaxted,  Braintree, 
Chesterton,  Caxton,  Milton, 
Ridgmount,  Haslington, 
Farringdon,  King's 
Langley,  Chipperfield, 
Drayton,  Stantonbury,  St. 
Neots,  etc.  The  yearly 
Conference  is  anticipated 
by  the  Church  at  Abbey 
Road  quite  as  much  as  by  the  village  pastors.  The  Con- 
ference has  been  a  very  real  means  of  help  to  the  lonely 
brethren  and  their  women-folk  in  the  villages. 


Plioto  by  A.  Ltnuis  <&*  Son,  Cli/ton 

THE  LATE  REV.   URIJAH  REES  THOMAS 

i^Wkose  Life,  by  his  brother,  Mr.  David  Morgan  Thomas,  of  the  Innet   TempU, 
has  lately  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  <5t*  Stoughton) 


order  that  we  may  win 
the  return.  There  are 
some  forty  members  of 
the  Fraternal,  which  com- 
menced its  career  at  Ching- 
ford  in  June  last  by  com- 
peting for  a  cup,  which 
was  won  by  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Macphail,  M.A.,  who 
is  the  holder  for  the  year. 
The  Secretary  is  the  Rev. 
C.  Silvester  Home,  M.A., 
who  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  Free  Church 
ministers  who  golf.  He 
would  al.so  welcome  invita- 
tions from  any  Golf  Club 
near  town  for  our  meet- 
ings. The  names  of  the 
ministers  in  the  photo- 
graph from  left  to  right 
are  :  Revs.  S.  S.  Starritt, 
B.A.  (Presbyterian),  J.  H. 
Just  (Congregational), 
Percy  Alden,  M.A.  (Con- 
gregational), A.  N.  Row- 
land, M.A.  (Congrega- 
tional), F.  G.  French 
(Baptist),  R.  Baldwin 
Brindley  (Congregational), 
W.  M.  Macphail,  M.A. 
(Presbyterian),  C.  Silvester 
Home,  M.A.  (Congre- 
gational), and  W.  Pedr 
Williams." 


I 


Our  group  of  Free  Church  ministers  who  golf  was 
taken  during  the  after-lunch  smoke  in  front  of  the  Tooting 
Beck  Golf  House,  S.W.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Middleditch 
(Finchley,  N.) 
who  sends  us 
the  photo- 
graph, writes  : 
"We  played  a 
match.  North 
V.  South  ;  the 
South  won. 
There  is 
some  talk  of 
requesting 
the  vacant 
Churches  in 
the  North  of 
London  to 
take  into  con- 
sideration 
the  golfing 
abilities  of 
probable  can 
didates  for 
the  pulpit,  in  SOME  free  church  ministers  who  golk 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

The    First    Prize   of  One   Guinea    is   this    month 
awarded  to — The  Rev.  A.  B.  Middleditch, 

4,  Dunedin  Place,  Finchley,  N., 
for  a  photograph  of  "  Some  Free  Church  Ministers  who  Golf." 
The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded  to  — 
Rev.  W.  Bainbridge,  13,  Azalea  Terrace,  S.,  Sunderland, 
for  "Officers  of  the  British  Christian  Endeavour  Convention." 

We  hope 
to  receive 
many  photo- 
graphs for 
our  January 
Competition. 
The  latest 
date  for  send- 
ing in  is  De- 
cember I. 
Prizes  of 
OneGuinea 
and  Half  a 
Guinea  will 
be  awarded 
as  before; 
and  Five 
Shillings 
will  be  paid 
for  each  of 
the  other 
photographs 
by  our  readers 
which  appear 
in  the  January 
Number. 
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THIS— the  lesson  of  the  first  Christmas— is  the  lesson 
of  the  last.  When  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  was 
bom,  childhood  took  possession  of  the  earth  in  a  burst 
of  simple  joy,  and  the  world  and  its  gladness  still  belong 
to  the  little  children  who  keep  themselves  from  idols. 

Who  can  forget — never  to  be  forgot — 
The  time  that  all  the  world  in  slumber  lies, 
When,   like  the  stars,  the  singing  angels  shot 
To  earth,  and  heaven  awaked  all  his  eyes 
To  see  another  sun  at  midnight  rise 

On  earth  ?     Was  ever  sight  of  pareil  fame  ? 

For  God  before  man  hke  Himself  did  frame, 
But  God  Himself  now  like  a  mortal  man  became. 

A  child  He  was,  and  had  not  learned  to  speak 
That  with  His  words  the  world  before  did  make  ; 
His  mother's  arms  Him  bore,  He  was  so  weak. 
That  with  one  hand  the  vaults  of  heaven  could  shake  : 
See  how  small  room  thy  infant  Lord  doth  take. 

Whom  all  the  world  is  not  enough  to  hold  ! 

Who  of  His  years  or  of  His  age  has  told? 
Never  such  age  so  young,  never  a  child  so  old. 

The  angels  carolled  loud  their  songs  of  peace, 

The  cursed  oracles  were  stricken  dumb ; 

To  see  their  Shepherd  the  poor  shepherds  press ; 

To  see  their  King  the  kingly  Sophies  come  : 

And  then  to  guide  unto  his  Master's  home 
A  star  comes  dancing  up  the  Orient, 
That  springs  for  joy  over  the  strawy  tent. 

Where  gold  to  make  their  prince  a  crown  they  all  present. 

The  exuberant  gladness  when  the  Divine  Blossom 
opened  passed  away.  For  Him  it  was  replaced  by  the 
peace  of  ineffable  trust.  Did  that  disappear  in  its  turn  and 
give  place  to  fretfulness  and  fear  ?  Never.  Jesus  went  on 
to  meet  contradiction,  affront,  rejection,  and  death.  But 
we  never  hear  from  Him  any  complaint  of  the  hollowness  of 
things,  the  disappointment  of  desire  whether  baulked  or 
fulfilled,  the  fragility  of  love,  the  sternness  of  fate.  He 
moved  on  from  point  to  point  of  His  destiny  serene,  self- 
possessed,  victorious,  the  rust  that  corrodes  the  armour  of 
the  bravest  earthly  warriors  never  dimmed  His  clear  spirit, 
for  He  had  within  His  heart  the  last  law  of  revelation, 
"  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols."  No  simu- 
lacrum, however  imposing,  stood  a  moment  between  Him 
and  the  unbroken  vision  of  God.  Therefore,  no  faintest 
echo  of  the  cry,  Vanitas  vanitatuin,  ever  vexed  His  soul  or 
passed  His  lips. 

This  fearlessness,  this  undismayed  outlooking  and  on- 
looking,  is  the  main  note  of  the  Apostolic  spirit.  When 
Tennyson  died,  his  biographers  recalled  how  he  was  in  early 
days  at  Cambridge  one  of  a  society  called  "  The  Apostles." 
Their  numbers  were  very  small,  and  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  in  filling  vacancies.  Sometimes  months  were  given 
to  the  consideration  of  a  candidate's  claim.  When  a  man 
was  voted  for,  the  one  question  was,  "  Has  he  an  Apostolic 
spirit  ?  "  What  was  meant  by  that  is  shown  by  the  words 
of  a  member  who  came  to  great  things  in  the  world.  He 
said  once,  "  In  the  course  of  one's  chequered  life  one  meets 
with  many  disgraces  and  contumelies,  and  also  with  several 
honours;  but  no  honour  ever  affected  me  so  much  as  being 
elected  as  a  youth  into  that  select  body.  And,  to  speak 
very  frankly,  I  think  they  were  right  in  choosing  me,  for, 
with  many  demerits  of  the  gravest  kind,  I  do  think  I  am  a 
real  human  being,  and  I  say  what  I  think,  and  1  try  to  think 


for  myself,  and  the  world's  gauds  and  vanities  do  not,  I 
conceive,  excessively  impose  upon  me."  In  other  words,  he 
claimed  in  a  measure  to  have  kept  himself  from  idols,  and, 
so  far  as  he  did  so,  worshipping  the  true  God  in  their  room, 
he  had  the  Apostolic  spirit. 

The  longer  we  read  the  words  and  history  of  the  Apostles, 
the  more  we  see  how  completely  they  were  delivered  from 
the  outwardness  of  things  around  them.  They  refused  to 
be  intimidated  or  browbeaten  by  any  greatness  of  the  world. 
Did  intellect  despise  them  ?  The  wisdom  of  this  world  had 
judged  itself  in  its  judgment  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  Nay, 
intellect  in  itself  could  measure  revelation  as  little  as  it 
could  bestow  it.  "  Whatever  the  age  or  the  intellect  of  the 
passing  age  may  be,  even  if  ever  arise  again,  such  a  galaxy 
of  great  minds  as  dawned  upon  this  country  three  hundred 
years  ago,  though  all  these  great  minds  start  upon  their 
glorious  career,  comprising  and  intensifying  all  the  light 
engendered  long  before  and  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
Bacon,  Newton :  these,  though  they  enhance  that  light 
tenfold  by  their  own  bright  genius  till  a  thousand  waking 
nations  gleam,  like  hill-tops  touched  with  sunrise — ^to  guide 
men  on  the  human  road,  to  lead  them  heavenward,  all 
shall  be  no  more  than  a  benighted  river  wandering  away 
from  the  stars  of  God."  They  would  not  abase  themselves 
before  riches  :  Christianity  is  the  standing  protest  against 
riches  and  the  belief  in  riches.  They  saw  the  fashion  of 
this  world  vanish  at  the  summit  of  its  most  egregious  claim. 
The  Incarnation  was  to  them  the  victorious  witness  against 
a  slavish  subjection  to  the  world,  or  intellect,  or  force,  or 
fashion.  Constantly  aware  of  the  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  Christ,  they  never  murmured ;  they  never  doubted  His 
ultimate  triumph  ;  they  kept  before  them  steadfastly  the 
Divine  end  which  the  world  pursues  through  countless 
failings,  and  must  attain  at  last. 

And  we  ?  Have  we  wings  to  rise  above  the  heaviness 
of  our  days  and  rejoice  with  them  ?  Or  has  the  joy  of  the 
Incarnation  passed  from  us,  and  left  only  the  attenuated 
fragrance  of  a  lovely  dream  ?  Are  faith  and  denial  still  to 
alternate  in  long-drawn  systole  and  long-drawn  diastole  ? 
If  the  deeper  spirit  of  this  generation  and  the  last  has 
yielded  us  anything,  if  for  bitter  vapour  we  have  now  clear 
flame,  it  is  the  hatred  of  idols  and  the  worship  of  the  True, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  Incarnate  we  have  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life.  And,  if  we  are  not  utterly  mistaken,  there  is 
dawning  among  all  earnest  students  of  Christianity  a  sense 
of  its  newness,  its  wonder,  its  power,  its  infinite  elevation 
above  our  controversies  and  our  thoughts,  that  promises  a 
fresh  spring  for  the  world.  Let  us  quote  two  testimonies. 
Says  R.  D.  Blackmore :  "  Do  what  we  will,  and  think  as 
we  may,  enlarging  the  mind  in  each  generation,  growing 
contemptuous  of  contempt,  casting  caste  to  the  winds  of 
heaven,  and  antiquating  prejudice,  nevertheless  we  shall 
never  outrun,  or  even  overtake,  Christianity.  Science, 
learning,  philosophy  may  regard  it  through  a  telescope  ; 
they  touch  it  no  more  than  astronomy  sets  foot  upon  a 
star.  .  .  .  True  Christianity,  like  hope,  cheers  us  to  con- 
tinual effort,  exalts  us  to  unbounded  prospect,  flies  in  front 
of  our  best  success.  Let  us  call  it  a  worn-out  garb  when 
we  have  begun  to  wear  it ;  as  yet  the  mantle  is  in  the  skies. 
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and  we  have  only  the  skirt  with  the  name  on  it."  And  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  :  "  I  may  be  an  enthusiast,  but  I  think  the 
triumphs  of  Christianity  are  but  commencing.  I  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  war  will  be  an  obsolete  thing; 
when  the  pity  we  have  at  present  for  the  woes  and  miseries 
of  other  men  will  seem,  comparatively  speaking,  like  hard- 
ness of  heart ;  when  the  grief  of  any  one  will  be  largely 
.partaken  of  by  all  those  who  know  it,  and  when  our  souls 
•will  not  be  isolated ;  when  the  weak  will  not  traffic  upon 


their  weakness,  nor  the  strong  abuse  their  strength  ;  when 
wealth  will  not  be  ardently  sought  for,  except  by  those 
who  feel  that  they  can  undertake  the  heavy  burden  of 
dispensing  wealth  for  the  good  of  their  brothers ;  when, 
in  short,  instead  of  a  tumult  of  discord  ascending  to 
heaven  from  this  bewildered  world,  there  shall  go  forth 
one  harmonious  melody,  breathing  peace  and  faith  and 
love  and  contentment." 

W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 


Blue  Cornflowers 


BY  EGLANTON  THORNE 


WALKING-tours  have  gone  out  ot  fashion  ;  but  I  still 
enjoy  nothing  more  than  a  good  tramp  through  the 
■country  in  the  lovely  autumn  days.  My  friend  Adrian  Hope 
and  I  have  generally  taken  our  holidays  together,  for  we  are 
Ijachelors  both,  and  I,  his  senior  by  ten  years,  am  approaching 
the  time  of  life  when  the  minds  of  men  are  apt  to  be  shadowed 
by  a  suspicion  that  the  younger  generation  regards  them  as  "  old 
fogies,"  and  is  very  ready  to  discount  their  wisdom. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  me  that  Hope  should  have 
lived  for  more  than  forty  years  and  be  still  unwed.  With  me  the 
■case  was  different  ;  but  I  am  not  telling  my  own  story,  but  that 
■of  my  friend,  and  I  was  surprised  that  one  so  admirably  suited 
for  home  life  should  not  have  found  a  mate.  It  was  not  poverty 
that  kept  him  single,  for  he  was  doing  well  in  business,  nor  was 
St  lack  of  opportunity,  since  he  was  popular  in  society  and  had  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintance.  Women  liked  him — some  would 
have  made  his  wooing  easy  ;  but  though  he  was  charming  in  his 
■courtesy  to  the  sex,  he  had  never,  so  far  as  I  knew  when  we 
started  for  our  holiday  tramp  last  autumn,  cared  for  one  woman 
beyond  all  others. 

There  were,  however,  three  years  of  his  life  of  which  I  knew 
little,  though  we  had  been  friends  for  nearly  twenty  years.  This 
period  Hope  had  passed  in  New  York,  where  his  firm  had 
a  branch  business.  Sometimes  I  wondered  if  these  years  had 
yielded  any  romantic  episode,  which  he  had  never  thought  well 
.to  reveal  to  me. 

We  were  on  our  way  through  one  of  the  home  counties, 
•when,  on  a  perfect  September  day,  we  halted  for  luncheon  at  a 
■certain  picturesque  country  inn  which  calls  itself  the  "  Staff  of 
Life."  I  remember  the  name  because,  as  we  sat  at  a  table  under 
the  wide  porch,  enjoying  our  bread  and  cheese,  we  squabbled  in 
friendly  fashion  over  its  appropriateness.  I,  as  a  staunch  tee- 
totaller, pronounced  it  a  misnomer  ;  while  he,  a  man  of  most 
temperate  habits,  but  who  liked  an  occasional  glass  of  beer, 
maintained  that  the  term  "Staff of  Life"  denoted  not  so  much 
the  strong  liquor  as  the  solid  home  comfort  for  which  the  good 
old  inn  was  celebrated.  Our  argument  swere  waxing  extrava- 
gant, when  suddenly  Adrian  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  remark, 
his  attention  arrested  by  something  he  saw  in  the  road.  Turning 
to  follow  the  direction  of  his  glance,  I  saw  nothing  but  the 
flutter  of  a  blue  skirt  disappearing  round  the  bend  of  the  lane, 
while  a  sound  of  children's  voices  came  from  the  distance. 

"What  is  it,  Adrian.'"  I  asked.  "A  lady  !  Any  one  you 
know  ? " 

"  I — I  think  not,"  he  replied  with  some  hesitation.  "  Indeed,  I 
hardly  saw  her.  It  was  the  colour  of  the  dress  made  me  look. 
I— I  am  fond  of  that  shade  of  blue." 

"Really!"  I  responded  with  a  laugh.  "I  never  knew 
before  that  you  noticed  the  colour  of  women's  gowns.  This  is  a 
new  development." 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he  said  hastily.  "  You  have  often  heard 
me  say  how  I  hate  a  scarlet  woman.  If  a  woman  must  wear 
colour,  let  it  be  blue." 

"  What  about  a  blue  stocking  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  treated  the  query  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  and 
merely  suggested  that  we  should  pay  our  score  and  be  off.  I  saw 
no  necessity  for  haste,  and  should  have  preferred  a  longer  rest, 
as  we  had  already  walked  a  fair  number  of  miles  that  day  ;  but 


I  made  no  demur,  and  we  started  down  the  lane  at  a  brisk  pace. 
Adrian's  keen  glance  turned  from  side  to  side.  Not  a  gate,  not 
a  turning,  escaped  it.  Was  he  looking  for  the  wearer  of  the  blue 
gown  ?  I  wondered.     If  so,  he  failed  to  see  her. 

We  followed  a  lonely  road,  overhung  with  trees,  which  were 
beginning  to  put  on  the  first  bright  hues  of  autumn.  A  corn- 
field, promising  a  short  cut  to  the  village,  the  church  tower  of 
which  rose  square  and  grey  amid  the  trees,  tempted  us.  We 
climbed  the  stile  and  stood  amid  the  tall  and  ruddy  corn.  In  the 
next  field  the  reapers  were  at  work.  The  charming  rural  scene 
fascinated  me.  I  saw  a  cool,  green  nook,  overhung  by  elm 
boughs,  and  resolved  to  go  no  farther  for  the  present. 

"  I  say,  old  fellow,  why  shouldn't  we  stay  here  for  a  bit  ?  "  I 
suggested.  "  We  need  not  hurry,  since  we  are  going  to  put  up  at 
the  village.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  see  the  church  and 
anything  else  there  is  to  see.  I  mean  to  sit  in  this  hedge  and 
smoke." 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  are  tired,"  Adrian  replied. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  am  more  tired  than  you  are  ;  only  I've 
taken  a  fancy  to  this  spot,"  I  responded  with  some  irritation, 
for  Hope  occasionally  gave  himself  airs  on  the  strength  of  the 
ten  years  in  which  he  had  the  advantage  of  me. 

Adrian  made  no  reply.  Apparently  he  had  not  heard  my 
words.  His  eyes  were  on  a  blue  cornflower  which  he  had 
gathered  from  amidst  the  corn. 

"  What  is  there  remarkable  about  that  flower  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Oh  !  I  see — it's  the  favourite  colour.  Were  her  eyes  that 
colour,  Adrian  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  gravely;  "they  were.  Just  that 
colour,  Roger." 

I  looked  my  astonishment :  he  burst  into  a  laugh,  which 
struck  me  as  rather  forced,  then  swung  himself  up  into  the 
hedge  beside  me,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  a  pipe. 

For  some  time  we  smoked  in  silence,  the  sight  of  the 
reapers,  toiling  in  the  sun,  enhancing  our  sense  of  respose. 
Adrian's  face  was  strangely  grave.  His  eyes  were  on  the 
reapers  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  really  saw  them.  He  looked  as 
if  his  mind  were  otherwhere,  and  I  secretly  wondered  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  reflections.  Our  friendship  was  too  perfect  for  me 
to  attempt  to  force  his  confidence. 

At  last  he  spoke.  "  I  have  never  told  you,  Roger,  the  story 
of  an  adventure  that  befell  me  shortly  before  I  sailed  for 
New  York." 

"An  adventure  ?"  I  said.  "  No,  certainly  not.  Adventures 
don't  seem  exactly  in  your  line,  somehow.  Do  tell  me 
about  it." 

"  Perhaps  adventure  is  hardly  the  word,"  he  said — "  it  was  an 
incident  which  concerned  a  woman.  This  cornflower  made  me 
think  of  her." 

"  Because  her  eyes  were  of  its  colour,  and  her  dress  as  blue 
as  they,"  I  hazarded. 

"  Right  you  are,"  he  returned.  "  Her  eyes  were  precisely  of 
the  deep,  soft  blue  of  this  flower.  She  wore  a  cluster  of  corn- 
flowers in  the  front  of  her  gown,  and  I  remember  thinking  how 
exactly  they  matched  her  eyes.  It  will  be  twelve  years  at 
Michaelmas  since  I  sailed  for  America.  Well,  I  met  her  about 
a  fortnight  before,  on  just  such  a  day  as  this,  and,  as  it  happened, 
not  so  very  many  miles  from  here." 
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"So  long  ago,"  I  said,  "and  you  have  not  forgotten  her 
nor  the  colour  of  her  eyes  !     Well  ? " 

He  was  silent  for  some  moments,  and  I  began  to  fear  that 
something  in  my  response  had  checked  the  flow  of  his  confi- 
dence.    Then  he  said  : — 

"  I  had  promised  to  stay  over  Sunday  with  Hacker  at  his 
cottage  in  Surrey.  My  train  was  late  at  Clapham  Junction,  and 
when  I  reached  the  station  where  I  had  to  change  for  Holm- 
leigh,  the  last  train  had  gone.  That  did  not  trouble  me  greatly, 
for  the  daylight  still  lasted,  and  it  was  not  more  than  four 
miles  to  Hacker's  place  across  the  common.  My  bag  was 
not  heavy,  and  I  marched  off  at  a  good  pace.  I  had  a  clear 
notion  of  the  direction  in  which  Holmleigh  lay,  and  I  took  my 
way  across  the  common  with  my  face  towards  the  western  sky, 
glorified  by  a  brilliant  sunset.  I  seemed  to  have  the  broad 
Common  to  myself,  when  suddenly  I  was  startled  by  a  voice 
almost  at  my  elbow,  which  said  :  '  Please  can  you  show  me  the 
way  to  London  ? ' 

"  I  turned,  my  eyes  dazzled  by  the  sun's  rays,  and  saw  a  girl 
beside  me.  She  must  have  sprung  from  some  thicket  of  the 
gorse  and  heather  through  which  the  track  ran.  She  wore  a 
blue  cotton  gown  and  a  sailor  hat  and — don't  laugh  ! — a  knot  of 
cornflowers  on  her  breast.  She  had  masses  of  fair  hair  which 
the  sun  was  turning  to  gold  ;  but  what  struck  me  most  was  her 
eyes.  They  were  so  blue,  and  they  were  wet  with  tears,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  pain  in  them  that  somehow  went  to  my 
heart  ? 

"'The  way  to  London,'  I  stammered  in  my  astonishment. 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?     Do  you  want  to  walk  there  ?' 

"  '  No  !  oh  no  !  I  want  to  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible,' 
she  said,  with  an  air  of  keen  distress.  '  Can  you  tell  me 
how  .i" ' 

" '  Hanley  Junction  is  the  nearest  station,'  I  said,  pointing  in 
the  direction  from  which  1  had  come  ;  '  but  the  London  train 
has  just  gone,  and  there  will  not  be  another,  I  believe,  till  some 
time  before  midnight.' 

"  '  Oh  !  that  will  not  do  at  all,'  she  said,  and  her  lips  quivered. 
'  Oh  !  tell  me  some  other  way.' 

" '  What  part  of  London  do  you  want  to  reach  ? '  I  asked. 

" '  Oh  !  I  do  not  know,'  she  said,  with  strange  hesitation. 
'Any  station  would  do,  I  think.  I — I  came  here  to  join  a  Sunday- 
school  treat.  I  stayed  too  long  in  the  cornfields,  and  they  went 
without  me.' 

"  '  But  how  strange  that  no  one  missed  you — no  one  waited 
for  you  ! '  I  said  involuntarily. 

"  She  made  no  reply. 

"  '  From  what  station  did  you  come  ? '  I  asked. 

"  She  looked  at  me  with  a  puzzled  air  for  a  moment,  then 
said :  '  Oh  1  from  Waterloo,  I  suppose.  But  that  does  not  matter. 
There  must  be  some  other  way  of  getting  to  London.' 

"  I  had  some  time-tables  in  my  bag.  I  consulted  them,  and 
found  that  there  was  a  train  due  at  Shelford  in  rather  more 
than  half  an  hour,  which  would  take  her  to  Victoria. 

"  The  station  was  about  two  miles  away  and  the  road  not 
easy  to  find,  so  1  volunteered  to  go  with  her.  She  hesitated, 
fearing  to  put  me  to  inconvenience  ;  but  finally  accepted  my 
escort  with  an  air  of  relief.  She  tried  to  enter  into  conversation 
with  me  as  we  went  along,  but  1  could  see  that  her  mind  was 
heavily  burdened,  and  that  she  had  some  greater  trouble  than 
the  mere  inconvenience  of  being  left  behind. 

"  She  had  a  sweet  voice  and  her  manner  was  full  of  charm. 
She  was  a  great  deal  more  grateful  to  me  than  the  slight 
service  I  had  rendered  her  demanded.  When  1  saw  her  into 
the  London  train  and  wished  her  '  Good  evening,'  I  fervently 
hoped  I  might  see  her  again." 

"Is  that  all?"  I  asked,  when  he  had  been  silent  for 
some  minutes. 

"  No,  it  is  not  all,"  he  returned  ;  "but  I've  a  good  mind  not 
to  tell  you  the  rest." 

"  Then  I  cannot  see  why  you  have  told  me  anything,"  I  said. 
"May  I  ask  a  question  or  two  ?  What  sort  of  a  girl  was  she  ? 
Would  you  call  her  a  lady  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  she  had  the  manners  and  bearing  of  a  lady," 
he  replied. 

"  Did  she— or  you— pay  her  fare  to  town  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  That  is  a  question  I  decline  to  answer,"  he  said,  with  some 
irritation.  "  Look  here,  Roger,  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
to  you.     So  highly  did   I  think  of  her  when  we  parted,  that 


I  said  to  myself,  '  That  is  a  girl  I  could  love  ;  that  is  the  woman 
I  should  like  to  make  my  wife,'  and  it  is  more  than  I  have  said 
of  any  other  woman." 

I  received  this  confession  with  the  gravity  it  deserved, 
coming  from  such  a  man  as  Adrian  Hope. 

"  And  you  have  never  heard  anything  more  of  her  ? "  I  said, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  her,"  he  replied  significantly  ;  "  and 
I  have  seen  her  once." 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  then  went  on  hurriedly  : 
"  I  reached  Hacker's  cottage  rather  late  that  evening.  1  told 
him  I  had  wandered  out  of  the  way,  but  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  how  it  happened.  The  next  day  there 
was  startling  news.  Hacker  heard  that  a  friend  of  his,  the 
Vicar  of  a  parish  some  ten  miles  away,  was  in  trouble  on 
account  of  the  disappearance  of  his  governess.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  girl  had  gone  to  the  common  to  join  some 
friends  who  had  brought  down  a  party  of  school  children  from 
London  ;  but  when  night  fell,  she  did  not  return,  nor  could 
any  trace  of  her  be  found." 

"  Extraordinary  ! "  I  ejaculated. 

"  Ah  !  but  the  most  startling  fact  was  that  with  her  had 
disappeared  the  sum  of  about  ^20,  the  result  of  a  Harvest 
Thanksgiving  collection,  which  the  Vicar  had  carelessly  left 
within  an  open  drawer  in  his  writing-table." 

"  Phew  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "  and  your  blue-eyed  girl  was  the 
culprit." 

"I  did  not — I  could  not  believe  it,"  said  Adrian — "not 
even  when  I  recalled  her  agitated  manner  and  the  curious 
account  she  had  given  of  herself.  I  wonder  if  you  will  blame 
me,  Roger,  if  I  tell  you  I  never  said  a  word  about  my  meeting 
with  the  girl,  even  when  they  so  described  her  dress  that  1 
knew  it  must  have  been  this  Gertrude  Nettleton  whom 
I  encountered  on  the  common  asking  the  way  to  London." 

"  In  your  case  I  should  certainly  have  told  all  1  knew,"  was 
my  reply. 

"  Not  if  you  had  looked  into  those  blue  eyes,"  he  said. 
"  I  could  have  sworn  to  the  truth  and  goodness  they  expressed." 

"  Then  why  did  you  shrink  from  saying  you  had  met  her  V  " 
I  naturally  asked.  "  Her  discovery  might  have  established  her 
innocence." 

"  Oh  !  of  course,  I  can  see  that  now,"  he  said.  "  Really, 
I  can  hardly  tell  what  it  was  that  withheld  me  from  speaking." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "what  was  the  end  of  it  all  ?" 

"  There  was  no  end  to  it  that  I  ever  heard  of,"  he  said. 
"  They  traced  her  to  London  and  then  lost  her,  for  her  em- 
ployer refused  to  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 
She  had  not  been  at  the  Vicarage  more  than  six  weeks  ;  but 
the  Vicar  and  his  wife  had  grown  very  fond  of  her.  They  had 
felt  the  utmost  confidence  in  her,  and,  though  they  found  it 
impossible  to  doubt  her  guilt,  they  were  shocked  and  bewildered 
rather  than  angry  with  her.'' 

"You  said  you  had  seen  her  again,"  1  remarked.  "When 
and  where  was  that .'  " 

"  A  year  afterwards  I  saw  her  in  New  York,"  he  said. 
"  Ah  !  you  will  say  appearances  are  against  her  when  I  say 
where  I  found  her.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  gambling-saloon. 
I  was  in  search  of  a  young  fellow  whom  I  had  promised  his 
mother  I  would  look  after,  and  who  unhappily  was  taking  the 
downward  path.  The  saloon  was  kept  by  an  Englishman,  who 
had  once  been  a  gentleman,  and  who  had  worn  the  Queen's 
uniform,  but  who  had  developed  into  as  thorough  a  scoundrel 
as  one  could  find  anywhere.  As  I  entered  the  place  I  had  to 
pass  a  little  room  on  the  right  adjoining  the  ticket  office.  As 
I  passed  it,  the  door  was  opened,  and  suddenly  there  looked 
out  a  girl  in  a  large  black  hat  and  a  cloak  with  a  high  collar, 
half  hiding  her  face.  Yet  I  saw  it — the  same  pure,  sad  face, 
the  same  deep  blue  eyes  with  their  look  of  pain,  which  will 
never  cease  to  haunt  me.  As  she  saw  me  she  drew  back  ;. 
for  a  moment  I  imagined  she  had  recognised  me,  and  the 
door  was  closed." 

"  And  that  was  all  you  saw  of  her  ? "  I  said,  carefully 
refraining  from  comment. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  I  never  saw  her  again,  but  it  was  not  for 
want  of  trying.  I  went  more  than  once  to  the  saloon,  risking 
my  leputation  in  doing  so.  I  even  questioned  the  old  fellow; 
but  he  would  tell  me  nothing.  I  made  other  enquiries,  and 
learned  that  his  real  name  was  Nettleton,  and  that  he  had  a 
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beautiful  daughter,  whom  he  carefully  guarded.  She  did  not 
live  with  him,  and  he  would  let  none  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
saloon  know  where  she  might  be  found.  That  is  all  1  know 
about  her,  and  I  can  see,  Roger,  that  the  facts  have  not 
impressed  you  favourably. ' 

I  smiled  and  shook  my  head. 

"You  think  her  beauty  deceived  my  judgment,"  he  said. 
"  Well,  it  may  have  done  so,  yet  even  now  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  a  girl  with  such  looks  could  be  anything  but  good 
and  noble.  Hut  it  is  vain  to  discuss  it.  I  shall  never  know. 
What  do  you  say  to  our  going  on  ? " 

So  saying,  he  sprang  down  from  the  hedge  and  1  followed 
him.  .•\s  he  moved,  whistling,  through  the  corn,  he  seemed  to 
have  thrown  off  the  shadow  of  the  past,  yet  I  knew  him  well 
enough  to  discern  that  the  episode  he  had  confided  to  me  had 
touched  him  more  vitally  than  he  would  own.  Yet  I  could  not 
help  feeling  thankful  that  it  had  ended  as  it  had.  I  thought  it 
must  be  well  for  him  that  he  had  not  seen  more  of  Gertrude 
Nettleton. 

The  path  through  the  corn  brought  us  into  the  high-road, 
close  to  the  churchyard,  with  its  beautiful  lichgate.  There  was 
a  grand  view  from  the  churchyard,  and  we  strolled  about  it  for 
some  time,  observing  the  old  tombstones  and  finding  some 
quaint  epitaphs.  Then,  seeing  the  door  was  open,  we  walked 
into  the  church.  It  was  a  typical  country  church,  with  high- 
backed  seats  and  a  lofty  pulpit,  but  not  so  old  as  to  be 
historically  interesting. 

Some  one  was  playing  the  organ  as  we  entered,  and  we 
stepped  softly  down  the  aisle  as  the  music  of  one  of  Haydn's 
melodies  floated  through  the  church. 

"  She  plays  well,  whoever  she  is,"  murmured  Adrian. 

"  What  makes  you  think  it  is  a  she  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  organ-loft,  and  I 
saw  a  woman's  straw  hat  just  visible  above  the  faded  red 
curtain. 

The  next  moment  the  old  verger  came  hurrying  towards  us, 
eager  to  point  out  what  he  considered  the  most  remarkable 
objects  in  the  church.  His  high,  thin  tones  broke  discordantly 
upon  the  music,  and  when  Adrian  alluded  to  it,  hoping  to  check 
his  garrulity,  he  made  answer,  with  an  air  of  easy  contempt  : 

"The  music!  Oh!  it's  only  Miss  Nettleton,  the  Rector's 
governess,  having  a  little  practice.  She's  engaged  to  play  the 
organ,  you  know,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  children." 

"  Miss  Nettleton  1"  It  seemed  a  startling  coincidence  that 
that  should  be  her  name.  I  glanced  at  Adrian  and  saw  that  he 
had  changed  colour,  while  his  eyes  turned  eagerly  towards 
the  gallery. 

He  grew  impatient  of  the  chatter  of  the  old  verger,  who  now 
proposed  to  show  us  in  the  churchyard  the  grave  of  a  certain 
famous  professor,  which  he  thought  we  ought  not  to  have  over- 
looked. Adrian  was  making  signs,  which  1  interpreted  to 
mean  that  I  might  go  with  the  old  man  if  I  liked,  but  he  pre- 
ferred to  stay  and  listen  to  the  music,  when  the  player  struck  a 
final  chord  and  ceased.  We  heard  the  sound  of  the  instrument 
being  closed  and  then  a  light  step  upon  the  stair  leading  to  the 
gallery.  I  started  when  a  gleam  of  blue  appeared  below  the 
arch  at  the  foot  of  the  tower.  It  was  a  lady  wearing  a  blue 
skirt  and  a  white  bodice,  adorned — oh,  strange  coincidence  ! — 
with  a  knot  of  cornflowers,  who  came  towards  us  so  quietly 
that  the  verger  never  heard  her  approach.  1  turned  towards 
Adrian,  and  was  amazed  at  the  light  which  came  into  his  eyes. 
Then  I  saw  that  the  lady's  blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  a 
startled,  awe-struck  expression,  while  a  tide  of  deep  crimson 
rose  in  her  face. 

I  took  the  old  man  by  the  arm  and  led  him  away  ere  he 
had  time  to  note  anything.  "Come  and  show"  me  the 
Professor's  grave,"  I  said  ;  "  my  friend  will  follow.  Tell  me  all 
you  know  about  him.  Did  you  say  that  strangers  from  America 
come  here  to  see  his  grave  ?" 

"Ay,  that's  true  enough,"  he  said,  stepping  readily  from 
the  church  ;  "you  wouldn't  believe  the  folks  that  I  have  here. 
Sometimes  they're  foreigners  that  can't  speak  the  English 
language  properly,  let  alone  Americans.  Miss  Nettleton  there, 
by-the-bye  "—he  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in  the 
direction  of  the  church—"  has  been  in  America." 

"  Oh,  really  !  "  I  said.     "  Has  she  been  here  long  ? " 

"  Two  years  last  Midsummer,"  he  said.  "  Her  coming's  been 
a  blessing  to  the  parish.     I  don't  know  what  the  Rector  would 


do  without  her,  for  he's  a  widower  man,  and  the  sister  who 
keeps  his  house  is  a  poor  hand  with  children.  My  wife  says 
he'll  marry  her  ;  but  I  don't  know  about  that,  though  I  can't 
deny  that  she's  as  good  as  the  one  he  lost,  if  not  better.'' 

Hope  did  not  appear,  and  I  encouraged  the  old  man  to 
gossip  as  he  would  while  we  inspected  the  Professor's  grave. 
I  gave  my  friend  his  opportunity,  though  I  was  consumed  with 
anxiety  as  to  what  the  result  would  be.  Quite  half  an  hour 
elapsed  ere  he  came  out,  looking  radiant.  He  had  no  eyes  for 
me  as  he  walked  with  Miss  Nettleton  to  .the  gate  which 
admitted  to  the  Rectory  garden.  There  they  parted,  after  a 
prolonged  farewell.  Adrian  rejoined  me,  showed  no  interest  in 
the  Professor's  grave,  but  dismissed  the  verger  with  a  gratuity 
which  made  him  open  his  eyes. 

"  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  soon 
as  we  were  alone.  "  To  think  I  should  meet  her  here,  just  after 
we  had  been  talking  about  her  !  Of  course  you  have  guessed 
who  she  is  ?  " 

"Miss  Gertrude  Nettleton?"  I  said.  "Yes,  naturally  I 
supposed  so.  Has  she — has  she  explained  things  to  your 
satisfaction  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly.  It  was  just  as  I  imagined — her  father 
took  the  money.  Poor  girl  !  he  was  the  evil  genius  of  her  life, 
and  also  of  her  mother's,  whose  married  life,  happily  for  her> 
was  short." 

"  How  did  he  do  it  ? "  I  asked. 

"She  had  not  seen  him  for  years — she  believed  him  to  be 
in  America — when  that  day  he  appeared  at  the  Vicarage,  having 
succeeded  in  tracing  her  there.  She  encountered  him  in  the 
garden,  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  join  the  children  on  the 
common.  He  wanted  money,  and  she  promised  him  all  that 
she  had,  if  he  would  go  away  quietly.  While  she  went  to  her 
room  to  fetch  it,  he  entered  the  Vicar's  study  by  the  open 
window  and  rifled  the  drawer.  She  came  back  and  caught 
him  in  the  act  ;  but  he  threw  her  off  and  escaped.  For  a  while 
she  pursued  him  along  the  road  ;  but  soon  lost  sight  of  him. 
She  wandered  on,  feeling  desperate,  till  she  found  herself  near 
the  common,  and — you  know  the  rest.  She  had  not  the  courage 
to  tell  her  story  to  the  Vicar  and  his  wife,  although  they  had 
been  very  kind  to  her.  She  thought  she  would  follow  her 
father  to  London  and  seek  him  at  an  address  he  had  mentioned 
there,  hoping  to  induce  him  to  return  the  money.  Of  course 
it  was  the  worst  thing  possible  for  her  to  do." 

"And  did  she  succeed  in  finding  him  ?"  I  asked. 

"  She  actually  did  ;  but  you  may  imagine  he  was  not  to  be 
persuaded  to  return  the  money.  Apparently  it  brought  him 
luck  at  the  gaming-table,  for  almost  immediately  he  was  able  to 
start  for  America,  taking  her  with  him.  She  was  glad  to  go, 
for  she  knew  that  her  life  in  England  was  wrecked.  She  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  in  America  ;  but  she  lived  a  good  and  honourable 
life.  Her  father  is  dead.  She  nursed  him  through  his  last 
illness,  and  doubtless,  after  the  manner  of  women,  it  was  with 
a  devotion  the  old  wretch  little  deserved.  She  remained  in  New 
York,  earning  money  by  teaching  and  denying  herself  every 
luxury  till  she  had  saved  enough  to  return  to  England  and 
restore  the  money  her  father  had  taken.  She  came  back  two 
years  ago,  and,  presenting  herself  at  the  Vicarage  and  telling  her 
story,  was  received  by  the  Vicar  and  his  wife  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  sympathy.  They  are  such  good  Christians  that, 
with  the  exception  of  telling  Hacker,  who,  you  know,  has  a 
lawyer's  gift  of  reticence,  they  had  kept  secret  the  loss  of  the 
money  and  the  dark  suspicion  which  it  cast  on  her.  They  found 
Miss  Nettleton  the  situation  which  she  now  fills." 

"  They  are  good  people  indeed,"  I  said.  "  Poor  girl  1  How 
she  suffered  for  the  sins  of  her  father  !  But  that  trial  is 
over  now." 

"  Yes,  thank  God  I  it  is  over,"  Adrian  said  with  fervour.  "  Oh, 
I  am  glad  we  came  here  to-day  I  I  would  not  have  missed 
knowing  the  end  of  her  story." 

But  I  knew  that  that  was  not  the  end,  and  1  foresaw  that 
Adrian  and  I  would  not  again  spend  our  holidays  together  in 
careless  freedom  tramping  through  the  country.  It  was  not  for 
one  night  only  that  we  stayed  at  the  village  inn.  We  finished 
our  holiday  there,  and  now  I  am  looking  forward  to  acting  as 
"  best  man "  at  a  wedding  early  in  the  New  Year.  Adrian's 
gain  involves  my  loss  ;  but  I  can  rejoice,  for  I  verily  believe  that 
no  shadows  from  the  past  will  have  power  to  cloud  the  happiness 
of  my  friend  and  his  wife. 
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Helps    for    Sunday-School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 
By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 
Dec.  7. — Ruth  and  Naomi  (Ruth  i.   14-22). 

"  Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law.''  Are  there  any  other 
memorable  kisses  in  Scripture  ?  When  Samuel  anointed 
Saul,  he  took  a  vial  of  oil  and  poured  it  upon  his  head  and  kissed 
him  (i  Sam.  -x.  1).  When  Joseph  made  himself  known  to  his 
brethren,  he  kissed  them  all,  and  wept  upon  them  (Gen.  xlv.  15). 
When  Absalom  was  courting  favour,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to 
every  man  who  came  to  him,  and  took  him  and  kissed  him 
(2  Sam.  XV.  5).  When  Joab  murdered  Amasa,  he  took  Amasa 
by  the  beard  with  the  right  hand  to  kiss  him  (2  Sam.  xx.  9). 
And  when  Judas  went  forth  to  betray  his  Master,  he  came  to 
Jesus,  and  said,  "  Hail,  Master,"  and  kissed  Him  (Matt.  xxvi.  49). 

"The  parting  of  the  ways."  What  we  call  a  "watershed '' 
the  Romans  named  divortium,  and  in  the  religious  traditions 
of  all  countries,  says  Dean  Stanley,  there  is  often  described 
such  a  separation,  where  those  who  have  been  companions  up 
to  a  certain  point  are  thenceforth  severed  asunder.  In  Greek 
teaching  the  choice  is  described,  through  the  well-known  fable 
of  Hercules,  between  the  rugged  path  of  virtue  and  the  easy 
descent  of  pleasure.  In  Mussulman  legends  Mahomet  stands 
on  the  mountain  above  Damascus,  and  gazing  on  the  glorious 
view,  turns  away  from  it  with  the  words,  "  Man  has  but  one 
paradise,  and  mine  is  fixed  elsewhere." 

"  Ruth  gave  herself."  There  is  a  story  that  the  pupils  of 
Socrates  used  to  bring  him  valuable  gifts  from  time  to  time,  as 
tokens  of  their  esteem  and  love.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the 
pupils  waited  until  all  the  others  had  given  their  gifts,  and  then 
he  threw  himself  at  Socrates'  feet,  saying,  "  O  Master,  I  have 
nothing  to  give  thee  except  myself  !  Take  me,  that  thou  mayst 
make  a  better  man'of  me.''  There  was  no  gift  which  Socrates 
received  that  day  which  he  valued  half  so  much.  So  Ruth 
.acted  towards  Naomi.    So  are  we  called  on  to  trust  Jesus. 

Dec.  14. —  The  Boy  Samuel  (i  Sam.  iii.  1-14) 
"  Hannah  and  Samuel."  When  Robert  Moffat  was  starting 
Tor  a  situation  in  England,  his  mother  went  with  him  so  far 
on  his  way,  and  when  they  were  about  to  part  she  told  him  that 
she  wished  him  to  promise  something.  At  first  he  was  not 
very  willing  (says  Mr.  Milligan),  but  at  length  he  gave  the 
desired  promise.  "  I  only  ask  you,"  said  his  mother,  "whether 
you  will  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  morning,  and 
another  every  evening?"  Robert  was  true  to  his  promise.  In 
his  new  surroundings  he  regularly  read  his  Bible,  and  the 
fruit  was  seen  in  after-years  when  he  himself  went  as  a 
missionary  to  the  poor  savages  of  Africa. 

"Even  a  child  is  known  by  his  doings."  How  true  this 
is  of  Samuel  !  Illustrate  from  Joseph,  Abijah,  Timothy,  and, 
above  all,  Jesus,  in  the  Bible.  Outside  the  Bible  we  have 
the  life  of  Edward  VL,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  England 
when  he  was  ninei  years  old  and  died  in  his  sixteenth  year. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  reigned  wisely  and  well,  for  he  loved 
God,  and  the  Bible  was  his  rule  of  life. 

Dec.  2\.—  The  Birth  of  Christ  (Luke  ii.  8-20) 
"  Let  us  go  even  n07t'  unto  Bethlehem."  It  is  told  in  legend 
that,  as  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  followed  the  star  which  led 
them  to  the  new-born  Christ,  they  came,  towards  evening,  to 
the  house  of  a  woman,  Baboushka.  They  told  her  whom  they 
were  seeking,  and  urged  her  to  come  with  them.  She  begged 
them  to  wait  a  little  until  she  was  ready,  but  they  would  not 
delay.  So  they  proceeded  on  their  way  ;  and  Baboushaka,  as 
soon  as  she  had  attended  to  some  household  labour,  prepared 
to  follow.  But  alas  !  when  she  went  out  into  the  night  she 
saw  no  guiding  star,  and  the  Wise  Men  had  disappeared  in  the 
distance.  Yet  she  followed  on,  hoping  in  the  end  to  overtake 
them,  or  to  find  the  infant  Saviour.  And  still,  the  legend  runs, 
she  vainly  seeks,  during  long  centuries  of  years,  to  find  the  star 
or  the  Babe,  wandering  nightly  the  hills  and  vales  of  Palestine, 
but  finds  them  not,  because  she  had  neglected  her  opportunity. 
"  The  Babe  lying  in  a  manger."  An  old  story  tells  that 
when  the  villagers  were  in  any  trouble  and  distress,  they  used 
to  say,  "  Come,  let  us  look  on  Mary's  Son."  There  is  this 
deep  truth  in  that,  that  a  sight  of  Jesus,  bom  and  dying  for  us, 
is  the  true  source  of  strength  and  peace. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

Bv  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
Dec.  7. — Helping  or  Hindering  (Num.  xiii.  26-33) 

In  Dr.  Dale's  biography  there  is  a  painful  instance  of  an 
opportunity  for  helping  missed.  When  he  returned  home  from 
Andover,  full  of  youthful  hopes  in  view  of  becoming  a  Christian 
minister,  he  approached  his  old  pastor,  Dr.  Campbell,  seeking 
advice  and  guidance.  For  some  reason  or  other  Dr.  Campbell 
gave  an  unqualified  rebuff,  and  by  his  disapproval  nearly 
arrested  a  career  of  the  most  conspicuous  service. 

The  late  Dr.  Herber  Evans  suggested  the  formation  in  our 
Churches  of  a  "Society  of  Encouragers,"  with  generous  hearts 
and  words,  and  quick  eyes  to  see  the  chances  of  helping  the 
disheartened.  There  were  ten  discouragers  against  two 
encouragers  at  Paran  :  had  the  numbers  been  reversed,  how 
history  might  have  been  changed  ! 


Dec.   14. —  Our  Fellowship  (i  John  i.) 

The  two  conditions  of  Christian  fellowship  are — (i)  walking 
in  the  light,  (2)  inward  cleansing.  Two  pilgrims,  on  a  dark  j 
night,  may  be  on  the  same  road,  unknown  to  each  other,  and  % 
therefore  unable  to  help  each  other  at  need  ;  but  the  morning 
light  serves  to  bring  them  together.  Banyan's  Pilgrim  was 
alone  in  the  Dark  Valley  :  it  was  after  coming  out  into  the 
light — "just  now  the  sun  was  rising"— that  he  saw  and  overtook 
Faithful,  and  had  "sweet  discourse  "  and  fellowship. 

The  uncleansed  can  have  no  real  fellowship :  corruption 
separates,  holiness  unites.  When  a  tree  decays  it  falls  apart — 
branch,  bark,  stem,  root  ;  but  while  it  is  healthily  growing, 
everything  adds  to  its  compactness.  In  hell  Dante  saw  no 
fellowship  ;  but  in  Paradise  he  beheld  the  souls  of  the  redeemed 
as  one  White  Rose.  It  is  the  cleansing  blood  of  Christ  that 
secures  citizenship  in  heaven. 


Dec.  21.  — Christmas :   Its  Message  to  Us  (Luke  ii.   1-20) 

The  message  of  Christmas,  which  absorbs  all  other 
messages,  is  this — "  A  Saviour."  What  were  all  the  good 
wishes,  the  friendly  gifts,  the  home-comings,  without  that  ? 
He  is  a  Saviour  here  and  now — to  you,  to  me — finding  no 
heart  too  lowly  for  His  abode  ;  and  if  a  Saviour  for  one,  then 
for  every  one.  "  If  the  message  of  the  Incarnation,"  wrote 
Bishop  Westcott,  "necessarily  transcends  our  thoughts  in  its 
fulness,  none  the  less  it  comes  within  the  range  of  our  experience 
as  far  as  our  thoughts  can  reach.  It  touches  life  at  every 
point." 

The  joy  of  Christmas,  to  be  true,  must  not  be  the  joy  we 
bring,  but  the  joy  which  God  brings  us.  Christmas,  said 
Eugenie  de  Guerin,  "  brings  me  as  much  joy  as  to  the  shepherds 
of  Bethlehem.  Truly  the  whole  soul  sings  aloud  at  this  glad 
advent  of  God  " 


Dec.  28.— 77/c   ]Vay  Home  (John  xiv.   1-6;  Rev.  xxi.  1-4) 

When  Christ  declares  Himself  to  be  the  way  home,  it  means 
that  the  way  starts  here — here  where  each  one  stands. 

Thou  art  the  Way. 
Hadst  Thou  been  nothing  but  the  goal, 

I  cannot  say 
If  Thou  hadst  ever  met  my  soul. 

To  be  on  the  way  home  is  to  be  in  the  home-spirit.  Had 
any  one  been  fifty  years  from  England  in  some  remote  island, 
were  he  to  return,  his  thoughts  during  the  voyage  would  dwell, 
not  on  the  dress,  the  language,  the  scenes  of  the  island  he 
leaves,  but  on  those  of  the  island-home  he  hopes  to  reach. 
And  so  God's  voyagers.  At  the  same  time,  "  whoever,"  says 
Miss  Rossetti,  "seeks  citizenship  at  last  in  that  all-holy  City 
must  now  day  by  day  watch,  pray,  labour,  agonise,  it  may  be, 
to  sanctify  his  allotted  dwelling  in  his  present  mean  city." 
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Some  Fathers  and  Sons  in  the  Ministry 
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IT  is  believed  that  there  are  about  twenty  thousand 
ministers  of  religion  in  the  British  Isles,  and  it  is 
perhaps  worth  remarking  that  in  that  large  company  there 
are  comparatively  few  fathers  and  sons^  In  this  and  a 
subsequent  article  we  shall  make  a  few  brief  notes  con- 
cerning the  more  remarkable  of  such  cases  as  exist.  The 
reader  will  under- 
stand that  we  are 
dealing  only  with 
instances  in  which 
both  generations  are 
living.  The  many 
cases  of  ministers 
who  are  sons  of 
ministers  that  have 
gone  to  their  rest 
and  reward  do  not 
come  within  the 
scope  of  these  notes. 
Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  instance 
of  father  and  son 
in  the  ministry  is 
afforded  by  Ur. 
Marshall  Lang,  the 
Principal  of  Aber- 
deen University,  and 

the  Bishop  of  Stepney  (the  Right  Rev.  Cosmo  Gordon 
Lang).  Father  and  son  have  both  attained  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  their  different  communions.  Principal  Lang 
belongs  to  the  Presbyterian  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  for  years  exercised  a  diligent  and  fruitful  ministry  in 
Glasgow.  Dr.  Lang  has  always  been  deeply  interested  in 
what  is  known  as  "the  condition  of  the  people  question," 
and,  in  recognition  of  his  worth  as  a  pastor,  preacher, 
and    administrator,    was    some    years    ago    elected    to    the 

highest 
official -posi- 
tion in  his 
C  h  urch — 
that  of 
Moderator 
of  the 
General 
Assembly. 
Dr.  Lang 
made  him- 
self very 
acceptable 
to  his  breth- 
ren during 
his  year  of 
office.  A 
few  years 
ago  Lord 
Balfour  of 
Burleigh 
,    ,  chose     him 
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Bishop  is  a 
bach  elor. 
Queen  Vic- 
toria once 
advised  him 
to  get  a  wife, 
because, 
said  Her 
Majesty,  a 
wife  would 
help  him  far 
more  than 
any  curate. 
"  Ah  !  but, 
your  Ma- 
jesty," said 
Mr.  Lang, 
"  I  can  get 
rid  of  an 
unsuitable 
curate,  but  I 
cannot  get 
ridofawife." 


Sir  William  Geddes  at 
Aberdeen  University. 
It  is  surely  a  re- 
markable thing  that 
the  son  of  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  minister 
should  become  a 
Bishop  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  during 
the  lifetime  of  his 
father.  Mr.  Lang 
was  a  favourite  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and 
his  rise  in  the 
Church — he  is  not 
yet  forty — has  been 
very  rapid.  His 
wonderful  work 
among  the  poor  at 
Portsea  made  him 
an  ideal  successor  of 
Dr.  Winnington- 
Ingram  as  the  Bishop 
of  the  East  End 
of  London.  Dr. 
Ingram's  place  was 
hard  to  fill,  but 
Bishop  Lang  is  doing 
marvellously  well.  It 
is  stated  that  he 
recently  declined  the 
Bishopric  of  Mel- 
bourne. Doubtless 
he  is  destined  for  the 
highest  positions  in 
the    Church.       The 
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Dr.  Farrar,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  has  two  sons  in  the 
ministry — the  Rev.  Eric  Farrar,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  John's, 
Hoxton,  and  the  Rev.  Ivor  Farrar,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St. 
Michael's,  Chester  Square.  When  Dr.  Farrar  was  at  West- 
minster  his   son   Eric  acted   as  his  curate.      Dr.   Farrar's 

REV.    STANLKV  ROGERS 
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successor  as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Arch- 
deacon Wilherforce)  finds  a  locum  tenens  in  the  Rev.  Eric 
Farrar  when  he  is  indisposed.  Since  his  withdrawal  from 
London  to  Canterbury  Dr.  Farrar  has  not  been  as  pro- 
minently before  the  public  as  formerly.  His  health  has 
been  unsatisfactory  for  a  long  time,  and  his  ministrations 
are  confined  mainly  to  Canterbury  Cathedral.     Dr.  F^arrar 


is  very  copious  both  as  an  orator  and  author.  The  most 
popular  of  his  long  list  of  books  is  "The  Life  of  Christ,"' 
which  has  passed  through  twenty-four  editions,  and  which 
is  the  most  widely  circulated  of  any  of  the  biographies  of 
our  Lord — with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  authentic 
Gospels. 

Two   of    Dr.    Guinness    Rogers's    sons    have    followed 
their  father  into  the  Congregational  ministry.      'Ihe   Rev> 
Stanley  Rogers  has  just  celebrated  the  semi-jubilee  of  his- 
pastorate  in   Liverpool,  amid  many  manifestations  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  people,  his  brethren, 
and  the  citizens  of  Liverpool.      Mr.    Rogers  has  been   a. 
very  industrious  pastor,   and  a  faithful,  edifying  preacher. 
His  venerable  father,  as   is  well   known,   was  the   moving 
spirit  of  the  Congregational  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  and 
the  Rev.  Stanley  Rogers  rendered  yeoman  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  efforts- 
of   the    young    people 
of  the  Church  for  the 
fund.       Dr.     Rogers's 
other    son,    the    Rev. 
Arthur        Guinness 
Rogers,    D.D-,    spent 
many     years     in     the 
United  States,  and  was 
recently  elected  pa.stor 
of  the  South  Cliff  Con- 
gregational   Church, 
Scarborough- 

Dr.        Guinness- 
Rogers  is  indeed  "  like 
a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers    of    water,    that 
bringeth  forth  his  fruit 
in  his  season  ;  his  leaf 
also  shall  not  wither  ; 
and  whatsoever  he 
doeth    shall    prosper." 
Though  he  has  retired 
from  the  active  pastor- 
ate, he  is  still  as  active 
as  ever.     His  services- 
t  o    the    Twentieth. 
Century  Fund   of  his. 
denomination    will 
always     be     held     in 
grateful  remembrance. 
He    travelled    con- 
stantly  over   the    whole    ot    England   and    Wales    in    the 
interests   of  the    Fund,   preaching   and   speaking   at    least 
every  lalternate  day.     His  energy  and  devotion  must  have 
put  many  a  younger  man  to  shame.      There  is  no  doubt 
that   Dr.    Rogers   would   be  prepared   to   declare — as   Dr. 
Parker    has    done — that   if    he   had  to    live  his  life   over 
again  he  would    be  a  Congregational   minister,    and  he  is 
very   proud    and    thankful    that   two   of  his  sons   are  de- 
voting their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Gospel. 

Another  ex-Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  who- 
has  the  happiness  and  pride  of  possessing  a  son  in  the 
ministry  is  the  Rev.  Alfred  Rowland,  LL.B.,  B.A.  Among 
the  earliest  and  best  fruit  of  Mansfield  College  is  the 
Rev.  A.  N.  Rowland,  M.A.,  of  Putney.  Mr.  A.  Norman 
Rowland  is  a  cultured  and  effective  preacher,  possessing 
a  distinct  literary  gift.  Principal  F'airbairn's  young  men 
are  almost  invariably  distinguished  for  their  devotion 
to  what  may  be  called  the  social  and  humanistic  side  of 
Christianity,  and   Mr.   Norman    Rowland  is  no  exception. 
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RKV.    ALFRED   ROWLAND,    H.A.,   LL.R 


He  is  particularly 
interested  in  the 
Free  Church  Hoys' 
<Jamp  Movement,  and 
has  done  not  a  little 
by  pen  and  voice  to 
promote  and  extend 
it.  He  has  in  his 
own  father  as  near  an 
approach  to  the  ideal 
pastor  as  there  is 
among  us.  The  Rev. 
Alfred  Rowland  min- 
isters to  one  of  the 
largest,  most  compact, 
and  best  organised 
Churches  in  Nortli 
London.  Mr.  Row- 
i^and's  gifts  as  a 
preacher  and  lecturer 

are  of  no  mean  order.  As  a  pastor  he  is  unexcelled.  It 
might  almost  be  said,  without  serious  challenge,  that  he 
is  the  greatest  Congregational  pastor  in  England.  His 
■Church  is  a  family,  and  he  is  the  father  of  his  people. 
Mr.  Rowland  has  the  profoundest  belief  in  pastoral  visita- 
tion, and  firmly  believes  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  if 
a  preacher,  with  practically  the  same  con- 
gregation every  Sunday,  is  to  speak  to  the 
needs  of  his  people.  Mr.  Rowland's  sermons 
are  not  arrows  sent  into  the  air ;  they  are 
aimed  at  definite  marks,  and  only  by  moving 
constantly  in  and  out  among  his  people  can  a 
pastor  learn  what  should  be  the  targets  of 
his  discourses.  It  is  not  denied  for  a  moment 
that  a  great  preacher,  who  may,  do  little 
or  no  pastoral  visitation,  may  exercise  a 
very  influential  ministry ;  but  he  will  not 
be  a  great  parish  minister.  A  great  parish 
minister  is   an   accurate    description   of   Mr. 
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REV.  FRANK  H.  WEBB- 
PEPLOE,  M.A., 

V'lCAR  OK  Leck,  Kirkbv  Lonsdale, 
Westmorland 

Mr.  Webb.Peploe   was  Chaplain   of 

the   Mission  to  Seamen  on  the 

Tyne  for  about  seven  years. 
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Alfred  Rowland. 
Mr.  Rowland  has 
but  recently  re- 
turned from  a  very 
successful  visit  to 
.\merica  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Con- 
gregational Union  of 
lingland  and  Wales, 
and  has  brought  with 
him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  a  distinction 
which  few  men  could 
wear  more  fitly  and 
worthily. 

Prebendary  Webb- 
Peploe,  M.A.,the  well- 
known  Evangelical 
clergyman,  and  one  of 
the  Keswick  leaders,  has  three  sons  following  in  his 
honoured  footsteps — the  Rev.  R.  Murray  Webb-Peploe, 
M.A.,  who,  before  his  health  gave  way,  was  his  father's 
curate,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Webb-Peploe,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Leck,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Webb- 
Peploe,  M.A.,  Assistant  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  at  Ply- 
mouth. There  must  indeed  be  few  clergymen 
who  can  claim  to  have  given  more  sons  to 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  record  of  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Walters,  the  well-known  Secretary  of  the 
London  Wesleyan  Mission  (whose  recent 
sore  bereavement  in  the  heroic  death  of  his 
noble  wife  has  won  him  the  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  thousands  all  over  the  country),  is 
even  more  striking  than  that  of  Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe,  for  he  has  five  ministerial  sons. 
But  of  this  in  the  next  number  of  The 
Britlsh  Monthly. 
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His  Neighbour's  Dwelling 


BY   DAVID  LYALL 


THE  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  a  man  came  swinging  up  a  country 
lane  in  the  pleasant  dusk  of  an  autumn  evening,  walking 
with  the  steady,  purposeful  tread  of  one  who  has  his  days  full 
and  knows  few  idle  hours. 

The  lane  was  a  mere  wide  track  through  fields,  pleasant 
enough  footing  in  dry  weather,  but  woeful  in  bad,  for  the  soil 
had  a  peculiar,  clinging  quality,  and  in  that  particular  lane  dried 
slowly  after  rain,  probably  because  the  hedges  were  high  on 
either  side  and  a  great  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  field  to  the 
right  broke  the  sweep  of  the  wind.  It  was  a  beautiful  and  quiet 
spot,  and  though  not  remote  from  the  habitations  of  men,  seemed 
so;  only  the  cows  grazing  peacefully  on  the  sweet  autumn  herbage 
gave  a  touch  of  life  to  the  scene.  The  leaves  were  hanging 
yellow  on  the  trees  and  the  bramble  black  on  the  hedgerows 
side  by  side  with  the  flame  of  the  rowan  and  the  haw.  Towards 
its  outlet  upon  a  wide  sweep  of  gorsecovered  common  the  lane 
widened,  and  to  the  right  the  gleam  of  a  white  fence  indicated 
the  proximity  of  some  dwelling-house.  As  he  came  within  sight 
of  it,  the  expression  on  the  man's  face  suddenly  changed  from 
one  of  placid  contemplation  to  an  alert,  suspicious  look  as  of  one 
who  scents  evil,  and  is  ready  to  resent  it. 

The  cause  was  a  little  group  of  men  standing  in  the  middle  ot 
the  lane,  one  with  a  note-book  in  his  hand  talking  earnestly  to 
the  others,  and  indicating  the  adjoining  field  with  various 
gestures  explanatory  and  suggestive.  They  saw  the  man 
coming,  and  there  was  just  a  momentary  hesitation  ;  then  an 
expression  of  slow,  quiet  enjoyment,  or  rather  appreciation,  of  a 
peculiar  situation  might  have  been  seen  on  their  faces. 

As  Gavin  Learmonth  drew  nearer,  his  sharp  eye  saw  that  the 
fence  had  been  removed  for  about  thirty  yards  facing  the  lane, 
and  that  the  ground  had  evidently  been  measured  off.  When 
he  reached  the  group,  he  stopped  short,  and  his  expression  was 
not  good  to  see.  "  What's  going  to  happen  here  ? "  he  asked 
abruptly  and  peremptorily. 

One  of  the  listeners,  an  old  man  with  a  somewhat  meek 
look,  distinctly  winced.     For  a  moment  no  one  spoke. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  repeated  Learmonth  still  more  aggressively. 
This  time  the  meek  man  answered. 
"  Ye  can  see  for  yoursel'.     We're  gaun  to  build." 
Learmonth's    brow    grew   black,  and    his   eyes    positively 
glared.     "  Build  here,  Grierson  ?     Do  it  at  your  peril." 

At  these  blatant  words  two  of  them  laughed,  and  even  the 
meek  man  smiled. 

"  Where's  the  peril  to  come  from  ?  The  land's  mine,  Maister 
Learmonth,  and  it's  a  hoose  for  Maister  Clyde  the  lawyer  we're 
to  put  up.     The  foundations  will  be  dug  the  morn's  mornin'." 

"  They  may  be  dug,  but  nothing  will  ever  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  them.  Do  you  hear?  I  give  you  fair  warning,"  he  said  in  a 
threatening  voice,  and,  clenching  his  fist,  he  strode  on  and  left 
them.  A  curious  chill  seemed  to  descend  upon  the  little  group. 
"He's  a  thrawn  deil,  an'  aye  was,"  observed  James  Ogilvie 
the  architect,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  He'll  give  you 
trouble,  Davie,"  he  added  to  the  tneekman,  who  was  the  owner 
of  the  land  and  responsible  for  any  building  which  might  be 
erected  thereon.  He  turned  round  at  these  words  and  contem- 
plated the  white  gate  through  which  Learmonth  had  disappeared 
into  his  own  trim  garden,  at  the  far  side  of  which  his  comfortable 
two-storey  house  stood  among  its  sheltering  trees. 

"Ye've  said  it,  Maister  Ogilvie.  It's  a  hale  world  he  needs 
for  himsel',  but  it's  a  hale  world  he'll  no  get.     Did  ye  ever  hear 


sic  nonsense  ?    What  herm  can  a  hoose  here  do  to  hii 
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the  high  windows  they  micht  see  into  his  stable  yaird,  and  that's 
a'.  1  wish  I  had  never  set  een  on  him.  He's  been  naething  but 
an  ill  wind  to  Blackstone  since  ever  he  set  his  sour  face  upon  it." 

Then  they  changed  the  subject  and  sought  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  the  plan  of  the  contemplated  house,  but 
somehow  it  had  suddenly  been  arrested,  or  rather  turned 
into  another  and  less  pleasant  channel.  The  hint  of  trouble 
was  in  the  air  ;  it  was  as  if  some  cold,  dark  cloud  had  fallen 
across  the  pleasant  clearness  of  the  October  night.  So  presently 
they  dispersed,  agreeing  to  meet  at  an  early  hour  next  morning 
for  further  discussion  and  agreement. 

Meanwhile,' Gavin  Learmonth   had  carried  his  black,  for- 


bidding face  within  the  precinctsof  his  own  home.  He  hung  up 
his  hat,  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  little  morning-room,  where 
his  wife  often  sat,  and  not  finding  her  there,  called  her  by  name. 
"I'm  coming,  dear.  I've  been  to  Caldwell  to  see  mother. 
I've  only  just  got  home."  She  appeared  on  the  stairs  as  she 
spoke,  fastening  a  brooch  in  the  lace  at  her  throat.  She  was  a 
slender,  pale  woman  with  a  sweet  but  not  a  happy  face.  And 
her  expression  that  day  was  one  of  distinct  apprehension. 

"To  Caldwell?  You  didn't  say  anything  about  it  this 
morning." 

"  No  ;  I  didn't  think  of  it  until  you  had  gone  away.  I  came 
out  by  the  five-eighteen.  That's  why  I  wasn't  down  the  lane  to. 
meet  you.     Have  you  had  a  busy  day  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  brag  about.  Come  in  and  sit  down.  Tell  me^ 
did  you  know  anything  about  this  ghastly  cheek  of  Grierson's. 
wanting  to  build  a  house  for  Clyde  alongside  of  ours  ?" 

"  I  heard  about  it  a  while  ago  from  Mrs.  Clyde's  mother,"  she 
admitted,  and  slightly  winced.  She  did  not  think  of  adding  that 
she  had  gone  out  to  Caldwell  to  see  her  motherfor  no  other  reasoii 
than  to  escape  the  walk  in  the  lane  when  the  fence  was  down. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  You  ought  to  have  told  me.  I 
could  have  prevented  it.  Now  it's  too  late,  and  in  a  month  or 
two  we'll  have  the  felicity  of  beholding  one  of  Grierson's  best 
jerry-builts  from  every  window,  and  Clyde's  numerous  offspring 
spying  on  us  at  every  turn.  What  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

"Nothing.  It  is  no  business  of  mine  or  yours,"  she  said 
quietly,  but  showing  that  she  resented  the  tone  and  words. 
"  The  land  is  Grierson's,  I  suppose  ;  he  can  do  what  he 
likes  with  it,  and  anything  might  have  been  built  on  it,  even 
a  factory,  so  I  think  we  ought  to  be  thankful." 

"Well,  in  spite  of  your  view,  I'll  see  whether  I  can't 
nip  him  in  the  bud.  I'll  go  out  to  Caldwell  to-morrow  and 
see  the  lawyers  about  it.  When  I  bought  my  land  from. 
Grierson,  he  distinctly  promised  that  nothing  should  be  built 
on  this  side  of  the  lane.     I'll  hold  him  to  it." 

"  But  it's  a  long  way  from  the  house,  Gavin.  We  shan't 
be  overlooked.  I  think  you  should  leave  it.  What's  the  use  of 
quarrelling  with  people  about  so  little  ? " 

"  Little,  do  you  call  it?  Grierson's  played  me  false,  and  he- 
had  me,  too,  over  the  titles  of  the  land.  He's  an  old  sharper. 
But  I'll  be  even  with  him,  and  I  won't  have  Clyde  as  a  neighbour, 
if  I  can  prevent  it." 

Mary  Learmonth  said  no  more  ;  indeed,  she  saw  that  in  her 
husband's  present  mood  it  would  be  worse  than  useless.  But 
the  shadow  deepened  a  little  in  her  quiet  eyes,  and  whea 
she  turned  her  head  away  her  lip  trembled.  She  was  a  peace- 
able, kindly  soul,  full  of  lovingkindness  towards  the  whole  world  ;. 
but  since  her  marriage  her  generous  impulses  had  been  sadly 
curbed,  and  Learmonth  had  done  his  best  to  convert  her  to  his. 
sordid  views  of  life.  From  his  youth  up  he  had  been  an 
Ishmaelite— his  hand  against  every  man.  Naturally  suspicious, 
of  human  motive,  he  had  allowed  it  to  become  a  passion 
with  him,  and  was  always  at  loggerheads  with  some  one. 
He  looked  at  his  wife  suspiciously  as  she  turned  to  leave  the- 
room.  "  I  believe  you're  in  league  with  them.  You've  a 
sneaking  liking  for  Clyde,  yet.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  ot 
yourself,"  he  said  sourly. 

"So  ought  you,"  she  answered,  with  a  sudden  spirit.  "  I 
won't  stay  and  talk  to  you  any  more." 

And  she  left  him,  a  prey  to  his  own  dark  thoughts.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  inordinately  jealous  of  Clyde.  They  had  both 
been  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Mary  Farquhar,  and  though  he  had 
been  successful,  he  sometimes  thought  she  preferred  Clyde.  It 
was  pure  imaginationon  his  part,  for  man  had  never  a  more  loyal 
wife,  while  Clyde  himself  had  married,  and  was  apparently 
happy.  It  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  Learmonth  that 
they  were  childless.  If  he  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  nature,  it  was 
for  children,  and  Mary  had  accidentally  discovered  one  day  that 
he  gave  away  large  sums  in  aid  of  children's  charities,  though 
no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  dared  ask  him  for  a  subscription 
for  anything.  And  again  she  had  prayed  that  God  would 
remove  her  reproach  from  her,  and  give  her  a  child,  so  that  it 
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might  work  a  miracle  of  grace  in  her  husband's  heart.     But  so 
far  that  prayer  had  been  denied. 

Next  morning,  instead  of  going  to  his  own  office,  Learmonth 
journeyed  to  tlie  county  town  of  Caldwell  to  consult  with  his 
solicitors  regarding  the  proposed  building  in-tlie  lane  at  the  end 
of  his  garden.  When  he  came  home  that  night  his  face  was 
gloomier  than  ever,  and  Mary,  watching  from  an  upper  window, 
saw  him  come  straight  across  the  common,  which  meant  that 
he  had  taken  the  longer  way  to  avoid  the  lane. 

•  digging  for  the  foundations  had  begun  in  earnest.  Mary 
asked  no  questions  ;  it  was  quite  easy  for  her  to  guess  what  had 
been  the  outcome  of  his  visit  to  the  lawyers.  The  subject  was 
never  again  mentioned  between  them,  and  very  soon  the  walls 
of  the  new  house  began  to  appear  above  ground.  Hefore 
Christmas  they  were  about  half-way  up  ;  then  there  came  a 
sudden  check  in  the  shape  of  a  very  long  spell  of  frost  and 
snow,  which  brought  all  building  operations  to  a  standstill. 
It  was  not  until  March  that  the  work  went  on  again  ;  then 
there  came  a  strike  among  masons  and  bricklayers,  which 
hindered  the  work  for  another  month.  Mary  felt  the 
satisfaction  all  these  drawbacks  and  delays  were  to  her 
husband,  and  in  their  few  walks  abroad  they  continued  to 
avoid  the  lane.  Ahtr  Easter,  however,  all  obstacles  seemed 
to  be  removed,  and  building  went  on  merrily.  There  was 
nothing  either  beautiful  or  unsightly  about  the  house,  a  plain 
two-storey  dwelling  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lawyer's 
family.  A  high  hedge  of  fast-growing  poplar  trees  at  the  foot 
of  Learmonth's  garden  acted  as  a  very  effective  screen  against 
the  lower  windows  of  the  new  house,  and  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  of  which  any  reasonable  person  could  complain. 

One  Sunday  evening  in  June,  when  the  house  was  near 
completion,  Mary  induced  her  husband  to  walk  down  the  lane 
with  her.  She  hoped,  from  his  long  silence  regarding  the  matter, 
that  he  had  at  least  become  resigned  to  it. 

"  Look,  Gavin,  it  is  not  so  very  bad,  after  all,"  she  said 
cheerfully.  "  See,  they  are  going  to  make  quite  a  pretty  little 
garden.  I  think  it  will  be  very  nice  to  have  neighbours.  I 
shall  quite  enjoy  seeing  the  children  playing  in  the  lane." 

"  I  daresay.  It  is  to  be  expected.  You  always  do  like  what 
everybody  else  would  object  to — it's  a  little  way  you  have,"  he 
answered,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  even  more  than  his  words, 
convinced  Mary  that  he  felt  the  matter  even  more  keenly  than 
before.  There  was  a  lump  in  her  throat  as  she  turned  her  head 
quickly  away  and  looked  across  the  summer  fields  through  a 
mist  of  tears.  She  had  a  lonely  life,  and  perhaps  she  had 
dreamed  her  dreams  of  real  neighbourly  intercourse  with  the 
Clydes,  and  especially  of  having  the  children  about  her.  This 
she  believed  now  would  be  impossible  :  her  husband  would 
certainly  never  permit  one  of  them  to  come  within  the  gate. 

In  the  first  week  of  July  the  Clydes  removed  into  their  new 
house.  A  jolly  crowd  they  were,  too,  and  sometimes  through 
the  open  windows  of  her  lonely,  empty  house  Mary  Learmonth 
would  hear  the  music  of  the  young  voices  on  the  summer  air. 
How  her  heart  yearned  over  them  none  knew  but  God.  But 
she  had  been  so  peremptorily  and  expressly  forbidden  to  call 
upon  them  that  she  had  not  dared,  though  her  husband  could 
not  prevent  her  smiling  on  the  children  when  she  met  them 
in  the  lane,  or  bestowing  surreptitious  sweets  upon  theiti  as 
opportunity  offered. 

From  the  day  when  the  Clydes  had  entered  their  new  home 
Learmonth  had  never  set  foot  in  the  lane,  but  had  invariably 
taken  the  longer  way  from  his  office,  keeping  to  the  far  side  of  the 
common,  so  that  the  object  of  his  scorn  and  hatred,  his  neigh- 
bour's dwelling,  should  not  come  within  range  of  his  vision. 

One  day  his  wife  met  him  at  the  gate  with  a  puzzled  look  on 
her  face.  "They've  begun  to  build  very  close  to  us,  Gavin. 
It  looks  like  a  wall  just  outside  the  poplars.  I'm  not  even  sure 
whether  it  is  not  actually  on  our  ground." 

"  It  is  on  our  ground,  my  dear  ;  I'm  building  this  time,"  he 
answered,  with  such  grimness  that  she  looked  at  him  with 
sudden  apprehension. 

"  What  is  it,  Gavin  ?     A  wall,  I  suppose." 

"  Well,  yes,  its  a  kind  of  a  wall.  Wait,  and  you'll  see,"  he 
answered  easily. 

"  It's  very  close  to  their  house.  Vou  won't  make  it  very 
high,  surely  ;  it  would  be  unkind,  and  shut  out  the  light  as  well 
as  the  view.  They  don't  worry  us  much,  dear — you'll  admit 
that  yourself" 


"  They  had  the  better  of  me,  and  gloried  in  it  ;  it's  my 
turn,"  was  all  he  would  say,  and  from  that  day  Mary  Learmonth 
watched  the  growth  of  the  wall  with  a  sickening  heart. 

There  was  no  sort  of  delay  or  set-back  to  that  building  ;  each 
day  it  rose  several  feet,  a  fearsome-looking  thing,  with  little 
shape  or  form,  nothing  but  a  blank,  dead  mass,  high  enough  and 
dismal  enough  on  the  Clydes'  side  to  make  one  think  of  a  gaol. 
On  the  side  nearest  Learmonth's  house  some  attempt  at 
picturesqueness  had  been  attempted,  and  agginst  the  back- 
ground of  the  trees  the  effect  was  not  so  bad.  But  on  the 
neighbour's  side  nothing  could  redeem  it,  and  it  struck  dismay 
to  all  their  hearts.  The  children  cried  because  the  big  wall, 
painted  black,  stood  right  against  their  nursery  windows,  from 
which  they  used  to  see  the  pleasant  common,  with  the  donkeys 
and  the  ponies  quietly  feeding  among  the  whin  and  bracken. 
The  Clydes  were  peaceable  folks,  but  they  were  only  human, 
and  the  thing  was  sore  upon  them — all  the  sorer  because  they 
were  quite  powerless  to  help  it  or  improve  matters  in  the  least. 
Learmonth  was  quite  within  his  rights  ;  he  could  build  what 
he  liked  on  his  own  land. 

But  the  person  who  felt  it  most,  nay,  almost  sank  under  it, 
was  Learmonth's  wife.  One  flay  she  took  a  walk  right  down 
the  lane,  and,  after  contemplating  the  erection  from  the  inner 
side,  opened  the  little  garden  gate  and  knocked  at  the  door. 
It  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Clyde,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms. 

"  I've  just  come,  Mrs.  Clyde,  to  tell  you  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  great  black  wall  which 
cast  its  chill  shadow  across  the  sunny  path,  "  and  to  say  that 
I'll  never  rest  until  I  get  it  removed.  Tell  your  husband  that, 
will  you,  when  he  comes  home  ?  " 

"  Won't  you  come  in  and  talk  about  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Clyde. 
"  I  feel  pretty  bad,  and  it's  getting  on  the  children's  nerves. 
Dick  doesn't  speak  about  it.  If  we  hadn't  sunk  our  bit  of 
money  in  the  place  we'd  leave  it,  but  we  can't." 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  won't  come  in.  I've  no  right  to  cross  your 
threshold  so  long  as  this  horrible  thing  is  between  us  ;  but  I 
hope  it  won't  always  be  there." 

Mary  Learmonth's  head  was  very  high  in  the  air  as  she 
walked  into  her  own  house  and  shut  the  door.  And  that 
evening  she  did  not  walk  across  the  common  as  usual  to  meet 
her  husband,  much  to  his  surprise.  When  he  came  into  the 
house  he  found  her  very  composedly  sitting  by  the  open 
window.  Now,  Learmonth  happened  to  be  in,  what  was  for 
him,  a  happy  mood,  having  heard  that  day  of  a  particularly 
lucrative  investment.  "  What's  up  ?  Not  feeling  well,  eh  ?"  he 
asked,  with  a  touch  of  anxiety. 

"  No,  I  don't  feel  well.  I  shall  never  be  well  so  long  as  we 
live  here.     I  want  to  go  away,  Gavin." 

"  Away  where  ?  Why  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked,  and 
consternation  sat  on  his  face. 

"  I  can't  live  beside  that  horrible  thing  you  have  built.  I 
cannot  get  away  from  it  night  nor  day.  How  can  you  bear  it  ? 
Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  judgment  of  God  for  your  wicked 
spite  ? " 

Now,  this  manner  of  speech,  quiet,  straight,  unvarnished,  was 
so  new  an  experience  for  Gavin  Learmonth  that  he  could  only 
stare.  Mostly  people  left  him  alone ;  the  world  tires  of 
the  disagreeable  person  sooner  or  later,  and  gives  him  what 
he  deserves.  "What  in  the  creation  do  you  mean,  Mary?" 
he  asked  blankly. 

"Just  what  I  say.  1  am  too  much  ashamed  to  go  out.  To- 
day I  did  walk  up  the  lane,  and  after  I  had  had  a  good  look  at  it, 
I  went  in  and  told  Mrs.  Clyde  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  see  it  down.  If  it  were  not  for 
fear  of  blowing  up  their  house,  I  would  put  a  bomb  or  something 
to  it  myself  Somebody  will  do  it,  Gavin,  if  the  Lord  doesn't 
send  a  bolt  from  Heaven.     I  wonder  He  hasn't  before  this." 

"  You  must  be  going  out  of  your  mind,  Mary.  You  had  better 
send  for  the  doctor  at  once,"  he  said,  with  darkening  brow. 

"  You  can  send  for  ten  doctors,  if  you  like ;  none  of  them  will 
do  me  any  good.  Won't  you  give  orders  to  have  that  hideous 
thing  knocked  down,  Gavin  ?  If  it  had  any  purpose,  it  is  surely 
served  by  now.  It  is  a  monument  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of.     Take  it  away,  before  something  dreadful  happens." 

"  I  won't  do  that,  you  may  be  sure.  I  won't  make  such  a  fool 
of  myself  Besides,  don't  forget  that  it  cost  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds." 

"  Then  1  can't  live  here  beside  it  any  longer.     It  is  killing 
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me.  I  have  spoken  to  mother  about  it,  and  I  am  going  there 
for  a  while.  When  it  gets  very  cold  after  Christmas,  I'll  go 
to  Jessie  at  Forres." 

"You  are  mad,  Mar>',  and  I  forbid  you  to  speak  another 
word  about  going  away." 

'•  It  doesnt  make  any  difference  whether  you  forbid  it  or 
not.  I'm  going.  I  can't  have  the  finger  of  scorn  pointing  at 
me  all  day  long  through  you.  I  have  never  deserved  it.  I 
have  been  a  good  wife  to  you,  only  I  have  always  been  too  much 
afraid  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  made  answer,  and  her  clear 
eyes  gazed  upon  him  undaunted. 

"  If  you  leave  me  like  that,  understand  you  can't  come  back 
any  moment  the  whim  takes  you,"  he  said  warningly. 

"  I  shall  not  want  to  come  back,  and  I  won't  ask  you  for 
any  money,  Gavin.     I  have  enough,"  she  said. 

Then  Gavin  Learmonth  turned  upon  his  heel  and  walked 
out  of  the  house.  His  sour  temper  was  getting  the  better  of 
him,  and  some  secret  shame  kept  him  from  breaking  out  before 
her.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  secret  awe  of  his 
wife.  He  did  not,  however,  believe  that  she  was  in  earnest,  but 
next  morning  he  saw  that  she  had  already  begun  preparations. 

"  Then  you  are  really  going,"  he  said,  with  a  strange  look  on 
his  face.  "  Do  you  realise  what  people  will  say,  what  it  all 
means  ? " 

"  I  don't  care  anything  what  people  will  say,  and  I  realise  it 
quite  well.  But  I've  been  thinking  it  over  all  night— I  sleep 
very  little  now— and  I  think  I  will  go  right  up  to  Jessie's  at  once  ; 
it  will  be  better  to  be  quite  away.  And  you  can  write  when  the 
the  thing  is  knocked  down,  and  I'll  come  back." 

"  If  you  wait  till  Doomsday  you'll  never  hear  that,"  he  said, 
and  went  out  without  a  word. 

His  wife  did  not  seem  to  feel  it.  She  was  wrought  up  to 
such  a  pitch  that  she  scarcely  realised  what  was  actually 
happening  ;  she  only  realised  it  when  it  was  all  over,  and  she 
had  turned  her  back,  perhaps  for  ever,  on  her  pretty  home. 

Now,  this  action  of  his  wife  raised  all  the  fight  in  Lear- 
month, and  he  prepared  to  show  that  he  could  exist  very 
well  without  her.  He  dismissed  one  of  the  servants,  and  pre- 
pared to  spend  the  winter  in  bachelor  quarters.  Of  course,  all 
the  neighbourhood  knew  that  Mrs.  Learmonth  had  gone  away, 
and  guessed  why.  And  while  many  were  amused,  and  even 
pleased,  at  what  had  happened,  there  were  some  who  sincerely 
pitied  the  man  ;  among  those  were  his  neighbours  whom  he 
had  treated  so  scurvily. 

The  dreary  days  of  the  late  autumn  dragged  themselves 
slowly  away,  and  Learmonth  went  in  and  out  his  empty 
home  very  sick  at  heart.  He  had  not  written  to  his  wile 
nor  heard  from  her  ;  but  some  one  who  had  been  up  north 
mentioned  casually  having  seen  her  the  life  and  centre  of 
the  happy  household  there,  taking  a  hearty  interest  in  every- 
thing. And  that  made  him  feel  very  strange  and  desolate,  he 
having  confidently  believed  she  was  eating  her  heart  out 
because  she  was  parted  from  him.  Then  a  fierce  jealousy  took 
possession  of  him,  as  it  will  take  possession  of  a  man  when  he 
sees  what  he  has  prized  too  little,  richly  appreciated  elsewhere. 

He  was  always  brooding  over  various  schemes  of  punishment 
for  his  truant  wife,  when  something  happened— a  very  little 
thing,  but  sufficient  to  change  the  current  of  his  being,  even  of 
his  life.  One  Sunday  afternoon  he  went  out  for  his  solitary 
walk,  which  led  him  through  the  wood  below  the  lane.  It  was 
a  beautiful  winter  afternoon,  but  three  dajs  from  Christmas,  and 
the  whole  earth  had  donned  its  best  Christmas  garb.  The 
skies  were  blue  and  cloudless,  the  hoarfrost  glittered  on  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  trees,  the  crisp  air  was  a  joy  to  breathe. 
The  woods  were  very  still  and  quiet;  sometimes  a  rabbit  would 
scutter  across  his  path,  or  a  stray  pheasant  rise  wild  on  the 
the  wing,  but  that' was  all.  He  walked  with  his  head  down  and 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  has  only 
dark  thoughts.  Suddenly  the  sound  of  voices  disturbed  him  — 
shrill  young  voices  talking  in  earnest  tones.  He  could  see 
nothing,  but,  passing  a  ravine  at  the  moment,  caught  the  gleam 
of  a  white  pinafore  among  the  bushes.  The  underbrush  was 
very  thick  about  him  just  there,  and  the  path  so  soft  with  pine- 
needles  that  his  foot  gave  forth  no  sound  ;  he  would  have 
passed  on  unnoticed  and  unnoticing  had  the  sound  of  his  own 
name  not  arrested  him.     Then  involuntarily  he  stood  still. 

"  What  mummy  would  like  best  for  Christmas  would  be  to 
have  the  Ogres  wall  all  blowed  down,"  said  a  boy's  voice  cheer- 


fully. "  Me  and  Chris  have  two-and-six.  Do  you  know  how 
much  gunpowder  that  would  buy,  Nancy  ?  " 

"  Not  enough  to  blow  down  the  wall,  Bobby,"  answered 
Nancy's  sweet  voice  soberly.  "And  you  mustn't  call  him  '  the 
Ogre.'  Mummy  says  Mr.  Learmonth  is  a  very  miserable  man, 
far  miserabler  than  we  are,  though  we  have  a  black  wall  to  look 
at  all  day.  God  is  angry  with  him,  and  his  wife  has  gone  away, 
and  he  has  nobody  in  the  world." 

"  I  don't  care  I  I  hope  he'll  die  soon,  then  the  wall  would  be 
knocked  down." 

"  He  isn't  ready  to  die,  Bobby.  He  has  to  grow  a  better 
man  first." 

Learmonth  drew  himself  together,  and  passed  on.  The 
words  had  smitten  him  like  a  two-edged  sword,  and  a  cold 
sweat  stood  on  his  brow.  It  was  not  so  much  the  children's 
blame,  it  was  their  parents'  pity  that  stung  him.  Like  all  proud 
natures,  he  resented  pity,  and  would  rather  have  had  the  blame. 
The  spectacle  of  these  two  innocent  children  discussing  how 
they  could  give  to  the  mother  they  loved  the  Christmas  gift  she 
most  desired  rose  up  before  him  accusingly,  pursuing  him  in  the 
silent  night  watches,  until  he  felt  himself  a  soul  tormented. 

He  rose  in  the  grey  dawn  unrefreshed,  and,  dressing 
hurriedly,  went  out  into  the  lane.  Daylight  was  beginning 
to  disperse  the  night  shadows,  but  there  was  no  one  abroad, 
nor  any  sign  of  life  about  his  neighbour's  dwelling.  He  opened 
the  garden  gate  and  walked  deliberately  round  and  round, 
viewing  his  handiwork  from  every  possible  standpoint. 

"It's  an  infernal  thing,"  he  muttered  to  himself — "worse 
than  I  thought.  If  it  had  been  done  to  me,  I'd  have  had  it 
down  at  any  cost." 

He  went  back  to  his  own  house,  ate  a  scanty  breakfast,  and 
then,  walking  to  the  station,  took  an  early  train  to  the  town. 
Arrived  there,  he  went  straight  to  the  builder  who  had  done  the 
work  for  him  at  Blackstone.  It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned 
that  no  man  in  the  neighbourhood  would  undertake  the  job. 
The  orders  there  were  brief  and  peremptory.  Before  noon  the 
workmen  were  on  the  ground,  and  the  work  of  demolition  had 
commenced.  But  Learmonth  did  not  come  back  ;  he  took  the 
noon  train  for  the  north,  and  arrived  at  his  brother-in-law's 
house  late  in  the  evening. 

They  had  gone  out  to  dinner,  and  Mary  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  her  face  wore  the  look  of  the  homesick 
woman,  when  the  door  opened,  and  she  saw  her  husband.  A 
wavering,  started  look  crossed  her  face,  and  she  sprang  up.  "  Oh ! 
Gavin,  why  are  you  here  ?    I  was  going  to  write  to  you  to-night.' 

Learmonth  had  the  curious,  strained  expression  of  the 
unemotional  man  who  finds  himself  at  an  emotional  crisis  in 
his  life.  "  I  thought  it  about  time  I  came  to  see  how  you  were," 
he  said,  trying  to  speak  indifferently,  "and  from  all  appearances, 
you  don't  look  very  well."  He  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  light.  She  was  very  dear  to  him 
far  dearer  than  she  knew,  for  there  were  depths  in  that  strange 
nature  no  man  had  proved.  "  I've  come  to  fetch  you  home," 
he  said,   "  in  time  for  Christmas  Day." 

Her  eyes  devoured  his  face.  There  was  something  there 
a  new  tenderness,  unaccustomed  as  it  was  sweet  to  her  heart. 

"  It's  all  right,  Mary.  The  thing  is  down,  or  will  be  when  we 
get  back.  The  bairns  among  them  will  make  short  work  of  it, 
When  will  you  come  there,  little  woman  ?  Cheer  up,  you  were 
right  and  I  was  wrong — I  see  it  now." 

Mary  Learmonth  gave  a  great  sob  of  thankfulness,  and  hid 
her  face  on  his  breast.  She  did  not  want  to  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion— the  fact  was  enough.  At  the  moment  she  felt  that  God  had 
granted  to  her  more  than  her  heart's  desire.  She  put  her  hand 
about  his  neck  and  drew  his  face  down,  while  she  whispered 
something  in  his  ear.  He  started  and  held  her  closer.  But 
never  a  word  was  spoken. 

The  Learmonths  got  back  to  their  own  house  on  Christmas 
Eve,  and  before  he  sat  down  Learmonth  knocked  at  the  door  of 
his  neighbour's  dwelling.  He  was  a  long  time  there,  and  Mary 
prayed  at  the  window,  from  which  she  could  just  catch  sight  of 
the  heap  of  stones,  all  that  was  left  of  the  unneighbourly  wall. 

Learmonth's  atonement  was  very  thorough — it  was  character- 
istic of  the  man  to  do  nothing  by  halves.  And  Clyde  being  a 
generous  soul,  the  reconciliation  was  complete.  The  neighbourly 
intercourse  thus  happily  begun  was  strengthened  as  the  years 
rolled  on  by  the  children  ol  both  houses,  and  now  no  gates  or 
bars  would  be  strong  enough  to  keep  them  apart. 
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The  Rev*  G*  Campbell  Morgan 


L  As  America  Knows  Him 
"  "XyO  half  sort  of  a  man,"  was  the  verdict  of  the 
1  N  ^SV.  jPau/  Dispatch  on  Mr.  Moody's  successor.  I 
have  before  me  a  curious  collection  of  articles  which 
appeared  during  the  past  year  in  the  daily  press  of  towns 
which  Mr.  Morgan  visited.  Frankly  critical,  yet  genuinely 
appreciative,  they  half  reveal  and  half  conceal  the  secret 
of  his  marvellous  success  in  America.  A  Cincinnati 
journalist  observes  that  his  poses  at  the  reading-desk  bring 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  mind  of  hearers  who  listened  to 
the  "log  splitter  President"  in  his  great  speeches.  "When 
Morgan   begins  to  speak,  his  gaunt,  ungainly  figure,  slim 


and  over  six  feet  in  height,  moves  awkwardly  back  of  the 
reading-desk.  Without  the  loud  talking  which  so  many 
speakers  affect  to  catch  their  hearers,  Morgan  will  lean 
clear  over  his  desk,  and  pointing  a  long  index  finger  directly 
at  the  floor,  will  give  a  peculiar  smile,  and  after  that  his 
audience  is  with  him.  As  he  becomes  entiiu.sed  with  his 
subject,  his  gestures  are  very  graceful." 

A  St.  Louis  man  contrasts  his  personal  appearance 
with  Mr.  Moody's.  "  Mr.  Moody  was  tall  and  broad- 
chested,  and  Mr.  Morgan  is  very  thin.  His  clothes  hang 
loosely  on  his  body.  His  features  are  sharp,  and  his  eyes 
burn  like  coals  of  fire  under  over-hanging  eyebrows.      He 
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is  not  handsome,  but  he  is  a  man  who  would  impress  one 
at  a  first  glance.  He  gesticulates  a  great  deal,  and  moves 
across  the  stage  while  talking,  but  not  so  as  to  distract 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  A  large  part  of  the  time  he 
is  leaning  on  the  pulpit,  with  one  hand  pointing  towards 
the  people." 

"  Not  handsome,  but  very  impressive,"  is  the  general 
verdict  on  Mr.  Morgan's  appearance.  The  St.  Louis 
Globe-Deinocrat  thought  his  firs';  text  in  that  city  appro- 
priately chosen.  "  '  A  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  ' — he 
was  almost  that,  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  clothed  with  so 
little  corporeal  substance,  all  sinew  and  bone,  with  never 
an  ounce  of  flesh  and  never  a  curve  of  beauty  to  soften  the 
tenseness  of  his  face." 

'I'wo  characteristics  of  the  man  especially  endear  him 
to  Americans — one  is  his  courage,  the  other  his  tireless 
diligence.  Bold  sayings  of  his  have  already  passed  into  the 
floating  literature  of  the  towns  he  has  visited.  "  I  would 
much  rather  have  a  man  out  and  out  for  the  devil  than  a 
man  living  a  half-and-half  Christian  life,  hoping  that  he  will 
get  into  heaven  some  way  at  last."  He  startled  a  St.  Paul 
meeting  by  comparing  the  sinner  and  the  saint  to  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  and  the  White  House, 
Washington.  "  The  hotel  can  be  hired.  All  the  wealth  of 
millionaires  cannot  buy  the  White  House.  Thank  God, 
there  is  something  they  cannot  do."  The  remark  produced 
a  titter  from  an  audience  which  included  several  millionairef. 
Speaking  of  our  Lord  being  invited  to  dine  with  a  Pharisee, 
Mr.  Morgan  said,  "It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  invited  out 
to  dinner.  Many  ministers  are  spoiled  by  this.  I  never 
go  out  to  dinner  if  I  can  get  my  meal  some  other  way." 

Of  the  men  who  are  so  rushed  for  business  that 
they  cannot  wait  to  have  morning  prayers,  he  remarked, 
"  I  do  not  hear  of  their  beincr  so  rushed  that  thev  cannot 
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pray  soon  becomes  the  rule."  By  his  energy  as  a  traveller 
and  preacher  Mr.  Morgan  has  amazed  his  American 
brethren.  It  is  not  preaching  that  tires  him,  but  com- 
mittees and  financial  worries.  In  one  town,  where  he  j^s 
preaching  three  times  a  day,  a  minister  asked  if  he  was  not 
feeling  worn  out.  "  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  feel  wonderfully 
fresh."  "And  yet,"  says  the  questioner, 
"ministers  not  a  few,  who  preach  only  two 
sermons  a  week,  are  breaking  down.  And 
other  ministers  who  stand  up  to  one  little,  lone, 
lorn  sermon  a  week  find  the  arrangement  about 
right." 

Mr.  Morgan  holds  his  own  with  Church 
officials.  In  one  American  town  the  deacons 
asked  him  to  wear  the  gown  in  the  pulpit.  "  I 
have  never  preached  in  a  gown,  gentlemen." 
"  But  surely  you  will  not  mind  conforming  to 
our  regular  custom."  Mr.  Morgan  considered 
a  few  moments,  and  then  quietly  answered, 
"  You  must  choose  between  the  gown  and  the 
preacher."     The  deacons  gave  way. 

The  exhilarating  air  of  America  has  suited 
Mr.  Morgan's  health,  and  his  complexion  has 
lost  its  old  sickliness,  and  is  deeply  embrowned 
with  sun  and  wind.  He  lived  for  a  few  months 
at  Baltimore,  but  has  now  removed  with  his 
family  to  beautiful  Northfield,  overlooking  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  which  reminds  him  of  the 
inuch-loved  Wye  Valley,  where  his  boyhood's 
happiest  hours  were  spent.  At  Northfield  he 
has  not  as  yet  found  an  opportunity  for  those 
long  mornings  at  golf  which  he  used  to  enjoy 
with  brother-ministers  on  the  breezy  course  at 
Muswell  Hill ;  he  seeks  recreation  in  driving 
through  a  country  which  to  him  can  never  lose 
Its  novelty  and  its  charm — a  land  of  dark  forests 
and  blue  mountain  summits  melting  softly  into 
the  farthest  horizon.  He  already  loves  North- 
field  as  Mr.  Moody  used  to  love  it,  and  no  spot 
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is  more  sacred  to  him  than  the  grave  on  Round  Top. 
We  must  think  of  Mr.  Morgan,  however,  as  enjoying 
very  rarely  the  pastoral  life  of  his  home.  On  these 
black  winter  nights,  when  his  London  friends  are 
sitting  by  their  tiresides  or  asleep  in  comfortable 
beds,  he  may  be  speeding  over  wide  tracts  of 
country,  perhaps  through  a  blizzard,  as  on  his  first 
journey  to  Denver,  perhaps  over  silent  snowfields, 
with  the  ihermometer  at  zero,  and  the  stars  shining 
frostily  through  the  crisp,  clear  air. 

Most  men  would  emerge  from  a  railway  journey 
over  half  a  continent  with  their  nerves  jarred  and 
fretted,  but  Mr.  Morgan,  slim  and  fragile  as  he  looks, 
can  endure  train-fatigue  without  ill-effects,  and  goes 
straight  to  his  meetings  from  the  station.  His  most 
perfect  repose,  however,  is  taken  on  the  deck  ol 
Atlantic  steamers.  There  he  gives  himself  up  to  a 
delicious  idleness  which  his  life  on  land  can  never 
know.  Passengers  whose  curiosity  follows  the  young 
minister  in  the  yachting  cap  and  blue  pilot  coat,  and 
who  imagine,  from  his  grave,  cultured  face,  that  he 
must  be  filling  some  position  like  that  of  the  late 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks,  are  surprised  to  find  him 
reading  quite  simple  stories— Sunday-school  library 
tales,  such  as  "  Monk  and  Knight,"  the  Reforma 
tion  romance  by  his  friend  Dr.  Gunsaulus.  Mr. 
Morgan  wisely  takes  complete  brain  rest  on  board 
ship,  and  no  incident  of  the  little  community's  life  is 
too  trivial  to  attract  his  interest. 

Is  he  becoming  an  American  ?  Those  who  have 
talked  much  with  him  this  summer  say  certainly  not 
and  some  of  the  papers  quoted  above  make  it  the  one 
complaint  against  hiin  that  he  refers  too  frequently  to 
his  English  citizenship.  "  If  he  has  come  to  America 


to  stay,"  wrote  one  paper  last  [April,  "iit 'would  be 
well  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  identify  himself  with 
the  country,  and  not  to  s()eak  of  the  United  States 
as  'your  country'  and  of  England  as  'my  country,' 
which  he  does  at  almost  every  meeting."  Truth  to 
tell,  there  were  certain  ill-defined  hopes  this  summer 
that  Mr.  Morgan  might  be  growing  a  little  weary  of 
America,  and  his  friends  quoted  his  own  words  at  the 
farewell  meeting  at  the  City  Temple:  "The  cloud 
moves  westwards  for  the  present ;  when  it  turns 
again,  I  shall  be  ready  for  home."  Judiiing  from  his 
private  talk  this  autumn  in  London,  that  change  is 
still  far  distant. 

II.  How  he  Became  a  Preacher 
Mr.  Morgan's  descent  has  been  traced,  on  his 
mother's  side,  from  the  heroic  Anne  Askew,  one  of 
our  earliest  Protest.mt  martyrs.  His  ancestors  in 
modern  times  were  the  supporters  of  country  chapels 
— some  in  Norfolk,  otheis  in  the  West  of  England. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Upwell,  ne.ir  Downham,  in  Norfolk.  Tet- 
bury,  in  Gloucestershire,  amongst  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
was  his  birthplace;  but  he  has  no  recollection  of  this 
little  town,  for  when  he  was  six  months  old  his 
parents  removed  to  Cardiff.  His  father  was  a  Baptist 
minister,  who  gave  up  his  Church  and  salary  at  Tet- 
hury  in  order  to  join  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  having 
been  drawn  to  them  by  the  influence  of  those  great 
saints  of  western  England — Robert  Chapman  and 
George  Miiller.  The  doctrine  of  the  pre-millennial 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  secret  rapture  of  believers 
laid  hold  of  the  Baptist  minister's  imagination,   and 
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he  surrendered  comfort 
and  worldly  prospects  in 
order  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience.  In  a 
hired  hall  at  Tethury  he 
broke  bread  on  Sunday 
mornings  with  a  little  com- 
pany of  disciples,  who  met 
"on  the  ground  of  the  one 
Body."  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  trait  in  Mr.  Camp- 
bell Morgan's  character  is 
the  filial  affection  and  loyal 
reverence  with  which  he 
has  behaved  to  his  father. 
Both  parents  have  for  many 
years  had  their  home  in  his 
house.  Far  from  thinking 
bitterly  of  the  men  who 
drew  his  father  towards 
Hrethrenism,  he  confesses 
to  a  certain  personal  sympathy  for  the  Brethren,  especially      preached  his  first  sermons 
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because  of  their  earnestness  as  Bible  students.  One  of 
the  most  cherished  recollections  of  his  boyhood  is  his 
meeting  with  John  Nelson 
Uarby,  who  came  once  ik{iiX.\w 
to  visit  the  school  at 
Cheltenham  where  George 
Campbell  Morgan  was  a 
pupil.  Possibly  the  great 
man  knew  the  boy's  family 
history;  perhaps  he  already 
saw  in  the  young  face 
some  of  that  eagerness  and 
spiritual  intensity  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Morgan  in  lateri  life.  His 
awe-inspiring  countenance 
softened,  and,  coming  to 
the  boy's  desk,  he  ad- 
dressed him  kindly  and 
enquired  about  his  studies. 
Mr.  Morgan  has  never 
forgotten  that  remarkable 
glance  of  the   eye,  which 
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seemed  to  proclaim  the 
Plymouth  leader  a  king 
among  men. 

The  family  home  at 
Cardiff  was  in  Wordsworth 
Street,  in  the  suburb  of 
Roath,  and  here  the  first 
great  sorrow  came  to  the 
boy  in  the  loss  of  his  only 
sister.  She  was  a  rarely 
gifted  child,  and  although 
only  twelve  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  could  repeat 
many  of  Wordsworth's 
poems.  The  children  were 
all  in  all  to  each  other,  for 
in  their  parents'  unsettled 
life  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  outside 
friends.  It  was  to  his 
sister's  dolls  that  George 
From  babyhood  he  was  the 
orator  of  the  nursery  and  the 
little  sister  was  its  poet.  They 
attended  on  Sundays  the 
We.sleyan  Church  and  Sunday 
schools. 

The  circumstances  of  his 
life  have  brought  Mr.  Morgan 
into  contact  with  all  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches ;  his  relations 
and  earliest  associates  made  a 
little  Free  Church  Federation 
by  themselves. 

A  great  event  of  the  Cardiff 
life  was  the  opening  of  the 
new  Wesleyan  Church.  With 
their  usual  wise  policy,  the 
Methodists  had  planted 
schools  first  of  all  in  the 
growing  suburb  of  Roath,  and 
as  a  congregation  gathered, 
they  proceeded  to  erect  a 
church.  The  preachers  at  the 
T.  Perks,  father  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
ase  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Roberts,  all  of  whom  Mr. 
Morgan  remembers  as  ven- 
erable and  eloquent  men. 
Mr.  Perks  was  to  his 
youthful  fancy  an  almost 
patriarchal  figure  —  tall, 
spare,  and  dignified, wearing 
a  long  swallow-tailed  coat 
and  a  high  white  cravat 
wound  many  times  round 
his  throat.  He  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  grand  old 
school  of  Methodist 
preachers.  George  was  so 
much  occupied  in  watching 
him  that  he  completely 
forgot  the  text,  though  he 
remembers  to  this  day  that 
Mr.  Smith  spoke  from  the 
words,  "For  the  preaching 
of    the     Cross."     Richard 
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Roberts,  under  whom  Mr.  Morgan's  father  was  converted 
fifty  years  ago,  still  survives  in  honoured  old  age. 

The  other  event  which  stands  out  most  clearly  from 
the  Cardiff  years  was  the  Franco-German  War,  of  which  the 
seven-year-old  boy  heard  his  father  constantly  talking.  A 
halfpenny  paper  with  the  latest  news  from  the  front  was 
bought  up  eagerly  in  the  town,  and  a  stirring  day  in  the 
household  was  that  which  brought  the  news  of  Sedan. 

The  next  family  change  was  to  Chepstow,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Wye,  where  George  attended  a  private  school.  He 
was  a  solitary  child,  and  would  often  spend  hours  wandering 
by  himself  in  the  lovely  woods  which  skirt  the  river.  Delight 
in  natural  scenery  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  his 
life,  and  the  day  has  not  yet  dawned  when  he  could  echo 
Wordsworth's  mournful  lines  : — • 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 

And  lovely  is  the  rose  ; 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 

Look  round  her  m  hen  the  heavens  are  bare  ; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautifid  and  fair ; 

The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth  : 

liut  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 

That  there  hath  jiassed  away  a  glory  from  ihe  earth. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  little  more  than  a  child  when  he 
entered  on  Christian  work.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  gave 
his  first  address  in  a  Wesleyan  schoolroom  in  Monmouth, 
choosing  as  his  subject,  "The  Common  Salvation."  The 
most  important  part  of  his  education  was  gained  at  Chelten- 
ham, in  the  school  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Butler,  which  is  still 
flourishing.  His  hopes  were  early  set  on  the  ministry,  but 
the  way  at  this  time  seemed  to  lie  through  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  while  still  in  his  teens  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
niet  at  a  We.sleyan  day  school  at  Islington,  a  suburb  of 
Birmingham.  Later  on  he  was  transferred  to  the  Jewish 
Collegiate  School. 

In  1886  the  young  master,  who  had  already,  in  company 
with  his  friend  Albert  Swift,  undertaken  evangelistic  services 
in  the  villages  round  IJirmingham,  relinquished  teaching 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  entirely  to  mission 


work.  He  soon,  as  might  have  been  expected,  grew  weary 
of  an  unattached  position,  and  decided  to  offer  himself  for 
the  Wesleyan  ministry. 

III.  Rejected  by  the  "Wcsleyans 

The  story  of  this  unsuccessful  attempt  has  so  often  l)een 
incorrectly  narrated,  that  I  shall  venture  to  give  the  true 
version  on  Mr.   Morgan's  authority. 

The  Rev.  William  Middleton,  Superintendent  of  the 
Bristol  Road  Circuit,  first  advised  the  young  preacher  to  offer 
himself;  but  Mr.  Morgan  was  deterred  by  the  necessity,  if 
accepted,  of  taking  the  theological  course  at  college.  It 
was  not  that  he  objected  to  a  college  training — far  from  it; 
but  his  domestic  responsibilities  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  spare  the  time.  In  this  year,  18S8,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  candidates  who  offered  for  the  Wesleyan  ministry, 
only  forty-five  were  accepted.  An  idea  was  abroad  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  some  overcrowding  in  the  profession, 
a  state  of  matters  which  is  especially  dreaded  in  the  highly 
organised  ^Vesleya^  Church,  which  assumes  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  its  pastors.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  was  one  of  the  number  then  refused. 

One  of  the  preliminaries  of  acceptance  was  a  trial 
sermon,  and  this  Mr.  Morgan  was  invited  to  deliver  in 
Lichfield  Road  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Birmingham.  The 
building  holds  a  thousand  people,  but  only  seventy  were 
present,  and  the  young  preacher's  heart  sank  as  he  gazed 
at  the  empty  pews.  His  courage  had  been  somewhat 
daunted  in  the  vestry  by  the  sight  of  the  Rev.  Gregory 
Mantle,  one  of  the  three  ministers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
report  on  the  sermon,  sharpening  a  long  pencil  with  what 
seemed  a  ferocious  glee.  "  Now  I'm  ready  for  you  !  "  said 
Mr.  Mantle,  as  they  proceeded  to  the  ordeal.  Mr.  Morgan 
to  quote  a  Methodist  saying,  "  had  a  bad  time,"  and  as 
he  thinks  of  that  sparse  congregation  and  those  alarming 
critics,  he  doubts  whether,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
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he  would  do  any  better  in  Lichfield  Road  to-day.     He  and 

his  censor  afterwards  became  warm  friends,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Mantle  who  gave  his  name  to  the  congregation  at  West- 
minster Road,  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Morg.in  had  not  long  to  wait  for  a  Church.  In  1889 
he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Congregationalists  of  Stone. 
In  this  pleasant  country  town  he  settled  as  a  married 
man,  the  young  \vife  being  his  cousin,  Miss  Annie  Morgan. 
The  first  four  years  of  his  ministry  vrers  divided  between 
Stone  and  Rugeley,  and  he  made  good  use  of  his  leisure 
by  reading  theology  and  general  literature,  for  he  knew  and 
deeply  deplored  the  fact  that  he  stood  at  a  disadvantage, 
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owing  to  his  want  of  training.  In  1893  he  received  a  very 
hearty  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of  Westminster  Road, 
Birmingham. 


IV.  Mr.  Morgan  and 
Dr.  Dale 

The  most  valuable  friend 
he  made  in  Birmingham  was 
Dr.  Dale.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  Dr.  Dale  wrote  that  he 
had  been  ill,  and  so  was 
prevented  from  calling,  and 
would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Morgan 
could  come  to  see  him.  They 
spent  a  long  morning  together, 
and  the  talk  entirely  dispelled 
the  nervous  dread  which  Mr. 
Morgan  had  felt  of  the  world- 
famed  preacher,  who  had 
been  represented  to  him  as 
stern  and  hard  with  his 
younger  brethren.  With  the 
tenderness  of  a  father  Dr. 
Dale  questioned  him  about 
his  previous  life,  his  call  to 
the  ministry,  and  his  training. 
He  asked  if  Mr.  Morgan  had 
read  any  systematic  theology. 
"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "I  have 
read  Wardlaw's  book,  but  it 
does  not  stem  to   grip    me." 


Dr.  Dale 
smiled,  and 
asked  if  he  had 
studied  any 
Methodist  the- 
ologians. He 
said  he  had 
"ground  up" 
Pope's  Com- 
pendium in 
three  volumes. 
Dr.  Dale 
spoke  em- 
phatically of 
tlie  value  of 
Pope's  the- 
ology, and 
obs  e  r  V  e  d 
that  the 
teaching  on 
the  doctrine 

of  sanctification  had  made  no  advance  since  the  days 
of  John  Wesley. 

Mr.  Morgan's  own  teaching  on  sanctification  is  very 
much  the  same  as  Wesley's.  He  does  not  believe  that 
Wesley  can  be  fairly  described  as  a  Perfectionist.  In 
his  Journals  he  never  claims  to  have  received  the 
blessing  which  he  desires  so  much.  The  true  Christian, 
according  to  the  Wesleyan  view,!  is  in  a  condition  of 
growth,  but  he  has  not  yet  reached  the  perfection  of 
growth. 

Dr.  Dale  remarked  to  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  felt  the 
greatest  sympathy  with  the  Keswick  Convention,  though 
he  could  not  agree  with  all  the  doctrinal  points  of  its 
teaching. 

No  incident  of  the  conversation  impressed  the  visitor 
more  than  Dr.  Dale's  statement  that  before  preaching  his 
centenary  sermon  at  City  Road  Chapel  he  had  read  the 
complete  works  of  John  Wesley,  which  had  been  presented 
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to  him  by  the  Bookroom.  "Every  page?"  Mr.  Morgan 
asked,  looking  with  amazement  at  the  row  of  volumes  on 
the  shelves.  "  Yes,  every  page  !  "  Such  laborious  industry 
was  eminently  characteristic  of  Ur.  Dale. 

Most  encouraging  was  the  elder  minister's  tone  when 
Mr.  Morgan  began  to  speak  of  himself  regretfully  as  "an 
untrained  man."  "You  must  never  say  you  are  untrained," 
Ur.  Dale  replied.  "God  has  many  ways  of  training  men." 
'J  hese  words  wfere  all  the  sweeter  because  Mr.  Morgan 
knew  what  strong  views  Dr.  Dale  held  on  the  subject  of 
ministerial  education. 

The  conversation  swung  round  to  politics.  Dr.  Dale 
informed  himself  about  the  services  which  Mr.  Morgan 
had  rendered  to  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Midlands,  and 
strongly  approved  of  his  decision  to  keep  clear  of  the 
secular  platform  in  Birmingham.  The  Home  Rule 
question  had  caused  such  bitter  divisions  in  Churches 
and  families  that  no  wise  pastor  could  entangle  himself 
in  the  controversy.  Although  Dr.  Dale's  health  was  fast 
failing  during  Mr.  Morgan's  earlier  years  at  Birmingham, 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  showing  personal  kindness 
to  his  younger  friend,  and  would  often  write  and  enquire 
after  his  health  and  general  welfare. 

The  change  to  New  Court  Chapel,  Tollington  Park, 
came  in  February,  1897,  when  Mr.  Morgan  was  thirty-three. 


He  had  already  visited  America  once,  and  had  won  the 
admiration  of  Mr.  Moody.  The  Rev.  Albert  Swift— now 
of  East  Dulwich,  but  then  of  New  York — arranged  the 
introduction,  and  Mr.  Moody  at  once  invited  Mr.  Morgan 
to^ive  a  series  of  Bible  readings  to  his  students  at  Chicago. 
At  Methodist  camp  meetings  and  at  the  Northfield  summer 
school  the  English  visitor  became  known  to  large  audiences. 
On  the  last  occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Moody,  the 
evangelist  remarked  to  him,  "  I  can't  think  what  made  me 
take  your  name  for  those  Chicago  lectures."  Usually  Mr. 
Moody  was  very  cautious  about  introducing  preachers  to 
his  Institute.  He  was  so  delighted  with  Mr.  Morgan  that 
he  invited  him  to  Northfield  again  in  1897,  when  his  com- 
panion was  the  Rev.  George  Macgregor.  For  six  years  his 
reputation  has  been  steadily  growing  both  in  America  and  in 
Fi^ngland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  which  country  he 
has  the  larger  circle  of  friends.  America  has  fully  endorsed 
the  verdict  of  Mr.  Moody  :  "  Campbell  Morgan  is  the  most 
remarkable  man  I  have  ever  had  at  Northfield."  When  he 
accepted  Mr.  \V.  R.  Moody's  invitation,  the  secular  papers 
called  him  "  Moody's  Successor,"  a  title  which  the  religious 
press  was  rather  inclined  to  deprecate.  All  would  now  agree 
that  the  title  is  well  deserved  and  has  been  nobly  won. 

The  huge  crowds  at  the  City  Temple  in  September  were  the 
best  proof  of  Mr.  .Morgan's  enormous  popularity  in  London. 


The  Trivial  Incidents   of  Life 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD   BISHOP  OF  RIPON 


EVERY  duty,  every  opportunity,  of  kindness,  every  incident 
of  our  life,  if  we  are  alive  to  see  it  in  its  brighter  light,  in 
its  true  significance,  would  never  be  deemed  to  be  trivial  and 
insignificant  at  all.  It  is  because  we  are  dull  that  we  say, 
"This  is  of  no  matter  ;  this  is  of  no  moment."  We  elbow  our 
way  through  the  crowd  of  life,  roughly  heedless  of  our  brother- 
men,  scarcely  stopping  to  think  whether  we  have  put  our 
brother  to  inconvenience  ;  we  thrust  ourselves  between  him 
and  the  sight  which  his  eyes  are  longing  to  see  ;  we  may  have 
been  obscuring  Heaven's  light  from  him.  We  do  not  see 
that  these  things,  these  dull  incidents,  these  trivial  common- 
place events,  may  be,  in  the  light  of  some  larger  future,  charged 
with  a  deep  meaning  ;  and  our  sense  of  responsibility  will 
leap  up  when  we  realise  that  what  we  refused,  what  we  turned 
away  from  and  rejected,  was  not  a  commonplace  incident,  but 
a  Divine  call,  the  presence  of  a  noble  and  Heaven-given 
opportunity.  Only  a  duty  which  you  should  have  done 
yesterday,  only  the  effort  to  deal  liberally  by  the  appeal  which 
is  made  to  you  to-day,  only  the  determination  to  master  the 
meaning  of  some  social  question  in  order  that  you  may  clearly 
understand  your  duty,  only  that  you  should  try  to  grasp  the 
situation  of  life,  and  understand  where  your  responsibilities 
lie:  "Commonplace  things  these  !  Give  us  noble  duties,"  you 
say,  "  that  are  charged  with  the  presence  of  God.  If  God 
came  and  told  us  to  do  this  thing,  if  the  light  of  Heaven  fell  upon 
it,  and  we  saw  it  radiant  with  the  smile  of  God,  how  eagerly 
we  would  do  it!"  But  this  is  commonplace  — the  duty  in 
the  home  ;  setting  a  higher  example  in  the  moral  tone  and 
conversation  in  the  midst  of  society  which  may  be  losing 
its  claim  and  grasp  upon  moral  ideas  ;  these  commonplace 
duties  springing  up  in  home  life— we  do  not  see  their  signi- 
ficance. When  we  begin  to  see  light,  when  the  light  shall  flash 
upon  it,  when  the  grave  is  opening  upon  us,  this  very  flash  of  the 
circumstance  which  we  may  call  death  may  shine  so  back  upon 
the  trivial  incidents  of  our  life  that  we  shall  realise  for  the  first 
time  that  those  commonplace  things,  those  duties  which  I  shirked, 
those  things  from  which  I  turned  away,  thinking  them  of  no 
moment  at  all— those  also  were  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

Every  duty  costs  something  :  it  costs  some  trouble,  some 
pains,  some  thought,  some  money.  Duty,  whatever  is  your  life, 
is  not  always  an  easy  thing,  unless  your  nature  has  been 
celestialised,  and   duty  has  become  a  delight.     But  that,  after 


all,  belongs  rather  to  the  higher  levels  of  life  than  that  commonly 
apportioned  to  humankind.  Would  duty  be  less  noble  if  duty 
were  easy  ?  Is  it  not  precisely  because  the  steep  up  which 
you  climb  is  rocky  :  because  you  must  sometimes  fall,  and  climb 
on  hands  and  knees  ere  you  can  get  to  the  height  where  the 
light  of  God  is  shining  ;  because  it  means  the  expenditure 
of  fame,  money — whatever  it  is  ;  because  the  duty  is  shirked, — 
that  therefore  the  duty  is  noble  ? 

It  does  cost  something  ;  and  the  man  who  talks  glibly  about 
duty,  but  is  never  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  his  duty,  to  purchase 
his  duty  by  the  laying  down  of  some  present  price,  either  of 
money  or  of  time — that  man,  whatever  else  he  may  say,  does 
not  believe  in  the  splendid  imperative  of  duty  ;  he  does  not 
believe  in  the  voice  of  God  behind  it.  Oh  yes  !  if  thoughts 
have  crossed  your  mind  (dimly  perhaps,  and  then  in  some 
moments  of  generous  dreaming)  when  you  have  imagined  what 
your  life  might  be,  and  you  have  seen  yourself  mounting  higher 
and  yet  higher  on  the  path  of  duty,  and  with  bleeding  hands 
clinging  on  to  the  duty  which  you  know  is  yours — some  great 
call  in  the  people's  welfare,  where  you  must  meet  with  some 
unpopularity  ;  some  duty  in  the  home,  which  means  the  sacrifice 
of  yourself,  perhaps  the  humiliation  of  your  pride,  because  you 
are  obliged  to  make  little  changes  m  the  home,  and  you  fear 
the  half-suppressed  smiles  of  the  children  or  the  servants:  what- 
ever be  the  aspect  of  it,  remember  this--when  the  opportunity 
comes,  when  it  stands  and  confronts  you,  not  in  the  glamoured 
light  of  your  own  dreams,  but  in  the  daylight  of  duty  to  be 
done,  then,  are  you  ready  to  pay  the  price?  If  not,  you 
are  the  dreamer  of  duty  and  not  the  doer  of  it  ;  and  the 
hour  may  come  when  you  will  say,  "  That  was  my  oppor- 
tunity, but  now  it  stands  and  looks  upon  me  with  that  great 
reproach  as  a  duty  which  once  confronted  me,  but  which  I 
turned  my  back  upon." 

Every  duty  done  is  like  the  thread  which  leads  through  the 
labyrinth  of  life,  and  explains  for  you  at  last  the  secret  meaning 
of  it  within.  Each  day's  duty,  the  suggestive,  the  commonplace 
thing  which  you  thought  hardly  worth  the  doing,  is  like  the 
silken  thread  which  is  linked  to  yet  a  coarser  one,  which  links 
itself  again  to  the  stronger  rope,  and  at  last  draws  the  great 
force  of  your  life  after  it.  So  is  every  suggestion,  and  after- 
wards you  perceive  that  that  passing  suggestion  was  indeed 
the  word  of  the  Lord. 
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The  Wesleys 

Susannah,   John,    and    Charles 


NT  OTHING  is  held  to  confer  so  deliglitfuUy  that  exquisite 
^  sense  of  a  real  Christmas  like  the  arrival  of  unex- 
pected guests.  It  is  here  desired  to  bespeak  a  warm 
welcome  for  three  such,  surely  unexpected,  visitors  — 
visitors  not  from  another  world,  but  from  another  age, 
though  an  age  so  remote  in  its  dress  and  speech,  its 
manners  and  morals,  its  intellectual  interests  and  spiritual 
requirements,  as  quite  to  warrant  its  being  called  another 
world.  Their  first  reception  will  possibly  be  a  tittering 
one,  for  fashion  in  dress  has  greatly  changed  since  the  days 
when  the  Wesleyan  Conference  solemnly  resolved  that 
women  who  wore  "  ruffles "  or  "  curls  "  should  be  "  dealt 
with,"  and  the  sti[)end  of  Methodist  ministers,  who 
preached  on  the  pit-banks  and  the  village  green  in  full 
clerical  regimentals  of  gown  and  bands,  was  "  raised " 
to  £,^2.  per  annum.  Here  they  are!  The  mother's 
bonnet  is  of  the  obsolete  variety  known  as  the  "  coal- 
scuttle," and  her  dress  sleeves  rival  her  severe  black 
silk  gown  in  ampleness  of  folds.  She  is  not  beautiful 
now,  for  the 
rearing  of 
nineteen  child- 
ren has  worn 
lines  in  even 
her  placid 
face,  and  no 
wonder.  But 
once  she  was 
— so  beautiful, 
in  fact,  that 
the  author  of 
"Robinson 
Crusoe'' 
greatly  ad- 
mired her,  and 
a  Mr.  John 
Dunton,  who 
married  her 
eldest  sister, 
tells  us  that, 
seeing  her 
once  in 
church,  she 
"almost 
charmed  me 
mad."  Her 
two  sons,  one 
five  years  older 
than  the  other, 
are  both  of 
small  stature 
— "three- 
cubit  men," 
as  Chrysostoni 
declared 
Elijah  and  St. 
Paul  to  have 
been.  So  the 
mightiest 
prophet,  the 
c  h  i  e  f  e  s  t 
apostle,  the 
greatest  evan- 
gelist, and  the 
most  famous 
hymn- writer 
were  all  little 
men. 


rainttd  in  1789  by  Witiiam  tlamilton, 


K..I. 

REV.    JOHN   \V 
The  original  is  now  in  the 


The  Founder  of  our  Popular  Literature 
The  elder  is  spare  of  figure— in  fact,  a  somewhat  dapper 
little  gentleman,  with  a  serenely  cheerful  countenance,  as 
befits  a  man  who  confessed  he  had  never  lost  a  night's  rest 
or  known  what  it  was  to  "  fret  "  for  eighty  years,  but  hardly 
one  who  travelled  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  on 
horseback  and  preached  five  times  a  day  for  half  a  century. 
His  brother  is  slightly  more  corpulent,  and  wears  a  heavy 
wig  suggesting  Dr.  Johnson.  His  eyes  are  large  and  full  of 
of  dreamy,  not  to  say  melancholy,  inspiration.  Both  wear 
trim  swallow-tail  coats,  tight-fitting  knee-breeches,  and  shoes 
with  large  silver  buckles,  while  their  black  cocked  hats 
remind  one  of  pictures  of  the  Guards  who  fought  at  the 
Crimea.  Such — at  least,  in  outward  aspect— are  John, 
Charles,  and  Susannah  Wesley,  the  makers  of  Methodism, 
the  lights  in  that  blackest  of  moral  nights,  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  I  ask  for  places  to  be  found  for  them  at  your 
Christmas  hearths  for  half  an  hour.  Do  you  ask  why? 
What  can  this  antiquated  trio,  these  visionary  anacronisms 

in  attire  and 
opinion  have 
to  say  to  us  ? 
What  help  can 
John  Wesley 
render  us  in 
our  education- 
al entangle- 
ment that  we 
should  put 
aside  our  pop- 
ular magazines 
to  attend  to 
him?  Will  you 
tell  me  that 
the  Spartan 
home-discip- 
line of  Sus- 
aiin.Th  Wesley 
has  been  dis- 
credited and 
superseded, 
and  that  Dean 
Stanley  and 
Whittier,  Ade- 
laide Procter 
and  Dr. 
Punshon  have 
rendered  us 
independent 
of  Cha  rles 
Wesley's  intro- 
spective effu- 
sions? Wait 
a  moment.  In 
little  beside 
dress  —  and 
opinions  upon 
witchcraft  and 
hysteria  — are 
the  Wesleys 
obsolete.  John 
did  more  for 
the  educa- 
tional  uplifting 
of  the  working 

trotn  the  Augustin  Risc/tg;Hz  CoiifCtioH,  London^   /('.  ClHSSeS       Ol 
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MRS.   SUSANNAH   WESLEY 


men  of  his  day  put  together,  and 
the  two  hundred  volumes  of  his 
Family  Library  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  popular  literature. 
And  what  would  our  Christmas 
morning  service  be  without 
Charles  Wesley's  "Hark!  the 
herald-angels  sing"?  And  pos- 
sibly had  Mrs.  Wesley's  "un- 
canny "  methods  of  domestic 
training  not  been  allowed  to  fall 
from  favour,  fewer  children  would 
run  the  risk  of  over-eating  them- 
selves this  festal  time. 

But  happily  there  are  many 
who  will  demand  no  apology 
from  these  three  quaint  figures 
for  their  intrusion.  They  have 
too  great  a  reverence  for  the 
great  traditions  of  English  litera- 
ture to  shut  the  doors  against 
the  contemporaries  of  Swift,  the 
school-mate  of  Uefoe,  the  friend 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  admired  of 


El'WORrii  CHURCH 
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KEY  TO  "JOHN   WESLEYS  ESCAPE   FROM    THE    FIRE  AT   EPWORTH 


I.  The  staircase  on  (ire 
•1    John  Wesley 
1    John  Brown 

4.  R:iberl  lirowi;  and  Ma-slilT  Dog 

5.  Tree  planted  by  Kev.  S.  Wesley 


t.  Toml)  beside  which  S.  We-ley 
was  buried 

7.  Rev.  S.  Wesley 

8.  Anne  Wesley 

9.  Mary  Wesley 


10.  Mrs    Wesley 

11.  Goody  Stephenson 

12.  John  M.1W 

13.  P.-irish  Clerk 

14.  Martha  Wesley 


From  till-  ^'luffiistin  Risckgjtz  toUfctwn,  London,   ii'. 
S.   WESLEY,    MOTHER  OF  REV.   JOHN    WESLEY 

Southey,  of  Buckle,  and  of  Scherer — the 
man  whom  Bishop  Butler,  of  "Analogy" 
fame,  told  that  he  "  had  no  business  here," 
whom  Horace  Walpole  alternately  twitted 
and  likened  to  David  Garrick,  whom 
Hogarth  caricatured  with  his  deadly 
realistic  brush — the  men  who  wrote  and 
translated  two  hundred  books  and  over 
five  thousand  hymns.  They  have  too 
sincere  a  love  of  poetry  to  order  out  the 
composer  of  "Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul,"  the 
twin  brothers  who  created  the  new  social 
and  revitalised  humanitarian  atmo.sphere 
which  brought  forth  and  nourished  in  due 
time  the  fairy  loveliness  of  Coleridge,  and 
made  "  Tintern  Abbey  "  possible.  Leaving 
out  all  question  of  the  inestimable  contri- 
bution made  by  the  \\'esleys  to  spiritual 
religion  and  practical  godliness,  they  possess 
far  too  true  an  appreciation  of  the  difference 
between  the  eighteenth 
and  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries — 
between  the  cold  Deism, 
the  social  degradation,  and 
the  rural  barbarism  of  the 
one,  and  the  living  evan- 
gelicalism, the  purified 
morals,  and  the  village  re- 
generation of  the  other — 
not  to  give  a  welcome  to 
the  man  and  his  brother 
who,  under  God,  were  re- 
sponsible for  thisdifference. 
For,  as  De  Wilt  has  said, 
"  If  the  England  of  to-day 
no  longer  resembles  the 
England  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  is  mainly  due  to 
the  Wesleys."  But  there 
is  still  another  and  in  its 
way  quite  as  effective  a 
claim  to  be  put  in  on  be- 
half of  Susannah  Wesley 
.nnd  her  sons.  As  a  mere 
human  and  historical  docu- 
ment, their  life-story  is  a 
bewildering  and  enthrall- 
ing romance.  Outside  the 
world  of  fiction  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  it,  and  in- 
side there  is  nothing  like 
it.  For  adventures,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  encounters 
with  angry  mobs,  runaway 
horses,  shipwrecks,  drunken 
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15.  Emili.1  Wesley 

16.  Susannah  Wesley 

17.  Hetty  Wesley 
i8.   Charles  Wesley  and  Nurse 
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clergy,  insolent  fops,  and 
fan.iiics  of  every  variety,  it  is 
an  inexhaustible  mine,  on  its 
heroic  side  recalling  the  ex- 
[)eriences  of  Si.  I'aul,  and  on 
Its  comic  and  fantastic  side 
those  of  Don  Quixote.  Take 
Wesley's  Jounial,  just  now  in 
an  admir.ibly  abridged  form, 
competing  with  popularnovels 
for  the  sufTrages  of  English 
readers.  Take  this  Journal, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  respond 
to  almost  every  demand  made 
upon  it  "for  spiritual  guid- 
ance, graphic  social  and 
national  sketches,  amusing  in- 
cident, and  unrivalled  soul- 
revealings.  To  Methodists 
it  is  the  stoty  of  their  birth 
— their  book  of  (lenesis. 


The  England  of  the 
Wesleys'  Day 

The  figures  of  the  Wesleys 
gain  very  much  both  in  historic 
value  and  personal  attractive- 
ness if  permitted  to  stand  as 
the  foreground  of  a  picture 
which  has  the  appalling  moral 
conditions anddazzling  literary 
output  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury as  its  background.  The 
background  of  that  resplen- 
dent and  brutal  national  can- 
vas should  be  partly  papered 
with  pages  from  Fielding's  "T 
"Humphrey  Clinker,"'  and  Sterne's 
hung  with  Hogarth's  "Gin  Lane" 


SUS.\NN.\H    WESLKV 


om  Jones,"  Smollett's 
"Tristram  Shandy,"  and 
and  "  Rake's  Progress," 


not  to  say  with  others  whose 
very  titles  reek  of  putrefaction. 
Space  should  also  Ije  found 
for  cuttings  from  Walpole's 
and  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters, 
and  maxir.'.s  of  cynical  world- 
liness  culled  from  .Shaftesbury's 
philosophy  and  Uolingbroke's 
essayr.  It  is  an  orgie  of 
drunkenness-,  indecency, 
levity,  and  scepticism,  a  carni- 
val of  lasciviousness,  profanity, 
and  godlessness,  when  religion 
was  reduced  to  jest  and  the  art 
of  nick-naming  —  Whitefield 
was  known  on  the  stage  as 
"Mr.  Squintum  "  —  and  pa- 
triotism consisted  in  cursing 
the  Pretender  and  idolising  the 
victor  of  Blenheim  and  Ou- 
denarde,  whether  he  received 
money  to  betray  William  of 
Orange  to  George  HL  or 
George  HL  to  William  of 
Orange.  Hooliganism  reigned 
in  the  streets  after  dark,  and 
the  few  who  cared  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  called  fools  by 
attending  the  half  -  empty 
churches  either  snored  under 
Tindal's  or  Toland's  douche  of 
frigid  Deism,  or  woke  to  ap- 
plaud Rowland  Hill's  "Stric- 
tures on  the  false  and  libellous 
harangue  lately  delivered  by 
Mr.  John  Wesley  upon  his 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Dissenting  meeting- 
house near  the  City  Road,"  or  to  admire  the  vague,  insipid, 
and  platitudinary  rhetoric  of  Dr.  Hugh  Blair.    Montesquieu, 


JOHN   WE.SI.KYS    KSCAPK    KKO.M   THK    FIRK   AT    KPWORTH 
From  Ihe  original  Painliiig  by  Henry  Perlee  Parker 
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HERVEY 

One  of  the  original  seven  of  '*  The  Holy  Club,' 
and  author  of  "  Meditations  among  the  Tombs  ' 


the  French  philoso- 
pher, who  divided 
ins  time  between  his 
own  country  and  ours, 
said,  "  If  one  speaks 
of  religion  in  Eng- 
land, everybody 
laughs."  Puritanism 
was  dead,  Evangel- 
icalism was  as  yet 
unborn. 

But  the  other  half 
of  that  background  is 
as  sparkling  as  its 
counterpart  is  putrid. 
To  gain  some  notion 
of  the  additions  made 
to  English  literature 
during  the  lives  of  the 
AVesleys — for  there  is 
no  better  thread 
upon  which  to 
hang  the  brilliant 
beads  of  the 
mental  and  intel- 
lectual achieve- 
ments of  the  age  than  the  life  of  John  Wesley — you  have 
but  to  draw  up  a  list  of  parallel  dates.  John  Wesley  was 
one  year  old  when  Swift  published  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub." 
He  was  six  and  Charles 
one  when  Steele  is- 
sued his  first  number 
of  the  Tatler. 

The  year  of  George 
I.'s  accession  saw  Wes- 
ley a  boy  at  Charter- 
house School,  and  the 
literary  world  all  agape 
at  Pope's  ''Rape  of 
the  Lock."  When 
he  and  his  brother 
were  studying  Law's 
"  Serious  Call  "  at  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the 
Holy  Club  at  Oxford, 
"  Gulliver's  Travels  " 
appeared,  and  a  few  years  earlier  Watts's  "  Divine  and 
Moral  Songs,"  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  While  the  brothers 
were  away  on  their  abortive  mission  in  Georgia,  Bishop 
Butler  wrote  his  epoch-making  "  Analogy."  Curiously 
enough,  the  year  1739  witnessed  the  publication  of  Hume's 


celebrated  Essays  and  the 
taking  of  the  open-air  field 
at  Kingswood  by  John 
Wesley  and  in  London  by 
Charles,  which  inaugurated 
the  Evangelical  Revival. 
Fanny  Burney's  "  Evelina," 
the  precursor  of  Jane 
Austen's  novels,  coincided 
in  date  with  the  building 
of  City  Road  Chapel,  and, 
such  are  the  ironies  of 
chronological  parallels, 
Wesley's  sermon  on  Free 
Grace — the  most  logically 
convincing  and  eloquent 
he  ever  preached — was  de- 
livered the  same  year  as 
David  Garrick  appeared  in 
his  first  play.  The  "Wealth 
of  Nations," 


MARY  GRANVILLE 
("  Astasia  ") 
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which  revolutionised  our  ideas  of  political 
economy,  and  "  Thoughts  on  Present  Dis- 
contents," which  introduced  the  stately 
eloquence  of  Burke  to  England,  appeared 
when  the  Methodist  movement  was  running 
at  full  tide  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Wesley  preached  to  twenty 
thousand  Cornishmen  in  the  natural  amphi- 
theatre of  Gwennap  Pit 
in  the  same  year  that 
Gil)bon  completed  his 
history  of  the  "  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  "  and 
Charles  AVesley  died, 
and  but  a  ^iiw  months 
after  Burns  had  pub- 
lished his  first  book 
of  poems.  In  1785 
Wesley's  Artninian 
Magazine  contained 
Robert  Raikes's  thril- 
ling appeal  on  behalf 
of  Sunday  schools,  and 
in  the  same  year  ap- 
peared Cowper's  "Task."  John  Fletcher  of  Madeley, 
"Wesley's  designated  successor,"  also  died  that  year. 
Finally,  Boswell's  immortal  "Johnson"  and  Paine's 
"Rights  of  Man"  entered  the  world  the  year  that  John 
Wesley  left  it — 1791.     Amid  such  mighty  compeers  and  in 


REV.    SAMUEL    WESLEY 
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REV,    JOHN    WESLEY 
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an  atmosphere  of  such  in- 
credible ignorance  and  de- 
bauchery did  it  please  God  to 
raise  ui)  John  and  Charles 
AVesley  to  be  the  spiritual 
makers  of  modern  England 
and  America. 

And  now  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  nursery  of  these  apostles, 
where  that  marvellous  mother 
exercised  her  salutary  do- 
mestic despotism  —  Epworth 
Rectory. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  \Vesley 
brought  his  bride,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  to  the  historic 
parsonage  when  his  income 
was  but  ^40  a  year.  He  was 
of  Nonconformist  birth,  and 
gained  his  living 
by  writing  a  ver- 
sified Life  of 
Christ,  which 
greatly     pleased 


Queen  Mary. 
The  father  of 
the  Wesleys 
was  an  odd 
m  i  X  t  u  r  e  — 
poet,  wit,  his- 
torian, pam- 
phleteer, and 
orator ;  and 
though  he 
contrived  to 
get  to  prison 
four  times  for 
debt,  from 
which  he  wa^ 
redeemed  by 
his  faithful 
Susannah 
selling  her 
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Where  Samuel  Wesley  (father  of  John  and  Charles  Wehley)  was  Rector 


REV.  CHARLES  WESLEY 

jewels,  he  remained  an  industrious  example  of 
parish  fidelity  and  a  truly  godly  man. 

Susannah  Wesley's  "Irregular 
Conventicles  " 

The  story  goes  that  he  had  two  serious  tiffs 
with  his  wonderful  wife.  The  first,  which  led 
to  his  sulking  away  from  her  for  twelve  months, 
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her  day.  An  antique  model  of  classical  and  ecclesiastical  lore  set  in 
the  heart  of  the  elegant  and  loose-minded  eighteenth  century,  she 
was  said  to  have  done  before  she  was  ihiitcen  what  many  a  distracted 
student  has  failed  to  do  at  fifty — viz.  master  the  hopeless  ramifica- 
tions of  that  unending  controversy  between  the  Church  and  Dissent. 
It  must  have  been  a  serious  ordeal  to  have  gone  plucking  buttercups 
and  daisies  in  the  spring  meadows  with  little  Susannah.  Bu^,  as  is 
the  loyal — one  had  almost  said  she-tiger — way  of  the  Susannahs  of 
the  world,  though  she  managed  her  husband  herself,  woe  betide  any 
one  else  who  aspired  to  do  the  same.  What  a  happy  man  Samuel 
Wesley  must  have  been,  in  spite  of  having  to  go  to  Lincoln  Castle 
Gaol  for  debt,  in  possessing  a  wife  who  could  write  this  of  her 
husband  :  "  Did  I  not  know  that  Almighty  Wisdom  hath  views  and 
ends  in  fixing  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  which  are  out  of  our 
ken,  I  should  think  it  a  thousand  pities  that  a  man  of  his  brightness 
and  rare  endowments  of  useful  knowledge  should  be  confined  to 
an  obscure  part  of  the  country  where  his  talents  are  buried,  and  be 


A/Ur  an  Engra7<ing  hy  George  I'ertve 
JOHN    WESI.KV 

was  occasioned  by  Susannah's  refusal  to  say  "Amen  " 
when  her  husband  prayed  for  the  reigning  house  at 
family  prayeis.  The  other  was  when,  during  his 
absence  upon  an  oratorical  visit  to  Convocation,  she 
conducted  in  the  parsonage  an  informal  meeting  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  News  of  this  reaching  her  hus- 
band through  the  curate,  he  wrote  and  complained 
of  these  "  irregular  conventicles,"  to  which  Susannah 
spiritedly  replied  that  there  was  no  man  in  the  place 
who  could  read  a  sermon  without  spelling  his  way 
through  it,  and  that  she  was  merely  using  the  talents 
God  had  entrusted  to  her. 

She  was  the  daughter — one  of  the  "  two  dozen  or 
a  quarter  of  a  hundred  "  children,  as  he  was  wont  to 
say — of  that  uncompromising  old  Puritan  divine  Dr. 
Annesley,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  living  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Susannah  was  one  of  the  most  cultured  women  of 


KPWORTH    KECTOKV 


L.'^DV   HUNTINGDON 


determined  to  a  way  of  life  [and  here,  no  doubt, 
Susannah  gently  referred  to  her  husband's 
deficiencies  as  a  practical  cultivator  of  the  glebe 
lands]  for  which  he  is  not  so  well  qualified  as  I 
could  wish." 

The  olive  tree  was  phenomenally  fruitful  at 
Epworth  Parsonage,  and  bore  no  less  than 
nineteen  branches.  .Of  the  brothers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  sisters  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley — Emily,  Sukey,  Mary,  Hetty,  Nancy, 
Patty,  and  Kezzy — the  world  has  heard  very 
little.  Samuel  junior  was  dumb  until  ht  was 
five  years  old,  and  only  found  his  voice  when 
his  mother  one  day  sharply  called  him,  when, 
to  his  own  and  everybody  else's  astonishment, 
he  answered,  "Yes,  mother."  He  became  a 
master  of  Westminster  School,  where  he  pro- 
bably met  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Addison,  and 
others;  and  later  at  Blundell's  School  inTiverton, 
where  Mr.  Blackmore  says  John  Ridd  fought 
his  famous  battle.  John  was  under  his  care 
in  London  for  a  time,  and  of  him  he  wrote  to 
their  mother,  saying,  "Jack  is  with  me;  and  a 
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are  on  record— but  perhaps  the  line  between  the  unes- 
sential and  essential  is  here  liable  to  become  obliterated 
— of  his  almost  unnatural  self-respect  and  collectedness. 
When  about  to  be  "  ducked  "  in  a  river  by  a  mob,  his 
only  anxiety,  he  informs  us,  was  that  the  manuscript  in 
his  pocket  might  get  wet.  At  Bath  he  was  interrupted 
while  preaching  by  that  glass  of  fashion  and  mould  of 
form  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash.  The  dandy  .said  that 
Wesley's  meeting;  was  "  illegal,"  from  what  he  had  heard, 
to  which  the  ecjually  scrupulously  attired  little  preacher 
replied  that  it  was  unsafe  to  judge  by  hearsay.  "  I 
should  not  like  to  judge  you,  Mr.  Nash,  from  what  I 
have  been  told  of  you."  A  most  curious  document, 
too,  would  that  be  which  should  collect  Wesley's  quaint 
and  often  sagacious  judgments  on  the  men  of  his  times, 
the  books  he  read — while  galloping  from  Land's  End  to 
John  o'  Groat's — and  the  current  controversies  of  his 
day.  "  If  Methodist  parents  wish  to  send  their  children 
to  hell,"  he  wrote  in  his  Journal,  "  let  them  send  them 
to  fashionable  boarding-schools.'  Of  his  brother  he 
said,  "  Charles  sXispects  everybody,  I  nobody ;  and  he 
gets  more  often  taken  in  than  I."  To  which  Charles 
replied,    "  My    brother   was    born    for    the    benefit    of 

knaves."  He 
was  once 
shown  over  the 
House  of  Lords, 
and  remarked 
"  After  all,  what 
is  a  lord  but  a 
sinner  born  to 
die?"  What 
indeed !  After 
reading  "The 
Meditations  of 
Marcus  Aure- 
lius,"  he  wrote, 
"  He  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the 
'  many  '  who  will 
come  from  the 
East  and  the 
West  to  Abra- 
ham's bosom." 
"  On  riding  to 
Newcastle,"  he 
says,  "  1  finished 
the  tenth  book 
of  Homer.  What 
a  vein  of  piety 
runs  through  the 
whole  ;  and  yet 
the  '  father  of 
gods  and  men,' 
while  shaking 
heaven  with  his 
nod,  soon  after 
useshissisterand 
wife  with  such  language  as  a  carman  might  be  ashamed  of." 
Of  the  French  language  he  had  a  very  poor  opinion, 
possibly  because  his  great  contemporary  Voltaire  wrote  in 
French.  "  French  is  the  poorest  and  meanest  language  in 
Europe.  It  is  as  impossible  to  write  a  fine  poem  in  French 
as  to  get  fine  music  out  of  a  Jew's  harp."  He  speaks  of 
Hume's  "insolent  book  on  Miracles,"  and  as  to  Rousseau, 
"Such  a  consummate  co.xcomb  never  saw  the  sun." 
Rousseau,  it  seems,  had  said  that  children  do  not  love  the 
aged.  "  What  I  "  exclaims  Wesley,  "  do  they  never  love 
their  grandfathers  ?  "  He  severely  criticises  Sterne's  use 
of  the  word  "sentimental"  in  his  title  "A  Sentimental 
Journey."  "Sentimental!  It  is  not  English.  He  might 
as  well  say  Continental  I  "  The  excise  officer  on  one  occa- 
sion wrote  for  an  inventory  of  his  plate,  to  which  he 
laconically  replied  :  "  Two  silver  spoons  in  London  and 
two  in  Bristol."  For  money  he  cared  nothing.  Though  he 
made  over  ^20,000  by  his  publications,  he  died  practically 
penniless  through  his  vast  charities.  An  artist  asked  leave 
to  make  a  bust  of  him,  and  offered  him  ;^io  for  a  sitting. 
"  Keep  your  money,  man,  and  don't  bother  me,"  replied 
John.  •'  I'll  do  it  in  three  minutes,"  urged  the  artist. 
Wesley  sat,  and  took  the  money,  and  five  minutes  later  gave 
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wallcing  in  Edinburgh,  as  they  were  seen  in  the  year  1790 


PREFACE    BY   JOHN    WESLEY 


it  to  a  man  who  was  being  sold  up  for  debt.  His  power  of 
quiet  wit  was  considerable.  When  publishing  his  Journal,  a 
certain  Fenwick  was  annoyed  that  his  name  was  left  out. 
In  his  next  issue  Wesley  rectified  his  error,  and  wrote  : 
"  I  preached  at  Clayworth.  I  think  none  was  unmoved  but 
Michael  Fenwick,  who  fell  fast  asleep  under  an  adjoining 
hayrick." 

He  believed  in  separating  the  sexes  in  public  worship, 
condemned  the  taking  of  various  parts  in  the  singing  of 
hymns,  occasionally  visited  waxwork  shows,  and  said 
Handel's  Messiah  was  better  than  most  sermons.  He 
likened  Lord  Chesterfield  to  a  "Jew"  and  a  "  Turk,"  con- 
fessed he  could  "  only  "  write  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  as  it 
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jilted  by  Grace  Murray,  whom  every  one  agrees  he  ought  to 
have  married ;  drank  tea  with  Dr.  Jol^nson  and  discussed 
the  Newcastle — not  programme,  but  cases  of  demonic  pos- 
session ;  and  brought  down  upon  his  own  and  his  people's 
head  the  following  remarkable  genealogy  from  the  Gospel 
Afagazine:  "  Armianism  begat  Popery,  Popery  begat 
Methodism,  which  begat  Moderate  Calvinism,  which  begat 
Baxterianism,    which    begat    Unitarianism,     which     begat 


W'ESLKV    PREACHING    ON    HIS    1-ATHKRS    TOMB 

"makes  my  eyes  ache  to  work  longer."  He  reproved  the 
Irish  for  untidily  letting  their  garters  hang  down  ;  preached 
three  times  one  day,  though  his  sodden  clothing  had  been 
frozen  into  a  coat  of  mail ;  wrote  his  own  epitaph  nearly 
fifty  years  before  he  died,  saying,  "  Here  lieth  the  body 
of  John  Wesley,  not  leaving,  after  his  debts  are  paid, 
ten  pounds  behind  him " ;  translated  a  novel,  Brooke's 
"  Fool  of  Quality  "  ;  wrote  a  book  on  medicine,  advocating 
a  terrible  remedy  for  abdominal  disorders  ;  was  threatened 
with  a  lawsuit  by  Mrs.  Williamson,  an  old  "  flame  "  ;  was 


WILLIAM   WILHERI-QRCE   AND  JOHN    WESLEY 
'  Mr.  Wilberfurce  called  upon  nie,  ;iiid  we  had  :.n  .a^'reeable  and  iLseful  conversation.     Wliat  a  blessing  is  it  to  Mr, 
such  a  friend  as  this  I"—  Wisteys Journal,  Feb.  24,  1789 
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Arianism,  which  begat  Universalism,  which  begat  Deism, 
which  begat  Atheism."  Such  was  the  unessential  Wesley- 
Wesley  the  child  of  his  meritriciously  brilliant  but  scientific- 
ally backward  age,  the  victim  of  his  temperament,  the  man 

as    he    accidentally    and 
superficially  was. 


The  Real  Wesley 

But  what  sort  of  a 
man  was  the  essential 
^\'esley  ?  He  was  a  study 
in  startling  contrasts.  He 
was  equally  a  man  of 
action  as  of  thought,  and 
thought  as  of  action.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  elabor- 
ated, as  providential  cir- 
cumstances allowed — and 
all  circumstances,  even  .a 
shower  of  rain  or  a  bark 
of  a  dog,  were  provi- 
dential to  him — an 
intricate  and  lasting 
Church  organisation  — 
conferences,  steward- 
ships, leaderships,  and 
the  rest,  and  by  his 
"  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament  "  and  pub- 
lished sermons  was  the 
architect  of  a  well-reared 
and  boundlessly  effective 
system  of  theological 
thought.  By  lineage, 
training,  instinct,  and 
taste  he  was  an  aristocrat 
to  his  finger-tips,  and 
yet  he  swayed  the  jioiui- 
lace   of    England   as    no 


Pitt  to  have 
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demagog  u  c 
before  or 
since;  and, 
king  thoiigli 
he  was,  lai.: 
ihe  planks  ci 
a  spiritual  dr 
mocracy.  l'.\ 
his  great  in 
sistence  on 
inward  assiir 
ance  of  salva- 
tion and  his 
proclamation 
of  "  spiritual 
ii  o  1  i  n  c  s  s 
throughou  t 
the  land,"  he 
showed  that 
at  heart  he 
was  a  Mystic. 
And  yet 
Methodism 
wrought  morr 
ethical 
changes  in 
E  n  g  1  a  n  il 
than  can  he 
counted.  He 
was  at  once  a 

Ritualist  and  a  Ranter,  a  stickler  for  law  and  order,  for 
taking  the  Sacrament — where  and  when  possible — in  the 
Established  Church,  and  he  shrank  till  the  last  from 
ordaining  his  preachers.  And  at  the  same  time  for  popular 
preaching  and  broad,  and  at  times  lurid  appeal  to  the  con- 
science, he  was  ten  thousand  times  more  notorious  and 
successful  than  our  Salvation  Army.  In  his  early  years  a 
man  more  deferential  to  the  views  of  others  could  not  be 
found.  He  listened  humbly  to  Zinzendorf,  to  Whitefield,  to 
Law,  Potter,  and  Peter  Bohler.  Afterwards,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say,  he  was  of  inflexible  opinionativeness,  and 
took  counsel  of  no  one  but  John  Wesley.  As  a  scholar  he 
was  widely  and  deeply  read,  and  yet  his  practical  industry 
was   phenomenal.      Never   was    vow    in    the    world    more 


WESLtVb   INTERVIEW   WITH    WHITKFIELD 
It  is  well  known,  of  course, 'that  while  Wesley  was  a  strong  Arminian,  Whitefield  was  an  equally  strong  Calvinist 


religio  u  s I y 
kept  than  his, 
"1  propose  to 
be  busy  as 
long  as  I 
live."  His 
humility  be- 
fore God  was 
unfeigned 
and  childlike; 
his  self-re- 
spect before 
men  invulner- 
able. Of  the 
ni)ostolic  say- 
ings that  be- 
came him, 
none  is  more 
a  pp  1  icable 
than  "None 
of  these 
things  move 
me."  He  was 
called  a  Bible- 
moth,  a  Ja- 
c  o  b  i  t  e ,  a 
Papist,  a 
Spanish  spy,  a 
revolutionary, 
a  .wizard,  and 

what  not.  His  class-meetings  were  caricatured  as  con- 
fessionals, and  his  lay  preachers  pilloried  in  lines  such  as 
these  '. 

The  bricklayer  lays  his  trowel  by, 
And  now  builds  mansions  in  the  sky; 
The  cobbler,   touched  with  holy  pride, 
Flings  his  old  shoes  and  lasts  aside, 
And  now  devoutly  sets  about 
Cobbling  of  souls  that  ne'er  wear  out  ; 
Weavers  inspired,  their  shuttles  leave, 
Sermons  and  flimsy  hymns  to  weave ; 
Barbers  unreaped  will  leave  the  chin, 
To   trim  and  shave  the  man  within  ; 
The  gardener,   weary  of  his  trade. 
Tired  of  mattock  and  tlie  spade. 
Changed  to  Apollo  in  a  trice. 
Waters  the  plants  of  Paradise  ; 
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JOHN  WKSI.EV  VISITS  LORD  GEORGE  GORDON  IS  THK  TOWER 
■•  Our  o«i»crvnion  liirncd  upon  Poptry  and  rc-ll(ii.m.  He  M:emcd  lo  lie  well  acciuaiiiled 
wiik  the  Bible  ;  and  had  abundance  of  olher  books,  enough  lo  furnish  a  study.  1  was 
■CTMsMy  wrprincd  lo  Swl  he  did  nol  complain  of  any  person  or  thing  ;  and  cannol  but 
boix  bi>  conlilKBcnl  will  lake  a  right  turn  and  prove  a  lasting  blessing  to  him."— Wes/eys 
l0mrmml,  Deccaihet  |6,  1780. 

The  fishermen  no  longer  set 
For  fish  the  meshes  of  their  net. 
But  catch,  like  Peter,  men  of  sin, 
For  catching  is  lo  lake  them  in. 

Various  controversies  have  raged,  and  in  a  measure  still 
do,  round  the  great  name  of  Wesley,  (i)  Was  he  not 
exceedingly  credulous,  s<-eing  that  he  said  with  the  decaying 
of  Iwlief  in  witchcraft  the  Bible  would  die  ?  (2)  Did  he 
not  fall  in  love  with  every  attractive  woman  he  met  ? 
(3)  Was  he,  or  did  he  deceive  him.self,  converted  before 
he  «vnt  on  his  mission  to  Georgia  ? 

As  to  Wesley's  alleged  superstition,  I  fear  there  is  no 
defence.  His  eerie  little  book  "  News  from  the  Invisible 
World "  proves  the  accusation  up  to  the  hilt,  though 
su|M:rstition  is  hardly  the  best  word  to  use.  And,  after 
all,  which  is  the  truly  enlightened  man,  he  who  believed 
that  the  thunderstorm  was  sent  to  drive  him  into  a  wayside 
collage,  there  to  write  a  tract  again.st  Antinomianism  or  to 
read  Xenophon,  or  the  man  who  sees  in  the  rain  and  the 
flash  nothing  but  the  irresponsible  activity  of  "  crass 
causality  "  ? 


Wesley's  Love  Affairs 

The  second  controversy,  relating  to  Wesley's  affairs 
of  the  heart,  is  a  prickly  one.  Of  his  opinions  upon  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  he  has  left  a  pretty  free 
record,  but  his  "story  of  my  heart"  is  an  incomplete, 
or  rather  an  unwritten  book.  Of  women,  in  spite  of 
unrivalled  experiences,  he  remained  laughably  and 
tragically  ignorant.  Many  theories  have  been  launched. 
He  was  too  susceptible  of  feminine  charm.  He  was 
too  cold  and  unemotional,  and  in  an  affaire  d'amour 
hehaved  with  far  too  much  committee-like  prudence. 
I'wo  things,  however,  may  be  said  with  tolerable 
confidence.  'I'o  his  misfortune,  he  excited  in  others 
an  emotion  he  did  not  feel  himself;  and  was  too  much 
addicted  to  consulting  Moravian  officials,  ministerial 
colleagues,  and  most  of  all  that  brotherly  schemer 
Charles,  when  contemplating  marriage.  He  married 
the  widow,  Mrs.  Vazeille,  after  but  sixteen  days'  court- 
ship. No  doubt  it  was  very  trying  to  be  married  to  so 
peripatetic  a  husband ;  but  fancy  a  man  urging  his 
wife  by  letter  to  "  be  content  to  be  an  insignificant 
person "  !  Is  it  any  wonder  that  one  of  Wesley's 
biographers  remarked,  "  Marriage  is  a  great  mystery  ; 
to  Wesley  it  must  have  appeared  the  mystery  of 
iniquity." 

On  the  matter  of  his  conversion  before  he  went 
to  Georgia,  Wesley's  own  reiterated  statement  ought 
surely  to  lay  the  dust  for  ever.     He  distinctly  declares 
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OHX    WKSLEY   AM)    DR.    JOHNSON 


_  "  I  spent  two  liuurs  \\'v.\\  tliat  great  man  Dr.  Johnson,  ulio  is 
snll^ing  into  the  gr.ive  by  a  gentle  A^QZ.^'."— Wesley's  Jou7-nnl 
December  i8,  1783. 

he  was  not.  "I  went  to  America  to  convert 
the  Indians  ;  but  oh  !  who  shall  convert  me  ?  " 
He  was,  he  tells  us,  a  moralist,  a  legalist,  a 
formalist,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  joyous 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness.  That  he  received 
on  May  24,  1738,  while  reading  Luther's 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  when 
"  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  WMrmed." 

Ste|)ping  back  to  look  at  this  phenomenal 
personality,  one  is  struck  with  some  outstanding 
features.  He,  the  leader  of  a  great  revolution, 
had  not  a  trace  of  the  stormful  indignation,  the 
outraged  sense  of  protest,  almost  invariably 
associated  with  such  a  character.  Though  a 
great  emancipator,  his  cry  was  not  for  sever- 
ance, but  for  revival  and  resuscitation.  He 
has  been  likened  to  St.  Paul,  to  Luther,  to  St. 
Francis,  and  to  Cromwell ;  and  he  partook  of 
the  characteristic  excellencies  of  each.  But 
when  all  has  been  said,  it  is  still  true— though 
doubtless  of  little  importance— that  he  lacked 
eharni.  I'cisonally,  he  does  not  iiuicken  the 
heart's  pace,  or  thrill  the  imagination,  as  do 
thousands  of  lesser  men.  Why,  it  is  difficult 
to  -say.      Perhaps  it   is  due   to   the  fact  that 
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j;enius  in  John  Wesley 
took  llie  austere  and 
less  frc(Hient  form  of 
devotion  to  duty.  The 
"  stern  daui;hter  of  the 
voice  of  (iod  "  was  his 
mistress,  as  political 
freedom,  social  ame- 
lioration, music,  litera- 
ture, and  art  are  for 
others. 

His  Closing  Days 

As  the  century 
draws  to  its  close,  and 
with  it  half  the  great 
reign  of  Cieorge  III., 
the  national  stage 
clears,  leaving  the 
"  old  man  elotjuent  " 
alone  yet  undismayed. 
Swift  and  Addison, 
Pope  and  Fieldinsr, 
Fletcher,  Whitefield, 
and  Charles  are  all 
gone.  Cioetheis  sound- 
ing on  the  Continent 
the  notes  of  the  Ro- 
mantic Revival ;  and 
Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley  are  on  the  threshold, 
impatient  to  bring  in  the  new  day.  But  to  John  Wesley 
the  eventide  brought  not  only  light,  but  cessation  from 
hostility  and  almost  universal  recognition.  His  last  journeys 
through   C'ornwall    and    from    Newcastle   to  London   were 
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When  convulsive  effects  altendcti  hi*  lirolhcf'*  prrarhing, 
he  wrote  to  John  urKini;  him  to  diKoanige  «ach  "duifaam 
exhibitions."     At  Newcastle  he  annrninced  thai  jm  ooc  <a 
offending  in  his  services  should  lie  "earned  i  «m 

corner  of  the  room":  .nnd  hr  sM-,  "  Mv  j.  .  no 
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JOHN  WESLEVS  TOMB 

employment  the  whole  night."  He  greatly  feared  that 
the  new  movement  was  heading— as  it  certainly  was — for 
ultimate  separation  from  the  Church  of  England.  On 
reaching  middle  life  he  resided  with  his  wife,  "  my  faithful 
Sally,"  in  London,  and  gave  up  most  of  his  itinerating. 
Music  became  more  and  more  his  engrossing  passion,  and 
hymn-writing  his  employment.  By  nature  he  was  fitful 
and  emotional,  and  far  more  conservative  than  his  brother. 
His  theology  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  moderate 
Qilvinism.     He  wrote  : — 

He  wills  that  I  should  holy  be  : 

Who  can  resist  His  will? 
The  purpose  of  His  grace  in  me 

He  surely  shall  fulfil. 

He  was  subject  in  later  life  to  great  moods  of  depression, 
and  shared  with  Cowper  the  belief  that  God  often  hides  His 
face  from  His  children  for  their  good.  But  his  service  to 
the  Evangelical  Revival  is  beyond  all  computation.  He 
gave  to  its  theology  a  metrical  form.  That  Methodism 
went  singing  on  its  way— and  it  was  largely  successful  for 
that  very  reason— is  due  to  the  fine  poetic  genius  of 
Charles  Wesley.  Inspiration  and  material  for  his  .songs  he 
found  everywhere.  Now  it  was  while  reading  in  Matthew 
Henry'.s  Commentary,  "We  have  everyone  of  us  a  charge  to 
keep,  an  eternal  God  to  glorify,  an  immortal  soul  to  provide 
for,  our  generation  to  serve."  Whereupon  he  wrote  the 
well  known  hymn,  "  A  charge  to  keep  I  have."  Again,  it 
was  while  silting  in  his  study,  when  a  small  bird  entered 
through  the  window  pursued  by  a  hawk,  that  he  composed 
the  immortal  lyric  "  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul." 

Charles  Wesley  provided  and  sent  into  circulation  the 
figurative  vcrl>nl  moulds  into  which  the  new  piety  poured  its 
hot,  glad  ecstacy.  He  minted  the  vocabulary  of  the  inner 
life,  which  still  survives,  wherever  Methodism  and,  indeed, 
spiritual  religion  is  found.  Again— and  this  time  not  merely 
in  appearance -such  were  Susannah,  Charles,  and  John 
Wesley,  true  and  faithful  .servants  of  God  and  of  the  w"orld. 
'I  hey  accomplished,  with  others  no  less  hard  woiking  and 
unworldly  as  themselves,  a  task  of  infinite  moral  and 
spintual  worth  for  the  whole  human  race.  And  though 
I  hey  were  not  martyred  at  the  stake,  or  called  upon  to 
suffer  the  privations  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  hundreds  of  those 
.iimple,  faithful  ones  to  whom  they  had  brought  light  and 
heahng,  by  the  exceeding  grace  of  God,  thuy  lit  such  a 
candle  m  England  and  the  lands  beyond  the  sea  as  shall 
never  be  (mt  out. 


Give  these  heroic  memories  welcome  to  your  fireside 
this  happy  Christmas-time.  \\t_  Scott  King. 


We  desire  to  offer  our  heartiest  thanks  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Book  Room,  City  Road,  E.G.,  for  the  invaluable  help 
it  has  given  us  in  the  illustrations  for  our  Wesley  Sup- 
plement. It  is  stating  no  more  than  the  literal  truth  to  say 
that  without  such  help  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
produce  a  supplement  of  half  as  much  interest  and  value 
as  that  which  is  laid  before  our  readers  in  this  Christmas 
Number.  We  are  deeply  indebted  indeed  to  tlie  ready  and 
gracious  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Kelly,  the  Book 
Steward.  The  Book  Room's  illustrated  condensed  edition 
of  Wesley's  Journal,  issued  under  the  title  "Wesley  His 
Own  Biographer,"  is  a  skilful  compilation  which  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  Methodist  and  every  student  of 
Methodist  history  and  polity. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  an  admir- 
able popular  edition  of  John  Wesley's  Journal  has  recently 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Isbister  &  Co.,  at  ^s.  6d.  net. 

The  portraits  of  Charles  and  Susannah  Wesley,  from 
copyright  paintings  of  J.  W.  L.  Forster,  Toronto,  are  re- 
produced by  special  permission  of  the  Methodist  Social 
Union  of  Toronto. 
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Some  Favourite  Christmas 

Authors 


Hymns  and  their 


WHKN  you  come  to  think  of  it,  tlieru  are  not  so  many 
popular  Christmas  liymns  after  all.  The  licst 
collections  give  a  dozen  or  more  hymns  for  the  season,  but 
when  you  have  named  three  or  four,  you  have  exhausted  the 
list  of  favourites.  Indeed,  if  you  were  to  take  a  plebiscite 
on  the  subject,  I  believe  only  two  hymns  would  come  out 
with  a  majority  of  the  votes  ;  and  these  two  would  lie— 
"  O  come,  all  ye  faithful,"  and  "  Hark  !  the  herald-angels 
sing."  But  what  a  wealth  of  associations  they  call  up ! 
Many  people  will  tell  you  that  the  scent  of  a  flower  is  more 
powerful  than  anything  to  revive  the  past  and  bring  the 
dead  once  more  to  the  borders  of  the  living  land.  I  don't 
know  about  the  flowers.  I  know  that  a  tune  can  do  it.  I 
never  hear  "There  is  a  happy  land"  without  fancying 
myself  in  an  old  north -country  garden,  with  my  mother 
stroking  my  hair  and  telling  me  Bible  stories  ;  and  a  who'e 
world  of  juvenile  pleasures  and  pains  is  recalled  to  me  by 
the  air  which  we  used  to  sing  to  "Childhood's  years  are 
passing  o'er  us." 

So  is  it  with  the  Christmas  hymn.  A  certain  book  was 
in  my  hands  for  review  the  other  day.  The  Writer,  a  lady, 
was  comparing  the  Christmas  of  the  present  with  the 
Christmas  of  the  past.  "I  have  memories,"  she  said,  "of 
children  coming  home  from  wonderful  Christmas  parties, 
where  a  tree  loaded  with  presents  had  given  up  its  store, 
where  a  conjurer  had  performed  marvellous  tricks — '  He 
took  a  likkle  bird,  auntie,  a  tnily  bird,  and  it  wented  away 
up  his  sleeve.  An'  he  found  a  shilling  in  Flossie's  curl. 
An'  we  sang  '  Hark  !  the  herald-angels,'  and  had  such 
a  fine  time  ! '  "  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  children 
of  to-day  ever  have  such  foolish  enthusiasms.  Ask  them  if 
they  enjoyed  themselves,  and  ten  to  one  you  would  only 
get  the  languid  admission  that  it  "  wasn't  half  bad."  Will 
the  Christmas  hymns  come  back  to  them  as  they  come  back 
to  those  of  us  who  were  children  thirty  years  ago? 

"  Hark  I  the  herald-angels  sing  " 
Do  you  remember  what  poor  Dolly  said  to  Silas  Marner? 
— "There's  no  other  music  equal  to  the  Christmas  music — 
Hark  I    the  erolangils  sing ' ;  and  you  may  judge  what  it 
is  at   church,   Master  Marner,  with  the  bassoon  and  the 
voices  as   you  can't  help    thinking  you've  got  to  a  better 
place  already."     Dolly  was  right.     Such  associations  have 
endeared  the  Christmas  hymns,  and  in  particular  this  the 
most  celebrated   of  them  all.     I  take  it  for  granted  that 
everybody  knows  the  author  of  "  Hark !  the  herald-angels 
sing."     Charles  Wesley  deserves  a  very  high  place  in  the 
list  of  writers  who  have  consecrated  their  poetic  gifts  to 
the  service  of  the  Christian  Church.     It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  how  many  hymns  he  wrote,  though  the  number  is 
generally  put  down  at  something  like  six  thousand.    One 
wonders  how  a  man  so  overburdened   with   work  and  so 
continually  on  the  move  could  possibly  have  found  leisure 
for  writing   so   much.      And,   in    fact,    he   did    not  find 
leisure  :  he  compelled  his  itineracy  to  minister  to  his  muse. 
There  is  a  pleasant  picture  of  him  when  an  old  man  jogging 
along  with  loose  rein  on  his  old  grey  pony,  and  ever  and 
anon  taking  a  card  from  his  pocket  and  jotting  down  some 
catchwords  of  a   hymn.      "Not   unfrequently,"  says   Mr. 
Moore,    "he    has  come  to  our  house  in  the  City  Road, 
and  having  left  the  pony  in  the  garden  in  front,  he  would 
enter,  crying  out,  '  Pen  and  ink  !— pen  and  ink  ! '    These 
being  supplied,  he  wrote  the  hymn  he  had  been  composing. 
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It  has  lieen  said  that  John  Woley  nMdt  dM  ' 
but  I  cannot  Ijclievc  it.  I  know  that  both  the  Wtrfi^ 
deliberately  "  edited  "  the  hymns  of  Walta  and  otkcn.  Bm 
John  Wesley,  at  any  rale,  wrote  very  taroHtically  'rrmrn- 
ing  some  who  had  Ukcn  and  altered  hit  ova  aad  Wa 
brother's  hymns.  "  I  desire  they  would  not  attempt  to 
mend  them,  for  they  really  are  not  able,"  «id  he.  "  Now 
of  them  is  able  to  mend  either  the  Mnse  or  the  ««nc 
Therefore  I  must  beg  of  them  one  of  two  (noun:  ctthcr 
to  let  them  stand  just  as  they  are,  lo  uke  lhc«  far  better 
for  worse ;  or  to  add  the  true  meaning  in  the  oMrgia  or  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  that  we  may  no  kmfer  b«  MGaaiM> 
able  either  for  the  nonsense  or  the  doggerel  et  other  ■■■.'* 
After  this  it  would  be  rash  lo  attribute  the  akentiin  m 
question  to  John  \\'eslcy,  however  much  we  nay  approie 
of  it.  Personally,  I  think  there  is  good  ground  for  believing 
that  we  owe  the  more  familiar  opening  line  lo  the  Re*. 
M.-U'tin  Madan,  who  was  Chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hoapiial  aad 
a  cousin  of  Cowper  the  poet  It  was  Madaa  who  put 
together  the  magnificent  .\dvenl  hymn  "  Lo !  He  come*. 
with  clouds  descending,"  from  two  hymns  l>y  Charir* 
Wesley  and  one  by  John  Cennick,  a  preacher  who  Mt 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  to  join  the  Moraviana. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  al)OUt  the  tune  of  "  Hark  ' 
for  I  feel  tuie  I  aa  within  the  1 


the  herald-angels  sing, 

in  contending  that  the  tune  has  made  at  kaat  half  the  ftfm- 

larity  of  the  hymn.    Strange  to  say,  it  i*  an  adaptattoo.  aad 

from  a  secular  work,  too !    In  1840  Mendelaaha,  the  pmn 

German  composer,  wrote  a  Ftstgtttmg  far  a  fe*ti«al  held 

at  Leipzig  to  celebrate  the  invention  of  printing.     The 

is  adapted  from  the  second  chorus  of  this  work.     We 

it   to  Ur.  W.  H.  Cummings,  the  preseru  director  of  the 

Guildhall  School  of  .Music,  probably  ibc  laiaol 

institution  in  the  world.     When  Dr.  Cumnuofi  ■•• 

at  \\'altham   .\bbey   it    struck    him    that   the 

chorus  would  be  a  suiuble  thing  for  Wesley*  nyuMv     He 

copied  out  the  parts,  and  had  the  tune  sung  by  the  cho*  ai 

Walthani  Abbey.     Finding  that  it  was  received  with  ' 

he  published  the  adapUtion  in  185^  and  it 

way  into  the  hymn-books.    Cunoosiy  enoagl 

in  writing  some  years  before  about  an  Engtnh 

of  his    Ftstgfsamg,   declared   that   iha  particular 

would  never  do  to  sacred  words.     **  There 

"  be  a  national  and  merry  subject  found  <M«,  naelhiag  •• 

which  the  soldierlike  and  Im»»oo»  BMlioB  el  the  pwea  ha» 
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fone  relation,  and  the  words  must  express  something  gay 
and  popular,  as  the  music  tries  to  do  it."  Was  there  ever 
a  liner  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  hard-and-fast 
line  between  sacred  and  secular  music  ? 

"Adeste  Fideks" 
After   Wesley's  hymn   must   come    the   widely  icnown 
"  Adesie  Fideles,"  a  hymn  which,  with  its  accompanying 
tunc,  has  given  as  much  trouble  to  the  antiquaries  as  the 
origin  of  the  "  Old  Hundredth  "  or  "  God  Save  the  King." 
The  original  words,  it   need   hardly  be  said,  weie   IJtin. 
Where  they  first  appeared  it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 
Hitherto  the  learned  in  such  matters  have  succeeded  in 
tracing  them  only  as  far  back  as  the  year  1751,  the  date  of 
a  manuscript  volume   preserved    at    Stonyhurst    College, 
Lancashire.     This  volume   is   the   work  of  John   Francis 
Wade,  a  priest  who  seems  to  have  employed  himself  m 
writing  out  music  for  Roman  Catholic  families  and  insti- 
tutions.    The  "  Adeste  Fideles,"  in  four  stanzas,  with  the 
music  repeated  to  each  stanza,  is  the  second  last  piece  in 
the  book,  and  is  headed  "  In  Nativitate  Domini  Hymnus." 
Nine  years  after  this  the  words— still  the  Latin  words,  of 
course— were  published   in   "The   Evening  Office  of  the 
Church."    There  had  already  been  editions  of  this  work  in 
1710,   1725,  and  1748,  but   in  none  of  these  is  "Adeste 
Fideles  "  found.     The  conclusion  would  thus  appear  to  be 
that  hymn  and  tunc  came  into  use  together  in  the  services 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  during  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  they  were  in  circulation  in 
manuscript  some  time  before  they  appeared  in  print.     The 
English   translation   beginning  "O  come,  all   ye  faithful, 
joyfully  triumphant,"  was  made  by  Canon  Oakeley  when,  as 
an  Anglican  clergyman,  he  was  minister  of  Margaret  Chapel, 
London,  where  now  stands  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street. 

I  wish  I  could  say  something  definite  about  the  tune 
of  "  Adeste  Fideles,"  which  is  certainly  the  most  popular 
Christinas  hymn-tune  that  we  have.  In  old  books  it  is 
attributed  to  John  Reading,  a  well-known  musician  who  was 
at  one  time  organist  of  Uulwich  College,  and  to  whose 
father  the  famous  "  Dolce  Domum  "  is  traditionally  ascribed. 
Vincent  Novello  is  the  authority  for  saying  that  the  tune  was 
Reading's,  but  he  left  no  evidence  to  >upport  the  statement, 
and  subsequent  enquirers  have  been  baffled  in  their  attempts 
to  secure  such  evidence.  Novello  was  organist  at  the  chapel 
of  the  Portuguese  Embassy  in  London,  and  it  was  because 
the  tune  was  much  used  there  in  his  time  that  it  came  to  be 
called  the  "Portuguese  Hymn."  I  fancy  he  must  have  had 
an  active  hand  in  popularising  it,  and  as  he  was  a  friend  of 
Charies  I jmb,  and  often  had  "  Elia  "  at  his  house.  I  like  to 
think  of  him  playing  it  on  his  organ  to  the  genial  essayist 
wlw  made  so  merry  over  his  lack  of  a  musical  ear. 

I  have  said  that  the  tune  appeared  in  Wade's  manuscript 
volume  of  1751.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  print  until 
1781,  when  wc  find  it  in  "  Ane  Essay  on  the  Church  Plain- 
Chant."  It  was  in  this  work  that  Samuel  Webbe's 
celebrated  long-metre  tune  "  Melcombe  "  first  saw  the 
light ;  and  if  Weblx-,  as  is  generally  supposed,  had  some- 
thinn  to  do  with  it,  the  point  is  worth  noting  that  Vincent 
Novello  was  a  chorister  under  him  at  the  King  of  Sardinia's 
Chapel,  in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Probably 
Webbe  introduced  the  "  Adeste  Fideles  "  at  the  Sardinian 
Chapel,  and  then  Novello  took  it  with  hiin  and  popularised 
it  at  the  Portuguese  Chapel.  We  certainly  owe  a  great 
deal  to  Novello  in  the  matter ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  the  business  of  publishing  sacred  music  which  he 
established  so  long  ago  is  still  flourishing  under  the 
designation  of  Novello  S:  Co.,  Ltd. 


"As  with  gladness  men  of  old" 
There  is  another  very  fine  hymn  that  is  always  sung 
at  Christmas.     Many  years  ago— in   1866,  to  be  exact- 
Sir  Roundell   Palmer   (Lord   Selborne)  was   speaking   on 
English  Church  hymnody  at  a  Church  Congress  held  at 
York.     He   said:  "Of  writers   still    living   I   do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  make  myself  either  the  critic  or  the  eulogist. 
But   I  may  be  permitted  to  tay  that  the  most  favourable 
hopes  may  be  entertained  of  the  future  prospects  of  British 
hymnody   when   among    its    recent    fruits   is   a   work   so 
admirable  in  every  respect  as  the  hymn  of  Mr.  Chatterton 
Dix,  than  which  there  can  be  no  more  appropriate  con- 
clusion to  this  lecture— 'As  with  gladness  men  of  old."' 
There  are  several  reasons,  apart  altogether  from  its  merits, 
for  our  being  interested  in  this  hymn.     It  was  written  by 
the  son  of  a  rather  notable  man,  a  Bristol  surgeon,  who  not 
only  wrote  the  Life  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy  who 
"  perished  in  his  pride,"  but  gave  the  poet's  name  to  his 
offspring.      Leigh    Hunt     characterised     the     Chatterton 
biography  as  "  heart-touching  "  ;  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  long 
and  bitter  controversy,  and  Dix  was  treated  very  severely 
as  a  literary  forger  in  the  Athenceum  and  other  journals. 
I  must  not,  of  course,  enter  into  that  question  here ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  elder  Dix  showed  consider- 
able talent  in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  left  a  long  list 
of  works   to   connect  with  his   name.     The   hymn-writer 
was  born  at  Bristol  in  1837.     He  has  contributed  largely 
to  our  Church  collections,  and  has  written  many  Christmas 
carols.    Everybody  knows  his  "  Come  unto  Me,  ye  weary," 
with   its  fine  musical  setting  by   Dr.   Dykes,  who  did  so 
much  by  his  genius  to  popularise  a  large  number  of  our 
hymns.     Even  Newman   modestly  declared    that    "  Lead, 
kindly  Light"'  would   never    have    been   known   but    for 
Dykes.      "As  with  gladness  "  was  written  during  an  illness 
about  i860.     It  was  first  printed  in  a  small  collection  of 
hymns  for  private  circulation,    but   finding   its   way   into 
"  Hymns    Ancient    and    Modern,"    it    speedily    became 
popular. 

"While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks** 
I  am  not  particular  about  definitions,  hence,  although  it 
is  known  as  one  of  the  "  Scottish  Paraphrases,"  I  have  no 
hesitation    in    including    among   my    favourite    Christmas 
"  hymns  "  the  well-known  "  While  shepherds  watched  their 
flocks  by  night."     I  have  handled  the  organ  at  a  score  of 
Christmas   services,  and   I    never   once   knew   that   to    be 
missed.     Whose  is  it  ?     I  am  afraid  we  must  admit  that 
it  is  by  Nahum  Tate,  the  doggerel  poet-laureate,  who,  with 
Nicholas  Brady,  gave  his  name  to  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  once  described  by  a  wit  as  a  "  drysalter."     Tale 
was   not  a  man  for  Church-people    to  "  enthuse "    about. 
It  was  a  small    matter  that  he  wrote  plays  for  the  stage, 
though  the  Presbyterians  who  condemned  John  Home  for 
his  Douglas  might    have    thought   of  it  when  they  intro- 
duced this  "  Song  of  the  Angels  at  the   Nativity  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour"  into  the  1781  Paraphrases,     'late  had  all 
the  frailties  of  the  meaner  sort  of  poetaster.     He  fell  into 
improvident  and  intemperate  habits,  and  died  within   the 
precincts  of  the  Mint,  then  a  sanctuary  for  debtors,  in  1715- 
Still,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  admire  his  very  fine 
Christmas  hymn— as  we  do,  in  fact,  admire  it.  Some  of  the 
Tate  and   Brady  psalms  are  very  deservedly  retained    in 
modern  collections,  especially  "Through  all  the  changing 
scenes  of  life  "  (Psalm  xxiv.),  which  was  sung  at  the  Thanks- 
giving Service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  October  last.     And 
we  could  never  do  without  "  While  shepherds  watched  their 
flocks,"  whoever  wrote  it.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden. 
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CHAPTER   I 
Thk  Clock  strikes  Twelvk 

Those  flattering  bells  have  all 

The  sound  at  wedding,  and  at  funera>, 

Wkbstk*. 
T~'HE  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  it 
A  now  wanted  but  ten  minutes  to  that  hour.  The  church  was 
full  of  people,  all  on  the  tip-toe  of  expectation  ;  for  the  bride 
was  the  belle  of  the  little  town,  and  the  bridegroom  attached  to 
himself  no  ordinary  share  of  interest.  A  subdued  hum  of 
voices  filled  the  place,  broken  every  now  and  then  when  a  fresh 
footstep  sounded  in  theaisle,oranyfrcsh  movement  was  observed. 
The  best  man  had  already  arrived,  and  stood  near  the  altar 
rails,  trying  his  best  to  look  comfortable  and  at  ease,  but  failing 
most  conspicuously  in  the  endeavour.  Every  now  and  then  — 
between  his  futile  attempts  to  fasten  the  top  button  of  his  right- 
hand  glove— he  glanced  uneasily  at  his  watch,  and  then  slowly 
returned  it  to  his  pocket.  As  the  minutes  travelled  on,  his 
uneasiness  perceptibly  increased,  and  his  forehead  began  to 
shine  in  the  slanting  light. 

In  the  body  of  the  church  the  hum  of  voices  became  more 
and  more  audible.  The  expectancy  had  reached  a  higher 
point  of  tension.  .Ml  eyes  were  turned  in  the  same  direction. 
It  wanted  now  but  three  minutes  to  eleven,  and  the  bridegroom 
had  not  yet  arrived. 

Where  was  he  ?  What  had  kept  him  ?  Perhaps  he  had 
been  called  to  see  some  patient  at  the  last  minute.  Perhaps 
he  had  been  taken  ill  himself.  Fred  Lorrimer  gave  over  trying 
to  fasten  his  glove,  and  commenced  to  wipe  his  hot  forehead. 
The  situation  had  become  decidedly  painful.  When  he 
promised  Dr.  Studley  to  act  as  his  best  man,  he  did  not  expect 
to  be  left  standing  the  best  part  of  ten  minutes  alone.  Studley 
had  promised  him  faithfully  to  be  at  the  church  not  later  than 
ten  minutes  to  eleven,  and  now— good  heavens  !  the  clock  was 
striking  I 

Up  in  the  old  tower  there  was  a  sudden  whirr  of  wheels,  and 
then  clang  went  the  first  stroke  of  eleven.  Every  one  ceased 
whispering,  and  in  absolute  silence  the  slow  strokes  of  the  hour 
were  counted.  As  the  last  stroke  died  away,  the  look  of 
curiosity  on  many  faces  gave  place  to  one  of  concern,  and  the 
hum  of  voices  became  more  audible  than  ever.  What  could 
have  happened  to  Dr.  Studley?  As  a  medical  man,  he  was 
noted  for  his  punctuality.  It  was  one  of  his  mottoes  always  to 
be  in  time.  Hence  for  him  to  be  late  on  his  own  wedding-day 
was  all  the  more  unaccountable.  Sometliing  out  of  the 
common  hid  most  certainly  happened,  or  he  would  have  put 
in  an  appearance  ten  minutes  ago. 

Fred  Lorrimer  was  perspiring  as  though  it  had  been 
Midsummer  instead  of  late  in  October,  while  sundry  gossips  in 
\-arious  parts  of  the  church  began  to  recite  illustrations  of 
the  old  adage,  that  "  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip." 
Indeed,  most  people  could  remember  stories  they  had  heard 
or  read  of  wedding  arrangements  that  had  broken  down  at  the 
last  minute  ;  of  brides  who  had  been  taken  ill  on  their  way  to 
church  ;  and  of  bridegrooms  who  had  mysteriously  disappeared, 
never  again  to  be  heard  of. 

Such  a  case,  it  is  true  had  never  been  known  in  the  history 
of  Bexmouth,  but  that  was  no  guarantee  that  such  a  circum- 
stance would  never  occur.  Perhaps  Madge  Tyndall  had  been 
taken  ill,  and  her  doctor-lover  had  been  summoned  to  her  side ; 
or  perh.ips  her  father,  the  Curate,  had  collapsed  under  the 
excitement  ;  or  perhaps  the  doctor  had  been  taken  ill  himself  ; 
or 

But  further  speculation  was  instantly  arrested  by  the 
arrival  of  the  bride  and  her  father,  followed  by  the  bridesmaids. 
Instantly  every  eye  was  turned  upon  Madge  Tyndall.  How 
sweetly  pretty  she  looked '.  How  well  white  became  her '. 
Her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground,  and  she  did  not  notice 
that  her  lover  had  not  arrived. 

The  Rector,  who  had  come  forty  miles  to  perform  the 
ceremony  as  a  mark  of  special  favour,  and  who  had  been 
sitting  impatiently  in  the  vestry  with  the  door  slightly  ajar,  now 
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•IM  Itn 


came  upon  the  kcim  and  look  up  kk  pmHim  tekM  Ika  tMm 
ratU.  A  moment  Uirr  .imI  cmIMwi  nimmtd.  uJT't 
wh,.per,  ran  frnn,  hp  ,„  |.p.  MMg,  gww  hTTiW  ITZI 
looked  a.  ,f  .he  wouW  f,m,  ;  hr,  (iw.  A,  C JI  TlT. 
hurried  con»ulf^ii„„  ,„h  ,h,  Ktrtor.  mm|  A«  ,nk  rLl 
Lorrimer  ;  pe„,,|,  i„  th,  hock  o*U|,  cImkIi  tta^  mm  tiZ. 
and  craneil  their  ne..k^  and  Iht  mtMmI  gmmt,  vllMLri 
the  front  pcw^  looked  vitibi)  diMf»,*rd  ^^ 

Fred  Lorrimer,  a$  be«|  man,  w»%  prlitd 
every  side  ;  but  he  was  able  lo  ihro*  no  bglM  «■  llM  I 

"  He  had  not  *een  the  brulcxmom  tuxf  MmhIm  mrmm 
It  was  now  Wednesday  morning.  He  tmi  not  bwa  W  iW 
doctor's  house.  He  had  agre«l  to  iM«t  Mm  at  Ik*  ciMrt*  al 
ten  minutes  to  eleven.  He  could 
absence    meant.       He    was    afraid 

happened,  for  Studley  was  sixh  a  poRClMl  hmi.  U  iWy 
desired  it,  he  would  k'o  to  his  houM  and  mika  fwni,  ||« 
would  have  gone  Ijcfore.  but  he  had  cxpaciad  c««fy  mmmm 
that  the  Doctor  would  appear  upon  ibe  tetrnt."  Wkh  ■■& 
more  to  the  same  effect. 

Ultimately  Fred  was  seen  lo  seue  bit  hai  and  nMMwiihdli 
from  the  church,  while  the  bride  and  bcr  HMida  fal«»«d  Ik* 
Curate  and  Rector  into  the  vestry  Scvtnl  ofiktbackl 
instantly  emptied.  The  occupants  had  becMM  %ind  of  i 
Moreover,  they  felt  that  they  would  be  abl*  lo  lwwlb> 
freely  out  of  doors,  as  well  as  discus*  with  law  rawnii  ikt 
topic  of  the  moment. 

Scattered  over  the  churchyard  were  little  knots,  naallr  of 
fishermen,  in  blue  jerseys  and  rough  pilot  costs.  Tkey  Ikad 
been  out  in  their  boats  all  night,  and  were  now  fargoiaf  dMW 
morning's  nap  that  they  might  pay  their  respects  lo  Mtsa  Madg« 
Tyndall  on  her  wedding-day.  It  was  a  gkihous dajr  fer  Octebrr. 
with  a  pale  blue  sky  and  a  cool,  steady  breew  btowg  H  Irra 
the  sea.  Below  them,  slanting  up  from  ihe  ocar  iMa  af  Ikt 
river,  the  little  town  looked  wonderfully  brigklaM 
but  so  foreshortened  that  it  did  not  appear  half  ils  I 
the  town,  and  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  Ihe  hilb 
dotted  with  woods  and  farmsteads,  and  strcicbcd  se 
two  or  three  miles,  terminating  in  what ' 
Landwards  the  vale  of  Bex  soon  loat  itself  \ 
which,  looked  at  from  this  distance,  seemed  ta 
in  delightful  confusion. 

It  was  a  familiar  scene  to  the  groups  in  the  ckarckjrardL  bol 
long  familiarity  had   rendered  them  indiifcreiil  to  itt 
beauties.     Moreover,  just  at  present  they  had 
to  talk  about.     It  was  not  every  day  that 
Madge  Tyndall  got  married,  and  still  more  r 
from  some  distant  part  of  the  country  look  one  of  tbe  I 
maidens  to  be  his  wife. 

\  stranger  listening  to  the  ronvcnatioa  of  tbesa 
fishermen  would  have  come  to  the  coocltisiaa  Ihal  Ike  i 
was  not  in  every  respect  a  popular  one-  Lika  aaM  af  Ika 
people  along  that  storm  swept  coast,  they  were  iMiaailf  cli»- 
nish,  with  an  unreasonable  suspicion  of  all  Mnagtn,  and  a 
deeply  rooted  conviction  that  honesty  was  a  rare  nttaa  tmm^ 
their  own  borders.  A  few  of  ihem  had  irawUed  brjoad  IW 
bounds  of  their  native  county,  but  very  few,  aad  tbaia  al  «»• 
ceedingly  rare  inter\als.  The  most  Ifatallrf  wa*  m  lka<» 
little  community  was  Jacob  Wherry,  an  aifatier  ti  <■!<■■ 
produce,  who  went  lo  London  every  now  and  lke«,  aa4l»ftltm 
even  more  distant  still.  Jacob  waa  laganM,  aa  a  tmm^fmmm, 
as  something  of  an  oracle,  and  b<»  opaiaa  of  aaa  aM  !«•■• 
treated  with  profound  respect. 

Jacob  entered  the  churchyard  )ii»«  as  tba 
father  drove  up  to  the  gate ;  he  did  nol^kow 
into  the  church,  but  al  once  joined  a  gmv  of 
were  chatting  a  doien  r-*"*' •**y- 

"What,  notgoin'  inside.  Jacob f  Daal  Ldy 

he  drew  near.  .. ,  ,,,^ 

"  Well,  no  ;  I  think  I'd  rather  be  cacaMC  |a«ao 

brightly.     "Its   very  much    pleaaaaMT 

think  so?" 

"  Ay,  we  think  so,"  answered  i««  «» 
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"  But  you  be  such  a  ladies'  man,  Jacob,  and  in  sich  high  favour 
wi'  the  Curate." 

-  Oh.  )-es  we're  friendly  enough,"  said  Jacob,  straightening 
his  necktie;  "but  the  performance  inside— the  kissin'  and 
cr)in'  and  all  that  kind  of  thing— is  nothin'  in  my  line.  Hut  I'm 
here  to  give  'em  a  cheer  when  they  come  out." 

"Well  give  //«-r  a  cheer,  any  road,"  said  Dan'l  Udy. 
"  We'll  give  'cm  both  a  cheer,"  said  Jacob.     "  The  Doctor's 
a  very  decent  sort,  no  doubt,  though  he   be  a  bit  furren   m 
bis  ways." 

"  But  he  ain't  nawthin'  to  be  compared  to  Squire  Sleeman," 
interposed  Caleb  Blight. 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Jacob  reflectively.  "  The  Squire's  one 
in  a  thousan',  no  doubt." 

"Ay,  he's  a  grand  'un,  is  the  Squire,"  continued  Caleb. 
"  Scemin'  to  me  it's  a  great  pity  the  maid  couldn't  be  got  to 
see  it." 

"  Women  be  mighty  stubborn,"  Dan'l  Udy  observed  sagely. 
"  The  more  you  want  'em  to  do  a  thing,  the  more  they  won't  do 
it.  Ef  her  father  hadn't  shown  sich  a  terrible  liking  for  the 
Squire,  it's  likely  enough  the  maid  would  have  took  him." 

"  Don't  know  "bout  that,"  said  Jacob  slowly.  "  The  Doctor's 
terrible  good-looking." 

"  But  as  poor  as  a  rat,"  snorted  Caleb. 
"So  they  do  say,  Caleb -so  they  do  say  ;  but  laws,  maidens, 
when  they  be  in  love,  don't  care  for  money  nor  nawthin'  else." 

"  It's  a  terrible  disappointment  to  the  passon,  I  reckon," 
Dan'l  observed. 

"  They  say  he  did  use  bad  langwidge  at  fust,  an'  vowed  he 
never  would  consent,"  observed  Israel  Beer,  who  had  not 
before  spoken. 

"  It's  no  use  takin'  notice  of  what '  they  say,' "  Jacob  observed, 
with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom.  "  But,  hullo  !  what's  the  meanin' 
of  this  .'  Why,  there  goes  Lawyer  Lorrimcr,  the  Doctor's  best 
man.     Wonder  what's  happened  ?  " 

The  next  moment  the  church  door  opened  and  twenty  or 
thirty  people  came  pushing  out ;  and  then  the  whisper  ran  from 
group  to  group  that  the  bridegroom  had  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  that  Fred  Lorrimer  had  gone  in  search 
of  him. 

The  consternation  was  now  as  great  outside  the  church  as 
inside.  The  groups  broke  up  and  formed  new  combinations, 
and  everybody  was  asking  everybody  else  what  it  meant. 

.\  few  wise  ones,  of  course,  shook  their  heads  knowingly, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  not  in  the  least  bit  surprised. 

Others  counselled  patience.  Because  the  Doctor  was  twenty 
minutes  late,  that  was  no  reason  for  supposing  he  would  not 
turn  up  at  all. 

Caleb  Blight  looked  relieved,  and  hazarded  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  were  never  heard  of  again— that 
then  there  might  be  a  chance  for  the  Squire. 

Dan'l  opined  that  foreigners  never  could  be  trusted,  and  if 
women  were  men  they  never  would  trust  them. 

Jacob  said  nothing,  but  he  looked  very  startled  and  troubled. 
Indeed,  he  looked  much  more  troubled  than  the  occasion 
seemed  to  warrant. 

In  twenty  minutes  Fred  Lorrimer  was  back  again,  panting 
and  breathless.  Directly  he  was  seen  a  rush  was  made  for 
him. 

"  What  news  ?"  asked  fifty  people  simultaneously. 
"  Doctor's  missing  ! "  gasped  Fred.     "  Hasn't  been  seen  since 
Monday."    And  he  rushed  past  them  and  disappeared  through 
the  vestry  door. 

Madge  Tyndall  gave  a  piercing  shriek  when  Fred  burst  into 
the  vestr)-  with  his  message,  and  fell  prostrate  upon  the  floor, 
and  for  ten  minutes  she  lay  as  one  dead. 

The  Rector  went  out  into  the  church  and  explained  the 
situation,  and  asked  the  people  to  go  quietly  to  their  homes. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  vestry,  and  assisted  in  restoring 
Madge.  She  came  to  after  a  while,  and  they  lifted  her  into  an 
e.-isychair,  where  she  sat  for  several  minutes  with  a  bewildered 
look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  unable  to  comprehend  what  had 
happened. 

Her  father  and  the  Rector  tried  to  get  her  to  talk  but 
without  avail.  Once  she  put  out  her  hand  with  a  deprecating 
motion  ;  but  with  that  exception  she  never  spoke  or  moved  till 
the  clock  struck  twelve.  When  the  last  note  died  slowly  away 
she  rose  to  her  feet.  ' 


"The  marriage  cannot  take  place  now?"  she  said,  turning 

to  the  Rector. 

"  No,  my  child— no  ;  it  is  past  the  hour." 

"Then  let  us  go  home."  And  she  took  her  father's  arm, 
and  they  walked  away  together. 

There  were  no  cheers  as  they  passed  down  the  churchyard, 
But  tears  fell  fast  instead.  People  uncovered  their  heads  as 
though  it  had  been  a  funeral  procession,  and  waited  in  silence 
until  the  carriages  drove  away  from  the  gates,  then  filed  slowly 
and  silently  out  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  and  made  their  way 
down  into  the  town. 

CHAPTER  II 
Father  and  Daughter 

Mine  after-life  !  what  is  mine  after-life  ? 

My  day  is  closed  !     The  gloom  of  night  is  come  ! 

A  hopeless  darkness  settles  o'er  my  fate. 

Baillif,.  J 

For  several  days  the  excitement  in  Bexmouth  remained  at  ■ 
an  acute  stage,  and  heated  and  angry  discussions  cropped  up 
in  various  directions  when  people  attempted  to  defend  the  ■ 
character  of  the  recreant  bridegroom.  Madge  Tyndall  was  f 
such  a  general  favourite  that  sympathy  for  her  found  expression 
in  angry  denunciation  of  her  lover.  Caleb  Blight  declared, 
with  many  unnecessary  adjectives,  that  "  hanging  was  too  good 
for  him,"  and  even  the  travelled  Jacob  Wherry,  who  was  not 
supposed  to  take  narrow  and  parochial  views  of  things,  observed 
that  "  such  conduct  was  beneath  contempt."  A  few  people  still 
contended  that  there  might  be  some  explanation  of  his  conduct 
perfectly  honourable  to  the  missing  Doctor,  and  that  the  day 
might  come  when  his  character  would  be  cleared  from  every 
stain  of  reproach.  But  such  people  were  in  a  hopeless  minority 
from  the  very  beginning.  At  first  they  suggested  that  he  had 
fallen  over  the  cliff,  or  into  the  Bex,  and  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  was  to  search  along  the  coast  for  his  body  ;  but  when 
a  week  had  passed,  and  every  search  had  proved  futile,  they 
wisely  held  their  peace,  and  confessed  to  themselves  that  the 
case  against  the  Doctor  began  to  look  exceedingly  black. 
Indeed,  by  the  end  of  a  month  they  had  nothing  to  say  in 
his  defence.  It  was  clear  enough,  now,  that  he  had  not  fallen 
over  the  cliffs  or  into  the  sea,  while  it  was  highly  probable  that 
he  had  gone  away  from  Bexmouth  of  deliberate  purpose,  and 
for  reasons  dishonourable  enough,  no  doubt,  but  known  only 
to  himself. 

The  grounds  on  which  these  conclusions  were  based 
appeared  more  and  more  conclusive  as  time  went  on.  Little 
-  by  little  the  truth  leaked  out  that  he  had  left  quite  a  number  of 
accounts  unpaid,  a  number  that  steadily  increased  as  the  days 
passed  on,  while  the  amounts  went  up  at  a  rate  that  astonished 
not  a  few  at  the  gullibility  of  the  Bexmouth  tradesmen.  Before 
a  month  was  out,  it  was  demonstrated  to  njarly  everybody's 
satisfaction  that  he  was  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  in  debt, 
and  that  he  could  not  have  remained  in  Bexmouth  much  longer 
without  a  painful  exposure. 

It  further  transpired  that  the  story  he  told  Fred  Lorrimer, 
as  well  as  Madge  Tyndall,  that  he  was  going  to  visit  certain 
people  in  a  distant  town  the  day  before  his  marriage,  was  pure 
fabrication.  Enquiries  instituted  among  the  people,  and  in  the 
town  named,  proved  conclusively  enough  that  he  had  not 
been  near  the  place  ;  while,  if  further  proof  of  the  man's  perfidy 
were  needed,  it  was  discovered  that  only  three  days  before 
his  flight  he  had  converted  certain  scrip  into  cash,  and  had 
taken  all  available  money  with  him. 

In  face  of  evidence  like  this,  his  friends— supposing  he  had 
any— were  compelled  to  hold  their  peace.  Even  Fred  Lorrimer 
found  it  convenient  to  keep  silence,  but  whether  he  remained 
perfectly  unconvinced  was  not  quite  clear. 

But  upon  poor  Madge  Tyndall  the  cruellest  burden  was  laid. 
If  he  had  died,  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  river  or  over  the  cliffs, 
and  so  perished,  her  loss  would  have  been  comparatively  easy 
to  bear.  Then  she  would  have  known  the  truth,  and  all  doubt 
and  speculation  would  have  been  set  at  rest  for  ever.  For  days 
and  weeks  she  searched  the  cUffs,  and  wandered  up  and  down 
the  coast  for  miles  and  miles,  and  hoped  and  prayed  that  the 
"cruel,  crawling  waves"  would  bring  in  her  dead  lover  and  lay 
him  at  her  feet.  But  her  anguished  prayer  remained  unanswered, 
and  out  of  the  great  silence  there  came  no  voice  of  comfort. 
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In  the  evening,  when  the  lamps  were  lighted,  she  would  often 
steal  down  the  garden  path,  and,  le.ininj;  upon  the  (larden  gale, 
would  live  the  past  over  again.  It  was  there  she  had  Men 
him  last.  They  had  stood  together  under  the  silent  stars,  and 
talked  of  that  lovclit  future  that  lay  before  them  bright  and 
beautiful. 

"The  day  after  to-morrow,  Madge,"  he  had  said,  "and  you 
will  be  mine  for  ever  and  ever."  And  she  had  leaned  her  head 
against  his  shoulder  with  a  sense  of  delicious  peace.  In  her 
heart  there  was  no  shadow  of  misgiving.  She  had  given  him 
all  her  love  and  trusted  him  with  perfect  confidence. 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  not  see  you,  darling,"  he  had  said. 
"  I  am  going  to  Kesbrook,  and  it  will  be  late  when  I  get  back  ; 
but  on  Wednes- 
day morning  we 
shall  meet  in  the 
dear  old  church, 
and     then,     oh  I 

then " 

And  his  kiss 
was  warm  and 
pure  upon  her 
brow,  and  his 
eyes  were  full  of 
the  light  of  love. 
She  had 
thought  herself 
then  the  happiest 
girl  on  earth. 
Her  lover  was 
so  handsome,  so 
strong,  so  good. 
.\  little  reserved 
he  might  appear 
to  others,  with  a 
manner  that  gave 
but  scant  encour- 
agement to  those 
who  were  fond 
of  indulging  in 
familiarities  ;  yet 
with  a  coun- 
tenance so  frank 
and  open,  and 
a  smile  all  the 
sweeter    because 

of  his  general  gravity,  that  to  her  he 
seemed  the  perfection  of  all  manly 
grace  and  goodness. 

It  was  a  surprise  and  pain  to  her  that 
people  were  so  ready  to  condemn  him,  so 
eager  to  think  the  worst  and  say  the  worst. 
She  could  excuse  them  on  one  ground  only 
— they  did  not   know  Frank  Studley  as   she 
knew  him.     Surely  if  they  knew  him,  if  they 
had  looked  into  his  clear,  fearless  eyes  as  she 
had  done,  they  would  be  more  generous  in  their 
thoughts  of  him,  more  charitable  in  their  speech. 

So  she  cherished  his  image  in  her  heart  still,  and  prayed  lot 
strength  to  bear  her  burden.  Leaning  on  the  garden  gate,  with 
the  friendly  stars  looking  down  upon  her,  and  the  wash  and 
moan  of  the  waves  in  her  ears,  she  felt  as  though  her  lover  was 
still  near  her,  and  heard  again  the  deep,  thrilling  tones  of  his 
voice.  But  in  all  this  she  got  no  sympathy  from  others.  In 
her  home  Dr.  Studley's  name  was  not  mentioned  now.  Any- 
thing that  would  even  suggest  his  name  would  make  her  father 
angry  and  irritable  for  a  whole  day.  At  first,  of  course,  his 
name  came  up  constantly,  and  night  after  night  her  father  tried 
to  reason  her  into  a  better  frame  of  mind.  Unmindful  of  her 
tears  ami  expostulations,  he  would  persist  in  presenting  his  view 
of  the  case,  and  when  she  protested  he  got  angry  and  talked 
her  down. 

"Your  Dr.  Studley  is  a  scoundrel,"  he  said,  with  flaming 
eyes. 

"  No,  father— no.     Don't  say  that,"  she  pleaded. 
"IJut    I   do  say   it,"   he    replied,   "and    I  can  prove  it.     I 
mistrusted   the    fellow    from    the    first,    and,    as    you    know, 
reluctantly  gave  my  consent  to  the  engagement." 


"  Itui    that    »M   hr  h,,,   ^1^, 

and  Dr.  Studley  wa%  | 

"Other  drti|{n<,  in  i«M*li 

you  arc  my  fir»tl)ofn.  and  I  ..|  ,„„| 

Your  happinc**  i«  more  loi..  •«»»." 

"  Then,  father,  whjr  do  n  >e  m  ^ 

such  cruel  thing! ?• 

"  I  tay  only  what  i*  inif  h."  Im  mir  1 1 
intuited  us  all.    In  »rnnKin^: 
with  your  afTcctiont  and  «i|» 
whole  family.    The  imull  u 

"  llul,  father,  he  may  n<>i 
unwilling  victim  of  lome  crwl  (ale,  or,  sImi  m 


W1»y4»  rm  mt 

-     '-'Ilftu 

'  llM 


IB  VUM 


TALKED  OF  THAT  L0V»-LIT   »UTl»«  THAT  lAt 
HKK'.HT  AND  aEAUnrl'l 

"Oh  I  don't  talk  sentiment  and  noaMitsc  "*"*•' ^_^  -^  , 
"Sleeping  among  the  seaweed*.  "xiMd!    Men  JMf  t»  • 
making  love  to  some  other  girt  in  taaiK  oAer  pMl  «*J*    '*'-'. 

She  put  out  her  hands  to  him  appealinfty.        ■~**^  .    ^ 
she  wailed.    "  If  y"U  love  me.  .,»re  me  «Kh  '"'[T^ 

"  1  would  not  willingly  pam  yo«i.  M«d«*,  hetatO,'*  ■*»»♦ 
tones.  "  And  yet  it  is  necessary  to  give  pwn  ---*«"•  ^"^ 
must  know  the  t.uth.  however  moth  .(  H*^  1^   . 

"  I  do  know  the  truth."  she  s^t  -eanly  ;  >!■*•  ■«  ^ 
be  in  peace."  .   ..    »■-_  -  —■— 

"I   cannot     I   will  no«.*  •*  »^  "^Z!^ TTL!^ 
"There  can  be  no  peace  foe  )«•  *  •^«T'"'~  ^^ 
such  a  delusion.    The  «»oer  you  «M»«P*f  »  «•  •— 
man  is  a  villain,  the  better  for  aU  t«i««t«. 
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"But  you  cannot  make  me  see  it,"  she  said,  with  energy. 
"  Assertion  is  not  proof." 

•'  Proof?"  he  demanded  fiercely  ;  "what  proof  would  )ou 

*"'"  As  yet  there  has  been  no  proof  at  all,"  she  said  firmly. 

He  turned  from  her  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  His 
temper  was  ga-ni"!!  'he  mastery  again,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
appear  cool  and  collected.  He  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform, 
and  getting  angry  would  be  fatal  to  its  achievement.  For 
«ryeral  moments  he  did  not  speak.  Then,  tuniing  round,  he 
„,d  quieUy.  "You  ask  for  proof.  Has  he  not  gone  away 
without  paying  his  debts  ? " 

"  And  what  of  that  ? "  she  demanded.  "  Suppose  you  were 
to  fall  into  the  sea  and  get  drowned,  would  you  leave  no  bills 

unpaid  ? "  ,      j        j 

"But  he   was  hopelessly  in  debt-over  head    and    ears, 

in  fact." 

"  Who  says  so  ? " 

"  Everybody  says  so." 

"  That  is  mere  gossip.     What  proof  have  you  ?' 

"  Madge,  you  are  too  provoking,"  he  said,  with  suppressed 
anger  "  Did  he  not  tell  you  and  Fred  Lorrimcr  that  he  was 
going  to  see  some  people  at  Kesbrook,  and  he  never  went  near 

the  place  ? "  .   ,  .     ,  ,    j 

"And   pray  what   has  that  to  do  with    it?      she    asked 

defiantly.    "  If  you  were  intending  to  visit  Kesbrook  tomorrow, 

would  you  send  word  today  that  you  were  going  ?    And  if  you 

got  drowned  to-day,  could  you  go  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Drowned  be "    Then  he  checked  himself  and  clenched 

his  fists. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  at  length,  "  that  he  converted  some 
scrip  into  money  only  a  day  or  two  previously,  and  that  he 
walked  off  with  all  the  ready  cash  he  could  lay  hands  on  ? " 

"  If  you  were  going  to  be  married  and  wanted  ready  money, 
would  you  not  have  done  the  same  ?"  she  asked.  "  In  all  this 
there  is  not  one  shred  of  proof  that  he  was  dishonourable." 

•*  You  think  so  ? "  he  said,  with  bitter  scorn. 


"  I  do  "  she  answered,  with  flashing  eyes. 

"Then  I  may  as  well  be  silent.  It  is  evident  you  cannot 
reason  Arguments  are  thrown  away  on  you.  Some  day  I 
Lope  you  will  come  to  your  senses."    And  he  turned  and  left 

'  ^Tft'er'that  day  the  subject  was  allowed  to  drop,  and  Madge 
was  permitted  to  pursue  her  sunless  way  unmolested  For 
several  weeks  she  shunned  the  town.  She  could  not  bear  to 
meet  people.  Their  pitying  eyes  unnerved  her.  She  knew  she 
had  their  sympathy,  and  that  was  a  comfort  to  her.  But  she 
wanted  no  expression  of  it.  Besides,  while  they  sympathised 
with  her  most  of  them  had  only  hard  thoughts  and  cruel  words 
for  him  who  had  passed  out  of  sight,  who  was  sleeping,  perhaps, 
in  some  deep  hollow  not  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  ;  and 
she  resented  every  whisper  that  reflected  on  him.  So  she 
shunned  all  society,  and  took  long  walks  alone  on  the  cliffs  and 
on  the  beach.  November  came  with  fogs  and  storms,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  deterred  her.  She  knew  she  ran 
considerable  risks,  for  the  cliffs  were  always  dangerous  in  high 
winds,  and  more  dangerous  still  when  fogs  lay  thick  on  sea  and 
land.  But  she  had  no  fear.  Life  had  become  a  joyless  thing, 
and  death  had  lost  its  terror. 

Now  and  then  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  would  flit  swiftly 
across  her  mind,  but  it  was  only  a  shadow  at  most,  and  would 
quickly  disappear.  But  a  shadow  implies  substance,  and  when 
the  shadow  flitted  past,  the  doubt  could  not  be  far  away.  If 
her  lover  were  in  reality  drowned,  it  was  strange  almost 
beyond  precedent  that  the  sea  should  hide  him  so  long.  And 
if  he  were  not  drowned,  then  what  had  become  of  him  ? 

What  she  longed  to  discover  most  was  proof  of  his  death. 
If  he  were  alive,  then  all  that  her  father  had  said  was  true. 
But  no,  he  could  not  be  alive.  Bitter  as  the  thought  of  his 
death  was  to  her,  it  was  infinitely  better  than  the  thought  of 
his  dishonour.  And  so  she  searched  for  his  body  as  one 
searching  for  hidden  treasure.  Her  only  consolation  was  in 
the  thought  that  her  lover  was  no  more. 
(7b  lie  continued.') 


A  True  Gentleman 

BY   REV.  C.   SILVESTER   HORNE,   M.A. 


IF  I  were  to  ask  you  to  tell  me  some  of  the  qualities  that  must 
be  in  a  true  gentleman,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  you  would 
begin  by  insisting  on  what  we  call  the  soul  of  honour.  There 
must  be  absolute  reliance  on  his  word.  He  must  be  a  man  who 
will  not  and  cannot  lie.  He  will  under  all  circumstances,  you 
know  and  are  sure,  keep  faith  with  you.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
precious  ideals  that  we  owe  to  what  we  call  the  days  of  chivalry 
that  the  true  knight  resented  most  of  all  any  imputation  against 
his  honour  and  good  faith.  That  it  behoved  him  to  keep 
unblemished.  It  was  the  mirror  of  chivalry,  and  not  even  the 
breath  of  scandal  must  dim  it.  And  you  cannot  read  such  a 
chapter  as  this  of  Paul's  (Romans  xii.)  and  not  realise  that  this 
quality  of  honour  was  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Christian 
virtues.  "Take  thought  for  things  honourable  in  the  sight  of 
all  men  " — with,  1  think,  an  emphasis  on  the  word  all.  For  the 
test  of  honour,  of  course,  is  in  dealing  with  those  who  have  no 
outward  claim  upon  your  honour.  "  Set  not  your  mind  on  high 
things,  but  be  carried  away  by  the  humble,"  says  Paul. 

"  I  would  rather  miscarry  in  justice,"  said  Cromwell,  "  to 
the  believer  than  to  the  unbeliever."  That  was  the  word  of  a 
man  of  honour.  The  tendency  and  temptation  of  his  time  was 
to  regard  very  lightly  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  unorthodox 
and  the  unbelieving.  Cromwell  hated  unbelief  more  than  most, 
and  therefore  was  specially  and  scrupulously  anxious  to  be  just 
to  those  whose  profession  he  disliked.  We  want  more  dis- 
position to  do  justice  and  something  more  than  bare  justice  to 
those  who  are  unattractive,  unpromising,  and  sometimes  even 
rrpclleni  to  our  minds  and  tastes.  The  perfect  gentleman 
and  the  perfect  lady  have  at  least  as  great  a  dread  of  hurting 
the  feelings  and  wounding  .he  susceptibilities  of  the  unfortunate 
and  the  poor,  "and  him  that  hath  no  helper,"  as  of  alienating 
the  favour  of  the  well-to-do.  A  business  man  who  has  the  soul 
of  honour  will  be  at  least  as  scrupulous  in  all  his  dealings  with 


a  poor  customer  as  with  some  one  whose  dealings  are  on  a  more 
lordly  scale.  When  the  Apostle  Paul  planted  and  rooted  in  the 
heart  of  the  Church  the  care  of  the  weaker  brethren,  he  did  a 
grand  thing  for  the  Church,  for  he  evoked  its  sense  of  honour,  and 
gave  it  one  of  the  noblest  of  safeguards  against  snobbishness. 

You  will  notice  in  the  next  place  that  among  the  qualities 
which  Paul  expects  the  Christian  gentleman  to  manifest  is  a 
certain  habit  of  thoroughness.  If  he  gives,  he  is  to  do  the 
thing  well  ;  he  is  to  give  with  liberality.  If  he  undertakes 
to  govern,  he  is  to  do  the  thing  well  ;  he  is  to  rule  with 
diligence.  If  he  determines  to  deal  mercifully  with  some  one 
with  whom  he  has  a  legal  right  to  deal  severely,  he  does  not 
take  away  the  grace  of  the  deed  by  inflicting  polemics  on  the 
recipient ;  but  he  shows  mercy  with  cheerfulness. 

To  put  it  in  a  single  word,  this  is  magnanimity.  There  is 
nothing  little,  nothing  vulgar,  and  nothing  mean  about  the 
Christian  lady  and  gentleman.  A  man  is  not  compelled  to 
give  in  directions  that  do  not  appeal  to  him  ;  but  if  he  does 
intend  to  give,  it's  really  unnecessary  to  go  through  all  the  list 
of  reasons  why  he  should  make  his  subscription  a  small  one 
— the  rates,  the  income-tax,  the  prospective  price  of  sugar  or  of 
coal.  Christian  gentlemanliness  which  insists  on  humility  forbids 
ostentation  ;  and  Christian  gentlemanliness  which  insists  on 
magnanimity  forbids  meanness  and  pettiness.  It  isn't  the  sign 
of  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  to  flourish  a  gold  coin  on  to  an 
open  plate  ;  nor  is  it  the  sign  of  a  lady  or  gentleman  to  give 
copper  because  the  plate  is  not  open,  and  so  nobody  will  see  ! 
"God  and  the  angels,"  said  Lord  Bacon,  "are  spectators,"  and 
that  is  audience  enough,  one  would  think.  But  where  the  spirit 
is  the  spirit  of  true  gentlehood,  meanness  is  as  impossible  as 
vulgar  egoism  ;  and  he  who  giveth  will  give,  under  whatever 
circumstances,  with  such  liberality  as  he  can,  and  what  he  is 
in  giving  his  money  he  is  in  giving  his  life,  his  services. 
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"p O  understand  Dr.  hamardo's  purpose  in  his  National  Waif, 
1-  Association,  and  that  of  the  "M/7r,»r//,y,/„//„/*„^x,„/.. 
associated  with  him,  is  to  have  our  sympathies  excited  and  our 
prayers  enthused  with  holy  fervour.  The  purpose  of  Or 
liarnardo  is  sevenfold  in  its  operation. 

I.  To  RESCUE.-A  great  mass  of  child  life  is  in  danger 
of  bemg  blasted  by  the  blight  of  neglect,  poisoned  by  the 
reek  of  malarious  surroundings,  and  corrupted  by  the  influence 
of  awful  impurity.  Thousands  of  little  children  are  bom  into 
the  world  without  ever  a  chance  of  decency  or  goodness,  and 
who  seem  doomed  to  misery  and  vice  from  the  very  first. 

I I.  To  DELIVER.-There  is,  humanly  speaking,  no  salvation 
or  such  poor  Waifs  unless  they  are  lifted  at  once  out  of  their 

evil  surroundings  and  vile  associations,     A  bright  lassie,  driven 
by  the  cruelty  and  outrage  of  her  inhuman  father,  was  about  to 


and  f„m,  hruO.tnahcM  lop,i„„M.    ,„  „„^  w-kd.n« 

boy»  lire  apprenticed  lo  ihrir  rr,p.,t,„  taOmn, 
serving  two  or  (at  mcDihrw  ytmn  wHk  mtk 
as  "  turnover  "  ■pprrnlifM  lo  iJw  mmm  inwlti 
«  progresiivc  *«««■  while  Mill  uadtr  ik«  Hmm  wmhw 
»o  gradtwlly  enabled  lo  atMNM  m  ktitptmUmtt 
qualified  nwchanici.     There  art  -■— ^  jliu  II,.  »« 
of  these  pit  kcd  tadi  living  away  from  Um  Mmi.  «i4  *m 
Its    sway,   who    are    heinir  develop  Imb  mww  wm 
Through  the  kindnr,,  .„rf  mwSfcw.  gwm*7w  thii 
Mr.  t.  H.  Watts  and  hi«  son,  a  — jTlWuM  H^Hjiw  km 
given  to  the  Assoc iation.  and  compleieir  -l-tWrf  nd  i 
furnished  for  a  n.ival  training  school,  ia  whick  llMw 
lads  will  lip  tr.iined  for  the  Royal  Nary. 


A   RECENT  PORTKAIT  OK   DK.    IIAK.NAKI'O 


drown  herself ;  but  was  arrested  only  just  in  time.  Hannah 
was  taken  into  the  Homes,  sent  to  Canada,  and  has  recently 
become  a  happy  bride  in  a  happy  lioine  of  her  own.  This  is  a 
typical  case  of  the  posith'encss  of  the  work,  not  only  to  rescue 
from  danger,  but  to  deliver  to  the  environment  of  safety,  purity, 
happiness,  peace,  love,  home,  and  heaven. 

III.  To  House. — Many  of  the  children  rescued  have  not 
even  a  homely  home,  and  as  for  twining  their  arms  round  a 
parent's  neck,  they  would  be  repulsed,  cuffed,  and  kicked  if  they 
attempted  it.  The  highest  comfort  of  the  outcast  child  is  a 
bed  in  the  common  lodging-house  ;  and  the  lowest,  "  a  doss  " 
ill  a  sheltered  corner,  or  an  empty  tub. 

IV.  To  Educate.— Any  one  who  has  been  at  Dr.  Bamardo's 
demonstrations  in  the  Albert  Hall,  and  has  seen  the  object- 
lessons  in  the  skill  and  tact  evinced  by  the  children,  will  have 
had  practical  proof  that  they  have  been  under  not  only  good, 
but  scientific  teaching.  The  orderliness  of  their  manner,  their 
promptness  in  obeying,  the  correctness  of  their  enunciation  as 
ihey  sing,  the  alertness  of  their  attention  as  they  watch  the 
leader,  gives  ocular  evidence  of  the  pains  which  have  been 
taken  in  educating,  to  bring  to  such  efficiency. 

V.  To  Train. — It  may  be  news  to  some  of  our  readers 
when  we  tell  them  that  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  trades 
taught  in  the  Homes.     These  range  from  bakers  to  shoemakers 


VI.  To  Christiam.se.— There  is  no  mstakav  i!fr  <iHB  ot 
Dr.  Barnardo  and  bis  fellow-workers.  It  »  iwplicilty 
in  the  last  report,  where  we  read  :  "  The  aim  of  ibc  . 
is  that  each  child  under  its  care  thai!  be  led  io  iaitk  a«4  kofa  I* 
know  and  follow  the  Saviour  Christ  HiniaeIC*  TfcciUdit  il  ia 
that  we  desire  all  to  whom  these  pafct  come  cwr  lo  baw  Ib 
mind  that  on  the  forefront  of  this  national  and  beneroliM  eMM^ 
prise  is  indelibly  written  the  prime  object  of  the  lacoepccMed 
Association,  namely :  To  AnvA.Ncr.  BV  Kvuiv  a.mi»  Au.  Law- 
ful Means  THE  Kingdom  or  Christ  Among  rHKCMiunm 
OF  THE  Slums!" 

VII.  To  PLACE.-Space  Ibrbidi  emimeralMa  of  iha 
instances  which  might  be  given  of  Ihotc  »»i^ 
through  the  Homes,  are  now  morini;  in  good 
positions  in  Society.  But  this  goes  viIIkmi  the  Myiagt 
remember  the  training  which  is  gWen  «ilUi  dH 
the  purport  of  all  this  is  lo  give  a  filoeM  vkirk  «k*l  i|aikf^ 
the  children  to  fill  some  useful  ptacc  in  bit,  I*  ikew  vmi 
advantage. 

Such  a  work  commends  iltetf  to  Ihe  awM  ca 
and,  therefore,  needs  no  wofdi  of  nowMadaMM ;   bM  il 
appeal,  in  the  fact  of  its  multitudia 
our  generous  help,  our  umrasing  sympalky, I 
and  our  thoughtful  testimony  as  to  itj  \ 
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Christ's  Teaching  on  Prayer 


BY   REV.  DR.   HORTON 


and  shut  the 
it.     He  taught 


Lord  tetuh  us  fo  firay.—LVKE  xi.  I. 

ne  W  G/hst  shall  leach  you  in  the  same  hour  what  ye  ought  to  .«y.-LUKE  xn.  12. 

have  been  something  more  impressive  when  on  that  occa- 
sion He  permitted  them  to  hear  Him  pray  aloud  for  them  ! 
I  can  imagine  partly  what  they  felt  when,  in  that  upper 
room,  with  them  all  seated  round  Him,  He  suddenly  began 
to  pray  for  them,  began  to  talk  to  God  for  them.  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  impressive  moments  in  the 
history  of  men  ;  and  as  He  prayed,  they  must  have  learned 
a  lesson  about  prayer  which  no  words  could  have  given 
them.  Beautiful  as  the  Lord's  Prayer  is,  it  could  not  have 
been  as  wonderful  as  the  Lord's  prayer  for  those  round 
Him  was.  Oh,  what  a  strange  sense  of  God  must  have 
been  in  that  room  as  He  began  !  Whit  a  thrilling  sense 
of  the  meaning  of  prayer  and  of  the  power  of  God  being 
revealed,  as  the  great  Intercessor  and  Saviour  of  men  prayed 
aloud  !  The  teacher  should  have  practised  what  he  recom- 
mends. No  talks  about  prayer  or  its  methods  can  ever 
greatly  affect  men  ;  but  when  we  pray  inwardly,  persistently, 
and  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  example  tells, — and  not  only  so, 
but  in  the  house  of  prayer  things  are  learned  and  ex- 
periences gained,  and  what  was  fomiula  is  filled  with 
meaning.  It  is  just  as  if  we  were  looking  upon  a  mere 
painted  curtain,  and  suddenly  the  curtain  rises  and  we 
find  there  is  a  bubbling  fountain.  You  can  only  tell 
men  what  you  know ;  you  can  only  relate  what  you  have 
experienced. 

The  three  points,  the  inwardness,  and  the  persistence, 
and  the  prayer  in  His  name,  I  would  gather  together  and 
present  to  you  in  as  few  words  as  I  can. 

I  think  that  many  of  us  have  been  impressed  sometimes 
with  the  strange  sense  of  worship  in  the  universe.  The 
beauty  of  the  world  and  the  wonder  of  things  have  produced 
in  us  a  feeling  of  worship.  We  have  read  the  sonnets 
of  Wordsworth  and  that  marvellous  morning  hymn  of 
Coleridge's,  and  we  have  felt  how  true  it  is  that  "the  strength 
of  the  hills  is  His  also.''  I  imagine  that  Christ  was  conscious 
of  that  from  this  fact,  that  He  often,  when  He  wished  to  pray, 
went  up  to  a  mountain  ;  and  one  of  His  greatest  prayers 
was  prayed  among  the  grey  olives  of  Gethsemane.  But  He 
never  suggests  that  through  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
universe  we  shall  get  to  the  secret  of  prayer.  I  think  it 
is  one  of  our  peculiar  difficulties  to-day  that  we  mistake 
the  joy  of  the  universe  for  the  knowledge  of  God.  We 
substitute  a  kind  of  emotion  which  is  mere  sentimentality 
for  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  our  Lord's  personal 
teaching  is  peculiarly  necessary  to-day,  and  applies  with 
peculiar  force  to  the  man  who  worships  best  out  in  the 
field.  He  does  not  worship  according  to  Christ's  command. 
If  he  wants  to  worship,  he  is  to  go  into  his  closet  and  shut 
the  door.  Christ  will  not  reveal  Himself  until  the  world 
is  shut  out  and  until  he  has  directed  his  eyes  inward. 
Not  God  in  history,  not  God  in  the  universe,  but  God  in 
the  soul  is  the  secret  of  prayer;  and  unless  we  have  found 
Him  there  we  shall  never  pray  in  Christ's  sense  at  all. 
Shut  the  door,  shut  your  eyes,  forget  the  world,  let  it  all  pass 
from  you  as  a  dream  (as  indeed  it  is),  and  let  the  closed 
eyes  mean  the  concentration  of  your  being  inwardly  there, 
abstr.icted  from  the  world— and  call  upon  your  Father,  who 
sees  and  hears  in  secret.  Shut  the  door,  and  there  in  the 
quietness  begin  to  breathe  the  name,  and  the  Spirit  that 
•  Nolo  of  a  «rn.oi.  by  Dr.   Horlon,  preached  at  Lyndhurst  Road  Church,  Hampstead,  November  2,   .902. 


CHRIST  t.nught  a  good  deal  more  about  prayer  than 
wa.s   summed   up   in    the    particular    form   of    the 

Paternoster. 

(,)  It  was  Christ  who  t.iught  the  necessary  mwardness 
and  secrecy  <jf  prayer.  He  said  you  should  not  try  to  be 
seen;  He  said  you  should  go  into  a  room 
door,'  lest  any  one  should  see  and  know 
that  prayer  is  inward,  and  that  the  way  to  find  our  Father 
in  heaven  is  to  go  within.  He  did  not  recommend 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru.salem,  nor  did  He  even  recommend  a 
senice  in  the  temple  :  but  He  recommended  a  pilgrimage 
which  costs  us  far  more  than  a  long  journey— a  pilgrimage 
to  the  soul  within ;  and  He  urged  upon  us  the  use  of  a 
temple  that  is  more  august  than  any  that  men  have  built— 
the  temple  of  the  Spirit. 

(2)  He  taught  the  necessity  of  persistence  in  prayer — 
that  prayers  should  not  \x  hasty  or  hurried ;  they  should 
not  Ije  mere  repetitions  of  words.  Yet  there  should  be 
importunity  in  all  prayer.  The  striking  parable  of  the 
unjust  judge  leads  us  to  the  necessity  of  praying  always. 
and  not  fainting ;  and  the  point  of  it  seems  to  be  that  you 
should  go  on  when  there  is  no  answer,  that  you  should  go 
on  when  there  is  no  sense  of  prayer,  that  you  should  go  on 
in  order  to  manifest  the  fact  that  you  believe  in  God.  In 
that  persistence  the  essential  element  of  prayer,  the  spiritua 
daring,  "Lord,  I  will  not  let  Thee  go  except  Thou  bless 
me,"  is  brought  to  prayer. 

(3)  He  taught —and  this  was  the  most  revolutionary  and 
the  most  original  part  of  His  teaching — that  prayer  was 
to  be  in  His  name.  He  said,  "  Hitherto  ye  have  asked 
nothing  in  My  name :  now  ask  and  receive,  and  your  joy 
shall  t)e  full " ;  that  is  to  say,  He  took  His  place  as  the 
prevailing  Intercessor.  Here  He  was  making  a  sure  and 
open  way  for  men  to  come  to  God  in  prayer.  How 
all-im|X>riant  in  the  method  and  mode  of  prayer  is  the 
inwardness  I  And,  necessary  as  the  persistence  of  faith  is, 
yet  Christ's  contribution  to  prayer  was  Himself.  We  might 
say,  if  you  put  it  figuratively,  that  He  took  up  for  ever  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  and  placed  His  hand  upon  the  throne  of 
Omnipotence  ;  and  then  taught  men  that  if  they  touched 
Him,  if  they  were  in  Him,  they  would  share  with  Him  that 
approach  to  the  throne. 

(4)  Partly  involved  in  this  view  of  Him  as  the  Mediator 
in  whose  name  we  pray,  there  is  something  else  which  we 
cannot  ignore.  The  question  had  l)een  put,  "  Teach  us  to 
pray."  'Hie  best  answer  to  that  was  what  is  always  the  best 
answer  for  any  teacher  when  a  request  of  that  kind  is  given 
He  taught  men  to  pray  by  praying.  How  surprised  they 
must  have  been  at  His  praying !  How  impressive  it  must 
have  seemed  to  them!  As  they  became  more  familiar  with 
His  character  and  with  His  unicjue  relation  to  God,  they 
must  have  said  to  one  another,  "  How  strange  it  is  that  He 
seems  to  need  prayer  as  much  as  we  do  !"  How  often  they 
must  liave  commented  upon  it !  When  He  was  about  to 
choose  His  disciples.  He  found  it  necessary  to  spend  the 
whole  night  in  prayer.  It  was  by  prayer  He  received  power 
10  perform  miracles,  by  prayer  He  acquired  grace  to  die, 
and  in  prayer  He  died,  praying  on  the  Cross.  That  must 
have  impressed  them  in  a  peculiar  way.     Surely  there  must 
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comes  will  surely  come.  Then  presently  you  will  be  able 
to  say,  "  My  God,"  and  then,  if  "My  God,"  then  ;ill  mrn's 
Cod — our  God  ;  "  Father,  my  Father— all  men's  Father,' 
and  so  on  to  the  first  great  offering  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
"Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven." 

1  believe  very  much  myself  in  the  brief  prayer  of 
morning  and  the  brief  prayer  of  the  evening.  Most  of  us 
have  great  reason  to  believe  in  the  ejaculatory  prayer  of 
inidday.  We  are  not  to  underrate  beauty  in  prayer.  It  has 
its  place  ;  but  there  should  be  also  a  persistency  in  praying 
for  the  things  we  are  bound  to  ask  for.  We  should  liear  this 
in  mind  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  and  urge  those  requests 
continuously,  and  not  faint.  I  wonder  sometimes  whether 
we  have  discovered  what  prayer  is  at  all.  Remember  that 
prayer  is  often  answered  after  a  year,  and  often  answered 
iifter  ten  years,  and  often  answered  after  twenty  years,  and 
often  answered  when  the  curtain  has  fallen  and  death  has 
come.  If  I  may  speak  for  myself,  I  have  gone  on  praying 
for  things  definitely  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  have  not  been 
answered,  and  I  have  gone  on. 

I  have  prayed  day  and  night  for  over  twenty  years  that 
this  Church  might  become  a  centre  of  saving  power,  and 
that  at  every  service  souls  might  be  saved  and  wanderers 
called  back.  It  is  not  answered.  He  has  given  me  only 
little  touches  of  the  answer;  but  I  go  on  praying.  I  shall 
go  on  ;  I  shall  await  the  day.  It  may  not  come  while  I 
live,  but  it  may  be  on  the  morrow  of  my  death  that  the 
prayer  of  a  lifetime  shall  be  answered.  I  wish  that  He 
would  give  it  to  me  to-day  ;  but  I  do  not  love  the  Lord  less 
because  it  is  denied,  and  I  do  not  cease  to  pray.  Once  I 
grew  discouraged,  and  thought  Ke  would  not  hear,  because 


I   had  aikrd  Mim  (or  jmn ;  and  Umi  I  f«atf  _ 

(wrablr  of  the  un(ntiuiwl«  mSAum.  and  ihr»«  foi  aiTi 
"  Shall  not  ihr  \mA  atvi>g«  H»«  own  vltct,  \hm^  ll«l 
long  with  them  r  So  I  lirfpin  lo  pray  cf 
until  flralh  fimvn.  |  thai!  dir.  if  God  «Hk  *Ml  *ti 
prayer  on  my  li|i«  PcnHtcncc  Inu  Ih*  qMlity  of  fmtm ; 
that  is  hardly  prayer  »hkh  dots  nol  §0  on.  Tufwt  pm  m 
and  on  and  on  until  u  trachr*  in6niiy 

"  Hitherto  have  ye  a*kr<]  mxhinc  in  My  mm,'  Me  mi 
to  them  reproachfully.  I  ihink  Me  could  lay  the  nynm.iMk 
sentence  lo  us  still.  I  ihmk  He  coold  cMMaaHM^  m  ami 
say,  "Why,  you  have  never  aalMd  aofOdt^  i*  Mf  Maw  '  * 
And  there  is  truth  in  what  Hr  Mya,  b«a 
broad  sense  of "  In  My  name  "  «e  have  nol  1 
I  mean  that  we  have  not  aiked  in  ih«  taa 
have  come  into  contact  with  thai  Alnigliiy 
that  we  are  meml)ers  of  Hi*  mfemption,  dM 
conscious  of  His  eternal  love  and  griKC,  ihoi  Ha 
has  become  ours,  that  we  are  aaking  for  the  varid  May 
we  have  prayer  coming  like  a  mMng  nillMjr  olwd  dia 
Spirit  moving  through  us  '  Breathe  in  a*  the  prayer  mhick 
is  the  outcome  of  life  in  ChrUt,  the  prayer  which  iomu  em 
from  that  fountain  of  yearning  for  the  whalloa  of  AM '. 
"  Hitherto  ye  have  asked  nothing."  Oh,  ny  Godi  eoaw 
among  us,  touch  us,  and  bring  us  in  Thy  naaic  lo  "ThptlL 
He  will  teach  us  to  pray.  Shall  we  team?  SMI  waail 
at  His  feet  and  be  taught,  till  He  shall  tay  looa,  "Voo  han 
learned  your  lesson.  My  child  "  ..."  Aak,  aral  ye  thill 
receive,  and  your  joy  shall  be  full  "  ? 

"  I^rd,  teach   us    to   pray."  ..."  The   Holy  Spim 
shall  teach  you  in  that  hour  what  ye  ought  lo  soy." 


Seedtime  Troubles 

BY   HERMON   GLYNNE 


THE  barn  door,  painted  in  ostentatious  red,  was  in  two 
halves  :  the  lower  half  was  shut,  for  the  morninif  was 
cold  ;  the  upper  half  was  open,  for  the  li^jht  was  needed,  and 
the  early  sun  was  sweet.  A  mild  frost,  which  had  made  llie 
air  crisp,  was  already  yielding  in  sunny  places. 

Inside  the  barn  a  youth  was  passing  to  and  fro,  out  of 
the  sunshine  into  shadow,  and  back  into  the  sunshine  again. 
He  was  preparing  the  shipris—a.  mixture  of  barley  and  oats 
«eed— for  sowing  that  morning.  He  stood  hale  and  tall  in  his 
rustic  dress  :  ribbed  trousers,  grown  white  with  much  washing  ; 
i\  waistcoat  of  the  same  stuff,  with  varieties  of  horn  and  brass 
buttons  ;  a  grey  homespun  jacket,  with  black  broadcloth 
patches  at  the  elbow.  They  would  not  have  been  so  incon- 
gruous but  for  the  striking  face,  dust-stained  as  it  was. 

While  he  was  busy  sifting  and  mixing,  the  daughter  of  the 
house  came,  with  all  a  child's  morning  freshness,  tripping  and 
singing,  to  the  barn  door.  The  lower  half  could  be  opened 
from  the  inside  only :  she  was  not  tall  enough  lo  reach  her  arm 
over  the  top  and  lift  the  wooden  latch. 

"  Breakfast  is  ready,  Rhys,"  she  said  from  outside. 
"  All  right,  Ruth  ;  I  will  first  finish  this  lot." 
He   opened   the   door   for  her,  knowing  her  custom.     She 
brightly  entered.     Through  a  lancet  window-or  cleft  rather, 
for  there  was  no  glass  or  frame-a  sheaf  of  sunbeams  entered, 
making  the  dust  in  its  pathway  shine.     She  went  up  and  bathed 
her  hand  in  it,  saying,  "The  dust  does  not  spoil  the  sunbeams, 
does   it  ?"     She  pulled  her  hand  out,  viewing  it  inquisitively. 
"  No,"  he  replied  slowly.     "  Put  your  hand  in  again." 
As  she  did  so,  she  again  remarked,  "What  a  pity  the  sun- 
beams don't  cling  to  it,  instead  of  the  dust .'"  .1 
He  did  not  reply  ;    his  own  hands  were  filled  with  the  seed. 


which  he  seemed  to  be  forgetfully  filteriii|{  ihnwgh  I 
like  the  sand  of  an  hour-glass.  Hi*  face  had  faecMM 
wistful,  and  she  was  watching  it  wiihool  KiaaiaB 
''IJi^ht  is  soum  ftv  Iht  rigkftvut,"  be  said  hoV 
more  to  himself  than  lo  her.  But  »he  heard,  and  Mid,  "  H 
must  be  a  beautiful  hand  to  m>w  suth  jeed.  muMnt  » ? " 
"  Vcs,"  he  replied— "a  child's  hand,  perhaps* 
They  were  on  very  good  terms,  these  t«o.  To  her,  the 
social  difference  did  not  exist  ;  and  ihat  helped  .»*■  **  ** '^ 
it,  as  a  rule.  She  was  silent  for  a  short  whita.  P»ayiogwO>  Ike 
sunshine  ;  then  she  suddenly  turned  raaad,  aad  Uoktaf  ar 
straight  in  his  face,  asked  : 

"  Rhys,  why  don't  you  be  a  preacher?*^ ..,_,.  ^.^ 

She  had  nol  put  the  queMion  widioM  *'■'*■  ^^.^"J" 

distinctly,  for  some  little  t.me^    But  "he  •^^T^T^  ^ 

effect  upon  Rhys.      His  face  flushed.  b» ^H^j^J^  ^ 

was  sorting.     He  looked  like  a  """'r'jrT»irnTl«- 
She  did  not  quite  know  how  but  Jk  fch  .hehad  MM  •— • 
thing  mysteriously  wrong.  ^:J'*^^'^;„'l„ 
plavcd  ••  dandies  '  on  a  .^  unday.      She  '^^J^ 
not'  knowing  «hy  she  wanted  .0  cry.  ^^JJ^"^ 
understood   how   p.-  and  '»;"'"«  'T^'^^'i,,  fc^ 
remembered  too  that  his  parent,  were  d.*!.  ai-  t»al  way  — 

left  h.m  nothing-noi  even  a  k'««j~|r,  a..  «  A«  .«i  I. 

No  words  passed  between  '^ 'J^'^-^J^^li 
the  house  together_^She  M.  - '«''',;£-;^  ^^  ^2 
have,  as  usual,  se.ied  t«o  or  three  '"*•  !*r|"  ""^ 
hand,  had  they  no.  been  al.o»e.ber  o«  rf  h«  « 
his  cait-tollar  „„,.kitcheiL  aUaMhl  MM  the 

He  went  through  the  ""'*'"''**  "X-  kikta^      Tha 
room  ;    she   passed  .«.   f-'her.  .n.o  ,h.  be-  k*fc«      ^ 
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ineal-room  was  narrow  :  a  table,  white  with  effective  scouring, 
having  a  bench  on  each  side  of  it,  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
length  and  most  of  the  width  of  the  room.  Here  the  maids, 
with  the  workman  ;ind  himself,  breakfasted,  and  often,  as  this 
morning,  the  fanner  joined  them.  The  big  cheese  and  pile  of 
shipris  were  in  the  centre  of  the  table  ;  the  whey,  which  they 
drank  out  of  the  wooden  bowls,  was  fresh  and  sweet.  The 
mistress  of  the  house  and  the  children  had  their  breakfast 
usually  in  "the  best  kitchen  ";  tea  and  wheaten  bread  graced 
their  table.  Her  husband  came  in  to  them  for  a  supplementary 
cup  when  he  felt  inclined.     He  did  so  this  morning. 

"  It  is  rather  late,"  she  said  doubtfully  ;  "  are  we  to  have 
reading .' " 

"  Oh  yes,  yes  !  "  he  said. 

She  was  a  Church  member  ;  he  was  not.  It  was  one  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  faithful  at  Blaenderw  Independent  Chapel  that 
he  was  not  "with  religion,*'  as  they  put  it,  though  he  was  "a  good 
friend  to  the  cause."  It  would  have  cost  him  more  than  it 
would  his  wife  to  have  the  morning  prayer  omitted  ;  but  for  a 
subtle  reason  on  her  part.  He,  not  being  a  Church  member, 
never  took  the  prayer.  This  was  her  grievance,  that  another 
than  her  husband  should  be  priest  of  the  household.  The 
workman  and  Rhys  took  "the  duty"  alternately.  This 
morning  it  was  Rliys's  turn. 

All  came  together  in  the  meal-room.  Rhys  took  the  large 
"Peter  Williams  Bible"  from  a  small  book-shelf  by  the  window 
and  read.  He  could  not  abandon  the  text  of  the  barn  ;  so  he 
chose  the  ninety-seventh  Psalm.  Usually  he  prayed  with  much 
aptness  and  freshness  ;  to-day  he  was  halting  and  confused. 

As  soon  as  it  was  over,  all  left  the  'meal-room  for  the  day's 
tasks.  But  Henry  Bowen  felt  unhappy ;  there  was  a  note  in 
the  disturbed  prayer  which  had  disturbed  him.  He  had,  with- 
out confessing  so  much  to  himself,  come  to  find  shelter  in  Rhys's 
prayers  during  the  year  and  a  half  he  had  been  there  as  servant. 
He  felt  safer  for  them.  His  neighbours  hinted  that  Rhys 
prayed  his  harvests  in  for  him.  Without  accepting  so  em- 
barrassing a  doctrine,  he  did  believe  it  was  good  to  be  friendly 
with  God's  friend. 

He  was  about  to  start  an  e.xperimental  conversation  with  his 
wife  about  Rhys,  but  she  cut  him  short  with,  "  I  don't  see  as 
much  in  your  Rhys  John  as  you  do,  Henry." 

He  had  no  sooner  gone  out  than  she  felt  penitent- 
penitent  because  her  words  were  both  unkind  and  untrue.  The 
answer  came  from  the  sore  disappointment  of  a  mother's  heart. 
The  traditions  ofherfamilyhad,  forgenerations,been  embellished 
with  the  names  of  preachers— some  of  them  of  considerable 
fame.  Her  only  son  was  to  have  been  in  the  sacred  succession, 
and  had  been  dedicated  to  it  from  the  cradle— in  her  mind.  But 
as  he  grew,  the  boy  showed  less  and  less  signs  of  being 
"called."  He  was  a  good,  open-faced  lad  ;  at  last  he  openly 
rebelled  agamst  her  frequently  expressed  wish.  "  Let  him  be  " 
said  the  husband,  a  little  sadly  ;  "he  had  better  grow  turnip's 
honestly  than  preach  the  greatest  sermon  that  ever  was 
preached,  dishonestly." 

She  had  yielded,  but  her  heart  felt  the  unhealed  wound 
And  to  make  her  trial  sharper,  here  had  an  inscrutable 
Providence  passed  by  her  well-kept  garden,  with  all  its  mild 
ancestral  charm,  and  picked  up  a  wayside  flower  of  doubtful 
root  to  flaunt  m  the  world's  face  and  hers  I  She  tried  to  prove 
10  herself  that  she  did  well  to  be  angry. 

During  the  morning  a  letter  arrived.  It  was  a  rare 
occurrence -too  rare  for  unwise  hurr)-.  Some  one  would  mostly 
recetve  tt  at  the  village  post  office,  and  would,  when  he 
remembered,   pass    it    on  to   some  one  else.     This  particular 

If  .t  had  been  for  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Bowen,  especially  the  latter  \, 
would  have  arr^ed  more  quickly  ;  but  as  it  was  only  for  "  the 
p^ughman,"  Rhys  John,  there  was  no  excuse  for  spoiling  an 
honoured  custom.  K"'"'ik  an 

in  v't.ifT?  ^'=",""°"''  :  '•  ''=«'  "  distant  postmark-a  town 
I'ved  "here  •  "   '°   '"  '^""^"^  "  ^»-°-  P--her 

Ji.Y.^'T"  Tl**  ''"°*  '^''>"  '"  "'°*«  f»f°ff  places  of  the 
earth .' "  she  asked  to  herself  and  Ruth. 

There   was   no   school   that   day.     The    «rh«^i^     .       .^    ■ 

becom.  a      ,.  herald  ;   he  was  going' frourSsTT^ot 

m  the  whole  d.stnc.  "warnmg'  a  funeral.     So  Ruth     'sTlx 

home,  and  ready  to  take  the  letter  to  the  field. 


Rhys,  his  hand  brown  with  the  crumbled  soil,  was  busy 
sowing.  The  sheet,  tied  over  one  shoulder  and  under  the 
other  arm,  bore  his  seed-burden.  In  scattering  the  corn,  he- 
had  to  study  how  to  outwit  the  uncertain  wind  that  blew. 

She  was  waiting  for  him  when  he  reached  the  cross-ridge: 
at  the  end  of  the  furrows,  her  hands  behind  her. 
"  Guess  which  hand,"  she  said. 
"  The  left." 
"  Guess  again." 
"The  right." 

"  '  Three  chances  for  a  Welshman.'     Try  again." 
"  Oh  :   that  isn't  fair  ;  you  have  shifted  it.     The  right." 
"Yes — this  time.     Guess  what  it  is." 
"An  apple." 

"  An  apple  I     This  time  of  the  year  \     Do  I  look  like  Eve  ?  "" 
"  You  look  as  if  you  might  be  related  to  her.     Bread  and 
cheese  ? " 
"  No." 

"  Well,  I  can't  think." 

"  I  hope  your  sowing  is  better  than  your  guessing.  It 
is  a  letter." 

"  A  letter  I     For  me  ?  " 

"For  'Rhys  John,  Esquire,  Tanyfedwen  Farm.'  That  is. 
you,  isn't  it?"  she  asked,  with  a  slightly  mischievous  emphasis- 
on  "  Esquire." 

"Well,  well!     I  suppose  so." 

He  had  not  asked  for  the  letter.  His  hand  was  deep  in, 
the  seed. 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  read  it  ?  I  can  tell  you  the  postmark 
—  Portmadoc." 

Once  again  the  look  of  the  tnorning  returned  ;  but  whatever 
it  was,  it  seemed  now  to  hold  a  cup  of  happiness— trembling. 

He  held  the   letter  in  his  strong,  brown   hand  and   stared' 
at  it.     It  bore  the  mark  and  stain  of  its  leisurely  pilgrimage.. 
His  hand  trembled  as  he  held  it. 
"  Won't  you  open  it  ?  "  she  said. 
"  No  ;  you  open  it." 
"  And  read  it  too  ?  " 
"  Yes,  and  read  it  too." 

She  stood  by  his  side  as  she  opened  it,  so  that  both  could! 
read  together. 

After  a  moment  she  said,  "  I  can't  make  it  out.  It  is  verv- 
deep  Welsh." 

"  Well,  indeed  I "  was  all  he  said.  But  his  face,  in  spite- 
of  the  fresh,  brown  earth  that  stained  it,  shone.  "  What  do- 
you  thmk  ■>  It  says  that  the  prize  of  five  pounds  and  the  medaC 
for  a  poem  at  the  eisteddvod  is  to  come  to  me  ! " 

"  Five  pounds,  Rhys  ? " 

"  Yes,  five  pounds." 

She  knew  it  meant  something  wonderful.  The  number  of 
eisteddvodau  was  far  less  then  than  they  have  come  to  be 
since.  They  were  also  more  literary-  less  popular,  but  more 
educational  in  many  respects. 

Her  face  reriected  the  glow  of  his  countenance.  Both  of 
them  stood  on  the  borders  of  a  "land  fulfilled  of  faerie." 

'  Rhys,"  she  said,  with  an  earnestness  that  had  a  mother's, 
accent  m  it-"  Rhys,  will  five  pounds  be  enough  to  take  vom 
to  college  ? 

And  in  a  glance  that  held  the  dew  of  tenderness  she  took 
in  the  ^■ooden  clogs  on  his  feet,  the  ribbed  trousers  much  worn, 
t  hU  ^'h"'  '^\I'^''^''"'  "'■'t-and  the  magic  letter  held 
in  his  hand,  wl^h  he  must    read  over  once  more,  word  for 

Tsh  ,„         '°",     "°'  """'  "'"'  ''  '''''  'hat  again  made  her 
a  te       She  f       ''f  "  f "'  •''"*''  ''"  ''^d  "°  '■"-   to   >°ok 
-r  1,        =  ?     "  ""  ^^'  "^"  ''"^^  he  had  finished. 

years  ago.       What  makes  you  speak  of  college  ? " 

Rhys,"  she  said,  with  her  face  turned  away,  "  I  think   Tesus 
Chnst  sent  you  that  pri.e-for  you-to  be-a  J.'eacher.'      ^ 

She  wished  hervoice  would  not  catch  so  ;  and  with  the  1  ist 
w-ord  she  sped  away  across  the  field.     But  she  turn  d  h  r  face 

The  moment  and  the   scene  were    IIIp   fh»   i      •      • 

he  sun  kept  strugghng  with  passing  March  clouds  •  he  was 
J"^.  commg  out  of  one,  flinging  its  fringes  from  him  in  ^.eds 
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of  gold.  Near  by,  in  the  heclj-e,  there  was  a  mil  ash.  black- 
budded,  favourite  haunt  of  a  thrush  in  the  day's  ontjjoinK  : 
and  beneath  it  were  little  clusters  of  primrose,  now  Klistenini; 
in  the  momentary  sun.  No  bird  sanj;,  CNcepl  a  lark  that 
washed  the  windy  spaces  with  silvery  rills  of  spring-rapture. 
The  clink  of  the  harrow,  after  some  sudden  twist  or  turn, 
sounded  sharp  and  pleasant ;  and  he  could  see  the  field-fare, 
that  busily  followed  it,  catch  the  sudden  liyht  on  its  grey 
wings.  In  the  joy  of  the  moment  he  seemed  to  be  one  with  all 
that  he  heard  and  saw.  Earth  and  sky  melted  into  a  flowing 
sea  of  >;reenness  and  radiance,  and  he  himself  was  as  much 
of  it  as  in  it.  Then  once  more  a  cloud  caught  the  sun  ;  he  felt 
between  his  fingers  the  hard,  tiny  seeds,  and  he  went  on  sowing. 
But  ever  as  he  sowed  the  little  maid's  face  came  up  between 
the  showered  seed,  and  her  question  was  recalled  by  every 
gust  of  wind.  The  preacher's  hope  had  been  for  years  the 
inmost  secret  of  his  heart— no,  not  a  hope,  only  a  gnawing 
desire,  to  be  as  carefully  hidden  from  ken  as  a  guilty  thought  ; 
for  was  it  not  impossible,  unlawful  even,  remembering  who 
he  was .'  He  kept  repeating  the  child's  question,  but  each 
repetition  made  it  more  hopeless.  Who  would  dream  of 
asking  him  to  be  a  preacher .'  Would  not  the  Church  at 
Blaenderw,  kind  as  many  of  the  leaders  had  been  to  him, 
scorn  the  idea?  .And  without  being  duly  and  properly  asked, 
he  would  as  soon  think  of  flying  as  of  becoming  a  preacher. 
No— it  was  hopeless  ;  he  had  no  one  to  "put  him  into  the 
pool."  He  shrank  as  he  thought  how  Mrs.  Bowen  would  look 
were  such  a  thing  mentioned  to  her. 

And  so  he  dwindled  again  into  an  everyday  sower  of  com, 
servant  of  the  furrowed  earth,  companion  of  small  flowers  cut 
by  the  unheeding  plough. 

Meanwhile,  Kuth  was  telling  her  mother  the  news.  When 
she  heard  it,  she  was  not  so  much  pleased  or  displeased,  as 
dazed-- almost  terror-struck.  "Five  pounds  I  "  she  kept 
repeating — "five  pounds  1  Nearly  half  his  year's  wages!" 
-She  had,  she  thought  during  the  morning's  reflections,  made 
good  her  mother's  case  in  her  own  favour :  she  would  be 
firmer  than  ever  in  opposing  her  husband  in  any  scheme  of 
his  for  exploiting  Rhys.  It  was  no  longer  from  any  jealousy 
for  her  own  family  traditions,  but  jealousy  for  the  honour  of 
the  pulpit.  How  could  a  worthy  minister  of  the  Gospel  come 
of  such  a  mean  stock  ?  Character,  slowly  maturing  in  the 
course  of  generations,  was  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
uncanonical  accident  of  talents. 

.And  now  this  bolt  from  the  blue  I  It  touched  a  spring 
of  superstition  in  her  nature.  Clearly  it  was  a  warning  from 
above,  like  hearing  the  first  cuckoo  of  the  season  on  "red 
earth,"  or  the  tapping  of  the  corpse-bird's  wing  at  the  window. 
All  her  piled-up  self-defence  collapsed  ;  she  went  about  the 
house  half  blindly— a  subdued  woman,  but  still  rebellious. 

When  Mrs.  Bowen  paid  a  visit  to  Harry  the  shoemaker, 
next  morning,  it  was  more  for  the  sake  of  asking  a  question 
than  giving  an  order.  "  You  are  a  reading  man,  Harry,"  she  said, 
a  little  dubiously  ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  the  eisteddvod  ?" 

Harry  had  to  feel  his  way  to  an  answer.  What  opinion  he  had 
of  it  was  favourable  ;  but  then,  what  kind  of  answer  did  Mrs. 
Bowen  look  for  ?  He  shrewdly  guessed  that  it  was  not  a  case 
for  impersonal  ethics.  He  himself  was  jealous  of  Talddyn,  the 
literary  blacksmith,  and  for  that  reason  was  prepared  to 
condemn  the  eisteddvod  ;  but  still  he  must  be  careful. 

"  Well,  Mrs.   Bowen  fach;'  he  said,  "  you  see  now  there's 


tna 


Wl  tkn*i» 


buller  ami  bulirr   iiumIc   m  iIm 

Some  n(  ji  —  wrii,  ,|  |g,|,  ^  i^^  |^ 

biiiirr  ma<lc    and  «•  poor  pMf 

you  feel  you  an  cmmik  Ut<U  , Imcr  «h«>«  ynw  u  i  l^ 

ili'Unlly  nodded  lowartl*  «  %ina||  hMlMt  m\mV  ...  _i«  „  |ar 

hand,  its  rontenl*  rovrrrd  with  «  «hii»  rbxK 

"  I  was  not  atliinK  about  bulMi,  bw  ataw  IW  ( 
It  it  not  Ivid  for  youoK  popir  to  lia*«  MMk  M  4*  vMl  M  f " 

Harry  breathed  more  frwly :  Ih  IbMw  •••  «Im  ««§  \ 
And  he  told  her  tale*,  oM  and  iww,  tt  haHk  4tailMila(  aitf 
musical  quarrcN,  of  onlinary  brtad<«ininf  awk  mkj.uj  ai 
the  fever  of  competition  *\  in  ikt  caaa  gf  Tlldlt|a  '  B«^  «f 
course,"  he  added,  -there  ar«  mm  p»A  awn  hi  K.  TlMw* 
that  line  preacher  from  Nonk  Wain.  «ha  gs*«  w  a  tumm 
at  Uhiendrrw  the  other  Moodaf  artnlag        * 

Mrs.  Bowen  suddenly  roM  and  Wft.     Harry  \mi  m  (bH 

reassured  her  somewhat  :  but  as  he  went  on.  her  talMta^a 

became  so  ag|{re*sivc  that  she  could  bear  M  ao  Inagiii    "  S^m/tmt 

iMf  ll'i/iA  of  F.ndur  ! "  whispered  her  rwuliati  «*«ff«lf. as  ika 

hurriedhome.   Harry  did  ncKdisraveribacaMaMa  alike  I 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Bowen  was  out  of  sorta  fee  Mmc  day*.    Oaa  f 

she  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  bed.    Afttr  fiiiafcfaw  ai  ika  mmA- 

room.   Henry  Bowen  said  they  would   ka«a  praytrt   ia  *• 

best  kitchen,  so  that  his  wife  in  the  bedroon  abota  ii  caaU  kaar. 

Rhys  took  the    Bible  ;  and   he  read,  all  uncoaaoeai  ^  ila 

meaning  to  the   unseen  listener,  Job  aia. : 

Know  turn  Ikal  Cic4  kmlk  trrrtinmrn  mr. 
And  halh  <»mfat>td  mt  wtM  Mi  mtt. 
BtktU,  /  try  tut  ff  ■w»iy.  tmt  I  sm  m0 
J  try  altud,  but  Iktn  ii  iw  ptdfrntnl. 
Ht  hath  ftniid  m/  my  way  Ikl  I  .«n 
And  H<  halt  itl  darhtns  im  my  ftlki 
Ht  halh  itrifftd  mt  0/  my  gltry. 
And  taken  Iht  tnwn  frtm  my  httJ.  . 

Probably  in  all  this  earth,  for  (he  weary  I 
mind,  nothing  is  more  restful,  more  healiaf,  ibaa  tkc  aaoHd  flf 
family  prayers,  heard  as  from  a  distance,  and  yet  dntiactly. 
The  invalid  bathed  her  soul,  shiverinit,  in  the  salt  wave*  of  JaVa 
anguish  ;  but  she  was  a  healed  woman  before  the  taM  w«rtl  a4 
the  prayer  had  been  uttered. 

Ruth  was  startled  when  she  quietly  came  into  the  room.  H«r 
mother's  face  looked  so  strangely  drawn.  But  bcfara  tka  ha4 
time  to  gather  fright,  her  mother  had  called  her  to  kar,  aa4  kad 
taken  her  head  to  her  breast  with  such  tendcmaa*  at  Ika  <*i4 
had  scarcely  ever  known. 

"  You  are  not  very  ill.  mother.'''  she  sobbed. 

"  Oh  no,  Ruth  fuck  :  I  am  better,  muth  better  r*%.  Ottf 
tired— after  Peniel." 

"  .-Vfter  Peniel,  mother  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  little  one.    One  is  always  tired  after  Pcnwl    Voa 

will  understand  better  some  day.     I  shall  sleep  bow.  .  .  .  Aad 

Ruth,  dear,  we  must  help  Rhys  to  be  a  preacker.    V««  ••••* 

like  that,  wouldn't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother  '. " 

♦  •  •  •  • 

Years  had  passed,  when,  one  day,  ia  view  oC  a  hm+"  iaM. 
Ruth  made  the  remark  : 

"This  is  the  licld  where   >-ou 
when  I  brought  you  the  letter.     I>o  yoo  1 

"  Remember  ?  yes.    But  the  best 
done  by  me  -no,  not  by  me  ! " 


/"■ 


»• 
ikal  day  ewa 


Union  with  God 

BY  HI.S  GRACE  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBL'RY 


THE  root  of  all  true  spiritual  life  must  be  in  God  Himself. 
Isolated,  independent  life  in  each  individual  man  is  con- 
ceivable in  thought,  but  revelation  and  experience  concur  in 
teaching  us  that  it  is  never  found,  and  in  fact  cannot  exist. 
There  is  but  one  real  source  of  good.  And  if  there  be  any 
good  in  us,  it  must  have  come  and  must  continue  to  come  trom 
that  source.  In  being  united  to  God  through  Christ  consists, 
according  to  the  revelation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  true  lite 
of  man.  If  we  leave  out  of  our  lives  all  that  is  wrong  in  them, 
and  think  only  of  what  is  unreproved  by  our  conscience,  we 
see  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  that  we  do  is  in  •''^'"**^ 
mechanical,  and  has  no  conscious  principle  or  purpose.     It  tnis 


part  of  a  man's  life  is  00  «h«.*^f^ ,~  .^ 
Ttrue  man  and  a  servant  of  (-od.  it  '«««*?  "J 
this  was   not   a  great   blessing   to  hina^ma 
whom  he  lives.     But.  on  the  other  h^  — 
does    not   imply   true    »P'""^'*;.  ^ 
the    result    of   careful  discipline  and  cf 
we    rise    a   step  higher,   we   "i"!* /f*  fj  " 
consciences  would  not  ""'V  "**^^^^^ -SIS 
due  to  good  impulses  and  in««C^     "gg 
themselves,  these  do  not  ^«««?^^  STllfc.  a»  ( 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  v«ry  «*«■  "^  F"  "^ 
i!,  men  who  are  no.  liv.n«  or  .ry.ag  lo  b«  r-««  fi<«^ 
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More  Help  for  Crippled  Children 


No  class  of  afflicted  child  is  more  needy,  and  for  none  is  help 
less  readily  available,  than  for  crippled  and  permanently 
afflicted  children.  No  child  has  any  claim  upon  public  charity 
simply  as  a  cripple,  but  only  as  a  pauper.  Hospitals  will,  of 
course,  deal  with  surgical  cases ;  but  after  an  operation  has  been 
performed  and  treatment  given,  the  little  patient  must  return  to 
its  own  home.  If  the  case  is  one  of  permanent  disablement, 
the  poor  child  too  often  drags  out  a  dreary  existence,  untaught, 
neglected,  and  without  proper  medical  treatment.  Their 
ultimate  fate  is  either  to  beg  in  the  streets,  or  to  drift  into 
workhouse  infirmaries,  where  they  spend  a  dull  and  profitless 
existence.  Yet  a  large  numlier  of  crippled  children  are  curable 
if  their  case  is  taken  in  time. 

A  number  of  children  who  are  crippled  or  paralysed  in  the 
lower  limbs  are  specially  intelligent,  and  can  use  their  fingers 
and  brains  better  than  the  average  child.  If  they  are  left  to 
compete  with  ordinary  labour,  they  are  at  a  grievous  disadvan- 
tage; but  taught  special  trades,  they  can  fill  a  useful  place  in  life. 
They  are  thus  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are  not  mere 
idlers,  a  burden  upon  others,  and  are  saved  from  becoming 
a  sort  of  waste  product  of  humanity.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
residuum  of  children  so  sorely  afflicted  that  very  little  can  be 
done  for  them  beyond  securing  kindly  Christian  care.  Even  of 
these  it  is  true  that  most  can  undertake  some  light  employment 
which  relieves  the  tedium  of  their  lives ;  but  they  need  to  be 
cared  for  in  special  institutions. 

The  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Bonner  Road,  has  recently  greatly  developed  its  work 
amongst  these  children.  A  Cripples'  Church  and  Mission  has 
been  opened  in  Bonner  Street,  N.E.,  which  has  a  membership 
varying  from  seventy  to  one  hundred.  A  Sunday  service  is 
held,  and  on  weekdays  amusement  and  instruction  are 
provided.  The  Sisters  who  conduct  this  Mission  take  care  to 
.secure  for  the  children  summer  holidays,  surgical  aid  when 
necessar\-,  and  the  most  needy  cases  are  taken  permanently 
into  the  Home.  The  provision  of  suitable  surgical  appliances 
is,  of  course,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  poor.  In 
connection  with  The  Children's  Home  Mission  it  is  the  rule  that 
wherever  parents  can  afford  it,  they  should  contribute  a  portion 
—generally  one-third — of  the  cost,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  in  everj-case  this  amount  has  been  paid  in  regular  weekly 
instalments.  Two  years  ago  a  charming  house  for  crippled 
children  was  opened   at  Alverstoke,  near  Stokes  Bay ;  but  it 


was  soon  crowded,  and  three  times  the  number  of  patients  were 
needing  admission.  The  Children's  Home  is  now  proposing  to 
make  an  extensive  development  in  this  direction  of  providing  a 
well-equipped  Home,  Hospital,  and  Training  School  for  Crippled 
and  Afflicted  Children,  where  the  sick  may  be  nursed,  and  those 
who  are  able  may  be  taught  suitable  employment,  according  to 
their  individual  capacity.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  instances,  to 
spend  /^5,ooo.  Two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Joshua  Locke,  of  Southport, 
and  Mr.  John  Cory,  of  Cardifli",  have  each  promised  ^500,  on  con- 
dition that  ^5,000  is  raised  within  the  year.  So  far  the  response 
has  not  been  very  large,  but  the  Committee  is  now  making  an 
urgent  appeal,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  response  will  be 
prompt  and  liberal.  The  following  instances  show  what  can  be 
done  to  enable  children  of  this  class  to  earn  their  own  living  :  — 

1.  A  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  who  entered  The  Children's 
Home  many  years  ago,  suffering  from  hip  disease  and  defective 
sight  of  one  eye.  "  Homeless  and  destitute."  Application 
made  from  a  children's  hospital,  where  she  could  be  no  longer 
kept  as  a  patient.  The  only  other  refuge  for  her  was  to  return 
to  the  workhouse,  where  she  had  been  before  entering  the 
hospital.  She  grew  up  in  the  Home  under  the  best  conditions, 
was  taught  a  special  department  of  millinery,  and  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  did  excellent  work,  earning  her  own  living,  and 
leading  a  quiet,  consistent  Christian  life.  She  suffered  from 
hereditary  consumption,  and  died  in  her  thirtieth  year. 

2.  A  sadly  deformed  and  very  delicate  boy,  who  after  leaving 
school  was  placed  in  the  office  at  Bonner  Road.  A  memberof  a 
Colonial  Legislature,  who  had  paid  for  the  boy's  support,  though 
he  did  not  know  him  personally,  kindly  offered  to  find  the  lad 
a  situation  in  the  Colonies.  He  had  been  in  The  Children's 
Home  office  for  several  years,  and  was  a  thoroughly  efficient 
clerk,  with  gentlemanly  manners.  He  has  done  admirably,  and 
earns  as  good  a  living  as  if  he  were  in  average  health. 

These  are  only  illustrations,  which  might  be  considerably 
multiplied.  Several  crippled  boys  have  been  taught  printing, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  etc.,  and  are  doing  well  in  situations. 

For  the  hopelessly  disabled  it  is  proposed  to  provide  hospital 
accommodation  ;  whilst  for  those  who  are  equal  to  it,  elementary 
education  and  technical  training  will  be  provided. 

Contributions  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Principal,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  E.  Gregory,  D.D.,  The  Children's  Home,  Bonner  Road, 
N.E.  Cheques  and  postal  orders  should  be  crossed  "London, 
City,  and  Midland  Bank." 


■h 
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Result  of  the  Competition 

A  l.ARdE  number  entered  for  this  last  compeliiion,  and  the 
papers  sent  in  show  a  keener  appreciation  of  what  was  required 
and  greater  skill  in  selection  than  has  marked  former  attempts. 
Oddly  enough,  out  of  the  four  or  five  best,  or  I  should  say  the 
most  beautiful  and  descriptive  lines  sent  in,  two  were  from 
Eliza  Cook's  "  An  Autumn  Sketch." 

The  first  prize  has  therefore  been  awarded  to — 
Mrs.  Knight, 

Rushden,  R.S.O., 

Northamptonshire, 
for  the  following  vivid  description  of  autumn. 

An  Autumn   Sketch 

She  is  lifting  her  tawny  finger  up 
Over  linden  leaf  and  acorn  cup; 
Over  the  fern  and  over  the  bine  ; 
Over  climbing  jasmine  and  sprawling  vine  ; 
Over  the  crimson  clover  top, 
The  russet  apple  and  saffron  hop  ; 
Over  the  heather's  purple  tinge  ; 
Over  the  brooklet's  mallowy  fringe. 
She  touches  the  butterfly's  downy  wing, 
And  the  wild  thyme's  bloom  in  the  "  fairy  ring." 
.She  walks  like  a  white  ghost  over  the  hill, 
Wrapt  up  in  her  fog  robe  dank  and  chill ; 
Dimming  hedgerow  green  and  river-wave  light 
With  the  frost  at  morn  and  the  mist  at  night. 
«  *  «  «  « 

Here  is  autumn  again  !    and  the  herdsman  calls 
For  the  lantern,  before  he  can  litter  the  stalls. 
The  glow-worm  is  showing  her  azure  spark, 
To  challenge  the  first  star  that  heralds  the  dark  ; 
And  the  haze  on  the  common  spreads  heavy  and  grey, 
As  the  last    "  good-night "  ends  the  ploughboy's  play. 

As  far  as  the  line  ending  "fairy  ring,"  Mr.  Yearlee  sent  in 
the  same  quotation  as  the  first  prize-winner,  but  from  there  his 
selection  was  not  as  good  :  the  latter  half  of  the  lines  quoted 
draw  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  damp  mistiness,  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  light  effects  peculiar  to  an  autumn  evening  ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  beat  it  for  truth  to  nature  or  beauty. 
The  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Miss  E.  M.  Irvine, 

Nessbank, 

Aberfeldy, 
for  the  following : 

Autumn  in  the  Highlands  :  October 

October  misty  bright,   the  touch  is  thine 
That  the  full  year  to  consummation  brings— 

»  ♦  *  *  * 

W^ho  hath  not  seen  thee  clambering  up  the  crag 
On  sunny  days,  in  many-hued  attire. 
Making  wild-cherry  leaves  thy  scarlet  flag. 
And  kindling  rowan  boughs  to  crimson  fire? 
Sometimes  on  dizzy  rock-ledge  thou  art  seen. 
Even  as  an  angel  from  high  heaven,  new-lit 
Quivering  aloft  in  aspen's  pallid  gold  ; 
On  far-up  mountains  queen-like  thou  dost  sit. 
Cushioned  on  mosses,  orange,  jjurple,  green. 
Or  down  their  bases  homeward  thou  dost  lean, 
Loaded  with  withered  ferns,  a  housewife  old. 

»  *  »  •  * 

And  old  fail-dykes  along  the  Hplan<l   braes, 
Fiinged  with  blae-berry  leaves  in  scarlet  blaze, 
Add  to  October  sunsets  richer  glow. 

*  •  »  •  * 

And  for  thy  songs,   home-carting  late  won  peals, 
Crofters  low-humming  down  hill  tracks  return. 
While  here  and  there  some  lone  ewe-mother  bleats 
Fitfully,   for  last  summer's  lamb  forlorn. 
These  beautiful  lines  are  by  the  late  Principal  Shairp,  and 
are  taken  from  his  volume  of  verse  "  Glen  Desseray,  and  other 
I'oems." 


Mr.  A. 


Next  in  order  of  iMtH  conw  Mr.  A.  C  Yi 
Jacka.  who  «ent  ihi*  (ovtly  "  Scn$  *  by  T« 
A  ifiirii  hMMi  Ik*  jtm't  taM 

ToMM«irk«ia»*i 

Kof  *t  rvrnittW, 
Al  hit  weak  yoa 

In  ih«  milt*! 
■'.uihward  h*  btnmh  tht  kM*^ 

Of  the  MMlihrlac  •> 
Heavily  hmgi  iIm  Unwl 

Over  ill  gnvc  i'  ib«  rank  »  • 

Heavily  banc*  ih«  botlrlnri. 
Ilnvily  banc*  ik*  upi  hif. 
The  ait  i*  damp,  aa4  kaili'd.  »mt 
A>  the  lick  nwa'a  nam  wk«a  h*  i 

An  hour  btfcm  d«atb  i 
My  very  kcaxl  (liaU  aad  mj  wkal*  mvI  ytm* 
Al  the  motx  rich  tatfll  of  Ik* 

Ami  lit  bfcaik 
or  the  fading  c<l(n  of  boi 

Ant)  the  ytu'i 
Heavily  h*agt  ihc  bnad 
Over  its  grave  i'  lb*  aanll  ao  ck%  ; 
Heavily  hang*  ibr  hoOjiknck. 
Heavily  hanei  the  lifcr-lily. 
And  Miss  M.  Morrell  for  three  vtntr*  by   t)anl«  G«Mil 
Rossetti,  which  missed  the  prite  only  from  the  fact  ite  dMy 
did  not   describe   autumn  so  muth  as  Iha  aahnml  fcthH 
in   the   human   heart.      I  must  quote  lh««i  lor  iW  btwil  a( 
readers  who  do  not  already  know  them. 
At;Tf»iN  So»<; 
Know'tt  thou  oo<  at  the  M  of  lb*  l*a| 
How  the  heart  ktU  a  laiHt«d  pi>f 
I^id  on  it  for  a  covering. 
And  how  sleep  Kcnis  a  foodtf  thMg 
In  autumn  at  Ibe  fall  of  tkc  leaf? 
And  how  the  swift  beat  ol  the  hnia 
Falters  because  it  is  in  vain. 
In  autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
Knowest  thou  not  ?  ami  how  Ike  ehiif 
Uf  joys  sceou  -  not  to  tuflcr  pain  t 

Know'sl  thou  not  al  tbe  (ill  of  lb*  Uml 
How  the  soul  feels  hkr  a  • 
Round  up  at  length  (ot  ImnttUaf, 
And  how  death  teems  a  ciwtly  ihi 
In  autumn  at  the  (all  of  lb*  laf  ? 

New  CompctitioQ 

The  new  competition  will,  I  hope,  prove  of  frcal  ■ 
my  readers,  and  of  great  value.     I  want  ymi  oaw  r' 
use  your  best  efforts  in  composing  the  word*  tl  • 
carol. 

The  carol  must  of  course  be  originaL  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length.  Ctmftfitan  a«y  mmi 
in  only  one  contribution  each.  Each  coMlikMiM  mmH  h» 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  wal  bear  •■  ■ 
the  author's  name  and  address,  and  wbelhcr  Mr,  Mrfc,  ar 
Miss.  If  the  name  and  address  are  only  sent  m  tht  <«*«rtaf 
letter,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  misbKl.  and  in  any  race  ca** 
much  confusion  and  delay. 

.All  contributions  must  reach  the  ofRrc  am  o»  beioi* 
December  I,  addressed  to  "  AnslKc/  Till  BmraM  MoirTMLr 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  Londoo,  F..C. 

The  first  priie  will  be  a  bcautifal  c«^  «*  the  Nevtoty 
Bible,  pocket  edition,  bound  in  Tuikey  UMnct*.    IW  " 

prize  will   be  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Toolcy » 
"The  Life  of  (^ueen  Alexandra  '    This 
than  one  hundred  and  ten  heaulifal 
shall  have  a  great  number  of  paper*  «c«l  ia 

Noikt 
THE  British  Monthlv  i>  P"''*»^"*J?» 
,.o„.h    preceding  Ota.  ^•»'^*;;^^,  J^^ 

January  will  therefore  be  <r"'T!L^  .^rir 

Competitors  will  have  ample  tme  to  p«e|-re  IM» 


I 


•(  Ik* 
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G.  E.  A.,  N.  D.,  W.  H.  C.  P.,  and  others.-Thank  you  for 
your  kind  help. 

REGINAID.-Your  letter  should  have  been  answered  some 
time  smce,  but  it  got  mislaid  in  some  unaccountable  manner. 


of 

little 


Some  Christmas  Fare  and  Party  Dishes 

An  Excellent  Christmas  Pudding 

Three   pounds  of  moist  sugar,   three   pounds  of  sultanas,      ^_^^^^  ^^__^ ^ will  answer 

three  pounds  of  raisins,  three  pounds  of  currants,  three  pounds      j  ^         ^^^-^  j^  ^^,  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  you.     I  ^  "  ='"*^'^" 

ofTneWchoPped  suet,  two  finely  grated  nutmegs,  one  pound      „„„/„,estions  in  the  order  in  wh.ch  you  have  written  them. 

of  mixed    peel,   one  and  a  half  pounds  of  flour,   the   same 

auantity  of  breadcnimbs,  fourteen  eggs  well  beaten,  salt  to 

Uste  •  mix  all  well  together.    This  will  make  seven  or  eight 

puddings.      IJoil   for  four  hours  when  made,  and  agam  for 

two  hours  when  wanted. 

Orange  Jelly 
Place  an  ounce  of  gelatine  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
in  a  saucepan,  and  make  it  hot  ;  add  also  half  a  threepenny 
packet  of  Nelson's  Citric  Acid,  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
lump  sugar,  the  juice  of  four  good-sized  oranges,  with  a  li 
of  the   rind  and  about  half  the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange,  or 
a  little  of  the  syrup  of  marmalade  will  do  if  a  Seville  orange 
cannot  be  obtained.     When  this  is  all  well  blended  together, 
pour  into  a  wetted  mould. 

Preserved  Oranges 
Cut  off  a  little  piece  of  the  rind  here  and  there,  either  a 
diamond-shaped  piece  or  a  ring  all  round  ;  then  put  the  oranges 
in  cold  water  for  three  days,  changing  the  water  twice.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  tie  each  orange  in  a  piece  of  thin  muslin,  and 
boil  till  quite  tender,  having  previously  weighed  them.  To 
every  pound  of  fruit  take  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  make 
a  syrup,  with  as  much  water  as  will  be  found  necessary  to  cover 
the  fruit  entirely.  Boil  until  the  scum  rises,  and  then  place  the 
oranges,  still  in  their  muslin  jackets,  carefully  into  the  syrup, 
and  boil  gently  for  an  hour  and  a  half  This  will  ensure  their 
keeping  well  for  quite  a  long  time.  Place  them  in  jars  and 
cover  with  the  syrup. 

Giramel  Walnuts 
Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  lemon,  or  vanilla,  till  thoroughly 
mixed.  Then  add  about  a  pound  of  icing  sugar,  and  mix  all 
together  to  a  stiff  paste.  Crack  carefully  some  walnuts,  breaking 
them  as  little  as  possible,  and  divide  the  nuts  in  halves.  Break 
off  small  pieces  of  the  sugar  mixture  about  the  size  of  a  filbert, 
Toll  them  between  the  hands  till  smooth,  and  press  the  halves 
of  the  walnuts  firmly  on  either  side  of  the  piece  of  sugar, 
allowing  it  to  protrude  a  little  ;  then  round  it  smoothly  off. 

Orange  Glaces 
Divide  eight  oranges  into  quarters,  and  remove  all  the 
pith.  Put  a  wine-glassful  of  water  into  a  copper  or  brass 
preserving  pan  and  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  until  it  is  crisp  when  dropped  into  cold  water.  Then 
place  the  pieces  of  orange  in  it,  and  immediately  turn  the 
whole  out  on  to  an  oiled  slab,  and  separate  the  quarters. 
When  cold,  each  piece  should  have  on  it  a  jacket  of  crisp 
sugar.  This  cannot  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  as 
the  sugar  soon  becomes  soft  and  sticky. 

Snow  Pudding 
Mix  a  tablespoonful  and  a  half  of  cornflour  and  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  sugar  with  a  little  milk,  boil  the  rest  of  a  pint  and  stir  into 
the  mixture.  Put  all  on  the  stove  again  and  boil,  stirring  all 
the  time.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  it  actually  boils,  or 
there  will  be  disagreeable  roughness  in  the  cornflour.  Take 
off  from  the  fire  and  add  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a 
great  stiffness.  Pour  quickly  into  a  high  mould  which  has 
been  previojsly  wetted  Serve  with  any  sauce  preferred,  or 
with  jam  or  preserved  fruits. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

CD.  P.— I  hope  the  address  you  required  reached  you  in  time . 

CONSTANCK  —Three  or  four  corresi)ondents  have  kindly 
answered  your  query.  The  poem  you  are  in  search  of  is 
Kobert  Browning's  "Apparent  Failure."  One  correspondent 
tells  me  it  is  included  in  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s  first  series  of 
"  Selections.'' 

"Apparent  Failure'  is  one  of  a  set  entitled  "Dramatis 
Persona.'  You  have  two  slight  mistakes  in  the  lines  vou  sent. 
Line  two  should  be,  "The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched"; 
and  the  last  line,  "  Nor  what  God  blessed  once  prove  accurst." 


vour  questions  in  ,    ,    , 

,  No,  it  is  not  correct  to  call  again  on  a  lady  because  you 
have  not  found  her  at  home  the  first  time.  Your  call  counts 
just  as  though  you  had  seen  her,  and   in  due   time   she  will 

"^^  T  Yes  in  such  an  awkward  situation  it  is  almost  the  only  thing 
one  can  say.     You  might  add,  "  I  have  come  to  call  on  you." 

3  No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  thank  a  person  for  calhng— in 
fact  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  do  so  ;  but  you  might  say  genially, 
as  she  is  taking  her  leave,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  have  seen  you,"  or, 
"  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come  to  see  me,"  or,  "  I  am  very 
glad  I  was  at  home."  Anything  which  lessens  a  little  the 
conventional  formality  of  a  call  is  welcome,  and  though  it  may 
not  be  strictly  necessary,  people  will  like  you  better  for  it. 

4  and  5.  Yes,  the  address  should  be  printed  at  the  lower 
left-hand  corner.  It  is  correct  to  have  the  name  and  address 
printed.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  your  sixth  question. 
1  have  not  the  space  to  spare,  nor  have  I  any  knowledge  of  the 
musical  instrument  in  question. 

G.  T.  Allpress.— The  verses  you  sent  in  are  beautiful,  and 
if  I  had  had  six  or  eight  prizes  to  give,  would  certainly  have 
won  one.     I  hope  you  will  try  again. 

Mr.  J.  P.  W.— I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  your  original 
lines,  but  my  columns  are  already  rather  overcrowded.  You 
did  well,  but  not  quite  well  enough  to  win  the  prize.  In  the 
future  I  will  make  clear  the  point  you  mention.  It  is  very  odd 
how,  if  one  makes  a  hundred  points  clear,  there  is  always  the 
hundred  and  first  which  puzzles  a  contributor.  The  next 
competition  is  for  original  work  only,  so  I  shall  be  on  the  look- 
out for  something  from  you. 

A.  T.  Galley.— I  am  not  quite  sure  if  this  is  the  right  way 
to  spell  your  name.  The  quotation  you  sent  in  was  not  eligible, 
as  Longfellow  was  an  American  poet. 

M.  D.— Your  contribution  was  very  good,  but,  as  you  will 
see,  a  more  vividly  descriptive  and  beautiful  one  from  the  same 
writer  was  sent  in.  I  shall  look  out  for  your  handwriting  next 
month.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  room  for  my  photograph  at  the 
head  of  this  column,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  improve  it. 

A.  F.  G.—  I  think  your  friend  would  be  wise  to  consult  a 
specialist  in  nervous  complaints,  if  she  has  not  already  done  so. 
She  has  one  great  thing  in  her  favour,  and  that  is  her  anxiety  to 
master  her  trouble.  With  nerve  cases  the  remedy  lies  so  much 
with  the  patient  alone,  and  her  determination  to  get  the  better 
of  herself  A  great  point  should  be  made  of  keeping  up  her 
bodily  strength  and  keeping  her  in  good  spirits  and  health, 
feeding  and  soothing  the  nerves  as  much  as  possible.  She 
should  avoid  crowded  rooms  and  excitement,  and  when  she 
speaks  it  should  be  very  slowly  and  deliberately.  An  excellent 
plan  is  to  accustom  herself  to  reading  aloud,  either  by  herself 
or,  better  still,  to  friends  she  has  no  feeling  of  shyness  with. 
The  reading  should  be  done  very  slowly  and  carefully.  Beyond 
this,  tonics  and  good  feeding  are  all  I  can  advise.  She  should 
not  take  much  tea  or  coffee,  or  anything  that  acts  on  the  nerves 
to  excite  them.  Plenty  of  fresh  air,  gentle  exercise,  but  never 
enough  to  tire  her  much  ;  cheerful  company  and  interests  that 
will  absorb  her  and  take  her  out  of  herself  are  all  necessary  to 
her  cure,  which  I  hope  may  not  be  long  deferred. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  words  about  THE  BRITISH 
Monthly.  I  am  glad  you  think  it  improves  with  each  number. 
Eveline.— Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  will  be  kind  enough 
to  help  Eveline  as  they  have  helped  Constance.  She  wants 
to  know  where  she  can  find  the  remainder  of  the  poem  of 
which  these  lines  are  a  part  : 

Thou  think'st  of  llim  as  one  that  will  not  wait. 
A  Father  and  not  wait  !— He  waited  long 
For  us,  and  yet  perchance   He  thinks  not  long 
And  will  not  count  the  time.      There  are  no  dates 
In   His  fine  leisure. 
I  must  thank  together  all  those  who  have  written  so  kindly 
and  encouragingly  about  The  British    Monthly,  and  the 
Home  Department  in  particular. 

ANSTICE. 
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The  Strangest  Congregation  in  London 


T^O  many  a  homeless  wanderer  in  London,  Medland  Hall 
1  shines  brightly  with  hopeful  visions.  It  promises  warmth 
and  shelter,  food  and  rest,  and  glows  with  that  kindliness  and 
helpfulness  which  season  and  sweeten  all  the  more  material 
comforts. 

Long  ere  the  usual  places  of  worship  are  opening  their  doors 
for  the  .Sunday  evening  service,  the  congregation  of  "  Medland  " 
begins  to  assemble.  Early  in  the  afternoon  groups  of  poverty- 
stricken  men  may  be  seen  gathering  in  its  neighbourhood, 
under  the  railway-arches,  or  in  the  retired  corners  of  the 
Ratdiff  district  of  Stepney.  Then  as  four  o'clock  strikes  they 
gradually  find  their  way  to  a  side  street  near  the  Regent's  Canal 
Dock  leading  down  to  the  broad  face  of  the  Hall. 

Its  front  is  painted  terra-cotta,  and  its  name  stands  out 
boldly  ill  large  black  letters.  So  well  known  is  it,  as  the  only 
rree  .Shelter  open  all  the  year  round  in  London,  that  the  police 
will  direct  men  to  it  from  long  distances.  They  stand  in  the 
road,  some  of  them  waiting  for  two  hours,  in  a  long,  sad,  quiet 
Ime,  which  continually  grows  in  extent.  Suddenly  a  move- 
ment is  seen  among  them.  The  hour  of  six  booms  from 
a  neighbouring  steeple,  and  the  doors  of  the  Hall  are  thrown 
back,  and  the  procession  begins  slowly  to  enter.  The  weather 
IS  fine  this  evening,  otherwise  the  building,  which  means  so 
much  to  these  poor  men,  would  be  open  to  them  half  an  hour 
earlier. 

At  half-past  six  Mr.  E.  Wilson  Gates,  who  has  charge  of 
the  philanthropic  work  of  the  London  Congregational  Union, 
duly  appears,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  helpers,  among 
whom  Mr.  Harrison  and  Miss  Le  Pla  are  almost  invariably 
found.  Many  helpers  come  from  Churches  in  the  suburbs; 
altogether  about  two  hundred  (some  of  them  arti-itcs  of  high 
standing)  render  gratuitous  assistance  in  the  coursu  of  a  year.  In 
addition  to  the  Sunday  services  there  are  wet-k-night  concerts 
throughout  the  winter  months.  The  Hall  possesses  an  org.m 
and  a  piano,  while  frequently  violins  and  other  instruments  add 
to  the  harmony. 

The  Sunday  services  are  unconventional  in  character. 
Great  use  is  made  of  music — solos,  duets,  choruses,  and  con- 
gregational singing  all  find  their  place. 


The   difficulty  of  intereslinK   six    hundrwi 
weekly,  year  in,  year  out,  on  Sunday  cvcnnigi,  m  mo  iglM  Mi^ 
but  .M  r.  Gates  faces  the  task  brightly  and  tnnly,  aad  Ms  tmm 


eminently  successful  in  overcoming  it.     He 

admirable  mingling  of  shrewdneu  mnd  ka 

common  sense  that  one  might  nty  he  ww  bcra  fcr  tUi 

work,  and  he  announces  the  diffcrcnl  pwtsof  ikt  Mmn«Mka 

happiness  of  expression  and  turn  of  fiknm,ud  ~ 

touches  of  feeling,  which  quite  carry  bi*  inif 

congregation  with  him— probably  ibe  Uiamgut 

in  London.     To  preach  in  the  ordinwy  ••»  le 

men,  half-daicd,  some  of  them,  by  fatigue  aad  ( 

be  well-nigh  impossible.     .Mr.  Gate*  makes  giMi  ■••  «tmtm 

he  calls  Song  Sermons.     He  avoid*  Mytlliag  w  tW  mmm  af 

a  long  speech  or  long  reading.     He  rt«li*M,  llM«gk  ke  4am» 

not  admit  it  to  his  audience,  that  they  are  hkcly  to  b« 

ilepresscd,  and  he  desires  to  arome  and  rncaMl 

men,"  savs  he,  "  let  ine  conttratulate  you  o«  iht       ^ 

vour  singing.     It  is  true   I   have   heard  betlef  (a  l>kl 

of  laughter  parses  over  the  audience^  bol  tliU,  ccwMtn«g  yiH 

have  not  had  the  benefit  of  ipeciaJ  iraiaiBC  or  MWi*  f"}'^ 

[slightlv  louder  launhtcr].  \xHir  tiOKing  »»  morh  man  •  if  ■••■■■ 

than  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lord*  :    Wt  are  ail  rtprfwerf 

travellers    here  "—this    delicate    aU«»»«»   tolhew    «aaaM«c 

provokes  another  »mile,  and  h<«iag  co«p*Mtl»g«  lk»  •••  •* 

his  strange  audience,  he  proceed*  ••  "T  •  "T   TTV**? 

more  ostensibly  religiou*  «har»ttef.  rf  «Kid  a*  ll«  >f*^«^ 

Christ  as  the  Saviour  <rf  all.     The  »«r«»c»  aJ-ay*  iM*i«M  ti» 

.Medland  Hall  song.  "The  Kriernl  irf  the  Mo^l»l««^•  *i^  *7l*» 

whole  congregation  standing,  to  the  H»e  of    .StM  l^iMg  yfW». 

As  the  sweet  music  »)<••»  o»et  the  jlraoje  <«-—-?  •• 

mark  the  qu.ct,  jubducd  fa^es.  and  .oodcr  -lu-  »*• 

stirred    in   soothed   and   quieted    '-'•"•      '       ■  -^ 

aspect  of  the  men  that  perhaps  i 
while  outward  re«rente  and 
characteristics  of  the  trtniircifatioo^ 

Donations  should  be  «*n 
oftice.  .Memorial  Hall.  Fart 


^l•««•«. 


Mr    F    U  I  c^  <',«•*%  at  h* 
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The  Children's  Corner 

Mv  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  maps  you  sent  were  beautiful,  so  neatly  done,  and 
packed  so  carefully.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  the 
first  priie  to— 

Phyllis  Shaw  (aged  15), 

Western  Elms  Lodge, 

Reading ; 

and  the  second  to— 

William  Robert  Maries  (aged  12), 

230,  Hoe  Street, 

Walthamstow, 
Essex. 

An  extra  prize  is  awarded  to — 

D.  Nicholson, 

47,  York  Place, 

Newport,  Mon. 

I  wish  you  could  see  these  maps,  children.  Phyllis's  looks 
just  like  the  printed  and  coloured  one  of  Palestine  which 
you  will  find  at  the  back  of  your  Bible.  She  has  done  her 
mountains  and  marked  in  her  names  just  as  well.  And  Robert's 
map  is  wonderfully  good.  He  has  not  painted  his,  but  marked 
everything  very  clearly.  By  this  time  you  will  want  to  know 
the  Honours  lists,  so  here  they  are  : 

Special  Mention 
David  M.  Brown,  Jack  Dakers,  Harold  R.  Howard,  Dorothea 
Warren,   Eugenic    Engvall,   Edith   Engvall,   L.   Williams,   P. 
Blackwell,  L.  Engleburtt. 

Honourable  Mention 

Winifred  Edwards,  Bessie  Maguire,  Muriel  Weatherhead, 
Dora  Cheshire,  Kathleen  Warren,  Ernest  Dakers,  William 
Cockersole,  S.  B.  Hewson,  Norman  Cheshire,  Alice  Weather- 
head,  Helenora  S.  Campbell,  B.  Thornley,  C.  Douglas,  W. 
D.  Hunter. 

Jack  Daker's  map  was  beautifully  done  for  seven  years  old, 
and  I  liked  his  letter,  and  hope  he  and  Ernest  (whose  map  was 
very  good,  too)  will  write  to  me  again. 

Your  maps  were  nice  and  clear,  Helenora  Campbell  and 
Norman  Cheshire. 

Kathleen  Warren  must  have  taken  a  good  long  time  to  do 
hers.  I  hope  you  will  try  this  months  competition,  Kathleen. 
Are  you  an  Irish  girl  ? 

Though  it  is  against  the  rules,  Harold  Howard,  I  will  send 
back  your  map.  1  quite  understand  your  mother  wishing  to 
keep  it,  for  it  is  very  good. 

I  admired  Bessie  Maguire's  work  very  much.  I  wish  I  had 
more   priies  to  give. 

This  month  I  am  giving  you  an  old  competition,  which  I 
hope  you  will  like  and  go  in  for. 

Gladys  Newbolt  writes  : 

Dear  Avnt  MaTTV,— I  was  so  awfully  .ind  dreadfully 
disappointed  that  I  did  not  get  a  prize  last  month,  or  even  men- 
tion, that  I  could  not  go  in  this  month,  but  1  am  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  promise  to  try  the  next  competition. 

I  have  begun  making  my  Christmas  presents.  I  am  making 
a  pincushion  for  mother,  a  shaving-case  for  papa,  and  dressing 
a  doll  for  my  baby  sister  Lulu. 

With  love. 

Your  afliectionate 

Glaijys  Newbolt. 

Here  is  .-»  letter  from  a  boy  at  school  : 

Dear  AVNT,-rm  afraid  I  have  not  much  time  here  to 
write  to  you. but  I  shall  get  the  Monthly  and  read  your  letters 
The  boys  here  are  very  nice,  and  we  have  ver%'  good  times' 
especially  on  Saturday.  I  am  going  to  be  a  mining  engineer 
when  I  grow  up.  Arc  any  of  your  nephews  going  to  be  that,  1 
WT)nder.'     I  must  stop  now.  ' 

Yours  sincerely, 

Sam  Whistler. 


Muriel  and  Mary  Groome  write  a  joint  letter  to  say  they- 
have  named  a  new  doll  .\unt  Matty,  after  me.  I  thank  then* 
very  much  for  the  honour. 

AUNT    MATTY. 


New  Competition 

Two  handsome  books  will  be  given  to  the  senders  of  the ' 
best  letters  on^ 

"AN  ANIMAL  I  HAVE  KNOWN." 
Describe  any  animal  or  bird,  either  imaginary  or  real,] 
and  do  not  let  your  letters  be  longer  than  one  hundred] 
words.  Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  send  iiij 
before  December  i,  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly  I 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London.  State  name,  age,  andj 
address. 


The  Christmas'Tree 

"  Almira,  what  is  a  Christmas-tree  .'  " 
"  Well,"  said  .Almira,  thinking  very  hard  as  she  sat  before] 
the  tiny  fire  in  their  little  room,  "  1  believe  it's  a  beautiful  tree] 
with  green  branches,  and  on  it  grow  toys." 

"  Toys  ! "  said  Maurice  wistfully.  "  Do  you  mean  real  uooderi  | 
horses,  and  tops,  and  engines?" 

"Yes,  and  sparkling,  glittering  things,  and  bright,  bright! 
flags." 

"Oh  !  Almira,  couldn't  we  have  one?" 

"  No,  dear,"  said  the  little  sister,  "  'cause  papa's  poor^ 
and  mummy's  poor,  and  so  we  really  and  truly  can't." 

Maurice  coughed.  "  If  my  silly  cold  would  go,  Almira,! 
and  me  be  quite  well,  and  be  going  to  a  Christnias-tree| 
to-morrow,  how  lovely  ! " 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  a  wet  stormy  night.  Mrs.  Payne,! 
the  children's  mother,  came  in  to  put  them  to  bed.  She! 
looked  tired  :  she  had  to  work  very  hard. 

"  Mummy,  if  we  asked  God  ever  so  much,  would  He  in  the! 
morning  have  planted  a  Christmas-tree  in  the  iniddle  of  the[ 
parlour?  Would  He  have  hanged  presents  on  it,  do  youl 
think  ?  "  asked  Maurice,  in  great  excitement. 

His  mother  said  gently,  "  No,  dear  ;  but  when  papa  is  rich,l 
we  will  have  one." 

"Would  a  penny  buy  one?"  asked  Maurice  sleepily,  whei»J 
the  light  was  being  turned  down. 

"  No,  dearie.  But  you  may  have  a  present  to-morrow.J 
We  shall  see." 

To-morrow  came,  and  it  was  raining  ever  so  fast.  Almira 
had  a  little  work-basket  for  a  present,  Maurice  had  a  box  ofj 
soldiers.     They  played  all  the  morning  with  them. 

"  Mummy,  "    said    Almira    at   dinner    (they    hadn't    plum- 
pudding  or  turkey,  only  a  very  httle  hot  meat),  "the  children' 
over  the   way  are  going  to  have   a   Christmas-tree.      I    saw 
it   just    for    a    teeny   minute    before    they   moved    back    the 
curtain." 

"  Oh,  if  they  would  only  ask  us  I  I  should  scream  withi 
joy!"  said  Maurice,  beating  his  fork  on  the  table.  "  Almira,| 
they  may  ask  us." 

"  But  we  don't  know  them,  and  their  house  is  so  big,"  saict| 
Mrs.  Payne  quietly.     And  they  said  no  more  about  it. 

.\t  three  o'clock  a  beautiful  thing  happened.  There  was  a| 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Payne  opened  it. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  mother  says  will  you  allow  your  children 
to  come  to  our  Christmas-tree,"  said  the  little  girl,  who  stood 
on  the  step  in  her  blue  dress  and  warm  fur. 

.Mrs.  Payne  could  not  say  no.  She  promised  that  Almira 
and  Maurice  should  be  over  by  four. 

What  excitement  there  was  I  "  I  asked  God  in  my  prayers," 
said  Almira,  almost  crying  with  happiness,  as  her  mother 
dressed  her  in  her  best  little  dress,  which  was  not  a  very 
grand  one,  I'm  afraid—"  I  asked  God." 

"  So  did  1  :— so  did  I  ! "  shouted  Maurice,  who  was  gallopingf  ' 
round  the  room.  "  Oh  !  will  there  be  oranges,  and  toys,  andJ 
crackers  ?-  will  there,  Almira  ?  " 

I  may  tell  you  that  there  were.  And  Almira  came  home! 
with  a  big  doll,  Maurice  with  a  large  engine,  and  they  both  | 
had  lots  of  other  things,  v.nd  each  four  crackers. 
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An   Independent  Thinker 

BY   MARY   E.  WILKINS 


ESTHER  GAY'S  house  was  little  and  square,  and  mounted 
on  posts  like  stilts.  A  suir  led  up  to  the  door  on  the  left 
side.  Morning-glories  climbed  up  the  stair  railing,  the  front  of 
the  house  and  the  other  side  were  covered  with  them,  all  the 
windows  but  one  were  curtained  with  the  matted  green  vines. 
Esther  sat  at  the  uncurtained  window,  and  knitted.  She 
perked  her  thin,  pale  nose  up  in  the  air,  her  pointed  chin  tilted 
upward  too  ;  she  held  her  knitting  high,  and  the  needles  clicked 
loud,  and  shone  in  the  sun.  The  bell  was  ringing  for  church, 
and  a  good  many  people  were  passing.  They  could  look  in  on 
her,  and  see  very  plainly  what  she  was  doing.  Every  time  a 
group  went  by  she  pursed  her  thin  old  lips  tighter,  and  pointed 
up  her  nose  higher,  and  knitted  more  fiercely.  Her  skinny 
shoulders  jerked.  She  cast  a  sharp  glance  at  every  one  who 
passed,  but  no  one  caught  her  looking.  She  knew  them  all. 
This  was  a  little  village.  By-and-by  the  bell  had  stopped 
tolling,  and  even  the  late  church-goers  had  creaked  briskly  out 
of  sight.  The  street,  which  was  narrow  here,  was  still  and 
vacant. 

Presently  a  woman  appeared  in  a  little  flower-garden  in  front 
of  the  opposite  house.  She  was  picking  a  nosegay.  She  was 
little  and  spare,  and  she  bent  over  the  flowers  with  a  stiffness  as 
of  stiff  wires.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  take  mechanical  force  to 
spring  her  up  again. 

Esther  watched  her.  "  It's  dretful  hard  work  for  her  to  git 
around,"  she  muttered  to  herself. 

Finally,  she  laid  down  her  knitting  and  called  across  to  her. 
"  Laviny  !  "  said  she. 

The  woman  came  out  to  the  gate  with  some  marigolds  and 
candytuft  in  her  hand.  Her  dim  blue  eyes  blinked  in  the 
light  She  looked  over  and  smiled  with  a  sort  of  helpless 
enquiry. 


"  Come  over  here  a  minute." 

"  I — guess  I — can't." 

Esther  was  very  deat.  She  could  not  hear  a  word,  but  she 
saw  the  deprecating  shake  of  the  head,  and  she  knew  well 
enough. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  why  you  can't,  a  minute.  You  kin  hear 
your  mother  the  minute  she  speaks." 

The  woman  glanced  back  at  the  house,  then  she  looked  over 
at  Esther.  Her  streaked  light  hair  hung  in  half  curls  over  her 
wide,  crocheted  collar  ;  she  had  a  little,  narrow,  wrinkled  face, 
but  her  cheeks  were  as  red  as  roses. 

"  I  guess  I'd  better  not.  It's  Sunday,  you  know,"  said  she. 
Her  soft,  timid  voice  could  by  no  possibility  reach  those  deaf 
ears  across  the  way. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  I — guess  I'd  better  not — as  long  as  it's  Sunday." 

Esther's  strained  attention  caught  the  last  word,  and  guessed 
at  the  rest  from  a  knowledge  of  the  speaker. 

"  Stuff ! "  said  she,  with  a  sniff  through  her  delicate,  uptilted 
nostrils.  "  I'd  like  to  know  how  much  worse  'tis  for  you  to 
step  over  here  a  minute  an'  tell  me  how  she  is,  when  I  can't 
hear  across  the  road,  than  to  stop  an'  talk  comin'  out  o'  meetin'  ; 
you'd  do  that  quick  enough.     You're  strainin',  Laviny  Dodge." 

Lavinia,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  the  argument,  cast  one  anxious 
glance  back  at  the  house,  and  came  through  the  gate. 

Just  then  a  feeble,  tremulous  voice,  with  a  wonderful  quality 
of  fine  sharpness  in  it,  broke  forth  behind  her. 

"  Laviny,  Laviny,  where  be  you  goin'  ?     Come  back  here." 

Lavinia,  wheeling  with  such  precipitate  vigour  that  it 
suggested  a  creak,  went  up  the  path. 

"  I  wa'n't  goin'  anywhere,  mother,"  she  called  out.  "What's 
the  matter?" 
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"You  can't  pull  the  wool  over  my  eyes.  I  seed  you  a-goin' 
out  the  gate." 

Lavinia's  mother  was  over  ninety  and  bedridden.  That 
infinitesimal  face,  which  had  passed  through  the  stages  of 
beauty,  commonplaceness,  and  hideousness,  and  now  arrived  at 
that  of  the  fine  grotesqueness  which  has,  as  well  as  beauty,  a 
certain  charm  of  its  own,  peered  out  from  its  great  feather 
pillows.  The  skin  on  the  pinched  face  was  of  a  dark-yellow 
colour,  the  eyes  were  like  black  points,  the  tiny,  sunken  mouth 
had  a  sardonic  pucker. 

"  Esther  jest  wanted  me  to  come  over  there  a  minute.  She 
wanted  to  ask  after  you,"  said  Lavinia,  standing  beside  the  bed, 
holding  her  flowers. 

"Hey?" 

"She  jest  wanted  me  to  come  over  an'  tell  her  how  you 
was." 

"  How  I  was  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  tell  her  I  was  miser'ble  ? " 

"  I  didn't  go,  mother.' 

"  I  seed  you  a-goin'  out  the  gate.' 

"  I  came  back.     She  couldn't  hear  'thout  I  went  way  over.' 

"  Hey .' " 

"  It's  all  right,  mother,"  screamed  Lavinia.  Then  she  went 
about  putting  the  flowers  in  water. 

The  old  woman's  little  eyes  followed  her,  with  a  sharp  light 
like  steel. 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  hev  you  goin'  over  to  Esther  Gay's,  Sabbath- 
day,"  she  went  on,  her  thin  voice  rasping  out  from  her  pillows 
like  a  file.     "  She  ain't  no  kind  of  a  girl.     Wa'n't  she  knittin' ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Hey  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  was  knittin',  mother." 

"  Wa'n't  knittin'  ?  " 

"Y-e-s,  she  was." 

"  I  knowed  it.  Stayin'  home  from  meetin'  an'  knittin'.  I 
ain't  goin'  to  hev  you  over  thar,  Laviny." 


Esther  Gay,  over  in  her  window,  held  h«f  kamatg  m^\t%hm, 
and  knitted  with  fury.  "  H'm  '  ihc  oM  Udy  <alM  kn  bMck,* 
said  she.  "  If  they  want  to  show  out  ihry  km  ;  1^  f/aml  to  <• 
what  I  think'i  right." 

The  morning-glorie*  on  the  hoin«  wtre  bsMliM  tkit  ■■» 
ing,  the  purple  and  while  and  rosy  eat*  atood  oiN  villk  •  mD 
crispness.  Esther  Gay's  house  wai  not  M  pntly  ja  i 
there  was  no  paint  on  it,  and  some  rmoked 
It  was  a  poor  little  structure,  but  Ktlhcr  owMd  ii  fmm  •! 
encumbrances.  She  had  alio  a  pension  of  nincly-tis 
which  served  her  for  support.  She  considerad  iwiMV 
do.  There  was  not  enough  for  anything  I 
but  Esther  was  one  who  had  always  looked 
luxuries.  Her  sharp  eyes  saw  the  CutlMM  ««nk  «t  i 
When  she  bought  a  half-cord  of  pine  wood  wiib  u  aOaMMM  «f 
her  pension  money,  she  saw  in  a  vision  all  iht 
utility  which  could  ever  come  from  it.  When  il  *) 
in  the  space  under  the  house  which  she  used  far  •  \ 
she  used  to  go  and  look  at  it. 

"  Esther  Gay  does  think  so  much  of  her  own  thif<,* 
said. 

That  little  house,  which,  with  its  prccipitaai  tiMr  aad  I 
ot  moming-glones,  had  sonwthing  of  a  foreign  { 
looked  to  her  like  a  real  palace.  She  paid  •  Ughar  Ms  Mpaa  il 
than  she  should  have  done.  A  lesser  one  had  bMS  hrMClM 
regarded  by  her  as  an  insult. 

"  My  house  is  worth  more'n  that,"  she  had  laid  lb*  MMMor 
with  an  indignant  bridle.  She  paid  the  incrcaMd  las  «kk 
cheerful  pride,  and  frequently  spoke  of  it  To-day  lb*  atea 
glanced  from  her  knitting  around  the  romm.  Tlwi*  ■•  ■ 
certain  beauty  in  it,  although  il  was  hardly  tha  ooa  whick 
recognised.  It  was  full  of  a  lovely,  warerin,g  gotd-giaaa 
and  there  was  a  fine  order  and  cleanness  which  gB»«  a  M 
of  peace.  But  Esther  saw  mainly  her  striped  lag^aryat,  I 
formally  set  chairs,  her  lounge  covered  with  BraaaaK  i 
her  shining  cooking-stove. 

Still,  she  looked  at  nothing  with  the  delight  with  wkkk  I 
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surveyed  her  granddaughter  Hatty,  when   she  returned  from 
church. 

"  Well,  you've  got  home,  ain't  you  ? '  she  said,  when  the 
young,  slim  girl,  with  her  pale,  sharp  face,  which  was  like  her 
grandmother's,  stood  before  her.  Hatty,  in  her  meeting-gown 
o(  light-brown  delaine,  and  her  while  meeting-hat  trimmed  with 
light-brown  ribbons  and  blue  flowers,  was  not  pretty,  but  the  old 
woman  admired  her. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hatty.  Then  she  went  into  her  little  bedroom 
to  take  off  her  things.  There  was  a  slow  shyness  about  her. 
She  never  talked  much,  even  to  her  grandmother. 

"  You  kin  git  you  somethin'  to  eat,  if  you  want  it,"  said  the 
old  woman.  "  I  don't  want  to  stop  myself  till  I  git  this  heel 
done.    Was  Henry  to  meetin'  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  His  father  an'  mother  ? " 

"Yes." 

Henry  was  the  young  man  who  had  been  paying  attention  to 
Hatt)'.  Her  grandmother  was  proud  and  pleased  ;  she  liked 
him. 

Hatty  generally  went  to  church  Sunday  evenings,  and  the 
young  man  escorted  her  home,  and  came  in  and  made  a  call- 
To-night  the  girl  did  not  go  to  church  as  usual.  Esther  vvas 
astonished. 

"  Why,  ain't  you  goin'  to  meetin'  ?  "  said  she. 

"  No  ;  1  guess  not." 

"Why?— why  not?" 

"  I  thought  1  wouldn't." 

The  old  woman  looked  at  her  sharply.  The  tea-things  were 
cleared  away,  and  she  was  at  her  knitting  again,  a  little  lamp  at 
her  elbow. 

Presently  Hatty  went  out,  and  sat  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
in  the  twilight.  She  sat  there  by  herself  until  meeting  was 
over,  and  the  people  had  been  straggling  by  for  some  time. 
Then  she  went  downstairs,  and  joined  a  young  man  who  passed 
at  the  foot  of  them.     She  was  gone  half  an  hour. 

"  Where  hev  you  been  ?"  asked  her  grandmother,  when  she 
returned. 

"  1  went  out  a  little  way." 

"Who  with?" 

"  Henry." 

"Why  didn't  he  come  in  ?" 

"  He  thought  he  wouldn't." 

"  I  don't  see  why." 

Hatty  said  nothing.  She  lit  her  candle  to  go  to  bed.  Her 
little  thin  face  was  imperturbable. 

She  worked  in  a  shop,  and  earned  a  httle  money.  Her 
grandmother  would  not  touch  a  dollar  of  it  ;  what  she  did  not 
need  to  spend  for  herself  she  made  her  save.  Lately  the  old 
woman  had  been  considering  the  advisability  of  her  taking  a 
sum  from  the  savings  bank  to  buy  a  silk  dress.  She  thought 
she  might  need  it  soon.  Monday,  she  opened  upon  the 
subject. 

"  Hatty,"  said  she,  "  I've  been  thinkin'- don't  you  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  for  you  to  take  a  little  of  your  money  out 
of  the  bank  an'  buy  you  a  nice  dress  ?" 

Hatty  never  answered  quickly.  She  looked  at  her  grand- 
mother ;  then  she  kept  on  with  her  sewing.  It  was  after 
supper,  her  shop-work  was  done,  and  she  was  sitting  at  the 
table  with  her  needle.  She  seemed  to  be  considering  her 
grandmother's  remark. 

The  old  woman  waited  a  moment  ;  then  she  proceeded  : 
'  I've  been  thinkin--you  ain't  never  had  anv  real  nice  dress 
you  know -that  it  would  be  a  real  good  plan  for  vou  to  take 
some  money,  now  you've  got  it,  an'  buy  you  a  silk  one.  Vou 
ain't  never  had  one,  an'  you're  old  enough  to." 

Still  Hatty  sewed,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Vou  might  want  to  go  somewhar,"  continued  Esther  "an' 

-well,  of  course,  if  anythin  'should  hapfx;n,  if  Henry '-    It's 

jest  as  well  not  to  hcv  to  do  ever>thin'  all  to  once,  an'  it's 
c.n,s.derl.le  work  to  make  a  silk  dress.  Why  don't  you  sav 
sumelhm' .'  '  ' 

"  1  don't  want  any  silk  dress." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  why  not  f  " 
Hatty  made  no  reply. 

"Look  here,  Hatty,  you  an'  Henry  Little  ain't  had  no 
double,  hev  you  .' ' 

"  I  don't  know  a:,  wc  have." 


"What?" 

"  I  don't  know  as  we  have." 

"  Hatty  Gay,  I  know  there's  somethin'  the  matter.  Now, 
you  jest  tell  me  what  'tis.     Ain't  he  comin'  here  no  more  ?  " 

Suddenly  the  girl  curved  her  arm  around  on  the  table,  and 
laid  her  face  down  on  it.  She  would  not  speak  another  word. 
She  did  not  seem  to  be  crying,  but  she  sat  there,  hiding  her 
little  plain,  uncommunicative  face. 

"  Hatty  Gay,  ain't  he  comin'  ?     IV/ty  ain't  he  comin'  ?  " 

Hatty  would  give  the  old  woman  no  information.  All  she 
got  was  that  obtained  from  ensuing  events.  Henry  Little  did 
not  come  ;  she  ascertained  that.  The  weeks  went  on,  and  he 
had  never  once  climbed  those  vine-wreathed  stairs  to  see 
Hatty. 

Esther  fretted  and  questioned.  One  day,  in  the  midst  of 
her  nervous  conjectures,  she  struck  the  chord  in  Hatty  which 
vibrated  with  information. 

"  I  hope  you  wa'n't  too  forrard  with  Henry,  Hatty,"  said  the 
old  woman.  "  You  didn't  act  too  anxious  arter  him,  did  you  ? 
That's  apt  to  turn  fellows." 

Then  Hatty  spoke.  Some  pink  spots  flared  out  on  her 
quiet,  pale  cheeks. 

"Grandma,"  said  she,  "Til  tell  you,  if  you  want  to  know, 
what  the  trouble  is.  I  wasn't  goin'  to,  because  I  didn't  want  to 
make  you  feel  bad ;  but  if  you're  goin'  to  throw  out  such 
things  as  that  to  me,  I  don't  care.  Henry's  mother  don't  like 
you.     There  !  " 

"What?" 

"  Henry's  mother  don't  like  you." 

"  Don't  like  me  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Why,  what  hev  I  done  ?  I  don't  see  what  you  mean, 
Hatty  Gay." 

"  Grace  Porter  told  me.  Mrs.  Little  told  her  mother. 
Then   I  asked  him,  an'  he  owned  up   it  was  so." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  she  said." 

Hatty  went  on  pitilessly.  "  She  told  Grace's  mother  she 
didn't  want  her  son  to  marry  into  the  Gay  tribe  anyhow.  She 
didn't  think  much  of  'em.  She  said  any  girl  whose  folks  didn't 
keep  Sunday,  an'  stayed  away  from  meetin'  an'  worked, 
wouldn't  amount  to  much. 

"  I  don't  believe  she  said  it." 

"She  did.  Henry  said  his  mother  took  on  so  he- was  afraid 
she'd  die  if  he  didn't  give  it  up." 

Esther  sat  up  straight.  She  seemed  to  bristle  out  suddenly 
with  points,  from  her  knitting-needles  to  her  sharp  elbows  and 
thin  chin  and  nose.  "  Well,  he  kin  give  it  up  then,  if  he  wants 
to,  for  all  me.  I  ain't  goin'  to  give  up  my  principles  fir  him, 
nor  any  of  his  folks,  an'  they'll  find  it  out.  You  kin  git 
somebody  else  jest  as  good  as  he  is." 

"  I  don't  want  anybody  else." 

"  H'm,  you  needn't  have  'em  then,  ef  you  ain't  got  no  more 
sperit.  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  want  your  grandmother  to  give 
up  doin'  what's  right  yourself,  Hatty  Gay." 

"  I  ain't  sure  it  is  right." 

"Ain't  sure  it's  right  ?  Then  I  s'pose  you  think  it  would  be 
better  for  an  old  woman  that's  stone  deaf,  an'  can't  hear  a  word 
of  the  preachin',  to  go  to  meetin'  an'  set  there,  doin'  nothin'  two 
hours,  instead  of  stayin'  to  home  an'  knittin',  to  airn  a  leetle 
money  to  give  to  the  Lord.  All  I've  got  to  say  is,  you  kin  think 
so,  then.  I'm  a-goin'  to  do  what's  right,  no  matter  what 
happens.'^ 

Hatty  said  nothing  more.  She  took  up  her  sewing  again  ; 
her  grandmother  kept  glancing  at  her.  Finally  she  said, 
in  a  mollifying  voice,  "  Why  don't  you  go  an'  git  you  a  leetle 
piece  of  that  cake  in  the  cupboard  ;  you  didn't  eat  no  supper 
hardly." 

"  I  don't  want  any." 

"  Well,  if  you  want  to  make  yourself  sick,  an'  go  without 
catm  ,  you  kin." 

Hatty  did  go  without  eating  much  through  the  following 
weeks.  She  laid  awake  nights,  too,  staring  pitifully  into  the 
darkness,  but  she  did  not  make  herself  ill.  There  was  an 
untlinching  strength  in  that  little,  meagre  body,  which  lay  even 
back  of  her  own  will.  It  would  take  long  for  her  lack  of  spirit 
to  break  hei-  down  entirely  ;  but  her  grandmother  did  not  know 
that.  She  watched  her  and  worried.  Still,  she  had  not  the  least 
Idea  of  giving  ,n.  She  knitted  more  zealously  than  ever  Sundays  ; 
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Gadbury's 


ENTIIELY  FIEE  FWNI  OtVCS.  AUMJ 

OR  ANY  FOREICN  SVUTANCL 
KcfreaJilag.  MayrUlilag.  lav«toratl«g. 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


Th«  manor  of  -tmi  lanoct,- 

•luno  1C,  l«O0,  Mysi- 

"We  are  (Ud  lo  And  that  M*Mr<  C«4- 
bury  draw  alUnlton  to  lb*  Cmi  lb*i  ib«r« 
•re  tironc  (roandt  for  ob)«citoa  le  ib« 
addition  to  cocoa  of  ctflaln  >or««(a  tab> 
•tancei.  Tbia  reaourc*  ia  qail*  ann«<««. 
sary,  and,  indeed,  pcrniciona.  *«p«<MDy 
having  regard  to  the  fact  ibai  cocoa  aie*« 
is  an  excellent  food  as  well  as  a  slininlanl. 
having  a  salutary  action  ofoa  lb«  mtrr* 
centres." 


M.  J.  CHARLTON, 

59,  Frederick  Street,  SUNDERLAND, 

IS  APPOINTED  GENERAL  AGENT 
FOR  THE  SALE  OK  THE 

"BUCKEYE"   (ObloDg) 
FOLDING  BATH  CABINET. 

Can  be  used  for  Turkish,  Vapour,  Spirits,  and 
Medicated  Baths.  Refreshing  and  Invigorating;, 
Summer  or  Winter.    M.  J.  C.,on  lookingabout 
him,    and     havincr    seen    several     "  makes,"    in    his   judg-ment    th** 

''BUCKEYE"    is  the   Handiest,    Cheapest*   Most 

Economical,  and  Best  Adapted  of  an>  he  has  seen.  The 
Heater  is  excellent — free  from  smoke  and  soot.  On  apphcation 
M.  J.  C.  will  forward  a  descriptive  circular.  M.  J.  C,  on  receipt  ol 
order  with  Postal  Order,  will  be  pleased  to  forward  to  Address  to  the 
nearest  Railway  Station,  Carriage  Paid. 

\EXTRACTS    FROM    LETTERS. 

LONDON.— REV.  J.  GREGORY  MANTLE  says:  "The  'Buckeye' 
Bath  Cabinet  is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  I  am  delighted  with  it,  and 
use  it  with  great  refreshment  and  benefit." 

SITNDERLANI).— TH08.  PEARSOIT  SHAFTOE,  Efq..  Builder  and 
Contractor,  says:—"  I  consider  your  *  Buckeye'  Cabinet  superior  in  its 
adaptation,  and  prefer  it  to  the  square  cabinet. 
The  Heater  I  regard  as  a  very  great  improvement. 
I  wish  you  every  success  in  tne  interests  of  the 
people. 

LEEDS.- REV.  S.  CHADWICK  writes:  "A 
Turkish  bath  at  home  is  both  a  luxury  and  an 
economy.  The  'Buckeye'  is  the  perleclion  of 
simplicity  and  comfort." 

AGENTS    WANTED. 

Apply  to  M.  J.  CHARLTON, 

59,  Frederick  St.,  SUNDERLAND. 


eUlLDINGS 


AND 


Price   £1  Os.  lOd. 


FITTIHGS  «^ 

New  and  Second  hand  Churches,  Chapek,  and 
School-Rooms.  Every  descriptioQ  <rf  Chinch. 
Chapel,  and  School  Fiitingi,  Sous,  Pnlpiu, 
Lecterns,  Desks,  Forms  etc,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  .Machinery ;  also  Cottagea. 
Stables,  Coach  houses,  Fann  Buildiap,  Shcdt 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Scvtnl  Bvild- 
ings  always  on  view,  and  50  torn  of  Iraa  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  atnMW  Act 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  aad  owcUd 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 

HARBROW'S 

IRON  BUILDING 
WORKS, 


Af. 


South  African  Branch     Iron  Building  and 

Works,  POINT  ROAO,  OURtAN,  RATAL. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Health  Exhibition,  London 

From  an  Eminent  Surgeon 

"After  a  lengthened   ex- 
perience    of     Foods 
both  at  home  and 
in    India,    I    con 
sider  'Benger's 
Food '  incom 
parably  su- 
perior   to 
any  I  have 
ever  pre- 
scribed." 


FOOD  n 

INFANTS, 


INVALIDS,  and 

THE  AGED. 

Delicious,  Nutrilive,  Digestible. 

BMgtr't  Food  It  wM  I*  Tin  ky 
Ckmltto,  oto.,  tvoryw**"' 


OUT  WITH 
THE  OLD  . 
METHOD 

NO  MORE 
TROUBLE. 
NO  MORE 
WASTE. 
NO  MORE 
Disappoint- 
ment. 

A   FRHE 
SAMPLE 

Smttaur*** 
■ikiafu 

M   a  PIOTVai 

rosT  cam"" 
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A   SAFE   REMEDY 


FOR  ALL 


SKIN  &  BLOOD  DISEASES 


Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  the  World-famed 

Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer,  is  warranted  to  cleanse 
the  blood  from  all  impurities  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  For  Eczema,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  Bad  Legs, 
Ulcers,  Glandular  Swellings,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases, 
Boils,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  its 
effects  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  only  real  Specific  for 
Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause 
from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

Ciarke'8  Blood  Mixture  has  stood  the 

test  for  30  years,  and  thousands  of  testimonials  of 
wonderful  cures  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from 
anything  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  constitution  of 
either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  the  Proprietors 
solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores  throughout  the 
world,  price  2s.  9d>  per  bottle,  and  in  cases  con- 
taining six  times  the  quantity,  price  lis.,  sufficient 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of 
long-standing  cases. 

BEWARE  OF  WORTHLESS    IMITATIONS    AND 
SUBSTITUTES. 


FEE     60    GUINEAS. 

SCHOOL    SHIP    "CONWAY/ 


LIVERPOOL. 

For  Training  Toung  Osntlemen  to  become 

OFFICERS  In  Merchant  Steamers. 
For  Prospectus  appl>  to— 

Tbe  Capt.,  A.  T.  MILLER,  R.N. 


^mlcA7ruiiV6 


ASTHMA  RELIEVER 


cS   lli,ir\  •"'llnuSi 
.1       iiiuiu  (Jiitte  I 

frrllrt  In  A«thma.  Bronchitis  and  WhnopInK  ( Ou^iw  ^^-U  by  I 
latl  4  bnnlMs  In  Tim  at  1» ,  i.r  Post  Frre  same  price  from  J 
\J.  HINKSMAN.rhrailst,  CARLUKE.  N.B^  who  will  send^ 
~-  any  sppllrant  a  FREE  TRIAL  pacltct  so  1  hat  you 
-nsy,  at  M*  co«,  tctt  Us  value  and  virtues. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 


DRINK  THE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 


In   making,  una   Ions  quantity.  It  boing 
much  mtrongor  than  ordinary  Ooftoe. 


indeed,  there  was,  to  her  possibly  distorted  perceptions,  a  religious 

zeal  in  it. 

She  knitted  on  week-days,  too.  She  reeled  off  a  good  many 
pairs  of  those  reliable  blue-yarn  stockings,  and  sold  them  to  a 
dealer  in  the  city.  She  gave  away  every  cent  which  she  earned, 
and  carefully  concealed  the  direction  of  her  giving.  Even  Hatty 
did  not  know  of  it. 

Six  weeks  after  Hatty's  lover  left,  the  old  woman  across  the 
way  died.  After  the  funeral,  when  measures  were  taken  for  the 
settlement  of  the  estate,  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  little 
property  was  gone,  eaten  up  by  a  mortgage  and  the  interest. 
The  two  old  women  had  lived  upon  the  small  house  and  the  few 
acres  of  land  for  the  last  ten  years,  ever  since  Lavinia's  father 
had  died.  He  had  grubbed  away  in  a  boot-shop  and  earned 
enough  for  their  frugal  support  as  long  as  he  lived.  Lavinia 
had  never  been  able  to  work  for  her  own  living ;  she  was  not 
now.  "  Laviny  Dodge  will  have  to  go  the  poorhouse,"  every- 
body said. 

One  noon  Hatty  spoke  of  it  to  her  grandmother.  She  rarely 
spoke  of  anything  now,  but  this  was  uncommon  news. 

"  They  say  Laviny  Dodge  has  got  to  go  to  the  poorhouse," 
said  she. 

"  What  ?  " 

"  They  say  Laviny  Dodge  has  got  to  go  to  the  poorhouse." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  on't." 

"  They  say  it's  so." 

That  afternoon  Esther  went  over  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
report  for  herself.  She  found  Lavinia  sitting  alone  in  the  kitchen,, 
crying.     Esther  went  right  in,  and  stood  looking  at  her. 

"  It's  so,  ain't  it  ? "  said  she. 

Lavinia  started.  There  was  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  red,, 
distorted  face  ;  then  she  hid  it  again,  and  went  on  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro  and  sobbing.  She  had  seated  herself  in  the 
rocking  chair  to  weep.  "  Yes,"  she  wailed,  "  it's  so  !  I've  got 
to  go.  Mr.  Barnes  come  in,  an'  said  I  had  this  mornin'  ;  there 
ain't  no  other  way.  I've — got — to  go.  Oh,  what  would  mother 
have  said  ! " 

Esther  stood  still,  looking.  "  A  place  gits  run  out  afore  youi 
know  it,"  she  remarked. 

"  Oh  !  I  didn't  s'pose  it  was  quite  so  near  gone.  I  thought 
mebbe  1  could  stay — as  long  as  I  lived." 

"  You'd  oughter  hev  kept  account." 

"  I  s'pose  I  hed,  but  I  never  knew  much  'bout  money-matters,, 
an'  poor  mother,  she  was  too  old.  Father  was  real  sharp,  ef 
he'd  lived.  Oh,  I've  got  to  go  !  I  never  thought  it  would  come 
to  this  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  you're  fit  to  do  any  work." 

"  No  ;  they  say  I  ain't.  My  rheumatism  has  been  worse 
lately.  It's  been  hard  work  for  me  to  crawl  round  an'  wait 
on  mother.  I've  got  to  go.  Oh,  Esther,  it's  awful  to  think  li 
can't  die  in  my  own  home  !  Now  I've  got — to  die  in  the 
poorhouse  !     I've— got— to  die  in  the  poorhouse  ! " 

"  I've  got  to  go  now,"  said  Esther. 

"  Don't  go  ;  you  ain't  but  jest  come.  I  ain't  got  a  soul  to 
speak  to." 

"  I'll  come  in  agin  arter  supper,"  said  Esther,  and  went  out 
resolutely,  with  Lavinia  wailing  after  her  to  come  back.  At 
home  she  sat  down  and  deliberated.  She  had  a  long  talk  with, 
Hatty  when  she  returned. 

"  I  don't  care,"  was  all  she  could  get  out  of  the  girl,  who- 
was  more  silent  than  usual.      She  ate  very  little  supper. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  Esther  went  over  to  the  Dodge 
house.     The  windows  were  all  dark. 

"  Land,  I  believe  she's  gone  to  bed,"  said  the  old  woman, 
fumbling  along  through  the  yard. 

The  door  was  fast,  so  she  knocked.  "  Laviny,  Laviny,  be- 
you  gone  to  bed  ?     Laviny  Dodge  !  " 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  said  a  quavering  voice  on  the  other  side- 
presently. 

"  It's  me.     You  gone  to  bed  ? " 

"  It's  you.  Mis'  Gay,  ain't  it?" 

''Yes.     Let  me  in.     I  want  to  see  you  a  minute." 
Then  Lavinia  opened   the  door  and  stood  there,  her  old  , 
knees  knocking  together  with  cold  and  nervousness.     She  had 
got  out  of  bed  and  put  a  plaid  shawl  over  her  shoulders  when 
she  heard  Esther. 

"  1  want  to  come  in  jest  a  minute,"  said  Esther.  "  I  hadn't 
any  idee  you'd  be  gone  to  bed." 
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A    WORD    OF    COUNSEL   TO    MOTHERS  ! 

ir  your  little  ones  are  to  (trow  up  strong  and  healthy  give 
them  a  dish  of  Porridfte  daily— winter  and  summer ;  but 
DO  NOT  feed  them  on  American  or  other  foreirn  and 
inferior    oats,    no    matter  how    extensively    advertised 


have  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  are  rich  in  beneficial  pro- 
I'erties.  The  Porridge  made 
from  "Provost"  Oats  is  liked 
by  adults,  it  makes  weakly 
children  strone,  and  keeps 
strong  children  strong. 


Kor  particulars  of  the  "  Provost"  Oats  Gift  Spoon  (a  deliehtful  present 

for  Children),  see  leaflet  in  each  2-lb.  Packet  of  "  Provost  "  Oats 
R.      ROBINSON      &      SONS,      ANNAN,      SCOTLAND. 


To 
Drunkards 


.\iKs.  Geo.  Fuller, 
who  saved  her  husband. 


'1  here  is  a  cure  for  Drunkenness  which 
has  shed  its  radiance  into  thousands  of 
hitherto  desolate  homes.  It  does  its 
work  so  silently  and  surely  that  while 
the  devoted  wife,  sister,  or  brother  looks 
on,  the  drunkard  is  reclaimed,  even 
a4;ainst  his  will  or  without  his  know- 
ledge or  co-operation.  This  cure  is 
"Antidipso." 

This  famous  remedy  has  guided  many 
a  young  man  to  sobriety  and  into  the 
high  road  to  fortune,  and  has  saved  the 
father,  the  brother,  and  the  son. 

Send  name  and  address  to  the  Ward  Cbemlcal  Company, 
No.  38,  Century  House,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.,  and  they  will 
post  enough  oi  the  remedy  free  to  show  how  It  is  used  in  tea, 
coffee,  or  food. 

M»'».  tieorge  Fuller  anya  :  "I  am  only  loo  thankful  my  hus- 
band never  now  wishes  /or  intoxicating  liquor,  I  gave  him  Antidipso 
in  his  tea  and  coffee,  and  it  has  quite  curid hitn." 

FREE      TRIAL 

packet  will  be  sent  with  the  books,  and  testimonials  fiom  hundreds 

who  have  been  cured,  and  everything  needed  to  save  those  near  and 

dear  to  you.     Don't  neglect  to  write  today. 
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THE    DEATH    OF    CHRIST: 

Its  Place  and  Interpretation  In  the  New  Testament. 

By  JAMES  DENNEY,   D.D., 

Author  of  "  Studies  in  Theology,"  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68> 

This  book  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  Atonement  or  on 
Justihcation  :  it  is  an  examination  of  the  New  Testament  teachinij 
on  the  Death  of  Christ.  That  the  Death  of  Christ  has  a  place  in 
the  New  Testament  which  demands  for  it  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration will  not  l)e  questioned  by  any  one ;  and  though  the 
ground  has  often  \>een  traversed— in  whole  or  in  part— before,  there 
are  reasons  which  justify  at  the  present  time  such  a  study  as 
follows.— /n>»i  /it  Prrface. 

The  Late  Profeator  A.  B.  PAVIDSON.  P.P. 

BIBLICAL    AND    LITERARY 
LECTURES. 

By  A.    B.    DAVIDSON,    D.D. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6Sa 

CONTENTS— Biblical  Theology— The  Wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews— Hosea — Amos— Psalms  ii.,  Ixxii.,  and  ex.— 
The  English  Bible  and  its  Revision— Mohammed  and 
Islam  Arabic  Poetry  — Modern  Religion  and  Old  Tes- 
tament Immortality— The  /ialionaU  of  a  Preacher-- 
The  Uses  of  the  Old  Testament  for  Edification. 

Rev.  Principal  LINP8AY.  P.P. 

THE    CHURCH    AND    THE 

MINISTRY 

IN  THE   EARLY  CENTURIES. 

By  THOMAS  M.    LINDSAY,   D.D., 

PnHripal  0/  Iht  Umlld  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
8vo,  cloth.  10s.  ed. 
CONTENTS -The  New  Testament  Conception  of  the 
Church  of  Christ— The  Picture  of  a  Church  in  Apos- 
tolic Times— The  Prophetic  Ministry  of  the  Primitive 
Church  -The  Church  of  the  First  Century— Creating 
its  Ministry— The  Churches  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Centuries— Changing  their  Ministers— The  Fall  of  the 
Prophetic  Ministry  and  the  Conservative  Revolt- 
Ministry  changing  to  Priesthood -The  Roman  State 
Religion  and  its  Effects  on  the  Organisation  of  the 
Church. 

RsT.  Principal  RAINY.  P.P. 

SOJOURNING    WITH    GOD, 
AND    OTHER    SERMONS. 

By  the    REV.    ROBERT    RAINY,    D.D.. 

Pnmpal  »/  /*«  Umled  Free  Chmch  College,  Eilmhurgh. 
Crown  8v(>,  cloili.  6S. 
CONTENTS  Sojourning  with  God-The  River-Rest 
for  God's  Servants-  The  Light  of  the  World  -The 
Request  of  Zebedee's  Children  -  Sleep  -  Christ's 
Mother  and  Brethren  -The  Elder  Son  The  Child 
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The  Appeal  of  the  Harvest -Receiving  Forgiveness 
—The  Prospect  of  Dying  -  Mutability  and  Endurance. 
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HODDER  *  STOUGHTON.  ,^,  P.ierno,ter  Row,  E.C. 


The  fire  had  gone  out,  and  it  was  chilly  in  the  kitchen, 
where  the  two  women  sat  down. 

"You'll  ketch  your  death  of  cold  in  your  night-gown,''  said 
Esther.     "You'd  better  git  somethin'  more  to  put  over  you." 

"  I  don't  keer  if  I  do  ketch  cold,"  said  Lavinia,  with  an  air 
of  feeble  recklessness,  which  sat  oddly  upon  her. 

"  Laviny  Dodge,  don't  talk  so." 

"  I  don't  keer.  I'd  ruther  ketch  my  death  of  cold  than  not  ; 
then  I  shouldn't  have  to  die  in  the  poorhouse."  The  old  head, 
in  its  little  cotton  night-cap,  cocked  itself  sideways  with  pitiful 
bravado. 

Esther  rose,  went  into  the  bedroom,  got  a  quilt,  and  put  it 
over  Lavinia's  knees.  "There,"  said  she,  "you  hev  that  over 
you.  There  ain't  no  sense  in  your  talkin'  that  way.  You're  jest 
a-flyin'  in  the  face  of  Providence,  an'  Providence  don't  mind 
the  little  flappin'  you  kin  make,  any  more  than  a  barn  does  a 
swaller." 

"  I  can't  help  it." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  I— can't  help  it." 

"  Yes,  you  kin  help  it,  too.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I've 
come  over  here  for.  I've  been  thinkin'  on't  all  the  arternoon, 
an'  I've  made  up  my  mind.  I  want  you  to  come  over  and  live 
with  me." 

Lavinia  sat  feebly  staring  at  her.     "  Live  with  you  ? " 

"Yes.  I've  got  my  house  an'  my  pension,  an'  I  pick  up 
some  with  my  knittin'.  Two  won't  cost  much  more'n  one.  I 
reckon  we  kin  git  along  well  enough." 

Lavinia  said  nothing,  she  still  sat  staring.  She  looked 
scared. 

Esther  began  to  feel  hurt.  "  Mebbe  you  don't  want  to 
come,"   she  said  stiffly,  at  last. 

Lavinia     shivered.        "  There's   jest — one     thing "    she 

commenced. 

"  What  ? " 

"  There's  jest  one  thing " 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  I  dunno  what Mother You're  real  good  ;  but 

Oh,  I  don't  see  how  I  kin  come,  Esther  ! " 

"Why  not?  If  there's  any  reason  why  you  don't  want  to 
live  with  me,  I  want  to  know  what  'tis." 

Lavinia  was  crying.  "  I  can't  tell  you,"  she  sobbed  ;  "but. 
mother If— you  didn't  work  Sundays.     Oh  ! " 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  you'd  ruther  go  to  the  poorhouse 
than  come  to  live  with  me,  Lavinia  Dodge  ? " 

"  I— can't  help  it." 

"Then  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  you  kin  go." 

Esther  went  home  and  said  no  more.  In  a  few  days  she, 
peering  around  her  curtain,  saw  poor  Lavinia  Dodge,  a  little, 
trembling,  shivering  figure,  hoisted  into  the  poorhouse  covered 
waggon  and  driven  off.  After  the  waggon  was  out  of  sight,  she 
sat  down  and  cried. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon.  Hatty  had  just  gone  to  lier 
work,  having  scarcely  tasted  her  dinner.  Her  grandmother 
had  worked  hard  to  get  an  extra  one  to-day,  too,  but  she  had 
no  heart  to  eat.  Her  mournful  silence,  which  seemed  almost 
obstinate,  made  the  old  woman  at  once  angry  and  wretched. 
Now  she  wept  over  Lavinia  Dodge  and  Hatty,  and  the  two 
causes  combined  made  bitter  tears. 

"  I  wish  to  the  land,"  she  cried  out  loud  once^"  I  wish  to 
the  land  I  could  find  some  excuse  ;  but  I  ain't  goin'  to  give  up 
what  I  think's  right." 

Esther  Gay  had  never  been  so  miserable  in  her  life  as  she 
was  for  the  three  months  after  Lavinia  Dodge  left  her  home. 
She  thought  of  her,  she  watched  Hatty,  and  she  knitted. 
Hatty  was  at  last  beginning  to  show  the  efifects  of  her  long 
worry.  She  looked  badly,  and  the  neighbours  began  speaking 
about  it  to  her  grandmother.  The  old  woman  seemed  to 
rc=ent  it  when  they  did.  At  times  she  scolded  the  girl,  at 
limes  she  tried  to  pet  her,  and  she  knitted  constantly,  week- 
days and  Sundays. 

Lavmia  had  been  in  the  almshouse  three  months,  when  one 
of  the  neighbours  came  in  one  day  and  told  Esther  that  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed.  Her  rheumatism  was  worse,  and 
she  was  helpless. 

Esther  dropped  her  knitting,  and  stared  radiantly  at  the 
neighbour.  "  You  said  she  was  an  awful  sight  of  trouble, 
didiit  you.'"  said  she. 
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PROFESSOR  W.  M.  RAMSAY.  D.C.L. 

THE   EDUCATION  OF  CHRIST: 
HILLSIDE  REVERIES. 

By  W.  M.  RAMSAY.  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

Prv/rssor  itf  Humanity  in  Ahtrdtin  University. 

Second  Edition,  completing  Fourth   Thousand, 
nearly  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  clcth,  2s.  6d. 
In  a  form  much  abbreviated  to  suit  the  due  limits,  Chapters 
l.-V.  and  VIII.  of  this  book  formed  the  Murtle  Lecture  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  The  lecture — not  really  a  lecture,  but 
rather  the  dream  of  a  student's  life — was  given  only  with  reluctance 
and  much  diffidence,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  lectures.  It  is  published  now,  in  an  improved 
but  still  imperfect  form,  at  the  wish  of  my  friend  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll  (from  whose  advice  I  have  on  other  occasions  gained  much), 
in  the  hope  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  may  be  not  altogether  devoid  of 
interest  for  a  wider  audience,  if  such  it  should  find. — From  the 
Prifait. 

lAW  MACLAREN. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  MASTER. 

By  JOHN  WATSON,  D.D., 

Author  of  "The  Mind  of  the  Master,'  etc. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
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what  befell  Him  at  their  hands.  Various  incidents  in  pursuance 
of  this  plan  hat'c  been  selected  and  grouped  into  chapters,  each  of 
which  is  a  harmony  in  itself  and  shows  one  facet,  at  least,  of  the 
Life.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  also  to  show,  as  far  as  that  is 
possilile,  the  world's  indebtedness,  from  the  First  Century  until 
now,  to  the  Founder  of  Christianity." 
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originality  of  treatment  arc  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a 
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Scotsman. 
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"Yes;  Mis' Marvin  said  it  was  worse  than  takin'  care  of  a 

baby." 

"  I  should  think  it  would  take  about  all  of  anybody's  time." 

"  I  should.  Why,  Esther  Gay,  you  look  real  tickled  'cause 
she's  sick  !"  cried  the  woman  bluntly. 

Esther  coloured.     "  You  talk  pretty,"  said  she. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  ;  you  looked  so.  I  don't  s'pose  you 
was,"  said  the  other  apologetically. 

That  afternoon  Esther  Gay  made  two  visits  :  one  at  the 
selectmen's  room,  in  the  town  hall,  the  other  at  Henry  Little's. 
One  of  her  errands  at  the  selectmen's  room  was  concerning  the 
reduction  of  her  taxes. 

"  I'm  a-payin'  too  much  on  that  Icetle  house,"  said  she,  stand- 
ing up,  alert  and  defiant.  "  It  ain't  wuth  it."  There  was  soine 
dickering,  but  she  gained  her  point.  Poor  Esther  Gay  would 
never  make  again  her  foolish  little  boast  about  her  large 
tax.  More  than  all  her  patient,  toilsome  knitting  was  the 
sacrifice  of  this  harmless  bit  of  vanity. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  Littles',  Henry  was  out  in  the  yard. 
He  was  very  young  ;  his  innocent,  awkward  face  flushed  when 
he  saw  Esther  coming  up  the  path. 

"  Good  arternoon,"  said  she. 
Henry  jerked  his  head. 

"  Your  mother  to  home  ? " 

"Ye— s." 

Esther  advanced  and  knocked,  while  Henry  stood  staring. 

Presently  Mrs.  Little  answered  the  knock.  She  was  a  large 
woman.  The  astonished  young  man  saw  his  mother  turn  red 
in  the  face,  and  rear  herself  in  order  of  battle,  as  it  were,  when 
she  saw  who  her  caller  was  ;  then  he  heard  Esther  speak. 

"  I'm  a-comin'  right  to  the  p'int  afore  I  come  in,"  said  she. 
"  I've  heard  you  said  you  didn't  want  your  son  to  marry  my 
grand-daughter  because  you  didn't  like  some  things  about 
me.     Now,   I  want  to  know  if  you  said  it." 

"'Yes  ;  I  did,"  replied  Mrs.  Little,  tremulous  with  agitation, 
red,  and  perspiring,  but  not  weakening. 

"Then  you  didn't  have  nothin' again' Hatty,  yon  nor  Henry? 
'Twa'n't  an  excuse  ?" 

"  1  ain't  never  had  anything  against  the  girl." 

"Then  I  want  to  coiTie  in  a  minute.  I've  got  somethin'  1 
want  to  say  to  you,  Mrs.  Little." 

"  Well,  you  can  come  in — if  you  want  to." 

After  Esther  had  entered,  Henry  stood  looking  wistfully 
at  the  windows.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  not  wait 
to  know  the  reason  of  Esther's  visit.  He  took. things  more 
soberly  than  Hatty  ;  he  had  not  lost  his  meals  nor  his  sleep  ; 
still,  he  had  suffered.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  girl,  and  he  had 
a  heart  which  was  not  easily  diverted.  It  was  hardly  possible 
that  he  would  ever  die  of  grief,  but  it  was  quite  possible  that  he 
inight  live  long  with  a  memory,  young  as  he  was. 

When  his  mother  escorted  Esther  to  the  door,  as  she  took 
leave,  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  her  manner.  "  Come 
again  soon,  Mis'  Gay,"  he  heard  her  say  ;  "  run  up  any  time 
you  feel  like  it,  an'  stay  to  tea.      I'd  really  like  to  have  you." 

"Thank  ye,"  said  Esther,  as  she  went  down  the  steps.  She 
had  an  aspect  of  sweetness  about  her  which  did  not  seem 
to  mix  well  with  herself. 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  Hatty  lying  on  the  lounge. 
"  How  do  you  feel  to-night  ?"  said  she,  unpinning  her  shawl. 

"  Pretty  well." 

"  You'd  better  go  an'  brush  your  hair  an'  change  your 
dress.  I've  been  over  to  Henry's  an'  seen  his  mother,  an' 
1  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  over  here  to-night." 

Hatty  sat  bolt  upright  and  looked  at  her  grandmother. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  I  say.  I've  been  over  to  Mrs.  Little's,  an'  we've  had 
a  talk.  I  guess  she  thought  she'd  been  kind  of  silly  to  make 
such  a  fuss.  I  reasoned  witli  her,  an'  I  guess  she  saw  I'd  been 
more  right  about  some  things  than  she'd  thought  for.     \\\'  as 

far  as  goin'  to  mcetin'  an'  knittin'  Sundays  is  concerned 

Well,  I  don't  s'pose  I  kin  knit  any  more  if  I  want  to.  I've  been 
to  see  about  it,  an'  Laviny  Dodge  is  coinin'  here  Saturday, 
an'  she's  so  bad  with  her  rheumatiz  that  she  can't  move,  an'  I 
guess  it'll  be  all  1  kin  do  to  wait  on  her,  without  doin'  much 
knittin'.  Mebbe  I  kin  git  a  few  minutes  evenin's,  but  I  reckon 
'Iwon't  amount  to  much.  Of  course  I  couldn't  go  to  mectin'  if 
1  wanted  to.  1  couldn't  leave  Laviny." 
"  Did  slie  s;iy  he — was  coming?" 
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HODDER    &   STOUGHTON'S 
NEW    WORKS. 

Rev.  PROFESSOR  STALKER.  P.P. 

THE   SEVEN   CARDINAL 
VIRTUES. 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  JAMES  STALKER,  D.D., 

Author  of  "  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,' 

"  Iirago  Chrisli,"  etc. 

A  new  volume  of  the  Uitle  Books  on  Religion  Series. 

Cloth,  Is.  ed. 

The  Late  Principal  KING. 

THE  THEOLOGY  OF  CHRIST'S 
TEACHING. 

By  JOHN  M.  KINO, 

Princi|ml  of  M.initoba  College,  Winnipeg. 

With  an  InlriKluction  by  the  Rev.  Professor  James  Orr,  D.I). 
8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

The  subject  lo  be  treated  is  not  simply  Biblical  theology  as  dis- 
tinguished from  systematic  ;  it  is  Biblical  theology  only  as  embraced 
in  the  jiersonal  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  whole  materials  for 
it  accordingly  arc  to  Ik;  found  in  those  statements  recorded  in  the 
GosjK'Is  respecting  God  and  Divine  things,  whicli  the  .Saviour  made 
iluring  Ilis  earthly  life,  and  in  His  own  proper  person.  In  handling 
this  subject,  the  course  taken  is  at  once  to  isolate  and  lo  group  these 
statements,  and  lo  relate  ihcm  in  the  manner  best  fitted  to  biing  to 
light  their  mutual  connjctions.  —  From  I.N'J'ROUUCTION. 

SIR  ROBERT  ANDERSON. 


THE   BIBLE  AND   MODERN 
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By  Sir  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  K.C.B.,   LL.D. 

With  a  Preface  by  tlie  Right  Kev.  IIamji.kv  C.  (;.  Moiii.K,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

What  is  the  liook  ?     It  is  the  free  and  (to  use  the  word  in  its  Ix:st 

sense)  {Mipular  preseiitaticm  of  the  results  of  an  independent  study  of 

the   New   Criticism,   .as  aclu.illy   put    before   us   in   representative 

works,  (lone  by  a  student  entirely  free  from  professional  bi.is,  and 

trained  in  a  severe  school  of  legal  and  judicial  investigation  to  sift 

witnes>es  and  weigh  evidence.— y^rom  Preface  by  the  Lord  BiSHOf 

OK  iJl^mtAM. 

THE    GOSPEL    AND    SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 

By  the  Rev.  AMBROSE  SHEPHERD  (.QIasjfow). 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,   2S.  6d. 
Rev.  DAVIP  WATSON. 

IN    LIFE'S    SCHOOL. 
A  Book  for  Young:  Men. 

By   DAVID  WATSON, 

Minister  of  St.  Clements  I'ari>h,  Glasgow;   Author  of 
"  Di-cipleship." 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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"  Yes  ;  she  said  she  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was  up." 

The  young  man  did  come  that  evening,  and  Esther  re- 
tired to  her  little  bedroom  early,  and  lay  listening  happily  to 
the  soft  murmur  of  voices  outside. 

Lavinia  Dodge  arrived  Saturday.  The  ne.\t  morning,  when 
Hatty  had  gone  to  church,she  called  Esther.    "  I  want  to  spealc 

to  you  a  ininute,"  said  she.     "  I  want  to  know  if Mr.  Winter 

biought  me  over,  and  he  married  the  Ball  girl  that's  been  in 

the  post-office,  you  know,  and  somethin'  he  said Esther 

Gay,  I  want  to  know  if  you're  the  one  that's  been  send  in'  that 
money  to  me  and  tnother  all  along?" 

Esther  coloured,  and  turned  to  go.  "  I  don't  see  why  you 
think  it's  me." 

"  Esther,  don't  you  go.     1  know  'twas  ;  you  can't  say  'twa'n't.' 

"  It  wa'n't  much,  anyhow." 

'"Twastous.  It  kept  us  goin'  a  good  while  longer.  We 
never  said  anythin'  about  it.  Mother  was  awful  proud,  you 
know,  but  I  dunno  what  we  should  have  done.  Esther,  how 
could  you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  it  wa'n't  anythin'.     It  was  extra  money.     I  airn'd  it.'' 

"Knittin"?" 

Esther  jerked  her  head  defiantly.  The  sick  woman  Ijcgan 
to  cry.  "  If  I'd  ha'  known,  I  would  ha'  come.  I  wouldn't  have 
said  a  word." 

"  Yes,  you  would,  too.  N'ou  was  bound  to  stan'  up  for  wliat 
you  thought  was  right,  jest  as  itiuch  as  I  was.  Now,  w-e've 
both  stood  up,  and  it's  all  right.  Don't  you  fret  no  more 
about  it." 

"To  think " 

"  Land  sakes,  don't  cry.  The  tea's  all  steeped,  and  I'm 
goin'  to  bring  you  in  a  cup  now." 

Henry  came  that  evening.  About  nine  o'clock  Esther  got 
a  pitcher  and  went  down  to  the  well  to  draw  some  water  for  the 
invalid.  Her  old  joints  were  so  tired  and  stiff  that  she  could 
scarcely  move.  She  had  had  a  hard  day.  After  she  had  filled  her 
|)itcher  she  stood  resting  for  a  moment,  staring  up  at  the  bright 
sitting-room  windows.  Henry  and  Hatty  were  in  there  :  just  a 
simple,  awkward  young  pair,  with  nothing  beautiful  about  them, 
save  the  spark  of  eternal  nature,  which  had  its  own  light.  Hut 
they  sat  up  stiflly  and  timidly  in  their  two  chairs,  looking  at 
each  other  with  full  content.  They  had  glanced  solemly  and 
bashfully  at  Esther  when  she  passed  through  the  room  ;  she 
appeared  not  to  see  them. 

Standing  at  the  well,  looking  up  at  the  windows,  she 
chuckled  softly  to  herself.  "  It's  all  settled  right,"  said  she, 
"  an'  there  don't  none  of  'em  suspect  that  I'm  a-carryin'  out  my 
p'int  arter  all." 


The  Treasures  of  the  Sno'w 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
'"I'^HINK  of  the  purity  of  the  snow  -what  a  wonderful  white 
■^  it  is  !  You  can  get  no  other  white  like  it.  If  you  would 
learn  the  lesson  of  purity,  never  say  an  impure  word.  You 
cannot  help  the  thought  coming  into  your  mind,  but  do  not 
cherish  the  thought.  Then  think  of  two  things  about  the  snow 
which  we  do  not  often  think  of  connecting  together.  One  is 
silcntness,  and  the  other  is  power.  The  strongest  things  in  the 
the  world  are  the  most  silent.  The  snow  is  strong.  You  can 
take  it  in  your  hands  and  melt  it  ;  but  when  all  the  flakes  have 
drifted  together,  an  engine  cannot  break  it.  It  will  get  so  strotig 
that  it  will  cotiie  down  from  the  mountains,  and  then,  rushing 
down  along  the  mountain-side,  crush  hundreds  of  hoitses.  It 
is  strong  and  silent.  Your  lives  would  be  stronger  if  they  were 
silent.  .Another  thing  about  snow  is  that  it  joins  together  two 
things  not  always  together — beauty  and  usefulness.  The  snow, 
which  we  talk  of  as  cold,  is  the  thing  that  keeps  the  life  and 
warmth  in  the  roots  in  the  earth.  It  keeps  out  of  the  earth  the 
cold  east  wind  and  keeps  in  the  irioisture.  It  is,  therefoie,  not 
only  beautiful  in  giving  beauty  to  others,  but  it  is  useful  When 
you  see  the  snow  in  the  streets,  you  can  say,  "  O  God,  for  Jesu's 
sake,  make  my  heart  and  my  life  even  purer  than  that  white 
snow."  .And  then  think  of  its  use,  and  say  :  "  If  it  be  Thy  will,  0 
( iod,  make  my  life  a  little  use  to  some,  and  make  it  beautiful, 
not  with  an  earthly  beauty,  but  with  the  beauty  of  faith  and 
holiness." 
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Things  Worth  Noting 


Delicious  Cofkkk.— Asa  Keneral  rule  few  housewives  can 
satisfy  their  men-folk  in  the  making  of  their  coffee.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case  that  in  many  instances  the  man  essays  to 
make  it  himself  Indifferent  coffee  is  not  altogether  the  fault  of 
the  maker,  for  there  is  no  more  uncertain  article  to  handle  than 
coffee.  To  get  the  best  results,  absolutely  newly  ground  coffee 
is  necessary,  and  the  atmosphere  lias  an  almost  immediate 
deleterious  effect  upon  it.  Then  the  bean  may  be  badly  roasted 
or  badly  ground.  In  Paterson's  "  Camp  "  Coffee  you  have 
ill  the  qualities  and  fragrance  of  the  newly  roasted,  newly 
1  ound  bean  put  in  pemianent  and  imperishable  condition,  and 
(inly  boiling  water  is  required.  To  have  it  perfection,  use  equal 
parts  of  boiled  milk  and  water  ;  the  result  will  be  a  fragrant 
l)everage  that  will  meet  the  taste  of  the  most  fastidious  of  the 
male  sex. 

A  U.SKFUI.  Chkist.mas  Gift.— An  "Alexander"  Meat 
Chopper  and  "Alexander"  Knife  Cleaner  would  form  a  most 
acceptable  gift  to  a  housewife  who  does  not  at  present  possess 
these  indispensable  articles.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  of  the 
usual  "  Christmas  present  "  style  of  article,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  select  anything  which  would  be  found  more  useful  in 
the  home.  The  meat  choppers  can  be  bought  at  all  prices  from 
6s.  to  22s.,  and  they  will  not  only  cut  meat,  but  will  also  chop 
all  kinds  of  vegetables,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  bread,  suet,  etc. 
The  "  Alexander "  Knife  Cleaner  is  as  perfect  a  machine 
for  cleaning  knives  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Some  people 
object  to  having  their  knives  cleaned  in  a  machine  on  account 
of  the  blades  wearing  so  quickly,  and  in  days  gone  by  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  case.  It  was,  however,  before 
the  days  of  the  "  Alexander,"  for  although  this  appliance  polishes 
so  easily  and  quickly,  it  does  not  wear  the  knives,  blades  and 
shoulders  being  both  polished  without  any  pressure.  Another 
point  in  the  favour  of  the  "  Alexander "  is  that  it  cleans 
forks  as  well  as  knives.  It  costs  only  half  a  guinea,  and  is 
supplied  by  any  ironmonger,  packed  in  a  box.  The  word 
■'  Alexandervverk  "  is  cast  on  the  body  of  these  appliances,  and 
those  who  purchase  them  should  be  careful  to  note  that  this 
word  appears,  as  it  is  a  guarantee  that  they  are  purchasing  the 
genuine  article. 

A  Pure  Toilet  So.'^p.— Among  the  really  pure  toilet  soaps 
that  have  the  additional  merit  of  being  delightfully  perfumed, 
the  Herb  Soaps  of  the  Erasmic  Company  rank  very  high.  The 
two  most  popular,  the  Peerless  and  the  Elite  (the  former  a  dark 
and  the  latter  a  light  soap),  are  obtainable  at  any  chemist 
at  4^.  per  tablet,  and  are  unexcelled  for  their  refreshing 
properties,  the  brightness  and  clearness  that  they  give  to  the 
complexion,  their  charming  and  delightful  fragrance,  and  their 
absolute  freedom  from  anything  injurious  to  the  skin.  The 
Erasmic  Company  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  merit  of  their 
soap  that  they  will  send  to  any  one  mentioning  The  Briti.sh 
Monthly"  two  sample  tablets,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  two 
penny  stamps. 

Some  Good  Lines  in  Furs.— The  Todd  Manufacturing 
Co.,  of  If,  Edmund  Place,  Aldersgate  Street,  London,  E.C., 
are  offering  fur  goods,  both  for  adult  and  children's  wear,  at 
very  tempting  prices.  A  child's  necklette  and  muff  complete, 
in  imitation  white  bear,  at  2s.  bd.,  makes  a  ver)'  dainty  little 
set.  A  similar  set  in  imitation  white  Tibet  costs  y.  i  \ii. 
complete,  or  with  fancy  lined  and  corded  muff,  4.r.  6d.  The 
postage  on  either  of  these  is  5^/.  extra.  For  y.  \\d.  a  lady's 
muff  and  necklette  in  imitation  black  Tibet  is  offered,  or  for 
a  shilling  extra  in  imitation  Chinchilla,  and  in  each  case 
both  muff  and  necklette  are  lined  throughout  with  satin.  .A 
lady's  Marmot  necklette  at  ^s.  ()d.,  or  muff  at  Sj.  6</.,  or  the 
two  complete  at  14J.,  would  make  a  most  handsome  present, 
and  one  which  could  not  fail  to  be  appreciated.  We  cannot 
afford  space  to  give  further  particulars  of  furs  offered  by  this 
firm,  but  hope  that  readers  of  The  British  Mo.nthi.v  will 
secure  a  catalogue  and  peruse  it  themselves.  The  newest 
things  in  the  way  of  skirts,  jackets,  and  costuints  arc  illustrated 
in  this  list,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  arc  offered  are  most 
reasonable.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  recommend  anything 
which  will  be  found  therein,  for  most  readers  of  The  Hkitish 
Monthly  are  acquainted  with  this  firm,  and  doubtless  many 
have  had  dealings  with  them,  so  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  their  garments.  Their  new  catalogue  contains  a 
selection  of  garments  for  boys  and  girls,  which  is  a  new  feature, 
and,  needless  to  say,  an  addition  which  is  worthy  of  the  closest 
attention  of  those  who  have  children  to  clothe. 
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Cures  a  Case  of  9  Years' 
Chronic  Rheumatism. 

Mr.  WM.  CARRINGTON.  or  Th«  V«w..  M«i«.  .t    «rtt 
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30  Days'  Free  Trial 
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W.  MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 
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And  other  Graduates  and  Specialists. 

Air  dry  and  bracing ;    fine  situation ;   large 

ptajring  field  ;  new  science  room  ;  preparation 

for  Universities. 
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FREE    CHURCH  PUBLIC    5CH00L. 

Ft*U    3io4ter»t    In»prot*eni^ntm. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon.  M,A., 

Lata  Scholar  of  King's  College,   Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


Barroflate  taaies' 
College, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 

©irecfot : 
Q.  M.  SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

J^eaimieluee : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES.  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Eslablished  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  if  98. 

Well-equipped  Boarding-Scliool  for  Boys 
of  all  Denomlnalions. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms, Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields.  Electric 
Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country  district  for 
Natural  History  and  Cycling. 

REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Gloucester;  Rev.  R.J.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Brighton; 
Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D.,  London  ;  Rev. 
A.  M.  Faireairn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Mansfield  College, 
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Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 
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Terms : 
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Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bewick,  Esq., 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Hoore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GROTJNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Ctiemical  Laboratory. 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 

(FortMer/v  Ittdef>ttident  College). 
Htadmaater—il  1)  WuriTAKEK.  M.A.,  Ll..M.,U.Sc. 


IS  A  HIGH  CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
Reprr»nlilivrt  of  the  CongreKalional  and  Baptist 
L'nionB,  the  Synod  of  tlie  Prcabyterian  Church  of 
EnjiUnd,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Calvin- 
UtK  Methodist  Church  of  Wales,  constitute  a  large 

portion  of  the  Governing  Body. 

InCLDllvt  Boarders'  Kms  from  31  Gns.  a  Year 

Prospectun  on  apptirntioM. 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 

■  555. 


Headmaster:    G.  W.  S.  HOWSON,  M.A. 

(L.\TE  OF   UPPINGHAM   SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  close  to  Sheringham  al 

Cromer.     Splendid  climate.     Tlie  soil  is  gravel  on  chal 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

fflovcrnora : 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 


Clasarooma,  Laboratories, 

Workshops  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  an  estintatsd  expen- 
diture of  JS40,0aa. 

Highest  Inclusive  Fees,  £S7  per  annum. 

SCIENCE  ANB  HODESN  LANOUAOES 

TATTGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.    ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

YEARLY    LEAVING    EXHIBITIONS    OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

For  further  particulars  address  the  HeadmaeMr 
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EVERY    WISE    WOMAN 

WILL     INSIST     ON     HAVING 


S*wtct  and  wore  ecofioinical  th<in  comnion  brct  siij;jrs.     It  prodBcei  DO  fermentation, 

THE  BEST  SU6AR  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES, 

Ask  ynorr.torr  f.r  CROBHELD'S  PURE  CANE  BHOAR. 

CROSFIELD'S,  Ltd.,  Suf^ar   Refiners,   Liverpool. 


&  Cos 


Scotch 


/  DELICIOUS 
CHRISTMAS  DELICACY 


The  "LANCET  says:  "5uch  illne<;«; 
as  is  usually  associated  with  weathtr 
changes,  is  to  a  Jarge  extent  preventablt 
No  one  (at  any  season)  should  overloolc 
the  value  of  dry  and  absorbent  Woollen 
Under%vear." 

This  trade  mark  is  a  guarantee  of  Pure. 
I  itrht.  Ab50rbent  Material. 


to  be  obtained  through  all  the  best  hosiers  an 

Ladies  Outfitters,  from  the  sole  makers: 

JAMES  HENDERSON  6^  C9,  HENDAWICK  WORKS- HAWICK. 


N.B./ 


ALL  BRITISH  HOUSEWIVES  pur- 
chased "MATCHLESS"  METAL 
POLISH  in  ppeference  to  Foreign  Metal 
Polishes,  it  would  enable  us  to  g'ive  em- 
ployment to  a  larger  number  of  British 
Workpeople.     W^e  Manufacture 

"MATCHLESS 
J!!»L  POLISH 

in  Eng-land,  also  make  all  cup  own 
Tins,  Capdboapd  Boxes,  ete. 

DON'T  PURCHASE  FOREIGN  POLISHES. 

Most  of  these  set  up  acid,  and  ape 
of  a  vepy  "Sticky"  natupe,  thus 
causing-  mope  laboup  in  polishing-. 
"  MATCHLESS  "  METAL  POLISH 
sppeads  evenly  over  the  supface  of 
the  metal,  can  be  easily  pemoved, 
and  ppoduces  quickly  a  lasting- 
bpillianey. 

IT  IS  ALSO  GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM   ACID, 
POISON   OR  GRIT. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS : 


"MATCHLESS"  METAL  POLISH  CO., 

LIVERPOOL. 
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NOTICES 

All  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  Ic 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Km, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  wilt  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magatine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thb 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  January  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  January  2  at  latest. 


hitherto  unpuhlishcd  nutter,  brudts  a 
of  photographs  and  other  illuitralioni. 


it  wm% 


Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  January  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


T 


HE  British  Monthly  for  February  will  be  a  special 
Parker  Memorial  Number,  and  will  contain  much 


The  month  of  November,  iqoj,  will  k)(i(  be  heW  \m 
mournful  memory  by  Free  (.'hufclMMn.  fin  Mnniltf, 
the  17th,  the  great  Wcsieyan  leader,  Hnik  Pnre  llagke^ 
passed  to  his  rest ;  and  on  Friday  oeaing,  No«««ber  tVk, 
Dr.  Parker's  long  suflering  ended.  Wc  paWwh  IIm  ■oatk 
a  plate  portrait  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  aho  two  fihalaipiyfta 
which  will  he  of  interest  to  his  coaatleaa  ailwlfi.  Om 
of  these  was  Uiken  orer  thirty  ycaia  Ifo  vfata  Im  ■■•  ■ 
student  at  Richmond  College.  The  other  ikam%  tk*  Mlt 
mission  room  at  Richmond  of  which  he  waa  fifcd  the 
"  Bishop."  His  two  student  coOeafBCB  at  the  aMn  M 
the  Wesleyans,  and  are  now  Aicbdcacoa  WMkii^  «l 
Durham,  and  the  Rev.  Jacob  Stephenaoo.  Vkw  o<  GcifOft 
The  profound  sorrow  stirred  in  MethodiaM  hy  Iht  •■If 
death  of  Mr.  Hughes  was  evident  at  the  City  tmA  Qipri 
on  his  ;funeraliday,  and  also  at  St.  Jantcs'i  Hal  «•  tit 
following  Sunday  evening,  when  in 
dressed  almost  without  exception  in 


/•/i.i.'o  ty  Emtst  H.  MilU\ 


THE   l..\TI     PK.    I'AKkKK    ... 
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THE  NORTH  UNITED  FREE  CHURCH,  LANGHOLM,  WHERE  DR.  PARKER 
PREACHED  HIS  FIRST  SERMON   IN  SCOTLAND 


rule  to  women,  and  proved  herself  an  even  more 
resolute  controversialist  at  Rome  than  St.  Francis 
himself. 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  who  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  1890,  is  surely  the  first  instance  in 
recorded  history  of  a  peer  turning  schoolmaster. 
His  lordship  adopted  the  Church  as  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  for  seventeen  years  Vicar  of  Worsley, 
near  Manchester.  During  this  period  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  education, 
especially  as  it  relates  to  the  formation  of  character 
in  boys;  and  on  the  death  of  the  late  marquis 
he  resigned  his  living,  and  opened  a  school  for 
gentlemen's  sons  at  Normanby  House,  Sandsend, 
which  was  ultimately  transferred  to  his  beautiful 
castle  at  Mulgrave,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitby.  This  fine  building  has  now  been  con- 
verted into  a  fully  equipped  modern  seminary. 
doors  more  than  two  hours  before  the  time  of  service.  It  Besides  the  spacious  schoolroom,  which  occupies  the  site 
is  generally  felt  that  the  best  memorial  to  Mr.  Hughes  of  what  was  formerly  a  courtyard,  there  are  classrooms, 
would  be  a  scheme  which  placed  the  work  of  the  West  with  a  chapel  adjoining  ;  while  the  old  riding-school  has 
Ix)ndon  Mission  on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Monetary  become  a  gymnasium  and  carpenter's  shop,  the  boys  being 
anxieties  in  connection  with  his  work  pressed  heavily  upon  taught  this  most  useful  craft  by  the  head  carpenter  on  the 
him  through  all  his  years  in  I^ndon,  and  he  was  forced  estate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  o'.hers  who 
to  toil  incessantly  in  the  effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  have  attended  the  Marquis  of  Normanby's  school  are  the 
Mission's  ever-growing  demands.  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  and  Lord  Somers, 

.  ,  _  .  all  of  whom  attended  the  King  at  his  Coronation.     Lord 

Normanby   was   made   a   Canon    of    Windsor    by   Queen 
Amongst  the  pleasant  social  gatherings  of  November     Victoria. 
were  the  receptions  held  in   honour  of  M.   Saba" 
tier,  the  biographer  of  St.  Francis.     One  of  these 
was    held     at    Westminster    Abbey,    where    Dean 
Armitage  Robinson  acted  as  host  to  a  very  large 
as.sembly.    Tea  was  served  in  the  Jericho  Room, 
and  the  address  was  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Cham- 
ber.    It  was  most  interesting  to  hear  M.  Sabatier 
talk  in  private  about  his  researches  in  convents  all 
over  Italy.    His  most  valuable  discovery  was  not, 
however,  made  in  Italy,,  but  in  Paris.     It  was  the 
finding  of  Fra  Leo's  early  biography  of  his  master, 
known  as  the  "  Mirror  of  Perfection."    M.  Sabatier's 
"  Life  of  St.  Francis "  was  written  before  this  dis- 
covery,   and    in   dealing    with    the    sources    then 
available  he  pointed  out  many  passages  which,  in 
his  opinion,  were  of  ancient  origin,  and  must  have 
been  fragments  from  some  lost  records.     He  pieced 
together    these   older   portions,  and  divided  them 
into  one  hundred  and  eighteen  chapters.     For  this 
he  was  sharply  criticised  by  German  scholars,  who 
asked  how  he  could  possibly  define  with  so  much 
exactitude  what  was  old  and  what  was  new.    Greatly 
to  his  delight  he  discovered  that,  when  the  "  Mirror 
of  Perfection  "  came  to  light,  out  of  its  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  chapters   no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  were  pieces  he  had  selected 
as  of  ancient  date.     M.  .Sabatier,  who  has  by  no 
means  exhausted  his  special  field  of  history    is  at 
present  engaged  in  searching  amongst  the  archives 
of  Italian  convents  for  documents  which  will  throw 
light  upon  St.  Clara,  who  adapted  the  Franciscan        ''''"'"*■>■'■"""'"'-.'■'*•.■"•/"%.  »"t-^ 
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Dr.  Ciillespie,  of  Mouswald,  who  has  been  nominated 
Moderator  of  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  well  deserves  the  honour.  A  most  popular 
and  hard  working  parish  minister,  he  has  for  many  years 
been  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  floor  of  the  (ieneral 
Assembly.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  meeting  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Church  without  the  stalwart  form 
of  the  genial  minister  of  Mouswald.  Shrewd,  practical,  and 
business  like.  Dr.  Gillespie  has  not  infrequently  shown 
himself  a  tower  of  strength  when  complicated  and  highly 
controversial  questions  were  before  the  House.  His 
splendid  services  to  the  Smaller  Livings  Fund  of  the 
Church  is  matter  of  common  knowledge.  When  he  took 
over  the  convenership  in  1897  the 
scheme  was  in  a  languishing  con- 
dition; but,  thanks  to  his  indomit- 
able energy,  it  has  now  become  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  of  the  Church's 
many  schemes.     Mouswald,   a  com- 


agricuUural  education  in  Scolknd  hM 
most  strenuous  advocate. 


There  is  something  smgularl)  »pgnftkn  im  0m  <h(t 
that  Dr.  Rob^on,  of  Perth,  i«  lo  «Kcc«d  I»».  Home,  id 
(iovan,  in  the  Moderatonhip  ol  the  United  FfW 
Dr.  Howie  is  a  roost  inde&tigkhic  wotktr  tn  tht 
home  missions;  Dr.  Rol>son  a  Ihnimnti giiii^ 
foreign  missionary  cnterprist.  The 
of  a  ministerial  family,  whoM 
membercd  by  old  United  Pmbyleriana.  Hia 
minister  of  Wellington  Street  CbuRh,  Gh^yB*. 
his  brothers  is  Dr.  John  Robam,  Abcfdwa,  wt»  «M 
Moderator  of  the  Sjnoi  In  1*99 . 
another  is  Mr.  \Vi 
S.S.C,  one  of  the 
>,(  the  Charch ;  wWia  a  ihiid  ^ 
Mr.  ilenry  Kobaon, 
of  tie    leading    bynan    im  Om 


OMatf 


\ 
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.HE  KfcV    J.  GILLESPIE.  LUD..  MOUSWAl 

M0DKKAT0R.Et«T  or  TH«  C^-;^  A— »  »   , 

Chvkh  or  ScoriASD 


pact  little  agricultural  village  of  only  six  hundred  mhabi- 
tants,  has  been  the  scene  of  Dr.  Gillespie's   labours   for 
thirty-seven  years.     In  fact,  he  has  a  hereditary  connection 
with  the  place,  for  in  the  churchyard  repose  the  dust  o 
several  generations  of  his  ancestors.     Dr.  Gillespie  attended 
Wamphray  Parish  School,  where,  curiously  enough,  he  ha  ^ 
as  pupils  Emeritus-Professor  Charteris  and  Dr.  Pagan,  o 
Bothwell,  both  of  whom  have  occupied  the  Moderator  s  chair. 
Dr.  Gillespie,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  agriculturist  with  a 
world-wide   reputation.     Evidence   of   this   was  ""'•""gj^ 
shown  quite  recently,  when  he  received  a  cablegram   ro 
the  United  States  asking  him  to  go  to  Chicago 'opd,^ 
cattle  at  the  great  International  Exhibition.     He  has  • 

director  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  for  t«e    ) 
iwo  years,   and  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  c.iusc 


English  Prcsbrtcrian  Church.    Tba  *•  *J*|*^ 

his  ministry  in  i«66  at  Inwmaa.  and  *m 

with  much  success  untU   189S.  •**  " 

pastorate  of   an    extension    «*•»»••« 

,he    active    duties   of  which   he    n^ 

From    the  wy  outset   *'*_^*r*7_  ^^laTrfT 

taken  a  deep  and  acti«  i««*«*J*  «*  Zio^   « 

missions,    and   the    Sytwd    "^'V^^  ^ 

when    it    .ppointed     h.«     f    *«    •^JV*    J 

Missionary  Kf^^  '"  ««««  *  t  J 

Browr.  of  PaisWy.     He  ^^ ^ 

work,  and  under  h.m  th*  MfaMe  «^- 

.ive.  and  incTcx.uHt«y  P^_^T„  . 

to  give  pcoof  oC  hi.  ^'^^^*:2IfZ  C. 
J.^  Mission  R^^^^^^^^^ 
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rlu>:a  bjf  J,  UofftUt  Prince's  Street,  Etiinburgk 

SIR  WILLIAM  MUIK, 
Who  mas  just  rssickku  the  Pmncii-alshii'  of  Edinburgh  University 

engrosses  most  of  his  time  and  attention.  The  Moderator- 
elect  has  a  son,  Dr.  R.  G.  Robson,  in  the  mission  field  at 
Rajpootana. 


leaving  college,  where  he  had  Dr.  Whyte  as  a  fellow- 
student,  he  was  for  a  brief  period  minister  of  the  congrega- 
tion at  Forfar.  From  there  he  removed  to  the  High  Church, 
Elgin,  one  of  the  most  important  charges  in  the  North  of 
Scotland.  At  Elgin  he  had  an  eminently  fruitful  ministry, 
and  he  soon  became  widely  known  as  an  evangelical  and 
cultured  preacher.  After  a  short  stay  in  Glasgow,  he 
crossed  the  Border,  and  became  pastor  of  Canning 
Street  Church,  Liverpool,  where  he  has  ministered  to  a 
deeply  attached  people  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Dr. 
Macphail  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  various  schemes 
of  the  Synod,  and  his  warm  interest  in  the  youth  of  the 
Church  is  well-known. 

Christianity  is  changing  the  life  of  the  people  of 
India,  and  it  will  modify  the  customs  of  the  home  more 
and  more.  The  marriage  age  is  being  raised,  and  in  our 
picture  we  have  a  portrait  of  a  young  evangelist  and  his 
bride  on  their  wedding-day. 

The  announcement  of  the  retirement  of  Sir  ^Villiam 
Muir  from  the  Principalship  of  Edinburgh  University  has 
been  received  throughout  the  educational  world  with  un- 
feigned regret.  Sir  William  has  held  the  office  since  1885, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  only  the  differ- 
ence of  a  few  months  between  his  term  and  that  of  his 
predecessor,  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  the  historian  of 
the  University.  Born  in  Glasgow  eighty-three  years  ago, 
Sir  William  Muir  matriculated  in  1834-5  at  the  University 
of  which  he  became  the  honoured  Principal  fifty-one  years 
later.  He  afterwards  attended  the  East  India  Company's 
College  at  Haileybury,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to 
India,  which  became  his  home  for  well-nigh  forty  years. 
During  his  long  stay  he  held  a  number  of  responsible 
positions,    including   the   Lieutenant-Governorship    of   the 


The  selection  of 
Dr.  Macphail,  of 
Liverpool,  to  be  the 
next  Moderator  of 
the  English  Pres- 
byterian Synod  is 
not  premature.  Dr. 
Macphail's  emi- 
nence as  a  scholar 
and  theologian,  his 
conspicuous  ser 
vices  to  the  Church, 
and  the  splendid 
work  he  has  done 
in  Liverpool  as 
minister  of  Canning 
Street  Church,  give 
weight  to  the  con- 
viction that  the 
honour  might  have 
come  sooner.  Dr. 
Macphail  began  his 
career  as  a  minister 
of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.    After 
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North- West  Provinces.  He  passed  through  many  thrilling 
experiences  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  When  it  was  at  its 
height,  he  was  one  of  the  large  number  of  civilians  and  mili- 
tary who  were  shut  up  for  several  months  in  the  fort  of  Agra, 
the  Intelligence  Department  there  being  under  his  charge. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  Sir  William  has  discharged  his 
duties  as  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University.  To  say  that 
he  has  filled  his  high  office  with  dignity  is  to  say  too  little. 
The  benign  influence  of  his  noble  Christian  character  has 
stretched  far  and  wide,  and  nowhere  has  it  l^een  more 
potent  than  among  the  students.  His'  deep  interest  in 
their  religious  welfare  has  been  a 
notable  feature  of  his  tenure  of 
office,  and  in  this  connection  many 
will  recall  the  frequency  with  which 
he  attended  the  meetings  'addressed 
by  the  late  Professor  Drummond. 
During  his  long  residence  in  India 
Sir  William  (who,  by  the  way,  was 
the  father-in-law  of  the  late  General 
Wauchope)  made  a  study  of  Moham- 
medanism, and  is  the  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  Mahomet "  and  a  volume 
on  the  Koran.  The  venerable  Prin- 
cipal's recreation  is  riding,  and  until 
his  recent  illness  he  was  to  be  seen 
almost  daily  on  horseback  in  the 
outskirts  of  Edinburgh. 


Thk  tecTcUryship  of  :he  rmynwiiill  UaiM  «f 
England  and  Wain  has  bccooM  vmmm 
resignation  of  tHc  Kev.  W.  j.  Woodi,  RA.,  and  1 
is  already  rife  as  to  who  will  b«  bit  wu— i 
than  ten  years  have  dapaed  since  Mr.  Waadi 
the  late  Dr.  Hannay.  In  ih«  inicnrai,  the  Vmtam  jmI 
its  organisations  have  grown  to  such  an  «al«it,  iInI  Mr. 
Woods,  who  has  never  thoromhiy  ncownd  froai  At 
effects  of  the  prolonged  illncM  he  had  l«o  ycM*  apa^ 
finds  he  is  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the 
and  exacting  duties  of  his  important  office,  whKh  1 
he  has  so  faithfully  discharged.  Mr.  Wooda  had  «  ■■>> 
ccssful  career  at  a  CmgnptiaMl 
minister.  He  received  Ui  dM» 
logical  irainirt);  at  New 
Hamprtead.  Hia  im 
at  Leamirtgton,  and  to 
proceeded  to  Manchoicr  aad  I 
the  late  Dr.  Parker's 
Cavendish  ChapcL 
later  Mr.  Wooda  accepted  the  yaa- 
torate  of  CTaptoo  Park  ClMRk, 
Ix>ndon,  and  it  was  while  MiMiMrr 
of  that  congregation  that  he  «M 
appointed  Secreury  of  the  C^MgNf*- 
tional  Union.  Hi*  tn^^mtiim  to 
now  l)cing  CMtsidned  htj  two  *i 
the  sunding  aab-i^unailncn  *i  thw 
Union. 


/'/io/o  fy  B.  J.  Edwards,  Hactnry 

THE  REV.  HUGH  PRICE  HUGHES 
As  A  Student  at  RiCHuimo  Colle<.« 


The  work  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  island 
of  Trinidad  is  carried  on 
exclusively  among  the  East 
Indian  population,  which 
numbers  85,000,  with  a 
yearly  addition  of  2,500. 
The  Church  has  6  minis- 
ters, with  4  ordained  East 
Indian  ministers  and  60 
catechists  at  work.  The 
Mission  in  the  Southern 
District  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  K.  J.  Grant, 
D.D.,  who,  when  he  landed 
thirty-two  years  ago.  had 
neither  place  to  lay  his  head 
nor  congregation  to  call  his 
own.  He,  however,  entered 
upon   his   work   with   all   the  zeal    and   enthusiasm   of  a 


Or  the  liateai  new  Miyar*  who 

are  Baptists,  Mr.  Alifarwi 

Purser,  of  MuilliHi|NfM, 
hapn,  the  mort 
caieer.  *•  Fiw 
boy  to  ««yw."  i«  bia 
succinct  dtKiip*"**  •>  *• 
hinarr.  Tht  «•  «*  •• 
^licslnml  MHant.  Mr. 
PlHicr  hM  rtaoilBliip*^ 
wnt  poriiJaa  by  I 
of  chaiacMr  ai 
He  M  a  senior  deaen*  •# 
Prince's  Street  Baptist 
Owrd^  tmA  m  tk  mm  ^ 


MISSION   HAM.  AT  RICHMONP 


Of  which  Mir.  HvtH«  was  caiwo  t»» 


'Bomr' 


young  missionary,  and  the  fruit  of  his  labours  is  seen  to- 
day in  a  beautiful  church,  with  a  fairly  well-to-do  and  sen 
self-supporting  congregation;  26  mission  stations  with  412 
communicants,  a  Training  School  for  teachers,  a  Theological 
College  for  native  preachers  and  catechists,  and  a  High 
School  affiliated  with  the  Royal  College,  iS  Primary  Schools 
with  2,453  scholars,  and  20  Sabbath  Schools  with  1,059 
scholars.  The  name  Susamaduir  is  Hindustani,  and  means 
"  The  Church  of  the  Good  News."  Like  .Solomon's  Temple, 
the  church  was  sixteen  years  in  building,  and  it  can  l)0ast 
of  an  organ  and  handsome  pulpit,  the  gifts  of  the  n)cml)crs. 


invited    by   no   less  a   dignitary 
Justice  to  accompany  him  to   ihc 

ice.     Alderman  Puner        "-' 
to    officially   attend    ih- 

Id  not  accept  the  .>....-  ^^ 

Urd   AUcrv-oe    wt«ld   maid   the    ».f«« 


Mr. 

bw 

dpfc.  itiMr    «»*»  ^ 

was  eterted  wmpm  b»  •• 
dH    Ixird   (liX 
ol  Fj«hMJ 
II  be  hMi  mwmi* 

n^b,  awi    --^- 
.owld.  Ik>« 


COUK 

pleased    if 
Church    wiih   bim. 


.tsclf  to  his  lordshitK  -h..  »«c«HWd  «^^j^' 
pn«tely.     Nooconformitv  would  he  a -^ — 

than  it  is.  -f  •"  «»><-  '^^k'^  "      , 
,he  same  Muir  or  whi.h, he  worth,  May«- 

is  nude. 
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THK  LATE  ALDERMAN 
W.  H.  HART,  J.P. 


Alderman  W.  H. 
Hart,  J. P.,  of  Bir- 

tminghani,  whose  sud- 
den death  came  as 
a  great  shock  to 
^  his  many  friends 
and  admirers,  was  a 
distinguished  and 
influential  Free 
Churchman,  whose 
services  the  cause 
—  of       Nonconformity 

could    ill    afford    to 
lose.    To  the  United 
Methodist     Free 
Churches  his  removal 
must   almost  appear 
an    irreparable    loss. 
For  many  years  he  gave  his  services  ungrudgingly  to  the 
Connexion,  and  brought   to    its    de- 
liberations the  fruits  of  an  eminently 
practical  and  sagacious    mind.      Mr. 
Hart  was  first  elected  a  member  of 
the  Connexional  Committee  in  1868, 
and  although  his  election  afterwards 
was    intermittent,  he    was,    neverthe- 
less, one  of  the  foremost  workers   in 
every  movement    that  pertained    to 
Connexional    consolidation    and    ad- 
vance.    When  Mr.  K.  Bird  resigned 
the    responsible    position    of    Con- 
nexional   Treasurer,    Mr.    Hart   was 
elected    to    succeed    him,    and    he 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  till 
the  day  of  his  death.      Possessing  a 
singularly  winsome  and  lovable  char- 
acter, Alderman  Hart  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  throughout  the  Con- 
nexion which   he  so  much  adorned. 
Besides  taking  a  most  active  part  in 
the  municipal  affairs  of  Birmingham  for  close  upon  twenty- 
five  years,  Mr.  Hart  was  an  ardent  politician.     For  many 
years  he  was   vice-president   of  the   Birmingham  Liberal 
Association,  and  on  the  retirement  in  1885  of  Sir  Richard 
Tangye  from    the   trcasurership    of  the   National   Liberal 
Federation,  he  was  chosen  his  successor— a  position    he 
held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


The  new  lx>rd  Mayor  of  Liverpool  (Mr.  \V.  Watson 
Rutherford),  like  his  predecessor  in  office,  Mr. Charles  Petrie, 
is  a  mcml>er  of  Scfton  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  of  whicii 
the  Rev.  iJr.  John  Watson  ("  Lin  Maclarcn  ")  is  ministir. 
In  his  earlier  days,  the  Lord  Mayor  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Young  Men's  Guild  in  connection  with  the  congrega- 
tion, and  bter,  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  l!ii;le 
Guild,  a  society  of  men  and  women  whicli  exi.sts  in  Selton 
Park  Church  for  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  and  Biblical 
problems.  But  of  recent  years  his  public  duties  iuive  accu- 
pied  so  much  of  his  time,  that  lie  has  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  give  up  mucli  of  his  Cliurch  work,  akhou.nh 
he  is  still   a   regular  worshipiK-r  at    Sefton    Park.     Several 


members  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  fLimily  teach  in  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  take  a  great  interest  in  temperance  work.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rutherford  are  very  charitably  disposed,  and  last 
summer,  for  a  fortnight,  they  daily  entertained  between  two 
hundred  and  three  hundrd  children  from  the  slums  of  Liver- 
pool in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Heathfield. 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

The  First   Prize    of  One    Guinea    is   this    month 
awarded  to— Rev.  W.  J.  Hatch, 


for 


for 


Photo  hy  Bt-07vn,  Barnes  £r*  Bell,  Liverpool 

THE  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LIVERPOOL, 
MR.   W.   WATSON   RUTHERFORD 

Who  is  a  Member  ok  Sefton  Park 
Presuytekian  Church 


Coimbatore,   S.  India, 

"An  Indian  Christian  Marriage  Party." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded  to — 
Mr.  George  McRouert, 

I,  Murieston  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 

"The  North  United  Free  Church,   Langholm." 

We  hope  to  receive  many  photographs  with  accompany- 
ing p.iragraphs,  for  our  February 
Competition.  The  latest  date  for 
sending  in  is  January  i.  Prizes 
of  One  Guinea  and  Half  a 
Guinea  will  be  awarded  as  before; 
and  Five  Shillings  will  be  paid  for 
each  of  the  other  photographs  by 
our  readers  which  appear  in  the 
February  Number. 


The  Rev.  J.  Moffat  Logan  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  succeed  the 
Rev.  Charles  Williams  in  the  pas- 
torate of  Cannon  Street  Church, 
Accrington,  which  has  been  vacant 
for  nearly  two  years.  Mr.  Logan, 
who  studied  at  Rawdon  College, 
began  his  ministry  in  1883.  Since 
1 891  he  has  been  pastor  of  Old  King 
Street  Church,  Bristol,  one  of  the 
oldest  congregations    in   the  West  of 


England.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan's labours  have 
been  attended  with 
much  success,  and 
there  is  at  present 
a  flourishing  con- 
gregation of  be- 
tween six  and  seven 
hundred  members, 
and  a  Sunday 
school  with  thirty 
teachers  and  264 
scholars.  More 
than  a  thousnnd 
persons  have  joined 
the  congregation 
during  Mr.  Logan's 
pastorate,  and  the 
church  buildings 
liave  been  reno- 
vated at  a  cost  of 
about  ^4000. 


JAMES  MOFFAT  LOGAN 
BRLSTOL 

I  MAS  ACCEPTED  THE  PASTORATE  OF  Can'NON 

Street  Baptist  Church,  Acckington 


Januauy,   1 903 J 
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Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  as  a  Preacher 


SlK,- 


To  THE  Editor  01   "Thk  Uritish  Monthly 


It 


Tliere  is  something  very  patl.etic  about  this  volume 
(ontams  the  little  heap  of  sermons  which  the  lite  I)r 
A.  B.  Davidson  prepared  during  his  lifetime  and  delivered  over 
and  over  again.  Mr.  Taylor  Innes  prefixes  an  admirable 
biographical  sketch,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  manuscripts 
arc  not  dated.  The  peculiarity  of  the  sermons  is  that  they  gained 
the  writer  an  immense  reputation  as  a  preacher.  This  wis  in 
spue  of  himself  He  did  not  recognise  that  the  pulpit  was 
part  of  his  vocation.  He  always  looked  forward  to  preaching 
with  fear  and  trembling.  He  would  stipulate  that  he  should 
only  be  asked  to  preach  in  small  churches,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  have  his  public  appearances  advertised.  Dr.  Davidson  did 
not  relish  popular  preaching,  and  spoke  of  popular  preachers 
with  very  little  respect  As  Mr.  Taylor  Innes  says,  his  sermons 
"were  all  written  under  the  influence  of  that  traditional 
depreciation  of  popular  preaching  in  imaginary  rivalship  with 
thinking,  and  theology,  and  scholarship  which  has  blighted  the 
output  for  the  pulpit  of  the  New  College  of  Edinburgh  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  academical  centres  in  Scotland, 
and  which  his  own  influence  helped  to  continue"  This  is 
a  true  word. 

Notwithstanding,  Davidson's  few  sermons  were  more  talked 
of  in  certain  Scottish  circles  than  any  other.  I  can  remember, 
twenty  years  ago,  New  College  students  speaking  with  a  kind 
of  hush  and  awe  of  some  discourses  in  this  volume— "Jacob 
at  Peniel,"  "The  Rich  Young  Ruler,"  "  Nicodcmus,"  and 
*<■  Thomas."  When  you  asked  what  these  discourses  contained, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  any  satisfactory  reply.  You  were  told 
that  there  was  more  in  a  single  sermon  by  Davidson  than 
in  a  year's  preaching  by  Dr.  VVhyte  or  Dr.  Parker.  If  you 
seemed  to  be  sceptical,  your  scepticism  was  met  with  im- 
patience, and  almost  with  anger.  When  Davidson  wrote  a 
new  sermon  it  was  quite  an  event,  and  talked  about  far  and 
wide.  I  remember  the  time  when,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  he  had  seven  sermons,  and  there  are  thirteen  in 
this  book,  and  I  think  it  likely  enough  that  nearly  all  have  been 
included.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  Davidson  to  think  that  his 
sermons  should  be  printed  in  his  lifetime,  but  now  they  are 
open  for  all  the  world  to  judge.  Were  his  students  right, 
or  were  they  wrong?  Did  he  deserve  his  reputation  as  a 
great  preacher  ?    The  answer  is  Yes  and  No 

Taken  by  themselves  as  literary  productions,  these  sermons 
arc  not  great.  There  are  a  few  fine  passages  and  thoughts  in 
them,  as  I  hope  to  show  by  quotation.  They  are  marked  by 
reserve,  severity,  and  occasionally  by  tenderness.  They  are 
manifestly  the  work  of  a  man  who  knew  the  Old  Testament 
and  believed  the  New  Testament.  But  they  are  not  great 
sermons.  The  writing  is  occasionally  ver)'  bad — as  when  he 
speaks  of  there  being  "some  female  relatives"  of  Christ  round 
His  cross.  This  may  rank  with  the  famous  description  of  Kulh 
as  an  "elegant  and  accomplished  fem  de."  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  these  lapses  are  rare,  but  it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  thrcc- 
tnurths  of  these  sermons  are  quite  commonplace- that  is. 
three  fourths  of  each  sermon,  not  tlirec-fourths  of  the  dis- 
courses. But,  in  spite  of  this,  Davidson  was  a  great  preacher. 
The  printed  page  is  one  thing,  and  the  man  preaching  is 
another.  When  Davidson  preaclied,  he  pre.iched  with  extra- 
ordinary passion.  .As  .Mr.  Taylor  Innes  says:  "In  his 
preaching  the  whole  phenomena  of  emotional  tension-  re- 
pression, disruption,  and  explosion — were  generally,  though  not 
always,  concealed  with  his  sense  of 

ihe  Inirdcn  of  llic  iiiy>liT)- 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
and  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  there.  For  that  outward 
conflict  was  reflected  in  those  inward  contrasts  of  his  own  nature 
which  have  been  already  noted.  ...  He  stood  uncommuni- 
cative and  unsympathetic,  a  splinter  of  his  native  granite  ;  and 
the  voice,  edged  with  the  raw  accent  of  the  north,  came  out  shrill, 
as  if  forced  from  lips  of  rock."  In  other  words.  Dr.  Davidsons 
success  as  a  preacher  was  the  triumph  o{  personality.  That  has 
been  the  force  of  all  great  preacliers,  unl;  some  have  been  as 
powerful  in  the  printed  page  as  in  the  living  utterance.  Dr. 
Davidson  was  not  of  these. 

Even  so,  the  book  is  very  well  woitli  reading  and  will  be 
prized  by  many.  I  think  I  can  best  i-.commcnd  it  by  making 
some  quotations. 

*  "The  Called  of  God,"  by  the  l.i'e  A.  IJ.  Davidson,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  Lill  !>■.  ' 
a  Biosraphical  Introduction  In  .\.  Taylor  Iii:;c?.     (T.  .V  1.  tiark,  ti.) 


UttmUtm 


'  frhnn.#nf> 


Pcrhap..  ir»r  knr«  .Imi  ,|«  |^ 

ordinary  life,  hc  •hould  h».ii.i»« 

stcjM  and  the  faU%.  ihr  lUrh 

wcarincM  and  the  InmlinrM,  l 

whole,  the  general  fjilurr  ol  am  m,  md  ht 

n  what  we  might  have  nwde  it  -tf.il  Um.  karf  km  mMm  •• 

might  almost  have  refiiwH  lo  enoMMttr  M.     Vm.  ■•  iW  Mfev* 

hand,  if  ilie  brighlnc^»  of  ib«  tinMhiM  (»  ' 
darkness  ;  the  keen  deligl.i,.  c«cn  if  1,  , 

have  had,  even  though  partial ;  ihc  foy  ..; .,  . 

the  little  good  »re  have  done  rf  all  ikit  Im4  i 
should  hardly  have  believed  if.  I  H,  n  ttM  »9  u^i.  m»  afl 
good.  The  higher  the  life,  the  higher  m  bMk  i«i  evrf  •*!  •* 
good.  The  more  highly  organiird  Ihe  b«i^  ihe  giMMV  »« 
its  capacities  of  pain  and  picawrc.  And  m  tki*  Mb  m  afcifk 
you  are  called,  as  it  i«  the  b«keM.  yoa  My  km*  «wtM« 
inexpressible :  but  you  will  alw  ka««,  Mi4  at  tkt  taH  iM*  alaar. 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  ((lory.* 

SaL'L'»  Dkatn-moi 
"  Alas  !  it  was  in  vain.  But  bow  gftta  m  ihMk  ki  <i  iW  n 
so.  It  is  perhaps  not  unrommon,wbca  Mi  dnmMwackM. 
when  the  dial  goes  back  the  ten  or  ferty  or  My  fijm.  af  Mh. 
that  youthful  principles  and  resolve*  skiat  Mt  l^tkt, 
amidst  shattered  capacities  and  ilwayim  aatan,  Aka ' 
do  not  come  back  now  to  be  followed  ;  tkay  do  m(  tmm  Ivk 
to  project  a  life  and  enable  us  to  lealiw  it  Tkay  coaaa  Iwk 
as  shadows  of  lost  possibilities,  as  phancoMs  wWk  an  k«i 
reflections  of  early  visions  that  were  Med  wttk 
phantoms  which  utter  only  one  hollow  voice  :  '  ll 
been  :  it  might  have  been  ', '  Yet  it  m  poaMkit  Ihi 
may  be  otherwise.  We  do  not  kaow  tka  poaawr  tt 
memories  of  the  truth  :  we  do  not  know  (a  wkal  aaa*  ika  \^rm 
of  God  may  turn  them  even  in  the  last  ■wmnM*  of  Mir .  mtt 
whether  what  we  look  upon  as  the  throes  ol  dcalk  ka  Ml  ah* 
pangs  of  another  birth.  'The  wind  btowvik  wkcta  UlNMll) 
and  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  SpiriL'  * 

The  DLsBcuKf  or  Otmkbs 
"  To  us  nowada>-s,  that  which  poU  the 
our  belief  is  just  (he  disbehefof  othert,  or  d  1 
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enumerates  as  being  aisainsl  him,  ika 
the  persecutions  of  men  ansang  froa 
this  disbelief  itself  never  ireros  10 
upon  him.     Musi  noc  these  men  h««c  | 
something  which  we  do  aol  p 
only  in  a  verv-  small  degiee .'  * 

The  FRtxxcK  or  Cm> 
"  The  promise  bnrr  upon  iS<-  (act  ikal  Cod  wmM  ka  oak 

him,  not  uji-m  the  feeling  in  In*  f>wa  ariad  ifcal  fSmt  wm9t$t 
him.     The  distinction  need*  i" 
through  the  waters  I  will  br 
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Communion  with  God 


NOTES  OF  A  SERMON  BY  A.  H.  S. 

And  Moses  took  Ike  tabernacle,  and  pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  the  camp,  and  called  it  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  .  .  .  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend.— 'Kx.ODVS  xxxiii.  7-1 1. 


THIS  is  one  of  the  very  tender  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  those  passages  which 
has  been  open  to  criticism.  The  sledge-hammer  of  criticism 
has  beaten  out  of  it,  or  tried  to,  its  very  tenderness,  and  that 
A-hich  is  a  very  beautiful  passage — "The  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend  "—has  in 
itself  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  some.  For  many  have  said. 
How  is  it  possible  that  the  great  God  should  speak  face  to  face  ? 
Is  it  not  written  in  the  Bible  "  No  man  shall  see  the  face  of  God 
and  live"?  How  can  God  speak  to  His  servant  Moses  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this .'  It  is  impossible.  And  yet,  my  brethren,  to  those  of  us 
who  are  not  literalists,  who  see  the  Incarnation,  and  Bethlehem, 
and  Cavalry  throughout  the  whole  of  God's  Word  from  beginning 
to  end,  it  is  no  stumbling  block.  We  read  also  in  Genesis  that 
on  the  plain  the  Lord  came  to  his  servant  Abraham.  Behold 
three  men  stood  at  the  tent  door,  and  we  see  in  the  three  men 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  ,  Holy  Ghost.  So,  too,  in  this 
passage  which  is  before  us  we  at  once  see  the  foreshadowing 
out  of  the  future  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  This  beautiful  passage  speaks  to  us  of  the 
greatest  of  all  spiritual  possessions.  Man  can  speak  to  his 
Maker,  and  God  will  speak  to  man  as  to  a  friend,  face  to  face. 
First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  about  this  entering 
into  communion  with  God,  and  then  the  means  whereby  we  can 
acquire  it.  If  you  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  saints  of 
God  in  the  early  writers,  you  will  find  that  they  got  all  their 
inspiration  from  being  alone  with  God.  St.  Bernard  now,  for 
instance,  that  great  recluse,  the  great  mediaeval  saint  whose 
words  we  sing  in  the  hymn — 

Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee 

With  sweetness  fills  the  breast ; 
But  sweeter  far  Thy  face  to  see 

And  in  Thy  presence  rest. 

Jesus,  our  only  joy  be  Thou, 

As  Thou  our  prize  will  be  ; 
In  Thee  be  all  our  glory  now, 

And  through  eternity. 

Here  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  was  constantly  alone  with 
God.  And  mind  you,  Bernard  was  no  sickly  sentimentalist. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  day  and  a  man  of  the  world.  For  though 
he  was  a  monk,  yet  he  ruled  at  the  time  the  destinies,  we  might 
say,  of  Europe.  He  was  every  inch  a  man,  and  kings  hung 
upon  his  word.  He  got  his  strength  and  his  power  from  private 
communion  with  God.  God  spake  to  His  servant  as  a  man 
speaketh  to  his  friend  face  to  face. 

Well,  then  there  is  sweet  St.  Francis,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that  when  he  asked  to  be  taught  to  pray,  as  the  disciples  asked 
their  Master  to  teach  them  to  pray,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to 
him,  and  he  uttered  over  and  over  again  simply  the  sweet  name 
"Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus,"  as  if  that  was  the  very  best  prayer  a  soul 
could  utter  to  God.  And  where  did  Francis  get  his  power ' 
He  went  to  the  Tabernacle  without  the  camp,  and  there  in  the 
solUanness,  speaking  to  God  and  God  speaking  to  him  as  a 
man  face  to  face,  he  learnt  the  strength  of  the  spirit  that  has 
been  with  God. 

Then  to  come  back  to  our  own  times,  have  you  ever  read  in 
the  memoranda  of  John  Wesley  how  the  Wesleyan  movement 
began-that  movement  which  as  far  as  its  numerical  power  is 
concerned  .5  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  extraordinary  move 
ments  that  Christianity  has  ever  seen  .=  In  his  diary  we  read  • 
"We  got  up  at  three  oxlock  in  the  morning  and  knelt  down 
and  prayed,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  so  manifested  Himself  in  our 
midst  that  we  fell  on  our  faces  until  the  vision  was  over  "-the 
"we"  meaning  himself  and  a  few  followers.  Of  course  we 
can  say  who  sit  here  that  we  never  had  that  experience  \n 
because  you  and  1  have  never  fulfilled  the  same  conditions' 
\ou  go  into  the  counto",  and  you  see  the  magnificent  churches 


and  cathedrals,  and  you  say  these  great  churches,  built  in  small 
places,  which  our  mediffival  forefathers  built,  were  not  meant  for 
congregational  purposes.  Most  certainly  not.  They  were  built 
on  that  scale  that  the  masses  might  go  in  and  be  alone  with 
God,  and  let  Him  speak  to  them  face  to  face. 

We  ought  to  go  into  the  Tabernacle  outside  the  camp  and 
to  speak  to  God  as  a  friend.  "  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the 
Lord  which  I  will  require  ;  even  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  fair  beauty  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  visit  his  te.niple." 

Well,  now,  what  is  the  way  to  do  this  ;  what  is  the  method  ? 
The  desirability  of  it  I  am  sure  we  all  feel.  The  shallowness  of 
the  present  day  makes  us  feel  that  this  is  right,  but  what  is  the 
method  of  it?  Separation.  If  you  will  read  the  passage  from 
which  1  have  taken  the  text  you  will  remember  that  the  Taber- 
nacle was  pitched  outside  the  camp,  that  Moses  went  away 
from  the  camp,  and  every  man  came  and  stood  at  his  tent  door, 
and  none  followed  him.  He  went  there  alone  to  speak  with 
God  that  he  might  come  back  and  serve  them  far  better  than 
he  could  ever  have  served  them  if  he  had  not  spoken  alone  with 
his  God.  It  meant  complete  separation  from  all  the  interests 
of  men. 

I  remember  Bishop  Blyth,  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  telling  me  that  his  servant,  a  Mahommedan,  when 
the  time  came  for  prayer,  would  neither  speak  to  him  nor  answer 
any  questions.  We  must  separate  ourselves  from  all  else  and 
be  alone  with  God.  This  is  no  easy  matter,  for  most  of  us  are 
tied  so  closely,  and  we  say  to  those  we  love  that  wherever  we 
go  we  carry  them  with  us.  For  instance,  when  we  go  to  church 
on  Sunday  norning  we  bring  with  us  those  we  love,  and  lay 
their  interests,  their  hopes,  and  their  difficulties  as  far  as  we 
know  them  before  the  Lord.  The  parents  bring  their  families 
to  church.  If  they  are  not  here  in  body,  they  are  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  pray  for  them  one  and  all,  for  when  we  go  into 
the  Temple  of  the  Lord  to  keep  tryst  with  the  Saviour,  it  is 
right  and  well  that  we  should  bring  with  us  those  we  love. 
Still,  sometimes  it  is  right  that  we  should  actually  be  separated 
from  them  ;  leave  them  at  the  tent  door  and  go  to  the  Taber- 
nacle without  the  camp.  Those  whom  you  love  best  and  know 
best  are  His  creation  ;  surely  for  the  time  you  can  trust  them  in 
His  hands,  and  go  out  alone  and  be  alone  with  God.  You 
cannot  take  them  with  you  through  death.  It  is  well  to 
practise  dying  when  you  can.  And  remember  this  about 
separation,  that  you  and  I  belong  to  God  before  all  else. 
There  is  no  claim  upon  our  heart  like  His  claim.  He  comes 
absolutely  first. 

And  then  the  second  point  in  separation  is,  open  your  heart 
to  Him.  Come  in  quietly  and  pour  out  your  heart  to  God. 
You  say  you  cannot  pray.  Very  well  ;  there  is  nothing  so 
reverent  as  reverent  silence,  the  silence  of  reverence  and  the 
reverence  of  silence  before  God.  You  say,  "  I  cannot  pray;  I 
cannot  even  utter  the  first  three  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.' 
Very  well  ;  tell  God  you  cannot,  lay  bare  your  heart.  When 
you  tell  me  you  cannot  pray,  I  answer  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
not  to  pray.  In  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  every  sigh  is  a 
prayer.  Open  out  your  heart  by  speaking  to  God  of  your 
interests,  for  I  ask  you,  who  do  you  think  can  interpret  the 
difficulties  of  life  like  your  God  ?  You  say  you  do  not  under- 
stand yourself,  and  you  do  not  understand  God's  dealings  with 
you.  With  whom  does  the  interpretation  remain  ?  With  God. 
Although  your  life  seems  a  tangle  which  you  yourself  cannot 
possibly  unravel,  it  is  all  plain  and  open  before  Him  with  whom 
you  have  to  do.  There  is  strength  for  you.  Bring  all  the 
tangle  and  lay  it  out  before  God  to  unravel,  to  interpret.  Go 
mto  God's  house,  tell  out  the  mysteries  of  your  life  and 
your  heart  before  Him,  and  be  strong  in  the  power  of  His 
might.  Let  Him  speak  to  you  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh 
unto  his  friend.  Then  will  the  golden  gates  roll  back,  then 
shall  you  see  His  face,  which  is  altogether  lovely.  Then  shall 
you  have  an  abundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom. 
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Dr*  J.  Cameron  Lees,  of  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh. 


IF  asked  to  mention  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land distinguished  pre-eminently  for  his  catholicity, 
and  for  his  wide  and  generous  sympathies,  the  name  which 
would  probably  rise  at  once  to  the  lips  of  nine  out  of  ten 
Scotsmen  would  be  that  of  the  genial  and  cultured  minister 
of  St.  Giles's,  Edinburgh.  Speaking  at  a  gathering  the  other 
day  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  his  semi-jubilee  as 
minister  of  that  congregation,  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  claimed 
that  he  had  tried  to  treat  St.  Giles's  as  a  national  institution 
rather  than  a  parish  church  associated  with  one  religious 
communion,  and  had  sought,  so  far  as  he  could,  to  make 
it    what     Westminster    Abbey   was    called — "a    Temple 
of  Conciliation."    The 
claim  was  well  founded. 
More    than    that,    Dr. 
Lees's  policy  with  re- 
gard to  St.  Giles's  has 
been  strictly  in  accord- 
ance  with   the    whole 
trend  of  his  ministerial 
life.     Not    that    he    is 
other  than  a  true  son 
of  the  Church  to  which 
he  belongs ;   to  ques- 
tion his  loyalty  to  or 
his  love  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland  would  be 
to  do  him  a  grave  in- 
justice.     But   he  has 
ever     been     too    big- 
hearted    to    allow   his 
zeal    and    his   sympa- 
thies  to    be    confined 
10  his  own  communion. 
James      Cameron 
Lees  was  born  in  Lon- 
don on  July  24th, 1834. 
But  England,  although 
the  place  of  his  birth, 
can    claim    but    small 
share    in    him.         He 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
be  a  Celt  to  the  finger- 
tips.   There  courses  in 
his  veins  the  purest  of 
Highland  blood,    and 
he  is  justly  proud    of 
his  lineage.    His  father 
belonged    to   a   Lewis 
family,    while   on    his 
mother's  side    he   be- 
longs to  the  renowned  Camerons  of  Lochiel.     Sir  E«an 
Cameron  — that     Lochiel     of     Campbell's     well-known 
"Warning "-the  gallant   but   ill-fated   chief  who  joined 
Prince  Charles  Edward  in   "the  '45,"  was  the  greatgreat- 
great-grandfather  of  Dr.  Cameron  Lees.     Indeed,  Ur.  Ues 
is   in   the   same   descent    from   Sir  Ewan  as   the  present 
Lochiel-lhe  one,  however,  being  in  the  female,  while  the 
other  is  in  the  male  line.     The  two  arc  cousins-several 
limes  removed,  it  is  true;  but  a  few  "removes"  count  lor 
little   when   reckoning    Highland   cousinship.      Dr.    Lees 
possesses  the  Celtic  temperament  in  considerable  measure. 
The   poetry,  the  imagination,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  tnc 
Gael  are  his.      And,  beneath  a  surface  seldom  ruffled,  ana 
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PAISLEY  ABBEY 
The  Scene  of  Dr.  Cameron  Lebs's  Labours,  1859-77 


however,  been  lost.  He  can  still  on  occasion  make  use 
of  the  Highland  tongue,  but  he  is  himself  doubtful 
whether  he  could  preach  a  Gaelic  sermon. 

In  the  year  1856  Dr.  Lees  was  presented  by  the  Crown 
to  the  parish  of  Carnoch,  in  Ross-shire.  Religious  feeling 
ran  high  in  Strath  Conan  in  those  days,  and  the  population, 
suchjas  it  was,  was  mostly  Free  Church.  The  parish 
minister  of  Carnoch  had,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
the  smallest  of  small  congregations.  There  was  one 
occasion  on  which  his 
congregation  consisted 
of  a  single  individual ! 
Previous  to  commenc- 
ing the  service,  Dr. 
Lees  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  this  man,  ob- 
serving that  he  was  the 
only  person  who  had 
turned  up,  and  that 
there  appeared  to  be 
no  likelihood  of  any 
one  else  coming. 
"  Ah,  but,"  remarked 
the  man,  "we  have 
the  promise  that  wher- 
ever two  or  three  are 
gathered  together,  that 
is  a  church."  Dr.  Lees 
thought  the  number  in 

this  case  was  the  bare  minimum,  but  he  made  no  scruple 
about  conducting  the  service.      As  his  one-man  "congre- 
gation "  spoke  English,  the  minister  mentioned,  tentatively, 
that  he  supposed  he  would  preach  in  that  tongue.     But 
the  "  congregation  "  demurred.     He  "  liked  a  word  in  the 
Ciaelic,"  he  said.     Dr.  Lees  thought  it  judicious  to  omit 
the  praise  part  of  the  service — he  scarcely  felt  able  for  that 
ordeal — but  apart  from  the  singing  he  conducted  the  ser- 
vice in   accordance   with   the   usual   form — with    prayers, 
reading    of    Scripture, 
and  a  sermon.     Often 
in    later    years,   when 
facing  a  vast   congre- 
gation,   his     thoughts 
went  back  to  that  day 
when,  in  the  wilds  of 
Ross-shire,he  preached 
a  sermon  to  one  man  ! 
Notwithstanding 
the     bitter      religious 
feeling    which     unfor- 
tunately   existed,    the 
young      minister      of 
Carnoch    spent   three 
very   happy    years    in 
Strath  Conan.     These 
animosities    did     not 
touch  him  personally. 
He   had    the    greatest 

regard  and  r;spect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  differed 
from  him,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  recognised 
that  the  parish  minister  was  a  man  with  a  big  heart  and 
a  large  soul.  They  showed  him  the  greatest  kindness; 
indeed,  there  was  scarcely  anything  tliey  would  not  have 
done  for  him — except  attend  his  church.  They  drew  the 
line  there,  and  it  was  a  very  hard-and-fast  line.  But  they 
ploughed  his  glebe  for  him,  and  performed  many  other 
kindly  actF.    In  those  days  Dr.  Lees  was  a  great  pedestrian. 


ST.  GILES'S  CATHEDRAL, 


Kvery  day  he  took  long  walks,  a  favourite  walk  being  to  a 
certain  point  about  six  miles  up  the  glen,  where  there 
was  a  tree,  on  which  he  ins;ribed  a  mark— presumably  to 
certify  that  he  had  accomplished  his  task.  The  nearest 
post-office  and  shop  were  some  twenty  miles  distant,  but 
the  active  young  mini.ster  many  a  time  walked  the  distance 
each  way.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  hills,  and  to 
this  day  there  are  stories  in  Strath  Conan  of  the  great 
distances  he  covered.     "  It's  a  gamekeeper  he  should  be,'' 

declared  an  enthu- 
siastic Celt  on  one 
occasion.  Il  was  in- 
tended as  the  highest 
|)ossibe  compliment  to 
Dr.  Lees's  abilities. 

But  life  at  Carnoch 
was  not  all  pleasant 
recreation.  If  his  ordi- 
nary congregation  was 
small,  Dr.  Lees  at  least 
did  all  he  could  for  it. 
He  also  used  fre- 
quently to  preach  in 
outlying  parts  of  the 
parish,  and  it  may 
justly  be  said  that 
whatever  his  hand 
found  to  do  he  did 
with  all  his  might.  He 
sought,  among  other  things,  to  store  his  mind.  He  had 
not  a  very  large  library,  but  some  friends  of  his  father 
had  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Encyclopa;dia 
Britannica,"  and  he  used  to  pore  over  the  volumes,  and 
by  means  of  this  work  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  know- 
ledge of,  at  least,  a  very  varied  character.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  ministry  in  Ross-shire  he  was  offered  St. 
Bernard's,  Edinburgh,  but  he  felt  he  was  too  young  to 
take  charge  of  a  city  congregation— especially  where  Gaelic 

was  not  preached  — 
and  so  he  declined. 
But  in  1859  the  Mar- 
quis of  Abercorn,  who 
was  patron  of  Paisley 
Abbey,  presented  him, 
on  the  death  of  Patrick 
Brewster  (brother  of 
the  more  famous  Sir 
David  Brewster)  to  the 
second  charge  at  the 
Abbey.  Seven  years 
later  he  was  presented 
by  the  marquis  to  the 
first  charge. 

Dr.  Lees  was  not 
consulted  previous  to 
the  presentation,  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn 
never  having  even 
asked  whether  he  would  go  to  Paisley.  It  was  with  fear 
and  trembling  that  the  young  minister  left  his  little  con- 
gregation for  one  of  nearly  two  thousand.  At  no  time  was 
1  )r.  Lees  a  great  admirer  of  the  system  of  patronage,  and 
he  was  one  of  those  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
who  rejoiced  openly  when  it  was  abolished.  When  he 
went  to  Paisley  he  was  exercised  not  a  little  as  to  how 
the  jieople  would  receive  him.  But  his  fears  were  speedily 
set  at  rest.     He  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  ere  long 
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h;ul  won  not  only  the  affection  of  the  congregation  in  the 
Abbey,  but  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  citizens  of 
Paisley  generally.  The  eighteen  years  he  spent  in  that 
town  were  years  of  strenuous  labour  in  several  directions. 
He  took  an  active  interest  in  public  work,  and  was  for 
six  years  a  member  of  the  school  board — in  fact,  he  was 
a  member  from  the  time  school  boards  were  instituted  till 

he  left  Paisley.     He  was  also  for  many  years  chairman  of     tion  of  the  buildin);  to  sofDCthing  ei  ita 
the  parochial  board. 
In    ((uestions     con- 
nected with  the  poor 
he    took    a    special 
interest,     and     was 
examined    before    a 
committee    of    the 
House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  inquire 
into     the     manage- 
ment  of    the   poor. 
Theie   was   nothing 
which  concerned 
Paisley    which     did 
not    call    forth    his 
energies,  and  as  the 
Abbey  parish  was  an 
immense    one,    and 
he     never     allowed 
his  public  work   to 
interfere     with     his 
duties    to    his    con- 
gregation,   his    time 
was    very    fully   oc- 
cupied.     With    the 
ministers     of    other 
denominations     Dr. 
Lees  had  the  most 
friendly       relations. 
He    preached    in 
every     pulpit     in 
Paisley,       including 
that  of  Dr.  Hutton, 
for    whom,    while 
differing    from    him 
on  certain  questions. 
Dr.   Lees  entertains 
not  only  very  great 
respect,      but      the 
most    profound    re- 
gard.     His   chief 
friend     during     his 
early  days  in  Paisley 
was      Dr.     James 
Brown,    the    author 
of     "  The      Proba- 
tioner,"     and      for 
eighteen    years    in- 
timate relations  were 
maintained  between 
the    two.      Along 
with  Dr.  Brown,  and  also  Dr.  Eadi 
Dr.  Young  (all  United  Presbyterians),  Dr.  1x0 
Holy  Land,  and  had  a  P-ionged^-r  jn  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
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that  he  should  leave  the  fine  Abl)ey,   with   its  large  and 
flourishing  congregation,    for   what    they    contemptuously 
styled  "a  hole  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh."     But, 
after  all,  there  were  compensations.     Apait  even  from  other 
considerations,  there  is  a  prestige  attaching  to  the  pulpit 
of  John  Knox  which  no  other  can  ever  have.     But  the  con- 
tempt felt,  or  at  least  expressed,  for  "the  hole  in  the  High 
Street  "  was,  perhaps,  not  without  reason,  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  High  Kirk  met  in  a  portion  only  of  the  east  end 
of  St.  Giles's.     That  portion,  however,  was  not  in  quite  so 
bad  a  condition  as  when  Dr.  Lees  first  preached  in  it  some 
fifteen  years  before.     He  had  the  honour  then  of  preaching 
before  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  and  it  happened  ihat 
he  chose  as  his  text,  "  How  dreadful  is  this  place."    The 
pulpit  at   that   time— a   great   pulpit   with   plumes   like  a 
hearse— stood  against  the  east  window,  there   were  huge 
galleries  round  and  round  the  church,  and  a  general  air  of 
fustir.ess  pervaded  the  building.     "  Vou  gave  us  an  excellent 
sermon,  and  your  text  was  most  appropriate,"  remarked  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner  to  Dr.  Lees  when  the  latter  was 
presented  to  his  Grace  in  the  evening.     But  by  18-7,  when 
Dr.  I^es  went  to  the  High  Kirk  as  its  minister,  this  part 
of  St.  Giles's  had  l)een  restored.    The  congregation  was  not 
large,   and  could  not  be— there  was   no  room   for  a   big 
congregation.      But  under  Dr.  Lees  the  numbers  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  need  for  further  accommodation  became 
manifest.     Among  those   who  attended  the  church  after 
Dr.  Lees  l)ecame  minister  was  Dr.  William  Chambers.     He 
took  a   sitting,   and   afterwards  joined   the  congregation. 
Dr.  Chambers  told  Dr.  Lees  that  his  brother  and  he  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  by  the  narrow- 
ness and  intolerance  of  one  of  its  ministers,  who,  among 
other  things,  preached   against   Chambers's  Journal.     But 
the  evidence  which  he  saw  of  greater  liberality  and  charity 
made  him  delighted  to  return  to  the  Church,  and  no  doubt 
inspired   him  to  embark   on    the  work   which   has   made 
St  Giles's  the  noble  structure  it  is  now.    One  congregation — 
that  which  met  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Moray  Aisle — 
was  suppressed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  portion  of 
St.  Giles's  which  it  used  was  restored  by  Dr.  Chambers  and 
thrown  into  the  High  Kirk.     Dr.  Chambers  then  offered,  if 
a  church  was  got  for  the  congregation  of  West  St.  Giles's, 
so  as  to  allow  the  portion  of  the  building  which  it  occupied 
to  be  thrown  into  the  High   Kirk,  to  restore  that  portion 
also.     A  sum  of  ^10,000  was  accordingly  raised,  and  a  fine 
church  was  built  to  the  south  of  the  Meadows,  to  which  the 
congregation  of  West  St.  Giles's  migrated.     Dr.  Chambers 
thereupon  completed  the  work  of  restoration,  and  St.  Giles's 
liecame  one  grand,  harmonious  whole- the  largest  church 
in  Scotland  in  which  a  Presbyterian  service  is  carried  out  in 
its  entirety. 

Dr.  Ivces's  feeling  with  regard  to  St.  Giles's  is  that  all 
Scotsmen  have  a  share  in  it.  And  on  this  principle  he  has 
acted  from  the  lime  when  he  became  minister  of  the  High 
Kirk.  In  1878  Dr.  James  Brown  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
the  High  Kirk,  and  ministers  of  all  the  Presbyterian 
denominations,  and  even  of  denominations  not  Presbyterian 
— Wesleyans  and  others— have  preached  in  .Si.  Giles's.  Pro- 
fessor Marcus  Dods  here  dcli\ered  a  famous  senr.on,  and 
Pnncipal  Kamy  has  also  preached  here.  But  to  enuimr.Tte 
ihe  long  Imc  of  ministers  who  have  occui)icd  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Giles's  at  one  time  or  another  since  Dr.  Lees  iiecame 
mmister  would  l)c  as  tedious  as  it  1-  >upertUious.  Smiice  it 
to  say  that  it  has  l;ecn  used  for  leligious  iervites  ;ii-.d 
teli^iious  celebrations  of  almost  every  kind. 

Dr.  Lees  was  the  first  to  inMitule  ;in  evening  service 
>n  connection  with  a  I'rcsbyteri.'.n  church  in  Ldinln  rub 
I  here  was  considerable  opposition  at  first.  l)ut  the  .vcviv 
service  proved  a  succts>.  and  mo^t   of  l;,c  other  (l,n,l,t 


have  since  then  followed  the  example  of  St.  Giles's.  He  also 
instituted  a  daily  service  in  the  Moray  Aisle.  After  the 
yteformation  a  daily  service  was  held  in  St.  Giles's  till  July, 
1650,  but  was  dropped  for  nearly  234  years,  till  Dr.  Lees 
revived  it.  Another  institution  is  the  military  service  on 
Sunday  mornings.  Among  the  various  things  which  Dr. 
Lee  also  organised  were  the  St.  Giles's  lectures.  These 
proved  most  successful,  and  the  volumes  in  which  they 
were  published  after  delivery  have  had  a  large  circulation. 

In  1 88 1  Dr.  Lees  was  appointed  one  of  the  Chaplains 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  five  years  later  he  was  also  appointed 
to  the  high  ofifice  of  Dean  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle  and 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  her 
Majesty,  Dr.  Lees  was  appointed  a  Chaplain  to  King 
Edward.  His  commission  as  Dean  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle  and  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  however,  did  not  expire  ; 
that  office  he  holds  for  life.  During  the  lifetime  of  her 
Majesty  he  was  generally  twice  a  year  at  Balmoral,  and  in 
all  was  no  fewer  than  fifty-five  times  there.  The  Queen  had 
a  great  regard  for  Dr.  Lees,  and  bestowed  upon  him  many 
tokens  of  esteem.  Like  all  who  ever  came  into  contact 
with  her  Majesty,  Dr.  Lees  entertained  a  very  high  opinion' 
of  her  talents.  '■  A  great  woman,  apart  altogether  from  her 
position,"  was  his  verdict.  And  not  only  a  great  woman, 
but  a  good  woman.  Of  her  kindliness  and  thoughlfulness 
he  had  many  proofs.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  off 
work  for  six  months  owing  to  illness,  she  twice  sent  her  own 
doctor  specially  to  visit  him.  And  in  other  ways  she  mani- 
fested her  thoughtful  regard. 

The  minister  of  St.  Giles's  is  a  profound  believer  in  the 
ultimate  union  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland, 
and  to  him  the  great  meeting  in  the  Waverley  Market  two 
years  ago,  when  the  union  of  the  Free  and  United  Presby- 
terian Churches  was  consummated,  was  a  source  of  unqualified 
satisfaction.  It  was  no  mere  conventional  expression  on 
his  part  when  he  declared  his  delight  to  be  present.  On 
that  occasion  he  expressed  the  hope  that,  in  time  to  come, 
some  Pontifex  Maximus  would  arise  who  would  form  a 
bridge  by  which  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Presljyterian 
family  might  come  together.  That  phrase,  "  Presbyterian 
family,"  expresses  the  animating  thought  in  Dr.  Lees's  mind. 
He  regards  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  one,  though  having 
various  branches.  And  so,  although  he  was  only  recover- 
ing from  illness,  he  joyfully  attended  the  Union  meeting. 
"  You  look  very  tired,  father,"  remarked  his  son  when  he 
came  home  after  that  meeting.  "  ^■ery  tired,  my  boy,  but 
very  happy,"  was  the  reply.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest 
evenings  in  his  life,  he  has  since  declared.  And  with  him 
such  expressions  are  not  merely  from  the  lips.  He  has 
ever  sought  to  co-operate  with  his  Presbyterian  brethren  of 
other  churches.  After  he  came  to  Edinburgh  it  was  pro- 
posed to  carry  on  mission  work  in  the  High  Street.  But 
the  Free  High  Church  was  already  carrying  on  a  mission. 
"Why,"  asked  Dr.  Lees  of  Dr.  Walter  Smith,  "should  we 
two  act  as  if  we  were  rivals  ?  "  And  so  the  district  was 
divided.  Dr.  Lees's  congregation  taking  one  side  of  the  High 
Street  and  Dr.  Waller  Smith's  congregation  the  other. 

P.esides  his  history  of  Paisley  Abbey,  Dr.  Lees  has 
I'u  )  ished  an  equally  able  history  of  St.  Giles's.  His  other 
I'ul' licntions  include  "  Life  nnd  Conduct"  (a  volume  which 
iias  liten  translated  into  Welsh,  Dutch,  and  other  languages, 
and  has  had  ati  enormous  circulation),  a  history  of  Inver- 
r.es.s-|„re,  '•  1  o!)ersnorey,"  and  "Stronbuy." 
„f  ,/''•  ,'.'-'''  'Y\"^^er  occupied  the  Chair  of  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly;  but  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
Mien  It  con  e.s  upon  the  esteemed  minister  of  St.  Giles's 
■he  lu.he.t  honotir  ,n  its  gift  (as  we  hope  it  may),  will 
•n"-'*    Ih-    honouring   itself. 

A    1iu:land  Robertson. 
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John  Haggins'  Deaf  Ear 


BY  HARRY  DA  VIES 


JOHN  Haggins  had  one  deaf  ear,  which  often  either 
caught  things  amiss,  or  failed  to  catch  them  at  all  ; 
and  this  circumstance  on  one  notable  occasion  caused  him 
to  lead  the  old  and  conservative  party  in  our  country  chapel 
into  a  position  of  total  discomfiture  and  embarrassment.  That 
John  Haggins,  of  all  men,  should  have  found  himself  in 
such  a  ridiculous  dilemma  was  astounding — John  Haggins  the 
sarcastic,  John  Haggins  the  dry  and  self-contained  humourist  '. 
But  so  it  was.  And  the  whole  disaster  was  due  to  his  one 
deaf  ear. 

There  was  always  a  see-saw  of  conflicting  ideas,  of  opposing 
purposes,  of  moves  and  countermoves,  attack  and  resistance, 
between  the  old  and  the  young  party.  The  former,  clinging 
to  the  old  ways  and  the  old  things  with  pathetic  tenacity,  were 
jealously  watchful  of  the  agitators  who  were  constantly  dis- 
turbing their  peace  by  vexed  alarms  of  change  and  innovation  ; 
and  were,  so  to  speak,  always  collected  in  a  body  behind  the 
hedge,  and  peeping  over  the  top,  on  the  look-out  for  the  deep- 
laid  plans  and  schemes  which  they  were  wont  to  read  into  the 
simplest  words  and  actions  of  the  revolutionaries. 

At  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  if  the  truth  were  known,  both 
factions  had  a  deep  affection  for  each  other  ;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  the  younger  party  should  not  continue  from  time  to 
time  to  agitate  for  small  innovations  and  improvements,  nor 
why  the  older  party  (or  "  the  Stick-in-the-Muds,''  as  the  others 
unkindly  called  them)  should  not  oppose  them  tooth  and  nail,  if 
only  on  the  ground  of  general  policy. 

The  trick  which  John  Haggins'  deaf  ear  played  him 
proved  one  of  those  simple  little  pitfalls  into  which  the  best 
and  most  sensible  men  are  apt  sometimes  to  fall,  "just  as 
soft  as  you  like  "  (to  use  the  words  of  Auntie  Anne,  one  of 
the  members). 

He  was  standing  inside  the  burial-ground  one  evening  after 
service,  inspecting  the  damage  which  had  been  done  to  the 
flowers  by  straying  cattle.  In  the  lane,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  Eliezer  Foulkes,  the  leader  of  the  progressive 
party,  was  conversing  with  some  of  his  particular  cronies. 
The  breeze  blew  in  fitful  wafts,  causing  the  leaves  to  rustle, 
and  it  may  have  been  this  mischievous  little  wind  which 
helped  to  complete  the  trick  upon  John  Haggins.  For,  as  he 
stood  there,  it  was  amidst  one  of  the  rustling  murmurs  that 
these  words,  spoken  by  Eliezer  Foulkes,  floated  across  the 
hedge  : 

"  Yes,  we  mean  to  have  the  rates  down  before  we've  done. 
I  shall  bring  it  up  at  the  next  meeting,  and  keep  bringing  it  up 
until  the  people's  eyes  are  opened." 

John  Haggins'  deaf  ear  was  towards  the  speaker,  and, 
as  I  say,  the  summer  wind  may  also  have  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  John  started  when  he  heard  the  words, 
and  a  triumphant  smile  slowly  stole  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth. 

"  Aha  :  "  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath.  And  then  he  smiled 
again,  and  nodded  his  head  exultantly.  And  then  he  went 
quickly  to  Abraham  Brimble,  who  was  also  looking  at  the 
damage  a  few  yards  away.  He  gripped  him  tightly  by  the 
arm. 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?  "  he  said,  in  a  tense  whisper. 

"  No  ;  what  was  it  ? "  asked  Abraham  eagerly,  seeing  the 
expression  in  John's  face. 

"  Come  further  away  from  the  hedge,'  replied  John,  in  the 
same  low  voice. 

They  walked  round  to  the  other  bide  of  the  chapel,  and 
there  John  again  gripped  Abraham's  arm. 

"They  are  at  it  again,"  he  said,  in  a  trayic  undertone, 
indicative  at  the  very  least  of  the  discovery  of  a  second  (.iin- 
powder  Plot,  or  some  other  fell  design  of  equal  importance. 

"What  is  it  now.'"  asked  Abraham,  dropping  mto  the 
same  tense  tone  of  voice,  and  inclining  his  ear  cagcrl> 
towards  John. 


John  looked  round  caulioutly. 

"They're  makin'  plans  aKamit  the  ckaptl  gMc%*  ka 
"  You  remember  as  Klieicr  w.inird  trM  o«n  Iktw 
instead  of  wood.     Well,  they're  fain'  lo  brmg  op  ihr 
again." 

"  You  don't  say  to  : '  exclaimed  .\brahain,  rninm 
standstill  in  his  amuement.  "Ah:  ihai't  tb«ir  aru 
is  it?" 

"1  just  happened  to  catch  th«  very  itoMuk.*  mid 
with  grim   satisfaction.      "They  little  thmlt*  lhryV«  fm  m 
on    their  track    by  their  own   words.      I   hcani  Cinar 
as  plain  as  possible, '  Yes,  we  mean  to  have  tW 
before   we've  done.     I  shall  bring  it  up  at  the 
says  he,  'and  shall  keep  bringin'  it  up  until  ibe  pM^^ 
are  opened.' " 

"  Ah  :    There  for  you  :  "  exclaimed  AbralwaL    'Tlw  | 
cn't  good  enough  now,  be  they  ?    That's  their 
is  it .' " 

"  I  reckon  we'll  get  ahead  of  their  mnt  Ikde 
though,"  said  John  Haggins,  makinf  •  gattanl  mm*  te 
his  throat,  generally  understood  to  be  •  cJmkU*.  *WcV 
take  the  wind  out  o'  their  sails  afore  they  caa  get  well 
.•\braham." 

John  Haggins  was  a  past-master  of  sarcaim,  • 
fellow  to  make  people  look  foolish  by  the  caustic  iraay  at  im 
humour.  He  used  to  deliver  smashing  blowi  at  tba  {wofecto  «l 
the  opposite  party  by  turning  the  laugh  atraiatl  tl 
he  rose  to  his  feet  there  was  always  a  flutter  oC 
people's  faces  would  broaden  into  aintic*  ia  Miluipalina  of 
was  coming.  Not  the  leMt  aiMiMBg  tbHaf  m  llM 
John  was  on  the  warpath  was  his  own 
countenance,  which  ne\er  moved  a  muscle  aMUMtkt 
roars  of  laughter.  When  such  a  maa  ai  Jaha  Hagftaa 
"  Well  take  the  wind  out  of  their  saib.* 
be  expected. 

For  the  next  week  the  air  wa*  full  of  wIm^t* 
conferences  and  deep  schemes  of  plan  and  sttaKgy. 
enjoyed  it,  these  honest  fellowv  a»  keenly  a*  «»«t 
enjoyed  debate.  It  must  not  he  supposed  tkal 
clung  to  the  old  wa)-»  and  the  oU  tUmf  ■••*»  W* 
that  because  the  prospect  of  change  ct  aajr  kwd  » thmtt 
chapel  was  like  a  wrench  at  their  vtrf 
supposed  that  they  did  not  6nd  pkam 
the  contrary,  the  parry  ami  thrwl  «l 
delight  to  them.  They  revelled  ta  it  They  l*W*  l»  fc«a»  *• 
cut  and  the  answer,  cpiick  and  sharp,  or  heavy  aad  cnakias.  m 
the  case  might  be.  And  with  what  tatimmmr.  miA^ttm  m 
of  ponderous  import,  they  rose  to  reply  «•  mA^  **^ '.  ^** 
fate  of  the  empire,  nay.  of  the  world,  Hivht  ^***'*'|'**T*'^  ?"* 
their  rejoinder,  as  far  as  their  bearing  waa  %.,.^*t^^  Tley 
hugged  themselves  with  deliKbl  whca  m»  •<  «>^  "TT* 
n>ade  a  strong  point  m  the  cowie  of  hs  •'rVTz  'ZL 
,„\,irA  the  arifuments,  pro  aad  tea,  »•  —f^  •«e».  «•* 


aaike 
Oa 


•idi  ikegi 


recapitulated  the  arjfumenls,  pro 
to  the  members  of  their 
and  enjoyment. 

When  the  n-ttht  of  the  Church  m^^' 
b.Mlle  of  John  Maggm^  and  hi»  pisrtj  - 
be   a   surprise   for    the   surpnwrs  «r 
»h"  thought  to  ciinfounJ  them  by  • 
words,   as  John    HatfKm.   pot  it.   th' 
out  of  ihcir  Mils  by  a  uniitd  charje  b,-'^ 
prepared    for    a.«.I..      .Ur.«    Urf    •«    <• 
'uth  one   of  hi5  ;m,wtoou.   .preches .    loha 
follow    with  an  .in^Uuvht  M   Trr***  -tx**-.    ^ 
Ur,mble.  C.r.ffi.h  —• •  -n^>  '■^^'^  «"«»-''■*' 
of  the  .itU' V. 

•An'  ..fter  tlut.    ...  I  AV^S^m  lUunh.^ 
chuckle,  ••Ireckn,  as  tlu-v-v'"- 
it  !«  a  surprise  lor  them,  ch  ' 
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goin'  to  take  us  on  the  hop,  eh?     Oh,  I  wouldn'  lose   next 
Wednesday  night  for  all  they  could  give  me  ! " 

The  eventful  evening  found  John  Haggins  and  his  party 
present  in  full  force,  each  one  of  them  with  a  snigger  of  delight 
playing  about  his  mouth,  and  a  sense  of  coming  discomfiture 
for  the  enemy  causing  him  to  chortle  secretly.  The  situation 
was  JO  intensely  amusing.  Here  were  Eliezer  and  his  followers, 
so  to  speak,  creeping  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  a  secret 
attack  upon  an  apparently  sleeping  camp,  while,  creeping  in 
their  wake,  and  about  to  spring  upon  them,  were  the  very 
enemies  whom  they  thought  to  surprise  and  confound.  Aaron 
Lees  sank  back  in  the  corner  of  his  seat,  and,  putting  his  hand 
up  to  his  goatee-bcard,  fairly  hugged  himself  as  he  thought  of 
it.  Griffith  Gaunt's  big  body  shook  more  than  once  with  silent 
laughter.  John  Haggins  looked  at  the  ceiling  with  inscrutable 
solemnity,  but  several  times  there  came  a  little  twinkle  into 
his  eyes. 

The  supreme  moment  ariived.  Aaron  Lees  rose  to  his  feet 
portentously.  If  there  was  a  man  for  dashing  attack,  it  was 
.\aron  Lees.  There  was  a  flutter  of  excitement  amongst  his 
colleagues  and  they  prepared  themselves  for  one  of  the 
greatest  moments  of  their  lives.  Aaron  plunged  into  the  subject 
with  his  usual  impetuosity,  and  did  not  even  give  the  enemy 
time  to  breathe  between  his  rapid  periods.  It  was  good 
to  sec  the  Icoks  of  dismay,  of  utter  stupefaction,  which  passed 
between  Eliezer  and  his  colleagues  as  the  fact  became  apparent 
to  them  that  they  were  discovered  and  checkmated  ;  that  the 
vigilance  of  their  rivals  was  going  to  result  in  their  deep-laid 
scheme  being  opposed  and  ridiculed  and  pulverised  e\en  before 
they  had  brought  it  forward.  Aaron  Lees  was  proceeding  with 
his  expos/  in  vigorous  style,  amidst  a  stupefied  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  opposite  party,  when  Eliezer  Foulkes  seemed 
to  recover  himself,  and  sprang  to  his  feet,  endeavouring,  as 
John  Haggins  exultantly  noted,  to  hide  his  discomfiture  under 
a  smile. 

"  I  protest  against  interruptions,"  said  Aaron  Lees,  holding 
out  his  hand  with  magnificent  sternness.  "  Your  turn  will  come. 
Let  us  finish  what  we've  got  to  say  first." 

"  Hut  I  never "  began  Eliezer,  with  the  same  smile  on 

his  face. 

"  I  must  ask  you  again  not  to  interrupt,"  Aaron  retorted,  his 
voice  rising  in  triumph.  "  You'll  be  able  to  say  what  you  can 
afterwards ! " 

Eliezer  sat  down  with  a  deprecatory  motion  of  the  hand 
towards  his  followers,  and  thereafter  Aaron  Lees  proceeded 
without  interruption,  and  wound  up  his  speech  in  dashing 
style : 

"Pull  down  the  gates,  is  it?"  he  said  bitterly  (then  he 
banged  on  the  seat-ledge).  "  Why  don't  you  propose  to  pull 
down  everything  as  binds  us  to  our  old  chapel  ?  Why  don't  you 
prrjpose  to  pull  down  the  chapel  itself?  It's  so  much  easier  to  pull 
downthan  to  put  up,  an'  there's  a  party  here  as  devotes  all  their 
energies  to  destroyin  ever)lhing  as  their  fathers  an'  gran'- 
fathcrs  built  at  the  cost  of  time  an'  money  an'  self  sacrifice. 
An'  now  the  old  gates  en't  good  enough  :  The  old  friends  must 
be  given  the  go-by  now  (then  he  thumped  the  seat-ledge  again 
until  it  shook).  I  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Church,  by  a 
solid  vote,  to  show  this  party  as  they  are  not  goin'  to  be  led  by 
the  nose,  an'  have  their  liberties  interfered  with  in  this  manner, 
and  I  call  upon  them  to  put  their  foot  on  this  conspiracy  now 
an'  to-night  !'' 

As  Aaron  .sit  down  amidst  a  furore  of  applause,  Eliezer 
Foulkes  agnin  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  smile,  and  was  commencing 
to  say  something,  when  John  Haggins,  who  had  anticipated  his 
movement,  said  : 

"  I've  got  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  1  think 
as  Eliezer  Foulkes  might  wait  imtil  we've  finished.  He'll  have 
ample  time  to  reply  .ifterwards,  cf  he  can  reply  at  all. 

Whcreujx.n  Kl;czer  Foulkes  ag.iir,  sat  down,  and  whispe.ed 
to  his  friends  with  a  mall<,inus  gleam  in  his  eyes.  From  th.it 
point  forward  John  Ilag^^ins  and  his  parly  werc'allowcd  to  have 
posscsM.m  of  the  field.  .\nd  they  en;oyc<i  llitmselves  as  thcv 
had  never  done  before.  John  Haggins  fairlv  rcvellcl  in  In'-: 
opporlunily.  .•.:„!  his  sttiporlf^rs  looked  at  each  other,  and 
notldc.l  m  ihcir  .iclinht.  and  laughed  until  the  tt-nrs  stool  i,, 


their  r 

"  We   miivt!!    I,c  loo  liar.l  on  the  diilciren  nf 
sail.'   J..;)n    H.i>;giiis.    sjxal-r,.:   ;n    tones    of    ,vitl,(r:ir. 


t!i'--   Chur.:!i," 
saruasni, 


and  motioning  with  his  hand  towards  Eliezer  and  his  party. 
"Children  must  be  humoured  sometimes.  It  is  natural  as  in 
their  infant  minds  they  should  like  changes,  just  as  they  like 
toys.  Little  novelties  will  keep  'em  happy  for  a  long  time. 
Therefore  let  us  give  'em  little  things  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
can  look  at,  or  play  with,  or  pull  to  pieces,  just  to  keep  their 
baby  natures  contented  ;  an'  what  I  propose  is  as  we  should 
put  up  a  httle  pair  of  toy  gates  for  'em  in  tlie  chapel  meadow, 
where  they  can  all  sit  down  on  the  grass,  an'  amuse  'emselves 
by  pulling  'em  down  and  putting  'em  up  again  1 " 

Then  followed  Gritfith  Gaunt  with  a  choleric  outburst,  and 
Abraham  Brimble  with  a  ponderous  and  solemn  speech,  in 
which  he  called  upon  the  Church  to  stand  firm  for  the  old  gates, 
which  had  been  good  enough  for  their  fathers,  and  had  done 
such  excellent  service. 

"  And  they're  as  good  as  new,"  said  Abraham  Brimble 
pathetically — "  they're  as  good  as  new  now.  Let  them  as 
wants  to  cast  off  old  friends  talk  about  takin'  the  gates 
down  ! " 

After  which  touching  appeal  Abraham  sat  down,  and  Eliezer 
Foulkes  rose  for  the  third  time.  He  was  curiously  tremulous  in 
his  tones,  and  twice  he  paused,  and  appeared  to  be  endeavour- 
ing to  control  his  agitation.  Aaron  Lees  took  his  manner  as 
evidence  of  deep  chagrin  and  vexation,  and  looked  triumphantly 
at  John  Haggins. 

".After  all  this  extraordinary  outburst "  began  Eliezer. 

And  then  his  voice  faltered,  and  he  paused. 

".After  all  this  extraordinary  outburst,"  he  said  again,  "it 
may  interest  the  Church  to  know— to  know — that  our  friends 
have  all  got  into  a  mare's  nest  together.  What  they've  all  been 
making  speeches  about  I  don't  know.  They  seem  to  have  got 
some  question  about  the  gates  into  their  heads.  What  it  is  I 
can't  make  out,  but  this  I  do  know— that  I've  never  said 
anything  about  the  gates  sence  three  years  ago,  and  that  neither 
I  nor  any  one  else  that  I  knows  of  ever  intended  to  bring  up 
any  proposal  at  all  about  them  \  So  I  can't  make  out  what 
they've  all  bin  talking  about  for  the  last  hour." 

For  a  moment  there  was  an  awful  silence.  Then  .Aaron 
Lees  started  to  his  feet. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  exclaimed  frantically,  "as  you 
didn't  say  a  week  ago,  talkin'  in  the  lane,  as  you  meant  to  have 
the  gates  down  ? " 

Eliezer  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement  ;  and  then  burst 
into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter. 

"  I  said  rates  ! "  he  rejoined  at  last.  "  I  was  talkin'  about 
the  Local  Hoard  meetin'.  D'you  mean  to  tell  me  as  all  this 
fuss ?  " 

Rut  Eliezer  never  finished  the  sentence,  for  the  roar  of 
laughter  which  rang  round  the  building  coinpletely  drowned  his 
words.  Even  the  minister,  who  had  been  sitting  with  his  eyes 
imperturbably  fixed  on  one  of  the  windows,  as  was  his  wont 
when  discussion  was  going  on,  was  obliged  to  lay  his  head 
against  the  chair-back  and  Kiugh  aloud.  And  meanwhile  the 
old  party  did  not  know  where  to  look,  so  utterly  foolish  and 
discomfited  did  they  feel.  Aaron  Lees  gnawed  his  moustache 
fiercely,  and  tried  to  appear  as  if  he  did  not  mind  the  laughter. 
Griffith  Gaunt  muttered  something  under  his  breath  as  he 
looked  at  John  Haggins  with  a  black  frown.  Abraham  Brimble 
plunged  his  hand  wildly  through  his  hair  (a  little  trick  of 
h.s  when  he  was  agitated)  and  left  a  tuft  of  it  standing 
up  m  an  eccentric  fashion,  as  he  smiled  a  distorted  smile, 
which  was  two  thirds  grim.icc.  And  as  for  poor  John  Haggins, 
whose  deaf  ear  had  been  the  cause  of  this  woful  fiasco,  his 
jaw  dropped,  and  he  stared  at  Eliezer  Foulkes  «ith  a  feeble 
and  V.-ICUOUS  stare  such  as  had  never  been  seen  on  his  face 
before. 

I'eiplc  <annot  laugh  interminablv,  however  willing  thev 
•nay  be  to  do  so,  and  at  last  silence  was  restored.  Every  one 
discomfited  leaders  with  expectation,  as 
what  have  voii  got  to  say?"  What 
say.'  What  was  there  to  say?  They  looked 
around  helplessly,  and  in  a  subdued 
selves  as  follows  : 

"  t-'h  :  "  said  John  H.iygins. 
".All  :  "  said  Aaron  Lees. 
"  '  'h  :  '  ohocd  .Mjiahain  Brimble. 
'■  I'nipli  :  ^-   snorted  Griffith  G.aunt. 
tvo.l  \  itiously  on  John  ILng-ins'  toe. 


looked   at   the   fou 
much  as  to  ask,   "  Now 
could    thcv   s;iv> 


voice   expressed   them- 


.And  as  he  did  so,  he 
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IF  we  cannot  get   all    we   desire   for  England  and  llie 
Church  of  Christ  in  these  days,  we  have  at  least  almost 
boundless  facilities  for  making  those  desires  known.    The 
many-tongued    organs    of   national,    social,    and   religious 
aspiration — the   platform,  the    pulpit,   and   the   press— are 
accessible  to  every  reformer  and  would-be  reformer  in  the 
land.      Of  present  desiderata  that  are  making  themselves 
loudly  heard  as  the  old  year  is  in  travail  with  the  new,  there 
is  a   little  company  of  three  which  bear  a  strong  family 
likeness  to  one  another.     England,  we  are  told,  needs  not 
so  much  an  increase  in  the  number  of  her  cultured  and  elo- 
quent ministers  as  in  the  number  of  her  fearlessly  Christian 
laymen ;  secondly,  the  Free  Churches  need  a  stronger,  more 
compact,    more     con- 
vinced, effectivs,    and 
representative  party  in 
the    House    of    Com- 
mons; thirdly,   the 
Liberal     party     needs 
recruiting    from     that 
class  which  made  it  so 
powerful     a     humani- 
tarian and  progressive 
engine   in    the    hands 
of  Mr.  Gladstone— the 
great  and  wealthy  com- 
mercial  middle  -  class. 
It  is  not  necessarily  an 
endorsement  of  these 
three   great    needs   to 
s.Ty    that   no    man    in 
England  realises  each 
of    them     better,     or 
indeed  so  well,  as  Mr. 
R.   W.   Perks.      As  a 
Christian    layman    his 
influence  in  the  cause 
of     righteousness, 
liberty,    and    personal 
godliness    rivals    that 
of  any  living  minister. 
In  the  House  of  Com 
mons      there     is     no 
member  better   quali- 
fied than  he  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  powerful 
Nonconformist  party  ; 
while  on  the  Opposi- 
tion benches  there  is 

not  a  man  who  represents  more  widespread  and  powerful 
financial  and  commercial  interests.  Mr.  I'erks  may  there- 
fore be  appropriately  considered  from  this  threefold  pomt 
of  view-not  as  the  ideal  Christian  layman,  Nonconformist 
M.P.,  and  commercial  representative- -no  man  is  that;  but 
as  the  most  successful  and  obtainable  :ipi.roximalion 
regarded,  the  story  of  Mr.  I'cik'.'s  lilc 
chapters — personal,  commercial,  and  poUtic 
it  one  feels  how  essentially  modern  .1  ^ 
that  practical  energy,  passion  lor  rerio 
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Roljert  Williain  I'crkt  n  1  '  ,..ri  \A  ihcmanM.' 
is  l>ctra)ing  no  ronfidi-nrt;  i<>  a<i«l  that  ■ 
"  parson's  son  "  hi.H  had  i(ood  rraton  lo  be  thaakM  fa«  llM 
fact.  Hi«  Meth(Hli!it  roois  strike  deep  into  iW  pMl.  Hi* 
father,  the  Rev.  (ieorgc  T.  I'rrks,  waa  born  foar  )CMB  tim 
Waterloo  in  peaceful  little  Madrley,  in  ShmpaMlv,  mtwk 
to  every  Mctho<li!it  ai  l)eing  the  pariah  of  ikc  laiat  of  M*ff 
Methodism,  John  Fletcher.  I'hc  grandlaihcr  of  ikc  ptMHN 
Mr.  Perks  was  John  Fletcher'*  churrhwardrn,  and  on  iW 
death  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  he  liecame  the  kadn  of  hif  I 
Society  class— one  of  the  first  lo  be  fbnncd  fai 
The  Rev.  C.  T.  Perks,  M.A.,  i»h«j  lierame  Preaiikaiaf  *« 
Conference  m  1873,  narrowly  cv.ijicd  beconioK  a  cVefy- 

man,   a*    Mr.   Eylo^ 

the  Vkar  of  Madder. 
intended  Mm  lor  iIm 
Churrh  One  a^ccs- 
lalca  wbcthcr,  had  h« 
famocB  «m  been  l«ni 

if  a  maii*e.  England 
iroald  have  been  hear 
lag  durioB  the  bM  fe« 
ycwa  of  a  gml  A»- 
gllcan  "Million 
.Scheme.*  arnJ  hate 
wren  Mr.  P«fk»  a<ho- 
caimg  in  the  Chnrrh 
Hooae  at  Wc 
under    the 

shipoftheArchbiihny 
of  Canurbory  or  Laid 
Halitas.  the  fawwa 
principle  of  "one 
communicanl  one 
guinea."  Between 
1850  and  I*;*  >*»■ 
Perks'*  laiber  waa  can 
of  a  iitilc  |Tj«p  of 
Liberal  \Ve»l<yan 
rointtlcr*  who  fa^aghl 
,  >n(    lank    10 

,jc:.»  r  Methodi»» 
fron  the  ilu"""«»'"" 
of  reactiamry  TeayiM 
in  ChMRh  and 
Hn  wlht^w 
IH.  PmUmn  I* 
Uffraae  *<*«*.  !»««• 


that  restless,  conquering  struggit 
principles  of  faith  and  mor.ils,  no  K-s 
trade,  to  the  changed  condition^  0!  the 
been  the  distinguishing  marks  more  or  - 
which  commenced  its  race  since  18^3 


falls   into  three 

.-,].     In  reading 

ry  it  is,  full  of  all 

,.ition  and  alt-r.ition. 

U;   a'lapt    the  .inc;.-i:-. 


Luke  Wiseman,   Chafle*  Ganeit,   l>r, 

an.l  William  Arthur,  all  of  -horn  lu« 

conflict  wUh  the  cxrept«n  ^  l^-  J«»kiw.  .1^ 

disemlKKiicd  prcaciuc  »ti 
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MR.    PERKSS  FATHKR,  REV.  GEORGE  T.  PERKS    M.A. 
Pkuiuskt  or  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  1873 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perks  to  London,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  Iwrn,  his  father's  circuit  being  Hammersmith. 
Robert  William  Perks  spent  his  early  life,  as  tlie  son  of 
every  Methodist  minister  doe?,  in  gipsy  fashion,  trekking 
now  north  and  now  south,  for  which  dislocating  itinerating 
there  appears  nothing  to  be  said,  except  that  it  encourages 
the  preachinn  of  old  sermons  and  saves  the  minister's 
children  from  con- 
tracting dialects  and 
brogues.  Accord- 
ingly we  hear  of 
wanderings    from 

Perth     to    London, 
from      London      to 

Manchester,       from 

Manchester  to  Bath, 

then  back   again   to 

Ijondon.     From  the 

year   1858  to  1865, 

young  Perks  was  a 

Ixiy  at  New   Kings- 
wood     School,     the 

sticcessor  of  the  one 

founded  near  Bri.,:t.il 

by  John  Wesley  for 

the     sons     of     his 

preachers,  and  where 

in  the  good  ulJ  bad 

times  the  pupils  rose 

at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, never  had  a  holi- 

'iay,  and«ere  strictly 

fur  hidden     to     pl.Tv. 

I  !-■•.:    f\    his   srV.jol- 


Moulton,  now  M.P.  for  Launceston,  and  one  of  Mr.  Perks's 
closest  friends.     From  Kingswood  he  was  transferred  for 
a  short  time  to  a  private  school  in  Clapham  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  then  upon  the  urgent  advice  of  his 
uncle,  an  Anglican  clergyman,  he  entered  King's  College, 
London.     The  family  were  then  living  in  Wesley's  house 
in  City  Road,  and  Robert's  bedroom  and  study  was  the 
little  chamber  known  as  "Wesley's  praying-room."     City 
Road  Chapel  was  then  at  the  summit  of  its  fame  with 
enormous  congregations,  and  the  pathetic  modern  wail 
over  deserted  City  sanctuaries  was  unknown.     Mr.  Perks 
possesses 
some     curi- 
ous   memo- 
ries of  those 
1  a  r  -  a  w  a  y 
times.   Boy- 
like, the  two 
i  ncidents 
which  he  re- 
calls most 
vividly  were 
the  entry  of 
Gar  ibaldi 
into      Lon- 
don,    and 
the  hanging 
of   a    num- 
ber   of    pi- 
rates    at 
Newgate, 
which  he 
slipped    off 
very  early  one 
morning      to 

see.  Also  he  tells  us  that  to  his  home  one  day  came  an  old 
minister  named  Tranter,  who  lived  to  be"  over  a  hundred. 
The  ancient  preacher  entranced  the  boy  by  telling  him  that 
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when  a  boy  himself  he  had  tramped  to  London  to  attend 
John  Wesley's  funeral,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  house 
between  the  "Angel"  at  Islington  and  City  Road  Chajiel, 
and  that  he  well  remembered  getting  over  a  stile  at  the  top 
of  Lombard  Street  into  some  fields. 

At  King's  College  young  Perks  worked  hard,  intending  to 
enter  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  carried  off  most  of  the 
college  prizes.  In  these  days,  when  a  classical  and  literary 
curriculum  is  being  elbowed  out  of  fashion  by  exclusively 
technical  subjects,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
foremost  commercial  financiers  of  the  day  was  trained 
under  that  famous  Preacher  of  the  Rolls  and  enthusiastic 
historian  of  Elizabethan  times  and  disciple  of  Francis 
Bacon— the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer,  of  King's  College.  Every 
week  he  made  his  pupil  write  an   essay  on  some  curient 


event,  so  that  when  in  i87»  Hut  pujMl  mtcfrtl  •  <.i«y 
lawyer's  office,  where  he  rcrcivrd  no  pay,  hr  w*«  Ma  lo 
earn  ^joo  a  year  by  journali«m,  Bui  that  wa«  thirty  jmn 
ago  -evidently.  On  the  cUy  hii  ankles  evpirad  m  it;«v 
he  left  this  old  f.i  '  >tartc<i  IwinMtoii  to 

own  account  in  I .  Hrnry  Fpwtct.     tm  » 

quarter  of  a  ccntur}'  that  honourable  and  tocnWoJ  (on- 
nership  lasted,  its  amity  nc\rt  once  liimtilnl  by  m 
unpleasant  word  or  a  diflferencc.  Two  ytmt  ifpa,  hoMm, 
the  extensive  legal  business  wa%  trantferred  to  Mr  IV»ka^ 
only  brother  Cieorge,  and  Ixxb  partner*  retired  bom  actiw 
legal  work. 

Mr.  IVrks's  birthday  and  wedding-diy  coindtfe.  On 
April  24th,  1878,  he  married  Miu  Rdith  Mewbani^  td 
Wykham  Park,  lianbury,  and  went  to  mide  at  ChislrlMnl. 
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MK.    PKRKS  ANU   HIS  ONLY  SON    MALCOLM 

ScOTLANn,   1895 

After  sixteen  years  he  removed  to  Kensington.  The  family 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perks  numbers  five — four  girls,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  treasurer  of  the  successful  Young  Leaguers' 
Union,  and  one  boy,  Robert  Malcolm  Mewburn. 

Mr.  I'crks's  devotion  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers  has 
iK-en  intense  and  life-long,  and  innumerable  are  alike  the 
offices  he  has  filled  and  the  services  he  has  rendered.  As 
early  as  eighteen  he  was  a  Sunday-school  superintendent 
at  Stoke  Newington,  where  he  commenced  with  two 
ichobrs,  and 

in  two   years 

had  gathered 

about  him  no 

less  than  four 

hundred.    At 

the  little  vil 

lage  of  Wid- 

morc,  near :  . 

Cbislehiii'.t, 

he   turned   a 

schoolof  for*  y 

into    ooe    01 

more  than 

ihrcc    hun- 

drtd.      H  iti- 

self  a  young 

lll.in,     i!^   '.      .TV 

fuM   uf  . 

l\r-r.     {■-.:    ;,,, 


Christ  as  for  his  own  career,  he  threw  himself  at 
Highbury  into  work  among  youths  of  the  most 
abandoned  class,  and  speedily  collected  a  class 
of  over  forty  members.  The  year  1878  was  a 
memorable  one  in  Methodism.  Up  to  that 
time  the  Conference  had  consisted  entirely  of 
ministers,  but  that  year  lay  members  were  ad- 
mitted, and  Mr.  Perks  went  as  representative  of 
the  First  London  District,  being  at  the  top  of 
the  poll.  He  has  been  elected  every  year  since. 
Among  the  bewildering  number  of  church 
treasurer-  and  secretaryships  which  he  has  held, 
it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  he  was  secretary 
of  the  first  CEcumenical  Congress  held  in 
London  in  1881,  and  treasurer  of  the  recent 
Congress  in  1901,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Perks  en- 
tertained all  the  members,  numbering  sixteen 
hundred  people,  including  the  coloured  dele- 
gates, at  their  beautiful  mansion  in  Kensington. 

Turning  now  to  the  great  Methodist  move- 
ments with  which  Mr.  Perks  has  been  most 
intimately  associated  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  they  will  be  found  to  be  five.  The  first 
was  the  agitation  for  Methodist  union.  For  a 
moment  this  ideal  is  under  a  cloud,  notwith- 
standing that  federal  ideas  are  in  the  air.  He 
was  long  ago  convinced  that  sooner  or  later 
British  Methodism  must  follow  the  example  of 
Canada  and  Australia,  and  unite  in  one  firm, 
organic  whole  all  the  spiritual  children  of  John 
Wesley,  whether  they  call  themselves  Free  or 
Primitive  or  Bible  Christian.  And  in  this  con- 
viction and  effort  Mr.  Perks  found  an  eloquent 
colleague  in  his  friend  the  late  Hugh  Price 
Hughes.  "  In  this  way,"  he  says,  "  British 
Methodism  must  prepare  herself  for  the  time 
when,  the  Church  of  England  being  disestab- 
lished, she  will  be  numerically  the  most  powerful  Protestant 
Church  in  England."  From  its  inception,  in  which  he  took 
a  leading  part,  Mr.  Perks  has  given  to  the  Free  Church 
Federation  movement  his  utmost  .sympathy  and  the  aid 
both  of  his  advocacy  and  his  purse.  At  the  present 
moment  he  is  its  treasurer,  as  he  also  is  of  the  metro- 
politan Council.  The  third  movement,  in  which  he  played 
the  part  of  antagonist  and  critic,  and  which  went  by  the 
nickname  of  the  "  No  Methodist  Bishop  "  movement,  was 

a  proposal  to 
institute  a 
new  ecclesias- 
tical  order 
under  the 
euphonious 
name  of 
'  'separated 
chairma  n. " 
The  idea — 
w  h  i  c  h  is 
happily  now 
dead — was  to 
free  the  chair- 
men of  dis- 
tricts from 
circuit  and 
pastoral 
charge,  so 
that  they 
might     exer- 
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cise  a  disciplinary  and 
advisory  oversight  of  their 
"diocese."  Mr.  I'erks 
sprang  into  the  arena,  and 
severely  attacked  the  pro- 
posal in  a  lamous  pamphlet 
called  "  No  Methodist 
Bishops."  It  was  in  vain 
that  Dr.  Pope  and  Mr. 
Price  Hughes  repudiated 
the  name  of  bishop— the 
latter  convulsing  the  Bir- 
mingham Conference  by 
calling  the  pamphlet  "that 
political  squib  with  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Perks 
amused  himself  during  his 
Christmas  holiday."  But 
the  Conference  would  not 
have  it.  This  was  one  of 
the  very  few  occasions  on 
which  Mr.  Perks  voted  in 
a  different  lobby  from  his 
friend  Mr.   Hughes. 

What  Mr.  Perks  has 
done  on  behalf  of  the  great 
London  and  provincial  mis- 
sions everybody  knows. 
From  the  commencement 
of  the  former  in  St.  James's 
Hall  he  has  been  its 
treasurer  and  most  gener- 
ous subscriber,  and  an 
annual  meetmg  without  him 

in  the  chair  is  unthinkable.  Recently,  however,  he  has 
been  unable  to  approve  of  some  of  the  methods  adopted 
at  the  great  West  End  Mission,  and  has  consequently  taken 
no  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  that  branch.  And  when 
to  this  severe  loss  must  be  added  the  removal  of  its  beloved 
superintendent,  one  trembles  for  the  future  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  so  magnificent  an  undertaking. 

Lastly,  no  one  needs  to  be  told  that  the  world-known 
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SchetM"  «M  I 
o^  Mr.  I'«k»'«  (miW  I 
Mow  imprAcuccbla  H 
Krmcii  41  hm  I  Wm  «» 
pwatldcd  f«MNHva»  p». 
tmkf,  ami  moM»  It  km 
revealed  r  Uudtj  bid  dm 
originator  bronglH 
lcnutiircl)r  hi*  « 
than  ih«  peal 
cty  of  "Out  Man  om 
guinea"  wai  ccliaed  mti 
re^dwad  flinwghui  Ika 
land— a  hmm  hnWoy 
which  haa  retailed  !• 
;^95o,ooo  bciag  paid  or 
promiacd.  At  once  Mr. 
I'erks  gave  op  t»ehr« 
months  to  litenlly  scoahiiK 
lhcbnd,an<liohM  tptendid 
advocacy,  ^omtd  with  ibal 
of  Mr.  Ht«h«.  Ibc  ah^ 
nutc  com|ilcfioa  of  tltc 
"Million  Schcae"  it 
largely  due.  And  if  Ml»- 
tion  IS  the  sinrcreM  (bra 
uf  flaiiery.  Mr.  Paki  1 
he  pronounced  the 
flattered  Nonconforaiiftt 
layman  in  Enfbnd,  for 
noat  of  the  other  .Son 
coiifciinte  Cburcbca  Ittvo 
fowl uMiiiorr rid  hia  anoa* 
cious  idea  in  one  form  or  another.  The  bieM  and  ■nil 
daring  of  his  moves  in  connection  viih  this  moianeal  «aa 
the  purchase  of  the  .\quanum.  It  is  not  loo  WRh  le  mif 
that  the  announcement  was  received  with  del^|htcd  ca»- 
stcrnation  l>y  the  whole  country.  From  the  ooiMt  Mr. 
Perks  had  h.-)d  his  eye  on  two  site*— one  opfOiile  Ih* 
National  (Jailer)-,  the  other  the  Aqnaiiom.  He  too*  foaad 
that  the  former  was  too  coady,  and  ao  tataad  lo  tka 
Aquarium.  For  a  km^  >i"W  I" 
doul>ted  if  It  cooM  be  icraradL  bat  m 
iL-ngih  the  way  opened.  Al  piOMN  M 
is  not  possible  to  say  bow  OMcb  iMid 
will  be  ittod  and  bo«  aucb  IM  oa 
lease.  PtobaUy,  Mr.  l-etk*  tays  t 
least  40^000  fed  «iii  bt  liUMiil  tec 
Church  purpoon.  Aa  to  ibo  aa« 
Imilding  10  be  etcdcd,  Mr.  INtka  ia 
r^  strong  in  inattOm  that  U  aMBt  bt 
.  imrntal,  and  a  aDiKti 
oT  the  Mcthodnl  Cbarcb. 
lions  are  still  penAi  •"^  "•* 
l.ir>Ktry,  and  nothtnf  ••  t 
Suth  »' 
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unrivalled  in  their  enterprise  and  success  greets  us.  He 
has  for  many  years  l)een  engaged  in  some  of  tlie  most 
important  commercial  enterprises  in  Kurope,  and  has  en- 
joyed the  friendship  and  confidence  of  many  distinguished 
men.  As  a  lawyer  he  trained  himself  for  mercantile  and 
Admiralty  law,  and  established  himself  in  Leadenhall  Street 
with  that  object  in  view.  But  almost  immediately  he  was 
embarked  in  Parliamentary  practice  and  business  incidental 
to  railways  and  great  public  works.  He  has  himself  told 
the  story  of  the  curious  way  in  which  he  got  his  first 
Parliamentar}-  work  :  "  I  was  spending  my  summer  holiday 
in  Llandudno  in  1877  and  was  struck  with  the  heavy  tolls 
charged  on  Conway  Bridge,  and  investigated  the  history 
of  Telford's  celebrated  structure  in  some  detail.  One  day, 
as  I  was  sitting  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  I 
saw  a  coach  and  four  drive  up,  and  four  men  enter  the 
room  loudly  complaining  of  the  tolls  they  had  just  had 
to  pay. 

"Though  quite  a  youngster  I  chimed  in  and  said,  '  Well, 
gentlemen,  you  deserve  to  pay  these  rates,  for  years  ago 
you  should  have  taken  the  bridge  from  the  Crown,  vested 
it  in  Local  Commissioners,  and  have  reduced  the  rates.' 
'  I  low  are  we  to  do  it?'  asked  Sir  Richard  Bulkeley.  'I 
will  show  you,'  I  said.  The  result  was  that  I  was  engaged 
to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament  which  I  successfully  carried, 
cancelling  the  debt  due  to  the  Treasury  and  vesting  the 
bridge  in  local  authorities.  That  was  my  first  bill  in 
Parliament.  Mr.  Pennant,  now  Lord  Penrhyn,  was  good 
enough  to  mention  my  name  to  some  of  his  friends,  and 
the  Conway  Bridge  Bill  led  to  several  others." 

Mr.  Perks's  staunchest  and  most  accomplished  business 
friend  was'the  great  railway  magnate.  Sir  Edward  VVatkin, 


for  which  valuable  connection  he  was  indebted  to  his  late 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Mewburn.  The  first  important  work  he 
had  to  do  for  Sir  Edward  was  to  go  over  to  France  to 
report  confidentially  upon  the  extensions  of  the  Northern 
of  France  Railway,  the  capabilities  of  Treport  Harbour,  and 
the  possibility  of  securing  the  control  of  the  Abbeville  and 
'I'report  railways.  In  carrying  this  out  Mr.  Perks  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  late  Comte  de  Paris,  with  whom  he 
stayed  at  the  Chateau  d'En.  The  intention,  which  was 
frustrated  by  dissensions  on  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
board,  was  to  have  used  Treport,  which  is  forty  miles 
nearer  Paris  than  Boulogne,  as  a  competing  port  to  Dieppe. 
Shortly  afterwards  Sir  Edward  Watkin  appointed  Mr.  Perks 
solicitor  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway — a  post  worth  from 
^3,000  to  ^4,coo  a  year,  and  which  he  held  till  he  entered 
Parliament  in  1892. 

One  of  Mr.  Perks's  commercial  dreams  is  a  Channel 
Tunnel.  Through  the  influence  of  Sir  Edward  Watkin  he 
was  engaged  some  time  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  an 
endeavour  to  translate  the  dream  into  actuality.  He  fought 
the  scheme  in  all  the  courts  of  law  in  opposition  to  the 
Crown,  and  took  charge  of  the  whole  proceedings  before 
the  Select  Committee  presided  over  by  Lord  Lansdowne, 
where  the  scheme  was  rejected  by  five  to  four.  But  he  is 
still  a  strong  believer  in  the  tunnel.  It  would  improve  the 
relations  between  Englishmen  and  their  continental  neigh- 
bours, besides  being  one  of  the  finest  commercial  invest- 
ments in  the  world,  far  exceeding  in  value  even  the 
Suez  Canal.  In  time  of  war  it  could  be  immediately 
flooded,  and  what  an  advantage  to  a  traveller  to  be  able  to 
get  into  his  train  at  Charing  Cross  at  four  o'clock,  and 
without  getting  out  find  himself  in  Paris  by  ten.     Mr.  Perks 
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must    be    content    to    wait    for   a   more   enlightened  and 
pacific  era. 

In  connection  with  these  enterprises  Mr.  IVrks  made 
the  acquaintance  of  two  very  distinguished  Frenchmen— M. 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  M.  Leon  Say.  The  two  British 
statesmen  with  whom  this  project  brought  him  into  constant 
contact  were  John  Bright,  a  firm  friend  to  the  tunnel,  and 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  an  opponent,  though  not  a  strong 
one.  Among  his  papers  Mr.  Perks  still  retains  a  lengthy 
MSS.  prepared  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  covered  with  the 
notes  used  by  him  in  his  famous  defence  of  the  scheme  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Personal  jealousies,  rivalries, 
and  interests,  Mr.  Perks  thinks,  had  far  more  to  do  with 
wrecking  the  tunnel  than  any  question  of  national  danger. 
And  still  the  long  story  of  great  undertakings  is  not  ended. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin  introduced  Mr.  Perks  to  another 
famous  engineering  potentate,  the  late  Thom.as  Andrew 
Walker,  contractor  of 
the  Severn  Tunnel. 
Besides  being  an  ac- 
complished engineer, 
Mr.  Walker  was  a 
cultured  scholar  and 
a  devout  Christian. 
The  great  Barry 
Docks  and  railways 
in  South  Wales,  the 
Preston  Docks,  the 
Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  and  the  vast 
harbour  and  dock 
works  in  Buenos 
Ayres  were  some  of 
the  great  public 
works  in  which  Mr. 
Perks  was  associated 
with  Mr.  Walker. 
It  was  only  natural, 
therefore,  that  when 
the  latter  was  pre- 
maturely stricken 
down  in  1888  the 
burden  of  completing 
these  multifarious  en- 
terprises   should  fall 


on  Mr,  PcrV«,  Now  ihej  an  •■  6i.«h-.l.  an.! 
he  i*  a  lartncr  with  hi*  lait  dHcf  t  ntfUn. 
Having  completed  for  the  ArfntiM  (^orar^ 
nicnt,  at  a  coat  of  ten  ■mUwm  anji^  At 
harlwur,  the  new  comfMny  it  n9v  MVtid  ia 
constructing  docks  and  qiujn  lor  the  BranlHii 
Government  at  Ria  They  at*  alw  ik*  cob- 
liactnn  for  the  propoted  (;c«»giHi  taj  ChhI 
from  the  Great  l.akcs  to  the  S(.  I.«wt«acc 
sanctioned  by  the  Canadiaii  GovcnmcM.  In 
recognition  of  his  many  tenricct  Mr.  fttk»  wm 
years  ago  elected  asiociaie  cofponic  mtmhu 
of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Enftiaccrk  la  1901 
there  fell  to  Mr.  Perks  the  cbairmanahtp  of  llw 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  in  which  he  hae 
a  large  interest,  and  to  his  credit  tl  any  ba  laid 
that  he  is  responsible  for  the  amngaaeala  fo 
convening  the  whole  of  that  line  into  aa  dacoic 
railway. 

One  of  the  Litest  achieveaMnta  at  Ihia  ■»■ 
defatigable  man  has  been  to  fOm  ihinagk 
Parliament  four  important  Tube  dctirk  taO^ 
ways,  and  he  recently  negotiated  on  behalf  ot 
Speyer  Brothers,  the  purchase  of  the  cowtlolHng 
in  the  London  United  Tramwaysi,  which  was  followed  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Pierpoint  Morgan'*  tube  railways. 
Mr.  Perks  sees  no  valid  reason  why  the  District  Radway 
should  not  unite  with  the  Metropolitan  for  all  faacikal 
purposes.  And  lastly— and  one's  breath  girea  oat  ia  fal- 
lowing these  giant  concerns  — Mr.  Perks  was  eiiOfnl  vidk 
Mr.  Walker  on  the  survey  of  the  great  Roaaiaa  aShmf, 
1,400  miles  long,  from  St.  Petcnburg  to  Vialka  aad 
Vologda,  and  upon  this  busineaa  he  DKt  M.  WiHc,  iba 
most  powerful  of  the  Ciar's  ministers.  He  has  nam  ^|aiM 
from  the  ranks  by  sheer  force  t>f  character ;  Mi  policy  it 
anti-war  and  commercially  progressin: ;  and  Mr.  Perk*  ha* 
a  high  opinion  of  him  and  of  hb  knawicd^e  s4  Briciall 
commercial  measures,  lo  complete  the  tale  of  Mr.  i^tfbS 
famous   commercial  associates,  the  funie  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
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I-iuricr,  the  Canadian  Premier,  and  Dr.  Pelligrini,  late 
President  of  the  Argentina  Republic,  should  be  mentioned, 
together  with  Nabur  Pasha,  who  was  his  close  friend,  Mr. 
Perks  having  considerable  interests  in  Egypt. 

Enough  has  surely  now  been  advanced  to  show  that  in 
Mr.  R.  \V.  Perks  the  Liberal  party  have  a  typical  represen- 
tative of  the  great  commercial  and  financial  classes.  It  is 
now  more  than  time  for  some  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Perks's 
relation  to  political  life.  Not  till  the  year  i836  did  he 
take  any  practical  interest  in  Imperial  or  municipal  affairs. 
Though  frequently  asked  to  stand  for  Parliament,  his 
business  was  too  monopolising,  and  mimicipal  matters  seem 
to  have  attracted  him  but  little.  After  the  disastrous 
election  of  that  year,  urged  by  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  en- 
couraged by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  he  set  to  work  to 
reorganise  the  Lil}eral 
party  in  North  Lincoln- 
shire, and  in  1892  was 
returned  by  a  majority 
of  8co  for  Ix>uth,  for 
which  constituency  he 
still  sits.  He  was  then 
a  Lilxral  and  Home 
Ruler,  and  consistently 
supiMrted  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  Irish  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  often  asked  why 
Mr.  Perks  has  remained 
plain  "  Mr., '  when  so 
many  Methodist  lay- 
men have  received 
"honours."  The  answer 
is  that  the  Liljeral  Whips 
offered  him  a  knight- 
hood in  1894,  and  he 
declined  it.  In  the 
succeeding  election  he 
fought  and  won  Louth 
with  increased  majori-' 
ties.  Last  election  Mr 
Perks  pror.  junced 
against  the  Irish  alliance, 
and  stood  as  an  avowed 
sup|)orter  of  the  South 
African  war.  While  he 
strongly  blamed  ihe 
Government  for  their 
disastrous  policy  which 

led  to  the  war,  and  for      '"*'"  *•''  ^-  "  '*''"'■  '»■  ■^'■"'/o'  Gardens,  n. 
their  condition   of  un-  MRa 

preparedness,  also  for  much  of  their  conduct  of  the  cam 
paign,  he  held  that  the  existence  of  the  two  Republics  as 
.ndepcndem  .lates  was  impossible,  and  that  President 
Kn,ger.  ultimatum,  coupled  w.th  the  lioer  invasion  of  our 
temiones,  o:„npelled  Gre..t  Britain  to  defend  those  ter- 
ntones,  and  absorb  th.n,  in  what  he  hopes  will  one  day 
become  a  lir.tish  South  >.uv,n  dominion  of  self.,overnin. 
federated  states.  It  is  well  kuo.n.  u.riher,  th  Mr  Perks 
was  one  of  the  origir  !  founders  of  th.  Inperial  Lil,era'! 
'•b  6u'  ,jt".tly  became  the  LjIjcmI  Lea-u.- 
1  t-.ikS  .s  uwd  vu.ce 
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Methodist,  and  philanthropic  engagements  to  be  kept. 
"  A  man  who  has  to  be  at  his  work  in  the  City  shortly  after 
nine  every  morning,"  he  says,  "cannot  go  to  the  House  at 
two  and  sit  there  till  midnight.  Moreover,  the  methods  of 
procedure  and  the  habits  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
be  congenial  to  business  men  accustomed  to  act  promptly, 
to  economise  time,  and  to  push  aside  trivialities  and  dele- 
gate details.''  He  thinks— and  those  concerned  should  take 
the  compliment  to  heart — that  men  shine  in  Parliament 
wlio  would  make  no  progress  in  commercial  and  city  life, 
and  who  would  never  be  trusted  with  serious  financial  and 
mercantile  responsibilities.  "The  House  of  Commons  is 
a  place  for  talkers  rather  than  for  workers  "  is  his  dis- 
heartening conviction.  But  he  thinks  even  more  dis- 
couragingly  than  this,  that  office  can  have  few  attractions 

for  men  who  ^do  not 
need  a  salary,  and  who 
have  seen  sufficiently 
behind  the  scenes  of 
"office."  All  this,  if 
true,  bodes  ill  for  the 
future  of  England,  as 
also  does  Mr.  Perks's 
conviction  —  which 
others  beside  himself 
have  been  driven  to — 
that  the  House  as  a 
liody  is  not  the  powerful 
assembly  it  was  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  Power 
has,  unfortunately, 
passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  great  administra- 
tive departments  and 
out  of  the  hands  of  the 
rank  and  file.  "The 
Empire,"  he  says,  "  is 
governed,  not  by  the 
popular  assembly,  but 
by  a  bureaucracy  con- 
sisting of  permanent 
officials  ■'  On  the  Edu- 
cation Bill — if  Educa- 
tion Bill  it  must  be 
called  —  Mr.  Perks's 
views  are  well  known. 
From  the  outset  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  clerical 
one,  initiated  by  the 
Anglican  and  Roman 
clergy,  and  directly 
auned  at  Nonconformity.  He  has  spoken  several  times 
in  the  House  against  it,  and  attended  scores  of  meetings 
all  over  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  this  latter  way  has 
done  best  service  to  our  cause;  and  no  Liberal  member 
has  done  more  to  show  by  incontrovertible  facts  and  cases 
the  n.e.isure  of  the  wrong  whicli  the  bill  will  inflict  on  poor 
Noncoiu.innustK  in  outlying  country  parishes.  It  remains 
bit  to  say  il.at  iic  i-.  president  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
l-iben>i  ^l^eder.tiun,  .i„a  was  chairman  of  the  Noncon- 
I'-rmiM  Polii.ral  C.iun.i!,  whoso  meetings  were  suspended 
tlunnt'  tl,..-  A,  •■ 


ir. 

PERKS 


C  -.iirchc 


ricb.  in  daring  and  successful  enter- 
!^i"nr,ncr.ible  benevolences  and  dis- 
vlioiiy  inspired  with  an  earnest  and 

nt--of  one  whom  Mcihodism,  and 
of  England,  delights  vi  honour. 
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Helps    for   Sunday^School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

Uy  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 

Jan.  ^.—Piiul  and  Silas  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  22  34) 

"Philippi."    Note  Iiow  singularly  fitted  Philippi  was  to  be  the 

representative  of  Imperial  Rome.     In  its  plain  the  last  battle 

was  fought,  in  which  the  republicans  of  Rome  were  defeated. 

"  Paul  and  Silas  sang  praises  unto  (iod."  If,  as  is  probable, 
they  snng  from  the  I'salms  of  David,  what  passages  do  the 
children  think  would  have  been  peculiarly  suitable  to  their 
state?     (See  Psalms  I.xi.\.  34;  cii.  19  20;  c.wi.  13  ;  c.xlvi.  6-8.) 

What  instances  from  the  Old  Testament  would  occur  to  Paul 
and  Silas  of  men  in  prison  destined  for  a  great  work  ?  Joseph 
(Gen.  xx.tix.  20);  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6);  Daniel  (Dan.  vi.  16). 

Jan.  II. — Christian  Livifig {\'\\\\.  iv.  1-13) 
Joy  in  the  Lord  (verse  4).  Of  what  men  and  women  in  the 
Bible  is  it  particularly  noted  that  they  rejoiced  so?  Hannah 
prayed,  and  said,  "  iMy  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord  "  (i  Sam.  ii.  i). 
David  the  king  rejoiced  with  great  joy  (i  Chron.  xxix.  9). 
Mary  said,  "  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour"  (Luke  i.  46-47).  Zaccheus 
made  haste  and  came  down  and  received  Christ  joyfully 
(Luke  xix.  6).  The  disciples  were  filled  with  joy  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  (Acts  xiii.  52).  The  Philippian  gaoler  rejoiced, 
believing  in  God  with  all  his  house  (Acts  xvi.  34), 

The  heart  at  leisure  from  itself  (verse  6).  Let  the 
children  commit  these  proverbs  :  "  Ills  that  never  happened 
have  chiefly  made  men  wretched " ;  "  Never  trouble  with 
trouble,  till  trouble  troubles  you";  "Every  matter  of  care 
should  be  a  matter  of  prayer."  Remark  that  dust,  by  its  very 
nature,  can  only  rise  a  certain  height  above  the  road,  and  birds, 
which  fly  higher,  never  have  it  on  their  wings.  What  are  the 
two  wings  named  in  this  verse  ?  Prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
And  the  dust  ?     Carefulness. 

The  blessings  of  content— "in  whatsoever  state  I  am" 
(verse  11).  Illustrate  from  the  fable  of  the  canary  and  the 
goldfish,  who  were  together  in  the  same  room.  One  hot  day 
the  master  of  the  house  heard  the  fish  complaining  of  its  dumb 
condition,  and  envying  the  sweet  song  of  its  companion.  The 
canary  was  eyeing  the  inhabitant  of  the  globe.  "  How  cool  it 
looks  :  I  wish  my  lot  were  there."  The  master  of  the  house  said, 
"So  then  shall  it  be,"  and  he  placed  the  fish  in  the  air  and  the  bird 
in  the  water.     They  very  soon  repented  of  their  discontent. 

Jan.  18 — Paul  at  T/u'ssalonica  and  Berea  [Xcli  Kv'n.  1-12) 
The  world  turned  upside  down  (verse  6).  Had  Jesus  fore- 
seen this  effect  of  preaching  the  Gospel  ?  Read  Luke  xii.  51-53, 
and  remember  that  fermentation  is  the  proper  work  of  leaven 
(Matt.  xiii.  33).  Illustrate  by  the  extraordinary  upheaval  of 
Reformation  times,  when  the  proclamation  of  the  Apostolic 
Gospel  sounded  through  lands  that  had  forgotten  it.  Read 
over  to  the  children  some  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  Wesley's 
Journal  (as  at  Cork  and  Birmingham  and  Stallbridge).  How 
accurately  the  citizens  of  these  towns  might  have  applied  these 
words  to  Wesley  ! 

The  open  mind  the  test  of  nobility  (verse  11).  Distinguish 
between  prejudice  (=  prejudging)  and  bigotry,  and  give 
notable  Scripture  instances  of  the  former  (i  Kings  xxii  8  • 
2  Kings  V.  10-12  ;  Matt.  xiii.  54-57  ;  John  i.  46  ;  Acts  ix.  26-30J! 

Jan.  2t,.~Pauls  Counsel  to  the  Thessalonians  {i  Thess  v.  14-28) 
Be  patient  (verse  14).  A  little  Scotch  girl,  when  asked  the 
meaning  of  patience,  answered,  "Wait  a  wee,  and  dinna 
weary."  Calvin  confessed,  in  a  letter  to  Bucer,  that  he  had 
not  so  great  a  struggle  with  his  vices,  great  and  numerous  as 
they  were,  as  he  had  with  his  impatience.  Read  the  story 
of  "  Passion  and  Patience  "  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

"  Prove  all  things"  (verse  21).  Tell  the  children  the  story 
of  Justin  Martyr,  who  was  born  about  the  year  100  a.d.,  and 
who  was  filled  with  a  passion  for  the  truth.  He  proved  all  the 
great  philosophies  in  turn,  and  none  of  them  gave  rest  to  his  soul 
At  last,  meeting  an  old  man  in  the  country,  he  learned  "  that 
which  IS  good"  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  held  fast  to  it  through 
good  and  cvil  report,  and  at  last  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewls 

Ian.  4. — Hoi.i'  to  Start  Afresh  (Eph.  iv.  20-32) 

Thomas  Olivers,  author  of  the  hymn  "  The  God  of  Abraham 
Praise,"  had  been  in  his  youth  notoriously  wicked  in  a  parish 
where  sin  abounded.  But  hearing  Whitefield  preach  from  the 
text,  "  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire  ? "  he  became 
a  different  person  before  the  sermon  was  finished.  A  practical 
evidence  of  the  change  was  his  promptness  in  starting  to  pay 
oft'  all  the  debts  of  his  profligate  years. 

The  renewal  of  character  is  from  within — from  the  renewing 
of  "  the  spirit  of  the  mind."  "  God  has  clothed  the  lily,"  says 
the  late  Principal  D.  Charles  Davies,  "  as  He  clothes  Himself 
— from  within,  and  not  from  without.  The  robe  of  leaves  and 
fruit  which  covers  the  tree  is  woven  from  within  by  the  life 
of  the  tree  itself.  .  .  .And  so  is  the  new  man  clothed  after  God. 
The  robe  of  holy  conduct  is  wrought,  not  with  hands  or  through 
any  human  act,  but  within  through  the  power  of  life  of  a  holy 
principle." 

Jan.  \\.~ Bringing  others  to  Christ  (John  i.  40-45  ;  iv.  28-42) 
Andrew  brought  his  brother  to  Christ,  Philip  his  friend,  the 
woman  of  Samaria  her  fellow-citizens.  In  the  sphere  of  home, 
of  friendship,  of  populous  life,  there  arc  constant  opportunities 
to  the  wise  disciple.  The  one  supreme  cjualification  is  to 
be  convinced  that  He  can  save  :  as  John  Newton  felt  when  he 
sang— 

He  told  me  all  that  e'er  I  did, 

Ami  told  me  all  was  pardoned  too  ; 
And  now,  like  her,  as  He  has  bid, 
I  live  to  point  Him  out  to  you. 

The  Rev.  John  Angell  James,  in  the  funeral  sermon  of 
Richard  Knill,  speaking  of  that  devoted  evangelist's  passion  for 
the  conversion  of  souls,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  private 
conversation  with  men  daily,  remarked  :  "  Like  the  enthusiastic 
botanist,  geologist,  or  entomologist,  he  was  ever  in  pursuit  of 
his  object,  and  looking  out  for  fresh  means  of  gaining  it.  It 
was  his  felicity  to  have  rarely  to  say, '  I  have  lost  an  opportunity.^  " 

Jan.  18. — Endeai'ourers  and  Church  Work  (Ezra  iii.  8-13  ; 
I  Tim.  iii.  14,  15) 

"  Setting  forward  the  work" — what  a  finely  suggestive 
phrase  !  It  is  not  too  high  for  the  lowest  ;  and  not  too  low  for 
the  highest.  One  need  not  be  an  actual  worker,  in  order  to  set 
it  forward.  Barzillai  was  too  old  to  fight  for  David,  but  he  set 
forward  the  King  and  his  weary  army  by  his  friendly  gifts 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27-29  ;  xix.  31-40).  A  church  has  often  been 
saved  by  one  of  its  humblest  members.  There  is  in  Wales  to- 
day a  flourishing  church,  which  was  once  on  the  point  of  being 
closed  ;  but  one  humble,  pious  woman  refused  to  despair,  and 
her  faith  overcame. 

Just  as,  in  building,  every  worker  falls  in  with  the  architect's 
plan,  so  will  every  Christian  Endeavour  Society  fit  its  work  into 
the  general  work  and  enterprise  of  the  Church  of  which  it  is 
a  part  :  not  separately,  but  heartily  in  union  with  it.  "  For 
Christ  and  for  the  Church  "  must  not  be  a  mere  ornamental 
badge,  but  its  living  inspiration. 

Jan.   25.— /1«  Evening  with  Chinese  A/issions  {Isa.  xlix.  8-12, 
22-25) 

"  One  thing  I  am  sure  of,"  wrote  James  Gilmour  in  de- 
pression and  loneliness,  "  the  thousands  here  need  salvation  ; 
God  is  most  anxious  to  give  it  them  ;  where,  then,  is  the 
hindrance  ?  In  them  ?  I  hardly  think  so.  In  God  ?  No. 
In  me,  then  !  The  thing  I  am  praying  away  at  now  is  that  He 
would  remove  that  hindrance  by  whatever  process  is  necessary. 
I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  he  puts  me  through  some  fires  or 
some  severe  operations,  nor  shall  I  be  sorry,  if  they  only  end 
by  leaving  me  a  channel  through  which  'His  saving  grace 
can  flow  unhindered  to  these  needy  people."  Since  those 
poignant  words  were  written,  Chinese  missions  have  been  "  put 
through  fires"  :  surely,  not  for  nought. 

Jtinathan  Lees  relates  of  his  passing  through  a  village  where 
the  Chinese  New  Year's  festival  was  in  progress,  and  speaking 
to  some  of  the  crowd  on  the  folly  of  idol-worship,  and  telling 
them  the  story  of  God's  love.  "Sir,"  said  a  village  patriarch, 
"  we  knew  not  this  was  wrong  :  our  fathers  worshipped  thus  ; 
stay  and  teach  us.  IVe  cannot  find  the  door."  "  Alas  I  "  adds 
the  missionary,  "  I  had  to  travel  on." 
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LATKST    PICTURE  OF   DR.    BROWN,   TAKEN   AT   THE  sUNUAY-SCHOOL  FESTIVAL  OF   HIS  CHURCH 

Dn   John    Brown,    of    Bedford 


To  lovers  of  Bunyan  a  first  visit  to  Bedford  is  an 
experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  train,  as  it 
nears  the  ancient  city,  passes  through  a  dream-lit  land- 
scape, in  which  facts  and  fancies  flit  before  us  like  the 
shadows  on  the  fields.  It  is  all  an  Enchanted  Ground, 
but  there  is  no  temptation  to  slumber.  We  see  the  crows 
alighting  on  the  ploughed  lands,  and  think  how  Bunyan 
longed  to  tell  even  the  crows  of  the  grace  and  mercy  with 
which  God  had  visited  his  soul.  There  are  pleasant  lanes 
winding  away  into  the  distance,  and  we  remember  the  man 
who  traversed  these  roads  in  agony  of  conscience,  dreading 
the  awful  consequences  of  that  one  sinful  thought,  "  Let 
Him  go  if  He  will."  The  towers  and  palaces  of  Bunyan's 
vision  have  not  faded  away  like  an  insubstantial  pageant. 
We  walk  in  the  meadows  by  the  Ouse,  and  see  that  valley 
where,  in  ancient  days,  men  found  pearls  and  talked  with 
angels.  We  stand  by  the  broad,  quiet  river,  and  think 
of  that  deeper,  more  silent  stream  to  whose  margin  the 
pilgrims  came  at  last.  Bedford  is  Bunyan's  town.  He 
is  the  dead  but  sceptred  sovereign  who  still  rules  the  spirits 
of  its  men  and  women.  Its  treasures,  seen  and  unseen, 
are  the  imperishable  creations  of  his  genius. 

Dr.  Brown  has  no  need  to  fear  that  in  a  few  years  his 
name  may  be  forgotten  in  the  town  to  which  he  has 
devoted  half  a  lifetime  of  strenuous  labour.  He  has  linked 
himself  to  the  immortal  memory  of  Bunyan,  and  wherever 
the  Dreamer  is  honoured  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Brown, 
his  biographer,  will  be  remembered  and  honoured  too. 
A  standard  work  like  the  "  Life  of  Bunyan "  will  outlast 
the  beaten  bronze  of  the  allegorical  doors,  or  even  the 
noble  statue  by  Sir  Edgar  Boehm.  That  curious  prison 
door  which  is  preserved  in  the  vestry  may  be  parted 
with  at  some  distant  day  to  an  acquisitive  American 
tourist ;  the  chair  in  which  Bunyan  sat  may  find  a  less 
careful    preserver    than    Dr.    Brown,   but    his    "  Life    of 


Bunyan "  has  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature. 
Only  last  year  Messrs.  Isbister  &  Co.  re-issued  it  in  two 
dainty  and  artistic  volumes.  In  the  preface  Dr.  Brown 
mentions  that  the  foreign  versions  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  which  in  1885— the  year  when  the  "Life"  was 
first  published — stood  at  seventy-five,  have  now  reached 
the  number  of  ninety-five.  Two  of  the  latest  are  for  the 
Eskimo  and  for  the  people  on  the  Congo  River  in  Western 
Africa. 

Dr.  Brown's  Early  Years 

Dr.  Brown  was  born  at  Bolton-le- Moors,  in  the  County 
of  Lancashire,  on  June  iglh,  1830.  In  the  early  years  of 
last  century  the  town  was  surrounded — as  its  name  indicates 
— by  far-spreading  moors.  But  these  have  long  been 
covered  with  factories,  mills,  and  streets  of  artisans' 
dwellings.  "  I  can  still  remember,"  says  Dr.  Brown, 
"  trout  streams  and  charming  bits  of  woodland,  pleasant 
farmhouses,  hedgerows  bright  with  hawthorn  blossom  or 
fragrant  with  honeysuckle,  which  were  once  well  within  a 
holiday  ramble.  They  have  now  vanished  for  ever  from 
that  busy  country  side." 

Dr.  Brown's  paternal  grandfather  was  a  native  of 
Stewarton,  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  was  born  in  1764. 
Some  time  before  his  birth  his  family  had  migrated  from 
Muirkitk,  in  the  same  county,  the  parish  of  John  Brown, 
the  Covenanting  martyr,  who  was  shot  down  by  Claver- 
house.  This  grandfather  was  living  in  Kilmarnock  about 
the  time  that  Robert  Burns  brought  his  first  volume  of  poems 
to  be  printed  at  John  Wilson's  shop  in  that  town.  At  the 
close  of  his  apprenticeship  he  crossed  the  Border,  and,  on 
reaching  Bolton  in  Lancashire,  made  up  his  mind  to  start 
in  business  for  himself.  He  married  Sarah  Wyld,  who 
lived  to  be  eighty-one,  and  whom  Dr.  Brown  remembers 
as  a  woman  of  great  energy  of  character,  with  a  marked 
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AN  KAKL\  PUklKAli  UK  MRS.  BROWN 

individuality  of  her  own.  The  young  couple  were  married 
at  Bolton  Parish  Church  in  1789,  and  became  the  parents 
of  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  this  family  five  hved  to 
be  over  seventy,  and  the  eldest  died  at  eighty-six.  They 
were  prosperous  men,  and  the  eldest,  John,  was  for  many 
years  an  alderman,  and  active  in  town  affairs. 

Dr.  Brown's  mother's  maiden  name  was  Hodgkinson, 
and  she  was  the  daughter  of  James  Hodgkinson,  a  manu- 
facturer of  cotton  cloth,  who  made  a  small  fortune  by 
employing  a  few  hand-loom  weavers  before  the  days  of, 
steam-looms.  Dr.  Brown  remembers  this  grandfather 
who   lived   to   the   age    of  seventy-eight,    dying    in    May 


AN  EARLY  PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  HROWN 


1847.  '"He  was  over  six  feet  high,  tall  and  spare,  and, 
to  old  age,  erect  and  vigorous.  I  am  reminded  of  him 
by  Hugh  Thomson's  pictures  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  in  his 
illustrations  to  Mrs.  Gaskell's  'Cranford.'  He  was  very 
deaf  all  the  years  I  knew  him,  and  yet,  curiously  enough, 
v,-as  fond  of  having  a  political  argument  with  a  Scottish 
neighbour,  John  Young,  who  was  as  warmly  in  favour  of 
Protection  as  my  grandfather  was  in  fovour  of  Repeal,  in 
the  days  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation.  Among  my 
earliest  recollections  are  his  Protestant  dislike  of  him 
whom,  in  common  with  all  older  men  of  that  generation, 
he  always  spoke  of  as  '  the  Pope  of  Room ' ;  his  patriotic 
scorn  for  Bonnypart;  and  his  equally  patriotic  admiration 
for  Lord  Wellington,  as  to  the  last  he  persisted  in  styling 
the  Iron  Duke." 

Dr.  Brown  speaks  with  reverence  and  affection  of  his 
father,  who  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school  and  deacon  of  the  Mawdsley  Street 
Church,  with  which  he  was  connected.  In  1886  a  memorial 
portrait  of  him  was  placed  in  the  school  with  which  he 
had  been  associ- 
ated so  long. 

It  is  to  his 
mother  that  Dr. 
Brown  owes  his 
first  acquaintance 
with  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress." If  she 
could  have  known 
that  he  would  be- 
come the  suc- 
cessor in  tiie 
ministry  of  the 
man  she  so  re- 
vered, her  joy  and 
pride  would  have 
been  great  in- 
deed. 

Dr.  Brown  re- 
lates how  when 
quite  a  child  he 
was  sent  to  a 
British  School  in 
his    native    town, 

then  recently  established  as  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  country. 
"  The  Quakers  of  the  town,  as  being  amongst  the  warmest 
friends  of  education  in  the  country,  and  some  of  my 
father's  personal  friends  also,  were  much  interested  in 
the  founding  of  this  school,  and  great  hopes  were  enter- 
tained for  its  future.  Our  time  was  spent  in  sing-song 
lessons,  varied  with  instruction  in  arithmetic  and  the  like. 
Little  attempt  was  made  to  remove  a  boy's  individual 
difficulties,  and  I  have  to  this  day  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  weary  time  I  spent  in  this  school.  I  got  on  much 
better  at  the  private  school  kept  by  James  Hardman,  the 
parish  clerk  of  Trinity  Church.  I  liked  my  work  and  my 
master,  and  made  fair  progress,  until  eventually  I  was  sent 
to  a  higher-class  school  kept  by  John  Gordon  in  Silverwell 
Street,  where  my  knowledge  of  English  literature  was 
widened,  and   my  love  of  learning  increased." 

In  his  early  days  Dr.  Brown  was  sent  to  a  lawyer's  office. 
His  business  was  to  make  copies  of  deeds  and  answer  in- 
quiries during  his  master's  frequent  absences  for  convivial 
enjoyment.  He  was  left  very  much  to  his  own  devices,  but 
for  unately  the  lawyer  was  a  subscriber  to  the  Church  and 
King  library  of  the  town,  and  there  used  to  come  to  the  office 
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regularly  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  reviews,  Black- 
UKmfs  and  Fraser's  maga- 
xines,  besides  occasional 
bundles  of  the  newest 
books  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Brown  was  thus  able  to 
continue  his  education 
more  usefully  than  he  could 
have  done  at  school,  and 
he  acquired  thusenrlythose 
literary  tastes  that  have 
given  him  so  much  hap- 
piness throughout  life. 
Hi<  father  grew  uneasy  at 
his  employer's  dissipated 
habits,  and  transferred  the 
hoy  to  the  service  of 
anolher  solicitor.  He  also 
was  very  kind  in  furnishing 
his  clerk  with  books  and 
in  paying  his  subscription 
to  a  literary  institute. 
When  John  Brown  reached 
his  fifteenth  year  his 
parents  felt  it  desirable  that 
he  should  enter  on  some 
permanent  walk  of  life,  and 
they  apprenticed  him  to 
his  father's  friend,  Robert 
Holden,  a  bookseller  and 
printer  in   the   town,   who 
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was  a  Nonconformist  and 
attended  the  same  church 
as  themselves.  He  was  in 
a  small  way  a  publisher, 
and  brought  out  a  monthly 
magazine  called  the  Voice 
of  T.ruth,  which  was  edited 
by  the  two  Congregational 
ministers  of  the  town.  In 
this  bookselling  business 
Dr.  Brown  was  in  congenial 
surroundings.  He  enjoyed 
especially  the  talk  of  the 
publishers'  travellers,  who 
came  from  time  to  time 
from  London,  and  whose 
conversation  opened  to  him 
a  new  world.  The  first 
book  he  purchased  with 
his  own  money  was  a  copy 
of  Dwight's  " Theology,' 
which  he  bought  about  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Years 
afterwards  he  told  Dr. 
Dwight,  of  Yale,  the  grand- 
son of  Timothy  Dwight, 
that  this  book  in  six  small 
volumes  had  been  his  first 
literary  possession.  A  book 
which  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  him  in  these 
early  years  was  Dr.  M'Crie's 
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joined  the  Established  Church  after  httle 
more  than  a  year's  pastorate,  and  then  came 
the  Rev.  William  Lawson  Brown,  a  native  of 
Arbroath  and  a  graduate  of  Glasgow,  who  was 
trained  for  the  Congregational  ministry  under 
Dr.  Wardlaw  and  Greville  Ewing.  He  was  a 
forcible  and  instructive  preacher  and  had  a 
considerable  intellectual  and  spiritual  influence 
upon  his  young  men,  and  not  least  on  the 
future  biographer  of  Bunyan.  Dr.  Brown  had 
a  class  in  the  Sunday  school,  and,  as  he  grew 
older  began  to  give  short  addresses  at  cottage 
prayer  meetings.  In  these  exercises  he  found 
increasing  pleasure,  and  at  length  the  idea  of 
the  Christian  ministry  as  a  possible  vocation 
in  life  entered  his  mind.  "  I  well  remember," 
he  says,  "  the  Sunday  evening  when  this 
thought  took  definite  shape.     I  was  sitting  up 
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"Life  of  John 
Knox." 

Dr.  Brown 
has  always  been 
glad  that  he  en- 
joyed the  ad- 
vantage of  a 
business  train- 
ing. He  went 
through  the  vari- 
ous branches 
of  the  trade  as 
compositor  and 
printer,  and  the 
knowledge  he 
thus  gained  of 
men  and  affairs 
has  been  of  ser- 
vice to  him  in 

after-life.  The  yy,,,,„  /,_,,  ,.-^  n„ckiiffc,  nd/ord 
young  printer  bunvan  meeting,  Bedford 
had  one  terrible  adventure  in  a  series  of 
happy  years.  He  was  just  seventeen  when  the 
printing  office  took  fire.  Some  sheets  hanging 
on  the  line  overhead  caught  light  from  the 
flame  of  the  gas.  The  fire  spread  rapidly  to 
the  ceiling  of  the  next  floor,  on  which  there 
was  a  heavy  weight  of  metal  and  type.  Three 
young  men  were  working  two  stories  higher 
than  the  room  in  which  the  fire  began,  and 
before  the  alarm  was  given  the  only  staircase 
by  which  they  could  escape  was  wrapped  in 
flames.  One  after  the  other  they  rushed  down 
the  burning  staircase,  and  "  I  well  remember  " 
Dr.  Brown  says,  "  that  baptism  of  fire  as  the 
flames  curled  round  each  of  us  in  turn,  singeing 
off  hair  and  eyebrows  as  we  passed  through. 
It  was  like  a  lifetime  in  a  moment,  till  from 
an  open  window  we  passed  to  another  building, 
from  which  we  were  able  to  descend  to  the 
street. 

Dr.  Brown's  Call  to  the  Ministry 

Dr.  Brown  was  fortunate  in  the  jjastors 
who  presided  over  the  Mawdsley  Street  Church 
in  his  youth.  The  first  he  remembers  was 
the  Rev.  William  Jones,  who  had  a  wide  repu- 
tation in  Lancashire  as  a  vigorous  preacher 
and    expositor    of   Scripture.      His    successor 


readingafterthe 
others  in  the 
house  had  gone 
to  bed  when  the 
thought  flashed 
in  upon  me 
almost  as  if 
some  one  had 
spoken  it  in  my 
ear.  I  was 
startled  and 
tried  to  put  it 
from  me  as  pre- 
posterous ;  but 
it  came  again 
and  again,  and 
at  last  I  decided 
to  lay  the 
matter  before 
my       minister. 


INTERIOR  OF  BUNVAN   MEETING 


THE   REV.    DR.   JOHN    BROWN 
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Ri-/>rint  0/  a  sketch  l>y  R.  Godjrcy,  published  1772 

OLD   BEDFORD   BRIDGE 

He  arranged  to  give  me  and  my  friend  John  Allenson,  who 
also  wished  to  be  a  minister,  instruction  in  Latin  and 
(jreek."  A  year  after  leaving  business,  Dr.  Brown  entered 
Lancashire  Independent  College  in  October,  185 1,  having 
matriculated  at  London  University  the  previous  June. 
The  examination  took  place  in  Somerset  House,  where 
Dr.  Brown  sat  with  several  hundreds  of  other  candidates. 
During  his  visit  he  went  the  round  of  London  sights,  and 
heard,  amongst  other  noted  preachers,  the  Rev.  James 
Hamilton.  In  the  Exhibition  year  special  services  were 
held  at  Exeter  Hall  for  the  thousands  of  strangers  who  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Dr.  Hamilton  preached 
an  eloquent  sermon  from  the  text,  "  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock."  Dr.  Brown  well  remembers  his  tall  figure,  his 
strong  Scotch  accent  and  his  poetical  style  Other  prc.ichers 
whom  he  heard  were  Sainuel  Martin  and  Thomas  Binney. 

Lancashire  College 

Dr.  Brown's  formal  admission  to  Lancashire  College 
took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1851.  The  College  had  then 
been  in  existence  eight  year?.  It  was  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  suburb  of  Manchester  known  as  Whalley  Range. 
Dr.  Robert  Vaughan,  who  held  the  presidency  till  1857, 
had  been  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Ken- 
sington, and  had  held  the  Chair  of  Modern  History  at 
University  College,  London.  His  "  Life  of  John  Wycliffe  " 
and  his  "  History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Stuart" 
were  at  one  time  very  popular.  It  was  Dr.  Vaughan 
who   established    the   British    Quarterly  Ecvie7v,   and  be- 


came  the  first  editor.       "At    the    time  I   came  under 
his   care,"    Dr.    Brown    remarked,   "he   was   a  man  of 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  of  striking  personal   appearance, 
with  a  certain  grandeur  of  manner  which  was  natural 
to  him.     His  ordinary  style  of  preaching  was  somewhat 
heavv,   but  on  special  occasions  he  could  be  a  really 
great  orator.     I  have  seen  him  hold  an  audience  by  an 
elaborate  description  of  a  Roman  triumph,  and  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  the  scene  I  witnessed  in  the  old  Free 
Trade  Hall  in  Manchester  when  an  immense  audience 
was  gathered  to  do  honour  to  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian 
exile.     Dr.  Vaughan  was  called  upon  to  give  the  address 
of  welcome  to  our  visitor.     It  was  the  very  part  of  all 
others  he  was  fitted  to  take.      His  historic  instinct,  his 
broad  sympathies  with  national  freedom,  and  his  interest 
in  the  fortunes  and  sufferings  of  the  man   before  him, 
all  conspired  to  bring  hiin  out  at  his  best.     His  speecli 
on  that  occasion  was  really  an  oratorical  triumph,  and  when 
at    length    he 
l)aused  to  give  the 
right  hand  of  wel- 
come to  the  great 
Hungarian  patriot, 
the  people  scarcely 
knew  how  to  con 
tain    themselves." 
The   second  pro- 
fessor    at      the 
College    was    Dr. 
Samuel  Davidson, 
who   held   the 
Ch.air  of  Hebrew, 
Old      and      New 
Testament      Exe- 
gesis,    Biblical 
Criticism,     and 
Church     History. 
He  was  a  man  of 
great  erudition  in 
his    own    depart- 
ment,   the   author 
of  an  "  Introduc- 
tion  to    the    New 
Testament"    in 
three        volumes, 
and  of  a  work  on 
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Biblical  criticism,  both  of  which  had  a  con- 
siderable reputation  in  their  time.  He  had 
studied  in  Germany,  was  a  personal  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Professor  Tholuck  and 
other  Continental  scholars,  and  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  foreign  theological  literature. 
His  talk  in  private  was  instructive  and  de- 
lightful, especially  when  he  got  on  his  own 
favourite  themes. 

Dr.  Davidson  resigned  his  Chair  in  later 
years  under  interesting  circumstances.  His 
lectures  on  the  Old  Testament  were  published 
as  one  of  the  volumes  of  Home's  "  Introduction." 
A  hue-and-cry  was  raised  by  the  more  orthodox, 
which  ultimately  led  to  Dr.  Davidson's  resigna-  . 
tion  of  his  Chair  and  to  the  substitution  of 
another  volume  in  the  "  Introduction."  "  Look- 
ing back  on  the  controversy  after  forty  years, 
I  cannot  but  feel,"  said  Dr.  Brown,  "that  the 
scare  was  needless,  and  that  scant  justice  was 
done  to  an  able  and  fearless  man."     In  the  firstr 
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two  ycnrs  at  CollcRe  Dr.  Urown  had  liitlc  to  do  wiih  these 
professors,  as  the  hterary  students  were  sent  for  classical 
training;  to  Owens  College,  which  had  been  opened  in  1851 
in  the  house  once  occupied  by  Richard  Cobden  in  Quay 
Street,  Manchester.  There  they  read  Greek  and  Latin  on 
five  days  of  the  week  with  Professor  Greenwood.  When,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year's  course.  Dr.  Hrown  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  the  second  classical  prize,  he  was  prouder  of  this 
honour  than  of  many  greater  things  in  after-life.  Dr.  Brown 
took  his  degree  of  H..\.  at  London  University  in  October, 
1853.  The  examiner  in  Greek  was  Dr.  William  Smith,  the 
maker  of  classical  dictionaries ;  and  the  examiner  in  logic 
and  moral  philosophy  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Canterbury,  whom  Dr.  Brown  then  saw  for 
ihe  first  and  last  time.  Dr.  Brown  attended  the  lectures 
at  Owens  College  of  the  Principal,  Alexander  J.  Scott.  He 
was  a  man  of  quite  unique  personality  and  high  intellectual 
power.  The  first  Bishop  of  Manchester,  James  Prince 
Lee,  was  often  among  the  audience  which  listened  to  his 
lectures  on  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  life  of  the  scholar. 
Originally  a  Presbyterian,  Principal  Scott  was  at  one  time 
a  colleague  of  Edward  Irving,  and  was  with  him  during 
the  remarkable  episode  of  the  supposed  gift  of  tongues  in 
the  church  built  for  Irving  in  Regent's  Square.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  is  severe  upon  Scott  in  her  "Life  of  Irving";  but 
there  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  great  intellectual  and  spiritual 
force  among  the  students  during  the  early  days  of  his 
Manchester  life.  The  men  of  the  highest  type  of  mind 
were  the  most  assiduous  in  attending  his  lectures. 

Dr.  Brown's  First  Pastorate 

Dr.  Brown's  first  charge  was  at  Park  Chapel,  Cheetham 
Hill  Road,  Manchester,  where  he  settled  in  1855.  This 
was  a  large  building  which  had  cost  ^^4,000,  but  had  a 
debt  of  ^600  upon  it.  The  church  was  not  formed  and 
the  congregation  was  almost  nil,  the  income  from  the 
pews  amounting  only  to  about  ^30  a  year.  Dr.  Brown, 
however,  felt  it  as  the  chief  attraction  to  this  sphere  of 
service  that  he  would  not  have  to  build  upon  another  man's 
foundation,  but  must  begin  almost  from  the  ground 
upwards.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  as  minister  on 
May  27th,  1855,  and  was  not  finally  released  from  college 
until  the  end  of  June.  He  laboured  at  Manchester  very 
successfully  for  nine  years,  and  the  congregation  steadily 
increased. 

It  was  during  his  Manchester  ministry  that  Dr.  Brown's 
marriage  to  Miss  Ada  Haydon  Ford  took  place.  His  wedding- 
day  was  memorable  as  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Robert 
Burns,  when  all  over  the  country  banquets  were  being  held 
and  speeches  being  made  in  honour  of  Scotland's  poet. 
He  gladly  acknowledges  that  he  owes  much  of  his  success 
and  happiness  to  the  co-operation  and  zealous  devotion  of 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Brown  carried  on  for  some  years  a  very 
successful  school  for  girls  in  Bedford,  and  for  eleven  years 
has  been  a  director  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
taking  special  interest  in  the  training  of  lady  candidates. 
She  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Association, 
a  member  of  the  working  committee  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  and  was  for  several  years  a  Poor  Law 
Ciuardian.  Mrs.  Brown's  father,  the  Rev.  David  Everard 
Ford,  was  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Lymington,  in  Hampshire,  for  twenty  years.  He  was 
successful  as  an  author  and  musical  composer,  and  an 
account  of  him  appears  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography."  \\'hen  Dr.  Brown  first  made  his  acquaintance, 
he  was  minister  of  Richmond  Chapel,  Salford. 

Jews    in   increasing    numbers    came    to   reside    in    the 


Cheetham  Hill  neighbourhood.  At  their  head  was  the 
distinguished  Rabl)i,  Dr.  Schiller  Szinessy,  with  whom 
Dr.  Ikown  had  many  walks  and  talks,  and  whom  he 
afterwards  knew  as  Keeper  of  Hebrew  Books  and  Manu- 
scripts in  the  University  Library  of  Cambridge.  The 
coming  of  the  Hebrews  made  a  great  change  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Usually  when  a  Gentile  vacated  a  house 
it  was  a  Jew  who  became  the  next  tenant.  Park  Chapel 
had  three  other  ministers  after  Dr.  Brown  removed  to 
Bedford,  but  it  was  finally  closed  as  a  Congregational 
church  in  1890,  and  at  the  present  moment  is  actually 
a  Jewish  synagogue. 

Life  at  Bedford 

A  description  of  Dr.  Brown's  life  at  Bedford  would 
require  an  article  of  itself,  and  this  narrative  is  already 
long.  In  his  thirty-nine  years'  ministry  he  has  become 
the  best  known  and  best  loved  of  its  inhabitants.  His  six 
children  are  all  grown  up,  and  their  parents  have  had  the 
joy  and  delight  of  watching  their  successful  careers.  One 
s  n.  Dr.  Walter  Langdon  Brown,  won  a  scholarship  at 
Bedford  Grammar  School  and  another  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  is  now  ALD.  and  M.R.C.P. 
The  eldest  daughter  married  Dr.  Keynes,  of  Cambridge, 
and  their  eldest  son,  John  Maynard  Keynes,  after  five 
years  at  Eton,  has  now  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
with  scholarships  worth  ;^i8o  a  year.  Their  second 
daughter  is  a  duly  qualified  medical  doctor.  In  1891,  Dr. 
Brown  was  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  his 
two  learned  addresses  on  "  The  Historic  Episcopate  "  and 
"  The  Historic  Christian  People  "  are  still  fresh  in  memory. 
Subsequently  he  was  also  Chairman  of  Committee  for 
three  years.  In  Bedfordshire  he  has  been  for  twenty-four 
years  president  of  the  County  Association  of  Congregational 
and  Baptist  Churches,  and  in  many  ways  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  public  life  of  the  town  and  county. 

The  story  of  his  Bunyan  researches,  and  of  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Life  of  the  Great  Dreamer,  will,  I  hope, 
be  told  some  day  in  full  by  his  own  pen.  It  began  in  the 
simplest  way  from  the  desire  to  give  his  own  people  some 
more  recent  and  reliable  account  of  their  own  history  than 
they  had  possessed  heretofore.  As  with  this  intent  he 
pursued  his  investigations  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Public  Record  Ofifice,  material  in 
unexpected  ways  grew  upon  his  hands,  which  was  increased 
from  municipal  archives  and  the  Transcript  Registeis. 
The  book,  on  its  appearance,  was  well  received,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  on 
Commencement  Day,  June,  1887,  an  unexpected  telegram 
from  Professor  Fisher  informed  him  that  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale 
University. 

Of  this  University  he  was  lecturer  on  the  Lymat» 
Beecher  Foundation  in  1899,  taking  for  his  subject, 
"  Puritan  Preaching  in  England." 

In  1866  he  published  a  volume  of  lectures  on  the  Book 
of  Revelation  ;  in  1881  a  work  entitled  "God's  Books  for 
Man's  Life";  in  1895  he  was  the  author  of  a  history, 
"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  and  their  Puritan 
Successors";  and  in  1897  he  was  Congregational  Lecturer, 
his  lectures  appearing  the  following  year  under  the  title 
of  "Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Light  of  History 
and  Fact." 

Dr.  Brown  has  led  a  life  of  strenuous  literary  activity 
and  public  service  at  Bedford,  and  has  well  earned  the 
repose  which  he  and  Mrs.  Brown  hope  they  may  enjoy 
during  many  happy  years.  J.  1"  .S. 
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The  Blindness  of  Madge  Tyndall 


BY  SILAS  K.  HOCKING 


CHAPTER    III 
Jacob  Wherry's  Secret 

One  eye-witness  weighs 
More  than  ten  hear-say?.     Seeing  is  believing 
All  the  world  over. 

Pladtus. 

EARLY  in  January  Jacob  Wherry  returned  from  London 
with  a  piece  of  news  that  created  no  little  stir.  At  first 
it  was  whispered  to  one  person  only  as  a  profound  secret,  but 
the  person  referred  to  found  the  burden  of  it  too  great  to  be 
borne  alone,  and  she  took  two  of  her  neighbours  into  her 
confidence,  pledging  them  beforehand  to  absolute  secrecy. 
The  same  evening  six  others  were  taken  into  confidence,  and 
by  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  twenty-three  people 
knew  the  secret,  every  one  of  them  pledged  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  not  to  divulge  it.  By  noon  the  number  had  increased 
to  eighty-seven,  and  by  sundown  it  had  grown  to  four  hundred 
and  fifty.  Before  bed-time  everybody  in  the  town  knew  it,  and 
it  was  discussed  north,  south,  east,  and  west  with  much  anima- 
tion, but  always  as  a  profound  secret  that  must  not  on  any 
account  be  allowed  to  travel  any  farther. 

The  Rev.  Scott  Tyndall,  in  visiting  among  his  flock,  heard 
many  versions  of  the  secret,  and,  being  anxious  to  know  the 
exact  truth,  invited  Jacob  Wherry  to  his  house  that  he  might 
hear  the  story  first-hand. 

Jacob  sidled  into  the  minister's  study  with  much  seeming 
reluctance,  and  intimated  at  once,  in  the  presence  of  Madge 
and  her  mother,  "  That  he  would  muc'n  rather  say  nothing 
about  it,  that  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  mentioned  the  matter  at 
all,  and  that  he  had  intended  it  to  be  kept  as  an  absolute  secret." 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Jacob,"  said  the  Curate,  in  his  severest 
pulpit  tone.  "  I  am  not  quite  ready  for  you  yet.  Take  a  seat 
and  make  yourself  comfortable.  And  you,  Madge,  had  better 
go  into  the  dining-room  to  the  children.  What  .Mr.  Wherry 
has  to  say  might  be  somewhat  painful  to  you,  and  I  have  no 
wish " 

"  If  it  is  something  I  am  interested  in  I  would  rather  stay," 
-Madge  interposed. 

"  But  I  prefer  you  did  not,"  the  Curate  said  sternly. 

"  Very  good."  And  Madge  took  up  her  work  and  quietly 
left  the  room.  She  did  not  close  i;he  door  after  her,  however, 
nor  was  it  closed  by  those  who  remained. 

The  hall  was  quite  dark  when  she  stepped  across  it,  so  she 
came  back  a  little  later  with  a  lighted  taper  and  proceeded  to 
light  the  lamp.  She  had  no  intention  of  staying  or  listening, 
and  yet  she  did  both,  held  by  a  spell  which  she  could  not 
resist,  and  which  rendered  her  for  the  moment  unconscious  of 
what  she  was  doing. 

It  was  the  mention  of  her  lover's  name  that  attracted  her 
attention.  Jacob  Wherry  was  speaking  in  anything  but 
modulated  tones,  and  in  the  hall  his  words  could  be  heard 
as  distinctly  as  in  the  minister's  study. 

"  I  ain't  waun  of  them  as  has  gone  round  sayin'  hard  things 
agin  Dr.  Studley,  I  ain't."  And  Jacob  coughed  slightly  and 
cleared  his  throat,  while  Madge  let  the  taper  fall,  which 
instantly  went  out,  and  grasped  the  stair  bannister  for  support. 
She  felt  that  some  revelation  was  about  to  be  made,  and  what- 
ever the  consequences  might  be,  she  could  but  listen. 

"  Quite  right,  Jacob,"  the  Curate  said  encouragingly.  "  You 
are  generally  looked  upon  as  a  very  cautious  man." 

"  No,  'tain't  that,"  Jacob  replied  deprecatingly  ;  "  I  only 
speaks  of  people  as  I  find  'em  ;  and  I  said  to  myself  at  the 
time,  I  did,  that  there  was  a  big  '  if  in  the  case,  and  it  weren't 
right  to  be  too  hard  on  the  Doctor  till  we  was  sartin  ;  and 
between  ourselves,  Mr.  Tyndall,  1  rather  liked  the  young  gent, 
I  did.  He  were  very  handsome  and  fair-spoken,  and  there 
ain't  no  denyin'  of  it,  there  ain't." 

"  Yes,  that  is  all  right,"  the  Curate  said  a  little  impatiently  ; 
"but  to  your  story,  Jacob." 

"That  is  what  I'm  of  a-doin',  sir,  or  tryin'  to  do,"  Jacob 
leplied  ;  "but  not  bein'  gifted  with  speech,  it  don't  come  aisy 
like,  as  it  does  to  you,  who'm  in  the  perfession.     But  to  get 


on,   as  the  snail   said  to  the    magpie.       I  was  in   London  last 
week  on  business." 

"  Yes,  I  quite  understand." 

"You  know  Covenant  Gardens,  sir,  very  likely— a  terrible 
busy  place.  There  was  some  store  of  vegetables  there  last 
week,  sir — a  terrible  store.  It's  wonderful  where  all  them  garden 
crops  do  come  from,  it  is  for  sure  ;  and  it's  that  as  keeps  the 
prices  down  so  ;  profits  are  terrible  small  these  times,  sir,  they 
be  indeed." 

"  So  I  have  heard  you  say  before,  Jacob,  but  never  mind 
that  now." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  1  was  at  Covenant  Gardens  on 
business,  though  why  it's  called  Gardens  I  never  could  make 
out,  for  there  ain't  nawthin'  anything  like  gardens  nowhere  near 
it.  It's  all  paved  like  a  street  right  round,  and  a  purty  dirty 
street  at  that." 

"  Yes,  yes,  1  quite  understand  ;  but  what  happened  after  you 
had  transacted  your  business  ?  " 

"That's  the  very  thing  I'm  a-coming  to,  sir.  I'd  left  the 
Gardens,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  and  was  coming  along  Drury  Lane 
— you've  been  in  Drury  Lane  most  likely,  sir  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so  ;  but  never  mind  that  now." 

"  Well,  believe  me,  it  ain't  waun  bit  like  a  lane,  not  waun 
bit,  sir.  1  never  could  understand  the  foolishness  of  London 
people  callin'  places  Lanes  and  Gardens  and  Strands,  and  all 
them  things,  when  they're  not  no  more  like  the  things  their- 
selves  than  a  wheelbarrow's  like  a  furze  rick." 

"  Just  so — just  so,  Jacob,"  the  curate  said  irritably.  "  Please 
go  on." 

"That's  what  I'm  a-doin',  sir.  Think  of  a  lane  without  no 
hedges,  nor  a  blade  of  grass  growin'  nowhere,  nor  yet  so  much 
as  a  blackberry  bush.  Don't  you  think,  sir,  them  Londoners  be 
terrible  foolish  'bout  some  things  ?" 

"  It's  possible,  Jacob  ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  " 

"  Well,  1  was  goin'  along  the  street  called  Drury  Lane,  an' 
a  terrible  dirty  street  'tes,  too,  in  Janiwary.  Folks  may  talk 
'bout  our  Fore  Street  as  much  as  they  like,  but  you  believe  me, 
sir " 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  our  Fore  Street  now,  Jacob  ;  tell  me  what 
happened  in  Drury  Lane." 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  what  I'm  a-doin'.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  I  was  walkin'  slow  like — for  I  don't  believe  in  them 
London  ways  of  always  a-hurryin'  as  if  your  house  was  on  fire; 
it  nearly  takes  your  breath  away  to  look  at  'em,  sir.  From  the 
biggest  of  'em  to  the  least  they're  in  waun  everlastin'  tear." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  that's  their  concern." 

"  So  'tes,  sir,  and  so  their  hurryin'  ways  don't  make  no 
defierence  to  me.     But  let  me  see,  where  was  I  ? " 

"  You  said  you  were  walking  along  Drury  Lane." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  well,  so  I  was.  And  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
and  to  bring  it  to  a  hend,  as  the  cobbler  said  to  the  bristle, 
I  comed  face  to  face  with  Dr.  Studley." 

Madge  gave  a  little  gasp  and  sat  down  on  the  stairs. 

"You  are  quite  sure  ?"  the  Curate  questioned  anxiously. 

"  Quite  sure  ?  I'm  as  sure  as  I'm  sittin'  on  this  here  chair. 
I  saw  him  afore  he  came  up,  and  knowed  him  in  a  hinstant. 
He  was  lookin'  very  well,  too,  with  a  smart  and  well-set-up 
young  lady  by  his  side." 

"  You  are  prepared  to  swear  to  that  fact  ? " 

"Well,  sir,  I'm  not  fond  of  swearing,  but  I'll  take  my  Bible 
oath  on  it  any  time.'' 

"That  will  do.     And  did  you  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  did,  sir— you  trust  me  for  that.  And  I  gived  him  a  piece 
of  my  mind,  too." 

"Well?" 

"  Well,  he  looked  some  astonished  at  first,  he  did,  for  sure  ; 
and  then  he  began  to  laugh.  And  the  young  woman  looked  on 
and  laughed  too." 

"No,  surely?" 

"  It's  the  gospel  truth,  sir.  He  was  as  brazen  as  anything 
and  asked  me  if  I  didn't  think  it  were  a  fine  joke,  and  sent  his 
respects  to  the  young  lady  and  hoped  she  had  sense  enough  to 
keep  the  presents  " 
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At  this  poor  Madge  gave  a  groan  that  iniglit  have  been 
eard  all  over  the  house.     No  one,  liowever,  heeded  her.     The 
Curate  and  his  wife  were  too  intent  on   Jacob's  story  to  pay 
jtttention  to  anything  else. 

"The  scoundrel!"  muttered  Mr.  Tyndall,  with  suppressed 

Be.     "  But   I  knew  it  from  the  first.     I'oor  Madge,  ha  wshe 

,  been  deceived  !  " 

"  I  couldn't  h.-ive  believed  it  of  him,"  Jacob  interposed,  "  if  I 

adn't  seen  and  heard  him  with  my  own   personal  senses,  as 

were." 

"And  have  you  repeated  the  conversation  you  had  with  this 
Studley  to  others  .' "  tlie  Curate  asked. 

'  No,  sir.  I  only  told  Mary  Boundy  as  how  I  had  seen 
)r.  Studley.  I  didn't  intend  for  nobody  to  know  'bout  it,  but 
lary  let  it  out." 


Madge,  realising  that  the  conference  was  at  an  end, 
gathered  up  all  her  strength  and  dragged  herself  upstairs  to 
her  bedroom,  and  shut  and  boiled  the  door. 

The  worst  had  happened,  and  she  was  not  prepared  for 
it.  She  had  believed  in  her  lover  in  spite  of  everything. 
The  memory  of  his  words  had  been  her  most  precious  heritage 
during  the  past  months  of  darkness  and  pain.  To  dream  of 
him,  to  recall  his  face  and  voice,  had  been  her  greatest  pleasure. 
She  had  slept  with  his  portrait  under  her  pillow,  and  had 
anticipated  the  time  when  they  would  meet  again  beyond  the 
shadows  of  earth,  and  the  pain  of  separation  be  at  an  end  forever. 

But  that  was  at  an  end  now.  Her  idol  was  shattered.  Her 
hero  and  saint  stood  revealed  a  traitor  and  villain.  His 
memory  was  an  offence  to  her  ;  his  name  had  become  the 
synonym  of  treachery  and  lies.     Her  faith  was  dead— killed  at 


"I   CO.MED   FACE   TO    FACE   WITH    UR.    STUDLEY."      "  VOU   ARE   (JUITE   SURE?"    ' 

QUESTIONEIJ   ANXIOUSLY. 


THE   CURATE 


"  Well,  say  nothing  to  anybody,  Jacob.  We  must  keep  the 
worst  from  Madge  if  possible.  Of  course,  she  will  get  to  hear 
that  the  fellow  is  living  in  London,  but  that  is  all  she  need 
know." 

"Just  so,  sir.  And  I'm  very  glad  you've  given  me  the 
chance  of  telling  you  the  whole  story.  It's  been  a  great  load 
on  my  mind,  sir,  a  very  great  load,  and  a  great  grief,  for  I  were 
somewhat  fond  of  the  young  man,  I  confess  I  were.  But  how 
we  do  get  deceived  in  this  world,  sir  !  " 

"  Unfortunately,  that  is  so,  Jacob,"  the  Curate  said  slowly 
and  reflectively.  "Yes,  we  do  get  deceived.  But  I  have 
detained  you  a  long  time,  Jacob.  1  really  am  much  obliged 
to  you." 

"  Oh  !  don't  mention  it,"  Jacob  answered,  with  dignity.  "  I'll 
be  always  glad  to  render  you  any  service."  And  he  rose 
slowly  to  his  feet  and  made  for  the  door. 


one  sudden  blow  ;  her  hope  had  gone  out  in  utter  darkness  ; 
her  joy  had  turned  to  ashes  in  her  mouth. 

Oh  !  it  was  cruel  beyond  her  farthest  thought  that  the  man 
she  had  so  loved  and  trusted,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  have  such 
depths  of  honesty  and  truth,  whose  words  rang  with  so  much 
apparent  sincerity,  whose  hands  had  held  hers  so  often  and 
so  long,  whose  lips  had  been  as  nectar  to  her  own— that  he  of 
all  others  should  be  so  base,  so  cowardly,  so  wickedly  cruel. 

How  stubbornly  she  had  resisted  her  father's  contention, 
how  bitterly  she  had  resented  the  gossip  of  her  neighbours,  how 
steadfastly  she  had  believed  in  him  through  all  !  Now  she 
must  hide  herself  in  humility  and  shame,  and  confess  that 
she  had  given  her  love  to  a  fiend  in  human  shape. 

Throwing  herself  upon  her  bed,  she  moaned  aloud  in  the 
anguish  of  her  heart,  and  almost  wondered  if  her  reason  were 
not  leaving  her. 
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Then  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  she  roused  herself  in 
a  moment. 

"  They  shall  not  guess  that  I  know,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I  have  resisted  so  long  that  surely  now  I  shall  be  able  to  keep 
silence." 

"  I  am  coming,"  she  called  in  a  voice  strangely  unlike  her  own. 
.And  she  went  and  plunged  her  hands  and  face  in  cold  water, 
and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  put  out  of  her  mind  the  con- 
versation she  had  heard. 

She  did  not  know  how  much  all  this  exhausted  her  strength. 
She  only  felt  that  it  would  be  huiniliating  to  capitulate  at  once. 
She  had  borne  her  grief  bravely,  and  she  was  resolved  to  bear 
her  humiliation  with  equal  courage. 

Her  father  and  mother  were  too  self-absorbed  to  notice  how 
pale  she  was,  and  how  fiercely  the  fire  burned  in  her  eyes.  She 
went  about  her  household  duties  with  the  same  quiet  grace  and 
ease  that  always  characterised  her,  but  she  paid  the  penalty 
of  her  bravery  in   the  days  that  followed. 


CHAPTER  IV 
Mind  .\nd  Body 

Faults  in  the  life  Ijreed  errors  in  the  brain, 
.\n(i  these  reciprocally  those   again  ; 
The  mind  and  comluct  mutually  imprint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  e.ich  other's  mint. 

COWPER. 

M.4DGE  managed  to  keep  on  her  feet  for  nearly  a  week,  and 
then  she  suddenly  collapsed.  Her  mother  found  her  in  their 
little  drawing-room  one  morning  in  a  dead  faint  ;  and  when  the 
Doctor  arrived,  he  insisted  that  she  should  be  taken  to  bed 
at  once.  He  knew  her  story— had  noticed  with  alarm  her 
gradually  wasting  cheeks  and  the  growing  brightness  of  her 
eyes — and  so  was  not  at  all  surprised,  or,  if  surprised,  it  was  that 
she  had  managed  to  keep  on  her  feet  so  long. 

When  Madge  awoke  to  consciousness,  and  found  herself 
lying  in  her  own  bed  helpless  and  exhausted,  she  gave  a  little 
sigh  and  quietly  resigned  herself  to  the  inevitable.  Her  will 
had  broken  down  at  last,  her  brave  little  heart  had  been 
conquered.  "  I  shall  die  now,"  was  the  thought  that  passed 
through  her  mind  ;  "and  I  am  very  glad.  It  will  be  easier 
to  die,  and  be  at  lest,  than  live  and  bear  all  this  pain  and 
humiliation." 

She  was  very  patient,  and  took  without  complaining  all 
the  medicine  that  was  given  her,  but  nothing  seemed  to  do  her 
any  good.  Day  by  day  she  grew  weaker  and  more  helpless, 
while  to  make  the  case  more  difficult  still,  brain  fever  threatened, 
and  with  the  utmost  difficulty  was  kept  at  bay. 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head  and  looked  distressed.  His 
patient  had  no  hope,  no  desire  to  get  better.  In  that  lay 
his  chief  difficulty.  The  medicine  he  gave  could  not  touch  the 
troubles  of  the  mind  or  heal  a  broken  heart.  If  she  couU 
only  be  induced  to  rouse  herself,  to  take  an  interest  in  life  or 
in  the  world,  there  would  still  be  a  chance  for  her  ;  but  in  her 
present  state  she  was  simply  "slipping  through  his  fingers," 
and  he  had  no  power  to  hold  her  back. 

Her  father  was  in  great  distress,  and  blamed  himself  \  ery 
bitterly  for  speaking  to  her  so  harshly  as  he  had  done.  He 
was  not  a  hopeful  man.  Life  had  gone  too  hardly  with 
him  for  that.  If  there  should  be  two  sides  to  a  picture, 
he  generally  managed  to  look  on  the  dark  side.  In  the  pulpit 
he  preached  the  gospel  of  hope,  because  it  was  his  duty  to  do 
so  ;  but  he  never  managed  to  preach  it  in  hopeful  tones.  He 
was  forty-six,  and  still  a  curate,  with  less  prospect  of  promotion 
now  than  there  had  been  twenty  years  before.  He  had  six 
children,  the  youngest  only  two  years  old,  and  the  daily 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  had  become  more  and 
more  trying  as  the  years  had  lengthened  and  the  family  had 
increased.  He  had  seen  his  wife  grow  old  before  her  time, 
had  watched  with  pain  her  hair  grow  thin  and  her  eyes  lose 
their  lustre.  She  had  been  pretty  enough  when  he  married 
her.  He  used  to  admire  her  from  the  pulpit,  when  she  sat 
demurely  in  her  pew,  and  think  what  a  lovely  creature  she  was. 
That  was  before  the  wedding  took  place. 

But  twenty  years  had  wrought  many  changes.  In  some 
lives  the  changes  had  been  good  and  earnestly  longed  for.  He 
had   seen   people    grow   out    of    poveity    into    wealth,   out   of 


obscurity  into  prominence,  out  of  neglect  into  fame.  But  such 
changes  had  not  been  for  him.  He  had  hoped  and  striven  as 
other  men  had  done,  but  fortune's  favours  had  never  come  his 
way.  Every  change  had  taken  something  out  of  his  life  and 
given  nothing  in  return.  He  was  poorer  now  than  he  was 
twenty  years  ago— poorer  in  spirit,  poorer  in  hope,  poorer  in 
faith.  There  had  been  a  time  when,  in  face  of  threatened 
disaster,  he  was  able  at  least  to  hope  for  the  best  ;  but  even 
that  solstice  was  denied  him  now.  The  power  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  had  departed.  In  his  deepening  winter  he  saw  no 
proinise  of  the  spring. 

So  when  Madge  fell  ill,  and  the  Doctor  admitted  that  her 
case  was  serious,  he  gave  up  hope  at  once.  He  had  built  so 
much  upon  Madge.  To  a  large  extent  he  had  leaned  upon  her, 
and  for  some  vague  and  undefined  reason  he  had  always 
imagined  that  if  ever  better  fortune  came  to  him,  it  would  come 
through  her.  But  with  the  first  hint  of  danger  his  faith  and 
hope  went  by  the  board.  The  fates  were  against  hiir. 
Providence  had  singled  him  out  for  misfoitunc. 

He  spent  hours  each  day  in  her  room,  but  he  rarely  spoke. 
His  heart  was  too  full  for  speech,  his  despair  too  deep.  He 
saw  his  best-loved  child  slipping  away  from  him,  but  he  made 
no  outward  sign.  What  was  the  use  of  complaining?  Nothing 
he  could  do  or  say  would  alter  anything.  He  would  have  to 
submit  in  any  case,  and  he  could  at  least  do  that  in  silence. 

Old  Dr.  Hendy  got  angry  with  him  at  length,  and  protested 
that  unless  he  bestirred  himself,  and  tried  to  rouse  his  daughter, 
no  power  on  earth  could  save  her. 

"  But  what  can  I  say?"  said  the  Curate,  with  a  surprise.! 
look  in  his  eyes. 

'  Say  anything  that  will  awaken  hope  in  her  heart  or 
interest  in  life.  I  tell  you  she  must  be  aroused  if  she  is  to 
get  better." 

"  I  fear  she  won't  get  better,"  said  the  poor  man.  "  Every 
change  that  comes  to  me  takes  something  and  gives  nothing  in 
return." 

"  Why,  bless  me,  you  are  as  hopeless  as  she  is,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "  and  you  a  clergyman  I  " 

"  My  being  a  clergyman  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  was  the 
quiet  reply.  "  Hope,  like  everything  else,  must  have  something 
to  feed  upon  if  it  is  to  live." 

"  And  you  have  nothing  to  say  to  her  that  will  cheer 
her  up  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing.  What  is  there  to  cheer  one  in 
a  life  of  struggle  such  as  mine  has  been  ?  " 

"  But  doesn't  religion  meet  such  a  case,  and  all  such  cases  ?" 
queried  the  Doctor. 

"  It  should  do  so,  I  grant.  But  Madge  will  not  get  better, 
so  why  trouble  her?     Better  let  her  die  in  peace." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  letting  folks  die  if  there  is  a  chance  of 
saving  them,  especially  young  folks.  Heavens  !  there  ought  to 
be  no  death  except  to  the  old.  Death  ought  to  come  by  slow 
and  painless  decay.  When  the  young  die,  there's  been  a 
mistake  made  somewhere,  and  it  will  be  a  mistake  if  your 
daughter  dies." 

"  If  Heaven  has  willed  it,  we  cannot  keep  her,"  was  the 
solemn  reply. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  believe  me.  Heaven  has  willed  nothing  so 
stupid,"  snapped  the  old  Doctor,  and  turning  quickly  around  he 
hurried  back  into  the  sick-room. 

"  Look  here,  Madge  Tyndall,"  he  said,  in  hard,  stern  tones, 
"  you've  got  to  get  better  ;  and,  what  is  more,  you've  got  to 
make  haste  about  it." 

Madge  opened  her  eyes  wearily,  while  a  smile  sp.ead  itself 
over  her  face  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  but  she  made  no 
reply. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  I  said?"  the  old  Doctor  asked,  in  the 
same  tone  of  voice. 

"  Oh,  yes.  Doctor,"  came  the  quiet  reply.  "  But  1  shall  not 
get  better.     I've  felt  it  from  the  first." 

"Then  you  had  no  right  to  feel  it,'  he  said  bluntly. 
"  Pel  pie  have  no  business  to  feel  such  things.  Do  you  think 
you  have  a  right  to  commit  suicide  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Doctor?"  she  asked,  with  a  startled 
look  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  simply  letting  yourself  die  because 
you  won't  make  an  effort  to  get  better.  And  I  say  it's  wrong 
and  sinful." 
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"Sinful,  Doctor?"  she  questioned,  lookinj;  still  nio;c 
startled. 

"  Yes,  sinful.  There's  no  reason  why  you  shoulil  not  net 
well.  There's  no  disease  about  you  now — not  a  bit.  lUit 
because  you've  been  disappointed,  you  want  to  slip  out  of  the 
world,  and  it's  selfish  and  wrong." 

"  Oh,  no.  Doctor,"  she  said,  the  tears  coining  into  her  eyes  ; 
••  I  have  done  everything  you  have  told  nie. 

"And  you've  to  go  on  doing  it;  and  I  tell  you,  now,  you 
have  to  get  better,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it." 

"  But  why  should  I  get  better  ?  I  have  nothing  to  live  for," 
she  said  wearily. 

"  Nothing  to  live  for?"  he  said  sternly.  "That  is  not  true, 
and  if  you  don't  know  it,  it  is  quite  time  some  one  told  you. 
Think  of  your  father.  He  is  breaking  his  heart  about  you,  and 
if  anything  happens  to  him,  what  is  to  become  of  your  mother 
and  the  children  ?" 

"  But  we  are  all  in  God's  hands,"  she  said  wearily. 

".•\nd  God  meant  us  to  live  our  life,  my  dear,"  he  answered 
more  kindly. 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  I  ha\  c  taken  the  medicine  regularly, 
and  tried  to  be  patient.'' 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  so  ;  fact  is,  you've  been  too  patient  by  half. 
1  should  like  to  see  you  getting  cross  and  vexing  yourself  about 
things.  Now,  you  must  rouse  yourself  a  bit.  You  can  if  you 
try.  Why,  if  you  don't  get  better,  folks'U  say  you  turned  coward, 
and  died  because  a  worthless  fellow  jilted  you." 

"  No,  they  will  not  say  that." 

"They  will,  and  what's  more,  I  shall  back  them  up  in  it.'' 

"  But  that  would  be  very  wrong,"  she  said,  with  more  energy 
than  she  had  yet  shown. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear,"  he  answered  quickly.  "  The 
wrong  would  be  with  you.  You've  been  in  bed  nearly  three  weeks, 
and  it's  time  you  were  getting  better.  And  what's  more,  you've 
got  to  1  Now,  good-afternoon.  Ill  see  you  again  to-morrow." 
.-\nd  picking  up  his  gloves,  he  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

If  Dr.  Hendy's  sole  object  was  to  arouse  his  patient,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  he  succeeded  admirably.  Madge  found  it 
impossible  to  sink  back  into  the  old  state  of  mental  and 
pliysical  letharg)'.  Both  brain  and  heart  had  been  stirred. 
It  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  necessity  that  she  should  lie  still 
and  quietly  die.  For  weeks  she  had  regarded  it  as  a  religious 
duty  to  prepare  for  death  ;  now  she  felt  as  though  some  one  had 
taken  her  by  the  shoulders  and  turned  her  right-about-face,  and 
told  her  to  prepare  for  life.  Unconsciously,  from  that  moment, 
her  thoughts  began  to  run  in  another  channel.  .She  began  to 
think  about  her  father,  about  her  home  duties,  about  her  Sunday- 
school  class,  about  her  old  people  whom  she  had  neglected  so 
long — about  fifty  other  things  all  connected  with  the  present 
l!fe.  And  some  of  the  things  she  thought  about  stirred  her 
pulse  to  quicker  measure,  and  brought  a  tinge  of  colour  to  her 
wasted  cheek.  The  suggestion  of  the  old  Doctor  that  she  was 
playing  the  coward  and  dying  because  a  man  had  "jilted  her" 
made  her  feel  a  little  angry.  She  never  had  knowingly  played 
the  coward  yet,  and  she  was  not  going  to  do  so  now. 

When  the  Doctor  called  next  day,  he  found  a  marked  change 

{To  be 


in  her  condition.  She  had  gained  no  physical  strength,  but  she 
had  shaken  her  mind  free  from  the  morbid  thoughts  that  ha<l 
oppressed  her  so  long.  By  the  following  'lay  she  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  going  to  get  better,  and  from  that 
day  her  strength  began  to  come  back. 

March  came  in  that  year  like  a  lamb,  with  blue  skies  and 
south  winds  and  warm  sunshine.  Madge  stole  quietly  into  the 
garden,  looking  very  wan  and  pale,  but  with  a  more  hopeful 
light  in  her  eyes  than  had  been  seen  there  for  a  long  time  p.ist. 
.She  had  had  a  long  battle,  but  it  was  over  now,  and  she  had 
gained  the  victory.  Each  day  she  extended  her  walks  a  little 
farther  until  she  was  able  to  get  down  to  the  beach  and  listen 
to  the  waves  singing  the  old  songs,  and  watch  the  seagulls 
across  the  bay  wheeling  round  the  heights  of  Bex  i'oint. 

How  beautiful  everything  looked  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  ; 
how  full  of  joy  and  hope  was  every  sound  !  It  was  almost  worth 
being  ill  for,  to  feel  the  bliss  of  returning  health  and  strength. 
.She  began  to  realise,  as  she  liad  never  done  before,  what  a 
blessed  thing  mere  existence  was.  Simply  to  live  and  breathe 
was  a  delight.  She  had  lived  in  Bexmouth  all  her  life,  within 
sound  of  the  mighty  sea  ;  but  she  began  to  fancy  she  had  never 
appreciated  the  beauties  of  the  place  until  now,  never  heard 
till  now  the  glorious  music  of  the  deep.  .Sorrow  and  suffering 
had  awakened  into  life  her  deeper  nature.  P'our  months  before 
she  was  merely  a  light-hearted,  inexperienced  girl.  Now  she 
was  a  woman  with  cap.abilities  undreamed  of  then. 

When  the  sunshine  and  the  sea  breezes  began  to  bring  the 
colour  back  to  her  cheeks,  people  said  that  she  looked  bonnier 
than  she  had  ever  done  before. 

This  was  the  thought,  too,  of  John  Sleeman  as  he  watched 
her  from  a  hollow  urder  the  cliff,  as  she  strolled  leisurely  up 
and  down  the  beach  not  a  hundred  yards  away.  He  had  come 
down  from  London  on  the  previous  evening  for  his  usual  month 
at  Bexmouth.  For  the  last  five  years  he  had  come  every  spring 
and  autuinn,  and  during  the  last  two  years  he  had  taken  a 
month  or  two  in  the  summer  as  well.  Squire  Sleeman,  as  he 
was  called  by  the  natives,  was  always  certain  of  a  welcome  at 
Bexmouth.  He  was  one  of  themselves.  He  had  lived  there 
as  a  boy.  He  had  gone  to  London  and  made  a  tremendous 
fortune  by  his  own  exertions.  He  had  become  a  great  man,  and 
they  were  proud  of  him.  And  when  he  came  in  the  spring  to 
escape  the  east  winds,  they  showed  in  a  hundred  ways  how- 
delighted  they  were  to  see  him.  This  year  he  arrived  a  fort- 
night later  than  usual,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  would  not 
come  at  all. 

Perhaps  the  only  one  in  Bexmouth  who  did  not  want  to  see 
him  was  Madge  Tyndall.  A  year  ago  he  had  pressed  her  very 
hard  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  had  refused  him  for  Dr.  Studley, 
and  naturally  she  was  not  at  all  wishful  to  see  him  just  now. 

.She  had  no  idea  that  his  eyes  were  upon  her  as  she  walked 
up  and  down  the  beach,  and  he  was  careful  not  to  reveal  him- 
self. If  he  were  ever  to  win  her,  it  would  not  be  by  any 
precipitate  action.  He  would  have  to  "bide  his  time"  and 
let  patience  do  its  perfect  work.  So  he  watched  her  com- 
placently enough  while  she  kept  in  sight.  .\nd  when  she  left 
the  beach  he  returned  to  his  hotel  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 
continued) 


St.    Giles's    Christian    Mission,    London 


AX/HEN,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  i860,  a  few  young 
»  »  men  commenced  house-to  house  visitation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Drury  Lane,  Seven  Dials,  and  Holborn,  and 
founded  the  St.  Giles's  Christian  Mission,  they  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  that,  at  the  end  of  forty-three  years,  the  Mission 
would  be  so  widespread  and  manifold  in  its  efforts  and  useful- 
ness as  to  be  called  of  "  national  "  importance.  Sir  Albert  de 
Kutzen,  the  chief  Metropolitan  Police  magistrate,  speaking 
recently  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Mission,  was  most 
emphatic  in  his  praise  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Wheatley  and 
his  co-workers.  "  The  Mission  has  been  the  means  of  uplifting 
thousands  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  evil  courses  ;  and  what 
is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance,  it  has  by  timely  inter- 
vention and  patient  teaching  prevented  large  numbers  of  the 
neglected  young  of  London  becoming  confirmed  crimin.ds.  It 
has  two  great  aims  in  view — the  formation  of  characters  at 
present  unformed,  and  the  reformation  of  characters  w hich  ha\e 


been  badly  formed.  .\s  the  result  of  long  experience,  the  workers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  greatest  of  all  factors  for  the  attainment 
of  these  two  aims  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Other  factors, 
such  as  better  secular  education,  technical  training,  temperance, 
decent  housing,  all  have  to  take  a  subordinate,  although  none 
of  them  an  unimportant,  place.  Over  a  thousand  children  are 
being  taught  and  trainea  in  the  Sunday  schools,  children's 
services,  and  Bands  of  Hope,  while  the  Mission's  Homes  and 
Orphanage  at  .\laldon  in  Essex  have  done  good  service.  The 
prison  work  of  the  Mission,  commenced  in  1877,  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  which  time  nearly 
422,000  free  breakfasts  have  been  provided,  more  than  109,000 
discharged  prisoners  have  been  assisted  to  make  a  fresh  start 
in  life,  and  97,085  of  them  have  been  induced  to  sign  the 
pledge."  Contributions  in  support  of  this  most  deserving  work 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  Mr.  Wheatlcv,  4,  Ampton  Street 
Regent  Square,  Lon  Ion,  W.C. 
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Living  Day  by  Day 

By  REV.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 


'"T^IME  is  given  to  us  in  days.  It  was  so  at  the  beginning. 
\_  We  need  not  puzzle  ourselves  trying  to  understand 
just  what  the  "day  "  was  in  which  God  wrought  in  creating 
the  universe — we  may  leave  this  matter  to  the  scientific 
men  and  the  theologians  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
each  day  had  its  particular  apportionment  in  the  stupendous 
work.  At  the  end  of  the  creative  periods  we  read,  "There 
was  evening  and  there  was  morning,  one  day."  So  it  has 
been  ever  since.  Time  is  measured  to  us  by  days.  Each 
day  has  its  particular  section  of  duty,  something  that  belongs 
in  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  that  cannot  be  done  at  all  if 
it  is  not  done  in  its  own  hours.  "There  was  evening  and 
there  was  morning,  one  day,  a  second  day,  a  third  day." 

This  breaking  up  of  time  into  little  daily  portions  means 
a  great  deal  more  than  we  are  wont  to  think.  For  one 
thing,  it  illustrates  the  gentleness  and  goodness  of  (lod.  It 
would  have  made  life  intolerably  burdensome  if  a  year, 
instead  of  a  day,  had  been  the  unit  of  division.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  carry  a  heavy  load,  or  endure  a  great 
sorrow,  or  keep  on  at  a  hard  duty,  for  such  a  long  stretch  of 
time.  How  dreary  our  common  task-work  would  be  if 
there  were  no  breaks  in  it,  if  we  had  to  keep  our  hand  to 
to  the  plough  or  our  foot  on  the  treadle  for  a  whole  year  ! 
We  never  could  go  on  with  our  struggles,  our  battles,  our 
suffering,  if  night  did  not  mercifully  settle  down  with  its 
darkness  and  bid  us  rest  and  renew  our  strength. 

We  do  not  understand  what  a  blessing  there  is  for  us  in 
our  short  days.  If  they  were  even  twice  as  long  as  they 
are,  life  would  be  intolerable.  Many  a  time  when  the  sun 
goes  down,  we  feel  that  we  could  scarcely  have  gone  another 
step.  We  should  have  fainted  in  defeat  if  the  summons  to 
rest  had  not  come  just  when  it  did. 

Night  with  its  darkness  seems  to  be  a  blot  on  the  white- 
ness of  day.  It  seems  to  fall  across  our  path  as  an  inter- 
ruption to  our  activity,  compelling  us  to  lay  down  our  work 
when  we  are  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  leaving  it  only  half-done. 
It  seems  to  be  a  waster  of  precious  time,  eating  up  half  the 
hours.  How  much  more  we  could  accomplish,  we  some- 
times say,  if  the  sun  did  not  go  down,  if  we  could  go  on 
without  pause  !  It  throws  its  heavy  veil  over  the  lovely 
things  of  this  world,  hiding  them  from  our  view.  Yet  night 
really  is  no  stain  on  the  splendour  of  day,  no  thief  of  time, 
no  waster  of  golden  hours,  no  obscurer  of  beauty.  It 
reveals  as  much  beauty  as  it  hides,  for  no  sooner  has  the  sun 
set,  leaving  earth's  splendour  of  landscape,  garden,  and 
forest  in  gloom,  than  there  busts  upon  our  vision  the  other 
splendour  of  the  sky,  filled  with  glorious  stars. 

A  noble  sonnet  by  Blanco  White  relates  the  experience 
of  our  first  parent  as  he  watched  the  sinking  of  the  sun  to 
his  setting  at  the  close  of  his  first  day  : 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lonely  frame  — 

This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 

Yet,  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew, 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 

Hesperus,  with  the  host  of  heaven,  came. 

And  lo  1    creation  widened  in  man's  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 

Within  thy  beams.  O  sun  !    or  who  could  find. 

Whilst  tly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed. 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  niad'st  us  blind  ! 

When  the  privilege  of  work  is  interrupted,  God  has 
another  blessing— the  blessing  of  sleep.  One  may  figure 
out  with  mathematical  certitude  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
spend  one-third  of  each  day  in  the  idleness  of  sleep.  But 
these  hours,  which  seem  to  be  lost,  in  which  we  seem  to  be 
doing  nothing,  bring  us  new  gifts  from  God.  An  old 
version  renders  the  Psalm  verse,  "  He  giveth  his  beloved  in 
sleep."  We  he  down  with  our  vitalitv  exhausted  in  the  toils 
and  struggles  of  the  day.  Then,  while  we  sleep,  God  comes 
to  us  m  the  silence  and  stillness,  and  refills  the  emptied 
fountains.  It  is  really  a  new  creation  that  takes  place  in  us 
while  we  sleep,  a  miracle  of  renewal  and  restoration.  We 
die,  as  it  were,  and  are  made  to  live  again. 

Thus  we  get  hints  of  the  graciousne.ss  of  the  Divine 
thoughtfulness  in  giving  us  time  in  periods  of  little  days 
which  we  can  easily  get  through  with,  and  not  in  great 
years,  in  which  we  would  faint   and  fall   by  the  way      It 


makes  it  possible  for  us  to  go  on  through  all  the  long  years 
and  not  to  be  overwrought,  for  we  never  have  given  to  us  at 
any  one  time  more  than  we  can  do  between  the  morning 
and  the  evening.     George  Klingle  puts  it  well  : 

God  broke  our  years  to  hours  and  days. 

That  hour  by  hour,  and  day  by  day, 

Just  going  on  a  little  way. 
We  might  be  able  all  along  to  keep  quite  strong. 
Should  all  the  weight  of  life 
Be  laid  across  our  shoulders,  and  the  futme  life 
With  woe  and  struggle,   meet  us  fice  to  face 
At  just  one  place, 

We  could  not  go  ; 

Our  feet  would  stop  ;  and  so 
God  lays  a  little  on  us  every  day, 
And  never,  I  believe,  on  all  the  way 

Will  burdens  bears  so  deep, 

Or  iiathways  lie  so  threatening  and  so  steep, 
But  we  can  go,  if  by  God's  power 
We  only  bear  the  burden  of  the  hour. 

Not  only  are  the  days  short,  so  that  we  can  go  on  to 
eventide  with  our  work  or  our  burden,  but  they  are  separated 
as  by  an  impassable  wall,  sd  that  there  can  be  no  overflowing 
of  one  day's  care  or  responsibility  into  another.  Night 
drops  down  its  dark  curtain  between  the  days,  so  that  we 
cannot  see  to-day  anything  that  is  in  to-morrow.  Our 
Lord  taught  us  that  we  sin  if  we  let  ourselves  try  to  carry 
the  load  of  any  day  but  this  one  little  day.  "  Be  not 
anxious  for  to-morrow,"  he  said,  "for  to-morrow  will  be 
anxious  for  itself  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
If  we  allow  ourselves  to  borrow  anxiety  from  to-morrow, 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  a  greater  load  than  we  can  carry. 

Is  not  this  day  enough  for  all  our  powers, 

If  its  exactions  were  but  fully  met, 

If  not  one  unpaid  debt 
Were  left  lo  haunt  the  peace  of  future  hours, 

And  sting  us  with  regret  ? 

The  only  true  way  to  live,  therefore,  is  one  day  at  a 
time.  This  means  that  we  should  give  all  our  strength 
to  the  work  of  the  present  day,  that  we  should  finish  each 
day's  ta.sks  by  nightfall,  leaving  nothing  undone  at  setting 
of  sun  that  we  ought  to  have  done.  Then,  when  a  new 
morning  dawns  we  should  accept  its  duties,  the  bit  of  God's 
will  it  unrolls  for  us,  and  do  everything  well  that  is  given 
us  to  do.  We  may  be  sure,  too,  that  there  is  something 
for  each  moment,  and  that  if  we  waste  any  portion  of  our 
day  we  shall  not  make  it  complete.  We  should  bring  all 
the  energy  and  all  the  skill  of  mind  and  heart  and  hand 
to  our  duty  as  we  take  it  up,  doing  nothing  carelessly  or 
negligently.  Then  we  can  lay  our  day  back  into  God's  hand 
at  nightfall  with  confidence,  saying,  "  Father,  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do  to-day." 

But  we  should  never  be  anxious  about  either  yesterday 
or  to-morrow.  Yesterday  is  gone,  and  we  can  never  get 
it  back  to  change  anything  in  it.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to 
waste  a  moment  of  time  or  a  particle  of  strength  fretting 
over  it.  To-morrow  is  not  yet  ours,  and  we  cannot  touch 
its  life  until  it  becomes  our  to  day.  God  means  us  to  put 
our  undivided  energy  into  the  doing  of  the  present  day's 
work.     If  we  do  this  we  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do. 

In  this  way,  too,  we  shall  best  prepare  for  to-morrow. 
One  day's  duty  slighted  or  neglected  prepares  confusion 
and  overburdening  for  the  next.  The  days  are  all  woven 
together  in  God's  plan,  each  one  following  the  day  before 
and  fitting  into  the  day  coming  after  it.  Each  takes  up  the 
work  which  the  day  before  brought  to  its  feet,  and  carries 
It  forward  to  deliver  it  to  the  one  which  waits.  A  marred 
or  empty  day  anywhere  spoils  the  web,  losing  the  thread. 

If  we  learn  well  the  lesson  of  living  just  one  day  at  a 

time,  without  anxiety  for  either  yesterday  or  to-morrow,  we^ 

shall  have  found  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  Christian  peace. 

That  IS  the  way  God  teaches  us  to  live.     That  is  the  lesson 

both   of  the  Bible  and   of  nature.     If  we  learn  it,  it  will 

cure  us  of  all  anxiety;  it  will  save  us  from  all  feverish  haste ; 

it  will  enable  us  to  live  sweetly  in  any  experience. 

One  day  at  a  time  I     That's  all  it  can  be  : 

No  faster  than  that  is  the  hardest  late  ; 

And  days  have  their  limits,  however  we 

Begin   them  loo  early  and  sretch  them  lale. 
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GOLD    MEDAL 

. 

Health  Exhibition,  London. 

^^I^lkg^ 

From  an  Eminsnt  Surgeon. 

jp^^jr 

"  After  a  lengthened   ex- 

y^^^K 1 

^pk%jfe^^ 

perience     of      Foods     y 

^f^^ 

both  at  home   and    /^§k 
in    India,    1    con-     ^f^^ 

^^ 

^FOOOro- 

sider 'Benger's  /M ^^ 
Food'  incom-  fgf^^^^ 

INFANTS, 

parably   su-   /tt  S  m^ 
perior    to     ^^^^^^^_^ 
any  1  have         ^xBHHn 
ever  pre- 

f^    INVALIDS,  and          | 

THE  AGED. 

Delicious, 

Nutritive,  Digestible. 

Benger's 

Food  ii  sold  in  Tina  by 

scribed." 

Chemis 

B,  etc.,  everywhere. 

OUR    JANUARY    SPECIALTY. 

During  January  only  we  shall  offer  for  £7  17s.  6d.,  carraige  paid, 

^'"'Lindisfarne' Bedroom  Suite 

In  SOLID  SATIN  WALNUT,  French  Polished, 

Comprising;  :~ 

M'anlrolM*,  wiili  Hevelled  Mirror  M'liHh  »ilail«l,   with   Marble  Top. 

L)o.<r  ;  Mi'ide  polished.  1  lie  Back,  Towel  Kails  at  eiiu.-, 

DrcMHlnjc  4'henl,  with  ^  Hrawers  .'"'heii  under. 

and  H.;velled  Square  Mirror.  ■>  Flue  Itiisli  Seat  C'linlrs. 

M^FAKALLKLEn  AT    TIIK     I' It  Hi:.) 

Carriage  pjid  to  any  Station  or  :5teamer  Pier  in  the  United  Kingdam. 


1 


During    January    only. 


Photo     Post    Free. 


inr.  s.  BROV^N^  &.  SONS, 

artistic  jFui^nisbers, 
65,    Georgre    Street,    EDINBURGH. 


I  hear  the)  want  more 


28 

YEARS'  SUCCESS 


AS 
THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY  FOR 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
I  Influenza,  Whooping- 
1  Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c., ' 

J  HAS  MADE 

poiftnclgei 

^^   £ung  Tonic 

AN  ABSOLUTE  NECERSITr  TO  EVERYBODT. 

Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION.— T/terri  are  s"  ninny 

imitit  niu  if  this  »iucei»ful,  and  thtrejurr: 

popular,  remedy  that  it  it  of  tite  wmott 

importanrn  yitu    tkmild    ii»e    the  nord 

"OlVmmtOE"     n/ien    huy.ny 

Lung  Jimir.  awl  TAKE  1^0 

SVBSTirUTE.  _ 

Pi epartd  b'j 
f,  W.T.  OWBRIDGE.  M  P,8..  chpm-rt,  huU 

Sold  everywhere  in  bottle*.  «t 
UAid.,U  !hi.,  b.  M.,  KUa  Hi 


JOHN     MACKENZIE. 
JOHN      MACKENZIE,    South    African 

Missionary  and  Statesman.    By  Kev.   Professor  \v. 
Douglas  Mackenzie,  M.A.    7s.  6rf.  net. 

"John  Mackenzie  was  indeed  a  man  who  deserved  a  biography,  and  in 
his  son  he  has  found  a  chronicler  whose  impartiality  is  worthy  of  ac- 
knowledgmenl."—  I  imes. 


Rev.    H.    A.     ROBERTSON. 
ERROMANGA,   The   Martyr  Isle.    By  the 

Rev.   H.   A.  Robertson,  of  Erromanga.    Edited  by  John  Eraser, 
B.A.,  LL.D.     With  numerous  Illustrations.    6s. 

*' Few  Mission-fields  have  such  romantic  associations  as  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  this  account  of  Erromanga  is  singularly  rich  in  interesting 
material.  It  deserves  a  hearty  reception,  not  only  in  missionary  circles, 
but  from  the  wider  audience  interested  in  the  islands  ot  the  South  Pacific." 
— Glasguw  Heiatd. 

London : 
HODDER  &   STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
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Christ's  College,  Blackheath 


THE  COLLEGE,    FROM  THE   HEATH 


,    .        I'y  II  ay  land 
REV.  F.  W.  AVELING,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 


IN  these  days,  when  efficiency  is  being  proclaimed  from  every 
housetop   as   the   most   pressing   need   of  the   hour,  it  is 

satisfactory  to  be  able  to  point  to  at  least  one 

Free  Church  College  where  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  the  watchword  is  fully  appreciated. 

Efficiency  is   the   hall-mark,  so   to   speak,  of 

Christ's  College,  Blackheath,  over  which  the 

Rev.    F.    W.  Aveling,    M.A.,  B.Sc,   so  ably 

presides.    Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  modern 

spirit,  Mr.  .Aveling  sees  plainly  that  an  educa- 
tional institution,  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  the 

name,  must  turn  out  pupils  who  are  adequately 

equipped   to   ineet   the    requirements   of   the 

time.     The  race  along  the  highway  of  life  is 

so  keen  nowadays,  that  unless  the  competitors 

are  trained  with  a  view  to  complying  with  its 

most  rigorous  conditions,  they  must  inevitably 

be  left  behind.    But  if  a  complete  and  generous 

education  be  (to  use  Milton's  definition)  "that 

which  fits  a  man  to  perform,  justly,  skilfully, 

and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both  private 

and  public,  of  peace  and  war,''  then  assuredly 

something  more   is  needed  than   mere  mental  equipment.     In  other 

words,  education,  if  it  is  to  be  complete  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 

must  be  leavened  by  the  influence  of  religion.  And  it  is  precisely  by 
recognising  this  all-important  fact  that  Christ's  College  has  special 
claims  upon  the  support  of  Christian  parents,  more  particularly  if  they 
belong  to  the  Free  Churches,  for  Mr.  .\veling  is  a  staunch  Free 
Churchman.  A  scholastic  institution  of  high  standing,  Christ's  College 
is  also  "  a  veritable  nursery  of  the  Christian  faith."  Established 
some  half-dozen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Aveling,  whose  professional  ability 
is  well  known  to  all  Nonconformists,  the  school  has  been  a  splendid 
success  in  every  department  of  study.  Mr.  Aveling  has  never  made 
any  pretensions  to  competing  with  the  older  classical  schools,  but  with 
the  true  instinct  of  a  born  educationist  he  has  counted  a  purely 
classical  training  as  naught,  compared  with  the  acquisition  of  modern 
languages  and  scientific  knowledge. 

The  school,  which  occupies  a  commanding  site  facing  the  Heath 
and  is  enclosed  in  spacious  grounds,  which  include  a  playing  field  for 
football  and  cricket  and  lawn-tennis,  is  divided  into  two  houses  the 
smaller  of  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  science.  The 
facilities  for  acquiring  this  most  useful  branch  of  a  modern  education 
are  on  an  elaborate  scale.  There  are  no  less  than  five  chemical 
laboratories  and  a  science  cl  issroom,  and  the  subjects  are  taught  in 
a  most  attractive  and  interesting  way.  .'Ml  the  boys  learn  chemistry, 
while  fully  thirty  are  drilled  in  extra  practical  chemistry.  How  stron^' 
the  College  is  on  its  scientific  side  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  thai 
it  can  claim  passes  in  the  Final  \\.\.  London,  the  Inter.  B.Sc.  and 
Matriculation,  not  to  mention  the  College  of  I'receptors  and  the 
Cambridge  local  examinations.  .Another  part  of  the  curriculum  upon 
which  Mr.  -Aveling  and  his  assistants  concentrate  their  attention  is  (as 
we  have  already  briefly  indicated)  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
The  school  turns  out  every  year  many  French  and  German  scholars 
who  are  capable  of  passing  stift  oral  examinations,  such  as  test  the 


capabilities  of  many  of  the  seniors  from  other  schools.  Mr. 
.Aveling's  staff  consists  of  six  under-masters,  all  universitv 
men  and  all  fully  qualified  teachers.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  is  a  large  visiting  staff,  the  labours  of  whom  are 
devoted  mostly  to  musical  training,  another  feature  of  the 
curriculum  in  which  the  College  justly  prides  itself.  The 
school  also  takes  an  excellent  position  in  athletics. 

Coming  to  the  religious  side  of  the  educational  training 
provided  at  Christ's  College,  it  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to 
be  pointed  out  that  the  institution  possesses  a  very  prettv 
little  chapel,  of  which  we  give   a  picture.     Mr.  Aveling  is 
himself  the  spiritual  teacher  of  the  boys,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  have  a  guide  and  counsellor  in  things 
pertaining  to  their  highest  welfare  of  which  they  may  well 
leel  proud.     Mr.  Aveling  does  not  seek  to  mould  the  religious 
opinions  of  those  under  his  charge— only  their  characters. 
He  conducts  a  Bible  class  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  this  is 
not    meant  in  any  way  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
ministrations  of  the  Sabbath.     The  Free  Church  boys  attend 
mornmg  and  evening  service  at  the  Blackheath  Congregational 
Church,  while  those  who  belong  to  the  Anglican  communion 
— and  there  are  several— worship  at  the  parish  church. 
An    article   on    Christ's    College    would    not    be    complete 
without    a    reference,    however    brief,    to    the    career    of    its 
"head."      Mr.    Aveling   is   a    Londoner.      In 
the    'sixties    he    attended    the    Independent 
College,  Taunton,  where  he  had  a  distinguished 
career,  and  subsequently  he   matriculated  at 
London  with  the  third  exhibition  in  honours. 
Obtaining  the  entrance  to  University  College, 
London,  in   iS68,  he  took  double  honours  at 
the   first    B..A.    examination    in    London,   and 
honours  in  logic  and  philosophy.     In  1871  he 
took   his    M.A.    at    Lincoln    College,    Oxford, 
and  nine  years  later  became  I'rincipal  of  the 
Independent  College,  Taunton,  where  he  him- 
self had  been   a   pupil   twenty   years  before. 
There  he  did  splendid  work,  and  the  success 
which  attended   his  labours  at   Taunton  has 
been  equally  conspicuous  at  Blackheath,  where 
his  high  character  and  sterling  abilities  have 
won  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  not  only 
of  those  within  the  College,  but  many  friends 
without. 
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The  Cure  of  Consumption* 

DR.  ALABONE'S  TREATMENT 

Seeing  the  extraordinary  and  authenticated  success  of  Dr. 
Alabone's  treatment  in  cases  of  Consumption  (many  in  the  last 
stage)  recorded  in  the  Times  and  other  papers,  the  public  suiely 
have  the  right  to  demand  the  reason  for  its  non-acceptance  by  the 
Brompton  Hospital,  more  especially  as  Colonel  Le  I'oer  Trench 
and  Dr.  Alabone  have  not  only  offered  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  ward  of  patients,  but  to  present  to  that  institution  the  com- 
plicated and  expensive  inhaling  machines,  engines,  inhalants, 
etc.,  thereby  giving  those  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the 
usual  fees  the  chance  of  cure. 

The  Editor  of  Tni//i,  in  a  recent  article  on  Dr.  Alabone's, 
very  tersely  states  :  "  There  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  the 
treatment  has  had  remarkable  success,  and  those  who,  like  Colonel 
Trench,  have  seen  its  success  conspicuously  demonstrated,  are 
right  in  considering  the  matter  worthy  of  serious  investigation 
in  the  interests  of  hundreds  of  sufferers,  whom  medical  science 
is  at  present  unable  to  save  or  relieve." 

The  following  letters  have  recently  been  received  : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  World. 

Banwell,  December  30,  1901. 
Sir,— I  am  no  longer  in  need  of  treatment  for  my  lungs, 
owing  to  the  kind  care  of  Dr.  Alabone,  of  Highbury. 

When  I  commenced  taking  his  medicines,  both  my  lungs 
were  diseased,  and  my  case  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless,  but 
now  I  can  walk  quite  briskly  without  feeling  any  shortness  of 
breath,  and  can  do  my  work  with  ease. 

1  have  been  examined  by  two  doctors  and  pronounced  per- 
fectly sound. 

1  feel  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  his  treatment. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  J.  Keates. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  great  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony 
and  congratulations  on  the  success  of  Dr.  Alabone's  treatment. 

I  looked  upon  the  life  of  a  patient  of  mine  as  "  run " : 
after  treating  him  for  four  months  he  disappeared  for  some  time, 
and  then  one  day  hurried  into  my  surgej  y  with  a  smiling  face, 
and,  with  some  hesitation,  admitted  he  had  been  to  Dr. 
Alabone. 

The  hesitation  was  natural,  as  I  had  not  effected  a  cure. 
I  recognised  his  ivnnderfiil  recovery  with  pleasure,  though 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  little  pique,  as  I  had  not  done  it. 
That  was  last  summer  ;  he  is  still  cured,  and  my  wonderment 
grows,  and  my  admiration  for  his  success  in  this  case  also  grows. 
I  acknowledge  the  result,  which  I  consider  a  really  wonderful 
one.  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  L.R.C.P. 

Sir,— In  reference  to  Dr.  Alabone's  treatment  of  Con- 
sumption, the  following  may  prove  of  interest  to  your  readers, 
as  his  treatment  saved  my  life.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  give 
any  one  really  to  understand  how  ill  I  was,  but  I  will  try,  and 
then  it  will  be  seen  what  Alabone's  treatment  did  for  me.  I  got 
my  first  haemorrhage  in  October,  1897.  It  came  at  first  a  little 
in  sputum,  and  one  day  a  mouthful,  a  week  none  ;  then  another 
bad  bleeding.  After  that  it  came  daily,  and  I  went  to  bed. 
The  attacks  increased  in  quantity,  and  came  more  and  more 
frequently.  Two  physicians  (one  a  specialist)  tried  one  thing 
and  another  without  success.  It  looked  as  if  I  would  bleed  to 
death,  as  blood  was  coming  up  every  two  hours,  night  and  day. 
At  this  time  our  doctor  heard  of  Alabone's  treatment,  and  was 
willing  to  try  anything.  It  worked  like  a  charm.  After  the 
third  dose  the  haemorrhage  got  less  and  less,  and,  finally,  after 
three  days,  it  stopped  altogether.  The  haemorrhage  had  then 
lasted  three  weeks  since  I  took  to  bed  ;  you  may  realise  what 
that  meant.  I  was  propped  up  in  bed,  I  could  not  raise  my 
hand,  and  most  of  the  time  I  was  semi-unconscious.  Gradually 
I  got  a  little  stength  back,  but  with  a  high  temperature.  I  was 
in  this  state  of  weakness  and  high  temperature  till  the  beginning 
of  March,  when  I  had  been  adopting  Dr.  Alabone's  treatment 
almost  three  months,  and  it  commenced  to  show  effects.  It 
was  daily  expected  by  my  friends  that  that  day  was  my  last,  a 
large  cavity  having  formed  in  my  lungs  and  my  throat  being 
also  affected  ;  it  seemed  a  miracle  I  lived.  That  I  pulled 
through  this  time  and  was  able  in  the  early  part  of  June  to  walk 


a  hundred  yards  I  attribute  entirely  to  Dr.  ALibonc's  treatment. 
If  he  would  only  start  a  Sanatorium  in  England  and  give  his 
treatment  to  the  patients,  it  would,  I  think,  become  the  treat- 
ment for  this  disease.     I  am  at  present  perfectly  well. 

Yours  faithfully,  S.  P.  H. 

Clapham. 

Dear  Sir,— It  is  with  pleasure  I  can  speak  of  Dr.  Alabone's 
treatment.  1  had  just  turned  twenty-one  when  1  began  to  lose 
my  accustomed  vigour.  In  1886  I  came  home  in  the  great 
snowstorm,  and  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  I 
pulled  through,  but  it  left  me  with  hemorrhage  and  in  a 
very  feeble  state,  and  as  soon  as  possible  I  was  taken  as  an 
in-patient  in  Brompton  Hospital,  but  without  any  benefit. 
When  I  came  out  the  expectoration  increased  alarmingly,  and 
at  ihc  end  of  twelve  months,  having  tried  everything,  /  uas 
sinking  fast.  I  decided  to  go  to  Dr.  Alabone,  although  all  weie 
against  it.  There  was  no  decided  benefit  for  six  weeks,  and  after 
that  I  began  to  feel  more  energy,  and  the  oppression  was  leaving 
my  chest,  when  my  friends  huriied  me  to  Ventnor  Hospital, 
where  the  doctor,  after  sounding  me  carefully,  said,  "You  have 
been  much  worse  than  you  are  now,"  and  I  said,  "  Yes." 

I  was  again  under  his  treatment  for  two  years  ;  then  I  went 
to  work  again,  where  I  have  been  for  six  years,  and  I  can  say 
tiuthfuUy  1  never  felt  so  well  as  I  do  now,  although  not  working 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  Henderson. 

Sir,— It  appears  to  me  hardly  necessary  to  testify  to  the 
extraordinary  experience  and  success  Dr.  Alabone  has  had 
for  so  many  years  as  a  specialist  in  the  treatment  of  Con- 
sumption, but  I  would  like  to  mention  that  many  cases  have 
come  under  my  notice,  which  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
watching  during  their  annual  visits  to  Hastings  and  St. 
Leonards,  in  which  the  improvement  has  been  most  remark- 
able, and  several  cases  occur  to  me  that  have  perfectly 
recovered,  even  when  they  were  proved  to  have  cavities  in 
their  lungs. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  R.  Croucher,  M.D. 

St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

Brighton. 

Sir, — I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the  immense  benefit 
I  have  derived  from  Dr.  Alabone's  treatment  of  Consumption. 

When  first  I  went  to  him  I  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  had 
been  ill  for  more  than  two  years  ;  my  breath  was  so  extremely 
short,  I  could  with  difficulty  walk  a  short  distance  ;  my  appetite 
was  almost  gone,  cough  and  vomiting  with  intense  weakness. 

I  had  tried  everything  to  no  purpose,  till  I  went  under  Dr. 
Alabone's  treatment,  when,  after  six  months,  I  was  a  different 
creature  ;  having  proved  its  efficacy,  to  the  surprise  of  all  my 
friends.  I  trust  many  others  may  be  led  to  try  it,  and  that  he 
may  be  long  spared  to  restore  sufferers  from  this  terrible 
disease.  I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

H.  LiNTELL. 

Matlock. 

Sir,— I  owe  Dr.  Alabone  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  ought  to  be 
recorded.  I  was  pretty  far  gone  in  Consumption,  as  several 
medical  men  (two  of  them  very  eminent  in  the  profession)  said 
both  my  lungs  were  badly  diseased,  and  my  case  was  a  hopeless 
one.  I  spent  six  months  in  the  South  of  England  under  treat- 
ment, and  was  returning  home  worse.  At  this  time  I  heard  of 
Dr.  Alabone,  and  consulted  him  ;  he  requested  that  I  would 
remain  in  London  under  his  treatment,  which  I  did,  with  the 
result  that  I  got  quite  well.  I  never  have  had  any  return  of  the 
lung  trouble,  and  this  was  fourteen  years  ago.  I  was  married 
nine  years  ago,  and  have  a  small  family  of  little  ones. 

Yours  respectfully,  M.  L.  CLARKE. 

Dr.  Alabone  will  send  a  copy  of  his  book  free  to  any 
reader  of  The  British  Monthly  who  may  be  suffering  from 
Consumption. 

*  "The  Cure  of  Consumption,  Chronic  Rronchilis,  Asthma,  and 
Catarrh,"  illustrated  l)y  numerous  cases  pronouneed  incurable  by  the  most 
eminent  physicians;  34th  edition,  146th  thousand,  price  zi.  bd..  i»st  free 
of  .Author.  lulwin  W.  .Malx>ne,  NLD..  I'hil..  D.Sc.  e.x-M.K.C.S.  Eng., 
Lynton  House,  Highbury  Qu.idrant,  London,  N.  By  the  same  Author  : 
"  Testimonies  of  Patienu,  with  Comments  on  the  Open-.Air  Tresameot," 
price  \s.  ;  "  Infamous  '."onduct,"  price  61/.  ;  and  "  How  the  Cui«  of 
Consumption  is  J^uppressed,"  orice  is. 
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Result  of  the  Christmas  Carol  Competition 

Instead  of  proving,  as  one  would  have  thought,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  competitions,  comparatively  few  have  sent 
in  Carols.  Some  complained  that  it  was  difficult,  others  prefer 
to  search  the  works  of  other  poets  for  beautiful  lines  to  com- 
posing them  for  themselves. 

It  has  been  no  difficult  task  to  select  the  best  four  or  five 
out  of  those  attempts  which  have  reached  me. 

The  first  prize  I  have  awarded  to — 

Mrs.  Yeo, 

Rosslyn,  Reigate,  Surrey, 
for  the  following  original  verses  : — 

Chkistmas  Card  I. 
The  Christ-child  far  away 
III  age  far-distant  born  ? 
Nay,  in  our  midst  is  He  to-day  : 

Praise  Him  this  Christmas  morn  ! 
Clifts  wouldst  thou  bring  the  King, 

Of  precious  treasures  rare? 
Teach  thou  some  sorrowing  heart  to  sing, 

Thy  brothers  burden  bear. 
See  in  each  little  child 

Thou  rend'rest  less  forlorn, 
The  face  of  Jesu  meek  and  mild. 
Blessed  Child  of  Christmas  morn. 

Hear  not  the  angels'  song, 

Save  as  an  echo  sweet  ; 
Live  it  among  the  busy  throng, 

Thine  adversary  greet. 

Dear  Saviour,  Prince  of  Peace, 

Soon  may  all  own  Thy  sway. 
Help  us  Thy  Kingdom  to  increase 

Upon  this  Christmas  Day. 

The  second  prize  I  have  awarded  to — 
Mrs.  Sandwith, 

Oswaldkirk,  Bracknell,  Berks, 
for  the  following : — 

Christmas  Carol 
Bring  we  our  homage  where  sages  are  kneeling, 
God,  in  a  babe,  all  His  love  is  revealing  ; 
Humbly  we  worship,  for  this  is  our  Lord, 
Ever  by  us  shall  His  name  be  adored. 
Gladly  to  Jesus  devotion  we  bring — 
Babe  in  a  manger,  our  Saviour  and  King. 
Alleluia ! 
Deep  in  the  mother's  heart  joy  is  abiding, 
Precious  the  gift  which  her  God  is  confiding  ; 
He  for  this  honour  her  heart  did  prepare. 
Never  shall  Babe  have  so  tender  a  care. 

Share  we  the  joy  of  the  mother  so  mild, 
Sing  we  to  Jesus,  her  Heavenly  Child. 
Alleluia  ! 

Radiant  the  glory  where  shepherds  are  waking. 
Song  of  the  angels  the  silence  is  breaking. 
Here  we  the  echo,  and  join  in  the  lay, 
"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  to-day. 

So  round  the  whole  earth  Thy  praises  shall  ring. 

Jesus,  Immanuel,  .Saviour  and  King. 
Alleluia : " 

Some  competitors  had  more  of  the  lilt  and  swing  necessary 
to  a  successful  carol,  than  liave  these  two,  but  both  of  the 
prize-winners  showed  more  originality  and  freshness  of  thought, 
than  any  of  the  others. 

I  should  like  to  quote  the  contributions  sent  in  by  Miss 
E.  M.  Hepworth,  who  came  a  close  third  on  the  list,  and  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wynne,  whose  work  was  almost  equally  good,  but  my 
space  has  had  to  be  severely  curtailed  this  month,  so  readers 
must  be  content  not  to  see  other  attempts.  Next  to  Mr. 
Wynne  came,  in  order  of  merit,  Mr.  E.  P.  Hammond  King. 


New  Competition 


It   seems  to  me  that   the   present   would   be   a   peculiarly 

appropriate  time  to  search  the  works  of  our  poets  for  references 

prizes   will    be    awarded   for  the     most 


to   Christmas.      Two 


beautiful  and  descriptive  lines  on  that  season,  taken  from  the 
published  works  of  any  British  poet,  or  original  lines  if  com- 
petitors prefer.  The  quotations  need  not  necessarily  be  of 
Christmas  as  a  season  of  rejoicing  only. 

The  selections  sent  in  must  not  exceed  1 50  words  in  lengthy 
and  inust  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Author's 
name  and  the  name  of  the  poem  must  in  all  cases  be  given, 
and  competitor's  own  name  and  address  should  be  on  the 
competition  paper. 

May  I  ask  all  to  be  very  particular  to  quote  correctly,  and 
not  to  exceed  the  word  limit  ? 

For  the  first  prize  a  copy  of  Dr.  Fairbairn's  intensely 
interesting  and  valuable  work,  "  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  will  be  awarded,  while  the  second  prize 
will  be  a  copy  of  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  Miss  Jane 
Barlow's  beautiful  "  Irish   Idylls." 

All  contributions  must  reach  the  office  on  or  before  January 
1st,  addressed  to  "Anstice,"  British  Monthly  Office, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 

month    preceding   that   which   it  is   dated.      The  number   for 

February   will   therefore    be    obtainable   on    January   20,   and 

competitors  will  have  ample  time  to  prepare  their  contributions. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

W.  K.  Smyth. — I  have  not  the  copies  of  The  British 
Monthly  mentioned.  I  have  only  the  address  of  the  lady 
who  was  offering  them  for  sale,  and  will  forward  it  if  you  send 
stamped  directed  envelope ;  but  I  think  they  are  probably 
disposed  of  before  this,  as  more  than  a  month  ago  a  corre- 
spondent asked  for  the  address,  and  had  it.  Unfortunately  I 
have  not  been  informed  if  they  are  still  to  be  had  or  not. 
I  cannot  answer  as  to  all  the  plates  being  included. 

Miss  C.  (Edinburgh). —  I  hope  this  will  catch  your  eye,  as  I 
want  you  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  your  numbers  of 
The  British  Monthly  are  yet  disposed  of,  as  I  have  several 
applicants  for  them. 

Mrs.  V.  Stott. — Will  you  please  read  my  answer  to 
"W.  K.  Smyth."  I  have  forwarded  the  address  more  than 
once  to  would-be  purchasers,  so  I  imagine  the  numbers  may 
have  been  disposed  of  before  now. 

J.  B.  H. — Thank  you  for  your  help  with  the  quotation.  I 
imagine  the  poet  means,  to  put  it  briefly,  that  nothing  of  God's 
creating  is  wholly  bad— that  if  any  man  has  once  known  good, 
if  God  has  blessed  his  childhood,  there  must  be  some  good  in 
him,  and  his  destiny.  It  probably  has  a  wider  meaning  too, 
and  applies  to  the  whole  race,  made  by  God  in  His  image,  and 
blessed  by  Him.  Perhaps  some  of  my  numerous  correspondents 
who  make  a  study  of  poetry  can  offer  an  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, "  To  what  does  Browning  refer  by  '  Nor  what  God  blessed 
once,  prove  accurst,'  in  the  last  verse  of  the  poem  'Apparent 
Failure'?" 

Mrs.  M.  E.  K. — Thank  you  for  your  friendly  and  interesting 
letter,  and  all  the  kind  things  you  say.  No,  you  did  not  give 
your  full  address  on  your  paper.  I  hope  what  you  did  give  was 
sufficient  for  the  book  to  find  you.  I  assure  you  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  a  correspondent  belongs  to  the  Established 
Church  or  the  Free  Churches.  We  try  to  be  broad-minded,  and, 
I  hope,  succeed.  I  can  appreciate  the  oddity  and  at  times,  I 
should  imagine,  the  humour  of  your  position.  It  was  kind  of 
you  to  explain.    1  shall  hope  to  have  you  competing  again  soon. 

E.  M.  Hepworth.— Your  carol  was  distinctly  good,  but  if  it 
had  all  been  as  good  as  the  last  verse  it  would  have  been  much 
better.  That  sounds  involved,  but  it  is  true.  In  the  last  verse 
you  get  the  real  lilt  and  spirit  of  a  carol. 

E.  P.  Hammond  King.— Excellent,  but  not  quite  excellent 
enough  to  win  that  beautiful  Newbery  Bible.  I  hope  you  will 
compete  again,  though,  and  am  glad  to  welcome  you  as  a 
competitor.  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes  for  the  festive 
season. 
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Gadburys 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCE. 
Refreshing,  Nourishing:,  Invigorating. 


The  Editor  of  "THE  LANOET," 
June  16,  1900,  says:— 

"We  are  glad  to  find  that  Messrs.  Cad- 
bury  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  objection  to  the 
addition  to  cocoa  of  certain  foreign  sub- 
stances. This  resource  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and,  indeed,  pernicious,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  cocoa  alone 
is  an  excellent  food  as  well  as  a  stimulant, 
having  a  salutary  action  upon  the  nerve 
centres." 


■         ■ 


A 

PURIFIED  BODY 


WHEN  no  change  of  temper- 
ature or  weather  can  influ- 
ence our  physical  condition,  and 
our  bodies  are  proof  against 
contagion,  Then  We  are  in 
Health.  A  little  consideration 
of  the  resources  of  the  Turkish 
Bath  will  convince  any  reasonable 
mind  of  its  wonderful  power  to 
secure  that  most  desirable  of  all 
physical  attainments,  A  Puri- 
fied Body,  which  insures 
freedom  from  all  disease,  a  clear, 
buoyant  brain,  and  perfect  vitality. 


This  Condition  Makes  Life  Worth  Living. 


With  a  Premier  Folding  Bath  Cabinet  you  can 

enjoy  the  luxury  of  Turkish,  Vapour,  and  Medicated  Baths 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  even  better  than  in  Turkish 
Bath  Rooms.     The  advantages  are  many.     The  pleasure  great. 

The  Cost  is  But  Hd.  Per  Bath. 

The  patented  features  which  make  the  "Premier"  per- 
fection are  owned  and  controlled  by  us.  Without  them  no 
cabinet  can  be  satisfactory.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction. 
We  sell  on  trial.  Prices  30/-,  50/-,  70/-,  or  on  the 
"  dniC6 "  unique  system  of  easy  payments. 

Write  for  our  new'  handsome  illustrated  booklet,  No.  20, 
and  mention  British^ Monthly.  It  tells  why  Turkish  Baths 
are  the  most  important  factors  in  personal  Hygiene,  and  why 
the  Premier  Cabinet  should  be  your  choice. 

PREMIER   TURKISH    BATH    CO. 

(Dept.  SO).  119,  Regonl  Slreet,  London,   W.         j 


IRON 
BUILDINGS 


AND 


::^ 


FITTINGS  ^f^ 

New  and  Second-hand  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
School-Rooms.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  Pulpits, 
Lecterns,  Desks,  Forms,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  Machinery;  also  Cottages, 
Stables,  Coach-houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  Build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 

HARBROW'S 

IRON  BUILDING  I 
WORKS, 

Adjoining  South  Bermondsey 
Station,  S.E. 

South  African  Branch— Iron  Building  and  Joinery 

Works,  POINT  ROAD,  DURBAN,  NATAL. 


The  Deaf  Hear. 

Deaf  persons  need  no  long-ep  despaip.  Out  of  the  mass  of  failupes  has  come  a  g-enuine  success.  Head 
noises  can  be  cuped  and  the  deaf  made  to  heap  so  effectively  that  they  urondep  If  they  peally  wepe  deaf. 
Papticulaps   of  a   staptlingr  discovepy,    based   upon   the  science   of  vibration,   that  will    assist   all    pepsons 

suffeplns-  fk>om  deafness,  fully  descplbed,  tpee  to  all. 

The  Murray  Company  are  in  sole  possession  of  a  marvellous  home  method  that  does  what  all  other  devices  and  treatments  have  been  trying 
to  do.  This  method  has  completely  revolutionised  the  treatment  for  deafness,  on  account  of  bearing  directly  on  the  three  causes  producing 
deafness  which  were  heretofore  ignored  by  physicians.  This  new  invention  is  the  simplest,  safest,  and  the  surest  means  to  a  complete  cure.  It  is 
a  home  treatment  that  anyone  can  easily  follow.  The  Company, want  it  understood  that  this  method  is  different  entirely  from  all  others;  they 
do  not  claim  this  treatment  will  cure  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  born  deaf,  but  to  those  who  have  once  heard  and  lost 
their  hearing  through  illness  or  disease,  they  oflFer  a  remedy  which   they  believe  has  not  and  will  not  be  equalled. 

Pnp  P     Hy  sending  your  name  and  address  to  The  IVIURRAY  COMPANY,  1,  CENTURY  HOUSE,  REGENT  STREET, 

r  ^\.EL^L     LONDON,    W,,    you  will   receive  free  a  full  description  o(  this  remarkable  method  which  will  enable  you  to  restore  your 
hearing  at  a  very  slight  expense.     The  description  is  posted  to  you  free,  and  you  will  be  delighted  to  learn  how  easily  you 
»      can  obtain  relief.      It  will  pay  you  to  write  to-day.      Don't  neglect  to  do  so. 
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M.  D. — I  am  sorry  you  found  the  competition  a  difficult  one, 
but  surely  it  was  all  the  more  interesting  on  that  account  ? 
Yes,  dear  child,  certainly  go  on  trying  ;  the  practice  will  be 
good  for  you,  even  if  you  achieve  nothing  great  and  win  no 
prizes.  At  present  your  two  great  faults  are  unevenness  and  a 
desire  to  make  words  rhyme  which  never  can  and  never  will  do 
so.  For  instance,  you  are  uneven  in  the  quality  of  your  work. 
Like  many  more  of  my  competitors,  you  start  well,  but  trail  off 
towards  the  end  ;  and  in  the  matter  of  making  rhymes,  you  in 
your  last  verse  rhyme  ''  morn  "  and  "  son."  And  another  thing  I 
want  to  impress  on  you,  and  a  large  number  of  my  competitors,  is 
that  you  must  always  try  to  get  some  originality  into  your  work  ; 
try  to  say  something  that  has  not  been  said  scores  of  times 
before,  or  to  say  the  old  things  differently.  For  instance,  in  the 
"  LuUyby "  competition  some  months  ago,  a  large  number  of 
competitors  seemed  to  think  that  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
word  "  lullaby"  and  "on  mother's  breast"  was  sufficient. 

P.  W.  Cook. — Please  read  my  answers  to  "W.  K.  Smyth  " 
and  "  Mrs.  V.  Stott."  I  will  put  in  a  notice,  as  soon  as  I  hear, 
as  to  whether  the  numbers  are  still  unsold. 

S.  KiTCHING.— Thank  you  for  the  ofter  of  the  hymn,  but  I 
have  so  little  space  at  my  disposal  this  month  I  could  not  use  it. 
Your  carol  was  good  in  several  respects  ;  you  had  caught  the 
spirit  and  the  joyous  swing,  but  there  was  too  little  in  it.  It 
was  bare  of  new  ideas.  Who  do  you  think  usually  manages  a 
"Home  Department,"  on  paper  or  in  life.' 

Eveline. — The  lines  you  quote  were  written  by  Jean 
Ingelow  in  her  poem  "  Letters  on  Life  and  the  Morning."  It 
is  too  long  to  quote  here,  though  I  would  much  like  to,  it  is  so 
beautiful.     The  lines  preceding  those  you  quoted  are  : 

What  need  to  look  behind  then  and  to  sigh  ? 

When  God  left  speaking  He  went  on  before 

To  draw  men  after,  following  up  and  on ; 

And  thy  heart  fails  becau-e  thy  feet  are  slow ; 

Thou  think'st  of  Him  as  one  that  will  not  wait. 


I  .MUST  thank  all  my  correspondents  for  their  good  wishes 
for  Christinas  and  1903,  and  wish  them  in  return  all  that  they 
have  wished  me. 

ANSTICE. 


The  Children's  Corner 

Mv  De.\r  Little  Friends, 

The  letters  about  "  An  Animal  I  have  Known  "  were  very 
interesting,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  the  first 
prize  to — 

Marcvret  Kinross  (age  9), 

23,  Park  Terrace, 

Stirling ; 
and  the  second  prize  to  — 

Stanley  y].  Brown, 

East  Thorn, 

Helensburgh. 
Honourable  Mention 
Florence    Parsons,    Muriel   Weatherhead,   Muriel  Sanders, 
Alice    Weatherhead,   Ernest   Uakers,   William    Hunter,   Jack 
Dakers,  Charles  Campbell. 

Highly  Co.mmended 
E.  V.  Engvall,  G.  L.  Snelling. 

I  give  the  prize-winners'  letters,  and  some  of  those  honour- 
ably mentioned. 

Sunt/ay. 

23,  Park  Terrace,  Stirling. 
Dear  Aunt  M.vnv, 

I  wish  to  tell  you  about  a  nice  dog  that  1  have  seen  and 
heard  about.  He  lives  at  a  farm  about  five  miles  out  of  Stirling, 
and  we  often  see  him  when  we  pass  on  our  bikes.  He  is  a 
pretty  collie  dog.  The  farm  is  near  the  railway,  and  every 
morning  the  guard  throws  out  the  paper  for  the  farmer  At  first 
he  went  with  his  master  for  the  paper,  but  now  he  has  learned 
to  go  himself.  He  goes  Just  at  the  right  time,  and  knows  never 
to  go  on  Sunday.     Is  he  not  very  wise .' 

From  your  loving  friend, 

■Margaret  Kinross 
(age  9^. 


The  Humble  Bee 
The  humble  bee  is  a  curious  creature,  and  always  interest- 
ing. He  looks  so  lazy,  rolled  in  his  fur  coat,  even  on  the  hottest 
day.  Yet  he  is  always  busy  and  active,  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower.  One  day,  going  into  our  consen-atory,  I  saw  a  bee  on 
the  floor.  He  could  not  move  from  a  certain  spot.  I  watched 
him.  Soon  a  spider  glided  from  the  table  above,  and  winded 
a  thread  round  the  bee,  who  wriggled  to  get  free.  Spider, 
repeating  this  many  times,  gradually  lifted  bee  from  floor, 
when  I  cut  him  free.     Spider  lost  a  fat  feast. 

Stanley  M.  Brown 
Ea-st  Thorn,  Helensburgh.  (age  12). 

To  Aunt  Matty,  London. 

Florence  Parsons  sends  a  poem  : — 
My  Kitten 
I  once  had  a  dear  little  kitten, 

So  loving  and  playful  and  gay  ; 

I  was  fonder  of  her  than  my  doggie, 

I  played  with  her  nearly  all  day. 

Shall  I  tell  you  her  name  ?  it  was  FluRj' ; 

Her  coat  was  as  white  as  snow. 
With  one  little  black  spot  on  her  bosom — 

I  think  I  can  see  it  there  now. 

But  one  day  I  lost  my  dear  Fluffy, 
I  called  her  and  called  her  in  vain, 

And  though  I  looked  everywhere  for  her, 
I  never  saw  Flufly  again. 

We  got  our  dog  Foss  about  three  years  ago.  Father  takes 
him  out  when  he  goes  to  shoot,  so  we  do  not  get  to  play  with 
him.  He  will  carry  almost  anything  that  is  shot,  except  a 
snipe,  which  is  only  the  size  of  a  thrush  ;  when  one  is  killed 
Foss  will  run  and  pick  it  up,  before  he  knows  what  it  is,  then  he 
tosses  it  away  and  will  not  carry  it.  One  day  a  rabbit  was  shot, 
and  another  dog  rushed  and  got  it,  but  Foss  ran  and  snatched 
it  from  him,  and  laid  it  down  at  Father's  feet. 

William  D.  Hunter. 

Union  Bank  House,  Elgin,  N.B.,  29/11/02. 

De.\r  Auntie, 

I  will  tell  you  a  true  story  about  a  collie  dog.  He  lived 
amongst  a  number  of  children,  and  would  do  anything  for  them. 
He  would  run  many  errands  with  the  basket  in  its  mouth. 
Besides  this,  he  would  let  the  children  ireat  him  as  a  baby.  A 
favourite  amusement  was  to  put  him  in  a  cradle  and  cover  him 
over,  and  until  they  told  him  to  rise  he  would  lie  quite  still. 
This  wonderful  dog  would  also  submit  to  being  dressed  up  in  a 
bonnet  and  shawl,  and  walked  between  two  of  the  children. 

Yours  lovingly, 

Alice;. 
(Alice  Weatherhead,  age  12, 

61,  Laurel  Road,  Leicester.) 


I  liked  your  essay  on  dogs,  Edith  V.  Engvall.  It  was  very 
nicely  done 

Phyllis  Shaw  writes  to  thank  me  for  the  prize  she  won  in  the 
Map  Competition.     I  hope  she  will  enjoy  reading  the  story. 

Ernest  Dakers'  paper  on  "  Our  Canary"  was  very  good,  and 
I  hope  the  pretty  yellow  bird  is  well. 

Gertrude  Snelling  will  try  this  month's  competition,  I  hope. 
You  don't  tell  me  what  your  cat's  name  is,  Gertrude. 

I  was  so  glad  to  hear  from  my  new  niece  Florence  Parsons. 

How  many  picture  postcards  have  you  got  ?  Ruth  Winter 
tells  me  she  has  ninety-eight.     Can  you  beat  that  number? 

When  you  get  this,  you  will  be  enjoying  your  Christmas 
holidays.  I  hope  you  will  all  have  a  very  nice  time,  and  write 
and  tell  me  about  your  parties. 

AUNT  MATTY. 


New  Competition 
The  names  of  the  following  are  places  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.     Fill  up  the  blank  letters  and  send  in  before  January  i 
to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster 

[Conlinued  on  page  107. 
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Cures  a  Case  of  9  Years' 
Chronic  Rheumatism, 

Mr.  \V.\I.  CAkRINGTON,  of  Tiik  \v.\\'',  IIarbi.rv,  nkar 
Leamington,  writes  as  follows:  "  OcUbtr  2i)th,  1902.  Sirs,  —  / 
havt  sufft-reJ  from  Chronic  Rheiima'ism  and  Lumbago  for  <) years, 
during  ■which  time  I  tried  many  different  remedies  ■without  ben  fit. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  however,  that  tlie  Electric  Belt  1  rueived 
from  you  has  given  me  great  relief  already.  J  am  so  satisfied  of  its 
curative  power  that  I  haze  decided  to  kcef  it,  as  I  ifould  not  be 
•vithcul  It  on  any  account.' 

Thr  Kl<-liiirfli>an  KI«clrlc  Rrll  rnrr't  KhriininllMU,  C^uiit,  mill 
Klmlml  Allmrnlii,  •prrillly  n>ninvr4  Indlamlloii  anil  all  LIvrr 
Tronbleii,  and  proves  an  iiiifallliis  remedy  fur  all  r»rniH  of 
KIdnrjr  D|jira«r,  Pain  and  Wraknr«H  In  Ihr  Bark.  11  «p<-rdlly 
rr»torr«  hrnllli  lo  drilratr  Wnmrn,  and  Ik  a  rrrlain  rnre  for 
every  r»rui  or  >ervan!>  WrakneM  and  General  Oebliily  In  Men. 


Pamphlets,  with  testimonials,  sent  post  free. 

30  Days'  Free  Trial 

Every  sufferer  should  write  fullv  in  confidence,  mentioning  most  dis- 
agreeable svmptoms,  when,  as  "we  are  ceptain  It  will  cupe,  we 
u  ill  send  a  Belt  on  thirty  days*  free  trial.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
return  it  to  us  ;  it  costs  jou  nothing  to  try  it.     Call  or  write  to-day. 

Address  letters : — 

A.  M.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Medicul  Galvanlsts, 
21,  Vulcan    House,    56,    Lud^rate    H!U,    London,    E.C. 


ASTHMA 
RELIEVED 


FREE 


I 


It  costs  joti  nothing  to  prove  the  value  of  Hinksman's 
Asthma  Reliever  in  Asthma.  Bronchitis.  Whonj  ing 
Cough. as  a  post  card  will  bring  you  a  FREE  TRIAL. 
It  is  sup  >litd  by  all  Chemists  in  lins  at  Ij-,  or  pott  trre 
same  piice  by  J.  HI.\KS.HAN.  Caemisi,  Carluke,  N.b. 


J 


The  Autocrat  of  the  British  Breakfast  Table. 


ABhtiah 
Product  wUeh 
Ameriea  can 

neither 

Approach  in 

Excellence  nor 

Shake  in 
Britiah  FaTonr. 

Two   Patkfti  "/■  "  Pr.T-.^.;!'  i><ttt  it-i/l  nuik*  a. 

I'orrid^t  ai  thr**   *  atttlt  of  At 

'  It«4r  in  mind  llul  Yanke«?  0*l*  <I'j  not  i>*r*<,e^s   in  like 

*\r^^-£«tht  vifalninif  aitil  iiniyor^ti'ijjf  »irti)r>  i.f  Stwt'.Ii 

(>4(«.     U  fO«d  WMMOSC  Porrlic*  »  yrjur   aim.  thrn 

-tLctjes:  of  Scotch — Oats  are  wbat  you  dccI. 

r  rnrhru''irs  'yf  tht  "  PrfK-tuf  Ci/t SfiooH  tee  leaflet  in  eatH  2-/*.  lofketo/"  Prfft-cst"  Oaft. 

R.     ROBINSON    &L    SONS.    ANNAN.    SCOTLAND. 


To  CURE 
Drunkards 


Ihere  is  a  cure  for  Drunkenness  which 
has  shed  its  radiance  into  thousands  of 
hitherto  desolate  homes.  It  does  its 
work  so  silently  and  surely  that  while 
the  devoted  wife,  sister,  oi  brother  looks 
on,  the  drunkard  is  reclaimed,  even 
against  his  will  or  without  his  know- 
ledge   or    co-operation. 

This  famous  remedy  has  guided  many 

a  young   man   to  sobriety  and  into  the 

liigh  road  to  fortune,  and  has  saved  the 

father,  the  brother,  and  the  snn. 

Send  name  and  address  to  the  Ward  Chemical  Company, 
38,  Century  House.  Regent  Street.  London,  W..  and  they  will 
post  enough  o!  the  remedy  free  to  show  how  it  ia  used  in  tea, 
coffee,  or  food. 

ytrm.  Oeorge  Fittler  aaya i  "I  am  only  too  thanb/ul  my  hus- 
band never  now  wishes  /or  intoxicatine  liquor.  I  gave  him  Antidipso 
in  his  tea  and  cofftt,  and  it  has  quite  curt d him.'* 


Mrs.  Geo.  KutLER, 
who  saved  her  husband. 


XRULX^ 


packet  will  be  sent  with  the  books,  and  testimonlaN  from  hunHteds 

who  have  been  cured,  and  everyihin^  needed  to  s«ve  those  ocar  and 

dear  to  \'ou.    Don't  neglect  to  write  to-d^iy. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Macfarlane,  Lang  &  So.  s 

Oval  Rich  Tea  Biscuits. 


YOU    CANNOT    THINK 

WITHOUT  FACTS. 

SHOOT  A  MAN  Out  of  a  Cannon 

into  a  prairie  where  he  is  isolated  frctn  cTcrrlbing  ard  ererybcdT.  md  ccmnund  him  to  think,  ard  be 
will  accomplish  nothing.  A  man  cinnct  think  without  scmetbtog  to  think  about :  cannot  buiSd  without 
somethirg  to  build  on;  cannot  construct  wttbcut  material  with  which  10  construct.  As  well  attempt 
to  build  a  ship  without  material  »s  to  reach  a  wise  conclusion  without  facts.  The  man  who  can 
investigate  a  proposition  that  means  health  to  his  family  and  him5elf.  and  won't  do  it.  is  not  honest  with 
his  family  or  himself.  We  have  something  that  t<  worth  your  inTcstigaticn.  We  claim  we  can  offer 
you  surer  means  for  obtaining  and  p-eservtng  health  than  ycu  have  yei  heard  of.  You  cannot  say  that 
this  is  not  so  without  investigating  facts.  We  arc  willing  to  put  facts  before  you;  with  them  you  can 
form  your  own  conclusion,  without  them  you  have  no  right  to  form  a  conclusion.  The  enormous  sale 
of  "Century*'  Cabinets  stands  for  all  we  claim  for  the  regular  taking  of  Hot  Air  and  Vapour  Baths. 
Write  us  to-day.     A$h  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  87,  and  kindly  mention  "  The  Britiak  ttomtklg.' 

Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet  Ltd., 

Heated  from  outside  or  inside.  ( Dept.  87),  203,  Rej^ent  Street,   Londoii,  W, 
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A   SAFE   REMEDY 


FOR  ALL 


SKIN  &  BLOOD  DISEASES 


Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  ihe  Worid-famed 

Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer,  is  warranted  to  cleanse 
the  blood  from  all  impurities  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  For  Eczema,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  Bad  Legs, 
Ulcers,  Glandular  Swellings,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases, 
Boils,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  its 
effects  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  only  real  Specific  for 
Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause 
from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  has  stood  the 

test  for  30  years,  and  thousands  of  testimonials  of 
wonderful  cures  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from 
anything  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  constitution  of 
either  se.x,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  the  Proprietors 
solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores  throughout  the 
world,  price  2S.  9d.  per  bottle,  and  in  cases  con- 
taining six  times  the  quantity,  price  lis.,  sufficient 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of 
long-standing  cases. 

BEWARE   OF  WORTHLESS    IMITATIONS    AND 
SUBSTITUTES. 


PEACHS  CURTAINS 
LINENS&HOSIERY 


SURPLUS  STOCK 
BARGAIN  SALE 

For  5  Wdeks  Only. 

AT  A  BIG  DISCOUNT!  Sciul  post  car.l  for  our  Bargain  Book  .iiid  so  jjet  cliuice  of 
selci:uun.  Late  Curtiiiii^.  Keal  Lace  Covers.  TaMe  Cenin-s,  HIatk  and  Crciiie  iJri-^s  Nets,  IJack 
l^ces.  Tore  lions  and  n\i  makesof  Laces.  Collarettes.  Silks  and  Washing  Blouses.  Lace  lidged  Kol  er 
Blinds,  Table  and  Household  Linens.  Ladies*  and  Gents'  Hosiery.  Bargains  in  every  department. 

CLKAKANCE  ItARUAIN  PARIEL,  !iO/». 

Lot  3^6  Contains:— I  pair  Dining-room  Ciir'alns  either 4  yds. or  l>est  quality  3}  yds. long,  accord 

in|E  to  stock  to  be  cleared.    2  pairs  good  (]u:ilitv  Sitting-room  Cuitains  3^  yds.  long,     i  odd  sample 

Curtain,    i  length  of  Madras.  Canva-;.  or  Cuitain  Net.  according  to  oddments  on  hand,    i  Corner  or 

Curtain  sample,  6yds.  fancy  Creme  Lace.     Bundle  assorted  W.vsliing  and  Kancy  Images,  Nets,  ttc. 

The  Lot  Carriage  Free  for  20  9. 

Sm    PEACH   A    SONS,    Llnlcr  linte,    Kolllnshiini.  [Est.  1857. 


CONNOISSEURS  OF  COFFEE 

DRINK  THE 


DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST  &  AFTER  DINNER. 


In  making,  use   /ess  Quantity.  It  being 
much  stronger  than  ordinary  Coffee. 


Always  used  in  Her  Majest/s  Households 

IXEY 

LEAD. 

I  Black-Brilliant-Beautiful. 


Things  Worth   Noting  ■ 

HouSEHOl.n  Neckssitikk.— Stephenson's  Furniture  Cream, 
a  preparation  for  polishing  all  kinds  of  furniture  and  imparting 
to  it  a  brilliant  gloss,  needs  no  recommendation.  It  will  be 
found  specially  useful  during  the  dull,  damp  winter  months. 
This  preparation,  which,  on  account  of  its  quick  cleansing 
power,  has  become  popularly  known  as  "the  servants' friend," 
's  an  important  acquisition  to  every  home,  and  the  fact  that 
furniture  which  has  been  polished  with  it  will  not  finger-mark 
is  in  itself  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  it  indispensable. 
Stephenson's  Floor  Polish,  a  preparation  of  the  same  firm,  is 
equally  acceptable  for  polishing  oak  and  stained  floors,  linoleum, 
etc.  It  quickly  polishes  the  floor,  giving  it  a  brilliant  and 
hard  surface. 

A  Number  to  be  Remembered. — The  popular  attraction 
for  what  is  not  understood  at  first  glance  has  been  often  used 
by  the  commercial  man  to  excite  interest  in,  and  so  trial  of,  his 
wares.  The  value  of  this  method  depends  of  course  on  the 
quality  of  the  article,  and  this  has  been  proved  by  the  present 
extraordinary  vogue  of  "4711"  Eau  de  Cologne,  at  first  a 
mysterious  number  (for  few  knew  its  meaning).  Curiosity 
supervened,  and  the  result  was  a  surprise  which  led  to  a 
wonderful  demand.  The  same  maker  has  since  introduced  the 
now  almost  equally  well-known  Rhine  Violets,  Marechal  Niel, 
and  Rhine  Gold.  More  suitable  presents  could  hardly  be 
conceived  ;  for  is  good  scent  ever  amiss  ?  The  Eau  de  Cologne 
is  done  up  in  2s.  bottles,  yi.  extra  for  postage  (six  in  case  for 
I2.f.  6tf.  post  free),  and  a  new  fancy  watch  shape  with  screw 
stopper  to  scatter  contents  at  is.  The  other  perfumes  can  be 
had  in  bottles  from  3^'.  upwards.  It  is  most  important  that 
reliable  brands  should  be  selected  when  purchasing  perfumes, 
for  the  sickly  odour  of  an  inferior  one  is  most  objectionable. 
Those  who  ask  for  "471 1  "  Eau  de  Cologne  will  be  quite  sure 
of  getting  the  best,  and  Miilhens  will  be  the  password  for  the 
other  perfumes  prepared  by  this  firm.  The  "471 1  "  is  a  genuine 
article  manufactured  at  Cologne  for  upwards  of  no  years,  and 
it  can  be  obtained  not  only  in  every  respectable  shop  in  this 
country,  but  also  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Dr.  Thomall.Vs  Hygienic  Underclothing.— This 
underclothing  is  highly  recommended  by  medical  authorities 
for  wear  at  all  times,  and  especially  for  cycling  or  any  other 
outdoor  exercise.  The  material  from  which  the  garments  are 
made  is  a  double  texture,  the  outside  of  which  is  made  of 
wool  and  cotton,  both  well  deprived  of  their  oils,  while  the 
inside  texture,  with  somewhat  larger  meshes,  is  manufactured 
of  raw  cotton,  not  deprived  of  its  oil,  and  consequently  does  not 
absorb  the  perspiration  of  the  body,  but  allows  it  to  pass  through 
into  the  outer  texture,  which  absorbs  it.  This  outer  texture 
comes  in  contact  with  the  body  only  through  the  meshes  of  the 
inner  texture,  without,  however,  actually  touching  the  skin,  and 
when  perspiration  takes  place,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  absorbing 
outer  material,  whilst  the  inner  texture  of  the  garment,  which  is 
in  direct  contact  with  the  skin,  remains  dry,  and  thus  causes 
a  most  comfortable  dry  sensation  to  the  skin,  and  does  not 
subject  the  body  to  taking  a  chill.  Dr.  Thomalla's  hosiery 
being  made  on  the  same  principle  as  the  underclothing,  the 
comfort  and  relief  experienced  by  persons  wearing  it,  and 
especially  those  who  suffer  from  tender,  hot,  or  damp  feet,  are 
obvious  and  inestimable.  Being  manufactured  of  the  very  best 
yarns,  it  is  very  durable  and  absolutely  unshrinkable,  besides 
being  of  a  superior  finish.  All  good-class  outfitters  stock  Dr. 
Thomalla's  Hygienic  Underclothing,  and  it  is  offered  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  Any  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
particulars  as  to  price  can  obtain  an  illustrated  catalogue  from 
the  London  agents,  Messrs.  Zunmerli  &  Handschin,  65,  Wood 
Street,  London,  E.G. 

For  Christmas  Parties.— At  the  moment  of  going  to 
press  we  receive  samples  of  biscuits  from  Messrs.  Cray, 
Dunn  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow.  Almost  all  grocers  stock  this  firm's 
biscuits,  and  any  who  wish  to  secure  something  specially 
dainty  and  palatable  for  the  table  during  the  festive  season 
cannot  fail  to  find  among  Messrs.  Gray,  Dunn  &  Co.'s  fancy 
biscuits  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  various  repasts.  Thcit 
"Royal  York"  shortbread  should  certainly  not  be  omitted. 
They  are  delicious,  and,  being  made  up  in  dainty  embossed 
cakes,  are  pleasing  both  to  the  eye  and  the  palate. 
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Conlinutd  from  page.   104.] 
Kow,   London.     Two   book   prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best 
solutions,     (live  references. 

1- xxC  H  X  R 

2.— Sxx  A  R  X  A 

3.— xYxx 

4.— Q  A  X  x  R  X 

5. — Ax  A  X  A  X 

6.— J  xRxSxLxM 


Lucy  and  her  Brown  Mouse. 

Lucv  was  a  little  girl  of  eight.  She  had  a  round  face  and 
two  round  brown  eyes.  Lucy's  life  was  rather  lonely  ;  her 
father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  she  lived  with  her  grand- 
mannna,  who  was  an  old  lady  and  rather  quiet  and  severe. 
Lucy  had  lessons  with  a  governess,  a  Miss  Stone,  who  was  stiff 
and  prim.  One  birthday,  however,  Miss  Stone  gave  Lucy  a 
beautiful  present.  It  was  a  toy  mouse,  and  if  you  wound  it  up 
it  ran  over  the  floor. 

To  Lucy  this  was  a  great  delight.  She  christened  the 
mouse  Ellen,  after  a  little  girl  in  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  and 
every  evening  when  the  lessons  had  been  finished,  the  neat 
exercise  books  put  tidily  away,  she  and  Ellen  had  great  fun. 
They  used  to  run  up  and  down  the  schoolroom,  and  afterwards 
Lucy  would  put  Ellen  to  bed  in  her  doll's  cradle,  and  Ellen 
would  sleep  quite  quietly  (for  she  was  only  a  toy,  you  see)  and 
then  when  Lucy  woke,  Ellen  woke  too. 

"  1  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  Ellen,"  remarked 
the  little  girl  to  her  governess  one  morning,  as  they  sat  down 
together  to  their  writing. 

"You  are  a  very  fortunate  young  lady,"  Miss  Stone  said. 
'■  You  have  nice  clothes  to  wear,  and  nice  food  to  eat.  I  know  a 
little  boy  who  is  very  poor  and  has  no  toys  to  play  with,  and  he 
has  a  sore  back  and  must  lie  still  all  day." 

"May  I  go  to  see  him.  Miss  Stone?  I  should  like  to,  if 
Grannie  would  let  me." 

"  Well,  we  will  ask  her,  and  if  you  like  I  will  take  you  this 
afternoon." 

Permission  was  given,  and  Lucy  put  on  her  best  hat  that 
afternoon. 

"You  must  take  something  to  give  to  Jacky,"  Miss  -Stone 
said.  "  You  had  better  give  him  Ellen,  for  after  all,  you  have 
three  dolls,  and  he  would  like  a  mouse." 

"  Oh,  Mis  Stone  I "  cried  Lucy.  "  IcouldnU.'-  She  snatched 
Ellen  up  and  held  her  tight.  "  I  love  Ellen  best  ot  all,"  she 
cried  again.    "  I  couldn't  give  her  to  any  one  in  the  world." 

"Well,"  replied  Miss  Stone  snappishly,  "you're  very 
selfish,  I  consider." 

"  It's  dreadful  to  be  selfish,"  little  Lucy  said,  and  sighed. 
Then,  as  Miss  Stone  put  on  her  gloves,  she  thought,  "Jacky 
might  like  to  see  Ellen,  though."  And  so  Ellen  was  tucked 
under  Lucy's  warm  cloak. 

They  started,  and  presently  arrived  at  a  small  cottage.     A 
young  woman  opened  the  door,  and  they  were  shown  into  a  small 
room,  where  lay  a  little  boy  of  about  ten  with  a  pale,  pale  face. 
He  was  very  glad  to  see  Lucy. 

"Aren't  you  very  dull?"  Lucy  asked  shyly,  while  Miss  Stone 
talked  to  his  mother. 

"  No,  I'm  iiot  dull,  thank  you,  Miss.  I  cut  things  out  of 
paper,  and  play  with  my  soldiers." 

He  coughed  in  a  tired  kind  of  way  and  Lucy's  tender  heart 
was  touched.  She  pulled  Ellen  out  and  said  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "  Here,  little  boy,  you  can  have  this." 

Miss  Stone  turned  round  and  said,  "That's  right,  my  dear, 
for  he  wouldn't  care  for  dolls." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Jacky,  who  had  stretched  out  a  thin  hand 
towards  Ellen.  "Did  you  say  dolls,  .Miss?  Oh,  Miss,  I've 
always  wanted  a  doll  ;    I  never  had  one." 

"Would  you  really  rather   have   a  doll   than  this?"    said 
Lucy,  her  eyes  beaming. 
He  nodded. 

"  Much  rather,"  he  said. 

"Well,   then   you  shall   have  Christopher,  my  sailor  doll," 

Lucy  cried.  "Oh,  Miss  .Stone,  we'll  bring  it  to-morrow,  won't  we?" 

So  Lucy  went  home  with  Ellen  hugged  under  her  cloak. 

"Oh,    Ellen,  you're   a  darling,"'  she  said  that  evening,  as 

Ellen  obediently  ran  over  the  nursery  floor.     "  What  should 

I  have  done  without  you  ? " 


National  Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

I'ATRON  OK  TUB  CklPI'LKS'  All)  BRANCH  : 

H.M.    QUKEN    ALEXANDRA. 

rHI'.  DOORS  OF  rHK.SE  H0MK.S  are  never  shut  Night  or 
Day.  They  arc  OI'I'-.V  to  the  IIOVIKLESS,  FRKKLY,  at  all 
hours,  all  the  year  round,  branches  of  this  Association  are  estatv 
lished  or  are  Iwing  formed  all  over  the  Kingdom.  There  is  no 
waiting  list.  There  is  no  intervention  of  patrons  needful  to  secure 
admission.  There  is  no  system  of  voting  or  of  election.  There  is 
no  Ixir  on  grounds  of  age,  sex,  creed,  birth- 
place, nationality,  or  physical  health  or  dis- 
abilities. 2,892  WalfB  were  freely  admitted 
in  1901,  anfl  during  that  year  7,887  were 
educated  and  maintained.  Over  SIX 
THOUSAND  are  now  under- the  care  of  the 
Association,  constituting  the  largest  family 
of  Orphan  and  Waif  Children  in  the  whole 
world.  Nine  souls  are  added  to  this  grciit 
family  every  twenty-four  bouTB. 

1,208  of  the  little  Inmates  are  Sick, 
Ailing,  Helpless,  Afflicted,  or  Incurable. 
These  include  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,'  the  Deformed,  the  Maimed,  and 
Infants  under  three  years  of  age. 

Only  one  point  is  insisted  upon— the 
actual  destitution  of  tbe  applicant.  If 
destitute,  admission  is  immediate,  unt^tial- 
ified,  unhampered. 

47,000Ol<l'HA.\'  W.MFS  have  already 
been  KliSCUED  by  the  Homes.  Of  these 
13,6S7  trained  Boys  and  Girls  have  been 
successfully  placed  out  in  Canada  and  the 
Colonies.  1,053  Young  Emigrants  have 
been  sent  abroad  this  year.  27,000  have 
been  in  .all  Sli.N'T  TO  Sli.-\  or  PLACED 
in  SITUATION.S  in  Great  Britain,  etc. 

^  Someconceptionof  theextenlofthisChris- 

tian  and  National  work  may  be  formed  from 
the  tact  that  during  the  last  Two  Years  no  fewer  than  6,771  Boys 
and  Girls  have  been  freely  admitted.  If  all  the  admissions  in 
the  same  time  by  all  other  existing  .Societies  were  totalled,  the 
aggregate  would  Ijc  less  than  one-half  the  numlier  admitted  to 
these  Institutions.  No  other  Society  admits  freely  so  many  cases 
of  CRUELLY  TRE.VrED  Children  brought  by  the  N.S.P.C  C. 

This  National  .Association  Is  the  unofficial  Waif  Society  of  all 
the  Churches,  and  it  therefore  makes  mdefeasihie  claims  for  coun- 
tenance and  support  upoa  every  Citizen.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
broadest  Christian  basis  consistent  with  loyalty  to  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  There  is  a  Church  of  England  section  and  .1  Noncon- 
formist section,  every  child  being  brought  up  in  the  religion  of 
its  parents.  In  particular,  it  is  entitled  to  the  aid  of  every  Clergy- 
man and  .Vlinisterof  Religion  in  England,  for  there  are  few  districts 
throughout  the  country  from  which  it  has  not 
admitted  a  child  or  children  to  its  uncon- 
ditional benefits.  Of  the  2,892  Waifs  or 
Orphans  freshly  admitted  during  igoi  no 
fewer  than  1,973  were  received  freely  on  the 
application  of  the  Clergy  andNonconform- 
ist  Ministers  of  various  denominations. 

The  whole  work  of  the  National  Waifs' 
.Association  is  untiueslionably  alike  "  bene- 
ficent and  national  "  (as  it  has  been  described 
by  His  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh). 
It  is  doing,  as  for  thirty-six  years  it  has  done 
throughout  all  England,  the  task  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  .State.  It  is  clearing  the 
streets  and  the  lanes  of  Waifs  and  Wastrels. 


N(j  other  .At^t-ncy  c;iii  claim  to  d")  Ihi.s,  lor  no 
Other  Society  searches  for  children  all 
over  the  Kingdom,  or  has  ever  dealt  with  so 
large  a  numl)cr  in  any  one  year  or  series  of 
years.  The  annual  admissions,  for  example, 
of  free  cases  by  the  next  largest  Society,  deal- 
ing with  the  5.ame  class,  average  under  400. 
as  compared  with  an  annual  average  ot  nearly 
3,000  entirely  free  admissions  by  this  .Asso- 
ciation. The  .National  Waifs'  .Association 
has  helped  to  empty  the  Prisons,  the  W^ork- 
houses,  and  the  Reformatories  of  child 
inmates.  It  has  relieved  local  rates  and 
national  taxes.  It  has  freely  given  ungrudg- 
ing aid  whenever  the  cry  of  a  destitute  or  orphan  or  cruelly  used 
child  has  reached  it. 

NO  REALLY  DESTITUTE,   ORPHAN,   OR    CRUELLY   TREATED 
CHILD  HAS   EVER  BEEN   REFUSED   ADMISSION. 

Funds  are   urgently   needed.      ^^16  will    maintain  one  child  for 
twelve  months  ;  Vio  will  cover  the  entire  cost  of  emigrating  one 
Boy  or  (Jirl.     ;^oo  is  required  everv  dav  that  passes  for  hOOD 
alone.     Our  Hank  .Account  is  now  HE.AV'll.Y  OVERDRAWN. 
Even  the  SMALLEST  GIFT  will  be  GRATEFULLY  ACCEPTED. 

BRASSEY,  President. 

WILLIA.M  FOWLER,    Treasuier. 

HOWARD   WILLIAMS,  Chairman  0/ Council. 

T.  J.   BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 

GEORGE   CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers— London  and  .South  Western  Bank,  and  Prcscott, 
Dinisdale  &  Co. 
Head  Ofiices  of  the  National  Waifs'  .Association — 

18    to    26,    Stepney    Causeway,    London,    E. 
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Barrogate  ColkgCt 

YORKSHIRE. 

I^taimaettx : 
a.   M.   SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Cfaeeice : 
J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Science : 

W.   MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 

B.Sc.  (Lond.). 

And  other  Graduates  and  Specialists. 

Air  dry   and    bracing  ;    fine   situation  ;    Kirge 

playing  field  ;  new  science  room  ;  prejiaration 

for  Universities. 


Barroflate  Caaies' 
Coikae, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 

©trccfor : 
O.  Al.  SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

'j^eaimieheee : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Ref-ident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennii 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,WESTMORELAND. 


Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  1C98. 

Well-equipped  Boarding-School  for  Boys 
of  all  DenominatioDS. 

Headmaster:  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Hoom,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  I-ibrary,  Music 
H 00ms, Workshop.  Large  Placing  Kield«.  Electric 
Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country  district  for 
Natural  History  and  Cycling. 

REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Gloucester  ;  Rev.  R.  ).  Campbfll,  H.A.,  Brighton  ; 
Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D.,  London  ;  Rev, 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  U.D.,  LL.D.,  Mansfield  College, 
Oxford  ;  C.  L.  Braitmwaite,  Esq,,  J.F.,  Kendal. 

|Term$  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


eeWen^aff  Coffege,  ^tafe. 


HsDojllc  Collcdc,  l>arroaate. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq  , 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


FREE    CHURCH  ill;lic    .SCHUUL. 

FutI    Moilem    Itiiproveuienta. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,   Cambrid|re,   and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

//  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Ctiemical  Laboratory. 
Alt  tlie  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 

{Formerly  Independent  College). 
Headmaster— C  D.  Whittaker,  M.A.,  LL.M.,B.Sc 


/S  A   HIGH-CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
Representatives  of  the  Coneregational  and  Baptist 
Unions,  the  Synod  ot  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodi-Ht  Church  of  Wales,  constitute  a  large 

portion  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Inclusive  Boarders'  Fees  from  3^  Gns.  a  Year 

Prospectus  on  afplicalion. 


GRESHAM'S  SCHOOL,  HOLT,  NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headmaster:    G.  W.   S.   HOWSON.   M.A. 

(L.'\TE   OF    UPPLN'GHAM    SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  close  to  Sheringham  and 

Cromer.    Splendid  climate.     Tlie  soil  is  gravel  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

(Bovcrnore : 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

Classrooms,   Laboratories,    and 

Workshops  are  in  course  of 
erection  at  an  estlmatad  expen- 
diture ot  JS40,000. 

Highest  Inclu:iive  Fees,  £S7  per  aMnum. 

SCIENCE  AND  WODERN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.    AKMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

VKARLY    LEAVING    EXHIBITIONS    OK 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Headmaster. 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 


COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 


*/,    Boyal    Parade, 

Eaatboiirne. 
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British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

Temple  Chambers,  Tetitple  Avenue, 

London,  E.C. 

The  Committee  deeply  regrets  that  another  opportunity  of 
promoting  popular  education  for  its  own  sake,  and  without 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  and  sectarian  interests,  has  been  sacrificed 
by  Parliament.  If  there  must  be  riv^ilry  afid  strife,  it  behoves 
the  friends  of  British  Schools  to  see  that  their  buildings,  trust 
deeds,  etc.,  are  in  order,  and  to  ascertain  hoiv  far  their  neigh- 
bours will  work  with  them  in  securing  the  best  type  of  school 
0n  common  ground  and  by  united  action. 

Special  arrangements  are  being  made  in  this  office  for  con- 
sultation on  points  of  local  educational  interest  and  difficulties 
that  may  arise  in  reference  to  trust  deeds,  etc. 

Enquiries  and  communications  are  cordially  invited. 

ALFRED  BOURNE, 

Secretary 


TWO  NEW 
VOLUMES  ^^ 

Fifth  Thousand.    3.S.  td. 

Thirsting  for  the  Springs, 

'Twenty- six       Wtek-night 

dressfs. 

Hinningham  Daily  Gasftte, — "In  th«sc 
mid-week  addresses  Mr.  lowett  isat  his  best. 
Unosrcntaious,  ever  fresh,  ^earchin^,  un- 
affected, simple,  and  sincere.  Whatever 
the  ilicnie,  the  preacher  invariably  sheds 
fresh  liKht  on  the  snhject." 


J.H.JOWETT,IVI.A. 

l-IfTH    FhOUSANH.      3.S.    6(/. 

Brooks  by  the  Traveller's 

Way.       Twenty-six    Week-niRht 
Addresses. 

Brilish  ll'eekly,—"  Everyone  who  liasaiiy 
taste  at  all  for  religious  reading'  will  enjoy 
these  addresses." 


Ad- 


xTfA^I    Dr.    PARKER 


Handsome  clolh.  crown  8vo,  3s.  td. 

TYNE     FOLK. 

Ilxfosilory  T'lw^.f.— ■■  Of  all  Dr.  Parker's 
books,  'TyneFolk'  is  the  favourite.  It  Is 
both  liimself  and  the  folk,  but  chiefly  htni~ 
self,  of  coiirs-." 

UR.  I'AKKI-R  s.^ys:—"  Anyone  caring 
10  know  more  about  uiy  early  days,  and 
the  coiidiliuns  in  which  l  lived,  should  read 
■TYNIi  FOLK.'" 

Cloth,  IS.  6(/.  net ;  by  post,  is.  qd. 

To-Day's  Christ. 

A  Study  in  Reincarnation. 

48-paBe  Catalogue  of 
H.  R.  ALLENSON,  2,  Iw  Lan^. 


3'/. ;  by  post,  3.U/.     FiUh  Edition. 

Gambling  In  Various  Aspects. 

A  fine  and  much  needed  Address. 

"  We  hope  this  ini|j;hty  address  of 
Dr.  Parker's  will  do  much  to  stir  the  heart 
of  England." 

3c/. ;  by  post  3^1/.  Second  Edition. 

Regenerated  London. 

A    striking    statement  on   social 

piiritv. 
Useful  Books  post  free. 
Paternoster  Row.  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE    CITY     TEMPLE    PULPIT. 

SERMONS    BY    THE    REV.    JOSEPH    PARKER,    D.D. 

ConMete  in  Scicn    Volumes,  price  3S.  6d.  "it  lack  ;    or  £\  IS.  net  /<»■  the    '^eveii    Volume!. 

"  After  reading  these  Sermons  by  the  famous  preacher  whose  reputation  is  so  world-wide,  we  feel  here  indeed  we  possess  the  results 
of  sanctified  genius.  Dr.  Parker  lights  his  own  fire  and  his  originality  is  extraordinary,  lie  is  a  Bible-inspired  man.  In  fact,  his  love  of  the 
Bible  comes  out  in  every  line.     The  prayers  at  the  beginning  of  these  sermons  are  full  of  pathos,  directness,  communion  with  God.     All  are 

so  good,  rich,  and  helpful.'' — Chriitian  Leader. 

London  :  HODDER   &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row.  E.C. 


BETHNAL   GREEN    FREE    LIBRARY,    LONDON,    E. 

Founded  1876,  and  Supported  Entirely  by  Voluntary  Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Legacies. 

The  Institution  embraces,  besides  the  Library,  a  News-room, 
Patents  Department,  and  Lecture  Hall.  Evening  Classes  and 
the  Free  Lending  Department. 


ratro%n    HIS   lYIAJESTY  THE   KING. 

F.  A.  BEVAN,  Esq.,  54,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  BARCLAY  &  CO.,  54,  Lombard  Street.  E.C. 
C.    F.    HILCKEN,  X,i<>>-«i'in». 


FUNDS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 
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THE  WEAR 

FOR  MORNING,  NOON  &  NIGHT^^M^^^' 
Charmin^&daintii  all-wool  unshrinkable  flannel. 
Sold  by  all  Icadia*  Drapers  in  exclusive  artistic  ,| 
dcsig'ns.  printed  G  woven.  Unrivalled  for    ' 
Blouses,  Tea  Gowns  &  Childreris  dresses. 
Unequalled  for  Shirts.  Pyjamas  &  undcrwrai;  w 

Jivnt  genuine  unless  stamped  "ORLWOOifon  every  ijarct. 


Manufacturcrs.THE  LEIGH  MILLS  GL'."  Coventry  &  Bradford 


REHOWNED  FOR  HIGHEST  EXCELLENCE: 


:^'\ 


FOR   ALL    SEASONS^ 

AND  climates; 


The  "  LANCET  '  says :  "  5uch  illni.ss 
as  is  usually  associated  with  weather 
changes,  is  to  a  Jarjfe  extent  preventable 
No  one  (at  any  season)  should  overlofik 
the  value  of  dry  and  absorbent  Woollen 
Under>vear." 

This  trade  mark  is  aguarantee  of  Pure. 
LiRht.  Absorbent  Material . 


TO   BE   OBTAINED   ONLY  THROUGH   ALL  THE   BEST 

HosiEL^s  AND  Ladies'  Outfitters,    sole  rviAKERs: 
JAMtiJ    hENDERSO/J   &  Co.,    HEfJD/VWlCK    WORKS,    ^;\WICK.    N.B. 


DON'T 

Purchase  I"oreign  Polishes,  which,  as  a  rule, 
set  up  Acid  and  are  of  a  very  "  sticky  "  nature, 
thus  causing  a  lot  of  labour  in  J^olishing. 

"MATCHLESS" 
METtL  POLISH 


is    made  in    England.     The  Tins  and  Cardboard 

Boxes  are  also  made  in  our  own  Works. 

"  MATCHLESS "    METAL    POLISH   spreads  evenly 

over   the  surface   of  the  Metal,    can    be   easily 

removed,     and     produces     quickly     a     Lasting 

Brilliancy. 

It   is  also  guaranteed  to  be    entirely   Free    from 
Acid,  Poison,  or  Grit. 


Manufacliirers : — 

THE  "  MATCHLESS  "  METAL  POLISH  CO.,  Ltd., 


LIVERPOOL. 


THE  GENUINE 


£^ 


WW 


4711 

EAU  DE  COLOBNE 

is  NOT  an  "unobtainable"  brand,  but 
can  be  procured  from  all  high'Class 
chemists. 

4711 


J>  is  NOT  ttie  property 
of  a  new  company,  but 
has  been  manufactured 
at  Cologne  by  the  renowned  firm  of 
Ferd.  Mulhens  since  the  year  1792,  and  is 
distinguished  from  inferior  productions 
^  _  ^       .V.J,       "~...ji    K"  •■■.->'.'    on 


being    printed 
a    blue    and    gold 


label. 


DON'T  FORGET 

THE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE  TO  ASK  FOR  IS 


Sugar 
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NOTICES 

.-///  (ommuHuatious  intended  for  the  Editor  must  ke  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  TiiR  Kritish  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  canrwt 
be  responsible  for  the  t  eturti  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  Kriiruary  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  Kkbruaky  2  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
ublished  on  Fkbruarv  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Veivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
be  greatly  obliged  if  readers   who  have   any  difficulty 

securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
nough  to  communicate  with  them. 


'HE  March  British  Monthly,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  features,  will  contain  a  bright  and  entertaining 
hrticle  on  the  Rev.  C. 
Silvester  Home,  M.A. 
young  and  brilliant 

ainister  of  Kensington 
^Congregational  Chapel 
jho    during    the    past 

5w  months  has  borne, 
Rlong  with  Ur.  Clifford, 

lie  brunt  of  the  Edu- 

ation  battle.  The 
Article  will  contain 

luch  fresh  matter, 
and  will  be  greatly 
enhanced    by    a    fine 

et  of  portraits.  Our 
Scottish  readers  will  be 
Specially  interested  in 
article  on  the  Rev. 

Jr.  Walter   C.    Smith, 

lie  gifted  Free  Church 
preacher  and  poet, 
vho  is  perhaps  better 
tnown  by  his  pen- 
name  of  "Orwell.' 
flhe    article   throws 

[)uch  light  upon  the 
earlier    years     of    Dr. 

Smith's  interesting 
career,  and  contains 
many  facts  that  will  be 
new  to  most  of  our 
readers.  There  will 
also  be  a  contribution 
from  the  pen  of  Mr: 
Scott  Kins. 


Photo  by  Russell  b>  Sons 

THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 


.'\RCHiiisHoi'  Tkmpi.e  has  ended  his  long  and  strenuous 
earthly  career.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  he  lived 
a  strenuous  life.  His  father  was  a  man  of  good  position 
but  he  died  early,  and  young  Temple  had  a  hard  struggle 
for  a  University  education.  He  faced  it  in  a  manner 
more  familiar  to  Scotch  Universities  than  to  English,  and 
took  a  Double  First  in  1842.  Only  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries attained  the  same  distinction.  He  worked  as  a 
tutor  at  Oxford  till  1848,  and  then  became  Principal  of 
Kneller  Hall,  Twickenham,  a  training  college  for  masters 
of  Poor  ].aw  Schools.  For  three  years  he  was  an  Inspector 
of  Schools,  and  took  an  active  part  in  discussing  the 
Education  question.  At  that  period  he  was  in  favour  of 
denominational  education,  and  argued  that  the  parents  of 
the  children  should  determine  upon  the  religious  character 
which  every  school  should  have.  On  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Goulburn  in  1857,  Dr.  Temple  became  Headmaster 
of  Rugby.  Goulburn  was  a  very  weak  headmaster,  and 
the  school  had  gone  down  :  but  under  Temple  it  rose 
again.  In  i86o  he  wrote  an  article — "The  Education 
of  the  World" — in  the  once-famous    volume   of   "Essays 

and  Reviews,"  and  the 
result  was  an  embittered 
controversy.  He  sup- 
ported Mr.  Gladstone 
in  disestablishing  the 
Irish  Church,  and  in 
1 869  was  appointed 
IJishop  of  Exeter. 
There  was  a  fierce 
protest  against  his  elec- 
tion, but  ill  the  course 
of  his  labours  he  won 
general  respect  and 
goodwill.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone promoted  him  to 
the  See  of  London  in 
1885.  He  worked  very 
hard,  and  helped  others 
to  work  too.  He  said, 
"  I  don't  like  what  men 
call  leisure ;  it  is  no 
pleasure  to  me,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  take  it." 
In  1896  he  accepted 
the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  the 
end,  amid  growing 
weakness,  worked  hard. 
His  last  public  act  was 
to  deliver  a  speech  in 
favour  of  the  Education 
.\ct  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Long  before  the 
end  of  his  life  Arch- 
bishop Temple  had  won 
A  2 
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REV.   G.    H.    McNEAL 


Leeds,  in  1896.  The  four  years  of  his  probation  were 
spent  in  the  great  Manchester  Mission  under  the  fostering 
oversight  of  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Collier.  There,  ahke  as  preacher, 
pastor,  and  organiser,  Mr.  MrNeal  fairly  won  his  spurs,  and 
his  removal  owing  to  Connexional  exigencies  occasioned 
universal  regret.  His  two  years  in  Leicester  have  been 
full  of  encouragement  and  success.  Wesley  Hall  has  be- 
come a  great  social  lever.  It  is  a  perfect  hive  of  spiritual 
industry.     Mr.   McNeal  is  a  convert  of  Gipsy  Smith. 


The  resignntion  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies  has  been 
accepted  with  the  deepest  regret  by  his  devoted  congre- 
gation at  Paddington  Chapel.  Mr.  Davies  has  been  in 
ill-health  for  a  considerable  time,  and  although  he  has 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  seven  months'  rest  which 
was  granted  him,  he  yet  feels  that,  in  order  to  effect  a 
complete  recovery,  it  is  necessary  that  he  shall  be  relieved 
from  the  burden  and  anxieties  of  the  pastorate  of  a  large 
congregation.  He  has  accordingly  tendered  his  resignation, 
which  has  been  most  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  members 
of  Paddington  Chapel,  among  whom  he  has  laboured 
so  successfully  during  the  past  five  years.  Mr.  Davies 
held  two  important  Welsh  charges  before  coming  to 
London  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  Tollington  Park 
Church.  In  1888  he  removed  to  Richmond  Hill  Church, 
Bournemouth,    and    after    nine    years'   ministry    there    he 


universal  respect,  and  the  stories  told  of  his  abruptness  and 
sternness  of  manner  were  told  with  good  humour.     It  was 

recognised  that  under  his  rugged  exterior  there  beat  a  true      accepted  his  present  charge. 
and  tender  heart.     He  married  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
five,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons. 

Prize    Award    to    Amateur 

Photographers 

The  First  Prize  of  One  Guinea  is  this 
month  awarded  to — 

Miss  Lili.\n  Ev.\n  Spicer, 

Belair, 

Dulwich, 
for  "A  Snap-shot  of  Dr.  Parker  in  1902." 

The  Second   Prize   of  Half  a  Guinea  is 
awarded  to — 

The  Rev.  T.  Adamson, 

76,  Oxford  Road, 

Waterloo,  Liverpool, 
for  "  Liverpool  Baptist  Ministers'  Fraternal." 

We  hope  to  receive  many  photographs  for 
our  March  Competition.  The  latest  date  for  send- 
ing in  is  February  2.  Prizes  of  One  Guinea 
and  Half  a  Guinea  will  be  awarded  as  before ; 
and  Five  Shillings  will  be  paid  for  each  of 
the  other  photographs  by  our  readers  which 
appears  in   the  February  number. 

The  outstanding  success  of  the  Wesleyan 
Forward  Movement  in  Leicester  is  the  Wesley 
Hall,  Mere  Road.  Built  but  five  years  back,  it 
now  houses  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in 
the  town.  The  work  has  developed  wonderfully 
during    the   pastorate    of    the    Rev.    George    H. 

McNeal.     This  able  and  energetic  young  minister      „,..,  i.y  j.  a-./,/,  Area,.  stuHi.,  Bour„a,.o,.ik 
only  completed  his  college  course  at  Headinglcy.  rev.  j.  ossian  d.wies 
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SiNCK  its  inception  the  Fret-  Church  Federation 
movement  has  had  no  more  ardent  supporters  than  the 
Primitive  Methodists.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  a  repre. 
sentative  preacher  like  the 
Rev.  James  Travis  should 
be  elected  President  of 
the  National  Council  in 
succession  to  the  late  Dr. 
Parker.  It  was  really  the 
turn  of  the  I'rimitive 
Methodists  last  year,  but 
they  gracefully  waived  their 
claim  in  favour  of  the 
Pastor  of  the  City  Temple. 
Mr.  Travis's  election  to 
this  important  position  has 
given  great  .satisfaction  to 
Primitive  Methodists 
generally,  and  we  are 
assured  that,  had  a  vote 
been  taken  throughout  the 
denomination,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  would  have 
been  selected  for  the 
honour.  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Mr. 
Travis  has  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  in  the 
councils  of  his  Church.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  the  Conference 
which  met  at  Norwich,  and  he,  together  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Mitchell  (this  year's  President)  and  Mr.  W.  P. 
Hartley,  J. P.,  visited  every  part  of  the  Connexion  in  the 
interests  of  the  Jubilee  Fund,  by  which  ^50,000  was 
raised.  For  five  years  he  was  also  General  Missionary 
Secretary.     .\t  present   he    is   stationed   at    Chester  for  a 


second  term,  and  has  at  George  Street  Church  one 
of  the  largest  regular  congregations  in  the  denomi- 
nation.    Mr.   Travis   is   in    his    sixty-third   year,    and   has 

"travelled"    forty-four 

years. 


X 


rlwto  l>y  J .  liramh-ni'outx,  Chestt'i 

REV.   JAMES  TRAVIS 
New  Presidknt  of  thk  National  Fkke  Church  Counxh. 


We  give  a  picture  of 
the  Liverpool  Baptist 
Ministers'  Fraternal  Union. 
The  group  was  taken 
during  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Beeston  Castle.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  outing  was 
l)orne  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Slater, 
Treasurer  of  Toxteth 
Tabernacle,  who  sits  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Rev. 
John  Thomas,  M.A.  The 
other  ministers  in  the 
photograph  are  :  the  Revs. 
F:.  E.  Walter,  Robert 
Lewis,  J.  H.  Atkinson, 
H.  O.  Mackey,  Charles 
Rignal,  F.  (i.  West,  C.  R. 
Green,  Henry  Cordon, 
J.  C.  Elder,  W.  Holroyd, 
N.  McLeod,  G.  Boulsher, 
S.  J.  Jones,  C.  B.  Birch, 
T.  R.  Williams,  and  D. 
Hughes. 


The  Rev.  G.  Furness  S.mith,  the  new  Editorial  Secretary 
of  the  C.M.S.,  first  came  to  th.e  Church  Missionary  House 
to  take  over  the  Honorary  Secretary's  Department  during 
the  Rev.  F.  E.  AVigram's  visit  to  India  in  1886.  He 
superintended  the  Editorial  Department  as  Acting  Editorial 
Secretary  whilst  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  was  absent  in  .Australia 
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in  1892  and  in  Canada  in  1895,  and  also  whilst  Mr.  Stock 
was  engaged  in  writing  the  History  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Furness  Smith  became  Foreign  Literary  Secretary  in  1894, 
and  has  written  the  Annual  Report  and  Story  of  the  Year 
for  many  years  past.  He  offered  himself,  and  was  accepted, 
as  a  missionary  for  India,  but  was  prevented  by  family 
circumstances  from  going  out.  Mr.  C.  1).  Snell,  who  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  Editorial  .Secretary,  has  of  late 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  organising  and  taking  part 
in  meetings  in  public  and  private  schools.  His  energy 
and  tact  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  recognised  place 
for  the  subject  of  foreign  missions  in  most  of  the  large 
public  schools  and  many  others  throughout  the  country. 

The  veteran  mi.ssionary  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  has  been 
obUged  to  break  up  his  winter  home  at  Nice,  owing  mainly 


Photo  by  Ifahgood,  Boscombc 

REV.   G.    FURNESS  SMITH 

to  the  inability  of  Mrs.  Mitchell  to  undertake  the  journey. 
This  is  a  sad  loss  for  the  Christian  and  social  life  of  the 
gay  Riviera  capital.  There  are  those  now  scattered  over 
the  world  who  have  grateful  memories  of  having  come  in 
touch  with  these  two  venerable  and  hospitable  friends  whilst 
sojourning  in  the  sunny  south.  Dr.  Mitchell,  who  was 
aptly  introduced  by  a  French  chairman  as  a  "  volcano 
under  the  snow,"  finds  interest  and  scope  for  his  ceaseless 
literary  activity  in  Edinburgh  circles  among  friends  who  are 
not  slow  to  testify  to  their  deep  regard  for  him  and  sympathy 
for  his  suffering  consort.  They  celebrated  their  diamond 
wedding  on  December  22.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  promised  to 
deliver  the  ne.xt  course  of  the  Duff  Missionary  Lectures 
during  the  winter  1903-4.  Though  he  certainly  "lives 
while  he  lives,"  he  feels  that  at  his  great  age  it  was 
perhaps  a  little  presumptive  of  him  to  undertake  this  work. 
Dr.  Mitchell  certainly  warrants  the  opinion  of  one  of  his 
junior  co-workers  "  that  he  is  the  youngest  old  man  he 
ever  knew." 


The  Rev. 
John  Henry 
French,  the  new- 
President  of  the 
London  Baptist 
Association,  is 
pastor  of  the 
Woodgran  ge 
Church,  Forest 
Gate.  The  con- 
gregation was 
formed  in  1882, 
and  Mr.  French, 
who  was  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Regent's 
Park  College,  ac- 
cepted an  invita- 
tion to  become 
its     first      pastor. 

Mr.  French's  ministry  has  been  abundantly  blessed.  The 
church  has  been  enlarged  and  now  accommodates 
one  thousand  worshippers  ;  Sunday-school  premises  have 
been  erected  which  seat  over  six  hundred  scholars  ;  while 
the  numerous  congregational  agencies  are  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  There  are  over  two  hundred  pastors  in 
the  Metropolitan  area,  and  of  these  only  twenty-four 
have  served  their  Churches  for  a  longer  period  than 
Mr.  French.  The  pastor  of  Woodgrange  Church  read  a 
notable  paper  at  the  Baptist  Union  Meetings  in  October 
last  on  the  "  Problem  of  the  Mid-Town  Church,"  in  which 
he  advocated  the  conversion  of  forsaken  churches  into 
settlements,  combining  much  of  the  social  work  usually 
associated  with  such  institutions  with  the  spiritual  stability 
of  the  Church.  The  Jyaptist  referred  to  Mr.  French's, 
paper  as   one   which   would  "  make   history." 


REV.  DR.  MURRAY  MITCHELL,  THE 
VETERAN  MISSIONARY 
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REV.  J.  H.   FRENCH 
The  New  Pre.sident  ok  the  London  Baitist  .Association 
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■|hk    Rev.    Dr.     Robkrt 

Gordon  Balkour,  senior 
iminister  of  the  United  Free 
[New  North  Church,  Edin- 
f  burgh,  has  attained  his  juljilee. 

Dr.  Balfour  belongs  to  the 
[•well-known  Pilrig  family,  with 
t  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
rwas  connected,  and  is  a  cousin 

of  Principal  Rainy.  He  was 
[minister  at  East  Kilbride, 
[where  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes 
I  began  his  distinguished  career  ; 
Elhen  at  Rothesay,  where  he 
[was  very  popular ;  and  after- 
l  wards  in  his  present  ,'phere  of 

labour.  He  came  to  Edin- 
[burgh  as  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor to  Dr.  C.  J.  Hrown, 
preacher  of  genius  and 
Fdistinction.       Dr.     Balfour     is 

regarded  with  universal  respect, 
fas  he  has  always  been  an 
i  able  preacher,  a  thoughtful 
[pastor,  and  a  man  of  calm 
[judgment  and  generous  feeling. 
I  In   the  counsels   of  his    church  he    has   for    many   years 

taken  a  leading  place.  Among  the  brilliant  men  brought 
t  up  under  his  ministry  may  be  mentioned  Professor  George 
lAdam  Smith,  who  took  part  in  the  jubilee  proceedings. 
[His   colleague  is  the  Rev.  John   Kelman,  so   well  known 

as  a  preacher  to  students.  Mr.  Kelman's  position  as 
[a    preacher   and   an    author    is    steadily   rising,    and    the 

relations  between  him  and  Dr.  Ijalfour  are  of  the 
[happiest  kind. 


Photo  bv  Moffatt^  Eiiinburgli 

REV.   R.   GORDON  BALFOUR,   D.D. 

Senior  Minister,  New  North  Uniteij  Free  Church, 
Edinburgh 


The  imminent  retirement 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mair,  minister 
of  Earlston  parish,  will  mean 
a  loss  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
l.ind,  which  it  would  he  diffi- 
cult to  over-estimate.  Dr.  Mair 
is  one  of  the  most  spiritually 
minded  of  her  preachers,  and, 
if  for  no  other  reason  ih:m  this, 
his  resignation  will  be  deeply 
deplored  by  all  who  have  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Christian 
Church  at  heart.  Speaking  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  a  Border 
gathering.  Dr.  Mair  uitered  a 
note  of  warning  regarding  the 
tendency  of  latter-day  preach- 
ing which  cannot  be  ignored. 
He  unhesitatingly  affirmed  that 
for  many  years  the  Gospel  had 
gone  out  of  preaching,  and 
that  the  pulpit  was  now  being 
used  for  discussing  collateral 
topics.  Dr.  Mair,  who  has 
been  minister  of  Earlston  for 
thirty-four  years,  has  rendered 
splendid  services  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  When  the 
reconstruction  of  Assembly  Hall  in  Edinburgh  was  re- 
solved upon,  he  became  personally  responsible  for  the 
total  cost,  amounting  to  ^10,000,  every  penny  of 
which  he  succeeded  in  raising  within  twelve  months. 
In  1897  he  was  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Dr.  Mair  is  the  author  of  "  Digest  of  Church  Laws," 
the  standard  authority  on  the  subject,  and  a  book  on 
"  Speaking,"  a  little  work  which  has  had  a  wide  cir- 
culation, and  deservedly  so. 


In  the  death  of  Judge  VVaddy,   Wesleyan  Methodism 

[loses  one  of  her  best-known  and  most  loyal  laymen.     Mr. 

[  Waddy  was   the  son  of  the  Rev.   Dr.   Waddy,  a   minister 

I  famous   in   his  day,   and  one  of  the  most  beautiful   traits 

I  in  his  character  was  his  filial  tenderness.     To  the  last  his 

I'father  found  in  him  the  solace  and  pride  of  his  long  life. 

Mr.   VVaddy  had   his  difficulties    in   his  early  career  as  a 

[barrister,     but     overcame     them,     and     became     famous 

[both   as  a  cross-examiner   and   as   a   pleader  with  juries. 

Breach   of   promise    cases    were    very    often    entrusted    to 

him.     He  was   also   an   active   Liberal    politician,  though 

he  never  acquired  what  is  called  the  House  of  Commons 

manner.      On    the    platform    he    could   speak    with    great 

power,    and   as   a   local    preacher    he   was    most    popular 

and    effective.       Under    no    circumstances   was   his   faith 

.disguised,  and  the  reality  of  his  moral  courage  won   for 

rhim   universal  confidence   and   respect.     He  was  entitled 

I  to  expect    a    leading    position    on    the    Judicial    Bench, 

[but   it   was   not  to  be.     He   attributed   his   failure  to  the 

fact   of   his   being   a    Dissenter ;    but   he    was   a    man    of 

pronounced  individuality,   which    he    never  tried   to  curb, 

I  and  perhaps  this  has  to  be  considered  as  an  explanation. 

[He    lived    a    prosperou.s,   successful,    happy,    and    useful 

life,    and   his   old   age    was    solaced    by    the   afTection    of 

his  devoted  family. 
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Helps    for   SundaySchooI    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 
By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 
By  Rev.  G.  H.  Morrison,  M.A. 
Feb.  I. — Paul  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22-34) 
"  The  place  to  which  tliey  took  him,"  say  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  "was  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Areopagus,  where  the 
most  awful  court  of  judicature  had  sat  from  time  immemorial,  to 
pass  sentence  on  the  greatest  criminals,  and  to  decide  the  most 
solemn  questions  connected  with  religion.  The  judges  sat  in 
the  open  air,  upon  seats  hewn  out  in  the  rock,  on  a  platform 
which  was  ascended  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  immediately  from 
the  Agora.  On  this  spot  a  long  series  of  awful  causes,  connected 
with  crime  and  religion,  had  been  determined,  beginning 
with  the  legendary  trial  of  Mars,  which  gave  to  the  place  its 
name  of  '  Mars'  Hill.'  A  temple  of  the  god  was  on  the  brow  of 
the  eminence  :  and  an  additional  solemnity  was  given  to  the 
place  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Furies,  in  a  broken  cleft  of  the 
rock,  immediately  below  the  judges'  seats.  Even  in  the  political 
decay  of  Athens,  this  spot  and  this  court  were  regarded  by  the 
people  with  superstitious  reverence.  It  was  a  scene  with  which 
the  dread  recollections  of  centuries  were  associated.  It  was  a 
place  of  silent  awe  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  frivolous  city." 

Feb.  %.—Paul  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  i-ii) 
Paul  wrought  at  his  trade  (v.  3).  The  Rev.  T.  Carter,  one 
of  the  Puritan  ministers,  once  came  unexpectedly  behind  one  of 
his  acquaintances,  who  was  busily  engaged  in  his  trade  as 
a  tanner.  He  gave  him  a  pleasant  tap  on  the  shoulder  ;  the 
good  man  looked  behind  him,  started  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  am 
ashamed  that  you  should  find  me  thus  employed."  Mr.  Carter 
replied,  "  Let  Christ,  when  He  conieth,  find  me  so  doing." 
"What!"  said  the  good  man,  "doing  this?"  "Yes,"  said 
Mr.  C,  "  faithfully  performing  the  duties  of  my  calling." 

Feb.  \^.— Christian  Self-Control  for  the  Sake  nj  Others 
(I  Cor.  viii.  4-13) 
"  A  lady  was  walking  quietly  along  the  city  street  not  long 
ago,"  says  Mr.  W.  Moodie  in  his  "Tools  for  Teachers,"  "  when 
the  door  of  a  house  flew  open,  and  a  boy  shot  out  with  a  whoop 
like  a  wild  Indian.  Once  on  the  pavement  he  danced  a  sort  of 
double  shuffle  all  around  the  kerb-stone,  and  raced  down  the 
street  in  great  haste  ;  for  it  was  evident,  by  the  books  under  his 
arm,  that  he  was  going  to  school.  The  lady  was  thinking  what 
thoughtless,  noisy  creatures  healthy  boys  always  are,  when, 
just  a  few  yards  before  her,  she  saw  something  yellow  lying  on 
the  stones.  Coming  nearer,  she  fancied  it  was  a  fine  shaving, 
and  looked  after  the  boy  again.  She  saw  him  suddenly  stop  short 
in  a  crowd  of  people  at  a  crossing,  and  come  back  as  fast  as 
he  had  gone,  so  that  just  before  she  reached  the  shaving,  he  did 
— and  picked  up,  not  a  shaving  at  all,  but  a  long  slimy  banana- 
skin.  Flinging  it  into  a  refuse  barrel,  he  only  waited  long 
enough  to  say,  '  Somebody  might  have  slipped  on  it,'  and  was 
off  again.  It  was  a  little  thing  to  do  ;  but  that  one  glance  of 
the  boy's  clear  grey  eyes,  and  the  simple,  earnest  sentence, 
made  the  lady's  heart  very  warm  toward  the  noisy  fellow.  He 
had  not  slipped  himself:  he  was  far  past  the  danger, — and, 
when  one  is  in  a  hurry,  it  is  a  great  bother  to  go  twice  over  the 
same  ground,— but  the  '  somebody  else  '  might  slip,  and  so,  for 
the  sake  of  this  unknown  somebody,  the  hurrying  boy  came 
back,  and,  it  may  be,  saved  the  life  or  limbs  of  a  feeble  old 
n)an  or  a  tender  little  child." 

Feb.  iz.-'Cliristian  Love  (i  Cor.  xiii.) 
"Love,"  said  Henry  Ward  Bcecher,  "  amid  the  other  graces  in 
this  world,  is  like  a  cathedral  tower,  which  begins  on  the  earth, 
and,  at  first,  is  surrounded  by  the  other  parts  of  the  structure. 
But,  at  length,  rising  above  buttressed  walls,  and  arch,  and 
parapet,  and  pinnacle,  it  shoots  spirelike  many  a  foot  right  into 
the  air,  so  high  that  the  huge  cross  on  its  summit  glows  like  a 
spark  in  the  morning  light,  and  shines  like  a  star  in  the  evening 
sky,  when  the  rest  of  the  pile  is  enveloped  in  darkness.  So 
Love,  here,  is  surrounded  by  the  other  graces,  and  divides  the 
honours  with  them  ;  but  they  will  have  felt  the  wrap  of  night, 
and  of  darkness  when  //  will  shine,  luminous,  against  the  sky  of 
eternity." 


Feb.  I. — A  Day  of  Decision  {Christian  Endeavour  Day) 
(Acts  ii.  12-21,  37-42) 
The  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  in  one  of  the  last  articles 
—  if  not  the  last  of  all — which  he  wrote,  dwells  on  the  decline  of 
the  consciousness  of  sin,  due,  he  considered,  to  the  fact  that 
the  .Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  not  now  proclaimed 
as  it  used  to  be.  Had  we  "  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  Paul  to 
preach  that  doctrine  as  he  preached  it,  we  would  do  more 
to  awaken  the  sense  of  sin  than  through  any  possible  effort  to 
frighten  men  by  describing  the  effects  of  sin  in  mediaeval  terms." 
When  Charles  G.  Finney  had  come  to  see  clearly  tliat 
Christ's  work  was  a  finished  work,  he  had,  without  being  aware 
of  it,  stopped  in  the  street  just  where  the  inward  voice  had 
arrested  him.  "  After  some  little  time  the  question  seemed  to 
be  put,  '  Will  you  accept  it  now,  to-day  ? '  I  replied,  '  Yes  ;  I 
will  accept  it  to-day,  or  I  will  die  in  the  attempt  ! ' " 

Feb.  8. — Christ  the  Great  Teacher  (John  iii.  i-io  ;  vii.  45-53) 

The  teaching  of  Christ  is  of  unapproached  originality,  and 
gives  proof  of  the  profoundest  wisdom,  says  W.  H.  Furness,  in 
this  :  "  It  distinguishes  the  essential  from  the  accidental,  the 
lasting  from  the  temporary. 

The  primal  truths  that  shine  aloft  like  stars 

from  the  earth-born  exhalations  which,  seeming  to  be  at  the 
same  elevation  and  to  shine  with  the  same  brightness,  are 
continually  mistaken  for  heavenly  hghts,  but  are  only  earth-born 
exhalations  still." 

The  scribes  and  Pharisees,  remarks  Chrysostom,  were  ever 
with  Christ:  they  read  the  Scriptures,  they  beheld  His  miracles, 
and  yet  were  nothing  profited,  but  harmed  rather.  The  officers 
were  "  subdued  by  one  single  sermon,  and  they  who  had  gone 
forth  to  bind  Him,  came  back  bound  themselves  by  wonder." 
Are  there  not  jet  many  who  have  been  a  long  time  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  and  have  not  seen  and  felt  His  glory  ?  while 
others,  just  entering— because  they  are  awake  to  heavenly 
truth  — hear  but  a  few  words,  as  it  were,  and  say,  "  Never  man 
spake  thus " ? 

Feb.  I'-y.  — Drink-  ami  Defeat  (i  Kings  xx.  10-21) 
It  comes  out  clearly  in  Rowntree  and  Sherwell's  "Temper- 
ance Problem  and  Social  Reform  "  that  no  less  than  14  percent, 
of  the  entire  poverty  of  the  United  Kingdon  can  be  directly 
traced  to  drink.  And  the  conclusions  of  the  Special  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Labour  Department  is  quoted  : 
"  The  danger  resident  in  these  huge  liquor  bills  reaches  beyond 
misery  and  moral  degradation.  Civilisation  itself  is  menaced 
by  this  growing  econoinic  waste."  National  intemperance 
involves  national  defeat. 

Nor  is  the  individual  defeat  any  less  disastrous,  when  "  the 
pleasing  poison  "  of  "  the  baneful  cup  "■- 

The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 
Character'd  in  ihe  face. 

Feb.  22.~-Church  Extension  (.A.cts  xi.  19-27) 
To  love  Christ  without  desiring  and  helping  to  extend  His 
Church  is  impossible.  "To  see  another  province  added  to 
His  empire  is  to  partake  in  our  little  degree  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul,  which  brings  Him  His  one  satisfaction."  Dr.  Parker  re- 
marks :  "  Christianity  never  stops  at  one  place  as  a  final  point. 
Having  showed  its  light,  sounded  its  trumpet,  offered  its 
hospitality,  it  says,  '  I  must  preach  the  Gospel  to  other 
lands  also.'" 

In  Church  extension  we  sec  the  ministry  of  the  evangelist 
as  well  as  the  teacher— the  one  who  plants,  and  the  one  who 
waters.  Many  an  extension  has  been  arrested,  and  perhaps 
utterly  marred,  by  the  non-appearance  of  Barnabas.  A  great 
movement  owes  as  much  to  those  made  by  it  as  to  those  who 
made  it.  To  cut  a  fresh  path  through  the  tangled  wood  is 
good  ;  but  it  is  equally  good  to  keep  it  open,  and  make  it  still 
more  passable 
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Dr.  Parker's  Bible 


To  the  Editor  o/ Thk  British  Monthly 

Sir,— 1  have  in  my  hands  the  Bible  which  Dr.  Parker  used 
habitually  during  his  later  years.     It   is  marked   on  the  first 
page,   "The   Rev.  Joseph    Parker,  D.D.,  with  John    Rylands' 
kind  regards,  June,   1868,"  and  bears  the  note—"  Commenced 
to  use  this  Bible  in  the  study  on  August  4th,  1868  ;  my  ministry 
in  Cavendish  was  resumed  after  my  annual  vacation  on  Sunday, 
August  loth,  1868."     There  follows:  "Commenced  my  Sunday 
ministry  in  Poultry  on  September  19th,  1869,  and  my  Thursday 
ministry  in  the   same   place   on    23rd   September,   1869."     Dr. 
Parker  had  almost  a  passion  for  destroying  letters  and  memo- 
randa of  every  kind,  yet  he  liked  to  go  back  to  the  past.     1 
never  knew  a  more  faithful  keeper  of  anniversaries,  sad  or  glad. 
It  was  almost  a  snare  to  him,  for  as  life  goes  on  there  is  more 
sadness   than   gladness   in  anniversaries.      Yet   he  was   quite 
content  to  have  only  his  own  memory  wherewith  to  recall  them. 
He  needed  no  letter,  no  entry  in  a  journal,  no  token  of  affection 
The  consequence  is  that  he  has  left  nothing  whereby  a  record 
of  his  life  can  be   constructed.     The  biographer  can  find  no 
material.    Sometimes  he  seemed  to  regret  this  ;  and  yet  I  doubt 
if  the  regret  was  very  deeply  founded,  for  he  went  on  with  the 
work  of  destruction  to  the  last.     However,  in  this  Bible  he  has 
pasted  a  few  letters  and  memoranda  that  pleased  him.     I  find 
his  tickets  of  invitation  to  the  funerals  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Bishop  Creighton.     There  are  also  two  cheques 
sent  for  charitable  purposes  by  Mr.  Toole  and  Father  Stanton. 
He  has  crossed  them,  and  written  upon  them,  "  Bank  of  Love  ; 
not  negotiable."     It  is  touching  to  see  that  most  of  the  letters 
preserved  are  from  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
proof,   if   proof  were   needed,    of   how   eagerly   the   strongest 
Nonconformists  would  respond,  and  do  respond,  to  any  token 
of  good-will.     .A.t  the  end  of  the  Bible  there  is  a  page  which 
runs  as  follows  : — 

The  following  ministers  have  preached  in  the  City  Temple : 
Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  Edinburgh. 

„  „     Stoughton,  Kensington. 

„  „     Allon,  Islington. 

„  „     Donald  Eraser,  Marylebone. 

„  „     Robert  Halley. 

„  Samuel  Minton  (Church  of  England). 

„  Dr.  Wilkes,  of  Montreal. 

„  Thomas  Jones,  Swansea. 

„  Joshua  C.  Harrison,  Camden  Town. 

„  Alexander  Thomson,  M.A.,  Manchester. 

„  Dr.  Mullens,  Missionary  Society. 

„  „     Patton,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

„  „     Cuyler,  Brooklyn. 

„  „     David  Thomas,  Stockwell. 

„  „     Enoch  Metlor,  Halifax. 

„  „     Paterson. 

„  „     J.  H.  James. 

„  „     Gervase  Smith. 

„  W.  O.  Simpson. 

„  Fred  Greeves. 

„  Hugh  Stowell  Brown. 

„  Dr.  S.  Newth. 

„  „     W.  Graham. 

„  Edward  White. 

„  J.  Guinness  Rogers. 

„  Dr.  Cairns. 

„  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

„  Dr.  Talmage. 

The  Bible  is  a  small  convenient  quarto,  and,  as  I  can  testify, 
it  was  Dr.  Parker's  constant  companion.  His  method  of  pre- 
paration was  his  own.  He  read  in  his  Bible  till  he  found  a  text 
th.it  suited  him,  and  very  often  he  marked  the  texts.  Then  he 
began  thinking  of  it.  In  early  days  he  used  to  turn  up  com- 
mentaries, but  not  latterly.  To  the  last  he  liked  to  talk  of  the 
texts  he  had  in  view.  He  had  them  in  his  mind  when  he  was 
being  read  to.  Dr.  Parker  very  seldom  read  a  book.  He 
would  be  read  to  for  six  hours  a  day,  and  often  when  he  liked 
a  book  he  would  have  it  read  to  him  a  second  time.  He  would 
by-and-by  have  three  or  four  leading  thoughts  and  illustrations 
clear  in  his  mind,  and  that  was  quite  enough  for  him.     There 


are  a  good  many  characteristic  marginal  notes  and  markings 
some  of  which  I  may  give.     Among  the  texts  are  these  :— 
Ezekiel  xi.  13:  "  Pelatiah  the  son  of  Benaiah  died."     The 
awful  power  of  evil.     The  process  should  have  been 
the  contrary. 
Ezekiel  xi.  16:  "A  little  sanctuary." 
Ezekiel  xii.  16  :  "I  will  leave  a  few  men." 
Ezekiel    xii.    22  :    "  The    days   are   prolonged,   and   every 

vision  faileth." 
Ezekiel  xii.  23 :  "  The  days  are  at  hand,  and  the  effect  of 

every  vision  " 
Ezekiel  xiii.  2  :  "  Out  of  their  own  hearts." 
Ezekiel  xiii.  4  :  "  O   Israel,  thy  prophets  are  like  the  foxes 

in  the  deserts." 
Ezekiel  xvi.  47  :  "  But  as  if  that  were  a  very  little  thing, 
thou  wast  corrupted  more  than  they  in  all  thy  ways." 
Supremacy  in  evil. 
Ezekiel  xvii.  24  :  "And  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  know 
that    1    the   Lord  have   brought  down  the  high  tree, 
have  exalted  the   low  tree,  have  dried  up  the  green 
tree,  and  have  made  the  dry  tree  to  flourish."     God 
in  all  rearrangements. 
Ezekiel  xxiii.  23  :  "  Desirable  young  men." 
Ezekiel  xxiii.  42  :  "  Men  of  the  common  sort." 
Ezekiel  xxvii.  11:"  They  have  made  thy  beauty  perfect." 
Ezekiel  xiii.  20:  "  Make  a  separation  between  the  sanctuary 

and  the  profane  place." 
Ezekiel  xlviii.  8  :  "  And  the  sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst 

of  it."     Radiation. 
Daniel  iv.  26 :  "  Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after 
that  thou  shalt  have  known  that  the  heavens  do  rule."' 
Some  men  come  to  religion  through  a  hard  process. 
Daniel  vii.  18  :  "  For  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever." 
Daniel  x.  i  :  "  The  thing  was  true,  but  the  time  appointed 

was  long."     The  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world. 
Daniel   x.    19  :   "  When   he   had  spoken   unto   me,  I  was- 

strengthened." 
Daniel  x.  21  :    "There   is  none  that  holdeth  with  me   in. 
these  things,  but    Michael  your   prince."      Alone,  yet 
the  greatest  was  with  him.     Quality,  not  quantity. 
Amos  ii.  9  :  "  Yet  I  destroyed  his  fruit  from  above,  and  his- 
roots    from    beneath."    The   completeness   of    Divine 
destruction. 
Amos  viii.  5  :  "  When  will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we 

may  sell  corn  ? "  Restraints  upon  bad  men. 
Matthew  vi.  6  :  "  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  intO' 
thy  closet ;  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to- 
thy  Father  which  is  in  secret :  and  thy  Father  which 
seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly  "  I  believe  Jesus. 
Matthew    xii.    44 :    "  He    findeth    it    empty,   swept,    and 

garnished."    Empty  explains  all. 
Matthew  xxvi.   24:    ",As  it  is  written  of  him."     His  pre- 

biography. 
Matthew  xxvi.  58  :  "  To  see  the  end." 
Mark  xiv.  35  :  "  And  He  went  forward  a  little."     Alone. 
Mark  xv.  35  :  "Behold  He  calleth  Elias."     Misunderstood 

to  the  last. 
Luke  iv.  40  :  "  Now  when  the  sun  was  setting."    Another 

sun  rising. 
Luke  viii.  40 :  "  They  were  all  waiting  for  Him." 
Luke   xiii.  17:    "  All  the  glorious  things  that  were  done 

by  Him." 
Luke  xviii.  36 :  "  He  asked  what  it  meant."    We  can  at 

least  do  this. 
Luke  xxii.  41  :  "And  He  was  withdrawn  from  them  about 

a  stone's  cast."     Alone  I 
Luke    xxiv.    i  :    "  Bringing   the    spices    which    they  had 
prepared."      And   they  had   been   distinctly   told   He 
would  rise. 
John  iv.  42  :  "We  have  heard  Him  ourselves." 
Such   are   a   few  gleanings.     There   are  many  others,  but 
those  who  desire  more,  and  I  think  there  are  many  preachers 
to  whom  such  help  is  welcome,  will  find   it  in    Dr.   Parker's 
Pulpit  Bible. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

CiAUDius  Clear. 
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An  African  Colony  in  Wales 


To  the  uninformed  the  last  place  on  earth  in  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  youths  and  young  girls  from  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  would  be  a  small  town  in  North  Wales. 
Yet  in  such  a  place  there  exists  an  Institution,  founded,  not 
to  elevate  the  African  negro,  but.  far  better,  to  teach  him 
how  to  elevate  himself ;  and  which  aims  for  its  future  results 
at  the  Christianising  and  civilising  of  Africa  through  the 
African. 

The  scene  of  this  interesting  experiment,  Colwyn  Bay,  is 
a  picturesque  and  health-giving  spot  near  the  far-famed  Vale 
of  Clwyd.  Nature,  through  all  her  changeable  moods,  only 
heightens  the  contrast  between  this  Welsh  village  and  the 
interior  of  Africa,  with  its  climate  notoriously  fatal  to  human 
beings,  pestilential  swamps,  dangerous  jungles,  and  acres  of 
mud  that  poison  the  air  for  miles  round.  Here,  there  is  a 
simple,  quiet  people  ;  there,  tribes  whose  one  object  seems 
to  be  to  exterminate  each  other. 

In  the  past,  and  even  now,  inany  Christian  men  have  left 
their  homes  and  the  comfoits  of  civilisation  to  dwell  among 
these  savages,  to  endure  untold  hardships,  incessant  work,  and 
the  certain  sequel  of  wasting  malarial  fever,  which  either 
permanently  undeimined  their  constitutions,  and  necessitated 
their  return  to  England  invalided,  or  provided  them  with  a 
martyr's  grave,  far  away  from  kith  and  kin. 

The  outlook  seemed  hopeless,  and  permanent  good  results, 
on  account  of  the  waste  of  human  life  and  strength,  impossible. 
On  one  hand  were  thousands  living  in  utter  savagery  ;  on  the 
other,  a  handful  of  men,  weak  from  constant  ill-health,  and 
depressed  by  the  malarial  climate,  attempting  to  fight  against 
the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  ages. 

So,  some  eighteen  years  ago,  thought  a  Welsh  inissionary  on 
the  Congo,  when,  sick  almost  unto  death,  he  lay  watching  two 
little  African  lads  whom  he  had  redeemed  from  slavery,  and 
who  were  his  devoted  nurses  and  attendants.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  struck  him  suddenly.  "  The  best  missionaries  for 
Africa  are  Africans ;  why  not  train  converts  in  England, 
and  send  them  out  fitted  to  teach  others  as  they  have  been 
taught?" 

To  save  his  life,  Mr.  Hughes  determined  to  return  to  this 
country.  The  boys,  to  whose  care  and  devotion,  humanly 
speaking,  he  owed  his  life,  absolutely  refused  to  leave  their 
white  friend,  so  he  took  them  with  him  to  his  home  at  Colwyn 
Bay,  and  the  little  Africans,  thriving  in  its  balmy  air,  and 
quickly  adapting  themselves  to  their  new  life,  became  the 
pioneer  students  of  the  African  College. 

The  practical  benefits  of  the  new  venture  may  quickly  be 
realised  by  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  sending  a  white 
missionary  to  Africa.  The  cost  of  outfit  amounts  to  £()0  or 
^100,  passage,  generally,  ^30,  annual  maintenance  and  work 
^500 ;  this  apart  from  his  education .  Then  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  time  is  wasted  in  acquiring  the  language  of  the  district 
to  which  he  is  sent,  and  in  getting  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
natives  ;  while  often,  even  at  this  initial  stage,  further  progress 
is  stopped  by  illness.  The  white  is  never  seen  at  his  best  in 
Equatorial  Africa.  Missionaries  and  traders  are  classed  in 
the  same  category.  The  latter  supply  the  natives  with  spirits, 
and  sell  them  worthless  goods  at  exorbitant  prices.  "  Is 
that  Christianity?"  asks  the  savage.  "No,  it  is  not,"  replies 
the  missionary.  "Then  teach  your  white  brother  first  to  do 
what  is  right,  before  you  come  to  teach  us,"  is  the  pertinent 
reply. 

Promising  African  converts  can  journey  second  class  from 
Africa  to  the  College  and  back  for  nothing,  except  in  a  few 
cases.  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  the  well-known  Liver- 
pool steamship  firm,  kindly  bring  over  students  to  their  port 
free  ;  the  St.  Tudno  Steamship  Co.  do  the  same  from  Liverpool 
to  Llandudno,  if  required  ;  and  a  philanthropic  cab-proprietor 
transports  them  from  the  pier  at  Llandudno  to  the  College  door 
at  Colwyn  Bay,  also  free. 

The  cost  of  five  years'  maintenance,  scholastic  and  tech- 
nical training  is  only  ;/;i25  each  student.  Dunng  his  first  year 
in  this  country  the  best  part  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  school- 
room, where  he  is  taught  English  mostly.     The  second  year 


he  selects  a  trade  to  which  he  is  apprenticed,  such  as  that  of 
a  carpenter,  blacksmith,  mason,  bricklayer,  wheelwright,  tailor, 
or  printer.  Some  go  in  for  medicine,  and  one  or  two  have 
taken  up  photography. 

When  his  term  is  finished,  the  student  is  furnished  with  the 
tools  of  his  trade,  a  simple  but  ample  outfit  of  clothes,  and  sent 
back  to  his  native  land.  Proof  against  the  climate,  conversant 
with  the  language  of  the  people,  acquainted  with  their  ways,  he 
is  able  at  once  to  take  a  dignified  position,  and  to  teach  while 
supporting  himself,  the  very  fact  of  being  a  skilled  handicrafts- 
man giving  him  great  influence  among  his  fellows. 

The  African  Institute  is  now  iin  fait  accompli,  and  only 
requires  additional  funds  to  extend  its  good  work,  and  to  open 
its  doors  to  hundreds  of  promising  applicants,  and  to  start  a 
similar  institution  for  girls. 

Students  come  from  all  parts  of  Africa — the  Congo,  Old 
Calabar,  Cameroons,  New  Calabar,  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  etc., 
districts  representing  some  3,000  'miles  of  the  coast,  about 
600  different  languages.  The  scheine  counts  among  its  ardent 
patrons  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  Lord  Tredegar,  Sir  Samuel 
Lewis,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Sir  Alfred  Jones, 
K.C.M.G.,  of  Liverpool,  and  Prince  Ademuyiwa,  of  West 
Africa. 

Happier  faces  you  will  not  find  anywhere  than  in  the  class- 
rooins  of  the  Institute,  and,  like  the  Welsh,  the  Africans  love 
music.  One  student,  when  the  writer  admired  a  quaint  lyre 
out  of  which  he  got  wonderful  effects,  offered  to  inake  one, 
and  he  did  so,  most  ingeniously,  out  of  umbrella  wires  beaten 
flat.  The  wires  are  strung  with  beads,  and  fastened  in  the 
centre  with  narrow  strips  of  o.xhide  on  to  a  little  box.  The 
instrument  is  tuned  by  pushing  the  wires  backwards  and 
forwards. 

One  notable  fact  about  their  technical  training,  and  one 
which  proves  the  sympathy  that  is  felt  with  Mr.  Hughes's 
scheme,  is  that  no  apprenticeship  fee  is  ever  asked  or  accepted, 
so  that  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  expenditure  is  pro- 
vided for  through  the  generosity  of  outsiders. 

The  eagerness  of  young  Africans  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  for  self-improvement,  their  persistency,  the 
faith  based  on  the  belief  that  if  what  is  desired  is  good  it  will 
in  some  way  be  granted,  are  very  touching. 

Sir  Samuel  Lewis,  the  first  African  knighted  by  our  late 
Queen,  is  an  enthusiast  as  to  the  good  that  can  be  done  by 
training  Africans  in  England,  and  he  advocates  the  extension 
of  the  scheme  so  as  to  admit  of  more  students  being  received, 
and  the  same  advantages  being  offered  to  African  girls  also. 
If  funds  can  be  raised,  this  will  be  done  at  once.  Only  two 
girls  have  been  trained  at  Colwyn  Bay.  One  was  sent  over 
and  partly  paid  for  by  her  father. 

Prince  Ademuyiwa  Hastrope  visited  the  College  about  two 
years  ago.  The  Prince  has  founded  two  mission  stations  in 
the  interior  of  Lagos,  and  supports  native  teachers  for  both. 
He  is  also  a  very  eloquent  preacher. 

Three  local  committees  have  been  formed  on  the  Gold 
Coast  to  help  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  three  students 
have  just  arrived  from  that  district.  Another  boy  of  the  Pessa 
tribe  was  brought  over  by  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Stewart,  an  African, 
who,  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen,  was  himself  a  slave.  He 
has  founded  a  training-school  at  Monrovia,  Liberia,  on  similar 
lines.'. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Abayomi  Cole  is  another  recent  visitor  to  the 
Institute,  and  one  of  its  most  zealous  upholders.  He  is  of 
Mahommedan  parentage,  and  a  doctor  with  a  large  practice 
in  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  supports  himself  and  his  family.  He 
is  founder  of  the  Gospel  Banner  Mission,  which  he  carries  on 
without  support  from  any  Church  or  Society.  The  w-orkers  are 
mostly  native  Christians. 

The  African  Institute  has  already  caused  a  revolution  in 
mission  work.  Now,  instead  of  white  people  collecting  money 
to  send  missionaries  to  Africa,  the  Africans  contribute  funds 
for  sending  their  young  people  to  be  trained  in  this  country. 
All  contributions  and  communications  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director,  W.  Hughes,  African  Institute,  Colwyn  Bay. 
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The  Grey  Glove 


BY  RITA  RICHMOND 


""\  TOU  have  had  a  pleasant  holiday,  then?  It  has  seemed 
1  as  good  a  time  to  you  as  it  has  to  me,"  said  Mark 
Arkwright  slowly,  looking  away  towards  the  radiance  of  the 
sunset  west,  where  the  sky  lay  like  a  painter's  palette  bedabbled 
with  great  splashes  of  green  and  gold  and  crimson  upon  the 
far  horizon  line. 

Mary  Willis  brought  her  gaze  back  half  absently,  back  from 
the  long  stretch  of  red-brown  moors,  with  their  swelling  purple 
breasts  upheaved  towards  the  sky,  and  their  heather-covered 
boulders  of  scarred  grey  rock,  rising  like  rugged  features  on 
the  moor's  dark  face. 

"A  good  time  ?"  she  echoed,  a  smile  growing  in  eyes  that 
were  half  dazzled  by  the  glow  of  wondrous  colour  and  break- 
ing in  the  curves  of  pensive  lips.  "  What  is  it  to  have  had 
a  good  time?"  said  Mary  Willis,  deliberating  the  question 
musingly,  as  she  laid  the  basket  of  ferns  she  carried  on  the 
topmost  bar  of  the  white  gate  against  which  she  and  her  com- 
panion leant,  and  folded  her  hands  loosely  over  them.  "  Is 
it  to  come  away  upon  a  holiday  feeling  jaded  and  listless, 
out  of  touch  with  the  joy  of  life,  with  morbid  forebodings 
of  the  future,  and  a  sick  impatience  of  one's  work  and  one's 
fellow-workers,  and  then  is  it  to  find  that  the  joy  of  hfe  can 
glow  again  like  a  faded  rose  refreshed  with  water,  that  the 
grey  of  the  sky  is  due  to  one's  own  colour-blindness,  and  that 
it  is  blue,  not  grey  at  all  ?  Tell  me,  is  this  having  had  a  good 
time  or  is  it  not  ?" 

"  And   yet   it   has  been  very  quiet  for  you  here,"  said  the 
other,  pressing  one  of  the  ferns  in  the  basket  lightly  into  place. 
Miss  Willis  laughed  softly. 

"Quiet? — yes.  Do  I  not  hear  the  comments  of  all  my  women- 
friends  come  back  to  town  with  their  sunburnt  faces  and  their 
laughter  and  their  chatter.  '  What,  no  golf  course  ?— no  cycling 
roads  ?  What  have  you  done  with  yourself  these  six  weeks,  Mary 
Willis?'  What  have  1  done  indeed?  I  do  not  know.  1  only 
know" — glancing  down  with  a  look  half-humorous,  half- 
wistful,  at  the  curled  green  fronds  in  the  basket — "  I  only 
Icnow  that  to-morrow  1  shall  probably  be  planting  these  wild 
woodland  things  in  my  narrow  window-bo.x,  overlooking  a 
rush  of  cabs  and  cars  and  noisy  people,  and  trying  to  pretend 
I  have  brought  a  memento  of  the  summer  back  with  me, 
when,  after  all,  I  know  very  well  they  will  only  be  little  green 
ghosts  of  a  time  that  was  far  too  pleasant  to  be  anything 
but  short.  Well  1  well  1  little  green  ghosts  though  you  be, 
I'll  risk  you  haunting  my  window-box,"  said  Miss  Willis, 
suddenly  laying  her  cheek  caressingly  down  on  the  soft, 
damp  greenery. 

She  had  been  round  each  shady  dell  and  emerald  bank 
beside  the  burns,  giving  farewell  to  all  the  familiar  spots 
where  she  had  spent  her  pleasant  holiday. 

Forget-me-nots  had  peeped  at  her  with  wet,  blue  eyes  from 
watery  nooks  ;  the  little  streams  had  called  her  back  and 
back  again.  It  had  been  a  long  business  saying  good-bye  to 
all  these  woodland  things,  and  now,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  she 
stood  here  with  the  companion  of  most  of  these  pleasant 
rambles,  trying  to  realise  the  fact  that  within  a  few  short 
hours  the  train  would  have  borne  her  far  from  sight  of  all  these 
dear  familiar  spots,  far  from  sound  of  the  calling  of  the  burns, 
trying  to  realise  that  the  little  summer  comedy,  sweet  as 
As  You  Like  It  in  its  woodland  wanderings,  with  all  the 
summer  world  around  and  sky  above  for  stage  and  roof, 
■  Tiad  come  to  an  end,  and  that  for  epilogue,  what  else  might 
there  be  but  a  "  Good-bye  to  you,  friend  ;  we  have  had  a 
pleasant  time  together." 

They  had  been  such  good  friends,  these  two,  since 
ever  that  meeting  six  short  weeks  ago.  Ihey  had  found 
a  sympathy  in  books,  in  art,  in  life  itself,  and  the  joy  of 
life  born  out  of  mutual  glances  warm  and  kindly,  of  pleasant 
talk,  and  pleasanter  silences  under  the  glamour  of  hay- 
scented  and  moonlit  summer  nights — the  joy  of  life  had  come 
very  close  to  these  very  good  friends  in  this  pleasant  summer 
>  holiday. 


And  now  the  end  had  come,  and  with  the  woman  was 
the  vision  of  dull  and  lonely  lodgings  with  only  the  little 
green  ghosts  in  the  window-box  to  remind  her  of  all  that 
had  been. 

With  the  man,  Mark  Arkwright's  eyes,  fixed  on  the  face 
beside  him,  were  visioning  things  that  he  dared  not  speak  nor 
dream  of,  and  as  he  looked  at  her  now  he  seemed  all  at  once 
to  see  this  woman  as  he  had  not  seen  her  during  all  these 
weeks  that  were  past. 

He  had  fancied  that  the  spell  of  mutual  -sympathy,  the  fact 
that  they  had  looked  on  men  and  things  from  the  same  plane, 
th?.t  their  "  point  of  sight "  had  been  one  and  the  same — he  had 
fancied  that  these  things  had  been  the  basis  of  that  friendship, 
which,  in  secret,  Mark  Arkwright  called  by  another  name  than 
friendship.  Now  suddenly,  on  this  last  evening,  he  became 
conscious  of  the  new  attraction  which  had  subtly  been  added, 
during  these  weeks,  in  pale  cheeks  slowly  incardined  by  the 
touch  of  the  sweet,  keen  air,  in  eyes  grown  clear  and  bright  as 
well  as  thoughtful,  in  lips  more  deeply  pink,  and  with  a 
surprising  conviction  it  came  upon  him  that,  after  all,  'twas  the 
turn  of  her  cheek  and  chin,  the  soft  blue-greyness  of  her  eye, 
the  ripple  of  hair  against  her  ear,  that  made  it  hardest,  perhaps, 
to  end  this  holiday  play  of  theirs  with  a  clasp  of  the  hand  and 
"  Goodbye  to  you,  friend  I  " 

And  that  so  it  must  end  Mark  Arkwright  was  sternly 
impressing  on  himself,  as  they  stood  there  together  in  the  dusk, 
for,  though  a  woman's  part  of  the  matrimonial  bargain  may 
consist  only  of  her  heart  held  out  in  her  hand,  a  man  in 
honour  feels  bound  to  offer  his  upon  a  silver  salver. 

Mark  Arkwright  had  no  silver  salver  on  which  to  offer  his, 
and  so  illogically  concluded  that  no  bread  at  all  was  better 
than  th';  loaf  of  love  minus  its  platter. 

He  had  threshed  the  question  out  so  thoroughly  in  the  long 
watches  of  the  night  before,  and  convinced  himself  so  surely  of 
the  honourableness  of  his  purpose  that  it  had  almost  seemed 
easy  in  the  clear,  cold  dawn-light  to  hold  his  determination  fast. 
Now,  in  the  dusk  of  the  autumn  evening,  with  the  woman  beside 
him,  he  found  he  had  left  out  of  his  reckoning  the  soft  blue- 
greyness  of  her  eyes,  the  curve  of  cheek  and  chin,  the  ripple  of 
her  hair  against  her  ear,  and  he  found  they  counted — counted  so 
strongly  that  his  purpose  almost  went  down  before  them,  and 
his  longing  and  his  love  sprang  up  riotously  and  claimed  their 
rights  imperiously. 

Once  again  he  fought  the  battle,  and  fought  as  he  had  not 
done  in  the  dawn,  for  as  they  stood  there  in  the  silence,  with 
the  scent  of  autumn  fields  around  them,  and  the  glamour  of 
dusk  over  the  hushed  earth,  Mary  Willis  looked  up  at  him, 
and  their  eyes  met  for  one  breathless,  spellbound  moment, 
laden  with  all  the  memories  of  all  the  sweetness  of  these  past 
six  weeks,  the  eyes  of  the  woman  unconsciously  questioning, 
the  eyes  of  the  voan  longing,  wavering — refusing  ere  they 
fell  apart. 

Suddenly  Mary  Willis  shivered.  The  hue  of  rose  and  gold 
had  faded  from  the  sky  ;  a  chill  breeze  rose  slowly  like  a  sleepy 
sigh  from  the  heaving  breasts  of  the  moor. 

"  It  grows  cold ;  we  had  best  be  getting  on,"  she  said  quietly, 
lifting  her  basket  of  ferns  from  the  gate. 

The  other  drew  a  long  breath  and  straightened  his  broad 
shoulders.  He  had  conquered,  and  his  face  was  white  and  set 
with  victory,  his  hand  shook  as  he  unfastened  the  latch  of  the 
gate  to  let  her  pass  through,  and  then  in  silence,  like  two 
dumb  persons,  they  paced  a  long  stretch  of  the  white 
track  over  the  heather,  with  but  one  thought  predominant 
in  both  minds— that  this  road  they  were  treading  together 
might  reach  on  just  so  for  ever.  A  futile  wish,  for  the 
station  was  not  so  far  off  now,  the  next  rise  in  the  moor 
must  show  the  signals  on  the  railway-line,  and  yet — and  yet 
not  a  word,  of  all  the  precious  words  that  both  would  vainly 
long  for  many  to-morrows  after  this,  could  either  speak.  And 
when  at  last  Mark  Arkwright  forced  the  silence,  all  he  found 
to  say  was  : 
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"Town  will  be  very  pleasant  just  now,  everybody  hurrying 
and  bustling  back  to  work.  Your  holiday  will  soon  be  forgotten," 
said  he,  with  well-simulated  cheerfulness. 

"Yes— soon  forgotten  !  "  replied  Miss  Willis,  acquiescing  in 
the  lie  as  cheerfully  as  he  had  suggested  it,  the  while  she 
clenched  her  hands  at  her  side  in  a  sort  of  despairing  clutch 
after  her  oozing  self-control.  She  would  not  show  she  cared, 
an  he  did  not — she  would  not. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  action  of  her  hands  reminded  her  she 
had  on  no  gloves  ;  she  had  best  put  them  on,  too,  ere  she 
reached  the  civilisation  of  the  railway-station. 

Mechanically  she  felt  in  her  pockets  for  them,  first  in  her 
dress,  then  her  jacket  ;  and  then,  when  she  had  done  this, 
she  stood  quite  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road  looking  up 
at  Mark,  and — 

"  Oh  ! "  she  said  anxiously,  "  do  you  know — do  you 
know^I  have  left  my  gloves  behind  me  on  Mrs.  Burton's 
parlour-table  ?  " 

"  What !  "  said  Mark,  standing  still  also,  but  more  to  con- 
template the  face  upturned  to  his  than  because  he  regarded 
the  matter  seriously.  "  That's  a  pity  !  Can't  I  go  back  and 
get  them  ?" 

"  There  is  no  time.  I  should  miss  my  train,  and  there  is 
not  another  till  to-morrow  morning." 

The  other  whistled,  and  stroked  his  brown  beard  medi- 
tatively, then — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you'll  have  to  go  without  them,"  he  said, 
lightly  smiling  down  at  her. 

"  Go  to  town  without  my  gloves  ?  In  the  train  ?  I  couldn't ! " 
said  Miss  Willis,  amazedly  regarding  him. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say ?  " 

"  I  can't  go  without  my  gloves,"  said  Miss  Willis  obstinately, 
sitting  down  suddenly  on  a  large  heather-covered  boulder  by 
the  roadside.  "Fancy!"  looking  up  at  him  reproachfully — 
"fancy  !  What  would  you  think  of  meeting  a  lady  you  knew 
on  a  railway-platform  without  gloves  ?  " 

Mark  laughed. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  had  too  much  of  the  advanced 
woman  in  you  to  mind  such  trifles,"  he  said. 

"  Maybe  there's  too  much  of  the  old-fashioned  one  in  me  to 
go  up  to  town  without  gloves." 

He  laughed  again,  looking  down  at  the  pretty,  obstinate 
face.  Where  was  the  intellectual  equal  of  these  last  six  weeks' 
companionship — where  the  comrade  of  superior  mind  ?  Gone- 
without  a  trace,  leaving  behind  only  this  pretty,  foolish  woman, 
who  nevertheless  seemed  dearer  in  this  moment  of  folly  than 
ever  before. 

"  I  say,  you  know,  you'll  miss  the  train,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  spent  in  realising  how  fervently  he  wished 
she  might. 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  replied  Miss  Willis  hopelessly,  almost 
tearfully  regarding  her  small,  sunburnt  hands. 

"And  1  don't  see  how  I  can,"  began  the  other,  looking 
round  him  vaguely  as  though  there  might  be  an  odd  chance  of 
a  pair  of  gloves  lying  about  on  the  heather. 

Then  suddenly  he  started  ;  his  brown  cheek  grew  duskily 


red,  his  eye  embarrassed.  He  had  remembered  something 
which  made  the  situation  even  a  little  more  difficult  than  it  was. 
For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  Should  he  allow  her  to  miss 
the  train  ? — should  he  ?  The  next  moment  he  had  swept 
temptation  aside. 

"You  won't  go  without  gloves?"  he  said  quietly. 

"  I  can't  !  "— distressedly. 

"  Then,"  said  Mark,  putting  his  hand  into  his  breast-pocket, 
"  will  these  do  ? "  and  held  out  to  her  a  soiled  and  shabby  little 
pair  of  grey  gloves. 

Miss  Willis  stared  at  them  with  wide,  astonished  eyes, 
recognising  an  old  pair  of  her  own  she  had  used  in  her  fern 
hunting.     She  had  lost  them  a  week  ago. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  these  are  mine  !  Where  did 
you ?  " 

He  looked  at  her,  a  lie  ready  framed  on  his  lips—"  that 
he  had  found  them — had  meant  to  return  them";  and  in- 
stead, as  she  stared  up  at  him  with  softly  puzzled  eyes,  the 
bald,  bare  truth  slipped  the  leash  of  his  tongue,  of  his  will 
and — 

"  I  stole  them  1 "  said  Mark  Arkwright,  and  heard  the  words, 
himself  astounded.  "Anything  of  yours  is  dear  to  me  ;  I  meant 
them  for  a  keepsake.  1  have  no  right  to  say  such  things :  I  am 
only  a  village  schoolmaster  ;  I  have  my  way  to  make.  I  had 
no  right  even  to  keep  these."  He  glanced  from  the  gloves  to 
her  face  apologetically. 

But  the  joy  in  Mary  Willis's  heart  had  welled  up  and 
broken  in  a  wave  of  happiness  in  her  wet  eyes  and  on  her 
smiling  lips. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  cried  vehemently,  springing  to  her  feet,  "  you 
had  1— you  had  !" 

Then  she  paused,  fearful  of  the  gladness  in  her  voice,  of 
what  he  would  guess  in  it. 

But  she  paused  too  late.  From  the  light  that  leapt  to  his 
eyes,  from  the  reckless  way  he  threw  her  cloak  and  wraps 
in  a  heap  upon  the  heather,  she  knew  she  had  paused 
too  late.  The  joy  in  her  voice  had  wiped  out  Mark 
Arkwright's  "honourable  purpose"  as  a  sponge  will  a  sum 
on  a  slate. 

"  Mary,"  he  said  hurriedly,  "  I  have  little  to  offer  you  save 
my  heart.  Dare  I  ask  you  to  risk  your  chance  of  a  better  future 
with  some  wealthier  wooer  ?     Will  you  ?" 

"  Will  I  exchange  paste  diamonds  for  precious  real  stones  ? 
Will  I  exchange  broken  lamps  for  new?  Would  you?"  she 
said  softly. 

The  long  brown  stretch  of  moor  lay  so  still  about  these  two 
figures,  it  looked  as  though  it  listened,  and  the  heather-bells 
lifted  little  pink  ears  to  hear  what  next  might  be  coming  as 
Mark  Arkwright  made  one  swift  step  forward  with  out- 
stretched arms. 

"  Then,  my  dear,  will  you  wait  ?"  was  all  he  said. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  done  anything  else,  supposing  you  had 
never  asked  me,  but  wait  for  you  all  my  life,"  whispered  Mary 
Willis,  looking  up  at  him  with  shining  eyes. 

And  then  the  heather-bells  tinkled  among  themselves  almost 
as  though  they  had  been  wedding-bells. 


Born     Again 

BY   THE    LATE   REV.   PROFESSOR   A.    B.   DAVIDSON,   D.D.,    LL.D. 


A  H,  the  fatal  continuity  of  our  life  !  the  torturing  fury 
■^»-  called  the  mind  !  Born  again  '.  Surely,  it  is  only  then 
that  what  we  really  are  appears  ;  and  it  every  day  appears  the 
more.  The  more  we  become  little  children,  the  more  shall  we 
seem  to  ourselves  to  be  the  old  men— the  strong,  sinful,  adult, 
hardened  men— stout-hearted  and  far  from  righteousness.  But 
there  is  one  eye  to  which  we  shall  seem  different,  one  that  will 
see  us  to  be  little  children;  there  is  one  omniscient,  all- 
embracing  memory  that  will  quite  forget  the  past— God's  eye, 
and  God's  memory.  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature,"  born  again,  a  little  child,  entering  the  kingdom.  To 
God's  eye,  being  one  with  His  Son,  we  shall  be  all  that  His  Son 
was;  and  if  we  are  His,  all  those  words  said  on  Him  will,  in 


God's  esteem,  be  said  of  us.  Even  that  which  was  said  of  His 
birth  will  be  true,  in  God's  thought,  of  ours  :  "The  holy  thing 
that  shall  be  born  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  And  those 
words,  said  of  Him,  shall  be  repeated  of  us,  to  indicate  God's 
complacency  and  delight  in  us,  when  we  go  out  into  the  world  : 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
old  man  whom  men  remember  and  we  abhor,  God  sees 
transformed  into  the  image  of  His  Son.  "  I  am  crucified  with 
Christ :  nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 
To  God  we  are  other  ;  in  Christ  we  are  other.  In  Him  we  find 
refuge  from  ourselves. 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 

Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. 
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I.-THE  STORY  OF  HIS  CAREER 

IN  one  of  the  high,  coloured  windows  near  the  pulpit  at 
the  City  Temple  there  is  the  figure  of  an  angel  with  a 
gleaming  sword.  To  the  sorrowing  company  who  gathered 
round  Dr.  Parker's  empty  pulpit  on  Sunday,  November  30, 
it  seemed  that  the  sword  had  descended,  that  the  angel's 
arm  had  struck,  lightning  swift,  one  deadly  blow.  The 
last  weeks  of  1902  were  a  time  of  mourning  and  heart-search- 
ing in  all  the  Churches:  the  Methodists  had  lost  their 
gallant  leader,  Hugh  Price  Hughes — "  from  spur  to  plume 
a  star  of  chivalry "  ;  Christmas  week  was  saddened  by  the 

I  death  of  the  venerable  Primate  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  the  heaviest  be- 
reavement, the  most 
enduring  sorrow,  was 
that  which  united  all 
Christian  men  round 
the  grave  of  Joseph 
Parker.  The  greatest 
English  preacher  of 
our  generation  passed 
away  at  his  house  in 
Hampstead  on  Friday 
evening,  November  28, 
after  long  and  severe 
suffering.  Had  he 
lived  till  next  April, 
he   would   have    com- 

,  pleted  his  seventy-third 

[year. 

From  the  emptiness 
and  solitude  of  his 
beautiful    home.     Dr. 

I  Parker  loved  in  his  old 
age  to  escape  into  the 
world  of  memory  to 

Ponder      on      the     entire 

past, 
Laid  together  thus  at  last, 
While    the   twilight  helps 

to  fuse 
The    first    fresh    with    the 

faded  hues. 

His  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  early 
Hexham  days,  to   the 

I  father  and  rnother  for 

'  whom  he  cherished 
so  true  a  reverence. 
He  recalled  the  sturdy 

'■  figure  of  the  old  stone- 
mason, his  sloe-black 
eyes,  his  fist  of  iron, 
his  hatred  of  falsehood,his  passionate  love  of  prayer.  Thegreat 
preacher  came  of  an  heroic  Northumbrian  stock,  a  race  of 
hardy  North  Country  men,  men  whose  characters  were  hewn 
from  the  granite  rock.  The  father  of  Dr.  Parker  has  some- 
times been  compared  to  the  father  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who 
was  also  a  working  mason.  Liberal  politicians  assembled 
and  Nonconformist  ministers  gathered  round  the  hospitable 
hearth  at  Hexham.  The  boy's  mind  early  turned  to  great 
and  grave  subjects,  to  the  social  and  religious  future  of 
England  and  the  warfare  between  Labour  and  Capital. 
The    tenderer    side    of    life    idealised   itself   for   him    in 
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the  sweet  and  gracious  mother  who  taught  him  to  pray 
without  ceasing.  She  was  of  a  gentle  and  retiring  disposi- 
tion, simple  in  her  faith,  and  not  without  a  trace  of 
superstition.  "  From  a  child,"  writes  Dr.  Parker,  "I  'felt 
after  '  God.  I  expected  Him,  I  tarried  for  Him  as  for  One 
with  whom  I  had  an  appointment.  I  have  never  lost  that 
feeling  of  expectancy  and  nearness."  In  his  memorial 
sermon  Mr.  Jowett  mentioned  that  Dr.  Parker  wrote  not 
long  ago  from  Chamonix :  "  From  my  earliest  recollections 
I  have  found  supreme  delight  in  prayer — p/ayer  in  the  large 
sense  that  implies  intimate  communion  with  God.  From  a 
child  my   chief  joy   was   in   ardent   communion  with  the 

Eternal  Spirit." 

The  Parker  family 
lived  first  in  the  Mar- 
ket Place  and  later  on 
removed  to  the  higher 
part  of  Battle  Hill.  A 
companion  who  used 
to  play  with  Joseph 
when  they  were 
children,  speaks  of 
him  as  attracting  atten- 
tion by  his  large  head, 
covered  with  abundant 
brown  hair,  by  his  ex- 
pressive countenance 
and  queer  ways.  He 
often  teased  his  play- 
mates by  asking  them 
puzzling  questions,  and 
when  they  eagerly  en- 
quired the  answer,  he 
would  walk  away  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
leave  them  in  their 
bewilderment.  His 
favourite  game  was 
marbles,  and  all 
through  life  he  was 
proud  to  recall  the  fact 
that  he  was  known  as 
the  champion  marble 
player.  "  To  this  day," 
he'once  remarked,  "I 
cannot  see  boys  play- 
ing at  marbles  without 
feeling  a  strong  wish 
to  join  them."  Once 
he  went  fishing  in  the 
'I'yne,  but  was  un- 
lucky enough  to  slip 
into  the  water  and 
school  life  was  not 
his    first   schoolmaster 


narrowly  escaped  drowning.  His 
altogether  happy.  He  describes 
as  the  counterpart  of  the  infamous  Squeers  of  Dothe- 
boys  Hall.  "  For  sheer  cruelty  there  never  was  such  a 
man.  All  day  long  he  was  thrashing  one  boy  or  another, 
and  the  heavier  the  hazel  stick  the  better  the  tyrant  liked 
it."  We  read  with  amazement  in  these  days  of  the  frightful 
cruelties  which  were  judicially  inflicted  for  slight  offences 
little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  under  James  H. — 
of  the  burning  of  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  of  the  scourging  of 
unhappy   wretches   from   Newgate    to    Tyburn,   of    witch 
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burnings,  and  the  horrors  of  the  thumbscrew  and  the  boot. 
We  read  and  ask  how  it  is  possible  that  within  two  hundred 
years  so  complete  a  revulsion  has  taken  place  in  national 
sentiment  with  regard  to  cruelty.     In   no  department  has 
this  revulsion  been  more  conspicuous  than   in  the  field  of 
education.     Schoolmasters   like   the    "  Old   Whacker "    of 
Hexham  flourished  in  all  parts  of  England  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  these  villains  held  their  heads  high  among  their 
neighbours,    and   were   often,    like    Dr.    Parker's    teacher, 
church  officials.     Fortunately,  better  men  succeeded,   and 
Joseph   Parker's  third  master  was  a  man  of  wide  culture, 
under  whom  he  studied  Greek  and  Latin.     It  was  decided 
that  the    boy  should  follow    his    father's   trade   when    he 
reached    the  age  of  fourteen,  but  this  arrangement   soon 
came  to  an  abrupt  close.     He  hated  manual  work,  and  was 
convinced    "  That  God  Almighty  never    intended   Joseph 
Parker  to  spend  his  life  in  carrying  lime  or  building  houses." 
As  he  was  growing  up  differences  arose  in  the  Independent 
Church    of  which   his   father   was   a  deacon.       The    new 
minister,  the  Rev.  James  Frame,  did  not  please  some  of 
the  members,  and  the  Parkers,  amongst  others,  joined  the 
Wesleyans.      To  the  close  of  his  life  Mr.  Frame  had  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  the  remarkable  boy  who  was 
one  of    his    Sunday-school 
teachers.       He     described 
him    as    modest    and     un- 
assuming, of  a  retiring  dis- 
position,    meditative,     and 
loving  solitude.    In  his  early 
teens  the  lad   became   am- 
bitious     to      preach      the 
Gospel.         He      borrowed 
books  from  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  and  eagerly  read 
all  the  literature   he   could 
obtain.    His  favourite  works 
were  Zimmermann  on  Soli- 
tude and  Sorrow's   "  Bible 
in  Spain."     He  taught  him- 
self shorthand,  and  kept  up 
thisaccomplishment  through 
life.      He     committed     to 
memory    the    speeches    of 
Charles    James    Fox,    and 
used  to  declaim  them  as  he 
walked   up  and   down  the 
quiet  roads  near  Hexham. 
He  was  always  a  lover   of 
oratory,    and    was    in    the 
habit  of  reading  aloud  the 
speeches  of  the  great  Irish 
politicians.     He  learned  by 
heart    the    Fifth    Book    of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  and  could 
also    repeat   large   portions 
of  the  Bible. 


His  First  Sermon 
Dr.  Parker  was  in  his 
eighteenth  year  when  he 
preached  his  first  sermon. 
It  was  in  June,  1848,  at  a 
village  four  miles  from 
Hexham.  He  was  already 
accustomed  to  address  boys' 
meetings,  and  was  quite  a 
leader    amongst   his    com- 
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panions.  On  reaching  the  village  green,  where  a  group 
of  rustics  had  assembled,  he  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
speaking.  But  the  idea  of  doing  so  overpoweringly  seized 
him.  Standing  bolt  upright  on  the  cross  beams  of  the  saw 
pit,  he  read  as  his  text  these  words  :  "  It  shall  be  more 
tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  than 
for  you."  "  I  did  not  spare  the  iniquities  of  the  age," 
he  wrote.  "  I  loosed  all  the  thunders  I  could  command  and 
delivered  my  soul  with  audacious  frankness.  Neither  thought 
nor  word  had  I  prepared.  I  simply  knew  that  the  age  was 
corrupt,  and,  taking  the  hundred  rustics  as  representatives 
of  the  total  iniquity,  I  hurled  upon  them  the  thunderbolts 
of  outraged  Heaven."  His  second  sermon  was  again 
preached  in  the  country  and  the  open  air.  Standing  under 
a  hedge,  thick  with  roses,  the  young  preacher  again  chose 
one  of  the  most  terrible  words  of  Scripture  :  "  If  I  whet 
My  glittering  sword,  and  Mine  hand  take  hold  on  judgment; 
I  will  render  vengeance  to  Mine  enemies,  and  will  reward 
them  that  hate  Me."  .A.fter  his  third  sermon,  which  was 
delivered  in  the  evening  twilight  at  a  wheelwright's  door,  the 
villagers  crowded  round  him,  imploring  him  to  come  again. 
That  invitation  he  regarded  ever  afterwards  as  his  call  to  the 
ministry.     He  preached  in  all  the  villages  round  his  home 

and  was  everywhere  received 
with  delight.  Sometimes 
he  walked  and  sometimes 
rode  to  his  appointments, 
and  accepted  such  humble 
entertainment  as  the  country 
folk  could  offer. 

One  of  the  companions 
ot    his   Hexham   days,    the 
Rev.  Nevison  Loraine,  now 
Vicar   of  St.    Paul's,   Chis- 
wick,    has    lately    given    a 
graphic  account  of  his  inter- 
course with  Joseph  Parker : 
"It   was  just   in   my    very 
early      youth,      when     the 
difficulties   and  conflicts  of 
thought    and     the    deeper 
convictions  of  religion  were 
taking  hold    of  my  life,    I 
joined  a   debating   society, 
and  there  I   found  Joseph 
Parker,    prominent,    eager, 
vigorous,    a   wrestler — from 
his    youth    up  —  fluent    of 
speech,  quick  in  retort,  able. 
Our  lines  of  thought  were 
often    very    different,    and 
we  fell  very  often  into  sharp 
conflict  ;       but     we     were 
specially,   somehow,   drawn 
together.        We    began    to 
meet  together  in  the  even- 
ings in  our  own  respective 
houses,  to  tell  about  books 
and  things  as  we  saw  them, 
and    of   the    young   hopes 
iliat  shone  before  our  lives. 
We  went  out  for  early  morn- 
ing   walks— we   were    both 
early  risers,  very  early.     We 
went  out  sometimes  as  the 
day    began   to   break,    and 
before   the   sun  struck   the 
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eastern  hills. 
1  remember 
so  well  giv- 
ing him  a 
latchkey — 
for  nobody 
was  astir  so 
early  as  he 
would  come 
—  that  he 
might  find 
his  way  into 
my  room, 
and  if  I  were 
not  ready,  to 
wait  for  me, 
that  we 
might  goout 
together.  I 
can  remem- 
ber so  well, 
just  as  if  it 
were  only 
yesterday, 
often  waking 
up  3tar.tled 
to  1  f  i  nd 
standing 
over  my  bed- 
side Joseph 
Parker,  call- 
ing me  from 
my  heavy 
slumber,  for 
I  read  late, 
though  I 
rose  earl)'. 
Springi  ng 
up  and 
dressing,  we 
then  went 
off  together, 
to  walk  and 
talk,  along 
the  pleasant 

Tyneside,  and  up  the  slopes  of  the  Northumbrian  hills. 
There  we  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  For  his  out- 
look was  already  a  very  wide  one,  and  his  ambitions  were 
already  high.  At  that  time  he  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist, 
and  a  candidate  for  the  ministry." 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Joseph  Parker  took  over  the 
day  school  from  one  of  his  former  masters.  He  christened 
it  Ebenezer,  and  it  is  related  that  the  prospectus  he 
issued  to  parents  concluded  with  the  startling  words  : 
"The  conductor  of  Ebenezer  Seminary  does  not  undertake 
to  supply  his  pupils  with  brains." 

Dr.  Parker's  First  Wife 

A  home  which  Joseph  Parker  often  visited  was  that  of 
William  Nesbitt,  farmer,  of  Horsley-on-Tyne,  a  village  ten 
miles  from  Hexham.  Mr.  Nesbitt  was  a  deacon  of  Horsley 
Congregational  Church,  and  he  and  his  wife  looked  with  a 
friendly  eye  on  the  courtship  between  their  daughter  Annie 
and  the  gifted  young  preacher.  Dr.  Parker  has  described 
this  part  of  his  life  in  "Tyne  Chylde."  Ann  Nesbitt  was  a 
gentle,  domesticated,  and  religious  girl,  and  long  after  the 
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days  in  the 
old  farm- 
house at 
Horsley  her 
husband 
wrote: 
"Annie,  the 
soul  I  loved ; 
the  girl  who 
saved  me 
and  made 
me  a  man." 
The  wed- 
ding took 
place  in  the 
Congre- 
gational 
Church, 
He.xham,  in 
November, 
1 85 1,  when 
the  bride- 
groom was 
in  his 
twenty- 
second  year. 
The  young 
couple  lived 
together  in 
perfect  hap- 
piness for 
twelve 
years,  when 
Mrs.  Parker 
passed  away 
at  Manches- 
ter. When, 
in  1899, 
Horsley 
Congre- 
gational 
Church  was 
rebuilt,  Dr. 
Parker  pre- 
s  e  n  t  e  d   a 

beautiful    stained   glass  window,  bearing   an  inscription  to 

the  memory  of  Ann  Nesbitt. 

First  Visit  to  London 
A  very  important  letter  was  that  which  Joseph  Parker 
addressed,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  to  Dr.  John  Campbell, 
pastor  of  Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  Moorfields,  and  editor 
of  the  British  Banner,  an  important  religious  paper  of'  the 
period.  He  gave  Dr.  Campbell  an  outline  of  his  life, 
expressed  his  aspirations  towards  the  ministry,  and  asked 
for  advice  as  to  the  future.  Dr.  Campbell  promptly 
answered  that  he  himself  had  an  opening  for  just  such  a 
young  man  as  his  correspondent,  and  offered  to  place 
Joseph  Parker  in  his  pulpit  for  three  Sundays  and  to  give 
him  three  guineas  a  week  towards  his  expenses.  No  wonder 
that  the  young  man  felt  for  the  moment  that  "all  things 
were  going  round  and  round";  not  even  his  own  pen 
could  adequately  describe  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  and  the 
imaginings  with  which  he  set  out  for  London.  "Those 
lights,  so  many  and  fair,"  never  shone  before  a  more  eager 
aspirant.  Some  day,  perhaps,  a  great  painter  will  picture 
for  us  the  first  ariival  of  Joseph  Parker  in  the  city  of  his 
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future  fame.  On  his  twenty-second  birthday  he  stood  in 
Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  face  to  face  with  its  redoubtable 
pastor.  He  found  the  great  man  kind  and  genial,  but  was 
alarmed  when  Dr.  Campbell,  on  hearing  his  text  for  the 
evening,  suggested  that  he  should  change  the  order  of  the 
topics.  Dr.  Campbell  fully  appreciated  his  young  assistant's 
genius,  and  some  time  afterwards  said  to  Mr.  Parker,  of 
He-xham  :  "  You  may  be  proud  of  your  son.  Give  him  ten 
years,  and  he  will  put  his  enemies  to  the  gate." 

While    in    London    Dr.    Parker   attended   a   course   of 
lectures   at  University   College,   London,    on    Mental   and 
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Moral  Philosophy,  by  Dr.  John  Hoppus.  Writing  in 
December,  1901,  to  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Douglas,  of  Ancroft, 
one  of  his  fellow-students,  Dr.   Parker  said : 

"  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  received  a  more  interest- 
ing letter  than  yours,  as  it  relates  to  very  early  days  and 
very  bold  prognostications.  I  remember  dear  old  Hoppus 
well,  and  his  bewildering  lectures  on  Aristotle,  and  on 
Kant  on  the  Pure  Reason.  What  nonsense  these  learned 
men  do  talk  !  I  have  my  University  lectures  in  shorthand 
now,  and  I  often  confuse  my  memory  and  my  general 
outlook  upon  life  by  reading  the  phonographic  scribble. 
Remember,  it  is  about  forty-eight  years  since  these  things 
were  done." 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Dr.  Hoppus  was  a 
Bible-class  teacher  in  Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  Tottenham 
Court  Road. 

Banbury 

During   his   assistantship    at    Whitefield's    Tabernacle, 

Mr.  Parker  became  known  as  a  preacher  of  exceptional 

powers,    and    the 

Congregational 

Church    of    Ban- 
bury  invited  him 

to    its    pastorate. 

He  was  ordained 

at     Banbury     on 

November   8, 

1853.     His  salary 

was  ^^130  a  year, 

and     his      house 

rent  amounted  to 

6s.    a    week.     "  I 

told  the  deacons," 

he   said,   "that    I 

did     not    know 

what  I  could 
do  with 
so  much 
mo  n  e  y . 
They  per- 
suaded me 
to  try.  I 
tried,  and  I 
always  had 
a  cup  of  tea 

for  a  friend."  On  every  summer  Sunday  Mr.  Parker 
preached  in  a  large  field  known  as  the  Bear  Garden. 
There  the  local  roughs  congregated,  and  they  did 
their  utmost  to  put  the  daring  preacher  down. 
Every  time  he  passed  along  the  street  he  was  liable 
to  be  hooted  by  little  knots  of  people.  Once  the 
roughest  of  the  gang  rushed  at  the  cart  on  which 
he  was  speaking,  and  threatened  to  roll  him  down 
the  hill.  He  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  in  the  end  the  Christian  cause  triumphed.  An 
event  of  his  Banbury  ministry  was  the  building  of 
a  new  chapel.  The  old  one  seated  four  hundred; 
the  new  one,  six  hundred.  It  was  opened  by  Dr. 
R.  W.  Dale.  After  a  four  years'  residence  at  Ban- 
bury Dr.  Parker  wrote  :  "  I  could  boast  of  a  chapel, 
a  vestry,  and  a  commodious  schoolroom.  What  could 
any  man  desire  more.'  To  have  all  this  at  twenty- 
six  years  of  age  seemed  to  me  all  that  heart  could 
possibly  wish  for.  A  very  happy  life  is  the  life  of  a 
country  pastor.  Its  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  its  wealth,  but  by  its  freedom,    its    fresh  air,  its 
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leisure  for  study,  and  its  remoteness  from  those  exciting 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  peculiarity  of  life 
in  the  manufacturing  districts."  At  Banbury  occurred 
|)r.  Parker's  famous  public  discussion  with  the  leader  of 
the  Secularist  party,  Mr.  (Jeorge  Jacob  Holyoake.  The 
most  important  work  Dr.  Parker  published  at  Banbury 
was  "  Helps  to  Truth  Seekers ;  or,  Christianity  and 
Scepticism."  This  was  published  in  1857,  and  in  one 
year  it  ran  through  three  editions. 

Call  to  Manchester 

During  his  Banbury  pastorate  Mr.  Parker  received  no 
fewer  than  seven  calls  to  change  his  sphere  of  labour.  The 
last  was  from  Cavendish  Street,  Manchester,  one  of  the 
most  important  Independent  Churches  in  the  North  of 
England.  He  preached  there  on  two  Sundays,  but  was 
surprised  at  his  cold  reception.  He  was  the  guest  of  a 
millionaire  provision  merchant,  who  never  uttered  a  word 


wait  on  him  on  a  certain  day.  The  telegram  created  a 
flutter  in  the  little  home  rented  at  jC^o  a  year,  for  to  the 
provincial  imagination  of  the  master  and  mistress  every 
Manchester  man  was  a  cotton  lord  and  every  cotton  lord 
a  formidable  personage.  With  no  aid  but  that  of  an 
inexperienced  servant,  Mrs.  Parker  set  to  work  in  the 
kitchen,  and  by  the  time  the  deputation  arrived  the 
dinner  was  cooked  and  the  hostess  ready  for  her  visitors. 
The  Manchester  friends  stated  their  case  like  men  of 
business,  and  Mr.  Parker  briefly  replied  that  a  chapel 
had  been  built  for  him  at  Banbury,  that  a  debt  remained 
of  ^700,  and  that  until  that  debt  was  paid  he  felt 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  stand  by  his  people. 
The  deputation  withdrew,  more  eagfer  than  ever  to 
secure  him,  and  when  they  reported  to  a  Church  meeting 
at  Manchester  the  result  of  their  interview,  it  was  at  once 
agreed  to  pay  off  the  Banbury  debt  of  jQtoo  and  renew  the 
call.  In  seventeen  days  the  sum  of  ;^9oo  was  raised,  and 
Mr.  Parker  was  freed  from  the  honourable  scruples  which 
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of  sympathy  or  appreciation  regarding  the  services.  When 
the  two  Sundays  were  over,  Mr.  Paiker  was  told  that  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  of  Westminster,  was  unable  to  preach 
on  the  following  Sunday,  as  he  had  promised  to  do.  The 
deacons  asked  whether  the  Banbury  minister  would  remain 
and  preach  the  Sunday-school  anniversary  sermons.  "  It 
was  a  cold  atmosphere,''  Dr.  Parker  says.  "  Every  man 
seemed  to  be  looking  at  me  over  the  top  of  a  money-bag. 
Some  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  paralysed  or  stupefied. 
Altogether  the  experience  was  unique  and  memorable. 
What  was  my  surprise  on  the  last  Monday  morning  of  my 
visit  to  hear  the  millionaire  provision  merchant  say  :  '  You 
must  have  noticed  that  your  ministry  has  produced  a  deep 
impression  upon  our  people.'  I  replied  in  effect  that  I  had 
observed  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  I  was  utterly 
dissatisfied  with  the  reception  that  had  been  accorded 
to  me,  and  inclined  never  to  set  my  foot  in  their  Gothic 
sepulchre  again."  A  few  weeks  later  a  telegram  came 
informing  him  that  a  deputation  from  the  Church  would 


had  dictated  his  refusal.  In  a  letter,  which  is  memorable  as 
coming  from  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight,  he  claimed  com- 
plete freedom  of  action,  and  urged  that,  as  a  pastor,  he 
could  not  visit  for  the  sake  of  visiting,  though  at  all  times  he 
would  be  ready  to  obey  the  calls  of  the  sick  and  dying.  As 
regards  the  work  of  the  deacons,  he  .said  :  "  I  believe  the  office 
of  a  deacon  is  purely  secular — that  is,  the  deacon's  business 
is  to  '  serve  tables.'  With  secular  duties  the  deacon's  office 
begins  and  ends.  Believing  this  to  be  a  scriptural  view,  I  hold 
it  most  tenaciously."  Mr.  Parker's  ministry  at  Cavendish 
Street  began  on  July  25,  1858.  The  building  is  seated 
for  1,700  people,  and  the  church,  with  its  noble  spire,  was 
then  regarded  as  the  chief  Nonconformist  sanctuary  of  the 
town.  The  place  was  soon  crowded  to  overflowing,  and 
the  week  evening  services  became  celebrated  over  the 
whole  city.  Some  of  Dr.  Parker's  most  important  books — 
"Church  Questions,"  "Hidden  Springs,"  "Wednesday 
Evenings  at  Cavendish  Chapel,"  "  Ecce  Deus,"  "The 
Paraclete,"  and   "  Springfield  Abbey  " — were  published  in 
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hi.s  Manchester  days.  In 
1862  Mr.  Parker  received 
tlie  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  University  of  Chicago. 
Never,  surely,  was  acade- 
mical honour  more  wisely 
bestowed.  In  1863a dark 
shadow  fell  upon  his  life. 
Mrs.  Parker,  whose  health 
had  been  failing  since  the 
Banbury  days,  became 
seriou.sly  ill,  and  after  a 
long  period  of  weakness 
she  was  taken  from  him. 
To  the  close  of  his  life 
he  cherished  her  in  tender 
recollection,  gladly  ac- 
knowledging that  the 
success  of  his  early 
ministry  was  owing  in  no 
slight  degree  to  her  de- 
voted affection. 

The   City  Temple 

It    was    in    October, 

1867,    that  a   deputation 

from  the  Poultry  Chapel, 

London,  approached  Dr. 

Parker,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  the  City,  sell  the 
Poultry,  and  with  the  proceeds  erect  another  great  church. 
After  making  enquiries,  he  declined  the  invitation.  His 
own  deacons,  to  whom  he  had  submitted  the  London  letter, 
sent  him  a  very  interesting  communication  on  the  subject 
of  the  call.  They  pointed  out  that  his  removal  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  Church  and  the  denomination,  in  view 
especially  of  the  great  position  which  he  now  occupied  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  his  steadily  increasing  influence 
among'  Congregationalists  generally.  A  meeting  of  his 
Manchester  friends  was  held,  at  which  John  Rylands,  the 
millionaire,  made  a  thrilling  speech.  A  resolution  in  the 
sense  of  the  deacons'  letter  was  carried  enthusiastically.  In 
June,    1868,  he  completed   his   tenth    year  of  ministry  at 

Cave  n  d  i  s  h 
Street,  and 
on  that  oc- 
casion his 
friends  pre- 
sented him 
with  a  cheque 
for  seven 
hundred 
guineas,  ac- 
com  pani  ed 
by  an  illumin- 
ated address. 
A  year  later 
the  invitation 
from  the 
Poultry  was 
renewed,  and 
a  formal  call 
w  as  pre- 
sented, 
signed    by 

Pholo  by  Elliott  &•  !■>,,  London  ^^'^'^^     °"^    °' 
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PARKER    TAKEN    JUST 
MANCHESTER 


BEFORE    HE    LEFT 


gational  Church,  Sunderland. 


now  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  for  him  to 
leave,  and  the  wisest  of 
his  Manchester  friends 
did  not  feel  they  had 
a  right  to  detain  him 
longer.  On  May  19, 
1873,  Dr.  Thomas  Bin- 
ney  laid  the  memorial 
stone  of  the  City  Temple. 
Dr.  Parker's  second 
marriage  had  taken  place 
while  he  was  still  at  Man- 
chester. On  a  preaching 
mission  to  Sunderland  he 
had  been  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Common, 
J. P.,  one  of  the  most 
influential  Nonconfirm- 
ists  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Common's 
eldest  daughter,  Emma,  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen, 
won  his  warmest  affec- 
tions, and  they  were 
married  by  the  Rev. 
James  Parsons,  of  York, 
in  the  Grange  Congre- 
The  wedding  was  attended 


by  six  deacons  from  the  Manchester  Church,  whose  good 
wishes  were  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  happy  married  life 
of  their  pastor  and  his  bride.  For  thirty-four  years  Mrs. 
Parker  was  the  sunshine  of  her  husband's  home  and  the 
faithful  helper  of  all  his  public  work.  To  strangers  who 
visited  the  City  Temple  she  was  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  her  distinguished  husband.  "Can  you  point  out  Mrs. 
Parker  ?  "  was  the  question  which  the  country  visitor  invari- 
ably asked  of  his  neighbour  in  the  pew.  Her  radiant 
personality  added  a  Joy  to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  gloomiest  and  most  apathetic  worshipper  felt  the 
influence  of  her  happy  spirit.  She  loved  beauty  in  Art 
and  in  Nature — the  loveliness  of  costume,  the  harmony  of 
sound,  the 
masterpieces 
of  painting 
and  sculp- 
ture, .the  pink 
glow  of  an 
Alpine  sun- 
set. Mrs. 
Parker  was 
indeed  one  of 
the  most  re- 
in  a  r  k  a  b  1  e 
women  of  her 
time.  When 
she  travelled 
with  her  hus- 
b  a  n  d  in 
Switzerland, 
the  guests  in 
hotel  draw- 
i  ng-r  00ms 
would  gather 
round  her  and 

listen,        spell-  '''"""  ''>'  KlUott  &'  Fry,  London 
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recitations  and  her  singing.  At  Alpine  villages,  far  amongst 
the  snows,  the  keepers  of  little  shops  would  tell  customers 
months  after  her  visit  of  the  beautiful  linglish  lady  who  had 

((bought  their  jewels  and  their  wood  carvings  with  so  liberal 

*.a  hand. 

While  the  City  Temple  was  building.  Dr.  Parker 
preached  in  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  and  Exeter  Hall. 
The  site  of  the  Poultry  Chapel  was  sold  for  ^^50,000  to  the 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  and  the  site  on  which  the  City 
Temple  now  stands  was  purchased  from  tlie  Corporation 
•for  ;^25,ooo.  The  City  Temple  was  opened  in  May,  1874, 
■a.  red-letter  day  in  the  history  of  London.  Dr.  Parker 
■entered  gallantly  on  his  difficult  task.  Could  he  gather 
together  on  the  one  day  of  the  week  when  the  City  is  empty 
a  congregation  large 
•enough  to  fill  that  vast 
auditorium  ?  From 
the  first  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  not  at- 
tempted a  too  daring 
•enterprise.  The  great 
building  was  crowded 
at  the  opening,  when 

I  the  Lord  Mayor  at- 
tended in  state,  ac- 
companied   by    many 

l-civic  dignitaries.  The 
pulpit  had    been  pre- 

isented  by  the  Court  of 

ICommon  Council,  and 

[  many  noted  magis- 
trates have  during  the 

l^ast  thirty  years  shown 
I  affectionate  interest 

hn  the  fortunes  of  the 
!!;ity Temple.  The  first 
sermon    in   the     new 

Ipulpit  was  preached  by 

Ithe  Rev.   Dr.  Lindsay 

{Alexander,    of    Edin- 

|4jurgh,  and  the  second 

Iby  Dr.  Stoughton. 
Dr.  Parker's  own  first 

isermon  in  the  build- 
ing wafe  preached   £>n 

'Thursday,     May     21, 

,  1874,  when  his  subject 

I  was,  "  The  Ark  of  the 
Testimony."  From 
that  time  onwards  his 
life  was  bound  up  with 
the  City  Temple.  His  genius  was  proved  by  the  immediate 
■success  of  his  Thursday  morning  service.  The  attendance 
from  the  beginning  was  large,  and  it  steadily  increased^  to 
the  end.  It  was  on  a  Thursday  that  Dr.  Parker  stood 
for  the  last  time  in  his  pulpit,  and  on  that  occasion 
the  galleries  had  to  be  thrown  open  to  make  room  for 
the  eager  multitude.  On  many  Thursdays  the  entire 
building  has  been  full  in  area  and  galleries.  A  national 
celebration  or  a  national  calamity,  a  striking  incident  in 
the  preacher's  own  personal  life,  his  return  after  a  lengthened 
absence,  and,  most  notable  of  all,  his  resumption  of  his 
ministry  in  October  of  last  year,  sufficed  to  crowd  the  City 
Temple  on  a  working-day.  Many  pages  of  this  magazine 
might  be  filled  by  an  account  of  Dr.  Parker's  London 
ministry,  but  its  chief  features  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description. 
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Amongst  the  happiest  holidays  of  his  life  were  his  four 
visits  to  America,  where  he  won  the  admiration  of  a  whole 
continent  by  his  lectures  and  sermons.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  one  of  his  friends  that  America  realised  his 
greatness  almost  sooner  than  his  own  country. 

Dr.  Parker's  Semi-Jubilee 

Dr.  Parker's  semi-jubilee  at  the  City  Temple  was  cele- 
brated with  much  rejoicing.  A  crowd  of  ministers  of  the 
various  denominations  were  present.  Amongst  the  audience 
sat  Dr.  Booth,  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  Principal 
Cave.  The  pulpit  was  almost  hidden  on  one  side  by  a  large 
red  screen,  behind  which  was  Dr.  Parker's  portrait  by  Mr. 
Gibb.     At  the  other  side  was  the  tablet  presented  by  Mr. 

Bull,  one  of  the 
deacons.  Dr.  Clifford 
was  one  of  the 
ministers  in  the  pulpit. 
I  well  remember  the 
tremendous  ovation 
when  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Parker  entered.  Mrs. 
Parker,  wearing  a  be- 
coming white  lace 
bonnet,  carried  a  lovely 
bouquet  of  summer 
flowers.  The  interest 
of  the  evening  began 
with  the  presentation 
by  Dr.  Newth  of  the 
picture  and  an  album 
containing  over  seven 
hundred  names.  Mr. 
Gibb  had  shown  Dr. 
Parker  sitting  in  an 
armchair  in  a  stately 
and  dignified  pose. 
Mr.  Chapman,  one  of 
the  oldest  members, 
presented  his  minister 
with  a  cheque  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  con- 
tributed by  grateful 
friends.  Principal 
Vaughan  Pryce  gave 
a  set  of  pulpit  notes 
from  the  ladies  of  the 
congregation.  He 
remarked,  amidst 
laughter,  that  Dr. 
Parker  liked  the 
solemnity  of  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit  to  symbolise  the 
gravity  of  his  work.  The  gift  to  Mrs.  Parker  was  a  mag- 
nificent diamond  brooch.  In  acknowledging  the  present  to 
his  wife.  Dr.  Parker  said,  "  But  for  her  I  should  never 
have  been  here."  To  his  brother-ministers  he  said  :  "  Do 
not  leave  the  denomination  to  which  you  belong  because  of 
what  you  have  seen  here.  There  is  no  room  in  any  other 
Church  for  me.  Your  Churches  will  be  what  you  make  them. 
Fix  your  love  upon  the  Cross,  seek  daily  for  the  ever-nearing 
vision,  and  you  will  find  the  little  frets  disappear." 

One  of  the  best  speeches  on  that  happy  evening  was 
made  by  Mr.  Price  Hughes,  who  said  that  every 
Methodist  who  came  to  London  hurried  to  the  City  Temple. 
I  remember  that  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Hughes  thanked 
Dr.  Parker  for  his  protest  against  the  "  Erastianism "  of 
Lord  Rosebery.     "  The  Church,"  he  said,  "  is  not  a  horse 
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that  can  be  bought  and  sold."  One  is  glad  to  know 
that  these  eminent  ministers  lived  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
Lord  Rosebery  had  abandoned  his  connection  with  the 
Turf,  and  to  welcome  the  great  statesman  amongst  their 
hearers. 

Dr.  Berry's  address  was,  perhaps,  the  most  eloquent  on 
the  crowded  programme.  He  said  that  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  pulpit  there  had  been  nothing  equal  to  Dr. 
Parker's  Thursday  service.  Immense  industry  as  well  as 
vast  genius  had  been  needed  for  its  success.  It  is  sad 
indeed  to  think  that  three  of  the  speakers  of  that  night — 
Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Berry,  and  Mr.  Price  Hughes— have  been 
called  from  the  service  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

Dr.  Parker's  pulpit  jubilee  was  celebrated  in  June,  1898, 
when  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  took  the  chair  at  the  Thursday 
service.  Amongst  other  speakers  were  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mackennal,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Rowland,  Dr.  Monro  Gibson, 
Principal  Vaughan  Price,  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  and  Dr. 
Adamson. 

Dr.  Parker's  Great  Sorrow 
This  joyful  celebration  was  followed  within  a  few 
months  by  the  heaviest  bereavement  of  Dr.  Parker's  life. 
In  the  autumn  of  1898  Mrs.  Parker's  graceful  presence  was 
missing  from  the  seat  in  the  choir  gallery.  Throughout 
her  married  life  she  had  enjoyed  perfect  health,  but  on 
Saturday,  November  12,  it  became  necessary  for  her  to 
undergo  a  critical  operation.  Almost  the  first  words  she 
uttered  on  returning  to  consciousness  were,  "  You  will 
preach  to-morrow  ?  "  Dr.  Parker  answered,  "  If  you  wish 
it."  He  made  a  great  effort  and  preached  at  both  services. 
A  bulletin  fixed  on  the  door  stated  that  the  operation  had 
been  successful,  but  that  the  patient  was  naturally  weak, 
and  it  added  the  word  "  hopeful."  For  more  than  a  month 
the  reports  indicated  satisfactory  progress,  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  came  a  change.  On  Friday, 
January  20,  Dr.  Parker  wrote  a  private  note:  "I  have 
no  hope  of  preaching  on  Sunday  and  Thursday.  The 
doctors  have  abandoned  all  hoiie  of  saving  the  life  of  my 
wife."    Six  days  afterwards  she  entered  into  rest,  and  it  is 


not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  survivor  this  bereavement 
was  a  mortal  blow.  A  noted  preacher  said  at  the  City 
Temple  after  his  death  :  "  Dr.  Parker  has  been  dying 
slowly  for  the  last  three  years."  The  funeral  took  place  on  a 
cold  January  morning  at  Hampstead  cemetery.  The  only 
wreath  lowered  into  the  grave  was  that  placed  on  the 
coffin  by  Dr.  Parker.  On  a  card  attached  to  it  were  the 
words,  "Emma,  heart  of  my  heart,  life  of  my  life!  She  is 
not  here  :  she  is  risen."  The  brief  service  closed  with  the 
singing  of  Mrs.  Parker's  favourite  hymn,  "  Beyond  the 
smiling  and  the  weeping."  On  the  following  Thursday 
Dr.  Parker,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  relatives,  returned 
to  his  pulpit.  The  galleries  on  that  day  were  almost  as 
full  as  on  Sundays.  It  was  a  strange,  sorrowful  service, 
beginning  with  the  indescribably  solemn  reading  of  the 
verses  from  Job  xiv.  :  "  The  waters  wear  the  stones  :  Thou 
washest  away  the  things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth ;  and  Thou  destroyest  the  hope  of  man."  Scattered 
words  from  the  prayer  come  back  to  mmd  :  "  We  have 
often  said  that  Thou  art  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy, 
and  if  we  cannot  say  it  now  it  is  because  this  is  the  hour 
and  the  power  of  darkness.  But  Thou  wilt  bruise  the 
enemy's  head.  Thou  wilt  give  us  a  chance  again.  Thou  wilt 
send  Thy  healing  balm.  Thou  wilt  give  us  the  comforting 
thought,  the  inspiring  memory."  In  the  end  the  great 
preacher  spoke  of  his  own  resolve,  and  the  audience  heard 
his  words  with  subdued  and  reverent  thankfulness.  He 
had  decided  to  go  on  with  his  ministry.  "There  are  two 
courses  open  to  me  :  the  one  is  of  old  age — withered,  hopeless, 
embittered  old  age ;  the  other  is  of  youth,  with  sanctified, 
renewed  energy.  I  cannot  sing  the  Doxology  to-day,  but 
to-morrow  I  may  sing  the  Doxology  in  another  place. 
'  Hope  thou  in  God  ;  I  shall  yet  praise  Him.' " 

11.    AN  ADDED  APPRECIATION 

Friends  and  disciples  have  rendered  such  full  and 
varied  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Parker  that  any- 
thing further  may  seem  the  mere  superfluity  of  repetition. 
Yet,  as  most  of  the  tributes  came  (as  was  fit)  from  fellow- 
workers  in  the  ministry,  both  south  and  north  of  the  Tweed, 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  in  one  who  is  not  a  minister 
to  add  his  note  of  appreciation  and  gratitude.  My  personal 
acquaintance 
with  D  r  • 
Parker  ex- 
tended over 
four  short 
years  only. 
It  chanced 
that  my 
novel  "The 
Minister  of 
State "  at- 
tracted his 
attention , 
and  imme- 
diately on 
reading  it  he 
sent  me  a 
gracious 
message, 
with  an  invi- 
tation to  visit 
him.    I  went, 

and     experi-         p,^^,„  ,,^  j.-iij^„  ^  p^^ 
enced      that  dr.  parker 
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charming  courtesy  which  made  him  so  delightful  a  host 
and  companion.  I^ter  I  had  many  marits,  alike  public 
and  jirivate,  of  his  kindness.  Of  these  I  may  not  speak 
here,  and  I  refer  to  them  .solely  to  illustrate  his  eager  and 
alert,  one  might  almost  say  his  vehement,  interest  in  the 
things  about  him.  Some  good  men  are  content  to  drowse 
supinely  within  their  castle  walls,  happy  if  only  the  walls 
be  strong.  Dr.  Parker 
gave  the  impression  of 
being  for  ever  on  the 
battlements ;  and  the 
enemy  had  frequent 
proof  of  the  strength  of 
his  bow  and  the  keen 
ness  of  his  arrows. 

To  know  a  man,  you 
must  meet  him  off  the 
stage  of  action,  when 
the  armour  is  moment- 
arily laid  aside.  Public 
appearances,  being  de- 
lilDerate  and  designed 
for  effect,  must  in  the 
nature    of   things    have 

something  of  the  histrionic.  Dr.  Parker's  pulpit  manner 
and  mannerisms  did  not  always  charm  or  attract.  There 
•were  times  when  he  seemed  to  be  too  potently  regal,  too 
scathing,  too  furious.  In  private  it  was  delightful  to  watch 
our  thundering  Jove  unbend  in  dewy  pity  or  playful 
humour;  to  note  his  quick  sympathy  with  a  humanity 
weaker  orlessYortunate 
than  himself,  and  his 
readiness  to  help. 
"  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a 
poor  fellow  that  would 
live "  was  an  appeal 
never  made  in  vain  to 
his  great  heart. 

As  a  student  of 
men,  I  have  sometimes 
tried  to  discover  the 
secret  of  Dr.  Parker's 
power.  Primarily,  of 
course,  it  lay  in  force 
and  independence  of 
intellect.  He  was  a 
Nonconformist  in  the 
Emersonian  as  well  as 
in  the  ecclesiastical 
sense.  "Give  your 
people  brainy  ser- 
mons," Beecher  once 
counselled  a  gathering 
of  young  ministers. 
Dr.  Parker's  sermons 
were  always  brainy. 
Yet  intellect  alone 
would  not  have 
achieved  his  unique 
success.  Behind  the 
intellect  was  character, 
which  a  great  man 
has  called  destiny.  In 
Dr.  Parker  I  prefer  to 
call  it  personality. 
During  recent  years, 
at    least,    it    was    his 
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puissant  and  splendid  personality  which  made  the  City 
Temple  a  shrine  to  pilgrims  from  all  lands.  Intellect 
engineered,  character  consecrated,  both  working  together 
built  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral  of  English  Nonconformity 
which  to-day  stands  in  the  midst  of  our  seething  London — 
his  visible,  inalienable  monument. 

Will  the  reader  pardon  me  for  a  momentary  deviation 

into  the  method,  but  not 
the  spirit,  of  criticism  ? 
His  distinguished 
brethren  in  the  Church, 
e,\[)erts  in  the  art  in 
which  he  excelled,  have 
borne  weighty  testimony 
to  Dr.  Parker's  great- 
ness as  a  preacher,  and 
we  know  how  young 
ministers  flocked  to  hear 
iiim  for  instruction  in 
pulpit  oratory.  After 
visits  to  the  City 
Temple  I  have  occa- 
sionally asked  my.self 
how  he  would  endure 
dispassionate  comparison  with  the  great  preachers  of  the 
past?  So  far  as  my  reading  of  pulpit  literature  qualifies 
me  to  judge,  he  appears  to  stand  alone,  alike  in  merits  and 
defects.  His  was  not  the  flowing  suavity  of  Jeremy 
Taylor,  nor  the  mental  urbanity,  the  subtle  and  some 
times   dangerous    urbanity,   of    Newman,   though,   as    Dr. 

Nicoll  tells  us,  he  was 
for  years  a  student  of 
Newman's  sermons. 
He  had  not  the  torren- 
tial rush  of  Chalmers, 
which  carried  huge 
congregations  off  their 
feet ;  neither  had  he 
the  apostolic  fire  of 
Edward  Irving,  a  fire 
which  possibly  goes 
with  a  strain  of  insanity. 
I  very  much  doubt 
whether  he  could  have 
faced  and  subdued 
hostile  audiences,  as 
Beecher  again  and 
again  faced  and  sub- 
dued them  on  the 
question  of  slavery — a 
feat  accomplished  by 
sheer  eloquence.  The 
gift  of  homely  illus- 
tration, which  made 
Spurgeon  irresistible 
with  the  masses,  was 
not  his  in  any  striking 
measure.  Again,  he 
had  not  the  stellar 
radiance  of  John 
Caird,  nor  the  acade- 
mic polish  of  Liddon, 
nor  the  beaming 
geniality  of  Norman 
MacLeod.  What,  then, 
had  he?  One  may 
answer,  in  a  sentence. 
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that  he  had  the  superb  qualities  and  attributes  which  a 
whole  generation  has  associated  with  the  City  Temple— a 
tremendous  explosive  force,  a  withering  irony,  a  humour  that 
was  as  a  surgeon's  lance,  a  moral  intrepidity  that  never 
stayed  to  calculate  the  cost  of  an  onset,  an  aggressive  zest 
for  life  in  all  its  variety,  and  withal  a  delicious,  cooing 
tenderness,  a  touch  as  of  balm  in  the  finger-tips.  To  the  last 
hour  of  his  ministry  he  was  vitally  alive ;  herein,  I  think, 
lay  the  secret  of  his  influence. 

He  was  perpetually  fresh  because  his  intellectual 
curiosity  was  insatiable,  'ihis  fact  was  at  times  oddly  illus- 
trated. Dr.  Nicoll  h^  mentioned  the  famous  preacher's 
ambitions  in  fiction  and  journalism,  and  has  said,  with 
perfect  justice,  that  "he  did  not  work  hard  enough  and 
long  enough  either  at  fiction  or  at  journalism  to  achieve 
any  leal  success."  Even  if  Dr.  Parker  possessed  the 
creative  imagination,  he  had  not  patience  for  the  archi- 
tectonics of  the  novel.  He  could  dictate  a  sermon  while 
dressing  after  a  bath  ;  a  novel,  dealing,  however  inade- 
quately, with  the  complexities  of  life  and  character,  cannot 
be  produced  in  that  manner.  But  what  I  wish  especially 
to  remark  is  Dr.  Parker's  ardent  interest  in  fiction  when 
chance  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  practitioner  of  the 
art.  How  did  one  manage  one's  story?  Did  one  see  the 
end  from  the  beginning?  How  did  the  characters  affect 
the  evolution  of  the  plot,  and  the  plot  the  evolution  of 
character?  One  marvelled  at  his  eagerness,  but,  mar- 
velling, understood  at  least  one  reason  for  his  long-continued 
popularity. 

I  must  hasten  on.  When  he  returned  to  the  City 
Temple  after  his  illness  of  last  spring,  I  attended  a  Thurs- 
day service  to  add  my  welcome  to  the  thousands  he  had 
received.  Looking  up  as  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit,  I  saw 
with  a  shock  of  pain  that  he  was  doomed.  There  was, 
however,  no  abatement  of  power  in  the  sermon.  Afterwards, 
while  talking  in  his  private  room,  I  said  something  about 
the  courage  shown  in  his  address.  He  had  criticised 
exalted   personages,    and   evoked   rounds   of  applause.     I 
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shall  never  forget  his  look  and  tone  as  he  answered,  with, 
upturned  face,  "  I  am  going  to  meet  the  Master  soon,  and, 
I  would  not  have  Him  upbraid  me  for  cowardice."  At 
a  reference  to  his  health,  he  drew  his  hand  painfully  across 
his  chest,  remarking,  "  It  is  there."  The  giant  was  very 
weary.  Nevertheless,  he  added,  with  something  of  his  old. 
brightness,  "The  doctors  tell  me  it  is  only  functional,  not 
organic."  We  were  quite  close,  and,  gazing  into  his  eyes. 
as  he  spoke,  I  seemed  already  to  see  in  them  the  dark 
shadow.  I  was,  therefore,  not  unprepared  for  the  announce- 
ment which  came  a  few  weeks  later  that  he  had  broken 
down  again. 

The  end  of  all  came  on  Thursday,  December  4.  A, 
mighty  and  notable  congregation  filled  the  Temple.  But 
below  the  place  where  he  had  so  often  stood  forth  in  his 
power  were  the  coffin  and  the  memorial  flowtus.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  inside  that  oak  casket  Dr.  Parker  lay  un- 
responsive. A  deep  hush  fell  on  all  hearts  ;  for  a  moment 
it  seemed  that  even  the  roaring  Babylon  itself  held  its 
breath  m  awe.  Then  when  the  impressive  service  was 
ended— when  Dr.  Nicoll  had  delivered  his  beautiful  and 
touching  address,  when  the  last  hymn  was  over,  the  last 
anthem  chanted,  the  last  prayer  said— the  coffin  was  borne- 
silently  down  the  aisle,  as  on  that  noiseless,  ever-rolling 
stream  of  time  of  which  but  a  few  minutes  before  we  had. 
sung.  Dr.  Parker  was  leaving'^  the  City  Temple,  never  to  • 
return.  All  eyes  were  upon  that  slowly  moving  object, 
and  when  it  disappeared  heads  bowed  instinctively. 

One  may  reverently  part  with  Dr.  Parker  in  the  farewell 
words  of  Renan  addressed  to  Tourgenief :  "  Farewell,  then,, 
great  and  dear  friend.  What  is  to  journey  from  us  is  but 
dust ;  what  in  you  was  deathless,  your  spiritual  image,  will 

abide  with  us."     Even  .so. 

John  A.  Steuart. 

III.-DR.   PARKER'S    DIARY 

April  9,  1902.— On  April  9,  1902,  I  completed  my 
seventy-second  year.  I  think  I  will  now  begin  an  irregular- 
diary.  I  have  begun  many  diaries,  and  left  them  in  an 
absurdly  incomplete  form.  I  begin  this  journal  by  thanking 
God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  for  mercies  infinite 
and  inexpressible.  I  have  drunk  the  full  cup  of  life's, 
trouble,  and  yet  amid  all  the  bitterness  there  has  been 
a  subtle  taste  of  sweetness  more  than  earthly.  I  set  up  my 
Ebenezer,  and  no  man  shall  interrupt  my  song  of  praise. 
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April  14. — I  have  just  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham,  Rector  of  Iver  Heath,  Uxbridge. 
All  his  life  long  Mr.  Statham  was  subject  to  bondage 
through  fear  of  dying,  and  behold,  he  was  struck  down  in 
a  moment  and  carried  up  into  heaven  as  by  a  whirlwind. 
How  true  it  is  that  it  is  the  unexpected  which  happens. 
1  want  to  die,  and  yet  something  within  me  gives  me  the 
assurance  that  I  have  yet  my  greatesx  work  to  do.  A  man 
commits  suicide  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  when  he 
quenches  his  instincts  and  seeks  ignoble  retirement. 

April  20. — Preached  twice  today.  Told  the  people 
in  the  evening  that  many  men  were  not  so  much  infidels  as 
.  they  fancied  themselves  to  be.  Many  people  have  the  right 
notions,  but  put  into  the  wrong  places.  In  a  small  way, 
I  said,  there  is  no  greater  discomfort  than  for  a  man  to  have 
the  wrong  boots  on  the  wrong  feet.  A  man  may  say.  These 
are  my  views,  these  are  my  convictions,  these  are  the  truths 
I  have  been  brought  up  to  avow  and  respect,  and  yet, 
somehow,  there  is  something  wrong  about  them.  In  reality 
there  is  nothing  wrong  about  the  views;  they  are  like  the 
boots,  right  in  themselves,  but  placed  on  the  wrong  feet. 
Let  any  man  try  to  put  the  right  boot  on  the  left  foot,  or 
the  left  boot  on  the  right  foot,  and  then  let  him  tell  me  if 
he  feels  quite  comfortable.  Even  in  little  things  there  are 
great  laws. 

IV.-THINGS  I  HAVE  HEARD 
DR.  PARKER  SAY 

April  14,  1902.^ — He  described  a  cold-ljlooded  and 
mechanically  regulated  man  as  a  "  living  temperance  hotel." 

He  described  some  sermons  as  "  expectorations  rather 
than  compositions." 

I  never  knew  him  make  any  substantial  corrections  in 
i  his  dfctation,  though  I  have  taken  down  almost  volumes 
of  notes.  He  always  contended  that  dictation  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  studied  composition.  When  he  wrote 
for  The  Times,  lie  wrote  every  word  with  his  own  hand  ; 
when  he  wrote  for  other  journals,  he  availed  himself  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  Dr.  Parker  could  never 
be  troubled,  as  he  said,  with  a  regulation  typewriter — that  is 
to  say,  with  a  man  who  came  at  a  certain  hour,  worked  for 
so  many  hours,  and  went  away  at  a  certain  hour.     For  years 


I  was  his  shorthand  writer  and  typist,  and  as  I  lived  in  his 
house  I  was  always  at  his  call. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  be  so  deeply  wrong 
as  to  be  very  nearly  right.  This  is  not  paradoxical  ;  I  hold 
it  to  be  philosophical.  When  a  man  is  hesitantly  right  or 
wrong,  there  is  no  marked  trend  in  his  opinions.  When 
Peter  blasphemed,  he  was  never  so  near  true  penitence. 
He  might  have  blasphemed  less  and  have  missed  the  great 
agony  and  joy  of  repentance.  The  next  thing  after  "  utter- 
most "  may  be  the  very  centre  of  heaven  and  truth.  I  have 
great  hope,  therefore,  of  great  sinners,  great  heretics,  great 
earnestness  whether  rightly  or  wrrmgly  directed.  I  think 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  exaggeration  to  adopt  what  it 
repudiates. 

"  Not  worthy  to  be  compared  " — that  is  what  I  say  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  put  Christianity  amongst  the  com- 
parative religions.  I  hold  Christianity  to  be  a  distinct 
revelation.  Mohammedanism,  Confucianism,  Buddhism, 
and  the  like  are  religions  that  stand  within  the  same  sphere, 
and  may  jje  regarded  as  in  this  respect  or  that  as  good  or 
better  or  best.  But  when  Christianity  is  the  subject  talked 
of,  there  can  be,  in  my  opinion,  no  useful  attempt  made  at 
comparison.  One  rushlight  may  be  compared  with  another 
but  no  rushlight  can  be  compared  with  the  sun. 

I  am  more  and  more  afraid  lest  the  Christian  ministry, 
should  become  what  is  called  "a  profession."  Profes- 
sionalism is  but  another  form  of  priestism.  By  some 
process  or  other  a  minister  is  turned  into  a  man  who  has 
a  certain  intimacy  with  truth  which  common  men  are 
supposed  to  be  unable  to  acquire.  That  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  sacerdotalism  and  angry  hatred.  If  any  man  have 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His;  it  follows,  then, 
that  to  have  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  to  be  really  a  member  of 
the  Divine  family.  The  spirit  of  Christ  is  not  a  piece 
of  scholarship.  The  pedant  has  no  right  to  superior  airs 
over  the  humblest  believer.  We  are  not  even  to  boast  of 
"knowledge"  as  a  spiritual  acquirement:  it  may  be  only 
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an  infinite  vanity  ;  it  gives  no  real  authority  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

A  minister  once  said,  "The  idea  of  a  man  teaching  a 
Testament  which  he  cannot  read  1 "  He  made  merry  over 
this  idea;  it  seemed  to  him  so  absurd.  His  reference  was 
to  the  Greek  Testament,  and  his  argument  was  that  if  a 
man  could  not  read  that  Testament  he  could  not  expound 
it.  That  may  be  perfectly  true.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not 
expound  the  Greek  Testament  in  expounding  the  Gospel. 
That  is  to  say,  we  expound  something  infinitely  beyond 
literal  forms,  mechanical  syntax,  grammatical  modes.  I 
hold  that  the  Gospel  is  not  a  question  of  grammar  at  all, 
but  of  a  certain  kind 
of  spiritual  meaning 
which  is  made  clear 
to  the  soul  by  the 
special  action  of  the 
Holy.  Ghost.  The 
great  impression  pro- 
duced by  Gospel 
preaching  should  be 
this  :  "  How  knoweth 
this  man  these  things, 
seeing  he  hath  never 
learned  letters?"  This 
is  a  "knowledge"  which 
cannot  be  taught. 
"  Letters "  is  not  a 
word  which  can  stretch 
itself  over   the   whole 

■  meaning  of  Gospel 
light  and  Gospel  love. 
Christianity  has  had 
to   suffer  many  things 

,  from  grammar,  good  as 
well  as  bad.  A  man  may 

i  take  all  the  degrees 
of  all  the  Universities 
and  yet  know  absolute- 
ly nothing  about  the 
spiritual  genius  of 
things.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  be  a  Doctor  of 
formal]  )ivinity  without 
having  any  spiritual 
knowledge  of  God  and 
His  Son.  The  man 
who  has  this  spiritual 
knowledge  need  not 
sneer  at  the  man  who 
has  only  literal  know- 
ledge ;  a  man  who 
has  literal    knowledge 

only  must  not  venture  into  the  criticism  of  spiritual  char- 
acter. Blessed  is  the  man  who  knows  the  letter  thoroughly 
and  yet  suijordinates  it  to  the  consecration  of  the  spirit. 

For  many  years  I  was  not  fortunate  in  my  study — that  is, 
in  the  sense  of  having  a  really  good  room  in  which  to 
work.  Many  ministers  would  have  taken  what  is  commonly 
called  the  drawing-room,  but  somehow  or  other  that  show 
place  I  was  never  able  to  appropriate.  My  study  at  Banbury 
was  a  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  was 
not  more  than  about  eight  feet  square.  I  decorated  the 
walls  of  that  palatial  place  with  portraits  cut  out  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine,  which  I  nailed  to  a  large  deal  board 
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and  hung  up  on  the  principal  wall  with  red  cord.  It  was 
wonderful,  though,  how  much  work  I  did  even  in  that  small 
place.  I  did  not  seem  to  need  much  help  beyond  my  Bible 
and  my  stationery.  At  Banbury  I  wrote  a  prize  essay  foir 
which  I  received  ^75,  and  I  also  wrote  "  Helps  to  Truth 
Seekers,"  which  enjoyed  a  very  considerable  circulation. 
At  Manchester  I  had  a  really  decent  study  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  house,  looking  over  quite  a  number  of  fields  and 
a  number  of  orchards  which  blossomed  beautifully  in  the 
springtime.  There  I  wrote  "  Ecce  Deus,"  "The  Paraclete," 
"  Springdale  Abbey,"  and  two  or  three  smaller  things. 
I  could  never  rest  long  in  any  other  room  but  the  study, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Banbury,  think  I  never  had  a 

study  that  was  not 
well  supplied  with  a 
sofa.  I  have  now  the 
sofa  which  I  had  at 
Manchester,  quite  a 
noble  piece  of  furni- 
ture, something  like 
eight  feet  long  by  three 
feet  wide.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England 
was  better  offin  the  sofa 
way  than  I  was.  My 
first  house  in  London 
was  No.  31,  Highbury 
Quadrant.  This  over- 
looked very  large  and 
well-planted  grounds, 
and  an  old-fashioned 
residence  of  quite  a 
mediaeval  kind.  This 
house  and  its  ten 
acres  of  ground  be- 
longed to  three  people 
who  could  not  agree 
as  to  its  disposal,  so 
whilst  they  were  liti- 
gating about  it  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  I 
took  it  at  a  rental 
which  made  it  one  of 
the  cheapest  houses  I 
ever  occupied.  From 
Highbury  we  went  to 
Hampstead,  to  a  neat 
little  house  which  my 
wife  described  as  "the 
gemniiest  little  thing  I 
ever  saw."  In  this 
house  we  entertained 
Henry  Ward  Beechcr 
and  his  wife  for  six  weeks ;  and  there  also  we  entertained 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
and  quite  a  large  number  of  occasional  visitors.  From  Dale- 
ham  Gardens,  Hampstead,  we  went  to  14,  Lyndhurst  Gardens, 
not  more  than  five  minutes  away  from  the  first  house.  There 
I  have  had  a  most  comfortable  and  restful  .study.  I  have 
never  had  what  is  called  a  great  library,  though  I  have  had 
the  advantage  of  the  Rylands  Library  at  the  City  Temple. 
Mr.  John  Rylands,  of  Manchester,  gave  me  ^500  to  furnish 
the  library.  That  sum  bought  everything  within  the  four 
walls,  even  the  window-curtains,  the  carpet,  the  marble 
mantelpiece,  the  fire-irons,  the  chairs,  writing-table,  ma- 
hogany bookcases,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  contents  of  the 
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room.  What  with  my  own  books  at  home  and  the  books 
belonging  to  the  pastor's  library,  for  I  mean  the  library  at 
the  City  Temple  to  be  the  foimdation  of  a  pastor's  library 
for  ever,  I  have  never  lacked  a  good  supply  of  useful  books. 

I  have  always  been  struck,  as  I  have  frequently  remarked, 
with  the  generosity  of  the  people  who  have  constituted  my 
respective  charges  at  Banbury,  at  Manchester,  and  in 
London.  At  Banbury  they  gave  me  a  purse  containing  jCi^, 
and  on  leaving  the  town  they  presented  us  with  a  solid 
silver  tea-service,  a  massive  skeleton  clock,  and  many  little 
.souvenirs  specially  valued  on  account  of  the  sentiment 
which  they  represented.  At  Manchester  they  presented  us 
with  the  "  Encyclopasdia  Britannica,"  bound  in  calf,  and 
enriched  with  a  special  inscription,  a  massive  centre-piece 
for  the  table,  and  most  handsome  side-dishes.  To  my 
great  disappointment,  and  especially  to  the  disappointment 
of  my  wife,  the  centre-piece  and  the  side-dishes  were 
electro-plated,  though  they  were  most  massive  and  hand- 
some. My  wife  and  I  never  could  bear  anything  electro- 
plated. Whatever  we  have  bought,  we  have  always 
managed  to  buy  in  sterling  silver.  Both  of  us  literally 
hated  electro-plate.  But  the  wisdom  of  our  friends  was 
shown  very  strikingly  by  the  fact  that  not  long  after  the 
presentation  burglars  entered  the  house,  stole  every  silver 
spoon  and  all  the  silver  fruit-knives,  and  applied  some  kind 
of  test  to  the  testimonial  in  electro-plate,  and  finding  that  it 
was  only  electro-plate,  the  burglars  left  the  booty 
on  the  table.  At  Manchester  later  on  many  sub- 
scribers presented  me  with  an  illuminated  address 
together  with  a  purse  of  700  guineas.  Towards 
the  building  of  the  City  Temple  many  Lancashire 
friends  contributed  liberally  ;  for  example  :  Mr. 
Rylands.'^ioo  ;  Mr.  Halsey,  ^100;  Mr.  Henry 
Lee,;^ioo;  Mr.  James  Sidebottom,  ^i^ioo;  and 
others  followed  with  less  amounts,  but  not  with 
less  generosity  of  spirit.  As  for  London,  I  do 
not  know  where  the  list  of  presentations  would 
end.  Mr.  Walter  Bull  presented  a  handsome 
^  marble  tablet  in  the  vestibule  of  the  City 
Temple.  Many  friends  combined  in  a  gift  of  a 
marble  bust  sculptured  by  Mr.  Birch,  A.R.A. ; 
also  a  magnificent  painting  in  oils  by  Mr.  Robert 
[<jibb,  R.S.A.  On  the  occasion  of  our  silver 
'  wedding  we  were  presented  with  almost  every- 
'thing  in  solid  silver  that  belongs  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  table.  On  another  occasion  I  was 
presented  with  a  cheque  for  _^i,ooo,  and  to 
my  wife  was  given  a  very  valuable  diamond 
pendant.  All  these  gifts  marked  special  occa- 
|-sions ;  but  when  we  come  to  what  may  be 
I'called  interstitial  presentations,  their  name  is 
legion  and  their  value  even  in  money  very 
•^great.  In  this  way  we  have  been  much  en- 
!  couraged  in  our  public  work,  and  for  this  and 
for  similar  reasons  our  affections  have  been 
drawn  out  towards  the  people  continually  and 
abundantly.  I  should  be  a  most  ungrateful  man 
if  I  did  not  remember  expressions  of  love  and 
sympathy  which  keep  the  heart  for  ever  young. 
,  Congregationa'ists  may  be  able  to  harass  their 
pastors,  but  they  are  also  able  to  support  and 
encourage  them  in  the  most  practical  ways. 
Two  total  distinct  pictures  of  Congregationalism 
may  be  painted,  each  of  which  would  be  true  to 
fact,  neither  of  which  would  be  quite  complete 
without  the  other. 


V.-POSTHUMOUS   WRITINGS   OF 
DR.   PARKER 

[1)K.  I'.ARKKK  hatl  written  the  following  chapter  on 
John  Pulsford,  apparently  intending  to  include  it  in  his 
Autobiography. —  Ku.  JJ.  A/.] 

John  Pulsford 
John  Pulsford,  as  a  name,  may  be  said  to  be  "  unknown 
yet  well  known."  His  mystical  vein  of  thinking,  his  intense 
and  concentrated  spirituality  of  mind  and  character,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  being  "  unknown"  to  the  great 
majority  of  church-goers,  and  to  people  who  care  more  for 
anecdotes  than  for  prophecies,  and  who  offer  their  worthless 
incense  at  the  altars  of  so-called  "  popular  preachers."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  very  characteristics  which  deprived  Dr. 
Pulsford  of  vulgar  and  transient  i)opularity  secured  for  him 
a  very  special  renown  amongst  the  persons  who  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being  in  God.  John  Pulsford's  father 
was  a  Baptist  minister  who  did  a  most  conspicuous  work  as 
a  zealous  evangelist.  John  himself  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  Baptist,  a  student  of  the  Baptist  College  at  Stepney,  now 
of  Regent's  Park.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  final 
John  Pulsford  than  that  he  should  belong  to  any  special 
ecclesiastical  camp  or  sect.  For  many  years  he  regarded 
with  perfect  indifference  Church  distinctions,  which  are  sup- 
posed, to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  popular  orthodoxy 
and  propriety.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  John  Pulsford 
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began  public  life  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  Southampton  in 
1841.  At  this  time  he  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  at  Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  on  April  29, 
1815.  Mr.  ]'ulsford  did  not  long  remain  at  Southampton, 
yet  long  enough  to  engrave  his  memory  very  deeply  in  the 
recollection  and  heart  of  its  foremost  spiritual  thinkers.  In 
1843  John  Pulsford  settled  in  a  pastorate  at  Hull.  His 
doing  so  was  an  illustration  of  one  of  those  ironies  which 
■constantly  perplex  and  falsify  our  own  estimate  of  personal 
likes  and  dislikes,  for,  curiously  enough,  he  said  as  a 
student,  "  If  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  I  would  not 
like  to  go  to,  it  is  Hull."  Yet  in  that  very  Hull  he  worked 
out  a  happy  pastorate  of  something  less  than  twenty  years' 
duration  !  During  his  residence  in  Hull  Mr.  Pulsford 
terminated  his  official  connection  with  the  Baptist  com- 
munion. A  very  curious  circumstance  occurred  during  the 
Hull  period.  From  a  sketch  published  of  him  many  years 
ago  it  appears  that  Mr.  Pulsford  was  waited  upon  by  a 
group  of  ministers  forming  an  association  in  the  town,  the 
leader  of  which  read  a  paper  drawn  up  and  signed  by  nearly 
all,  solemnly  cutting  Mr.  Pulsford  off  from  fraternal  com- 
munion. This  was  really  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing the  personal  sublimity  represented  on  the  one  side  and 
the  kind  of  orthodoxy  represented  on  the  other.  From 
that  sketch  I  take  one  significant  extract :  "  Iti  Hull  there 
was  living  and  ministering  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Pulsford 
another  minister  who  had  oijtained  a  measure  of  eminence. 
A  friend  asked  John  Pulsford  if  he  ever  met  him  or  knew 
him.  '  I  meet  him  in  the  street,'  said  John,  '  sometimes, 
but  he  has  never  spoken  to  me.  He  is  always  studying 
astronomy  by  looking  up,  or  botany  by  looking  down  ;  he 
never  sees  me!'"  One  cannot  but  wonder  where  those 
illustrious  excommunicators  are  now  !  A  man  is  not  bound 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  persecutors,  and  it  ought 
to  be  part  of  a  biographer's  duty  not  to  mark  his  pages  with 
their  forgotten  names.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  know 
that  some  who  opposed  or  expelled  hiin  came,  after  due 
caution  and  enquiry,  to  approach  him  with  their  admiration 
and  confidence,  a  circumstance  upon  which  I  have  seen 


Dr.  Pulsford  again  and  again  significantly  smile.  A  certain 
kind  of  smile  is  the  best  commentary.  It  was  not  Dr. 
Pulsford's  nature  to  harbour  resentful  feelings,  as  I  can 
testify  by  personal  knowledge  of  his  treatment  of  men  who 
were  not,  intellectually,  worthy  to  unloose  his  shoe-latchet. 

In  1856  John  Pulsford  made  his  appearance  as  an 
author.  In  that  year  he  published  his  well-known  book 
"  Quiet  Hours."  That  book  drew  a  new  public  to  Mr. 
Pulsford's  pulpit.  Of  course  the  book  was  condemned  by 
those  who  represent  the  ignorant  and  contracted  side  of  an 
otherwise  noble  orthodoxy.  An  attack  was  made  upon  the 
book  by  a  vulgar  reviewer  who  professed  to  be  the  cham- 
pion, though  he  was  only  what  T.  T.  Lynch  humorously 
called  "the  king  rat,"  of  doctrinal  correctness.  When 
advised  to  make  some  reply  to  the  unworthy  attack,  Mr. 
Pulsford  smiled  and  said,  "  I  suppose  the  reviewer  has  only 
written  as  duty  and  conviction  impelled  him."  The  nobility 
of  the  author  thus  made  still  more  ridiculous  the  pitiable 
and  groundless  assumptions  of  the  reviewer. 

In  1863  John  Pulsford  was  called  to  Offord  Road 
Chapel,  in  the  north  of  London.  At  Offord  Road,  where 
he  excited  much  attention  and  secured  the  confidence  of 
many  affectionate  and  loyal  friends,  he  remained  until  1867. 
In  1867  Dr.  Pulsford  succeeded  his  brother  William,  by 
one  remove,  as  minister  of  Albany  Street  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. William  Pulsford  remained  at  Albany  Street  some 
eight  years,  and  his  brother  John  remained  nineteen. 
During  his  ministry  at  Albany  Street  I  went  in  one  Sunday 
morning,  hardly  knowing  who  John  Pulsford  was.  He  had 
not  read  his  first  lesson  until  he  awakened  my  interest. 
During  the  prayer  I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  was  being 
lifted  up  towards  the  very  throne  of  God  :  the  passion,  the 
tenderness,  and  sympathy  of  that  prayer,  often  rising  into 
vehemence,  I  have  no  desire  to  forget.  Then  came  the 
sermon,  on  the  subject  of  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana  in 
Galilee.  In  my  own  study  I  ventured  to  tell  the  venerable 
preacher  that  when  I  heard  him  upon  that  theme  I  felt  that 
no  two  sentences  of  the  discourse  seem  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  yet  throughout  the  whole  para- 
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phrase  and  adaptation  of  the  idyll  I  was  not  only  entranced 
but  edified. 

In  1878  Dr.  Pulsford  lost  all  the  money  he  had  in  the 
world  by  the  failure  of  the  Cilasgow  Bank.  Every  book  he 
had  in  his  library  practically  came  to  the  hammer.  When 
a  friend  sympathised  with  him,  he  quietly  replied,  "  Yes,  the 
treasure  is  lost,  but  the  inheritance  remains."  Dr.  I'ulsford's 
faith  was  too  strongly  founded  upon  the  living  Rock  to  be 
shaken  even  by  the  most  violent  accident.  In  a  crisis  so 
trying  Dr.  Pulsford's  doctrines  were  put  to  the  severest  test, 
and  never  did  tiiey  show  the  sliglUe.st  inclination  to  give 
way  under  the  agonising  stress.  In  life  and  in  death  Dr. 
Pulsford  found  his  fortress  and  his  home  in  the  eternal 
Fatherhood  of  God.  After  knowing  Dr.  Pulsford  it  became 
quite  possible  to  understand  how  Enoch  "  walked 
with  God,"  and  how  .\braham  became  "the 
friend"  of  the  Almighty.  The  ground-tone  of 
Dr.  Pulsford's  life  was  not  only  serious,  it  was 
intensely,  and  at  times  overwhelmingly,  solemn. 
He  stood  in  the  very  presence  of  God.  All 
things  great  and  small  were  charged  with  Divine 
message  and  challenge.  The  little  child  was  an 
embodied  angel,  and  old  age  was  the  beginning 
of  youth.  Dr.  Pulsford  did  not  talk  the  common 
language  of  the  Church.  To  those  who  live  in 
formularies  and  ordinances  and  literal  compli- 
ances. Dr.  Pulsford  must  have  appeared  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  perple.xing  and  bewildering 
conundrum.  When  he  was  accosted  in  the  street 
the  very  second  sentence  he  uttered  would  have 
relation  to  the  mystery  of  Divine  energy  and  the 
holy  sacrament  of  human  love.  He  was  already 
in  "the  holy  city,"  not  only  hearing  the  spirits  of 
the  blest,  but  communing  with  them  and  en- 
deavouring piously,  but  not  always  successfully, 
to  bring  the  Ineffiible  within  the  limits  of  human 
utterance.  Whenever  he  took  any  refreshment 
with  us  we  always  looked  forward  to  the 
"  blessing  "  which  he  would  invoke  on  the  food. 
It  was  not  mere  "Grace  before  meat":  it  was 
a  sacramental  occasion ;  it  was  an  apostolic 
"breaking  of  bread."  Dr.  Pulsford  must  not 
on  this  account  be  regarded  as  unsocial  or  indis- 
posed to  enjoy  the  simple  pleasures  of  home  and 
family  life.  On  the  contrary,  none  could  be 
more  tender  and  sympathetic,  and  none  could 
enter  with  keener  appreciation  into  whatever 
gave  delight  to  the  youngest  lives.  Dr.  Pulsford's 
smile  was  often  like  a  sunbeam,  and  a  touch  of 
his  hand  had  in  it  all  the  significance  and  security 
of  a  trusted  and  efficient  love.  Still,  it  remains 
centrally  true  that  Dr.  Pulsford,  when  left  to  himself, 
held  time  and  space,  with  all  their  contents,  with  a  very 
loose  hand,  for  he  in  every  way  seemed  to  say  plainly, 
"  I  seek  a  country  out  of  sight."  All  nature  inter- 
ested him  only  in  the  degree  in  which  he  could  make  it 
a  medium  through  which  he  could  see  its  very  soul  and 
hear  its  very  music.  Not  that  John  Pulsford  merely 
spiritualised  the  things  that  were  above  and  about  him  ; 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  habit  and  intention  of  his 
mind.  He  felt  that  the  Divine  Being  was  at  once  infolded 
and  unfolded  by  all  the  energies  and  outworkings  of  what 
we  call  nature.  So  Divine  was  his  love  that  he  saw  the 
good  that  lurked  under  all  evil,  and  through  the  very 
treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot  he  saw  the  peculiar  something 
which  led  Jesus  to  make  him  one  of  the  Twelve.  To  those 
who  did  not  realise  his  standpoint  it  was  almost  absurd  to 


hear  Dr.  Pulsford  rank  himself  with  I.scariots  and  Mag- 
dalenes  and  malefactors.  To  himself  he  was  in  very  deed 
"the  chief  of  sinners."  Fortunate  for  him  that  he  had  not 
to  judge  himself!  He  would  then  have  been  the  only 
criminal  in  the  universe.  How  sincere  was  all  this  can 
only  be  known  to  those  who  companied  with  him  in  the 
closest  intimacy.  This  it  was  my  privilege  to  do  year  after 
year,  and  I  unhesitatingly  testify  that  a  more  sincere, 
unaffected,  limpid  soul  I  never  knew. 

A  tender  and  beautiful  friend  was  John  Pulsford, 
whom  we  were  accustomed,  in  our  house,  to  address  as 
"St.  John  the  Divine."  He  was  always  our  table  chap- 
lain. We  did  not,  as  I  have  said,  call  upon  him  merely 
to  "ask  an  blessing";    I    always   said,    "Now   let   us   be 
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quiet  until  Dr.  Pulsford  offers  a  little  prayer."  And  what 
a  prayer  it  was  I  What  a  mystic  dream  !  What  a  vision 
of  God  i 

Men  are  irritated  in  different  ways.  It  was  Dr. 
Pulsford's  way  to  be  irritated  by  merely  mechanical 
preaching  and  merely  mechanical  outlines  of  sermons. 
"  I  do  not  want  to  walk  with  that  man,"  said  he.  "  Why 
not,  Doctor  ?  "  "  Because  he  will  always  insist  upon  telling 
me  his  texts  and  how  he  treated  them,  and  that  I  cannot 
bear."  The  te.\t  would  have  been  so  differently  handled 
by  himself!  Ceasing  to  be  only  a  form  of  words,  it  would 
have  become  a  fragrant  flower  from  heaven,  or  a  message 
breathed  softly  from  the  heart  Divine  I 

Hampstead  has  never  been  quite  the  same  to  me,  or 
to  mine,  since  Dr.  Pulsford  left  it.  He  used  to  be  so 
near,  and  it  was  so  easy  to  look  in  upon  him  and  hear 
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some     mystic     word.      And    a     few 

doors    south    of    his    house    was    a 

still    hoarier     veteran — Dr.    Samuel 

Davidson,  once  a  reputed  heretic,  but 

at  last  quite  behind  the  times,  because 

so  many  had  come  round  to  his  way 

of  thinking  and   gone   miles    before 

him.     Men  became  popular  through 

the  very  methods  which,  for  a  time, 

reduced  him  to  poverty  and  isolation. 

John    Pulsford  did  not  think  along 

the    lines   of  verbal   criticism.       He 

told  me,  in  many  a  happy  walk,  that 

he  did  not  care  how  many  men  had 

written  the  book  of  Isaiah,  because 

he  valued   it   for  its  contents  rather 

than  for  its  signature.     The  Higher 

Criticism,   as  that  term  is   generally 

understood,  had  no  interest  for  John 

Pulsford      He  lived  in  thought,  not 

in  dates — in  truth,  not  in  alphabets. 

Every  man  in  his  own  way.     A  good 

deal  can  be  said  for  both  views ;  but 

if  I  can  only  have  the  one  without 

the    other,    I   elect   the   spiritual    sympathy,     the   Witness 

■of  the   Spirit,  rather  than  the   cast-iron  mood   and  tense. 


Taken  hy  Miss  Spker  at  ^^ Hclair" 

ONE    OF    THE    LAST    SNAPSHOTS    OF 
DR.    PARKER 


[Dr.  Parker  had  prepared  the  following  chapter  on 
his  first  wife  for  inclusion  in  a  new  edition  of  his 
Autobiography. — Ed.  B.  Af.] 

I  DO  not  know  where  I  can  more  fitly  insert  a  note 
respecting  my  first  sermon,  and  matters  thereto  more  or  less 

related.     In  the  early  editions 

of    this    Autobiography     no 

reference    is    made     to    this 

section  of  my  early  life,  simply 

because  it  had    been  treated 

with    considerable   fulness  in 

•other  of   my   works,    notably 

in    "Tyne   Chylde,"    "  Tyne 

Folk,"  and  "Studies  in  Texts." 

Those    who    wish    to    know 

many     domestic     particulars 

should  read  "  Tyne  Chylde  " 

{published     by     Hodder     & 

Stoughton),   and    those    who 

wish      to     have     a     careful 

-account  of  the  circumstances 

which  made  up  the  environ- 
ment and  atmosphere   of  my 

•child-life  should  read  "  Tyne 
Folk  "(published  by  Allenson). 
My  first  sermon  was  de- 
livered so  long  ago  as  June, 
1848.     I  well  remember   the 

«unny  afternoon,  and  the 
village  green,  and  the  saw- 
pit  on  which  I  stood,  and 
the  eager-looking  villagers. 
Surely  it  was  but  yesterday  ; 
it  must  be  the  calendar  thai 
is  wrong  !  In  spirit  I  airi  now 
in  the  green  field  where  my 
public  ministry  began  with- 
out intending  to  begin.  The 
afternoon    was    calm — not   a 
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leaf  did  more  than  nod  to  the  summer 
breeze  ;  the  cattle  chewed  the  cud  in 
the  adjacent  fields  with  quite  Sabbatic 
serenity.  Hence  the  almost  paralysis 
with  which  I  recall  the  incredible  fact 
that  I  broke  like  a  sudden  thunder- 
storm on  that  rural  calm  with  the 
text  : 

//  shall  be  more  tohrable  Jor  Tyre 
and  Si  don  at  the  judgment,  than  for 
you. — Luke  x.  14. 

In  accompanying  my  friends  to 
the  place  of  meeting  the  idea  of 
preaching  did  not  occur  to  my  mind. 
I  went  out  a  hearer ;  I  came  back  a 
preacher.  To  my  own  consciousness 
I  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit,  and 
then  and  there  made  a  medium  of 
judgment  and  doom.  My  suljject 
certainly  did  not  correspond  with  the 
environment  :  in  relation  to  that  en- 
vironment it  was  not  only  an  en- 
croachment, it  was  a  violence  and 
an  outrage  ;  for  it  seemed  to  smite  as 
with  lightning  the  benediction  which  involved  us  in 
light  and  peace  and  spiritual  music.  Yet  it  could  not 
be  helped.  It  has  always  been  my  way  to  follow  my 
uppermost  thought,  and  to  reply  on  the  spot  to  the  most 
clamorous  appeal.  I  have  seldom  been  able  to  avail 
myself  of  the  comfort  and  real  utility  of  delay.  The 
action  has  often  been  extemporaneous,  and  it  is  of  the 
Lord's  mercy  that  in  many  instances  it  has  not  consumed 
me.     My  second  text  was  in  the  same  doomful  strain  : 

//  /  whet  My  glittering 
sword,  and  Mine  hand  take  hold 
on  judgment  j  I  "will  render. 
vengeance  to  Mine  enemies,  and 
7iiill  reward  them  that  hate  Me. 
—  Deut.  xxxii.  41. 

That  discourse  also  was 
preached  on  a  summer  after- 
noon, and  under  a  hedge 
thick  with  wild  roses.  I  can 
recall  the  fragrance  of  flowers 
and  the  singing  of  Jjirds  ;  yet 
by  some  unaccountable  con- 
trariety of  feeling  I  plucked 
the  Divine  sword  from  its 
sheath,  and  waved  it,  as  if 
with  fury,  over  the  heads  of 
as  inoffensive  a  congregation 
as  ever  ploughed  the  land  or 
reaped  its  crops.  Even  at 
that  remote  time  I  must  have 
had  a  passion  of  my  own  ;  for 
one  of  my  youthful  admirers 
sent  me  a  little  poem,  ad- 
dressed to  myself,  which 
opens  with  these  congenial 
lines  : 

Anient,  enthusiastic  youth, 

Fit  herald  of  the  glorious  truth 

That  God  for  man  has  died. 

So  even  in  that  first  rude 
way  of  mine  some  good  must 
have    been     done     by     the 
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Spirit  that  has  not  scrupled  to  employ  even  ranis'  horns  for 
the  announcement  of  Divine  doom.  Recollections  of  my 
own  im[x;tuosity ,  I  may  indeed  say  violence,  have  always 
enabled  me  to  take  a  kindly  view  of  the  least  controlled 
ways  of  young  beginners  like  myself.  I  do  not  like  a 
beginner  to  be  too  staid.  Young  trees  should  grow  a 
good  deal  of  wood.  Heaven  knows  they  will  have  pruning 
enough  by-and-by,  and  not  always  by  expert  hands  or  the 
most  refined  instruments 

And  who  was  the  youthful  admirer  who  described  me 
iis  "  Ardent,  enthusiastic  youth  ?  "  It  was  Ann  Nesbitt,  of 
Horsley  Hills,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  A  most 
interesting  paper  read  before  the  Newcastle  Antiquarian 
Society  contains  a  paragraph  which  may  help  me  here. 
Referring  to  a  [jrolonged  and  serious  theological  and  legal 
contention  about  the  property  of  the  little  village  chapel, 
we  read : 

"The  senior  deacon,  Mr.  William  Nesbitt,  appears  by 
the  correspondence  to  have  stuck  well  and  ably  to  the 
lawyers,  and  to  him  every  credit  is  due.  His  daughters 
were  members  of  the  congregation,  one  of  them  (Ann) 
subsequently  becoming  the  wife  of  Joseph  Parker,  of 
Hexham,  then  a  rising  young  minister,  now  the  well-known 
Dr.  Parker  of  the  City  Temple.  Mrs.  Parker,  a  hymnist  of 
no  mean  merit,  died  in  the  prime  of  life." 

For  some  twelve  years  we  lived  together  in  the 
•deepest  happiness.  Ann  Nesbitt  had  indeed,  like 
her  noble  and  Ca:sar-like  father,  no  ordinary  poetic  in- 
stinct. I  could  quote  many  proofs  of  this,  but  only 
one  will   I  give,  as  it   throws   some  light  on    our   house- 


hold life.  What  the  acrostic  .says  of  me  I  could  .say 
with  deeper  emphasis  of  her  tender,  gentle,  all-comfort- 
ing soul. 

J-oinc(l  logclher  :    ()  Kt-lovVl 
(J-iirs  hii.s  prov'd  a  lilis.srul  plight; 
S-everancc  alone  is  sorrow, 
K-vcry  other  uricf  is  light. 
I'  riccless  tie!i.surc  sure  is  mine, 
Il-aving  all  that  heart  of  thine  ! 
P-earls  and  (jems  let  others  covet  ; 
A  II   I  wish  in  thee   I  find  : 
Rivers  of  Affection  —  Patience— 
K  indness- none  can  know  how  kind. 
K-ver  may  (Jod's  benison 
R  est  thy  honoured  head  upon. 

In  due  time  I  sought  and  found  admission  into  the 
regular  ministry  amongst  the  Independents,  but  before 
doing  so,  I  entered  upon  a  relation  which  happily  affected 
my  whole  future  life.  So  long  ago,  that  I  seem  to  be 
reviving  a  dream  !  But  dreams  may  be  amongst  the 
sweetest  realities  of  life,  and  therefore  they  must  not  be 
forgotten  as  phantoms  without  meaning.  Come  again, 
then,  O  happy  dream  of  happy  youth  I 

I  remember  the  old  farmhouse  well,  although  it  must  be 
nearly  fifty  years  since  I  first  saw  the  dear  old  place. 
Square,  stone-built,  with  a  neat  little  garden  on  two  sides, 
and  a  farm)ard  on  the  third,  it  stood  in  a  very  large  and 
beautiful  pasture,  which  looked  comfortable  enough  in  the 
summer-tiine,  bright  with  millions  of  buttercups  and  daisies, 
and  sleek  cattle  enjoying  its  fatness.  The  sweet  old  home- 
stead  always    has   a    summer    look    in    my   memory.      I 
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remember  how  the  warm  sun  used  to  bathe  the  window  of 
my  snug  little  chamber ;  and  the  little  chamber  itself,  with 
its  ancient  mahogany,  its  snowy  dimity,  its  blue-and-white 
ware,  its  quaint  pictures,  and  its  low  roof,  I  must  remember 
for  ever.  Sweet  old  home  !  My  heart  aches  when  I  think 
of  it — yet  to  think  of  it  is  one  of  my  tenderest  joys.  I  often 
close  my  eyes  and  call  up  the  whole  scene.  The  fine  old 
man,  the  father,  with  honest  look,  a  forehead  high  and  white, 
a  nose  Roman  in  its  form  and  dignity,  and  a  mouth  sweet 
and  gentle  in  a  rare  degree ;  then  the  good  old  mother — a 
veritable'  Mrs.  Poyser  in  many  ways — always  busy,  one 
baking  succeeding  another,  her  dairy  work,  her  chickens 
and  ducklings,  her  brushings  and  cleansings,  all  claiming 
her  attention,  not  as  drudgery,  but  as  work  she  took  a 
pleasure  in.  Then  the  daughter,  Annie  by  name,  the  soul 
I  loved,  the  girl  that  saved  me,  and  made  me  a  man.  Ah 
me  !  my  heart  throbs  quickly  when  I  think  of  her.  She 
was  always  to  be  young,  and  I  was  always  to  offer  her  all  my 
love,  and  life  was  to  open  before  us  broadly  and  sunnily, 
and  byand-by  we  were  to  keep  the  old  folks,  when  work- 
ing days  were  done.  How  still,  how  sweetly  peaceful, 
the  old  house  was  on  summer  afternoons,  as  Annie  and 
I  sat  on  the  doorstep  looking  into  the  garden,  and  listening 
to  the  birds  without  and  the  slow  ticking  of  the  long-cased 
clock  within  !  Father  was  away  in  the  "far  field,"  mother 
was  hidden  in  the  dairy,  doing  her  work  most  cheerily,  and 
all  the  servants  were  "  helping  with  the  hay."  Now — so  far 
off ! — I  catch  the  odour  of  the  new-cut  hay,  and  I  see  the 
mother's  meaning  look  as  she  brought  each  of  us  a  cup  of 
milk,  and  upbraided  us  for  wasting  our  time  and  running 
the  danger  of  a  sunstroke.  I  knew  she  liked  us  to  be  just 
as  we  were  and  where  we  were,  and  that  she  was  planning 
some  mother's  surprise  in  the  way  of  baking  for  the 
afternoon  tea.  All  her  wonders,  nearly,  came  out  in  that 
direction.  The  creaming  being  satisfactory,  and  the  butter 
turning  out  well,  Annie's  mother  gave  thanks  by  making  a 
cake  of  special  excellence  for  our  afternoon  entertainment. 
Despise  such  proofs  of  life  who  may ;  I  treasure  them,  and 
thank  God  for  the  good  woman  who  did  "what  she  could." 
Would  God  she  were  living  now  !  I  would  s°e  that  she 
had  the  best  seat  at  my  fireside  ;  and  if  I  could  find  out 
what  she  liked  most,  she  should  have  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
kindness  she  showed  me  when  I  went  a-wooing  to  her 
sweet  Annie.  Nothing  did  the  mother  do  to  spoil  that 
wooing ;  no  unkind  word  did  she  ever  speak ;  no  thorn 
did  she  ever  place  near  the  rose  :  she  called  us  both  very 


silly,  and  wondered  how  we  could  go  on  so,  and,  putting  a. 
corner  of  her  apron  to  her  kind  eyes,  she  hoped  we  would 
always  be  happy.  And  the  father  was  just  as  good.  I 
recall  his  nightly  prayers  in  the  large  farm  kitchen  as 
distinctly  as  if  I  had  heard  them  but  a  week  ago.  Long,, 
solemn,  and  most  minute  were  those  prayers,  so  long  that 
the  ploughmen  were  asleej)  when  they  were  ended,  and  so 
solemn  that  the  Day  of  Judgment  might  have  been  at  hand. 
And  the  Sundays,  can  they  ever  be  forgotten  ?  The  little 
old  church  on  the  hillside,  the  parson  who  never  pretended 
to  the  dignity  or  the  trouble  of  a  thought,  and  the  wheezy 
organ  that  could  boast  of  nothing  but  immemorial  age  ! 
Then  the  Sunday  nights,  when  I  had  to  tell  all  the  town 
news  and  all  the  town  tales  I  knew.  To  see  the  rustic 
surprise  was  something  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The 
good  old  mother  was  glad  that  she  lived  in  the  country, 
"  where  such  things  never  happened,"  and  the  solemn 
father  lifted  his  hands  in  wonder  to  hear  what  could  be 
done  in  towns.  Tame  enough  all  this,  no  doubt ;  yet  to 
me  a  very  tender  memory.  In  many  a  day-dream  I  go 
back  to  that  old  farmhouse,  and  think  of  it  as  home.  The 
father  and  the  mother  are  still  there  ;  so  is  Annie  ;  the  sun 
still  shines  on  the  grey  slate  roof;  Gyp  still  welcomes  me 
with  a  cordial  bark  and  much  wagging  of  his  shaggy  tail ; 
and  all  things  are  where  they  stood  a  lifetime  ago.  So 
much  for  the  dream.  Alas  for  the  fact  !  The  house  is 
standing,  but  it  is  full  of  strangers.  The  old  man  and  his 
wife  lie  in  the  quiet  churchyard  ;  and  Annie — where  is 
she  ?  Has  she  grown  old  along  with  me  ?  Would  the 
kind  God  ever  divide  lives  so  intermixed  as  ours?  Let 
me  dream  again,  and  see  if  I  can  find  one  like  Annie 
amongst  all  the  angels  that  will  shine  upon  me  in  vision. 

On  November  15,  185 1,  Ann  Nesbitt  and  I  became 
husband  and  wife,  and  so  we  lived  until  September,  1863. 
Our  life  was  a  life  of  peace,  and  of  more  than  peace,  as 
that  term  is  usually  understood,  as  will  appear  from  the 
acrostic  written  by  her  gentle  and  industrious  hand.  Never 
was  the  grace,  or  the  virtue,  of  prudence  more  beautifully 
realised.  Ann  Nesbitt  never  said  an  unwise  word.  With 
the  congregation  at  Banbury  and  with  the  congregation  at 
Manchester  she  was  a  universal  favourite.  Under  the 
blessing  of  God  my  ministry  in  both  spheres  owes  all  its 
best  success  to  her  patient  and  most  formative — may  I  riot 
say  her  most  educative  and  encouraging } — service  in  our 
home  life.  This  testimony  I  do  most  lovingly  and  grate- 
fully bear  after  the  lapse  of  a  lifetime. 


The  Poetic  Way 


IT  is  the  Lord  who  is  speaking, 
to  Abram ;  the  Lord  is  speaking  about  a  great 
future.  Without  the  future  the  present  is  pithless,  fruit 
with  the  juice  taken  out.  We  live  in  the  future  ;  without 
it  we  should  wither  and  die.  But  there  is  a  present. 
Abram  hears  about  the  future,  and  the  Lord  says  to  him 
that  he  shall  not  personally  be  in  that  future  :  "  Thou  shalt 
go  to  thy  fathers."  How  the  message  is  softened !  It  is 
a  message,  and  a  message  of  darkness,  and  of  visible 
removal  and  extinction;  but  there  is  a  family  tone  in  it, 
there  is  a  great  domestic  music  under  the  whole  communi- 
cation.    God  could  have  said  to  Him,   "  Thou  shalt  die  ; 


BY    THE    LATE    DR.    PARKER 

"  T/iou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers^'' — Gen.  xv.  15. 

The  Lord  is  speaking  thou  shalt  be  removed ;  thou  shalt  perish  froin  the  eyes  of 
men."  That  would  not  have  been  the  poetic  way.  God 
is  poesy  ;  God  is  the  Poet — that  is  to  say,  he  is  the  Creator, 
and  creation  is  poetry,  making,  fashioning,  shaping,  and 
embodying  in  fit  words  fit  thoughts. 

Let  us  contemplate  the  poetic  way,  God's  way  of  telling 
us  things  that  would  be  very  hard  to  hear  if  they  were  told 
baldly  and  roughly.  See  how  God  calls  the  angel  of  poesy 
to  speak  the  prose  of  fact.  "  Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers." 
Then  it  will  not  be  a  going  in  any  dreary  and  depleting 
sense ;  it  will  be  at  the  other  end  a  coming.  That  is 
precisely  the  idea  which  God  intended  to  convey.     Look  at 
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the  other  end  of  the  going,  and  you  will  see  a  door  open 
and  a  light  shining  and  a  face  that  gathers  up  the  beauty 
of  the  ages  looking  through  the  open  door  and  beaming 
like  a  great  welcome.  How  otherwise  the  message  could 
have  been  conveyed,  in  what  blunt  terms,  with  what 
austerity  ?    Who  fails  to  gather  up  into  his  face  an  expression 


are  all  waiting  for  thee,  they  do  not  seem  complete  without 
thee ;  they  are  looking  out  for  Abram,  and  thou  shaft  lie 
taken  to  them  ;  thou  shalt  even  go  to  them  " — as  if  the  man 
had  recovered  his  strength  for  one  final  effort,  and  had  gone 
forth  like  a  soldier  to  meet  the  waiting  host.  God  is 
always  telling  us  things  in  a   poetic  way,  but  we  are  so 
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of  dejection  and  despair  when  he  communicates  to  a'friend 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  case  of  dissolution  ?  The  communi. 
eating  friend  lowers  his  voice,  shades  his  eyes,  and  speaks 
of  death,  breaks  the  news  to  the  soul  that  knows  well 
enough  what  is  going  to  happen.  When  the  Lord  under- 
takes to  break  the  news  to  Abram,  it  would  seem  to  be 
news  carried  up  to  the  point  of  music.  "Abram,  thou 
shalt  be  carried  to  thy  fathers."    As  who  should  .say,  "  They 


literal  and  so  foolish  that  we  do  not  believe  Him  until 
He  tells  us  bluntly  that  we  are  going  to  die.  We  understand 
common,  rough,  vulgar  ways,  but  the  delicacies  of  Divine 
communication,  the  exquisite  music  of  a  Divine  revelation, 
our  ears  are  too  full  of  noise,  the  uproar  of  the  streets,  to 
let  the  music  through.  You  have  noticed  the  euphony  of 
the  Bible,  the  musical  way  of  telling  things ;  even  the 
prose  is'  breezy,  as  if  it  would  be  musical  if  it  could.     There 
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is  a  prose  that  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  poetry;  it 
is  not  formal  poetry,  hut  it  is  the  very  soul  of  poetry,  and 
we  may  hear  it  all  day  long  if  we  like,  and  be  made 
glad  by  it,  so  glad  that  we  shall  not  see  the  descending 
darkness  of  the  night. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  euphony  or  musical 
cadence  and  speech  ;  it  belongs  to  the  genius  of  the  book, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  genius  of  Divine  revelation.  The 
men  who  companied  with  God  caught  His  style.  Said  one, 
a  venerable  man  whose  heart  was  one  big  bruise,  who  had 
been  brought  in  from  knavery,  deceit,  and  manifold  lying, 
so  that  he  might  see  the  better  things,  and  catch  the 
infection  of  the  high  society — said  he  to  his  sons,  "  Thou 
shalt  yet  bring  dowri  my  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave."  That  is  the  kind  of  poetry  that  Divine  grace 
works  in  a  man's  speech  ;  it  gives  him  the  ideal  view  of 
things,  and  gravens  sorrow  into  a  kind  of  imaged  angel- 
He  did  not  say,  "  You  will  kill  me ;  you  will  break  my  heart: 
you  will  cruelly  use  me."  All  these  terms  would  have  been 
common  and  perfectly  appropriate ;  but  he  conveys  the 
thought  without  calling  in  the  roughness  of  the  clothing. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  in  effect,  "I  am  not  the  man  I  used  to  be  ; 
a  very  little  touch  would  put  me  over  the  brink."  If  this 
thing  that  ye  propose  should  happen,  I  shall  be  brought 
down,  and  my  grey  hairs  will  be  brought  down  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  Oh  that  miracle  of  destiny  !  oh  that  shaft 
that  pierces  the  heart  without  making  any  noise !  This  is 
the  Bible  way.  Observe,  the  sorrow  is  there,  the  great 
possible  distress  is  already,  as  if  in  the  very  vision  of  the 
people,  becoming  a  visible  fact ;  yet  how  delicately  it  is 
touched  !  Oh  for  that  delicate,  artistic.  Divinely  artistic 
way !  It  would  help  the  pulpit  to  a  nobler  standing,  it 
would  invest  the  forsaken  altar  with  a  new  and  ineffable 
charm.  We  may  be  doing  awful  things  without  fully 
realising  what  we  are  doing.  When  we  hurt  a  parent,  we 
may  be  taking  ten  years  off  his  life  ;  when  we  speak  an 
unkind  work  to  a  friend,  we  may  have  put  his  next  birthday 
off  for  five  years.  There  is  such  a  way  of  spoiling  things  ; 
there  is  such  an  evil  genius  of  giving  a  kiss  and  taking  the 
blessing  out  of  it.  We  ourselves  know  what  this  is;  we  say, 
"  It  was  not  only  the  thing  spoken,  but  the  way  in  which  it 
was  spoken.  It  was  not  that  the  thing  itself  was  of  any  great 
pecuniary  value,  but  it  was  given  with  such  a  charin  of 
manner,  with  such  evident  sympathy  and  masonry  of  heart, 
that  the  gift  was  multiplied  sevenfold.  That  is  precisely 
the  idea  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  discover  in  the  Bible. 
We  have  it  in  our  own  speech  ;  we  got  it  out  of  the  Bible ; 
consciously  br  unconsciously,  it  is  one  of  the  unacknowledged 
miracles  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  I  want  to  show  what  it 
will  all  come  to  in  the  long  run.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
break  evil  news,  to  speak  to  a  heart  already  overloaded  ! 
Who  can  touch  a  wound  without  hurting  it  ?  Only  Jesus, 
and  those  who  are  scholars  cf  that  Master.  David  wanted 
news,  but  hardly  knew  how  to  ask  for  it ;  yet  he  must  ask, 
his  heart  was  in  this  sacred  business,  and  his  heart  could 
not  be  kept  silent.  So  he  said,  "  Is  the  young  man  Absalom 
safe?"  The  king  knew  the  answer  before  he  received  it. 
The  countenance  of  Cushi  was  itself  a  speech.  Cushi,  the 
poet,  for  the  moment  answered,  "  The  enemies  of  my  lord 
the  king,  and  all  that  rise  against  thee  to  do  thee  hurt,  be 
as  that  young  man  is."  He  did  not  need  to  elaborate, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  paraphrase.  What  a  way  of,  as 
we  should  say,  breaking  the  news  !  And  the  king  received 
it  as  a  poet ;  he  was  much  moved,  he  went  up  to  the 
chamber  over  the  gate  and  wept,  and  as  he  wept,  thus  he 
said :  "  O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son  !  My  son  Absalom, 
would  God  I  had  died  for  thee !     O  Absalom,  my  son,  my 


son  !  "  This  is  the  delicacy  of  the  Bible,  this  is  the  Divine 
touch.  Might  not  we  as  ministers,  parents,  teachers,  have 
got  nearer  to  the  hearts  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal  if 
our  manner  had  been  more  poetical,  ideal,  more  exquisite 
and  dainty  in  its  whole  tone  and  application  ?  Perhaps  we 
might  have  saved  that  man  if  we  had  spoken  to  him  more 
persuasively.  Did  I  not  hinder  the  Gospel  when  I  de- 
nounced the  sin  instead  of  magnifying  the  mercy  !  Ought 
I  not  to  have  foreborne  the  rude  threatening  until  I  had 
stated  the  case  to  the  accused  soul  ?  Should  I  not  have 
begun  with  the  mercy .'  Is  it  not  true,  as  Tennyson  says, 
"  He  showed  me  all  the  sin,  for  He  showed  me  all  the 
mercy"?  I  will  bethink  me  about  this.  I  may  have  been 
wrong ;  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  more  gentle  and 
delicate  in  my  communication  to  the  sinner ;  I  should  have 
begun  mayhap  at  some  other  point ;  the  blame  must  be 
mine ;  the  man  might  have  been  saved ;  I  lectured  him 
when  I  ought  to  have  persuaded  him. 

Then  said  Job  (x.  21),  "Before  I  go  whence  I  shall 
not  return."  What  a  fine  sense  of  distance  !  what  a  per- 
ception of  perspective  !  He  does  not  say,  "  Before  I  die ; 
before  I  am  crushed  like  a  mother  or  driven  away  by  the 
wind  like  some  withered  leaf,"  but  "  Before  I  go  whence  I 
shall  not  return."  How  much  can  be  conveyed  by  a  tone  ! 
Mark  you.  Job  does  not  put  death  away,  but  he  takes  hold 
of  it  in  a  fashion  quite  Biblical.  The  grave  is  there,  but  he 
brings  flowers  and  strews  them  all  over,  and  almost  creates 
the  enquiry,  "  Where  is  the  grave  ?  "  It  may  be  for  the  time 
flowered  out  of  existence  :  it  may  be  so  beflowered  as  to 
be  a  kind  of  spring  garden.  That  is  the  right  way.  And 
there  was  a  tomb — where?  In  the  garden.  I  would  rather 
say  the  tomb  was  in  the  garden  than  say  only,  the  tomb. 
There  is  a  flower  of  language,  there  is  a  botany  of  speech, 
there  is  a  way  of  bringing  in  all  the  plants  and  so  planting 
them  that  we  shall  not  see  the  grave. 

Yet  I  must  call  attention  to  the  terrible  frankness  of  the 
Bible.  When  it  wants  to  be  frank,  no  book  can  compare 
with  it.  "The  rich  man  died,  and  lifted  up  his  eyes  in 
hell" — where  there  are  no  flowers,  no  singing  birds,  no  hint 
of  spring.  Jesus  could  be  very  terrible.  "  Whited  sepul- 
chres !  "  said  he — •"  hypocrites  !  "  And  he  skinned  them 
with  a  scorching  sneer.  So  the  preacher  must  sometimes 
be  like  his  book,  but  always  his  deliverance  must  be 
tempered  by  the  reflection  and  the  most  solemn  conviction 
that  he  condemns  hiinself  before  he  condemns  others.  The 
preacher  has  to  use  the  word  hell;  the  preacher  has  to 
expose  and  denounce  hypocrisy ;  the  preacher  has  to  take 
the  visor  off  the  face  of  insincerity,  but  always  with  that 
singular  way  that  carries  with  it  its  own  suggestion  and 
application,  which  shows  that  he  is  only  reading  his  own 
heart  when  he  is  telling  other  men  to  repent  and  be  saved. 
The  Apostle  Paul,  who  can  teach  us  and  the  whole  Church 
throughout  all  the  ages,  expressed  this  thought  in  his  own 
graphic  way.  "  Knowing  the  terror,"  said  he,  "  we  per- 
suade." This  is  an  exquisite  combination  of  two  thoughts. 
"  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade  men."  Not 
that  we  rebuke  and  reproach  them,  not  that  we  stand  up  as 
superior  persons  and  ask  them  to  become  as  good  as  we 
are — nothing  can  be  further  from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel ; 
but  knowing  judgment,  retribution,  everlasting  punishment, 
we  persuade  men  to  avoid  evil  and  to  come  away  from  the 
gathering  j.idgment-fires.  Who  has  the  genius  of  persuasion  ? 
Let  him  thank  God.  Who  can  make  the  Gospel  most  musical 
in  all  its  deliverances  without  taking  out  of  it  its  stern 
aspect  and  claim  of  righteousness?  Hail  him  as  beautiful 
feet  standing  on  the  mountains  proclaiming  and  offering 
peace.     We  must  endeavour  as  Churches  to  organise,  if  the 
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expression  may  be  allowed,  the  great  gift  of  persuasiveness. 
We  can  do  so  much  judging  by  not  judging.  Oh  the  fine  art, 
the  delicate  guile,  the  Divine  equipment !  We  may  convert 
a  man  from  the  error  of  his  way  by  assuring  him  that  we 
expect  better  things  from  him,  that  we  look  to  him  for 
an  example,  and  that  we  are  perfectly  sure  whatever  he 
did  in  certain  civil  and  social  ways  he  did  through  a 
moment's  forgetfulness  and  not  of  set,  hard  purpose.  Some- 
times a  man  rises  to  expectation  ;  Zaccheus  did.  Jesus 
made  a  man  of  him  by  one  word  of  encouragement ;  He 
turned  him  from  the  little,  mean,  selfish  creature,  and  set 
him  up  a  son  of  Abraham.  What  great  work  we  might 
have  done  in  that  direction.  Everybody  outside  the  house 
of  Zaccheus  was  hooting  and  howling ;  they  murmured 
that  Jesus,  who  professed  the  beauty  of  God,  had  gone  to  be 
guest  with  a  man  who  was  a  sinner,  and  they  filled  the  air 
with  their  complaints  and  rebukes.  And  when  Jesus  heard 
the  people  call  Zaccheus  "a  man  that  was  a  sinner,"  Jesus 
turned  and  said,  "This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house, 
forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham."  Then  the 
man's  heart  was  opened,  and  his  fists  were  unclenched,  and 
his  wealth  was  allowed  to  pour  out  to  the  poor,  to  the 
wronged,  and  to  the  friendless. 

How  did  Jesus  Christ  describe  His  own  mission  ?     Jesus 

described  His  mission  in  the  same  delicate  and  poetic  way. 

.  "  Forasmuch  as  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 

save  that  which  is  lost "  ;  and  in  being  lost  it  still  retained 

its  preciousness.    The  jewel  was  not  depleted  of  its  gold  or 

its  living  stone  of  fire  by  being  lost.     Because  it  is  such  a 

stone,  go  find  it.     If  it  were  a  worthless  stone,  take  no  heed 

of  it.     Worthless  stones  are  better  lost.      But  the  Son  of 

Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost,  being 

so  precious,   so  almost   necessary  to  the  completeness  of 

Heaven.     There  is  one  poor  lost  lamb,  shepherd ;  go  and 

find  it.     It  is  a  lamb,  it  belongs  to  a  history  of  gentleness 

1  and  usefulness  and  duty ;   go,  fare  thee  well  for  to-night, 

[  return  not  except  thou  bring  the  lamb  back.     That  is  the 

'Gospel.     Do  not  go  to  a  man  and  tell  him  that  he  is  an 

!  unpardonable  sinner  and  a  guilty  wretch.     That  may  be 

perfectly  true,  and  he  will  see  the  truth  of  it  by-and-by ; 

[we  see  some  things  more  clearly  after  conversion.      But 

[go  and  say,    "You  have  lost   your   road,  have  you  not? 

You  are  going  in  search  of  something  you  cannot  find  ;  you 

I  yourself  are  lost.     I  have  been  lost ;  I  once  needed  a  friend 

to  take  me  back  again  from  the  silent  desert  and  rocky 

places.     Now,  if  I  could  show  you  the  way  back,  I  should 

indeed   be  honoured."      To   take  bick  a   lost  jewel  is   a 

j  reward ;  the  very  action   is   its  own  compensation.     Now, 

^if  you  are  at  all  under  a  sense   of  loss,  I  can  tell  you 

[how  I  was  saved;  if  you  would  like  to  hear  that  story,  I 

tell  you  all  about  the  case.     Let  me,  at  all  events, 

'relate  the  facts  as  they  occurred  in  my  own  experience,  and 

I  who  knows  but  that  in  relating  those  facts  you  may  have 

I  a  sense  of  being  recovered.     What  say  you  ?     How  did 

Jesus  Christ  address  the  people   that   were   round   about 

fHim?     Did  He  say,  "You  are  ns  wicked  as  you  possibly 

[  can  be ;  you  have  insulted  God ;  you  have  offended  Heaven  ; 

'you  have  outraged  the  very  spirit  of  righteousness"?    All 

j  that  would  have  been  true  ;  but  Jesus  Christ  said,  "  All  ye 

\  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden."     No  man  was  unaware  of 


the  meaning  of  those  tender  words.  Every  man  is  heavy 
laden,  every  man  carries  a  great  sorrow,  almost  too  much 
for  him  sometimes,  in  his  heart ;  and  we  all  labour,  where 
we  might  sing  and  rejoice.  What  an  introduction  to  a  great 
offer !  Jesus  Christ  did  not  descrilje  the  people  in  terms 
that  brought  shame  to  their  cheeks  ;  He  said  in  effect, 
"  This  is  a  weary  world,  and  every  man  has  his  own  grief, 
every  spirit  has  its  own  wound  and  its  own  bitterness.  Now, 
if  any  of  you  feel  yourselves  to  be  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
if  you  will  come  to  Me,  I  will  give  you  rest."  It  was  not 
only  a  Gospel,  it  was  a  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel ;  it  was 
a  great  gift  of  the  Divine  heart ;  it  implied  all  that  you 
mean  by  stern  and  austere  statement  of  actual,  moral  fact. 
Sometimes  it  is  better  to  imply  the  thing  than  roughly 
to  state  it ;  the  rough  statement  may  come  afterwards 
when  we  are  better  able  to  bear  it ;  yea,  we  ourselves,  in 
proportion  as  our  best  nature  is  touched,  will  be  our  own 
severest  accusers.  It  is  better  that  the  sinner  should  come 
to  God  and  say,  "  How  long  didst  Thou  t)ear  with  me  ! 
Now  that  I  have  tasted  of  Thy  grace,  I  wonder  that  Thou 
didst  suspend  Thy  judgment  one  moment.  Oh  !  so  vile  was 
I,  I  wonder  Thou  didst  not  set  Thy  foot  upon  me  and  crush 
me  out  of  existence.  Thou  art  a  God  of  mercy.  I  see  my 
sin  since  I  have  been  lovingly  and  penitently  at  the  Cross." 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  ignore  the  sinfulness  of  sin  ;  Jesus 
Christ  calls  men  to  repentance.  Jesus  Christ  knew  the  fire 
of  God,  and  His  own  name,  being  fully  translated,  may 
bear  such  enlarged  cognomen  as,  "The  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
God  has  come  to  us  in  all  gentleness  ;  He  tells  us  that  He 
planted  a  vineyard,  and  was  disappointed  by  the  poor 
fruitage ;  He  tells  us  that  He  has  stretched  out  His  arms 
all  the  day  long  ;  He  says  He  is  wearying  to  see  us  home 
again.  He  represented  Himself  as  a  man  whose  son  had 
come  back  in  such  a  destitute  condition,  but  that  the  man 
coming  back  hardly  got  half  his  prayer  out  of  his  muflled 
throat  until  His  nevv  garments  were  upon  him,  and  the 
jewel  flashed  on  his  fingers.  It  hath  pleased  God  to  put 
Himself  under  all  these  pictures  and  parables,  so  that  we 
may  get  some  kind  of  apprehension  of  His  real  qualities 
of  love  ;  at  the  same  time.  He  has  not  hidden  from  us  that 
He  has  been  badly  treated,  worse  than  the  ox  or  the  ass 
has  treated  his  proprietor  and  his  owner  in  any  and  every 
sense.  Sometimes  He  has  been  moved  to  great  wrathful- 
ness  of  expression.     He  says,  "  If  My  hand  take  hold  of 

judgment,  if  I  whet  My  glittering  sword "    We  have  had 

the  judgment — that  is  always  present,  it  is  never  to  be 
ignored ;  only  the  Apostle  was  able  to  use  the  terror  as  an 
instrument  or  inspiration  of  persuasion. 

Now,  this  same  rule  applies  all  through  and  through  life. 
If  you  are  going  to  teach  that  boy  of  yours  to  be  a  good 
scholar,  do  not  be  telling  him  time  after  time  during  every 
day  that  he  is  a  dunce.  If  you  are  going  to  persuade  your 
hoy  to  remain  at  home,  and  be  better  in  some  of  his  habits, 
do  not  lecture  him,  do  not  hector  him,  but  by  some  subtle 
spiritual  way  get  round  about  him,  and  pour  into  his  whole 
life  a  godly  influence,  and  show  him  how  loving  you  are. 
Your  heart  is  bruised,  and  you  could  denounce  the  boy 
highly,  and  you  could  denounce  him  righteously,  and  every 
severe  word  you  use  would  be  the  right  word.  But  there  is 
another  way — another  way — another  way. 


Concessions  to  Christ. — "  It  is  certainly  possible  to  utter 
'  this  sentiment  with  regard  to  Christ,  'Thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God ' ;  and  yet  go  no  further.  The  thought  or 
science  that  speaks  thus  is  apt  to  keep  him,  like  any  other 
subject,  outside  of  it.  The  chief  office  of  science,  with  regard 
to  all  other  things,  is  to  define  them,  to  put  its  mark  of 
classification   upon   them,  to  catalogue  them,  and  have  done 


with  them.  And  thus  it  deals  with  Christ ;  it  calls  Him  a 
teacher  come  from  God.  All  things  come  from  God.  Many 
are  teachers,  some  higher,  some  lower.  Of  the  teachers 
that  come  from  God,  He  .is  the  highest,  the  most  perfect 
e.xample  that  has  or  will  come.  And  having  thus  defined  Him, 
exhausted  Him,  science  has  no  time  to  lose,  and  starts  away 
on  other  and  newer  explorations." 
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The    Blindness    of    Madge    Tyndall 


BY  SILAS  K.  HOCKING 


CHAPTER  V 
Reviving    Hopes 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings; 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

Shakespeare. 

JOHN  SLEEMAN  waited  a  whole  week  before  he  showed 
himself  to  Madge.  She  heard,  of  course,  that  he  was  in 
Bexmouth.  She  heard  the  day  after  his  arrival  when  she  came 
back  from  her  walk  ;  she  learnt,  too,  that  her  father  had  invited 
him  up  to  dinner,  and  that  he  had  excused  himself  for  a  few  days. 
Madge  was  duly  grateful  for  these  trifling  considerations.  John 
Sleeman  went  up  considerably  in  her  estimation.  He  had  more 
refinement  than  she  had  credited  him  with.  She  blamed  her- 
self for  not  thinking  better  of  him  in  days  gone  by.  He  was 
not  so  well  educated,  nor  so  clever,  nor  so  handsome,  nor  so 
young  as  Dr.  Studley  ;  but  a  good  solid  character  was  worth  a 
great  deal.  Indeed,  it  was  worth  everything.  Mere  showy 
accomplishments  might  be  very  atttactive,  but  unless  they  were 
backed  up  by  moral  qualities  they  were  only  so  much  tinsel.  In 
this  light  John  Sleeman  looked  well.  Everybody  had  a  good 
word  to  say  of  him.  He  was  steady,  industrious,  honest,  per- 
severing. By  dint  of  his  own  exertions  he  had  earned  wealth 
and  position.  And  when  he  came  back  to  his  native  town  he 
did  not  put  on  airs  and  look  scorn  on  the  humble  folks  he  had 
known  in  the  years  gone  by.  He  was  just  as  natural  as  when 
he  was  a  nobody. 

"  He  ain't  got  not  waun  bit  ov  pride,"  said  Jacob  Wherry 
one  afternoon,  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  jetty, 
enjoying  the  warm  sunshine — "not  waun  bit.  Why,  when  he 
met  me  yesterday  he  just  pulled  off  his  glove  to  shake  hands 
with  me  as  if  I  was  the  Dook  of  Portugal." 

" Ay,  that's 'im  to  a  T,"  observed  Dan'l  Udy.  "He  ain't 
like  none  of  they  furreners  an'  up-country  chaps,  which  you 
never  do  knaw  when  you've  got  'em.  As  I  do  say.  Squire  Sleeman 
is  waun  of  our  can  ;  we  do  knaw  'im." 

"Iss,  Dan'l,  that's  true,"  remarked  Israel  Beer.  "They  up- 
country  fellas  be  as  slippery  as  eels — if  you  catch  'em  you  caan't 
howld  'em.  Look  at  that  doctor  chap  as  played  fast  an'  loose 
with  the  Curate's  maid." 

"Look  at  'im,"  said  Dan'l,  with  quiet  scorn.  "I'd  like  to 
have  the  chance — I'd  hke  to  duck  him  this  blessed  minit." 

"  My  friend,  you're  not  likely  to  get  the  chance,"  said  Jacob 
patronisingly.  "  He's  took  a  berth  as  ship's  doctor  in  one  of 
they  big  ships  as  sails  to  Austrailia." 

"  Are  you  sure  ? "  asked  two  or  three  voices. 

"  Sartin.  A  friend  of  mine  saw  him  on  board.  Oh!  he's 
clever,  though  he  be  so  mean." 

"  He'll  come  to  some  bad  end,  you  mark  my  words,"  said 
Dan'l  solemnly.  "  But  as  I  do  say,  it  was  a  lucky  squeak  for 
Miss  Madge  ;  an'  p'r'aps  there'll  be  a  chance  for  the  Squire 
now." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  Jacob  observed  sagely.  "  Maidens 
be  terrible  wilful  things— terrible  wilful  ;  and  when  they  do  take 
on  they  be  terrible  blind,  too.  Now  they  do  say  that  Miss 
Madge  caan't  see  no  good  in  Squire  Sleeman  no  road." 

"  So  I've  heerd,"  Israel  interposed.  "She  must  be  terrible 
near-sighted." 

"  In  matters  of  them  sort  she's  as  blind  as  a  bat,"  said  Dan'l, 
with  energy.  "  But  she's  had  a  eye-opener  lately,  perhaps 
she'll  see  different  now." 

"The  Squire  'es  one  as  grows  on  you,"  remarked  Caleb 
Blight,  at  this  point.  "The  more  you  do  knaw  'im  the 
more  you  do  like  im.  He  ain't  as  smart  set  up  like  as 
Dr.  Studley " 

"  No,  but  he's  got  the  quality,"  thundered  Dan'l. 

"That's  what  I  was  goin'  to  say,"  said  Caleb,  "and  when  the 
Curate's  maid  gets  to  know  'im  proper,  she'll  see  they  qualities 
which  she's  blind  to  now." 

"It's  to  be  hoped  so,  anyhow,"  Israel  chimed  in,  "for  the 
Squire  'es  very  free  wi'  his  money  when  he  do  come  down  ; 
but  if  he  was  to  marry  a  up-country  wife,  Bexmouth  wouldn't 
see  much  more  of  'im." 


This  sentiment  was  generally  approved,  and  then  the  little 
group  dispersed.  But  the  blindness  of  Madge  Tyndall  to  the 
excellencies  of  Squire  Sleeman  came  up  again  and  again  for 
discussion,  not  only  among  the  fishermen,  but  among  their 
wives  and  among  the  tradespeople  as  well. 

The  little  dinner  which  the  Curate  gave  passed  off  very 
pleasantly.  John  Sleeman  was  just  a  shade  quieter  than  usual, 
but,  on  the  whole,  reserve  became  him  better  than  speech.  He 
was  politely  attentive  to  Madge,  but  no  more.  Most  of  his 
conversation  he  addressed  to  his  host,  with  an  occasional  remark 
to  Madge  or  her  mother.  The  Curate  looked  a  little  distressed. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  Squire's  love  for  his  daughter  had  died 
out,  in  which  case  the  hope  that  had  begun  to  revive  again  in 
his  heart  of  late  was  once  more  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Madge,  however,  looked  relieved  ;  she  had  anticipated  the  dinner 
with  many  misgivings.  To  be  compelled  to  talk  to  John  Slee- 
man was  always  an  annoyance  to  her,  and  so,  naturally,  she 
was  grateful  that  he  relieved  her  of  the  necessity. 

The  gentlemen  had  a  long  conversation  over  their  cigars, 
and,  to  the  Curate,  a  deeply  interesting  one.  John  Sleeman 
talked  much  more  freely  when  the  ladies  were  out  of  the  way. 
He  was  even  led  on  to  talk  about  himself — about  his  prospects 
and  enterprises — during  which  he  dropped  a  few  sentences  in  a 
casual  way  that  gave  the  Curate's  heart  quite  a  flutter,  and 
made  him  doubly  anxious  to  regard  him  in  the  light  of  a  son. 

But  a  fresh  difficulty  now  presented  itself.  It  really  seemed 
— judging  by  the  Squire's  conduct — that  he  had  ceased  to  care 
for  his  daughter.  He  had  been  in  Bexmouth  a  week,  and  to- 
night was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  to  her.  Nor  was  his 
greeting  remarkable  for  its  warmth.  Indeed,  he  seemed  quite 
indifferent.  He  was  just  polite  at  dinner  as  any  stranger  might 
be,  and  even  now  manifested  no  desire  to  adjourn  to  the 
drawing-room. 

The  Curate  grew  hot  and  cold  by  turns.  He  felt  that  a 
great  deal  was  at  stake.  For  twenty  years  he  had  struggled 
with  constantly  increasing  poverty.  For  twenty  years  he  had 
hoped  for  preferment  in  vain.  He  was  growing  old  and  grey 
in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  still  only  a  curate  was 
very  disappointing.  In  only  one  way  could  he  see  deliverance 
— a  union  between  John  Sleeman  and  Madge  would  change 
the  whole  complexion  of  his  life.  Sleeman  was  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice,  and  was  as  influential  as  he  was  rich. 
But  if  Sleeman  no  longer  cared  for  Madge — why,  then  all  his 
hopes  were  at  an  end. 

He  ordered  his  last  bottle  of  port  to  be  brought  up  from  the 
small  cellar.  It  cost  him  a  pang,  for,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  it 
would  be  long  before  he  could  fill  its  place  again.  But  he  was 
bound  to  get  at  the  truth  if  possible,  and  the  Squire  always 
talked  more  freely  when  under  the  genial  influence  of  wine. 

Sleeman  drained  his  glass  at  a  gulp  and  laid  it  down  ;  the 
Curate  only  sipped  his.  He  was  at  a  loss  how  to  begin  a 
conversation  that  would  lead  up  to  what  he  desired,  and  yet  he 
could  not  afford  to  let  such  a  favourable  opportunity  pass. 

Time,  however,  was  passing,  and  after  a  preliminary  cough, 
and  a  vigorous  poke  at  the  fire,  he  said,  in  a  would-be  careless 
way,  "  My  daughter  Madge  still  looks  pale.  Don't  you  think 
so,  Mr.  Sleeman  ?" 

"Well,  really,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  could  not  help  thinking  at 
dinner  how  well  she  looks." 

"  Perhaps  she  was  a  little  excited,"  the  Curate  said.  "  Your 
presence  would  naturally  account  for  that." 

"Do  you  think  so?  No,  don't  flatter  me.  I  believe  she  is 
quite  indifferent." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  "  was  the  half-joking  reply.  "  A  stranger 
would  say  the  indifference  was  on  your  side." 

"  Really  !  " 

"  I  am  quite  serious.  You  seem  to  have  got  over  your 
passion." 

"  Then  let  me  assure  you  it  is  not  so.  I  am  more  deeply  in 
love  with  your  daughter  than  ever  ;  I  thought  to-night  she 
looked  perfectly  lovely." 

"  She's  a  very  beautiful  girl,"  the  Curate  said,  with  a  distant 
look  in  his  eyes,  for  visions  of  ease  and  preferment  loomed 
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suddenly  before  him,  and  tlie  narrow  and  barely  furnished  room 
in  which  they  sat  melted  for  the  moment  into  thin  air. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  for  me  ?  "  Sleeman  asked, 
at  length,  in  very  humble  tones.  "  I  know  I  am  not  exactly 
young,  nor  have  I  the  style  of  those  young  fellows  who  have 
had  early  advantages.  I  have  only  a  true  honest  heart  to 
offer." 

The  Curate's  eyes  grew  moist.  The  man's  simple  honesty 
and  sincerity  touched  him.  Apart  from  his  wealth,  he  liked 
Sleeman  as  a  man.  There  was  something  so  transparent  about 
him — so  genuinely  honest,  so  free  from  cant. 

"  If  you  still  love  my  daughter,"  the  Curate  answered,  "  I 


"  No  !  don't  be  precipitate.  You  have  begun  exceedingly 
well.  If  she  thinks  at  first  that  you  don't  care,  it  may  be 
the  better  for  you.  Now  let  us  join  them  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

The  rest  of  the  evening  proved  somewhat  tame.  Madge 
was  not  altogether  at  her  ease.  She  did  her  best  to  be  agree- 
able, but  only  with  indifferent  success.  For  several  days  she 
had  been  trying  to  think  well  of  Mr.  Sleeman,  and  even  now 
she  could  but  admit  to  herself  that  he  had  behaved  exceedingly 
well.  Neither  by  word  or  look  or  tone  had  he  obtruded  himself 
upon  her  notice,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  she  could  not 
help  feeling  that  the  nearer  he  came  the  less  she  liked  him. 


ONCE  SHE   H.\D  TAKEN   HIS   HAND  TO  STEADY  HERSELF  UP  A  NARROW  PATH 


see  no  present  reason  why  you  may  not  win  her.  I  need  not 
tell  you  what  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  see  her  your  wife." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  Sleeman  answered 
[simply.      "And  yet  I  doubt  if  ever  she  will  get  to  care  for  me." 

"  Of  course,  that  remains  to  be  proved,"  the  Curate  answered. 
"Anyhow,  there  is  no  one  else  now  to  take  her  attention,  and 
after  her  recent  experience  she  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  away 
by  mere  appearances  again." 

"  And  that  tells  in  my  favour,  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  mean  no  reflection,"  the  Curate  answered  hastily.  "  I 
simply  wanted  to  point  out  that  after  such  an  experience,  real 
excellencies  are  bound  to  tell." 

"  Hut  you  would  not  advise  me  to  be  in  a  hurry  ?  " 


and  only  when  he  was  a  long  way  off  could  she  see  any  excel- 
lencies in  him  at  all. 

John  Sleeman  took  his  departure  early,  promising  to  drop  in 
again  in  a  few  days.  The  Curate  went  with  him  to  the  door. 
Madge  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  dropped  into  an  easy-chair 
with  a  book.  Mr.  Tyndall  came  back  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
staring  into  the  fire.  He  did  not  see  the  fire,  however  ;  he  saw- 
through  it  and  beyond  it.  What  his  guest  had  told  him  during 
the  evening  wove  itself  into  a  beautiful  picture,  in  which  a  large 
and  ivied  rectory  occupied  the  foreground,  with  a  stately  church 
behind. 

He  shifted  his  eyes  at  length,  and  turned  to  his  wife.  "  I 
think  I  haven't  told  you,  my  dear,"  he  began— he  called  her 
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"  rny  dear  "  more  from  force  of  habit  than  anything  else—"  that 
Mr.  Sleeman  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  estate 
in  Wiltshire." 

"  No,  love,"  she  answered  meekly,  looking  up  at  him  with 
languid  interest. 

"It  is  so.  I  forget  how  many  thousand  acres  it  contains  ; 
but  by  all  accounts  it  is  a  most  delightful  place.  And  a  curious 
thing  about  it  is  that  if  he  gets  it,  he  will  have  two  very  valuable 
livings  in  his  gift." 

"  Oh,  how  nice,  Scott  I "  his  wife  answered,  while  Madge 
pretended  to  go  on  with  her  reading. 

"  He's  a  most  remarkable  man,"  Mr.  Tyndall  continued, 
as  though  speaking  to  himself.  "  His  grasp  of  detail  is  amazing. 
He's  chairman  now  of  nine  wealthy  companies  which  he  has 
promoted,  besides  being  a  merchant  and  shipowner,  and  I  am 
told  he  stands  a  good  chance  of  being  the  Sheriff  of  London 
next  year." 

"  How  remarkable,  love  I"  observed  his  wife. 

"Yes,  it  is  remarkable  ;  and  yet  he's  as  humble  and  simple- 
minded  as  if  he  were  only  the  possessor  of  a  hundred  pounds." 

Madge  turned  the  leaves  of  her  book  with  unnecessary 
ostentation.  She  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  information 
vouchsafed  had  been  more  for  her  benefit  than  her  mother's, 
and  she  was  pained  that  her  father  should  so  openly  betray  his 
motive.  She  took  no  notice,  however,  of  anything  that  was 
said.  Her  downcast  eyes  betrayed  nothing,  and  by-and-by, 
when  the  conversation  drifted  into  commonplace  channels,  she 
rose  quietly  and  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER    VI 
Reflections 

When  Time,  who  steals  our  years  away, 

Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too, 
The  memory  of  the  past  will  stay 

And  half  our  joys  renew. 

MooRE. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  Mr.  Sleeman  called  to  see 
the  Curate  half  a  dozen  times.  Twice  he  met  Madge  when 
she  was  out  for  her  morning's  walk,  and  rambled  with  her 
along  the  beach  and  over  the  cliffs  ;  and  once  she  had  taken 
his  hand  to  steady  herself  up  a  narrow  path,  and  had  thanked 
him  very  sweetly  for  his  assistance.  Mr.  Sleeman  felt  com- 
forted and  hopeful.  Madge  was  freer  with  him  than  she  had 
ever  been,  and  they  had  discussed  the  weather  and  other 
interesting  matters  without  any  embarrassment  at  all.  He 
found  it  very  difficult  to  keep  back  the  words  that  were 
trembling  on  his  lips  ;  for  had  he  not  loved  Madge  ever  since 
she  was  a  little  girl,  and  had  he  not  made  a  vow  that,  sooner 
or  later,  she  should  be  his  wife  ?  Yet  he  knew  that  if  he 
were  over-hasty  he  might  spoil  his  chance.  Madge  would 
not  be  in  the  humour  yet  for  any  fresh  love-making.  He 
must  wait  until  the  wound  in  her  heart  had  fully  healed. 
In  another  three  months  he  would  come  down  to  Bexmouth 
again,  by  which  time  she  would,  perhaps,  be  in  the  humour 
to  listen  to  him. 

It  was  hard  to  wait  and  keep  silent.  Not  so  hard,  perhaps, 
as  for  some  men  ;  for  he  was  not  of  the  passionate  sort. 
Moreover,  he  had  trained  himself  to  patience  and  endurance. 
He  had  not  made  his  way  in  the  world  by  precipitate  action ; 
he  had  known  how  to  bide  his  time.  He  had  known  many 
a  man  fail  because  he  could  not  play  awaiting  game.  Chances 
were  constantly  spoiled  through  too  hasty  action.  And  he  was 
not  going  to  destroy  his  hope,  if  he  knew  it,  by  being  in  too 
great  a  hurry.  Still,  in  spite  of  everything,  it  7i'us  trying  to 
have  to  wait  so  long.  But  his  chance  was  better  now  than 
it  ever  had  been.  Dr.  Studley  was  out  of  the  way,  and  out 
of  the  way  in  a  sense  that  made  his  course  a  great  deal 
more  easy.  She  would  not  be  cherishing  the  memory  of  her 
lost  lover,  and  weeping  over  his  photograph,  and  indulging 
in  a  lot  of  foolish  sentiment.  That  was  a  comfort.  Her  idol 
had  been  shattered,  not  embalmed,  and  so  there  was  a  chance 
for  a  new  idol  to  be  placed  on  the  old  pedestal ;  and  if  that 
new  idol  was  not  himself,  it  should  not  be  for  the  want  of 
persevering  effort.  In  the  forty-one  years  of  his  busy  life 
he  had  overcome  many  greater  difficulties,  and  he  was  not 
going  to  be  disheartened,  even  if  the  way  was  not  altogether 
smooth  at  the  first.     He  knew  that  his  age  was  against  him 


and  that  he  had  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  matter  of  looks  ; 
but  his  reputation  in  Bexmouth  was  of  the  highest,  while  money 
was  not  an  unimportant  factor  even  in  the  affairs  of  love. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  in  excellent  spirits.  In 
comparison  with  what  she  had  been,  Madge  was  positively 
friendly,  and  he  quite  anticipated  that,  when  next  he  came 
down,  every  difficulty  would  be  removed  out  of  the  way.  He 
knew  that  the  Curate  was  enthusiastically  on  his  side,  and  he 
would  have  great  influence  with  his  daughter.  Once  let  the 
idea  take  root,  and  it  was  bound  to  grow. 

Mr.  Tyndall  did  not  name  the  matter  to  Madge  till  a 
fortnight  later.  He  felt  that  it  would  be  wise  to  proceed 
cautiously.  He  might  not  have  spoken  when  he  did  had  not 
a  favourable  opportunity  been  furnished  by  the  receipt  of  a 
newspaper  from  Mr.  Sleeman,  containing  a  full  report  of 
a  speech  he  had  made  at  a  vestry  meeting. 

Mr.  Tyndall  passed  it  to  Madge,  and  asked  her  what  she 
thought  of  it. 

"  It  reads  very  well,"  Madge  replied,  "  but,  of  course,  it 
is  of  no  interest  to  us  here." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  except  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Sleeman  being 
a  Bexmouth  man,  we  feel  proud  of  his  influence  and  position." 
"  I    suppose    he   has   been    very   successful,"    Madge    said 
indifferently. 

"  No    doubt   he   has,    and    what    is   more,   he   deserves    it. 
There   is   nothing   showy   about   him,  but   he's   genuine   gold. 
By-the-bye,  has  he  been  paying  you  attention  again  ? " 
"  No,  father.     He  has  been  civil,  that  is  all." 
"You  think,  then,  he  has  got  over  his  old  passion  for  you." 
"  I  hope  so." 

"  Why  hope  so,  Madge  ?      He  could  lift  you  into  a  position 
of  affluence  at  once.     He  could  give  you  a  beautiful  home  ;  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  sacrifice  anything  to  make  you  happy." 
"  Has  he  been  talking  to  you  again? " 
"  Once  only,  Madge,  when  he  came  here  to  dinner." 
"  And  you  told  him  his  suit  would  be  hopeless  ?" 
"  No,  my  child  ;  how  could  I  ?  You  had  passed  through  such 
an  experience  that   1   thought   it  possible  that  genuine  worth 
might  now  appeal  to  you." 

"  What  do  I  know  about  worth  ?"  she  answered  petulantly. 
"All  men  are  good  till  they  are  proved  otherwise." 

"  John  Sleeman  is  not  an  adventurer,  Madge,"  the  Curate 
said  seriously.      "  He  has  established  his  reputation." 

"  It  may  he  so,  father,  but  he  is  nothing  to  me  and  never 
can  be." 

"  Why  never  can  be .'     Think  better  of  it." 
"  I  do  not  love  him,  father.     Is  not  that  enough  ?" 
"  No,  my  child.      What  young  people  call  love  is  often  mere 
sentiment — a   passing    emotion    that   ends   with    the   decay  of 
physical  charms.      The  love  that  lasts  comes  slowly,  grows  out 
of  kinship,  is  built  on  respect,  and  crowned  with  reverence." 

"  For  Mr.  Sleeman  I  have  neither  reverence  nor  respect," 
she  answered,  with  averted  eyes. 

"  Ah  !  Madge,  your  blindness  is  pitiful,"  the  Curate  answered 
sadly.  "  You  will  not  look,  and  none  are  so  blind  as  those  who 
refuse  to  see." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered.  "  Money  blinds  some 
people  very  effectually." 

"Do  not  despise  money,  Madge.  It  needs  a  strong  love  to 
endure  poverty.  I  have  had  my  share,  and  would  fain  save  you 
from  a  similar  struggle." 

She  turned  upon  him  a  startled  expression,  and  then  relapsed 
into  silence.  There  was  something  in  his  words  and  tones  that 
puzzled  her.  What  did  he  mean  .'  He  had  married  for  love  : 
did  he  regret  it .'  Then  her  thoughts  instantly  flew  to  her 
mother,  a  poor,  weak,  characterless  woman  ;  whose  beauty 
faded  early,  and  whose  intellectual  resources  gave  out  with  the 
honeymoon.  She  felt  herself  grow  hot  all  over.  It  was  as 
though  she  had  possessed  herself  of  a  secret  by  unlawful  means. 
Her  father  did  not  speak  again,  and  soon  after  Madge 
retired,  leaving  him  alone  with  his  thoughts.  He  pulled  up 
his  chair  before  the  fire  as  soon  as  she  had  gone,  and  stared  for 
a  long  time  into  its  glowing  depths.  The  past  came  back  to 
him  very  vividly.  He  had  been  fascinated  by  a  doll-like  face, 
with  dimpled  cheeks,  and  pink  and  white  complexion.  His 
friends  wanted  him  to  marry  Maud  Rostrevor,  a  dashing,  quick- 
witted young  lady  of  ancient  family  and  ample  fortune.  But  he 
had  preferred  the  languishing,  mild-eyed  Dora  Lane,  though 
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Oold  Medal,  Health  Exhibition,  London 
HIghtSt  Award,  Adelaide, 


Most  delicious,  nutritive,  and  digestible. 

The  Brilish  MtdUnl  Jountal  says :  — "  Benger's  Food  has,  by  its 
excellence,  established  a  reputation  of  its  own." 

The  London  Medical  Record  says  :— "  It  is  palatable  and  excellent  in 
rvery  way.     It  is  invaluable." 

BENGER'S  FOOD  Is  sold  in  Tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


Our    SPECIALITY    for    FEBRUARY. 

Duplner   Februapy   only  we 
shall  ofTep  at  Special  Pplces 

''THE   TOKIO'' 

GENUINE    JAPANESE    4    FOLD 
DRAUGHT    SCREEN. 

Covered  all  over  in  strong  Cambric,  and  beautifully  decorated  with  real 
Japanese  hand-painttd  work.    Lovely  screens,  fit  for  any  room. 
Shades  of  ground  :  Ivory,  Pea,  Shrimp,  Blue,  Canary. 
Metal-mounted  Wood  Frames  with  shaped  Tops,    a  Sizes. 

5  ft.  High,  4  Fold  ..    13/11      I      5  ft.  8  in.  High,  4  Fold    ..    |5/9 

Charming  poods.      Photos  on  request.      Packed  and  Carriage  Paid  to  any 

Railway  Station  in  United  Kingdom  at  above  prices. 

The  best  value  in  a>i  Ariislic  Screen  ever  offered. 

W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

artistic  jfurnlsbers, 

65,  GEORGE   STREET,    EDINBURGH. 


28 

YEARS'  SUCCESS 

.^gii'jfj  AS 

THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY  FOR 

Coughs,  Colds, 
1"  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
ginfluenza,  Whooping- 
Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  | 

HAS  MADE 

lOKitridgei 

1^^   £ungTc)nic 

AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  TO  EVEETBODT. 

Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION.— T/ier^  are  s.i  mnny 

imHatnia  of  this  mvcestful,  and  therefcTr 

popular,  T&nuidy  that  it  ii  of  tlu>  uivwit 

importawf  yojif    should    iise    the  rcord, 

'■OW BRIDGE"    nhen    huy,ng 

Lung  Innir,  and  TAKE  NO 

SVBSTITUrE. 

Prepared  by 
i^W.  T.  OWBRIDGE,  M  P.S.,  chomirt.  Hull 

Said  pvt'ry  where  in  Iwtllcs.  »t 
\$.\i<i.,ti  9d.,4l.  6d.,and  a« 


FITTIHDS  *^ 

New  and  Second-hand  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
School-kooms.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  J'ulpits, 
Lecterns,  Desks,  Form.s,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  Machinery;  also  Cottages, 
Stal)les,  Coach  houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 

HARBROW'S 

IRON  BUILDING 
WORKS, 

Adjoining  South  Bermondaey 
Station,  S.E. 

■    South  African  Branch— Iron  Building  and  Joinery 
Works,  POINT  ROAD,  DURBAN,  NATAL. 


A 

PURIFIED 

BODY 

When  no  ch.inge  of  temperature  or  weather  can 
influence  our  physical  condition,  and  our  Ixidies 
Inside  or  Out-  are  proof  against  contagion,  then  we  are  In  health, 
side  Heater.  ^  ^aiXe  consideration  of  the  resources  of  the 
Turkish  Bath  will  convince  any  reasonable  mind  of  its  wonderful 
]>ower  to  secure  that  most  desirable  of  all  physical  attainments, 
a  Purified  Body,  which  insures  freedom  from  all  disease,  a  clear, 
buoyant  brain,  and  perfect  \italily. 

This  condition  makea  Life  worth  Living. 

With  a  Premier  Folding  Bath  Cabinet  you  can  enjo)  the 
luxury  of  Turkish,  Vapour,  and  Medicated  Baths  in  the  privacy 
of  your  own  home  even  better  than  in  Turkish  Bath  Rooms. 
The  advant.-iges  are  many.    The  pleasure  great.    Absolote  safety. 

The  cost  is  but  i^d.  per  Bath. 

The  patented  features  which  make  the  "  Premier "  per- 
fection are  owned  and  controlled  by  us.  Without  them  no 
cabinet  can  be  satisfactory.  We  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction. 
We  sell  on  trial.  Prices  30/-,  50/-,  ^0|',  or  on  the 
"  triniC0  "  unique  system  of  easy  payments. 

Write  for  our  new  handsome  illustrated  iKwklel,  No.  ao, 
and  mention  British  Monthly.  It  tells  why  Turkish  Baths 
are  the  most  important  factors  in  personal  Hygiene,  and  why 
the  "Premier"  Cabinet  .should  be  your  choice. 

PREMIER    TURKISH    BATH    CO. 

{Dfpt.  20),  it9.  Regent  Street,  London,   K*.  J 
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she  had  neither  fortune  nor  influence.  He  was  desperately  in 
love  then,  and  full  of  romantic  notions.  He  believed  that  a 
cottage  would  be  as  good  as  a  mansion  if  it  had  love  to  glorify 
it,  that  poverty  would  be  sweet  with  love  to  sanctify  it,  and 
labour  and  struggle  only  rest,  with  one  dear  face  always  near. 
So  he  had  married  Dora,  and  his  friends  had  called  him  a  fool. 
That  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  he  had  kept  to  his  cottage, 
and  his  poverty  and  the  one  face  had  been  near  him  all  the 
while  ;  but  his  friends  observed  that  he  had  grown  cynical  with 
advancing  years,  and  that  all  romance  had  departed  from  him. 

To-day,  as  he  stared  into  the  fire,  he  thought  not  only  of 
himself,  but  of  Tom  Graham,  who  led  Maud  Rostrevor  to  the 
altar  a  year  after  he  had  married  Dora.  Tom  was  a  young 
fellow  of  no  great  abilities,  and  yet  he  was  Dean  of  Grilchester 
now,  while  he,  Scott  Tyndall,  who  had  been  considered  at 
college  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  year,  was  still  a  curate  in  the 
little  fishing  town  of  Be.xmouth.  A  year  before  he  had  been  in 
London,  and  one  fine  afternoon  he  had  strolled  out  into  Hyde 
Park,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  chairs  to  watch  the  wealth 
and  rank  and  nobility  of  the  great  city  drive  past.  And  among 
the  rest,  behind  a  splendid  pair  of  bays,  rolled  his  old  friend 
Tom  Graham  and  his  handsome  wife.  Yes,  at  forty  she  was  no 
doubt  a  handsome  woman.  When  she  was  young  she  was  not 
nearly  so  pretty  as  Dora.  But  now — well,  she  had  had  no  care 
or  worry.  Life  had  gone  smoothly  with  her.  She  was  well 
preserved,  while  Dora — poor  Dora  I — had  been  crushed  by 
poverty  and  anxiety  and  hard  work.  Tom  was  looking  well, 
too.  There  was  a  satisfied  smile  upon  his  face,  and  he  carried 
about  him  an  air  of  prosperity,  as  well  he  might.  Tom  had 
married  for  position,  and  he  for  love.  Well,  well  ;  life  was  a 
strange  problem,  and  no  one  could  forecast  its  success  or  failure. 

He  did  not  stay  for  the  carriage  to  pass  him  a  second  time. 
He  would  not  like  Tom  to  see  him.  He  felt  very  shabby  in 
presence  of  so  much  wealth  and  display  ;  he  would  be  more  at 
ease  away  from  it  all.  Yet  the  picture  lingered  long  in  his 
memory.  It  came  back  again  to  him  to-day.  No  one  had  ever 
heard  him  hint  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  Perhaps  he  was 
as  happy  as  Tom  Graham.  Still,  it  was  hard  to  be  always 
poor ;  to  see  one's  wife  old  and  faded  before  her  time  ;  to  have 
no  prospect  of  anything  better  in  the  future. 

He  roused  himself  after  awhile,  and  stirred  the  fire.  "  I  wish 
Madge  would  look  at  things  from  a  more  rational  standpoint," 
he  mused.  "  Sleeman  will  do  nothing  for  me  unless  he  gets 
Madge.  Of  course  she  does  not  care  for  him  now  ;  but  what 
of  that?  Tom  Graham  cared  nothing  for  Maud  Rostrevor 
when  he  married  her,  but  he's  fond  enough  of  her  now.  Any 
man  could  like  such  a  handsome  woman,  especially  with  all 
that  money  at  her  back.  And  Madge  would  get  to  like  Slee- 
man in  time  ;  there's  nothing  to  hinder  it.  I  must  get  her 
to  see  it  if  possible." 

But  as  a  diplomatist  Mr.  Tyndall  was  a  decided  failure. 
Madge  would  have  thought  more  of  Mr.  Sleeman  if  her  father 
had  said  less  about  him  ;  cared  more  for  him  if  he  had  not 
been  so  extraordinarily  good.     She  grew  tired  of  hearing  about 


his  virtues,  and  would  have  been  more  drawn  to  him  if  he  had 
been  a  little  less  of  a  saint  and  a  little  more  of  the  other  thing. 
Her  father  was  not  observant  enough  to  see  that  he  was  helping 
to  prevent  the  very  object  he  had  in  view.  He  fancied  that  he 
was  exceedingly  diplomatic,  that  he  was  acting  with  great 
discretion,  and  did  not  know  that  he  was  so  absolutely  trans- 
parent that  Madge  could  read  him  like  a  book. 

At  times  she  felt  almost  angry  with  him.  Like  most  other 
people,  she  had  an  element  of  stubbornness  in  her  nature,  and 
resented  doing  the  thing  that  was  forced  upon  her,  which,  had 
she  been  left  alone,  she  might  have  done  readily  enough  ;  but 
there  were  other  times  when  her  father's  careworn  face  struck 
pity  to  her  heart,  and  she  would  debate  with  herself  whether 
or  no  she  ought  to  sacrifice  herself  for  his  gain.  If  she  would, 
she  could  change  the  whole  complexion  of  his  life  ;  she  could 
lift  him  out  of  the  region  of  want  and  care  in  which  he  had 
dwelt  so  long  ;  she  could  give  him  such  a  home  as,  all  his 
life,  he  had  pined  for  ;  she  could  make  the  education  of  the 
younger  children  a  matter  of  comparative  ease  ;  she  could  give 
her  brother  Gus  his  heart's  desire,  and  send  him  to  Cambridge 
when  the  time  came.    And  why  should  she  not  do  these  things  ? 

It  was  true  she  did  not  love  Squire  Sleeman,  but  what  of 
that?  She  did  not  suppose  she  would  ever  love  again.  If 
she  ever  married  at  all,  where  could  she  find  a  moie  worthy 
man  ?  Moreover,  she  knew  very  well,  that  unless  she  married 
soon,  she  would  have  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  earn  her  own 
living.  He  father  could  not  keep  her  always.  As  the  children 
grew  older,  the  pinch  of  poverty  became  daily  more  keen,  and 
it  would  be  cruel  of  her  to  depend  upon  him  any  longer  than 
she  could  help. 

The  outlook  was  not  a  pleasant  one  from  any  standpoint. 
To  go  out  as  a  governess,  or  as  amother's  help,  to  drag  out  weary, 
sunless  years  as  a  dependent,  to  grow  old  and  helpless,  to  be 
left  without  friends  or  means  of  earning  a  livelihood — that  was 
a  prospect  from  which,  very  naturally,  she  shrank  with  dismay. 
The  other  alternative  was  to  marry,  and  to  marry  without  love. 
Ah  !  if  she  had  never  known  Frank  Studley,  never  felt  the  thrill 
of  his  kiss  upon  her  brow,  never  looked  upon  his  handsome 
face,  never  pictured  that  happy  life  by  his  side,  a  loveless 
marriage  might  not  seem  so  terrible. 

And  yet,  elderly  people  talked  sometimes  as  though  love 
were  not  everything,  or  even  the  most  important  thing.  Her 
father  had  married  for  love,  and  he  did  not  seem  particularly 
happy.  Care  and  poverty  had  crushed  all  the  sentiment  out  of 
his  life,  and  left  him  cold  and  not  a  little  cynical. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  thing  she  could  do  would  be 
to  marry  Mr.  Sleeman.  He  was  good  man,  everybody  said  ; 
and  though  she  would  not  be  happy  herself,  she  would  help  to 
make  other  people  happy,  and  that,  in  the  abstract,  looked  a 
more  noble  thing  to  do.  Happiness  was  a  question  that  would 
have  to  be  left  out  of  the  account,  whatever  choice  she  made. 
Whether  she  married  or  remained  single,  it  would  be  all  the 
same.  Clearly,  her  duty  was  not  to  think  of  herself,  but  to 
consider  how  best  she  could  help  other  people. 


{To  be  cotitinued!) 


The   Home   Department 

Result   of  the  Christmas   Quotation  Competition 


A  LARGE  number  competed  this  month,  and  the  task  of 
reading,  criticising,  and  selecting  has  been  no  light  one. 
Though,  on  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the  quotations  sent  in 
did  not  show  any  very  keen  discriminating  faculty,  some  were  ex- 
cellent, and  those  that  were  good  were  so  nearly  of  equal  merit,  the 
difficulty  of  selection  was  increased,  and  I  am  obliged  to  give 
three  prizes,  two  being  equally  deserving  of  the  second  prize. 

The  best  selection  is  that  sent  by  the — 
Rev.  W.  H.' Evans, 

LlansaintlTraid,  Oswestry, 
for     the     following     lovely     verses     from     Tennyson's     "  In 
Memoriam  " : 

Again  at  Chrislmas  did  we  weave 

The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth  ; 
The  silent  snow  possessed  the  earth. 

And  cniaily  fell  our  Christmas-eve. 


The  time  admits  not  flowers  or  leaves 
To  deck  the  banquet.  Fiercely  flies 
The  blast  of  North  and  East,   and  ice 

Makes  daggers  at  the  sharpen'd  eaves, 

And  bristles  all  the  brakes  and  thorns 
To  yon  hard  crescent,  as  she  hangs 
Above  the  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 

Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns 

Together,  in  the  drifts  that  pass 

To  darken  on  the  rolling  biine 

That  breaks  the  coast.      But  fetch  the  wine, 
Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass ; 

Bring  in  great  logs  and  let  them  lie, 

To  make  a  solid  core  of  heal  ; 

Be  cheerful-minded,  talk  and  treat 
Of  all  things  ev'n  as  he  were  by. 
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To  the  Uncrippled  Reader. 


e 


HILD  CRIPPLES  abound.  There  are  probably  8,000  in  London 
alone.  There  are  6,300  boys  and  girls  of  this  class  registered  on  the 
books  of  the  Ragged  School  Union's  Cripple  Mission.  At  the  Office, 
32,    John    Street,    W.C,    you    can    learn    full    particulars  of  every  case. 


AQGED  SCHOOL  UNION  is  a  sweet-sounding  name  in  the  ears 
of  Child  Cripples  and  their  friends.  It  means  clothing,  shoes, 
invalid  chairs,  surgical  instruments,  holiday  homes,  industrial 
training,     situations,     with     regular     visits     from     kindly     friends. 

WISH  you  had  time  or  opportunity  to  sift  one  case.  A  pretty, 
bright-eyed  girl,  one  of  a  family  of  ten,  slipped  on  the  flags  when 
seven,  injured  her  spine,  is  now  eighteen,  and  in  those  eleven  years 
has  been  only  one  day  from  her  home  in  the  Tottenham  Marshes. 


P 


ATIENT,  gentle,  but  helpless  ;  but  better  off  than  this  little 
boy  who  has  lain  nine  years  flat  on  a  spinal  carriage ;  or 
that  meek-eyed  little  girl  of  five,  strapped  to  a  board 
all  the  day  long,  even  when    at    Margate   Holiday    Home. 


P 


ARLOUR  is  another  glad  name  for  the  child  cripples 
who  meet  weekly  in  50  halls  in  London  for  play 
and  song  and  kindly  talk.  At  Mile  End  150  meet, 
and    twelve  of  these  lie  flat    while    the    others   romp. 


OVE  is  the  animating  motive  of  more  than  1,000 
voluntary  superintendents  and  visitors  among 
whom  the  6,300  child  cripples  are  divided.  Love 
draws    out    sympathy,    time,    effort,    and    money. 


VERY  healthy  person  must  be  uncomfortable 
who  does  not  help  the  Child  Cripples'  Mis- 
sion by  prayers,  by  clothes,  by  toys,  or  by 
money  gifts,  and  some  by  personal  service. 


ECRETARY  of  that  Mission  is  Mr. 
John  Kirk,  32,  John  Street,  W.C. 
Send  help  while  it  is  cold  and  wet. 
They    give    twice    who    give    quickly. 


THE  RAGQED  SCHOOL  UNION  issues  an  interesting  Monthly  Mag.Tzine,  In  His  Name,  beautifully  illustrated, 
anc  full  of  particulars  of  the  varied  work  done  by  The  Children's  Cripple  Mission.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  you  on  receipt 
of  a  post  card  at  32,  John  Street,  London.  W.C.  Sunday  School  Superintendents  and  Teachers,  Christian  Endeavour  Branches, 
Guilds,  and  similar  Societies  sliould  ask  for  the  little  )ianiphlets  about  cripples  sent  free  for  distribution.  It  is  a  very  happy, 
Christlike  form  of  service,  especially  the  Crutch  and  Kindness  League. 

THE   CRIPPLES  WE   HAVE   ALWAYS   WITH   US. 


ISO 
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One  of  the  second  prizes  has  been  awarded  to — 
Mr.  E.  Race, 

North  Road,  Wingate,  Durham, 
for  another  quotation  from  the  same  poem  : 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ  : 
The  moon  is  hid  ;  the  niyht  is  still  ; 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist 
Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round. 

From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor 
Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 
Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound  : 
Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind. 
That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease, 
Peace  and  goodwill,  goodwill  and  peace, 
Peace  and  goodwill,  to  all  mankind. 
This  year  I  slept  and  woke  with  pain, 
I  almost  wish'd  no  more  to  wake, 
And  that  my  hold  on  life  would  break 
Before  I  heard  those  bells  again. 
But  they  my  troubled  spirit  rule, 

P"or  they  conlroll'd  me  when  a  boy; 
They  bring  me  sorrow  touch'd  with  joy. 
The  merry,  merry  bells  of  Yule. 
The  other  second  prize  to— 

Mr.  J.   W.   SULSTON, 

13,  Grove  Hill,  S.  Woodford,  Essex, 
for  the  following  lines  from  the  introduction  to  the  sixth  canto 
of  "  Marmion,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  : 

Heap  on  more  wood  ! — the  wind  is  chill : 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still ; 
«  *  #  #  * 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roU'd 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again 
With  all  his  hnspitatile  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night ; 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  bells  were  rung  ; 
On  Christmas  Eve  the  mass  was  sung. 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green  ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry  men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

***** 
All  hail'd  with  uncontroll'd  delight, 
And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 
That  to  the  cottage,  as  to  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

Almost   equally   deserving   of   a   prize    is    Mr.    A.    Jacka's 
quotation  from  Charles  Kingsley's  "  Christmas  Day '' : 
How  will  it  dawn,  the  coming  Christmas  Day  ?  .  .  . 
A  northern  Christmas,   such  as  painters  love. 
And  kinsfolk,  shaking  hands  but  once  a  year. 
And  dames  who  tell  old  legends  by  the  fire  ? 
Red  sun,  blue  sky,  white  snow,  and  pearled  ice. 
Keen  ringing  air,  which  .sets  the  blood  on  fire, 
And  makes  the  old  man  merry  with  the  young. 
Through  the  short  sunshine,  through  the  longer  night? 

Or  southern  Christmas,  dark  and  dank  with  misr, 
And  heavy  with  the  scent  of  steaming  leaves. 
And  rosebuds  mouldering  on  the  dripping  porch  ; 
One  twdight,  without  rise  or  set  of  sun. 
Till  beetles  drone  along  the  hollow  lane, 
.■\nd  round  the  leafless  hawthorns,  fluting  bats 
Hawk  the  pale  moths  of  winter  ? 

Vet  come 
In  whatsoever  garb,  or  gay,  or  sad. 
Come  fair,  come  foul,  "twill  still  be  Christmas  Day. 
Several  competitors  quoted  from  Tennyson's  "  In   Memo- 
riam,"  but   the   most  suitable   selections  are  the   two   I  have 
quoted.     Two  other  competitors,  Mr.   G.  I51anchard  and  the 
Rev.  G.  W.  Turner,  were  very  near  the  prize  with  selections 
from   Scott's   "Marmion."    A   charming  sonnet   by   Mathilde 
Ulind  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Pearce.     I  wish  I  had  room  to  print  it  ; 
also  "  Christmas  Eve,"  by  Christina  Rossetti,  sent  by  Frances 
Stevens. 


In  place  of  the  second  prize  mentioned  in  the  last  number 
of  The  British  Monthly,  to  each  of  the  second-prize  winners 
will  be  forwarded  a  copy  of  that  delightful  story  "  Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage-Patch,"  by  A.  C.  Hegan. 


New  Competition 

I  am  making  something  of  a  departure  this  month  in  tlie 
subject  for  competition.  I  want  all  of  my  readers  to  send  me 
in  an  Acrostic  on  the  name  The  British  Monthly. 

As  usual,  two  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  two  cleverest 
acrostics.  The  first  will  be  a  copy  of  the  presentation 
edition  of  Dr.  James  Stalker's  deeply  interesting  work  "  lmagc> 
Christi,"  beautifully  bound  in  calf  and  morocco  ;  the  second, 
a  copy  of  "  A  Preacher's  Life,  an  ."Xutobiography  and  an 
Album,"  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  a  book  which  at  this. 
time  possesses  a  peculiar  interest. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  whether  Mr.  Mrs., 
or  Miss,  must  be  written  on  each  competition  paper.  Please 
use  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  acrostics  must  reach  me  oii 
or  before  February  2.  Address  :  "  Anstice,"  British  Monthly 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  which  it  is  dated.  The  number  for 
February  will  be  obtainable  on  January  20.  Competitors  will 
therefore  have  time  to  prepare  their  contributions. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

J.  H.  H. — Your  paper  reached  me  too  late  ;  the  competitiork 
was  closed.  I  am  sorry  your  copy  of  The  British  Monthly 
was  so  delayed.  If  you  often  have  trouble  in  that  way,  will  you 
write  to  the  publishers  about  it?  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
words  about  "The  Home  Department,"  and  your  good  wishes. 
for  1903. 

Miss  C.  (Edinburgh). — Thank  you  for  your  two  notes.  The 
first  one  did  not  reach  me  until  after  we  had  gone  to  press  last 
month. 

Mrs.  V.  Stott  .\nd  Others. — The  numbers  of  The 
British  Monthly  about  which  you  enquired  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  four  numbers  of  1902. 
These  my  correspondent  is  ready  to  part  with,  but  she  cannot 
pay  the  postage  of  them.  Another  correspondent  writes  to  say 
he  has  twenty-four  numbers,  with  plates,  that  he  is  willing  to 
sell.  He  does  not  mention  his  terms.  To  any  one  desiring 
it  I  will  forward  his  name  and  address  on  receipt  of  ar» 
addressed  and  stamped  envelope. 

E.  C.  S.^NDWiTH. —  I  am  pleased  you  liked  your  book. 
-Another  copy  of  the  one  you  had  set  your  heart  on  may  be 
offered  as  a  prize  soon. 

Eveline. — An  answer  to  your  query  was  crowded  out  last 
month.  The  lines  you  enquired  for  are  by  Jean  Ingelow,  and 
come  in  a  poem  entitled  "  A  Parson's  Letter  to  a  Young  Poet," 
in  the  first  of  a  series  called  "  Letters  on  Life  and  Morning.'" 
The  rest  of  the  verse  is  as  follows  : 

What  need  to  look  behind  thee  and  to  sigh? 
When  (jod  left  speaking  He  went  on  before 
To  draw  men  after,  following  up  and  on  ; 
.And  thy  heart  fails  because  thy  feet  are  slow  ; 
Thou  think'st  of  Him  as  one  that  will  not  wait. 
A  Father  antl  not  wait  !     He  waited  long 
For  us,  and  yet  perchance  He  thinks  not  long 
.Vnd  will  not  count  the  time.     There  .are  no  dales 
In  His  fine  leisure. 

G.  H.  T. — Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes.  I  much  regret 
that  you  are  again  disappointed.  May  I  suggest  that  you 
should  not  "  chop  up"  your  chosen  poets  so  much  ?  You  have 
done  it  overmuch  both  in  this  and  in  the  one  you  decided  not  to 
send.  Of  course,  to  some  extent  it  is  allowable,  but  it  is  hardly 
allowable  to  make  a  hundred  and  fifty  word  quotation  in  a 
great  measure  from  single  vords  and  Sentences  scattered 
through  a  long  poem. 

J  W.  S. — I  am  very  glad  to  we'come  you  as  a  new  com- 
petitor.    You  see  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  here  how 
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W6e  HEALTH  of  a  Manly  MAN 


Why  will  not  man  INSIST  UPON  HAVING  IT  when  it  is  »o  eaiy  to  get  and  keep  ?    Some 
ople  wander  helplessly  for  years  suffering  from  every  known  disease,   when  a  Hot  Air  or 
apour  Bath  taken  once  a  week  would  give  them  a  purified  body,  treeing  them  and  giving 
■  clear  buoyant  brain  and  perfect  vitality. 


^; 


f  to-.Uy  is  out-  of  strAiii  mul  effort,  itml  the  stniKK'f  Tor  fxiat-it-  r  in  cdinpotitl'm  m»kv^ 
ith  c.txc  of  the  ln.tiy.  nerves,  ami  Monti  is  more  nt  rcs^  nc«Ict;ic.l.      I'coiile  womler  wliat 

ihe  re^nUr  u«e  of  lltt* 


Husiiu'ss  as  well  as  *ocijl  life 
life  a  liif  M  (lay  in  aiul  day  out,  in  wl 

is  wroii|;  with  thein.     No  person  on  staiitl  Mich  unnatural  conditiois  ntilevs  they  conntemct  Ihrin  I  y  ih 

Hoi  Air  Halh.  which  cinses  rei£"Iarilv  of  IxKly  in  spile  of  irrcBularity  of  liabtts.  A  person  who  (ceK  Lafi'sh  n'«l  rmhf  1.  ^ 
Natures  tiiode  of  cme  and  oj  en  up  (he  seven  million  pores  of  li.e  kin  with  ilic  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH, 
thereby  drivlniront  a'l  i^oisons,  rendeiinj;  a  condition  whtch  inake^  life  worth  livinif.  All  this  r.ot  l<«  ilone  at  a  co^t  of  it<l 
per  baih,  and  the  tcivititf  up  of  one  cveninjf  a  week  to  the  luxurious,  restfitl  pleasure  of  a  lurkishKussian  l..ttli  in 
your  own  ro..ni. 

THE  CENTURY  BATH  CABINET  is  the  only  perfectly  Safe  Cabinet,  with  the  patented 
four-flap  top,  that  admits  of  reg:ulated  temperature -80  to  200  degrrees.  It  has  a  most  perfect 
Heat  Generator  for  use  Inside  or  Outside  the  Cabinet.  Sold  on  30  days'  trial,  at  prices  to 
suit  all,  25s  to  -1(^6  16s.,  Cabinet  complete.  If  after  testing,  it  is  proved  not  to  be  all  that  we 
ifun  ^    ^ 


claim,  money  refunded. 


With  each  Cabinet  a 
piibluli  v.iltiable  books— 
11  en  and  olhers. 


ixi-pago  hook  is  supplied    Free.      This    gives    over  50  formulas  for  Medicated   Ruth*.      We 
'Health,  Strength.   Hygiene,"  etc.,  and  send  sioie  Free  on    request.  a!v)  liitt  of  user*,  medical 


Century  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet,  Ltd.,  '"••""'•  ^^^^  "IIVd^n 


LONDON.    W. 


WRITE  TODAY  (or  tlluitriltd 
Caulogut  No,  87,  ind  klndlr 
meition  "  BritMh  Monthly." 


INSID 


(jUTSIDE  Heater 


J 


Macfarlane,  Lang  &  So 

MILK-CHOCOLATE  BISCUITS. 


A  delicious  novelty. 
(iLASOOW   &   LONDON. 
►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


Sold  in  Small  Tins  and  Packets.  * 

Sample  post  free  on  application.    ♦ 


The  Deaf  Hear. 

Deaf  persons  need  no  longrep  despair.  Out  of  the  mass  of  failures  has  come  a  g-enuine  success.  Head 
noises  can  be  cured  and  the  deaf  made  to  hear  so  effectively  that  they  w^onder  If  they  really  \irere  deaf. 
Particulars    of   a    staptlln£r   discovery,    based    upon    the   science   of  vibration,    that   urlll    assist    all    persons 

sufTering-  from  deafness,   fully  described,   free  to   all. 

The  Muri-aj^  Company  are  in  sole  fossession  of  a  maivtllous  home  niethod  that  does  what  all  other  devices  and  treatments  have  been  trying 
to  do.  This  method  has  complttely  revolui ionised  the  treatment  for  deafness,  on  account  of  bearine  directly  on  the  three  causes  producing 
deafness  which  were  heretofore  ignored  bv  physicians.  This  new  invention  is  the  simplest,  safest,  and  the  surest  means  to  a  complete  cure.  It  is 
a  home  treatment  that  anyone  can  easily  follow.  The  Company  want  it  understood  that  this  method  is  different  entirely  from  all  others;  they 
do  not  ctai'.n  this  treatment  will  cure  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  been  born  deaf,  but  to  those  who  have  once  heard  and  lost 
their  hearing   through  illness   or  disease,   they  offer  a   remedy  which   they   believe   has   not    been  and   will  not   be  equalled. 

PPPP     Hy  .ending  your  name  and  address  to  The  MURRAY  COMPANY.   I.  CENTURY    HOUSE,   REGENT  STREET, 
■      ■%.  ^B  Ih      LONDON,    W^.,    you    will   receive   free  a   full   description   of  this  remarkable  method  which  will  enable  you  to  restore  your 
hearing  at  a  very   slight  expense.      The   description   is   pKJsted  to  )ou  free,   and  you   will   be  delighted    to   learn   how   easily'you 
can  obtain  relief.       It  will  pay  you  to  write  to  dav.       Don't  neglect  to  Ho  sn. 


PEACH  St«°' CURTAINS 


SEND  YUUK  ADDRESS  tiT  I'edcti's  Illustrated  CatdiOKUC  unci  Buyers  Guide  for  1901.     The  most  complete  List  of  Lace  tMK>ds  Lssued.     hxceptioii.il  \'aluc  in  all  IVi  .inmenls.    WBITE  TO-DAT 

I. ACF-;  CURTAINS  I        GUIPURE  D'ART-  I        ROLLER  HI. INPS  I  CAl'E.S  |        COLLARETTES  t  LADIES   .XXI)  (M  NT' 

I  iiT(n:s;rs 


KEAI.  SWISS 


MADRAS  MLSLINS 


LACES.  ALL  .MAKES 


TAIII.E  AND  HOUSl  HOLD  LINENS 


LOOM  Hosiery 


m-     I»OI»XJlL«A.H      IE* AJEi.G'Ell^,     21/-      Carriage  Paid.     DIRECT  FROM  THE  LOOMS. 

Lot  No.  336  contains  :-.l.;.ir  .Rich  Artistic  Dr.iwiiii;-ro.,m  Cun.iins  4  >cU.  I.  iif.  -' >'ls.  wide,  .•  |  .,irs  uhkr  Handsome  Din.nB.rc.m  Ciirlaitis.  rh;.ice  old  lace^de-isn.  i(  yds.  lonj;,  •  ~  ■■•    -''-    ■■ 


nr.it  Moral  Pattern  Bedr* 
smaller.    Peru  if  desired. 


iwini'-rnoni  Curliin'   4  \cU   1<  iik'    ■  \ds.  wide.  .■  |  .lirs  alike  llan(l^on)e  twining. room  \.uriains.  rnoite  oin  lacc  ueMgii.  \\  yus.  lon^-.  '^  rii.  »«lo.  i  ( ;iir 
..  Curtains.  3  yds.  long.  .,.  in    wide.  I'pair  new  f.ishion.d^le  "'a-h  (  nr..iins.  .  Table  Centre,  .enaiss.  nee  design,  i   S.  1  of  thlche.se  Toilet  Cosi-rs.  one  ij  in.  lo„u,  .,,,.1  ft,. 
The  Lot  sent  ratrir.?;  Void  f,.r  31.-.     CuMoniers  ll  ...oirl  rut  ihe  Fn.i  ire  t.stity  •°'K''''"i  "."''' w-«iiiV'w'nui't?'  '"     ""'■''"'">•    '■"'^  '^"'r.'.'likiil;!'!^   .im' 
S.  PEACH  a  SONS,  Lace  Curtain  ■anufacturan.    Liatar  Oat*.  NOTTINGHAM.  (Katabltahad  lasT. 


Gadbury's 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 

OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCE. 
Refreshing,  Nourishing,  Invigorating. 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


The  Editor  of  "THE  LANCET," 
June  16,  1900,  says:- 

■•  We  are  gUd  to  find  that  Messrs.  Cad- 
bury  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  objection  to  the 
addition  to  cocoa  of  certain  foreign  sub- 
stances. This  resource  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and,  indeed,  pernicious,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  cocoa  alone 
is  an  excellent  food  as  well  a*  a  stimulant, 
having  a  salutary  action  upon  the  nerve 
centres." 
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A   SAFE   REMEDY 

FOR   ALL 

SKIN  &  BLOOD  DISEASES 


Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  the  World-famed 

Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer,  is  warranted  to  cleanse 
the  blood  from  all  impurities  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  For  Eczema,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  Bad  Legs, 
Ulcers,  Glandular  Swellings,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases, 
Boils,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  its 
effects  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  only  real  Specific  for 
Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause 
from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  has  stood  the 

test  for  30  years,  and  thousands  of  testimonials  of 
wonderful  cures  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from 
anything  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  constitution  of 
either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  the  Proprietors 
solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores  throughout  the 
world,  price  2s.  9d.  per  bottle,  and  in  cases  con- 
taining si.x  times  the  quantity,  price  11  S>,  sufficient 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of 
long-standing  cases. 

BEWARE   OF  WORTHLESS    IMITATIONS    AND 
SUBSTITUTES. 


ALCOHOL  £  DRU6  HABITS 

THE  HUTTON-DIXON  HOME  CURE. 

Warranted  purely  vegetable,  free  from  Narcotics,  containingno  Quinine. 
Cinchona  (bark),  or  similar  drugs,  but  a  high-class,  up-to-date  Physli'al 
Home  Treatnienfl,  which  necessitates  no  nypodermic  injections,  and  no 
loss  of  time  from  business.  It  can  be  taken  privately  with  an 

Absolute  Certainty  of  a 
Permanent  Cure. 

Immediate  effect  of  this  treatment  is  calm,  restful  sleep,  steady  nerves, 
clear  brain,  and  removal  of  all  desire  for  alcoholic  drink,  or  drugs  of  any  Itind. 

The  Sunday  8lriinfl  Magazine,  in  an  article  on  the  Cure  of  the 
Drink  and  Drug  Crave,  says  :—"  As  to  the  success  o/  t/:is  trealiiienl  there 
dues  not  appear  to  be  room  for  doubt.  It  seems  in  every  case  to  do  what  is 
ctaiined  for  it— viz.,  to  thoroughly  and  speedily  cure  the  diunkard  o/  his 
tnordtttate  craving,  and  to  restore  him  to  healtliand  vigour.*' 

Particulars  and  testimonials,  sianed  by  well-known  people,  may  be 
obtamed  from 

Mr.  A.  H.  DIXON,  37,  Silverdale,  Sydenham,  Kent. 


RUN  NO  RISK 


KEATINC'S 
LOZENGES 
CURE 


THE  WORST  COUGH 


near  your  selection  "  came  to  the  top."    Thanks  for  your  good 
wishes. 

M.  E.  S.— Thanks  for  your  good  wishes.  Perhaps  some 
of  my  readers  can  tell  you  who  is  the  author  of  John  Bright's 
favourite  hymn,  which  begins  : 

The  earth  was  dark — its  guilty  gaze 
Saw  not  o'er  heaven  the  splendours  blaze 
That  told  the  shepherds  He  wa5  born. 

NODDFA. — I  have  read  your  lines  with  interest.  Your 
thought  is  good,  but  you  have  not  expressed  yourself  with 
sufficient  lucidity. 

F.  W. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  words  about  The 
British  Monthly  and  this  Department.  I  hope  I  shall 
often  have  contributions  from  you.  Yes  ;  I  did  notice  the 
printer's  error  you  mention,  and  regretted  it. 

J.  P.  W. — I  hope  to  use  your  suggestion  later  on.  It  would 
be  rather  late  for  it  now,  as  the  results  of  the  competition 
could  not  appear  until  the  March  number.  You  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  the  contribution  I  shall  certainly 
expect  from  you. 

E.  McL.  D. —  I  hope  now  you  have  begun  you  will  go  on 
sending  me  contributions.  The  "  Ballade  "  was  too  long  for 
the  competition,  and  not  quite  good  enough  or  suitable.  It  is 
distinctly  clever,  but  here  and  there  are  some  very  obvious 
flaws,  to  which  you  will,  I  feel  sure,  not  mind  my  drawing  your 
attention.  In  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  first  verse  the  last 
two  words  jar  a  good  deal.  "  Uncommon  nice "  is  neither 
grammatical  nor  in  keeping  with  the  form  or  the  wording  of 
the  rest  of  the  Ballade.  "Pig-tailed  beau"  is  hardly  correct 
either,  is  it  ?     Thank  you  for  your  seasonable  wishes. 

A  Correspondent  has  composed  and  sent  me  an  acrostic 
on  my  name,  which  has  pleased  me  so  much  I  must  quote  it 
here,  and  at  the  same  time  thank  her  for  her  kind  letter.  It 
was  this  acrostic  which  suggested  the  new  competition. 

Acrostic 
A  nother  year  is  dawning — may  it  bring 
N  aught  that  could  grieve  thee,  but  in  place 
S  hine  with  the  glories  of  God's  grace. 
T  hou,  liid  1>eneath  His  ever-sheltering  wing. 
I  n  darkest  days  throughout  the  year 
C  omes  the  sweet  promise,  full  of  cheer, 
E  mmanuel,  God  with  us,  Man  yet  King. 

Mrs.  Y.^Thank  you  for  your  pretty  card.  It  is  very 
encouraging  to  meet  with  so  many  good  wishes  and  kind 
thoughts  as  I  have  through  this  happy  season.  I  am  pleased 
\ou  liked  your  prize  so  much. 

Anstice. 


.\nstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents  and 
answer  any  questions  they  may  care  to  ask  connected  with  the 
Home  Department. 


The   Children's  Corner 

Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  first  prize  in  the  Bible  Places  Competition  is  awarded 
to— 

Gladys  E.  Williams  (aged  16), 

Midwales  House,  Llanidloes, 

Montgomery  ; 
the  second  prize  to — 

H.  R.  Howard  (aged  10), 

96,  Tyrwhitt  Road,  St.  John's, 

London. 
Consolation  prizes  are  awarded  to — 

Gertrude  Burgess  (aged  16), 

"  Chesterford,"  Dunstable  Road, 

Luton,  Beds  ; 
and — 

W.  E.  A.  Clayton, 

Church  Street,  Magherafelt, 

Co.  Derry. 

\'ERY  Highly  Commended 
(Not  in  Order  of  Merit). 
Jack    Dakers,    E.    Boothe,    Ellen    F.    VVeiham,    Kenneth 
Monroe,   Ernest  Wilson,   David     B  lair,  Gwendoline  Johns,  J. 
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B.  Warnock,  R.  S.  Paterson,  Elsie  Hickox,  Elsie  Barratt, 
Eugenie  Kngvall,  Percy  Park,  Florence  Parsons,  Charles 
Cruickshank,  Herbert  Batten,  K.  Hawke,  Ethel  M.  Aikman, 
Eincst  Dakers,  Hugh  Mumford,  Ethel  Hope  Kemp,  Edith  V. 
Engvall,  Ada  Jeffrey,  L.  E.  Englcburth,  Cyril  K.  Pengelly, 
Minnie  Allpress,  Chrissie  Priihnore,  Gladys  Mary  Codd,  Mary 
B.  Rogers,  M.  Moir,  John  Henry  Morris,  Lily  Donaldson. 
Gertrude  I,.  Snclling,  William  M.  Strathearn,  Ella  Chisholm, 
Annie  L.  Brindle,  Charles  Douglas,  Stanley  Brown,  Dorothy 
Dugglcby,  William  D.  Hunter,  I).  M.  Brown,  Alice  Weatherhead 
and  Muriel  Weatherhead,  K.  Radford,  T.  Hamilton,  J.  Macauley, 
J.  D.  Brindle,  Ella  Carr,  Willie  Carr,  Gertie  Dannatt. 
The  correct  solutions  were — 

(i)  Sychar  or  Machir. 

(2)  Samaria. 

(3)  Tyre  or  Myra. 

(4)  Gadara. 

(5)  Ararat,  or  Adadah,  or  Arabah. 

(6)  Jerusalem. 

A  very  great  many  of  you  sent  in  absolutely  correct  solutions, 
and  I  fear  you  may,  some  of  you,  be  disappointed  in  not  winning 
the  prize  ;  but  every  paper  stood  on  its  own  merits,  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  prize  papers  were  the  best.  To  be  mentioned 
in  the  Commended  list  means  that  you  have  done  very  well 
indeed. 

Some  of  you  send  me  very  interesting  letters.     Here  is  one 
from  Peggy  and  Polly  Lawson,  who  live  in  Churton  : 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

You  might  think  by  our  names  that  we  were  sisters,  but 
we  are  in  reality  cousins,  and  we  live  together.  It  is  just  about 
a  year  since  Peggy  came  to  live  with  Polly,  and  we  do  have 
such  fun.  We  sleep  together,  and  sometimes  we  have  feasts, 
consisting  of  biscuits  and  apples  before  we  go  to  sleep.  My 
favourite  study  is  arithmetic,  and  I  am  specially  fond  of  fractions. 
I  am  Peggy  who  writes  this.  Polly  is  helping  me.  Polly's 
favourite  study  is  dictation. 

Your  loving  nieces, 

Peggy  and  Polly  Lawson 
(aged  II). 

Donald  Nicholas  is  very  pleased  w  ith  the  prize  he  won  some 
time  ago.  He  sends  me  his  name  printed  in  silver  letters 
on  silver,  at  the  bottom  of  his  note. 

Stanley  and  David  Brown  send  me  pretty  postcards  of 
Helensburgh,  and  William  Hunter  sends  such  a  nice  one  of 
Elgin.  Thank  you  all  very  much,  and  also  thanks  to  those  who 
have  sent  me  Christmas  cards  and  good  wishes.  When  you  all 
read  this  you  will  feel  Christmas  is  a  long  time  ago  I  expect. 

Gertrude  Snelling  tells  me  her  pussy's  name  is  Tom,  and 
"  he   caught   two   mice   yesterday." 

I  thank  Ethel  Kemp  for  her  letter.  She  says  her  favourite 
lessons  are  English  and  Latin.  I  have  been  to  the  town 
where  you  live,  Ethel,  and  feel  sure  it  must  be  cold  and 
stormy  in  winter. 

Jack  Dakers  says  he  had  a  very  jolly  Christmas  ;  he  stayed 
up  till  twelve  o'clock.  I  am  glad  Ernest  Dakers  liked  the 
competition,  and  hope  he  will  try  the  one  this  month. 

1  was  particularly  pleased  with  Muriel  and  Alice  Weather- 
head's   papers,  and  am  sure  they  took  great   pains. 

William  Strathearn  and  Dorothy  Duggleby  also  sent  specially 
good  papers.  I  only  wish  I  had  space  to  comment  on  all 
the  work  separately. 

Florence  J.  Morrell  sends  the  following  letter  : 
Dear  Avst  Matty, 

1  have  been  to  a  very  nice  party.  It  was  called  "Great 
Men."  Every  one  went  as  a  great  man.  My  eldest  sister  went 
as  Robert  Burns  ;  she  wore  a  picture  of  a  policeman  on  fire. 
I  went  as  Marconi,  with  the  drawing  of  an  eye  pinned  on 
my  frock,  and  a  mark  on  the  eye.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  about  it. 

I  remain,  your  affectionate  niece, 

Florence  G.  Morrell. 

You  must  write  again  soon,  Florence.  I  am  always  glad 
to  hear  f  om  you  all. 

AUNT     MATT\-. 


It  National  Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Declared  to  be  "BENEFICENT  and  NATIONAL"  by 
HIS   MAJESTY    KING   EDWARD   VII. 


Deformed,    Maimed. 


Patron  of  the  Cripples'  Aid  Branch: 
H.M.  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

EVKR  Ol'KN  DOOKS.  — Krcc  .nnd  immcdi.itc  .ndmiMion  .-it 
all  hours,  nijiht  and  day.  to  Destitute,  Homeless,  Orphan, 
Cruelly  Used,  or  Waif  and  Stray  Children.  No  waiting  list;  no 
golden  key  ;  no  nomination  system  ;  no  voting  or  election ;  no 
bar  on  account  of  age,  sex,  creed,  birthplace,  naliunality,  or  physical 
health  or  defects.  Destilulion  the  only 
and  essential  qualification. 

FII:LD  ok  OI'KRATION-S.  —  One 
hundred  and  two  branches  of  the  Homes 
(65  in  London,  37  in  the  Provinces) .ire  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  the  task  of  rescuing, 
upt^ringing,  and  training  the  inmates. 
These  are  tjosmoptjlilan,  not  merely  Metro- 
politan Institutions  ;  two  admissions  out 
of  three  come  from  outside  London  ;  2,500 
Children  are  Hoarded  Out  in  184  Rural 
Centres. 

MKTHODS.— The  Society  is  unique  in 
the  fact  that  Children  are  not  merely 
admitted  on  application  at  the  doors,  but 
,ire  sought  for  by  skilled  agents  in  likely 
quarters  among  the  slums  and  alleys  of 
our  great  cities  and  towns  all  over  the 
Kingdom. 

EXTENT.— In  1901,  2,89a  Waifs  were 
freely  admitted,  and  7,887  were  edu- 
cated and  maintained.  Nine  admissions 
take  place  every  24  hours.  Over  6,200  are 
to-day  under  the  care  of  the  .'\ssociaIion. 
1,208  of  the  little  inmates  are  Sick, 
"  Ailing,  Helpless,  Afflicted,  or  Incurable. 
(I  hese  include  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
and  Infants.)  47,95>  Orphan  Waifs  have 
already  been  rescued  by  the  Homes.  27,000  of  these  have  been 
sent  to  Sea  or  placed  in  Situations  in  (jreat  Britain. 

EMIGR.^TION. — A  System  of  organised  emigration  to  Canada 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Homes  for  20  years.  During 
that  time  13,657  trained  Boys  and  Girls  have  been  successfully 
placed  out  beyond  the  Seas.  Not  one  in  50  of  these  has  failed. 
1,053  young  Emigrants  have  been  sent  abroad  this  year  alone. 

CO.MPAR.-VTIVE  STATI.STICS.— During  the  last  two  years 
5,771  Boys  and  Girls  have  been  freely  admitted.  If  .ill 
the  admissions  in  the  same  time  by  all 
other  e.visting  societies  were  totalled, 
the  aggregate  would  be  much  less  than 
one-half  th  s  numl)er.  The  total  ad- 
missions, for  example,  of  free  cases  by 
the  next  largest  Society  (Church  Waifs) 
dealing  with  the  same  ciass  average  under 
400  annually,  as  compared  with  a  yearly 
averageof  nearly  3,000  ENTIRI'.LY  FREE 
admissions  by  this  .Association. 

RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLES.  —This 
National  Incorporated  .Association 
is  the  UNOFFICIAL  WAIFS'  SOCIETY 
of  all  the  Churches.  It  is  conducted  on 
the  broadest  Christian  basis  consistent  with 
loyally  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  There 
is  a  Church  of  England  section  and  a 
Nonconformist  section,  EVERY  CHILD 
BEING  BROUGHT  UP  IN  THE  RE- 
LIGION OF  ITS  PARENTS.  In  par- 
ticular, it  is  entitled  to  the  aid  of  every 
Minister  of  Religion  in  the  Kingdom,  for 
there  are  few  districts  throughout  the  country 
from  which  it  has  not  freely  admitted  a  child 
or  children  to  its  unconditional  benefits.  For 
eNamplc,  of  the  2,892  Waifs  or  Orphans 
freshly  admitted  during  1901,  no  fewer  than 
1,973  WERE  RECEIVED  FREELY  ON 
THE  APPLIC.VTION  OF  THE  CLERGY  AND  NONCON- 
FORMIST .MINISTERS  OF  VARIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

FUNDS.— There  is  no  endowment.  The  whole  work  is  de- 
pendent on  Voluntary  Contributions.  j^i6  will  maintain 
one  child  for  twelve  months  ;  j^io  will  emigrate  a  Boy  or  Girl. 
;^2oo  is  rc<iuired  every  day  for  food  alone.  Our  Bank  Account 
is  now  heavily  overdrawn. 

EVEN  THE  SMALLEST  OUT  ORATEFULLT  ACCEPTED. 
BR.ASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER.    Treasurtr. 
HOWARD   WILLIAMS,  Ckairmamf  Council. 
T.  J.  B.ARNARDO.  l-imnder  and  Director. 

(JF.ORtJE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Ba.nkers — London  and  South  Western  Bank,  and  Prescolt, 
Dimsdale  &  Co. 
]-|ead  Offices  of  the  National  lncor[Kjr.ilid  Waifs'  .\ssoci.^tion— 
18    to   26,    Stepney    Causeway,    London,    E. 
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A    WORD    OF    COUNSEL   TO    MOTHERS  ! 

If  your  little  ones  are  to  Erow  up  strong  and  healthy,  give 
them  a  dish  of  Porridge  daily — winter  and  summer;  but 
DO  NOr  feed  them  on  American  or  other  foreign  and 
inferior    oats,    no    matter  how    extensively    advertised. 


have  a  vorld-widc  reputation, 
and  are  rich  in  beneficial  pro- 
perties. The  Porridge  made 
from  "  Provost"  Oats  is  liked 
by  adults,  it  makes  weaklj' 
children  strong,  and  keeps 
strong  children  str  ong. 


For  particulars  ot  thi-  "  I'rdvost"  Oats  Gift  Spoon  (a  dplightful  present 

for  Childr-in),  st- e  leaflet  in  each  2-Ib,  Packet  of  '"  Provost  "  Oats. 
R.      ROBINSON      &      SONS,      ANNAN,      SCOTLAND. 


To  CURE 
Drunkards 


'1  here  is  a  curt  lor  Drunkenness  which 
has  shed  its  radiance  into  thousands  of 
hitherto  desolate  homes.  It  does  its 
work  so  silently  and  surely  that  while 
the  devoted  wife,  sister,  or  brother  looks 
on,  the  drunkard  is  reclaimed,  even 
against  his  will  or  without  his  know- 
ledge   or    co-operaiion. 

This  famous  remedy  hasjjiiided  many 
a  young  man  to  sobriety  and  into  the 
high  road  to  fortune,  and  has  saved  the 
father,  the  brother,  and  the  son. 

SendNameand  AddresstotheWardChemicalCom- 
pany,  38,  Century  House,  Recent  Street,  London, 
W.,  and  they  will  post  enoug:h  of  the  remedy  free 
to  show  how  it  is  used  in  tea,  coffee,  or  food. 

Mrs.  George  Fuller  says:  "/  am  only  (m,  Ihnntfid  uiv  Inisbnn-I 
ni'i-er  now  wmJtes  Jnr  in/u.xicaline  liquor.  "^1  gave  hint  Atilith'pso  in  /lift 
tea  and coffie,  aiiti  it  has  qttite  cuftii /titit." 


MkS.  tjEO.   KULLER, 

who  sat/cd  her  husband 


TRI  JLL 


packet  will  be  sent  with  the  books,  and  testimonials  fiom  hundreds 

who  have  been  cured,  and  everything  needed  to  save  those  near  and 

dear  to  >oii.     Don't  neglect  to  write  to-day. 


MADE    EASY 

CRYSrOLEUM    PAiNTING 
with    ALSTON'S    MEDIUMS. 

It  is  easy.  It  is  iiipxpcii'iivc.  'Wt'teacii  voii  I-RI-:E. 
Th«  outfit  costs  but  little,  and  it  is  all  you  want. 
I~ull  outlit  for  ii  guiiK-a,  with  a  full  course  of  in- 
structioii.  VVrite  for  particulars  to-day.  D^pt. 
B.  M..  ALSTON'S  Crystok-um  Depot,  Bunik-y. 


CHEAPER    ED  IT t  ON. 

GEORGE  H.  G.  MAGGREGOR, MA. 

A    BIOGRAPHY. 
By  the  REV.  D.  C.  MAGGREGOR,  M.A. 

(WIMBLEDON). 

Crown  8iw,  </at/i,  priie  3S.   6cl. 

With  I'oriraii-. 

"We   heariily  bespeak   a  large  circle  of  readers  for  this  cheap 

re-issue  of  a  splendid  lifcstory.     There  is  mucli  light  and  lending 

to  come  from   the  pages,  and  we   trust  tliat  many  preachers  and 

teachers  will  have  the  book  brought  under  their  notice."— C'/4;7>//(7«. 

London : 
HOUDKR    *   STOUGHTON.  J7,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


ASTHMA  RELIEVER 

givps  sure,  safe  and  speedy  relief.  Hinksinan's  Asthma 
Keliever  is  sTipphed  by  all  Chemists  in  Ims  at  1/-,  or 
post  free  from  the  Maker  at  same  price.  If  voti  w  i-h  to 
prove  its  marvellous  value  write  for  FREE  TRIAL 
to  J.  HINKSMAN,  Chemist,  CARLUKE,  N.U. 


Try  this  Competition ! 
Two  beautiful  books  will  be  given  for  the  best  solutions. 
Put  names  to  the  following,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
and  give  one  reference  to  each. 

(i)  A  Silversmith  (5)  A  Certain  Orator 

(2)  A  Carpenter  (6)  Herod's  Daughter 

(3)  An  EloquentMan  (7)  James's  Brother 

(4)  A  Man  with  Four  (8)  Elijah's  Successor 

Daughters  (g)  Aaron's  Brother 

Send  in  your  solutions  before  February  2  to  "Aunt  Matty," 
British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
giving  name,  age,  and  address. 


Valentine 

It  was  the  morning  of  Valentine's  Day,  and  mother  always 
gave  Robin  and  Frank  presents  on  Valentine's  Day.  She 
was  such  a  kind  mother. 

Robin  and  Frank,  who  were  twins,  and  ten  years  old,  came 
down  to  the  breakfast-room  with  a  skip  and  a  jump. 

"O//."'  said  Robin,  with  a  long  breath  of  disappointment, 
"there's  nothing  on  our  plates." 

"  Mother  ca7?'t  have  forgotten,"  said  Frank  hopefully. 

They  stood  by  the  fire  to  wait  for  mother's  coming  down- 
Presently  they  heard  her  light  step,  and  they  ran  to  the  door. 

"  Good  morning,  mother.     Oh,  I  say  !  " 

Mother  was  holding  in  her  arins  a  little  pup,  such  a  beauty, 
with  a  funny  rough  coat  and  two  blinky  brown  eyes. 

"  It's  a  present  to  both  of  you,''  said  mother,  smiling.  "  I 
got  it  from  Uncle  Robert,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  it  for 
your  Valentine." 

"  We'll  call  it  \'alentine,"  said  the  boys  together.  "  Thanks 
iiw/ulh\  mother — thanks  very  much,  we  mean." 

Breakfast  was  rather  an  interrupted  meal.  Every  now  and 
then  the  boys  fed  Valentine,  who  ran  about  the  room  sniffing 
and  barking. 

"  We  must  take  him  for  a  walk  every  day,"  Robin  said, 
gulping  down  his  coffee.  "  Come  along,  Frank.  We  can  walk 
him  to  school,  and  tie  him  up  there  for  the  morning." 

There  was  great  e.\citement  over  this  idea,  and  presently  the 
trio  started.  Frank  had  Valentine's  leash  in  his  hand  and 
dragged  the  puppy  along.  They  marched  proudly  into  the 
playground,  and  found  a  nice  place  for  Valentine  to  stay  by  the 
fire  in  the  cloak-room. 

"  It  will  be  very  dull  for  him  there,"  said  Robin  to  an 
admiring  friend. 

"  I  should  take  him  into  the  French  class  for  the  first  hour," 
advised  the  friend. 

"  Splendid  1 "  exclaimed  Robin  and  Frank  at  once. 

So  Valentine,  who  had  suddenly  become  good  and  quiet,  was 
smuggled  up  to  the  big  class-room,  to  the  immense  e.xcitement  of 
all  the  scholars,  who  were  waved  off  by  the  fortunate  owners. 

Monsieur  Philippe  was  their  French  teacher.  He  was 
small,  v\ith  an  absurd  little  black  beard  and  moustache,  and  he 
was  always  very  strict. 

Robin  did  not  know  his  verli.  When  he  stood  up  to  say  it, 
Valentine  was  tugging  violently  at  the  leash  under  the  desk. 

"Ten-Zr,"  said  Monsieur  Philippe.     "  Je  tiens." 

"Je  tiens,"  repeated  Robin,  in  confusion — "  ie  tiens,  tu — 
tu Oh,  you  stupid  1  " 

Valentine  had  got  loose,  and  ran  up  the  room  to  the  master's 
desk,  barking  loudly. 

Monsieur  Philippe  stared  at  the  small  puppy  till  Robin 
and  Frank  thought  his  eyes  would  really  and  truly  drop  out. 

"  Hold  !     Catch  eem— catch  eem  !  " 

There  was  a  wild  scuffle.  Every  boy  tumbled  out  of  his 
place,  and  Valentine  was  soon  caught  and  presented,  kicking  and 
whining,  to  Monsieur  Philippe.  The  boys  were  silent,  expecting 
a  storm  of  passion.  The  French  master  stood  with  the  dog  in 
his  arms.     Robin  and   Frank  felt  very  uncomfortable. 

To  every  one's  surprise  Monsieur  patted  Valentine. 

"  Dere  little  ting,"  he  said.  "  1  once  a  dog  like  eem  had — vair 
like  eem.     But,  Robin,  you  should  not  eem  to  school  bring." 

"  But  I  couldn't  leave  him  downstairs.  Monsieur.  He  is 
such  a  dere  little  ting,"  said  Robin  apologetically. 

Every  one  laughed  then,  and  Monsieur  laughed  too.  So 
Robin  and  Frank  were  not  punished,  and  I  may  say  that 
Valentine  sometimes  attended  the  French  class  afterwards. 
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Things  Worth   Noting 

I'URE  Cank  Suc.ar.— It  is  well  known  tliat  beet  sujfar  has 
not  the  sweetening  power,  pound  for  pound,  iiosscssed  by  cane 
sugar,  and    impure  sugar  is    beyond  question   ruinous  to  the 
<lelicate  coatings  of  the  stomach.      Fortunately  a  definite  move 
has  been  made  recently  in  lljc  encouragement  of  the  cane  sugar 
industry.     We  have  recently  seen  .samples  of  cane  sugar,  made 
by   Messrs.    Crosfield,   Ltd.,  of  Liverpool,  who  are  now  send- 
ing out  their  sugars  in  sinall  p.ickagcs  (and  syrups  in  tins)  to 
ensure  that  the  consumer  olitains  what  is  asked  for,  and  it  will 
'  now  be  the  fault  of  the  public  if  they,  to  avoid  a  little  trouble, 
\  do  not  have   I'ure  Cane   Sugar,  refined   in   England,  on  their 
[table  instead  of  the   Foreign   Heetroot  Sugar  with  which   the 
[country   is  swamped  for  the   benefit   of   the  foreigner   to   the 
I  detriment  of  our  own  people. 

Tempting  Biscuits.— Biscuits  are  not  only  a  necessity  for 
fternoon  teas  or  special  occasions,  they  are  acceptable  at 
kost  meals,  and  always  appreciated  for  lunch,  or  with  cheese 
Jfter  dinner  or  supper.  From  the  tempting  variety  manfactured 
ly  Messrs.  (iray,  Dunn  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  it  should  be  possible 
for  even  the  most  fastidious  to  suit  their  biscuit  needs.  From 
the  plain,  unsweetened  cracker  or  the  delicate-flavoured  tea 
iMscuit  to  the  more  richly  cream-filled  "  Windsor  Wafer,"  there 
is  choice  for  all  occasions,  and  as  all  the  leading  grocers  and 
onfectioners  stock  Messrs.  Gray,  Dunn  &  Co.'s  specialities, 
iliere  is  no  reason  why  any  store-cupboard  should  not  find  a 
place  for  them.  This  firm's  "  Rich  Tea  "  is  a  sweet,  fine- 
flavoured  biscuit  that  cannot  fail  to  please  the  most  dainty 
palate  ;  and  their  "  Cream  Crackers,"  a  light,  crisp,  flaky  biscuit, 
are  most  acceptable  at  any  time,  and  especially  when  eaten  with 
cheese  and  celery.  For  afternoon  tea  "  Florador  Fingers  " 
are  preferable  to  cake,  and  "  Windsor  Wafers,"  filled  with 
raspberry  and  lemon  icing,  are  a  really  enticing  variety  for 
dessert.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  biscuits  produced 
by  this  firm,  equally  as  accept.ible,  which,  in  all  probability, 
your  grocer  will  show  you  if  requested  to  do  so. 

Winter  Underclothing. — We  have  had  some  samples 
sent  to  us  of  the  "Hendawick"  underclothing,  and  can  re- 
commend the  garments  to  those  who  like  good  woollen 
underclothing  that  will  not  shrink  up  if  washed  properly,  and 
will  not  irritate  the  most  sensitive  skin.  This  latter  point  is 
a  great  one  in  favour  of  the  "  Hendawic:k  "  goods,  which  are 
made,  by  the  way,  by  Messrs.  James  Henderson  &  Co.,  of 
Hawick.  The  garments  appeared  to  be  very  well  made  of 
good  wool,  properly  shaped,  and  finished  off  nicely.  The 
"Hendawick  '  underclothing  is  of  various  kinds — silk  and  wool 
for  those  who  do  not  mind  paying  a  good  price  for  the  highest 
quality ;  llama  wool  for  those  who  like  a  strong,  durable  garment 
of  all  wool,  and  practically  unshrinkable  ;  cashmere  wool  for 
those  who  like  underclothing  ver)'  soft  and  warm,  yet  very 
light  ;  and  Veloa  wool,  which  is  a  speciality  of  the  firm. 
Readers  of  THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY  can  obtain  a  full  price 
list  of  the  "  Hendawick  "  underwear  gratis  and  post  free  from 
Messrs.  James  Henderson  &  Co.,  Hawick. 

.-V  Sug(;estive  GlKT. — To  the  friend  at  home  and  abroad  of 
either  sex,  and  especially  those  with  whom  time  and  distance 
has  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  pause  in  what  formerly  proved 
an  agreeable  exchange  of  correspondence,  no  gift  so  suggestive 
of  a  desire  to  renew  friendly  and  jjleasant  relations  can  excel  that 
of  the  exquisite  "  Swan  "  Fountain  Pen.  This  fountain  pen  is 
a  most  reliable  one,  and  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mabie, 
Todd  &  Bard,  of  93,  Cheapside,  EC,  and  95A,  Regent  Street, 
.  whose  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  this  reliable  house  will 
be  glad  to  send  to  any  address. 

Musical  Instruments.— Those  who  are  thinking  of 
purchasing  musical  instruments  of  any  kind  should  write  to 
Messrs.  Campbell  &  Co.,  1 16,  Trongate,  Glasgow.  This  firm 
ore  the  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  Campbell's  World- 
Renowned  Melodeons.  All  kinds  of  wind  and  string  instru- 
ments can  be  obtained  here  at  very  moderate  prices.  The 
Ifi*  can  be  had  gratis  and  post  free  ;  it  is  beautifully  illustrated, 
«nd  is  one  of  the  most  complete  lists  of  its  kind  issued  to  the 
public. 
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be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  March  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  by  March  2  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  March  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers^  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


EXACTLY  two  months  after  the  death  of  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  London  lost  another  great  Christian  worker  in 
Quintin  Hogg.  The  son  of  Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  Chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company,  he'had  the  prospect  of  inheriting 
vast  wealth,  but  scarcely  had  he  left  Eton  when  he  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  the  working  lads  of  London.  Friends 
have  told  how,  when  scarcely  twenty,  he  might  be  seen, 
disguised  in  a  shoeblack's  outfit,  conversing  with  ragged 
lads  in  nooks  and  corners  of  the  great  city.  He  made 
himself  a  practical  shoeblack,  but  when  work  was  over  he 
would  gather  his  companions  around  him,  and,  by  the 
light  of  a  solitary  candle  stuck  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle, 
would  read  to  them  from  the  Bible  the  story  of  the  Saviour. 


Gradually  he  collected  the  nucleus  of  his  Polytechnic 
membership.  The  boys  of  his  Bible  class  met  at  first 
in  a  little  room  off  the  Strand,  but  in  the  early  eighties 
Mr.  Hogg  acquired  the  Polytechnic,  on  which  he  expended 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  out  of  his  private 
fortune.  He  cared  for  his  boys  like  a  father,  and  had  an 
eye  for  every  detail  of  their  comfort  Dr.  Lunn  has 
mentioned  that  on  wet  mornings  he  would  send  off  his 
lads  to  the  kitchen  fire  to  dry  their  soaking  garments. 
On  the  very  last  night  of  his  life  he  observed  a  boy,  who 
was  poorly  clad,  passing  out  of  the  Polytechnic  doors. 
"Where  is  your  great-coat?"  said  Mr.  Hogg;  "this  is  a 
bitter  night."  The  boy  confessed  that  he  did  not  possess 
a  great-coat.  Mr.  Hogg  immediately  arranged  that  one 
should  be  purchased  for  him.  His  entire  life  was  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  Polytechnic.  He  was  the  uncle  of  Lord 
Tweedmouth  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  his  family  con- 
nections would  have  opened  to  him  the  highest  society  in 
London  ;  but  he  spent  almost  every  evening  of  the  week  in 
his  little  private  room  at  the  Polytechnic,  talking  to  his  boys 
and  helping  them  through  the  difficulties  of  their  careers. 
Like  Mr.  Price  Hughes,  he  passed  away  in  the  prime  of  his 
days,  but  his  memory  will  endure  through  the  new  century 
in  the  lives  of  those  for  whom  his  own  life  was  given. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  religious  events  of  February 
was  the  great  Methodist  meeting  at  the  Aquarium.  As  our 
readers  are  aware,  the  leaders  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  have  now  entered  on  possession  of  the  old 
Aquarium  buildings.  The  premises  will  be  taken  down, 
and  on  the  site  will  rise  a  magnificent  Wesleyan  Church 
House.     The   new   building   will    be   the   centre    of    the 
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religious,  educational,  and  philanthropic  work  of  Methodism. 
This  great  project  owes  much  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  R.  VV. 
Perks,  M.P.  He  thought  from  the  first  that  the  Million 
Guineas  Fund,  the  raising  of  which  has  been  the  most 
magnificent  Christian  effort  of  the  new  century,  should  not 
be  scattered  upon  a  multitude  of  denominational  objects, 
but  that  one  great  building  should  remain  for  ever  as  its 
monument.  Nearly  7,000  people  assembled  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Aquarium  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
February  2.  Mr.  Perks  was  supported  on  the  platform  by 
nearly  all  the  leaders  of  Methodism,  lay  and  clerical,  and  by 
several  members  of  Parliament.  'I"he  most  striking  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  singing  of  famous  Methodist  hymns. 
Congratulation  was  the  keynote  of  the  speeches,  and  amidst 
the  intense  rejoicing  of  ministers  and  people  the  beloved 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  was  not  forgotten. 
But  for  his  marvellous  work  in  London  there  would  ha\e 
been  no  Church  House  at  Westminster.  NVhen  the  idea 
was  originally  mooted,  Christian  workers  were  curious  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Hughes  would  continue  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  or  give  his  services  to  the  new  Church  House, 
while  a  few  sanguine  people,  confident  in  his  complete 
recovery,  trusted  that  he  might  for  years  to  come  divide 
his  energies  between  the  two.  Amidst  all  the  eloquent 
words  spoken  at  the  Aquarium  meeting,  the  most  impressive 
were  those  simple  sentences  in  which  the  President  of  the 
Conference  paid  his  tribute  to  the  soldier-saint  who  has 
passed  from  ever  from  the  scene  of  his  work  and  warfare. 


X   NEW   rORTEAlT  CT  DR.   GOKE,   UI.SHOP  OF   WORCESTER 
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THE   LATE  DEAN   HOWELL 

The  Very  Rev.  David  Howell,  Dean  of  St.  David's, 
passed  away  on  Thursday,  January  15.  Almost  to  the 
last  the  great  Welsh  preacher  was  keenly  interested  in 
missionary  and  evangelistic  effort.  Within  a  few  days  of  his 
death  he  wrote  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas, 
of  St.  Paul's,  Portman  Square,  asking  for  impressions  of  Dr. 
Torrey's  mission.  The  Dean  did  his  utmost  to  promote 
harmonious  relations  between  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
formists in  Wales.  He  himself  was  the  son  of 
a  Cnlvinistic  Methodist  deacon,  and  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  late  Dr.  Saunders,  of  Swansea. 
One  of  his  daughters  has  just  been  married  to 
a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Arnold  Thomas,  of  Bristol. 
Dean  Howell,  who  preached  with  equal  force 
and  eloquence  in  Welsh  and  English,  used  his 
utmost  influence  to  persuade  the  Welsh  landlords 
to  study  the  language  of  the  Principality. 

We  give  a  picture  of  a  memorial  which  has 
been  erected  in  Newington  Cemetery,  Edinburgh, 
to  the  late  Mr.  John  Molyneaux,  who  was  for 
many  years  trade  manager  of  the  Religious  Tract 
and  Book  Society  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Molyneaux 
was  for  long  an  active  worker  and  highly 
esteemed  office-bearer  in  St.  George's  United 
Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  the  memorial  has 
been  erected,  as  a  token  of  respect,  by  friends 
in  the  congregation.  The  text,  "  Not  slothful 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord," 
which  forms  part  of  the  superscription  on  the 
monument,  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Whyte,  who, 
in  a  pulpit  reference,  took  these  words  as  the 
key-note  of  Mr.  Molyneaux's  life. 


Sir  William  Turner,  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
was  pre-eminently  the  man  to  succeed  Sir 
William  Muir  in  the  Principalship  of  Edinburgh 
University,  and  the  great  enthusiasm  which  his 
appointment  has  evoked  in  academic  circles  is 
not  surprising.  Sir  William  has  reached  his 
exalted    position    by    sheer    force    of    supreme 
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intellect  and  character — surely  two  indispensable  qualifica- 
tions in  the  Head  of  a  great  university.  His  eminence  as  a 
man  of  science,  his  ability  as  an  organiser  and  administrator, 
and  his  long  and  distinguished  connection  with  Edinburgh 
University,  as  well  as  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  its 
affairs,  gave  Sir  William  claims  which  could  not  be  passed 
over.  Then  he  is  extremely  popular  with  the  students — 
no  professor  more  so.  The  new  Principal  is  an  English- 
man (although  he  has  Scottish  blood  in  his  veins) :  a 
noteworthy  fact,  as  his  four  predecessors — Dr.  Lee,  Sir 
David  Brewster,  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  and  Sir  William  Muir, 

under  all  of  whom  he  served — 
were  Scotsmen.  Sir  William  is 
now  the  oldest  Professor  in  the 
University.  Almost  fifty  years 
ago  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
having  been  chosen  by  Professor 
Goodsir  to  be  his  senior  de- 
monstrator in  anatomy — a  post 
which  was  filled  so  well  that  in 
1867,  when  the  great  surgeon 
died,  Turner  was  appointed  his 
successor  in  the  Chair  of  Ana- 
tomy. Since  then  Sir  William's 
career  has  been  a  prolonged 
success.  Honours  and  distinc- 
tions have  been  showered  upon 
him,  and  to-day  he  stands  forth 
the  foremost  of  living  anatomists. 
The  new  Principal  has  done 
much  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  University,  apart  altogether 
from  his  work  as  Professor  of 
Anatomy.  The  inestimable 
services  he  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  erection  of  the 
new  Medical  School  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  It  was  upon 
his  shoulders,  too,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  work  fell,  when  the  scheme  for  the  M'Ewan 
Hall  was  being  carried  through.  Sir  \Villiam  received  his 
Knighthood  from 
Queen  Victoria  in 
1886,  and  in  1901 
he  was  made  a 
K.C.B.  His  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Aldren 
Turner,  is  a  well- 
known  and  rising 
specialist  in 
London. 


"Crinoline" 
Church,  Ports- 
mouth, has  had  an 
interesting  history. 
Originally  a  circus 
in  a  slum  district 
of  the  north  part 
of  Portsmouth,  it 
fell  into  the  hands 
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CRINOLINE"  CHURCH,   EASTNEV,    NEAR   PORTS.VIOU  IH 


SIR  WILLIAM   TURNER 
The  New  Prin-cipal  of  Edindukgh  Univeksitv 

of  an  Evangelical  section  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1857, 
and  was  duly  consecrated  and  used  for  Divine  service  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Circus  Church."  It  was,  however,  more 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Crinoline  "  Church,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  craze  in  the  ladies'  fashion  then  prevalent. 
The  "  Circus  "  Church  "  caught  on,"  and  soon  became  too 
small  for  its  congregation,  and  a  more  substantial  and 
permanent  edifice  was  erected.  The  now  popular  "  Crino- 
line "  was  then  removed  to  the  new  and  more  fashionable 
neighbourhood  of  Southsea,  and  was  rechristened  the 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  by  which  name  it  was  known 
for  several   years.     It   was   eventually   purchased   by   the 

Admiralty,  and  once 
again  removed,  this 
time  to  Elastney, 
where  it  became 
the  garrison  church 
of  the  Royal  Marine 
Artillery.  This 
familiar  wooden 
structure  will  shortly 
lie  demolished,  as 
a  modern  stone 
church  is  about  to 
be  erected  for  the 
Blue  Marines  at 
Ekistney. 


Dr.  Tor  rev 
and  Mr.  Ale.xander, 
after  concluding 
their  very  successful 
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DR.   TORREY 

mission  at  Mildmay  Hall,  have  been  welcomed  with  the 
utmost  cordiality  in  Edinburgh.  Over  70,000  leaflets 
were  distributed  through  the  city,  and  prayer  meetings 
for  the  success  of  their  work  were  largely  attended.  On 
Monday,  February  2,  the  evangelists  were  publicly 
welcomed  in  the  Synod  Hall  at  a  crowded  gathering,  over 
which  Professor  A.  R.  Simpson  presided.  Amongst  those 
on  the  platform  were  Dr.  Russell,  the  Moderator  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  Principal  Rainy,  Dr.  Whyte,  and  other 
well-known  ministers,  besides  many  influential  laymen.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  when  Dr.  Torrey  returns  to 
London  in  the  autumn  he  may  be  able  to  secure  Exeter 
Hall,  or  some  more  central  building  than  Mildmay.  He  is 
in  many  respects  a  worthy  successor  of  the  late  Mr.  Moody. 


He  is  an  earnest  and  impressive  speaker,  and  his  addresses 
are  free  from  claptrap,  bombast,  and  frivolity.  He  has  the 
happy  art  of  interesting  his  hearers,  but  jokes  from  an  evan. 
gelist's  platform  he  would  regard  as  in  the  highest  degree 
irreverent  and  unbecoming.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Alexander, 
helps  efficiently  with  the  music,  and  now  that  a  hymnbook 
has  been  provided  he  is  likely  to  repeat  the  wonderful 
success  of  Mr.   Sankey  in  Scotland. 


The  Rev.  John  Barlow  began  his  ministry  at  Streatham 
Hill  Congregational  Church,  London,  the  other  Sunday 
under  promising  circumstances.  He  has  succeeded  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Gledstone,  who  has  become  widely  known  by 
his  delightful  biography  of  George  Whitefield.  The  Church 
at  Streatham  Hill  has  been  without  a  pastor  for  nearly  two 
years  ;  but  now  that  Mr.  Barlow  has  been  happily  settled, 
the  members  are  looking  forward  with  eager  expectancy  to 
a  revival  of  spiritual  life  in  their  midst.  Mr.  Barlow  is  a 
young  man  who  has  already  given  unmistakable  proof 
that  he   is   endowed   with    many  of  those  qualities  which 


MR.  ALEXANDER 


Plwto  by  W.  H.  Midwinter,  Bristol 
REV.   JOHN   BARLOW 

make  for  a  successful  ministry.  Born  in  Shropshire  in 
1870,  he,  curiously  enough,  was  brought  up  in  the 
Wesleyan  Church.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  four  years  later  entered  Didsbury 
College,  Manchester,  as  a  student  for  the  Wesleyan  ministry. 
After  the  usual  three  years'  course,  he  was  put  on  the 
President's  list,  and  sent  to  supply  at  Rochdale,  afterwards 
to  Haslingden,  and  subsequently  to  Grange,  where  he 
stayed  three  years.  After  spending  five  years  in  the 
Wesleyan  ministry,  Mr.  Barlow  resigned,  and  accepted  a 
unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Clifton  Down  Con- 
gregational Church,  Bristol,  his  reason  for  making  the 
change  being  that  he  felt  he  would  do  more  good  in  a 
settled  than  in  an  itinerating  ministry.  The  results  of 
Mr.  Barlow's  first  Congregational  pastorate  have  abundantly 
justified  the  step,  the  membership  and  congregation  at 
Clifton  Down  having  more  than  doubled  during  his 
ministry.  And  there  is  levery  prospect  of  an  equally 
fruitful  pastorate  at  Streatham  Hill. 
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MR.  JOSEPH   RANK 

The  VVesleyan  Twentieth  Century  Fund  has  been  brought 
within  sight  of  the  goal  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rank's  magnificent 
donation  of  ten   thousand  guineas.      Mr.  Rank  is  one  of 
the  largest  contributors  in  a  Church  rich  in  liberal  givers. 
The  remarkable  gift  he  has  just  given  is  not  the  first.      At 
the  Burslem  Conference,  in   1900,  he  announced  that    he 
would  give  ten  thousand  guineas  to  the  Fund,  in  addition 
to   the    seven    thousand   already    contributed   by    him,    if 
fourteen  others  would  give  ninety  thousand  guineas  between 
them.     He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  also  give 
the  final  ten  thousand  guineas  to  complete  the  fund. 
It  is  not  quite  certain,  however,  which  of  the  promises 
is  represented   by  the  present  sum,  as  the  condition 
involved  in   the  first  promise  has  never  been  entirely 
fulfilled. 

Mr.  Rank,  who  is  a  native  of  Hull,  is  now  in 
the  prime  of  life.  He  owns  one  of  the  largest  miller's 
businesses  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  one  of  the  foremost 
citizens  of  the  seaport  town.  Mr.  Rank  comes  of  a 
Methodist  family.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
Beverley  Road  Chapel,  Hull,  and  he  himself  joined 
the  Church  at  an  early  age.  Throughout  his  life  he 
has  been  an  energetic  worker  in  all  departments  of 
religious  work,  and  has  held  many  offices  in  the 
Churches  at  Kingston  and  Queen's  Road,  Hull.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  a  Sunday-school  superintendent 
in  connection  with  the  latter  Church.  Mr.  Rank 
is  greatly  respected  in  Hull  for  his  high  Christian 
character. 


Of  late  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has 
suffered  rather  heavily  by  the  death  of  not  a  few  of 
its  wealthiest  and  most  generous  supporters.  The 
latest  addition  to  a  list  which  has  swollen  to  re- 
grettable dimensions  is  Mr.  James  Stevenson,  LL.D., 
of  Largs.  The  death  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  is  one  of  the  most  severe  losses 
that  could  have  befallen  the  Free  Church,  for  through- 
out many  years  he  was  one  of  her  most  loyal  and 
devoted  sons,  giving  of  his  abundance  with  a  lavish  hand 


on  behalf  of  her  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  There 
is  scarcely  a  cause  in  connection  with  the  Church  which 
does  not  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Stevenson  for 
pecuniary  support,  and  few  churches  have  l)een  erected  in 
the  denomination  during  the  past  generation  in  any  part 
of  the  country  to  which  he  has  not  been  a  contributor.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Glasgow  College, 
and  gave  very  largely  to  its  better  equipment.  The  lecture- 
ship in  the  College  so  long  held  by  the  late  Professor 
Henry  Drummond  was  founded  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  and  by 
his  additional  munificence  became  a  fully-endowed  Chair  of 
Science.  His  interest  in  Central  Africa,  and  especially  in 
the  Livingstonia  Mission,  was  very  keen  and  practical, 
proving  at  once  his  business  capacity  and  his  evangelical 
zeal.  The  Stevenson  Road  in  South-Eastern  Africa  is  a 
great  business  memorial  of  his  generous  interest  in  the 
Dark  Continent.  He  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  funds 
of  the  Livingstonia  Mission,  and  was  closely  allied  with 
Lord  Overtoun  in  conducting  it.  Dr.  Stevenson  had  a 
great  belief  in  the  sagacity  of  Lord  Overtoun  and  the  care 
with  which  his  lordship  examined  applications  for  pecuniary 
assistance,  and  in  his  general  contributions  to  the  Church 
it  was  his  custom  to  follow  unhesitatingly  the  lead  of  that 
nobleman.  Dr.  Stevenson  has  left  the  huge  sum  of 
;^5o,ooo  to  the  United  Free  Church. 

The  early  promise  of  Mr.  Campbell's  Thursday  services 
at  the  City  Temple  has  been  more  than  fulfilled.  February 
found  the  whole   church  crowded.      Even  in  the  galleries 
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William    IV.  from    the    same   pulpit  that  he  occupies  (at 
least  occasionally)  at  the  present  time. 

Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

The   First    Prize    of   One    Guinea    is   this    month 

awarded  to — 

Mr.  William  Pool, 

34,  Buccleuch  Place,  Edinburgh, 

for  the  photo  of  "  Miiirhouse." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 

to  — 

Mr.  R.  p.  Denham, 

Rossville,  Festing  Grove,  Southsea, 

for  "  The  Crinoline  Church." 

We    hope    to     receive 

many     photographs     with 

accompanying     paragraphs 

for  our  April  Competition. 

The  latest  date  for  sending 

in  is  March  2.     Prizes  of 

One    Guinea  and   Half 

a  Guinea  will  be  awarded 

as     before ;     and      Five 

Shillings    will     be    paid 

for     each     of     the    other 

photographs  by  our  readers 

which  appears  in  the  April 

Number. 

Mrs.    Wiseman,     who 
has    for    many   years   held 
the      post     of      honorary 
secretary  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  of  the  Wesleyan 
Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
has     just     been     cordially 
welcomed    home     after    a 
tour  of  inspection  of  some 
of    the    Missions    of    the 
Church.    No  living  woman 
has   done    greater   service 
to    the    cause    of    foreign 
missions  than   Mrs.  Wise- 
man.    She  is  the  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Luke  H.  Wiseman, 
who  was  President  of  the 
\Vesleyan  Conference  in  1872,  and  a  noted  preacher  in  his 
day.      She   came    into   close    contact    with    the   Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  when  her  husband  was  appointed  one 
of  the  general  secretaries  of  the  Society  in  1868,  an  office 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.     Mrs.  Wiseman,  by  her 
enthusiasm  and  administrative  and  organising  ability,  has 
done  invaluable  service  in  bringing  the  Women's  Auxiliary 
to  its  present  position  of  influence  and  success. 


every  seat  was  occupied,  and  the  gangways  were  blocked. 
On  the  first  Thursday  of  the  month   Mr.  Campbell  took 
as  his  subject  "  Christianity  and  the  Present  Social  Order," 
and  on  the  second  "  Supposing  Christ  were  only  a  Man." 
Following  Dr.  Parker's  example,  he  keeps  strictly  to  time, 
though  most  of  his  hearers  are  only  too  anxious  for  him 
to  speak  at  length.     "  Go  on  ! "  was  the  tempting  cry,  as 
he  drew  to  the  close  of  his  able  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed.     "  No,  I   won't ;   if  I  did  you  would 
cease   to  trust  me  about  Thursday  morning,"  he  replied. 
Mr.  Campbell  showed  deep  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
Londoners  who  were  willing  but  unable  to  work,   though 
he  owned  that  no  doubt  there  were  humbugs  in  the  pro- 
cessions   which    paraded    the    streets.       He    thought    the 
State,  which  up  to  a  certain 
point  was   responsible   for 
the    physical     and     moral 
well-being  of  its  members, 
ought    to    come    to    their 
aid.     It  interfered  in  some 
ways.      The    whole    com- 
munity     was      vaccinated 
whether  it  liked  it  or  not, 
and     education    was     not 
left  to  individual  initiative. 
"You      have     no     right," 
exclaimed    Mr.    Campbell 
in    an    eloquent    passage, 
"  to  bring  up  your  citizen 
and    Ihen    leave    him    to 
sink  or  swim." 

De.  Frew,  of  St. 
Ninian's  South  United 
Free  Church,  Stirling,  can 
lay  claim  to  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  minister  in  Scotland. 
He  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of 
perpetual  youth.  Dr.  Frew 
is  now  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  but  his  eye  is  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated.  He  possesses,  for 
his  years,  a   great  deal  of 

bodily  and  mental  vigour,  and  is  still  quite  equal  to  con- 
ducting a  service  of  an  hour  and  a  half's  duration.  Dr. 
Frew  began  his  ministry  in  1835,  eight  years  before  the 
Disruption,  and  twelve  years  before  the  union  of  the 
Secession  and  Relief  Churches  which  gave  birth  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Perhaps  even  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  he  has  been  pastor  of  the 
same  flock  throughout  his  sixty-eight  years'  ministry,  and 
at  the  .same  time  has  served  in  three  different  denomina- 
tions, Relief,  United  Presbyterian,  and  United  Free — a  As  we  go  to  press  we  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
record  which  is  without  parallel.  Dr.  Frew  is  a  Moderator  Mr.  Abraham  Phillips,  who  is  reported  to  be  the  oldest 
of  thirty-five  years'  standing,  having  been  elected  to  the  Nonconformist.  Mr.  Phillips  passed  away  at  Buckenhara, 
chair  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  so  long  ago  as  Norfolk,  in  his  ninety-seventh  year.  He  joined  Kenning- 
1868.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that  this  venerable  hall  Baptist  Church  seventy-seven  years  ago,  and  retained 
minister  was  a  schoolboy  when  George  III.  was  on  the  unbroken  membership  until  his  death,  a  record  which  is 
throne,    and   was   preaching   the   Gospel   in   the   reign   of      probably  without  precedent  among  the  Free  Churches. 


Photo  by  Groove  «5^  Rodgers^  Stirling 
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Making  Partial  Amends* 

BY    THE  LATE   DR.   PARKER 
"  1/  they  continue  in  faith  and  charity  and  holiness  with  sobriety. " — i  Tim.  ii.  15. 


''T^HE  context  is  curious  but  interesting.  Paul  is  speak- 
X  ing  about  the  place  of  woman  in  the  Church.  For 
himself,  he  said,  "  But  I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor 
to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence."  His 
argument  seems  to  be  poor  :  "  For  Adam  was  first  formed, 
then  Eve."  It  is  thin  as  logic.  "  And  Adam  was  not 
deceived  " — is  that  so  ?— "  but  the  woman  being  deceived 
was  in  the  transgression."  She  ought  to  learn  from  that 
fact,  Paul  thinks  ;  she  ought  to  refresh  her  memory  when 
she  is  at  all  tempted  to  overstep  certain  bounds  and  limits. 
"  Notwithstanding  she  shall  be  saved  in  childbearing,  if 
they  continue  in  faith  and  charity  and  holiness  with 
sobriety" — with  self-control,  and  with  that  beautifullest 
of  all  beauties  and  that  almost  supreme  impossibility,  self- 
effacement.  "  Childbearing  "  should  be  child-training  :  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  birth  ;  it  has  everything  to  do  with 
education,  development.  It  is  so  translated  everywhere 
else  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  about  that  being  the 
true  translation.  In  child-nurture,  in  child-training,  in 
trying  to  undo  in  her  own  child  and  in  every  child  what  she 
did — poor  creature  ! — in  her  own  soul.  Eve  had  her  chance, 
every  woman  has  her  opportunity.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is 
the  woman  that  was  sunk  in  the  first  transgression  ;  there 
is  a  sweet.  Divine,  thrilling  promise  given  her  that  she  may 
at  all  events  show  what  she  would  do  if  she  could — that  is 
to  say,  that  she  would  gladly  undo  what  she  has  herself  done 
by  nourishing  and  cherishing  and  training  and  educating 
all  the  little  lives  that  come  within  her  touch.  It  is  quite 
true  that  that  which  is  done  cannot  be  undone  ;  but  we  can 
live  and  work  as  if  we  would  undo  it  if  we  could.  God  finds 
us  toiling  at  that  impossibility,  and  He  rewards  us  with  loving 
approbation.  Mark  the  great  condition  :  "  If  they  con- 
tinue." That  is  a  weary  word  ;  no  clock  can  tick  out  all  the 
solemn  monotony  of  its  meaning.  "  He  that  contjnueth 
unto  the  end  shall  be  saved."  "  In  patient  continuance," 
keeping  the  thread  up,  still  weaving  it  and  lengthening  it 
and  strengthening  it  and  never  desisting  from  it.  Oh  that 
weary  spinning-wheel  !    When  shall  my  thread  be  done  ? 

So  much  for  the  contextual  criticism.  Now,  the  first 
thing  we  find  in  this  text  is  a  policy  which  should  set  us 
thinking  about  the  possibilities  of  things.  Can  I  get  back 
with  some  large  full  sponge  and  rub  out  what  I  did  in  my 
teens  ?  No.  Then  what  can  I  do  ?  I  can  take  the  sponge 
and  show  that  I  would  do  it  if  I  could,  and  that  my  inability 
to  do  it  is  my  daily  vexation  and  daily  burning  self-reproach. 
That  will  put  you  into  a  right  temper  for  being  taught. 
Your  disposition  being  so  inclined,  who  knows  what  may 
happen  ?  Would  I,  if  I  could,  go  back  into  my  boyhood 
and  give  again  the  marbles  that  I  won  by  false  playing  ? 
The  boy  is  dead.  That  does  not  touch  the  question.  The 
question  is  not  that  boy,  but  you,  this  grown  boy.  Can  you 
say,  "  Yes,  I  would  I  could  see  that  boy  again,  and  I  would 
tell  him  exactly  what  I  did,  and  how  much  I  took,  and 
1  would  restore  it  fourfold  "  ?  Are  you  talking  honestly  ? 
"  Yes,  in  the  sight  and  fear  of  God,  I  am  talking  honestly," 
is  your  reply.  Very  well,  you  never  can  restore  what  you 
took  ;  but  you  can  act  as  if  you  would,  and  not  academically, 
but  you  can  make  up  so  far  as  is  possible  to  some  living 
creature  that  wherein  you  fell  short  at  the  time  to  which 
you  refer.      The  arrears  standing  against  you  are   many  ; 


the  arrears  standing  against  me  are  not  to  be  counted  ; 
we  are  all  in  one  condemnation.  We  are  not  to  spend 
our  time  in  whining  about  what  we  did  .not  do  or  did 
do  fifty  years  ago,  but  we  are  so  to  use  our  recollection 
as  to  turn  every  reminiscence  into  an  inspiration.  That  is 
the  policy  of  the  first  part  of  this  text.  Qur  lapses  should 
be  our  inspirations.  We  should  then  have  suggestion 
enough  and  initiative  to  go  on  with.  Oh  to  think  of  what 
we  did  and  cannot  undo  !  And  yet  God  gives  us  a  chance 
in  child-training  to  make  up,  or  appear  as  if  we  would  really 
make  up,  the  lapses  and  the  sins  of  other  days. 

Let  us  hear  some  one  who  will  turn  this  meditation  into 
a  soliloquy.  "  I  was,"  says  the  soliloquist,  "  very  thought- 
less in  my  boyhood.  I  was  not  so  kind  to  the  old  folks 
as  I  ought  to  have  been  ;  I  was  very  thoughtless  sometimes. 
I  did  not  consider  their  feelings ;  I  considered  my  own 
desires  and  inclinations.  They  are  gone,  are  these  dear  old 
folks — dead  in  the  body,  but  living  in  accusing  memorj-. 
I  cannot  go  back  to  them  ;  they  are  beyond  my  worthless 
patronage:  have  I  then  no  chance  in  life?"  Whilst  the 
soliloquist  so  interrogates  himself  the  great  Gospel  answer 
comes  to  him  and  says.  Help  the  people  that  are  round 
about  you  ;  help  some  dear  old  creature  now  in  need  of 
a  little  sunshine  and  a  little  music.  If  you  don't  know 
where  that  poor  creature  lives,  find  out.  We  must  never 
allow  people  to  whine  themselves  out  of.  their  obligations 
and  tell  us  what  they  would  do  if  they  only  knew.  It  is 
a  lie.  We  can  soon  know.  That  is  our  opportunity — 
to  endeavour  to  make  amends,  as  it  were,  for  early  neglect, 
for  almost  forgotten  unfilial  deeds,  by  being,  so  to  say, 
a  child  to  some  other  parents,  making  that  parent's  lot 
a  little  easier,  sweeter,  and  not  so  hard  to  endure.  Do 
not  understand  that  you  can  really  make  up  for  the  past, 
but  you  can  seem  as  if  you  would  do  it,  and  you  can 
do  all  that  lies  in  your  power,  and  having  done  it  all,  then 
say,  "  I  owe  even  this  poor  attempt,  not  to  my  own  sense  of 
righteousness,  but  to  the  working  within  me  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Divine  grace." 

This  is  part  of  God's  providential  ministry.  In  effect 
He  says  :  "  I  was  with  you  for  a  time.  You  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good  to  Me  when  I  was  amongst  you,  as  it 
were  bone  of  your  bone  and  flesh  of  your  flesh ;  but  here  is 
one  of  the  least  of  My  brethren,  and  he  has  no  water  ; 
here  is  a  poor  woman,  p.irt  of  the  motherhood  of  the 
universe,  and  she  would  be  glad  if  you  could  give  her 
some  help  by  the  way.  The  Recording  Angel  will  set  it  all 
down.  He  is  the  angel  of  detail :  he  does  not  lump  thing* 
into  indistinguishable  masses ;  he  puts  down  the  particulars, 
even  a  cup  of  cold  water.  You  lost  your  chance  when  you 
were  quite  a  youth  ;  the  great  shadow  came  and  enveloped 
what  ought  to  have  been  an  object  of  almost  adorjtion. 
That  chance  is  gone  for  ever ;  but  here  remains  an  oppor- 
tunity to  you,  and  you  can  be  saved  in  child-training  :  pluck 
this  little  cradle,  mother-made,  off  the  river,  and  you  will 
find  in  it  your  chance  to  be  father,  mother,  to  some  small 
Moses.  Never  let  us  sink  into  the  knavery  of  saying  that 
we  would  do  a  good  many  things  if  we  only  knew.  We 
can  find  out  enough  to  begin  with.  That  is  our  start  and 
our  inspiration.  If  any  soul  says,  "  I  would  do  good  if  I 
only  knew  where,"  he  is  a  living  lie. 


♦  Sermon  preached  at  the  City  Temple,  Sunday  morning,  October  21,  1900 
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The  soliloquist  continues  his  monologue,  saying,  "  I 
squandered  away  my  golden  moments.  I  thought  nothing 
of  my  opportunities.  I  was  an  indolent,  thoughtless  dog, 
and  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  now."  To  the  soliloquist 
I  would  say,  "  That  is  your  error;  whilst  there  is  life  there 
is  opportunity.  You  can  help  some  other  child  to  make  the 
best  of  his  dawning  life — you  do  not  know  what  that  child 
may  become.  You  should  be  father  to  the  fatherless  ; 
there  should  be  no  orphanhood  where  you  are  ;  there  should 
radiate  out  of  you  a  grand  sense  of  fatherhood  and  benevo- 
lence and  helpfulness,  so  that  those  who  have  long  been 
desolate  might  lift  up  their  heads  in  your  presence  and  hail 
the  unknown  king.  You  can  be  saved  in  child-nurturing  ; 
you  can  bring  back  childhood  in  some  degree  where  it  has 
been  lost,  and  you  can  bring  childhood  where  it  has  never 
yet  been  realised.  Some  children  are  born  orphans  ;  some 
children  are  born  drunk ;  some  children  are  born  without 
hope.  There  is  our  chance,  there  is  the  Christian's  oppor- 
tunity— always  to  be  in  the  way  if  needed  ;  always  to  be 
out  of  the  way  when  applauded. 

How  then  are  we  to  deal  with  our  errors  ?  We  cannot 
go  back  and  cleanse  the  past.  That  is  true  ;  but  God  can 
do  so — that  is  the  especial  provision  of  the  Gospel  of  grace. 
We  are  helpless  as  to  yesterday,  but  God  is  not  helpless. 
We  have,  by  His  grace,  to  put  ourselves  into  a  right  relation 
to  Him,  and  then,  in  obedience  to  His  will  and  in  response 
to  His  challenge  and  invitation,  we  can,  as  it  were,  undo  that 
awful  deed.  God  can  pluck  out  the  nail  and  leave  the 
wound  so  that  no  one  can  find  it.  It  must,  therefore,  be  in 
Him  and  through  Him  and  by  the  deep  mystery  of  His 
grace  that  we  go  back  to  make  that  right  which  we  made 
wrong  in  the  garden  at  the  Devil's  seductive  bidding. 

So  much,  therefore,  for  the  policy,  being  able  in  some 
sense  to  undo  the  past  by  doing  more  and  more  according 
to  our  present  opportunity.  If  this  policy  were  followed,  we 
should  need  no  special  appeals,  no  calling  out  for  special 
donations  ;  the  donations  would  be  so  numerous  and  so 
lavish  that  we  should  have  to  call  upon  God  for  a  new 
inventive  faculty  to  find  out  means  for  expending  the 
incalculable  wealth.  It  is  painfully  sad  to  see  persons 
engaged,  as  it  were,  in  knocking  other  people  up  in  order 
to  tempt  them  to  patronise  the  Cross.  "  We  are  making  a 
special  effort."  I  hope  not  !  There  is  no  need  of  any 
special  effort.  Distrust  special  efforts ;  they  point  to  hypo- 
crisies and  lies  perpetrated,  uttered,  in  the  unholy  past. 
There  should  be  one  continuous,  healthy,  happy  effort,  which 
would  be  no  effort  at  all,  but  just  giving  the  soul  fresh  air 
and  chance  of  doing  its  duty  to  the  Lord.  Some  persons,  I 
think,  cannot  do  without  special  efforts,  special  funds,  special 
iirrangements,  special  programmes.  I  can,  by  the  grace  of 
■God,  do  without  them  all.  I  want  you  to  be  in  the  same 
rstate  of  spiritual  heat,  fervour,  enthusiasm,  holding  nothing 
but  by  the  hands  of  stewardship,  whether  it  be  money  or 
time  or  service,  the  one  thing  in  life  being  the  service  of 
•Christ,  other  things  being  the  mere  etceteras,  piled  up 
under  the  vague  term  of  sundries.  When  that  day  comes 
•we  shall  have  all  we  want,  and  the  Lord  will  be  enthroned 
above  the  riches  of  His  redeemed  creation. 

Secondly,    the    grammar    of    the     text    contains     its 


theology ;  and  that  theology  not  formal,  mechanical,  some- 
thing that  you  almost  instinctively  dread,  but  the  very  love 
of  God.  There  is  a  little  word  not  translated  into  English 
in  the  Authorised  Version  in  this  text,  "  She  shall  be  saved 
in  the  childbsaring."  Wnat  should  we  do  without  that 
positive,  glorious  definite  article  ?  In  the  instance  before 
us  it  has  fuller  force  than  it  can  have  in  the  English.  This 
is  a  consurnmation  of  birth  ;  this  is  nothing  less  than  the 
Incarnation,  the  Child  promised  in  Genesis.  The  seed  sown 
in  Genesis  waves  in  a  golden  harvest  over  all  the  landscapes 
of  history.  The  woman  was  deceived,  but  it  is  through  her 
that  the  world  shall  receive  its  Saviour.  There  we  come 
suddenly,  as  it  were,  upon  the  great  opportunity  of  making 
up  for  the  past,  making  amends  for  earliest  faults.  For  this 
Child,  of  woman  born,  of  God  begotten,  this  Child  shall 
save  the  world.  Blessed  be  God  for  the  Child  Jesus  !  We 
have  had  enough  of  the  man  Adam.  When  history  began, 
so  to  say,  with  a  man,  it  went  down,  rushed  down ;  when  it 
rebegan  with  the  Child,  the  helpless,  speechless  Babe, 
it  began  in  a  way  that  God  meant  to  end  in  victory,  in 
redemption,  in  Heaven.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. We  may  dispute  it  as  a  dogma,  but  we  must  come 
upon  it  as  an  experience  and  a  fact.  There  is  always 
a  Presence  we  cannot  quite  account  for.  In  man  or  woman 
or  child  we  suddenly  meet  God.  If  man  knew  how  much 
God  there  is  in  him,  what  a  different  man  he  would  be ! 
He  knows  all  the  beast  that  he  carries ;  but  he  dimly 
recognises  and  calls  it  ghostly  the  divinity  that  throbs 
within  him.  How  is  it  that  we  always  give  way  to  the 
lower  rather  than  struggle  and  strive  after  the  higher?  It 
is  simply  because  it  is  easier  to  go  down  hill  than  to  go 
up  hill ;  it  is  easier  to  gratify  ourselves  than  to  deny  our- 
selves. That  is  the  reason.  The  Devil  has  the  easiest  work 
in  the  world.  He  simply  says,  "Throw  yourself  down; 
make  yourself  a  loaf  out  of  the  stone  that  is  at  your  foot." 
And  men  love  to  follow  the  easy-going  Devil.  He  says, 
"You  can  take  more — take  it.  I  am  not  a  disciplinary  god. 
You  do  not  want  to  put  yourself  to  such  extremity  of  suffering 
and  service  ;  then  by  no  means  put  yourself  so.  Sit  down  ; 
let  down  your  head,  and  you  will  find  a  feathery  pillow  ready 
to  receive  it.''  He  does  the  easy  work,  but  my  Saviour,  my 
sweet  Jesus,  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

Thirdly,  here  is  the  condition  upon  which  all  great 
mercies  and  promises  are  held  :  '■  If  they  continue  in  faith 
and  charity  and  holiness  with  sobriety" — if  they  continue 
to  build  ;  if  they  continue  to  edify  themselves  ;  if  they  con- 
tinue in  a  great  constructive  and  beneficent  work.  Not  if 
they  sit  still  and  say  they  can  make  nothing  of  it,  they 
cannot  by  any  possibility  understand  it,  for  one  preacher 
says  one  thing  and  another  preacher  says  another  thing, 
and  they  really  think  they  will  be  obliged  to  give  up.  You 
would  not  chatter  so  if  the  question  were  a  wedge  of  gold  ; 
you  would  watch  for  it,  seek  for  it,  strive  for  it,  hold  it,  and 
hold  on  for  it.  But  when  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  tiue 
worship  and  the  true  service,  then  we  do  not  know  what 
is  what,  we  renounce  all  pretension  to  understand  hidden 
mysteries.  There  is  one  mystery  that  is  not  hidden.  I: 
will  be  enough  for  us  to  wait  and  see  what  we  can  make 
of  it.     Its  great,  sweet,  eternal  name  is  Love. 


There  is  a  story  told  of  Thomas  Erskine,  of  Linlathen.  It 
is  not  certain  that  it  is  true  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  true,  so 
characteristic  is  it  of  the  man,  of  him  of  whom  one  said  he  could 
never  look  on  Erskine  without  thinking  of  God.  The  story  goes 
that  once  Erskine  was  walking  alone  on  some  Scottish  moun- 
tains, and  passed  a  lonely  shepherd.  As  they  met,  Erskine 
looked  on  him,  and  said  simply,  "  Do  you  know  the  Father  ? " 


and  the  two  were  soon  separated  for  their  different  paths. 
Years  passed,  and  once  again  those  two  met  on  the  same  lonely 
hills.  Each  one  was  a  few  years  older.  Certain  changes  were 
on  them  ;  but  as  the  shepherd  glanced  at  Erskine,  he  recog- 
nised the  grave,  gentle  questioner  of  former  years.  And  these 
were  the  shepherd's  words,  "  I  know  the  Father  now  "  ;  and 
again  the  two  were  gone. 
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The  Rev.  Dn  Walter  C.  Smith:  Poet-Preacher 


DR.  Walter  Smith,  of  the  Free  High  Kirk,  Edinijurgh, 
is  one  of  Scotland's  "Grand  Old  Men."  Hi> 
countrymen  are  proud  of  him.  There  are  thousands, 
settled  in  all  lands,  to  whom  his  preaching  and  his  books 
have  been  an  inspiration,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  sincere 
congratulation  that  his  healih  has  been  such  that  he  has 
been  able  to  revise  and  prepare  for  the  press  the  collected 
edition  of  his  poetical  works  which  was  published  recently. 
The  volume  is  interesting  in  itself,  but  it  is  also  mteresting 
because  of  the  personality  of  the  author,  and  it  is  with 
this  latter  we  propose  to  deal  here.  It  breathes  of  that 
spirit  of  sincerity,  and  of  that  dislike  of  shams  and  pretence 
of  every  kind,  which 
are  leading  character- 
istics of  Dr.  Smith. 
Yet  there  is  geniality 
■withal.  A  lover  of 
truth,  he  is  very  patient 
with  the  seeker  after 
truth.  His  heart  is  big. 
But  because  it  is  so 
big  he  has  a  contempt 
for  little  things.  There 
is  a  world  of  significance 
in  his  allusion  to  young 
Blavick,  in  "North 
Country  Folks  " : 

Other  folk   call  him   clever, 

but    I  sihould  say,  only 

smart — 
I  call  a  man  smart  when  his 

head  does  not  feel  the 

want  of  a  heart, 
And  works  best  when  it  has 

laid  the  conscience  high 

on  the  sl^ll, 
Regarding  not  God  or  man, 

and  caring  for  none  but 

himself. 

Walter  Chalmers 
Smith  was  born  in 
Aberdeen,  December  5, 
1824,  and  received  his 
•early  education  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  that 
city,  an  old  and  famous 
institution.  The  head- 
master then  was  Melvin, 
a  great  Latinist  and  a 
great  teacher,  who  is 
still  remembered  affec- 
tionately by  his  pupil. 
When  in  the  fourth  class  Walter  Smith,  who  was  a  brilliant 
•scholar,  gained  a  good  bursary,  and  thereupon  ("  Like 
■a.  young  fool,"  Dr.  Smith  has  remarked  regretfully,  in 
alluding  to  it),  instead'of  going  into  the  fifth  class,  he  went 
straight  to  the  University,  entering  Marischal  College  at 
the  age  of  thirteen.  Four  years  later  he  graduated,  thus 
carrying  off  his  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  age  of  seventeen ! 

In  1842  Dr.  Smith  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  here  he 
attended  some  classes  at  the  University.  But  he  did  so 
only  irregularly.  Most  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  teach- 
ing, and  he  also  began  to  develop  his  literary  talents,  and 
was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  pages  of  TaiYs 
Magazine. 

In  the  great  event  which  moved  Scotland  to  its  depths 
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in  J  843  Dr.  Smith  took  a  profound  personal  interest.  He 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  Disruption.  Standing  at  the 
head  of  North  Hanover  Street,  he  witnessed,  with  emotion, 
the  procession  of  ministers  and  elders  as  they  passed  on 
their  way  from  St.  Andrew's  Church  to  Canonmills.  All 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  infant  Free  Church,  and  he 
endeavoured  several  times  to  obtain  admission  to  the 
meetings  at  Canonmills,  but  owing  to  the  great  crowd  was 
unsuccessful.  Both  before  and  subsequent  to  the  Disrup- 
tion he  attended  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie's  Church,  and  the 
inspiration  which  he  drew  from  Dr.  Guthrie,  as  well  as  from 
Dr.  Chalmers,  had  some  effect  at  least  in  leading  him  to 

enter  the  ministry  of 
the  Free  Church.  It 
has  sometimes  been  said 
that  the  spectacle  which 
he  witnessed  in  North 
Hanover  Street  on  the 
day  of  the  Disruption 
led  Dr.  Smith,  there 
and  then,  to  resolve 
that  he  would  become 
a  minister.  No  doubt 
a  resolution  taken  in 
such  circumstances  ap- 
peals to  our  dramatic 
instincts.  But,  as  a 
rnatter  of  fact,  no  such 
resolution  was  made  on 
that  occasion,  and  for 
another  couple  of  years 
Dr.  Smith  continued 
his  teaching  and  his 
writing.  Gradually, 
however,  there  grew  up 
in  his  mind  a  desire  to 
become  a  minister  of 
the  Free  Church,  until, 
at  last,  the  determina- 
tion was  made,  and 
about  the  end  of  1845 
he  entered  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh. 

On  Christmas  Day, 
1850,  Dr.  Smith  was 
ordained  minister  of 
what  was  then  a  Scotch 
Free  Church,  in  Chad- 
well  Street,  off  Middle- 
ton  Square,  London. 
It  was  originally  an  Independent  Chapel,  but,  fired  by 
enthusiasm  for  theleadersand  the  principles  of  the  Disruption, 
the  members  associated  their  congregation  \»ith  the  Frej 
Church  of  Scotland.  They  have  now  gone  back,  however 
to  their  former  condition,  and  the  Chapel  is  again  Inde- 
pendent. Circumstances  were  such  as  to  render  it  difficult 
for  Dr.  Smith  to  make  headway,  and  he  did  not  remain 
long.  "  It  was  a  small  charge,"  he  is  s.iid  to  have  remarked, 
"and  it  did  not  grow  larger,  so  I  resigned,  and  returned  10 
Scotland. "  But  he  did  not  return  alone,  for  in  London 
he  met  the  lady  who  became  his  wife,  and  in  London 
he  was  married. 

Just  before  his  marriage  he  had  received  a  call  from  the 
Free   Church   congregation   of   the   parish   of    Orwell,   in 
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Kinross-shire,    and   in    1853    he   removed  from   the   busy 
nietropoh's  to  the  little  country  town  of  Milnathort.     Here 
he  had  a  good  country  congregation.     It  had  been  one  of 
the  old  Anti-Burgher  churches  ("Auld  Lichts"),  but  by  the 
time  Dr.  Smith  became  minister  it  was  connected  with  the 
Free  Church.     To  this  day  Dr.   Smith  cherishes  kindly 
remembrances  of  the  quiet  parish  on  the  shores  of  I.och 
Leven,  and  of  the  people  who  formed  his  congregation 
there.     Many  of  these  were  handloom  weavers,  who  were 
maintaining  a  hard  and  hopeless  struggle  against  adverse 
circumstances,    and    maintaining    it   with    great    courage. 
They  were  in  many  respects  a  superior  class  of  men — men 
of  high  principles,  devout  and  God-fearing.     The  pathos 
of  their  position  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  Dr.  Smith, 
and  their  high  character  and  strong  religious  convictions 
also   made   a   deep   impression   on    him.      They,   on   the 
other  hand,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  congregation,  conceived 
a  great  admiration  and  love  for  their  young  minister ;  and 
Dr.    Smith    has    often    looked 
back    upon   the   five   years    he 
spent  in  the  quiet  little  parish 
of  Orwell  as  among  the  happiest 
of  his  life.     It  is  not  without 
significance    that   he   gave   the 
name  of  "  Orwell  "  to  the  house 
at     Kinbuck    which     he    now 
occupies. 

^Vhile  living  at  Milnathort 
Dr.  Smith,  over  the  penname 
of  "Orwell,"  contributed  to 
Good  Words,  Macmillan's,  and 
other  magazines,  and  it  may, 
in  a  sense,  be  said  to  have 
been  here  that  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  literary  re- 
putation. It  was  no  secret 
that  "  Orwell  "  was  the  clever 
young  Free  Church  minister 
who,  even  in  the  retired  parish 
in  which  his  lot  had  been  cast, 
was  also  attracting  attention  as 
a  gifted  preacher.  That  he 
should  be  called  to  a  wider 
and    more    prominent    sphere 

of  labour   was    inevitable.     In  ^^-  ^^'^'^^  ^^^^  *"^'ST 

1858  he  was  translated  to  the  Free  Roxburgh  Church,  in 
Edinburgh,  and  for  the  next  four  years  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  Scottish  capital.  His  congregation  was  a  large  one, 
chiefly  composed  of  members  belonging  to  the  working 
classes,  and  ere  long  it  was  still  larger.  Indeed,  the  church 
became  filled  to  overflowing.  Dr.  Smith  got  on  well  with 
his  people,  and  was  much  beloved  by  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  many  claims  upon  his  time  he  managed  to  continue 
his  literary  pursuits,  and,  in  1861,  his  first  book,  "The 
Bishop's  Walk,"  was  published  under  his  by  then  familiar 
penname  of  "Orwell."  Although  it  is  far  from  being  one 
of  the  best  of  his  poetical  works,  its  originality  and  the 
richness  of  thought  it  displayed  won  a  large  measure  of 
public  favour.  Its  object,  avowedly,  was  to  place  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  before  the  reader  in  a  somewhat  different 
light  from  that  in  which  he  is  generally  regarded  in  Scot- 
land. "  About  as  beautiful  a  spirit  as  ever  lighted  on  this 
earth— an  angel  whom  we  entertained  quite  unawares,  and 
certainly  not  with  an  angel's  entertainment."  Such  is  Dr. 
Smith's  description  of  Leighton  in  the  preface  to  "The 
Bishop's  Walk."  There  is  much  that  is  characteristic  of 
him   in  this  early  work.     Take,   for  example,  his  caustic 


allusion  to  the  "charity  which  thinketh  no  evil."  "That 
sort  of  charity,"  said  Dr.  Smith,  with  too  much  truth 
unfortunately,  although  happily  less  than  formerly,  "  is  in 
Scotland  generally  viewed  with  suspicion  ;  it  is  certainly  no 
longer  reckoned  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  .  .  .  For  here, 
as  soon  as  any  one  begins  to  talk  much  of  charity,  it  is 
commonly  thought  he  is  to  turn  an  Anglican,  or  a  Socinian, 
or  something  or  other  which  he  should  not  be."  The  key 
to  most  of  Dr.  Smith's  preaching,  as  well  as  to  the  more 
important  of  his  poetical  works,  will  be  found  in  the 
sentence,  "  When  will  men  learn  that  we  can  be  drawn 
to  God  only  with  '  cords  of  love.' " 

In  the  summer  of  1862  the  Free  Tron  Kirk,  Glasgow, 
became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  William 
Traill,  M.A.,  who,  four  years  before,  had  succeeded  Dr. 
Buchanan,  the  well-known  Free  Church  leader  and 
historian  of  "The"  Ten  Years'  Conflict."  The  way  in 
which  Dr.  Smith  came  to  be  invited  to  the  pastorate  was 

a  little  remarkable.  Deputa- 
tions had  been  appointed  to 
hear  various  ministers,  and  to 
report,  but  the  name  of  the 
minister  of  the  Free  Roxburgh 
Church,  Edinburgh,  was  not 
on  the  list.  However,  a  depu- 
tation was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
to  hear  a  certain  country 
minister  who  was  to  be  preach- 
ing in  the  city  that  day. 
After  hearing  him,  at  a  fore- 
noon service,  the  members  of 
this  deputation  were  unani- 
mously and  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  "  he  wouldn't  do." 
Whereupon  one  of  them  sug- 
gested that,  seeing  nothing 
further  could  be  done  that 
day,  they  might  go  in  the 
afternoon  to  the  Free  Roxburgh 
Church,  the  mmister  of  which 
had  attained  some  note  as  a 
poet.  The  suggestion  was 
adopted,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  any  idea  of  Dr.  Smith's 
being  a  likely  minister  for  their 
Church  crossed  their  minds.  They  were,  however,  entranced 
by  his  sermon,  and  they  went  back  to  Glasgow  with  a 
report  so  favourable  that  another  deputation  was  sent.  This 
deputation  also  reported  in  glowing  terms,  with  the  result 
that  the  congregation  almost  unanimously  presented  a  call 
to  Dr.  Smith. 

The  call  was  accepted,  and  on  December  4,  1862,  Dr. 
Smith  was  inducted  to  his  new  charge.  For  nearly  four- 
teen years  he  ministered  with  great  acceptance  to  an 
attached  congregation.  These  fourteen  years  may  be  said 
to  cover  the  most  strenuous  portion  of  Dr.  Smith's  life,  and 
it  was,  and  is,  a  matter  for  surprise  that  he  managed  to 
overtake  and  to  discharge  with  conspicuous  ability  and 
success  the  multifarious  duties  which  devolved  upon  him, 
for  he  not  only  performed  the  pastoral  and  pulpit  work  In 
connection  with  his  Church,  but  also  took  a  very  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  city.  And  in 
addition  he  found  time  for  the  exercise  of  his  literary  genius. 
It  was  a  big  congregation  to  which  Dr.  Smith  went, 
and  it  became  still  bigger.  There  were  in  his  time  about 
1,100  communicants,  and  the  church,  which  was  seated  to 
accommodate   1,200  persons,  was  crowded;  in  fact,   there 
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were  not  sittings  for  all  who  wanted  them.  Associated  with 
the  congregation  were  several  prominent  citizens,  although, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  wealthy  congregation.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Smith  was  at  times  twitted  by  his  ministerial  brethren 
about  the  comparatively  small  collections,  looking  to  the 
large  congregation,  and  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers he  alluded  jocularly  to  this,  observing  that  when  he 
looked  at  their  heads  he  thought  they  must  have  "  more 
brains  than  siller."  Taking  into  account  the  circumstances 
of  the  bulk  of  the  members,  the  congregation  was  really 
a  liberal  one.  When  Dr.  Smith  became  minister  his 
stipend,  inclusive  of  a  grant  from  the  Sustentation  Fund, 
was  ^550  ;  but  two  or  three  years  afterwards  a  few  of  the 
wealthier  members  got  it  raised  to  ;^65o,  they  contributing 
the  additional  ;^ioo.  Sir  William  Collins  and  Lady 
Collins  were  members  of  the  Free  Tron  Kirk,  and  enter- 
tained a  deep  affection  for  Dr.  Smith.  Professor  Veitch 
and  Mrs.  Veitch  were  also  members  of  the  congregation, 
and  personal  friends  of  its  minister.  Mr.  Graham,  M.P. 
for  the  city,  was  often  in  the  church  with  Sir  William 
Collins;  Principal  Caird  and  Mrs.  Caird  were  occasional 
hearers;  and  Principal  Rainy's  father,  although  an  elder 
in  St.  John's,  went  frequently  in  the  afternoon  to  hear 
Dr.  Smith,  sometimes  taking  his  daughter  with  him.  As  a 
preacher  Dr.  Smith  occupied  a  foremost  place  in  Glasgow. 
He  was  one  of  the  pulpit  "lions." 

But  it  was  not  only  his  pulpit  gifts  which  endeared 
him  to  his  congregation,  although  unquestion- 
ably they  were  very  proud  of  the  fame  of  their 
poet-preacher.  He  was  also  assiduous  in  his 
pastoral  work.  But  for  the  kindness  of  some 
of  his  people  it  would  have  been  physically 
impossible  for  him  to  have  undertaken  this, 
for  his  parish  covered  virtually  the  whole  city. 
The  members  came  from  every  part  of  Glasgow, 
and  even  from  the  surrounding  country.  To 
enable  him  to  go  about  among  them,  a  carriage 
was  placed  at  his  disposal.  It  was  not  actually 
his  own  carriage,  but  it  was  at  his  disposal 
at  any  hour  he  chose  to  ask  for  it.  He  was 
a  welcome  visitor  in  the  homes  of  his  people, 
and  won  their  hearts  by  his  kindness,  and 
his  sympathy  for  them  in  all  their  trials  and 
difficulties.  Looking  back  over  those  twenty- 
six  years  since  Dr.  Smith  left  Glasgow,  there 
are  still  members  of  the  Free  Tron  Kirk  who 
love  to  dwell  on  the  profit  derived  from  his 
ministry.  "  It  was  not  only  Dr.  Smith's 
preaching,"  said  one  prominent  member  of  the 
Session  to  me,  in  referring  to  his  old  minister, 
"  but  also  his  loving,  sympathetic  heart  and 
forbearing  conduct  which  still  fills  me  with 
admiration  of  him."  "  We  can  never  forget 
Dr.  Smith,"  is  the  testimony  of  others.  It  is 
a  notable  fact  that  a  great  number  of  young 
men  coming  into  Glasgow  joined  his  Church, 
among  them  being  numerous  students.  These, 
of  course,  were  off  as  soon  as  their  studies 
were  finished.  Sometimes  Dr.  Smith  granted 
as  many  as  100  communicants'  certificates  in 
the  course  of  a  year ;  and  many  men,  among 
them  men  of  note,  will  be  found  in  all  our 
big  cities  in  Scotland  and  England  who  "  sat 
under"  Dr.  Smith  in  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Smith  took  a  profound  interest  in 
mission  work,  and  during  his  ministry  of  the 
Free  Tron  the  congregation  selected  the  rising 


suburb  of  Springburn  as  a  sphere  of  mission  opera- 
tions. The  Rev.  George  Hanson,  M.A.,  was  appointed 
missionary,  and,  aided  by  an  enthusiastic  band  of  workers 
from  the  Tron,  began  services  in  a  hall  of  the  Caledonian 
Railway  Works.  Thereafter  the  present  church  hall  was 
built,  and  later  the  erection  of  Sighthill  Free  Church  was 
proceeded  with.  The  new  church  was  opened  by  Dr.  Smith 
on  Sunday,  September  8,  1872.  This  Church,  which  Dr. 
Smith  was  thus  instrumental  in  planting,  has  since  been 
the  means  of  starting  another.  By  1888  the  membership 
had  increased  to  almost  1,000,  and  the  Presbytery  agreed 
to  allow  a  new  Church  to  be  planted  in  Springburn.  This 
latter  is  now  a  flourishing  congregation,  under  the  Rev. 
B.  J.  Davidson,  B.D.  The. work  begun  by  Dr.  Smith  and 
his  office-bearers  has  thus  grown  into  two  large  and  pros- 
perous congregations.  "  He  can  say,  like  Jacob,"  remarked 
Mr.  Hanson,  " '  With  my  staff  I  crossed  this  Jordan,  and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands.' "  But  Dr.  Smith  is  not 
likely  to  say  anything  of  the  sort.  He  is  too  unassuming, 
ever  ready  to  give  credit  to  otheri  rather  than  to  take  it 
to  himself.  Speaking  of  the  Sighthill  Church,  he  observed, 
on  one  occasion,  that  but  for  the  ingenuity  of  one  elder 
of  the  Free  Tron,  and  the  liberality  of  another,  it  would 
not  have  been  built.  "  He  ought  to  have  added  his  own 
name,"  said  one  of  his  office-bearers,  "  and  indeed  to  have 
placed  it  first,  for  he  contributed  freely  both  of  his  labours 
and  his  means." 
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As  already  indicated,  Dr.  Smitli  took  an  active  part  in 
public  life  in  Glasgow.  He  was  prominent  in  movements 
connected  with  education,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first 
School  Board.  He  was  also  a  Director  of  Hutcheson's 
Hospital,  and  took  a  profound  interest  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  agencies  of  all  kinds.  His  services  were 
given,  and  given  freely,  on  behalf  of  every  good  cause. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  in  1872,  much 
of  the  public  work  which  had  been  done  by  the  famous 
minister  of  the  Barony  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  Dr. 
Smith.  When  Dr.  Buchanan  died,  in  1875,  his  place  in 
public  life  was  also  taken,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  minister 
of  the  Free  Tron  Kirk.  Not,  however,  his  place  in  the 
Presbytery  or  in  the  Church  Courts.  Dr.  Smith  has,  in 
his  time,  played  many  parts,  but  never  that  of  an  ecclesiastic. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that,  on  one  occasion, 
he  described  himself  with  absolute  accuracy  as  "one  who 
never  framed  an  overture,  never  tabled  a  motion,  never 
presided  over  a  committee,  rarely  even  made  a  speech,  and 
that  only  when  he  could  not  help  it." 

It  was  while  he  was  in  Glasgow  that  "Olrig  Grange," 
the  principal  work  with  which  his  name  is  usually  associated, 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  published  in  1872,  and  bore 
to  be  "Edited  by  Hermann  Kunst,  Philol.  Professor." 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  as  to  the  identity  of 
"Hermann  Kunst";  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
real  attempt  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  and  it  soon  became 
known  that  the  author  of  "Olrig  Grange"  was  the  minister 
of  the  Free  Tron  Kirk  of  Glasgow.  The  "  Photographs  in 
Verse  ...  of  Folks  who   are    Livina; — Next    Door   to  us 


Photo  hy  Mojffat^  Edinburgh 
DR.  SMITH   AS   MINISTER   OF  THE   FREE 
HIGH   CHURCH,   EDINBURGH 


Photo  by  Mojjfai,  Edinliurgk 
DR.  SMITH  IN  HIS  ROBES  AS  MODERATOR  OF  THE  JUBILEE  ASSEMBLY 
OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  (1893) 


All,"  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  at- 
tention, and  the 
success  of  the 
work  may  be 
estimated  from 
the  fact  that  it 
ran  through  four  i 
editions. 

In  March, 
1876,  Dr.  Smith 
received  a  call  to 
the  Free  High 
Kirk,  Edinburgh, 
the  church  asso- 
ciated with  the 
name  of  the  Rev. 
William  Arnot. 
His  Glasgow  con- 
gregation and 
many  of  his  friends  in  the  western  city,  pressed  him  to 
remain  with  them  ;  but,  greatly  to  their  regret,  he  accepted 
the  call.  His  new  charge  afforded  him  a  respite,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  heavy  labours  in  Glasgow.  Not  that  he 
either  grudged  the  work  or  felt  unequal  to  it,  but  he  did 
not  care  that  his  whole  life  should  be  spent  in  the  busy 
round  in  which  he  had  become  entangled.  What  weighed 
most  with  him,  however,  was  the  condition  of  his  wife's 
health.  She  was  not  well  in  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Smith 
fondly  hoped  that  a  change  to  Edinburgh  might  have 
good  results.  But  four  years  after  removing  to 
Edinburgh  Mrs.  Smith  passed  away. 

In  many  respects  Dr.  Smith's  Edinburgh  con- 
gregation differed  greatly  from  that  of  the  Glasgow 
Free  Tron.  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  the  pro- 
fessional class.  The  minister  of  the  Free  High  Kirk 
attracted  many  men  of  culture  and  eminence,  and,  as 
elsewhere,  he  had  a  very  devoted  congregation.  A 
number  of  young  men  attending  college  came  to  his 
church,  among  others  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  who,  in  "  An 
Edinburgh  Eleven,"  bears  testimony  to  the  great 
influence  which  Dr.  Smith  exercised  over  young  men. 
Dr.  Garden  Blaikie  has  also  borne  testimony  to. this. 
Old  as  well  as  young,  however,  felt  that  influence  ; 
and  among  his  congregation  Dr.  Smith  numbered 
Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie,  with  whose  name  that 
of  Dr.  Blaikie  used  to  be  frequently  confused. 

In  writing  of  Dr.  Cameron  Lees  recently,  I  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  arrangement  made  between 
him  and  Dr.  Smith  for  carrying  on  mission  work  in 
the  High  Street.  Dr.  Smith  had  known  Dr.  Cameron 
Lees  in  Paisley,  and  the  two  held  each  other  in 
mutual  esteem.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  them  to  co- 
operate. At  that  time  the  mission  in  connection  with 
the  Free  High  Kirk  was  in  the  Advocate's  Close,  in 
the  High  Street,  but  they  had  to  remove,  and  went 
to  the  Lawnmarket.  It  was  a  particularly  difficult 
mission  to  work,  but  much  good  was  done.  One  of 
the  difficulties  was  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to 
get  the  people,  even  after  their  lives  had  become 
changed,  to  go  to  church.  Persons  from  the  slums 
in  the  High  Street  and  Lawnmarket  felt  out  of  place 
in  the  High  Kirk.  They  would  not  go,  indeed.  So 
Dr.  Smith  got  up  communion  seasons  for  them  in 
their  own  hall,  and  baptised  their  children  there. 

By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  threescore  years 
and  ten.  Dr.  Smith  began  to  feel  the  necessity  for  rest ; 
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and  about  the  end  of  1894  he  gave  up  his  active  work  in 
connection  with  his  congregation.  His  request  for  a  colleague 
and  successor  was  readily,  ahhough  regretfully,  granted  by 
the  Presbytery  and  a  grateful  congregation,  and  the  Rev.  R. 
S.  Simpson,  M.A.,  was  chosen — a  cultured  young  preacher 
who  maintains  the  traditions  of  the  Free  High  Kirk. 

During  the  period  of  his  second  residence  in  Edinburgh 
Dr.  Smith's  literary  output  was  larger  than  at  any  previous 
time.  In  addition  to  "  Olrig  Grange,"  there  had  appeared, 
while  he  was  in  Glasgow,  his  volume  entitled  "  Borland 
Hall."  After  he  came  to  Edinburgh  he  published  "  Hilda 
among  the  Broken  Gods"  (1878);  "  Raban ;  or,  Life 
Splinters"  (1880);  "  North-Country  Folk "  (1883);  "Kild- 
rostan"  (1884);  "Thoughts  and  Fancies  for  Sunday 
Evenings"  (1887) ;  and  "A  Heretic"  (1890).  Space,  how- 
ever, absolutely  forbids  any  detailed  reference  to  these  and 
other  volumes  which  have  come  from  Dr.  Smith's  pen. 

Of  his  books.  Dr.  Smith's  favourites  are  "Olrig  Grange" 
and  "  Hilda."  Evidently  his  own  opinion  coincides  with 
that  of  his  readers,  for  "  Hilda "  has  run  through  three 
editions,  while  "  Olrig  Grange,"  as  already  stated,  has  run 
through  four.  "  Raban,"  however,  has  also  run  through 
three  editions,  and  some  of  the  others  have  passed  into  a 
second  edition.  Dr.  Smith  has  had,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  many  complimentary  letters  from  eminent  men  (among 
others  Mr.  Gladstone),  but  this  is  one  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  is  never  inclined  to  talk.  His  innate  modesty 
shrinks  from  anything  which  might  have  even  the  semblance 
of  boasting. 

His    genius    and    his   worth    have    not    been    without 
recognition.     The  University  of  Glasgow  bestowed  upon 


him  the  honorary  degree  of  U.D. ;  his  aima  mater  that  of 
LL.D. ;  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh  also  conferred 
upon  him  the  latter  degree.     In  1893  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church,  by  acclamation,  bestowed  on  him  the 
highest   honour   in   its    power— that   of  Moderator.     The 
honour  was  the  greater  in  that  he  was  called  to  occupy  the 
Moderator's  Chair  during  the  sitting  of  the  Jubilee  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church.     In  a  beautiful  passage  in  the  address 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  election,  he  de- 
scribed   Presbyterian    reunion   as    "  one   of  my  favourite 
dreams."     And  as  a  step  in  that  direction,  the  union  of  the 
Free    and     United     Presbyterian    Churches    was    warmly 
welomed  by  the  senior  minister  of  the  Free   High   Kirk, 
although  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  public  rejoicings. 
Happily,    his    health    is    now   much    better,  and    the 
friends  who  visited  him  recently  on  the  occasion  of  the 
seventy-eighth    anniversary    of    his    birthday    found   him 
remarkably  well,  genial  as  of  yore,  and  full  of  interest  in  all 
that  is  going  on  in  the  world,  although  cut  off  from  active 
participation  in  its  affairs.     In  his  quiet  retreat  a  few  miles 
north  of  "  The  Bishop's  Walk,"  at  Dunblane  Cathedral  his 
life    passes    placidly    and    pleasantly.      Hardly    even    the 
echoes  of  outside   strife   penetrate.     Amid   his  pets — his 
dogs    and    other    animals — he   moves  about,   loving  and 
beloved.      And   in   the   evening   of  his   busy   days   there 
reaches  him,  even   in  this  remote  retreat,  tokens  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  which  he  won  amidst  the  storm  and 
stress  of  earlier  life.     He  looks  back  on  his  work  with  the 
feeling  that  it  was  to  hira  pleasant  work.     Others  testify 
that  to  them  it  was  profitable. 

A.  Ireland  Robertson. 


A  Self-'Chosen  Path 

BY  EGLANTON  THORNE 


I  dare  not  choose  my  lot  ; 

I  would  not,  if  I  might  ; 
Choose  Thou  for  me,  my  God, 

So  shall  I  walk  aright. 

"ll/'INIFRED  HARVEY  shut  her  hymn-book  and  tried  at 
V  V  the  same  time  to  close  her  ears  to  the  words  which 
the  rest  of  the  congregation  were  singing.  The  hymn  seemed 
to  her  quite  unsuitable  for  public  worship.  The  sermon  which 
followed,  based  upon  the  text  "  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths,"  was  little  more  to  her  taste. 
As  she  listened  reluctantly,  with  downcast  eyes,  her  mind  was 
silently  protesting  against  the  preacher's  conclusions.  One 
had  surely  a  right  to  do  what  one  liked  with  one's  life. 

When  the  service  was  over,  one  friend  after  another  came 
forward  to  greet  the  tall,  graceful  girl,  so  neatly  yet  tastefully 
attired,  who  stood  by  her  brothers  in  the  long  pew  against  the 
wall  of  the  church. 

"  So  you  really  go  to-morrow  morning,"  said  one.  "  I  wonder 
how  you  will  like  your  hospital  work." 

"  I  expect  to  like  it  very  much,"  was  Winifred's  reply. 

"Ah  !  you  are  so  brave,  so  strong-minded,"  said  the  other. 
"  Now,  I  should  be  simply  terrified  at  the  idea  of  undertaking 
such  responsibilities.  And  they  tell  me  you  will  be  trained  as 
a  nurse  with  a  view  to  going  out  to  India  as  a  missionary." 

"That  is  my  ambition,"  said  the  girl  proudly.  "  I  shall  be 
be  very  disappointed  if  that  is  not  the  result." 

"  How  noble  of  you  !  How  self-sacrificing  1  "  said  her 
friend  as  she  passed  on,  and  a  smile  of  gratification  came  to 
Winifred's  face. 

"How  is  your  mother,  Winifred?"  asked  an  elderly  lady, 
halting  beside  the  pew. 

"  She  is  much  as  usual,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Cole,"  Winifred 
replied.  "  Her  cough  troubles  her.  You  know  she  can  never 
venture  out  of  an  evening  at  this  time  of  year." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  leave  her  !  I  wonder  that  you  can. 
She  will  miss  you  so  much." 


"  Oh  !  I  don't  know  ;  she  has  the  boys,"  said  Winifred 
calmly.  "  Of  course  it  is  a  trial  to  leave  her  ;  but  one  must  not 
think  of  that  when  one  has  a  vocation." 

"  The  greater  trial  is  your  mother's,  I  think,"  said  the  lady. 
"  I  am  old-fashioned  in  my  notions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  only  daughter's  vocation  is  at  home." 
Winifred's  face  flushed. 

"  My  mother  does  not  agree  with  you,"  she  said  coldly. 
"  She  would  not  for  the  world  hinder  me  from  pursuing  the 
duty  to  which   I  feel  called." 

The  lady  said  no  more,  but  the  curious  smile  that  passed 
over  her  face  as  she  moved  away  made  Winifred  uncomfortable. 
The  minister  was  the  last  to  bid  Winifred  Harvey  good-bye. 
He  was  a  man  of  rather  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  who  for 
nearly  two  years  had  presided  over  the  church  of  which  till  his 
death  Winifred's  father  had  been  the  pastor.  He  was  still 
unmarried,  and  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  sen,-ice 
of  Christ.  Winifred  was  conscious  of  an  inward  tremor  as  she 
saw  him  approaching.  She  had  felt  so  sure  that  he  would 
approve  her  action ;  but  she  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him  of  her  somewhat  hastily  formed  plans,  for  he 
had  but  just  returned  from  his  autumn  holiday. 

There  was  a  searching,  penetrative  quality  in  Herbert 
Falconer's  glance.     Winifred's  eyes  fell  l>eneath  it. 

"Miss  Harvey,"  he  said,  "can  it  be  true  wh.it  I  have 
beard — that  you  are  leaving  home  to-morrow  for  a  long  time  .' " 
"  Yes,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Falconer,"  said  Winifred,  with  a  swift 
return  of  self-assurance.  "You  do  not  know— I  have  never 
found  courage  to  tell  you— that  it  is  the  great  desire  of  my 
heart  to  be  a  missionary  in  India.  .\nd  now,  as  the  first  step 
towards  that  end,  I  am  about  to  undergo  a  course  of  training  as 
a  nurse  in  a  hospital.  I  am  so  glad  to  be  able  to  do  so,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  sympathise  with  me." 

Hut  Mr.  Falconer's  expression  was  dubious. 
"  But  your  mother,"  he  said  slowly—"  how  can  she  possibly 
spare  you  ? " 
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"  Oh  '  mother  will  be  able  to  manage  without  me,"  said  the 
girl  lightly.    "  She  will  have  the  boys  to  keep  her  company." 

"  But  they  cannot  fill  the  place  of  an  only  daughter,"  he 
said,  "and  younger  brothers  need  a  sisters  influence.  I  hope 
you  are  quite  sure.  Miss  Harvey,  that  you  are  right  in  taking 
this  step." 

"Mr.  Falconer,  you  surprise  me!  Surely  the  claims  of 
Christ  should  come  before  everything  else  !" 

"  Certainly,"  he  said;  "but  those  claims  can  never  conflict 
with  home  duties.  He  may  call  us  to  renounce  our  personal 
desires  and  ambitions,  but  not  the  rights  of  those  we  love. 
Our  duties  to  them  lie  within  the  Christian  life." 

"  If  ever)-  one  thought  so,  we  should  have  no  missionaries," 
said  Winifred,  her  dark  eyes  flashing  from  sudden  irritation. 
"Oh  I  Mr.  Falconer,  have  you  forgotten  the  missionary 
meeting  we  had  in  June,  and  all  that  Mrs.  Gibson  told  us  about 
the  women  in  India  ?  Surely  they  have  a  claim  upon  me  I " 
"  Your  mother's  claim  comes  first,  I  think,"  he  said  gently. 
"  She  does  not  say  so,"  said  Winifred.  "  Mother  is  too  un- 
selfish to  wish  to  keep  me  at  home  when  others  need  me.  She 
never  thinks  of  herself." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  he  said  warmly,  "  and  there  is  the  more 
need  that  you  should  think  of  her.  But  forgive  me.  Miss 
Harvey.  I  do  not  wish  to  damp  your  ardour,  only  I  would 
have  you  quite  sure  that  God  is  guiding  you  in  this  matter.  It 
is  when  we  choose  our  own  paths  that  our  lives  go  wrong.  But 
if  you  are  really  oflT  to-morrow,  I  wish  you  good-bye  with  every 
wish  for  your  happiness  and  usefulness." 

Winifred  scarcely  knew  how  she  responded.  She  was  so 
mortified  that  tears  had  risen  in  her  eyes.  She  had  expected 
very  different  words  from  Herbert  Falconer.  Others  could 
appreciate  her  devotion,  but  he,  it  seemed,  could  not.  And  she 
had  felt  so  sure  of  his  approval  I  It  was  what  she  most  craved. 
Then,  as  she  walked  homeward,  certain  words  he  had  spoken 
in  the  sermon  repeated  themselves  in  her  mind,  and  she  knew 
that  she  had  chosen  her  own  path  and  had  not  sought  the 
guidance  of  God.  But  it  was  too  late  now  to  change  her  plan, 
she  told  herself,  even  had  she  wished  to  do  so. 

On  the  following  day  Winifred  left  her  home  in  a  pleasant 
seaside  town  and  began  her  probation  in  a  London  hospital. 
The  new  life  proved  far  harder  and  less  interesting  than  she 
had  anticipated,  while  it  taxed  her  strength  severely.  It  was 
accompanied  by  humiliating  experiences.  At  Seaborough 
Winifred  had  been  a  person  of  some  social  importance.  As  a 
minister's  daughter  she  had  received  a  flattering  amount  of 
attention  and  commanded  a  little  circle  of  admirers  heartily 
interested  in  her  sayings  and  doings.  In  the  large  city  hospital 
she  was  merely  one  of  a  number  of  probationers,  some  of  whom 
were  quicker  and  more  clever  than  herself  No  one  had  time  to 
pay  special  attention  to  her,  except  the  ward  sister,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  she  did  her  work  properly,  and  this  strict 
overseer  never  failed  to  reprove  the  least  shortcoming.  It 
seemed  to  Winifred  sometimes  that  she  found  fault  for  the  sake 
of  finding  fault. 

Happily  there  was  grit  in  Winifred's  character,  and  she 
worked  on  bravely,  in  spite  of  a  depressing  sense  that  she  was 
less  fit  for  the  work  than  she  had  deemed  herself,  and  a  heart- 
sick longing  for  the  comfort  and  rest  of  her  own  home.  She 
did  not  go  home  for  Christmas,  but  remained  at  her  post  all 
through  the  winter.  Then,  in  the  bitter  weather  which  set  in  at 
the  end  of  March,  she  fell  a  victim  to  influenza. 

The  attack  was  a  severe  one,  but  she  made  light  of  it  in 
writing  home.  She  knew  that  her  mother  could  not  come  to 
her,  but  how  she  longed  for  her  in  the  prostration  which  ensued 
when  the  fever  was  gone  I  How  gladly  she  would  have 
exchanged  the  bare  little  ward  for  her  pretty  bedroom  at  home  ! 
Her  recovery  was  tedious,  and  when  she  went  back  to  her  work 
it  was  only  to  break  down  again. 

"  Come  to  me  to-morrow  at  my  house  in  Cavendish  Square," 
one  of  the  physicians  said  to  her  ;  and  the  result  of  the  interview 
was  that  he  told  her,  kindly,  yet  decidedly,  that  he  feared  she 
must  give  up  the  idea  of  being  a  nurse. 

"  It  is  certain,"  he  said,  "that  you  must  have  complete  rest 
for  at  least  twelve  months." 

Tears  sprang  to  Winifred's  eyes.  For  a  moment  she  could 
not  speak. 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear,"  said  the  kind-hearted,  fatherly  man, 
"  does  my  dictum  place  you  in  a  very  difficult  position  ?  Have 
you  no  home  to  which  you  can  go  ? '' 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,"  faltered  Winifred,  "  I  have  a  home  with 
my  mother  at  Seaborough,  and  she  will  only  be  too  delighted  to 
■welcome  me  back." 

"  Then  I  wonder  that  you  ever  left  that  home,"  said  the 
doctor.     "  What  could  have  been  the  inducement  ?" 

"  I  wanted  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world,"  said  Winifred. 
"  I  meant  to  go  to  India  as  a  missionary  when  my  training 
was  complete." 

"  How  I  wish  you  had  consulted  me  before  you  made  your 
plans  ! "  he  said.     "  I  could  have  told  you  that  your  constitution 


will  never  stand  the  climate  of  India.     You  must  abandon  that 
idea,  I  am  afraid." 

Winifred  went  away  humbled  and  conscience-stricken.  The 
path  she  had  chosen  was  not  the  one  God  would  have  her 
follow,  and  He  had  barred  the  way. 

Winifred  wrote  to  her  mother  that  night,  and  on  the  following 
day  travelled  to  Seaborough.  She  had  almost  reached  the 
town  when,  as  the  train  halted  at  a  little  station  adjoining  it, 
Herbert  Falconer  stepped  into  the  carriage.  He  showed  no 
great  surprise  at  seeing  Winifred,  but  was  evidently  pleased. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  are  going  borne,"  he  said,  before 
Winifred  could  give  any  explanation.  "  It  will  do  your  mother 
good  to  see  you.     It  was  quite  time  you  came." 

"  I  have  come  because  I  have  been  ill,  and  the  doctor  has 
ordered  me  rest,"  Winifred  said.  "  But  «hat  do  you  mean 
about  mother .'     She  is  much  as  usual,  is  she  not  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  troubled  air.  "  I  am  afraid  you  will 
see  an  alteration  in  her,"  he  remarked.  "  This  cold  spring  has 
tried  her  very  much." 

"  But  she  has  never  complained  in  her  letters,"  Winifred 
said. 

"  Perhaps  not,  but "  he  began,  and  hesitated.    "  Anyhow, 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  her  that  you  have  come. 
The  boys  do  not  know  how  to  take  care  of  her." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  at  Seaborough,  and  on  the 
platform  were  "  the  boys,"  looking  out  for  their  sister. 

As  she  went  home  with  them  Winifred  reflected  with  some 
soreness  of  heart  that  Mr.  Falconer  had  not  shown  the  least 
concern  on  hearing  of  her  own  ill-health. 

.■\s  they  entered  the  house  her  mother  was  not  at  hand  to 
welcome  her. 

"  She'll  be  in  the  drawing-room,"  Hugh  said,  and  thither 
Winifred  hastened.  She  opened  the  door,  and  beheld  her 
mother  lying,  closely  wrapped,  on  a  couch  by  the  fire.  A  cry 
broke  from  Winifred.  Her  mother's  face  was  white  and  wasted  ; 
she  looked  appallingly  ill.  She  smiled  on  her  daughter  and 
made  an  eager  attempt  to  rise ;  but  her  very  eagerness 
revealed  her  extreme  weakness. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  you  have  been  ill  and  I  did  not  know 
it  I  "  cried  Winifred,  as  she  advanced  and  threw  her  arms  about 
her  mother.     "  Oh  !  why  did  you  not  send  for  me  ?  " 

"  Not  ill  exactly,  darling — only  the  usual  thing.  This 
terrible  east  wind  has  aggravated  my  cough — that  is  all.  But 
oh  !  how  good  it  is  to  see  you  again  ! "  And  in  her  weakness 
Mrs.  Harvey  broke  down  and  began  to  sob. 

Winnie  sobbed  too.  "You  ought  to  have  sent  for  me, 
mother  !  "  she  cried  between  her  sobs. 

"Oh  no,  dear— that  was  not  necessary,"  replied  Mrs. 
Harvey.  "  I  knew  you  were  absorbed  in  your  work  and  would 
not  care  to  come  away.  But  now  you  have  been  suffering,  my 
darling.     Indeed  you  look  quite  pale  and  thin." 

"  Oh  1  that  is  nothing,"  said  Winifred.  "  I  am  all  right  now. 
Tell  me  about  yourself,  mother.     What  did  the  doctor  say  ?  " 

"  Oh  1  he  wanted  to  send  me  abroad,  Winnie — to  the  south 
of  France,"  replied  her  mother.  "  Mr.  Falconer  said  he  would 
look  after  the  boys — there  was  plenty  of  room  for  them  in  his 
big  house  ;  but  I  felt  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  alone,  and 
I  knew  you  would  not  like  to  leave  the  hospital." 

"  I  would  have  come,  if  you  had  told  me,  mother,"  said 
Winifred.  "  Oh  !  I  feel  now  that  I  was  \ery,  very  wrong  to  leave 
you.  1  can  never  forgive  myself.  Bui  is  it  too  late  ?  Why 
should  we  not  start  next  week  for  the  Riviera  ?  May  is  often 
a  cold  month  in  England." 

Mrs.  Harvey  shook  her  head.  She  felt  far  too  weak  and 
depressed  to  contemplate  such  a  journey  ;  and  as  she  looked  at 
her  toother's  pale,  attenuated  features,  Winifred  asked  herself 
in  despair  if  it  were  not  too  late. 

Happily  the  joy  of  her  daughter's  return  and  her  tender, 
loving  devotion  wrought  an  improvement  in  Mrs.  Harvey's 
health.  On  the  plea  that  Winifred  herself  needed  a  thorough 
change,  she  was  induced  to  accompany  her  abroad.  A  summer 
passed  amid  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  a  winter  on  the 
sunny  Riviera  prolonged  her  life.  After  this  it  was  necessary 
for  Mrs.  Harvey  to  pass  the  colder  part  of  each  year  abroad. 
The  frequent  changes  seemed  to  break  up  Winifred's  life  ;  but 
she  never  grumbled.  She  had  learned  her  lesson  She  no 
longer  sought  to  shape  a  career  for  herself,  but  was  content  to 
take  from  the  hand  of  God  the  task  of  each  day  as  it  came. 
It  was  wonderful  how  many  opportunities  for  usefulness  were 
given  to  her.  She  even  became  somewhat  of  a  missionary 
during  her  sojourns  abroad,  though  no  society  claimed  her  as 
its  agent,  and  no  flattering  voices  recognised  her  endeavours. 

In  the  fifth  winter  of  their  exile  Mrs.  Harvey  passed  away, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  blue  sea  below  the  olive-clad  hills 
of  San  Remo.  A  few  weeks  later  Herbert  Falconer  came  and 
took  Winifred  back  to  make  her  home  once  more  in  the 
Manse  at  Seaborough— not  now  as  a  daughter,  but  as  the 
minister's  wife.  In  her  new  sphere  she  found  means  of  serving 
the  women  of  India,  though  she  never  travelled  to  the  East. 
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Archbishop  Davidson's  Presbyterian  Ancestry 


ON  February  ii,  1869,  Archbishop  Tail,  with  Dean 
Stanley  by  his  side,  was  presiding  over  a  meeting 
of  the  Ritual  Commission  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamljer  at 
Westminster.  It  so  happened  that  on  that  day  a  search 
was  being  made  in  the  adjoining  Abbey  for  the  tomb 
of  King  James  I.  of  England.  When  the  meeting  was 
about  to  terminate,  a  messenger  entered  the  Chamber, 
and  whispered  to  Dean  Stanley  the  good  news  that  the 
coffin  of  Scotland's  sixth  James  had  been  discovered  in 
one  of  the  vaults  under  Henry  VI I. 's  Chapel.  Instantly 
the  Commissioners 
hurried  to  the  spot. 
As  they  drew  near  the 
Dean  beckoned  them 
to  keep  in  the  rear  of 
the  I'rimate,  adding 
the  remark  :  "  It  is 
fitting  that  our  first 
Scottish  Archbishop 
should  lead  the  way 
into  the  tomb  of  our 
first  Scottish  King." 
After  an  interval  of 
twenty  years  Scotland 
has  again  had  the 
honour  of  furnishing 
an  occupant  for  the 
chair  of  St.  Augustine. 

It  is  a  most  re- 
markable fact,  and  one 
which  Anglicans  may 
possibly  find  perplex- 
ing, that  within  half 
a  century  the  Church 
of  England  has  had 
two  Primates  whose 
ancestors  lived  and 
died  within  the  Pres- 
byterian fold.  Arch- 
bishop Tait's  family 
was  connected  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland 
for  two  generations, 
and  he  himself  was 
baptised  by  a  Presby- 
terian minister;  while 
Archbishop  Davidson's 
gave  at  least  four  sons 
to     the     Presbyterian 

ministry,  whose  joint  labours  extended  over  a  period  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  It  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  be  affirmed  that  the  greatest  prize  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  twice  fallen  within  a  short  space  of 
time  to  men  who  owe  much  to  the  sturdy  Presbyterianisni 
of  their  ancestors. 

The  great-grandfather  of  the  new  Archbishop  was  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Randall,  a  noted  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  who  married  Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
T.  Davidson,  of  Whiiekirk  and  Dundee.  He  became 
minister  of  Inchture  parish,  Perthshire,  which  ia  1769  he 
exchanged  for  the  more  important  charge  of  the  East 
Church,  Stirling,  where  a  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory, 
and  also  to  that  of  Mrs.  Randall,  who  was  a  sister  of  Mr. 
William  Davidson,  of  Muirhouse,  Davidson's  Mains,  near 
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Edinburgh.  Mr.  Randall's  family  consisted  of  three  sons 
and  two  daughters.  One  of  the  sons,  Thomas  Riindall,  the 
Archbishop's  grandfather,  following  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
entered  the  ministry  and  rose  to  great  distinction  in  the 
Scottish  Church,  as  will  be  .shown  presently.  In  1794  he 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Muirhouse,  and  by  his  uncle's 
dying  wish  he  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Davidson.  Thus 
the  old  name  of  Randall  disappeared  until  revived  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Thomas  Randall  Davidson's  grand.son,  the 
now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Primate's 
grandfather  deserves 
more  than  a  passing 
notice,  both  on  ac- 
count of  his  high 
position  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  his 
Ixjneficent  work  among 
the  poor  of  Edinburgh. 
Fortunately  materials 
for  this  purpose  are 
not  so  scanty  as  one 
might  have  expected, 
for  in  "  Kay's  Edin- 
burgh Portraits,"  a 
little-known  work  now- 
adays (although  it  is 
undeserving  of  such  a 
fate),  there  is  a  brief 
but  graphic  sketch 
which  affords  a  toler- 
ably clear  conception 
of  what  manner  of 
man  Dr.  Davidson  was. 
Born  in  the  manse  of 
Inchture,  of  which 
parish  he  was  in 
after  -  life  to  Ijecome 
minister,  like  his  father 
before  him,  Dr.  David- 
son as  a  young  man 
travelled  much  abroad. 
He  made  a  long  stay 
in  Holland,  and  it  was 
while  there,  oddly 
enough,  that  he  was 
licensed  to  preach,  his 
first  sermon  being  de- 
livered at  Amsterdam. 
Returning  to  this  country,  he  became,  as  already  stated, 
minister  of  his  father's  old  parish.  From  thence  he  was 
translated  to  the  Outer  High  Church,  Glasgow ;  later  to 
I.ady  Yester's  parish,  P^dinburgh  ;  and  finally  to  the  Tolbootli 
parish,  in  the  same  city,  where  he  faithfully  lalwured  for 
over  forty  years. 

Though  neither  a  theologian  nor  yet  a  brilliant  preacher. 
Dr.  Davidson  unquestionably  exercised  an  influence  which 
was  widely  felt  both  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  in  the 
city  where  his  lot  was  cast  for  so  many  years.  It  was  in  his 
beautiful  character,  adorned  with  all  the  Christian  graces,  and 
not  in  any  conspicuous  mental  attainments,  that  the  secret 
of  his  power  lay.  He  was  noted  as  an  earnest  preacher  and 
a  devoted  pastor,  and  was  adored  by  his  people.  Of  a 
singularly  winsome   nature,  he  seemed  lo  shed  a   ray  of 
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sunlight  wherever  he  went,  and  all  classes  of  the  citizens, 
irrespective  of  creed,  spoke  well  of  the  kind-hearted 
minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Church.  In  "Kay's  Portraits" 
we  read  :  "  Dr.  Davidson  was  a  sound,  practical,  zealous 
preacher,  and  much  as  he  was  esteemed  in  the  pulpit,  was 
no  less  respected  by  his  congregation  and  all  who  knew  him 
for  those  domestic  and  private 
excellences  which  so  much  en-  ^ 
dear  their  possessor  to  society." 
Dr.  Davidson's  discourses  at- 
tracted large  congregations, 
and  if  he  did  not  "  shine  "  in 
the  pulpit  as  Blair,  Principal 
Robertson,  and  "  Jupiter " 
Carlyle  of  Inveresk  did,  yet 
his  preaching  won  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
possibly  was  productive  of 
more  good  than  the  cold, 
dispassionate  sermons  of  the 
"  Moderates,"  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  John  Wesley,  no 
mean  authority,  "were  no  more 
likely  to  awaken  one  soul  than 
an  Italian  opera."  The  mother 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  «hen  her 
own  minister,  Dr.  Erskine,  of 
Greyfriars,  was  absent  from  his 
pulpit,  was,  it  is  interesting  to 


recall,  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Tolbooth  kirk 
and  enjoying  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Davidson. 
How  deep  and  abiding  was  the  impression  made 
by  this  worthy  ancestor  of  the  Archbishop  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  glowing  tributes  paid  to  his  memory, 
long  after  his  death,  by  men  who  had  come  under 
his  benign  influence  in  their  youth.  For  example, 
Dr.  Chalmers,  in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  1840,  referred  to  "that 
venerable  Christian  patriarch.  Dr.  Davidson,  of 
l^dinburgh,  whose  heavenward  aspirations,  whose 
very  looks  of  love  and  grace  celestial,  apart  from 
language,  altogether  bespoke  the  presence  of  a  man 
who  felt  himself  at  the  gates  of  his  blissful  and 
everlasting  home." 

Dr.  Davidson  was  a  liberal  giver  to  the  public 
charities  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  poor  of  the  city 
iiad  not  a  kinder  friend  than  the  genial  minister  of 
the  Tolbooth  Kirk,  who,  with  princely  generosity, 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  a  tenth  part  of  an 
income  which  was  not  over-burdensome  for  their 
behoof. 

In  1827  Dr.  Davidson  died,  full  of  years,  at 
Muirhouse.  By  his  second  wife,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  sister  of  Lord  Cockburn,  he  had  several 
children.  Henry  Davidson,  the  fourth  son,  who 
became  a  partner  in  a  well-known  firm  of  timber 
merchants  in  Leith,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of 
Muirhouse  some  years  after  the  death  of  his  foiher. 
In  1845  he  married  Henrietta,  third  daughter  of 
John  Campbell  Swinton,  of  Kimmerghame,  Berwick- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  four  children —three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Randall  Thomas  Davidson,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  the  eldest  son. 

With  two  archbishops  and  one  bishop  all  of  Pres- 
byterian lineage  now  on  the  Episcopal  bench,  one 
almost  imagines  that  the  dream  of  good  Archbishop 
Leighton  of  a  comprehensive  union  of  the  best 
elements  in  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery  is  going  to  be 
realised  after  all.  Charles  II.'s  prelate  succeeded  only 
in  being  misunderstood  by  both  sides.  Is  there  a  better 
fate  in  store  for  the  prelate  of  the  twentieth  century 
who  may  dream  a  similar  dream  ? 

W.  Forbes  Gray. 
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When  the  North  Wind  Blows 

BY  W.  SCOTT  KING 

Author  of  "  Behind  the  Granite  Gateway^  etc. 


I 

WITH  the  skirts  of  their  tiny  white  frocks  fastened  behind 
them  with  a  huge  safety-pin,  their  little  pink  legs  and 
feet  bare  and  tingling,  in  one  hand  a  miniature  bucket  and  in 
the  other  a  spade,  the  twin  children  of  the  officer  commanding 
the  fort  played  upon  the  sandy  beach.  They  had  been  brought 
here  two  years  before  in  the  strong  arms  of  their  devoted  Ayah 
when  their  father  had  returned  from  foreign  service  to  take 
command  of  the  wild  northern  fort  at  Landbury  Head.  The 
place  accorded  well  both  with  the  requirements  of  his  children 
and  with  the  desires,  or  no-desires,  of  their  father. 

Colonel  Strange  had  known  the  experience  but  too  common 
in  the  history  of  Anglo-India.  Heing  commissioned  out  to 
Bengal  several  years  before  as  a  lieutenant,  the  lonely  exile  of 
his  hill  station  had  thrown  him  into  the  almost  hourly  company 
of  his  superior  officer's  daughter,  a  slim  girl  some  eight  years 
younger  than  himself.  They  rode  out  together  along  the 
tangled  forest  paths,  talked  together  in  the  hot  rooms  where  the 
punka  vainly  strove  to  fan  the  hot  atmosphere  into  breeze,  and 
in  the  cool  of  those  delectable  evenings  upon  the  verandah  they 
sipped  coffee  and  talked  of  home  beyond  the  seas.  So  love 
was  born  ! 

A  few  years  later  the  old  General  died,  and  Lieutenant 
Strange  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  command. 

"Now  you  will  be  my  wife,  won't  you?"  he  had  pleaded  ; 
and  only  the  immovable  Hindoo  ser\ant,  squatting  silent  and 
dreaming  on  the  mat  upon  the  verandah  steps,  caught  the 
sweet  word  of  acquiescence.  And  so  they  were  married  in  the 
little  military  church,  and  for  three  radiant  years  the  life  of 
Colonel  Strange  was  all  that  an  exile  Englishman  could  wish. 
His  twin  girls  cooed  in  their  ayah's  dusky  arms,  while  their 
mother  lay  in  the  long  verandah  chair  and  clapped  her  hands 
to  them  and  called  them  soft,  loving  baby-names. 

But  the  dream  was  not  to  endure.  Crueller  than  the 
striped  man-eater  who  strides  the  jungle  paths  by  night, 
more  subtle  than  the  poison  of  the  languorous  crimson  forest- 
flowers,  more  deadly  than  the  hate  of  the  silent,  brooding 
natives  who  haunted  the  frontier  lines  of  the  settlement  is  the 
fever— the  merciless  jungle-sickness  that  creeps  with  so  deadly 
a  tread  along  the  veins  of  the  white  man  and  the  white  man's 
wife.  One  day  the  flag  in  the  centre  of  the  wide  parade-ground 
flapped  idly  at  half-mast,  and  all  the  silent  encampment  knew 
that  the  gracious,  lovely  lady  of  their  commander  was  dead. 
This  was  Colonel  Strange's  romance,  the  story  of  the  going  out 
of  the  light  of  his  life,  and  the  explanation  of  his  recall  to 
England  with  his  two  little  motherless  girls. 

Some  men  surmount  sorrow  and  live  to  be  glad  again.  Not 
so  Colonel  Strange.  "  Give  me  some  quiet  command,"  he  had 
written  home.  "  I  have  no  further  ambition,  but  simply  desire 
a  sheltered  place  where  I  can  bring  up  my  little  ones  under  my 
own  eye."  So  Landbury  Fort  had  been  assigned  to  him.  And 
yet  he  was  ill-content.  Hour  after  hour,  by  day  and  by  night, 
he  would  stand  upon  the  headland  by  the  tall  flag-staff  and 
look  out  to  sea.  Far,  far  away,  somewhere  behind  that  floating 
light  and  the  shimmer  of  the  moon,  lay  the  land  of  the  East— 
the  dreamy,  poetic,  tragic  East — and  the  grave  of  his  sweet 
girl-wife.  Then  the  wind  would  spring  up,  the  out-blowing 
North  wind,  fluttering  the  flag  over  his  head.  And  the  heart  of 
the  man  leaped  up  with  it,  and  he  longed  to  trim  his  sails  before 
it  and  go  out  and  out  to  the  far-away  hill  station  and  to  the 
little  cemetery  under  the  forest  trees  where  he  had  laid  for 
ever  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  his  youth. 

And  the  twins,  with  their  little  skirts  pinned  behind  them, 
waded  knee-deep  into  the  spray,  then  ran  laughing  back  to  the 
outstretched  arrns  of  their  black  nurse. 

They  could  talk  now  quite  fluently,  though  part  of  their 
childish  vocabulary  was  English  and  part  the  language  of  the 
mystic  land  of  their  birth.  And  from  her  seat  beneath  the  rock 
upon  which  the  old  fort  was  built  their  devoted  nurse 
listened  to  them  and  pondered  upon  what  they  said.  They 
were  diflerent,  very  different,  were  these  foster-children  of  hers. 


she  concluded.  One  was  her  mother's  child,  gentle  of  dis- 
position and  home-loving,  a  child  of  case  and  comfort,  a  child 
for  the  fireside  and  the  simple  domestic  things  of  life.  True 
she  ran  out  with  her  sister  to  meet  the  tumbling  spray,  but  this 
was  her  willingness  to  please  and  to  do  what  oth'-rs  wished. 
Her  own  preference  was  for  the  dry  sand  and  the  protecting 
nearness  of  her  nurse.  She  loved  to  listen'  to  tales  of  her 
mother,  told  in  the  cooing  voice  of  the  old  Hindoo  woman. 
.■\nd  when  that  cooing  voice  said,  "  Mummy  not  lo»c  the 
foreign  land  ;  mummy  wanted  to  come  home,"  the  child  would 
look  up  wistfully  and  agree,  "  I  love  home  too  '.  Poor  mummy 
away  over  the  sea  — wicked  sea  I" 

But  her  sister  was  not  so.  Her  dark,  short  hair  and  firm 
mouth  brought  back  to  remembrance  the  silent  commander  of 
the  fort.  Her  spirit  was  adventurous  ;  she  revelled  in  the  windy 
days  and  the  boisterous  seas,  and  many  a  scare  did  she  give  her 
faithful  guardian  by  her  reckless  baby  adventures.  Now  it 
was  a  half-submerged  boulder  stone  that  she  challenged 
her  sister  to  reach  before  she  did.  Now  it  was  a  climb,  or 
rather  a  scramble,  up  to  the  flag-staff  and  back  that  she 
summoned  her  to,  like  a  captain  rallying  his  fainting  troops. 

"  You  daren't,  that's  why ! "  How  often  she  said  this, 
tossing  her  strong  little  head  and  curling  her  baby  lips  I 

"  Where  does  the  wind  come  from,  Nana .' " 

Both  children  were  seated  at  their  Ayah's  feet,  for  a  moment 
still. 

"  The  wind.  Missy  Evelyn  ?  God  send  the  wind  from  over 
the  land." 

"  Is  it  coming  from  behind  the  fort  ?"  Evelyn  enquired. 

"  Yes,  from  far,  far  behind  the  big  guns  and  the  houses." 

"  And  where  is  it  going  to  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  over  the  sea." 

"To  mummy.'" 

"  Yes,  over  the  sea  to  mummy." 

Evelyn  sprang  to  her  little  feet  and  spread  out  her  little  arms 
like  tiny  sails. 

"  Wind  :  wind  ! "  she  cried,  "take  me  with  you  over  the  sea, 
sea,  sea,  to  mummy." 

"  Father  says  there  are  lots  of  winds,  Nana,"  said  the  girl  at 
the  Hindoo  woman's  feet,  "and  he  calls  them  names  and  writes 
them  down  in  a  big  book.  What's  the  name  of  this  wind. 
Nana?" 

For  a  moment  the  old  woman  was  perplexed.  The  name  of 
the  wind  :     What  did  the  child  mean  ? 

"  Who  wants  to  know  the  name  of  the  wind,  eh  ?"  Colonel 
Strange  stood  before  them.  Both  children  sprang  to  capture 
his  hands,  with  a  cry  of  delight. 

"  This  wind,  daddy  dear,  what's  its  name  ?  " 

The  Colonel  looked  out  towards  the  sea,  then  down  into 
the  gentle  face  of  the  child  in  whose  eyes  shone  the  light  of 
eyes  that  he  had  known. 

"  They  call  it  the  North  wind,  little  one,  and  it  goes  blowing, 
blowing,  blowing  right  over  the  big  guns  up  there  and  then 
away  and  away." 

Evel)Ti  clapped  her  hands.  "  I  love  the  North  wind,  daddy, 
but  Elaine  doesn't.  She  likes  the  wind  that  blows  this  way,' 
moving  her  hand  in  explanation. 

"  The  South  wind,"  said  her  father,  smiling.  "  .'Vnd  why  do 
you  love  the  South  wind,  my  little  one  ?  " 

Elaine  twisted  her  father's  hand  till  he  cried  out  " Gently, 
my  love— gently."  then  she  answered. "  Because— because— well, 
you  see,  it  comes  home  -  doesn't  it  daddy  ?— like  we  did  m  the  big 
ship,  and  I  like  to  come  home.  I  don  t  want  to  be  blown  and 
blown  away  from  you  and  Nana,  and  that's  what  the  wind 
Evelyn  likes  wants  to  do.  It  just  wants  to  blow  us  .i.  ly  from 
here,  I  know  it  does.  You  don't  like  the  nasty  North  wind,  do 
you,  daddy?  ' 

The  Colonel's  eyes  grew  misty.  Did  he?— did  he  love  the 
outward  wind  ?  Far  away,  in  the  land  beyond  the  waters,  lay  a 
lonely  little  grave.  Yes,  it  was  the  North  wind  he  loved— the 
wind  that  "  wants  to  blow  us  away,"  as  his  little  Elaine  put  it. 
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On  their  way  back  to  the  fort  to  lunch  Evelyn  slipped  her 
hand  into  her  father's  and  whispered,  "  You  love  my  wind,  don't 
you,  daddy  ?     I  know  you  do  ;  I  saw  it  in  your  eyes." 

And  Colonel  Strange  squeezed  the  little  hand  of  the  child 
that  had  guessed  the  secret  of  his  heart,  but  he  said  nothing. 

II 

Delicious  nights  were  rare  upon  the  grey  old  headland  of 
Landbury  Fort,  but  if  ever  it  was  visited  by  an  atmosphere  and 
mood  entitled  to  be  called  Eastern,  it  was  that  night. 

Up  and  down  the  high  path  beneath  the  high  flag-staff  the 
two  were  slowly  pacing,  his  erect,  military  figure  splendidly 
balanced  by  her  equally  erect  though  more  graceful  and  supple 
form. 

"Of  course  I  am  weary  of  it,"  she  was  saying.  "  I  have  been 
weary  to  death  of  it  ever  since  1  can  remember.  I  cannot 
understand  Elaine's  absurd  love  for  quiet — dulness  it  seems  to 
me.  But  you  couldn't  get  her  and  father  to  leave  it  for 
worlds." 

"  Elaine  is  not  like  you,  Evelyn,"  responded  the  young  man 
at  her  side  ;  "you  were  made  for  opposite  things  in  this  world. 
If  you  two  were  rolled  into  one,  now,  you'd  make  a  perfect 
Ulysses.  Half  of  him  loved  to  wander  about  the  world  and 
half  of  him  wanted  to  go  home  and  see  Penelope,  you 
remember.  There  !  you  didn't  know  I  was  such  a  classical 
scholar,  now  did  you  ?  " 

Evelyn  lifted  her  eyes  seaward,  where  on  the  moonlit 
waters  the  ghastly  hulls  of  moving  ships  could  be  discerned  in 
the  shimmering  offing — some  outward  bound,  others  coming 
home. 

"There  we  are,  then.  Captain  Long,  Elaine  and  I.  Do  you 
see  us  ?  I'm  the  one  farthest  out  and  going  farther.  This  is 
Elaine,  this — liner,  I  think — coming  round  the  point."  And  the 
girl,  laughing,  turned  her  face  towards  him. 

The  hour  and  the  place  and,  most  of  all,  the  girl  by  his  side 
upon  the  dreamy  headland  were  irresistible.  "  I  wish  I  were  on 
board  that  outward  liner,"  whispered  the  young  man. 

Colonel  Strange  sat  in  the  small  room  which  was  dignified 
by  the  name  of  the  library.  Three  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  retired  from  the  command  of  Landbury  Fort,  yet  still  he 
remained  in  its  near  neighbourhood.  The  place  had  not  only 
become  home  to  him — as  home-like  as  any  place  in  England 
ever  would — but  his  exclusive  life  since  he  had  returned  to 
England  had  so  separated  him  from  his  few  relatives  that  there 
was  no  other  locality  to  offer  him  any  attractions. 

And  his  two  girls  were  still  with  him.  Since  the  days 
when  they  had  asked  him  questions  on  the  headland  about  the 
North  and  the  South  winds  little  had  happened  in  their  outward 
lives,  except  the  work  of  the  strengthening  and  beautifying  years 
upon  their  then  childish  figures.  He  was  now  the  father  of  the 
two  most  admired  daughters  of  the  station. 

"  But  they  are  very  different  from  each  other,"  he  would 
often  say  to  himself— "  very  different.  They  little  knew,  the 
dear  tiny  things,  what  they  were  saying  ;  but  Evelyn  is  still  the 
lover  of  the  North  wind,  which  makes  me  anxious  about  her, 
and  Elaine  loves  the  South  more  than  ever.     My  dear  Elaine  ! 

I  should  have  no  home  at  all  without  her,  and  yet "     And 

Evelyn's  North  wind  sang  in  memory  in  his  ears. 

"  Father  1"     Elaine  opened  the  library  door. 

"  Yes,  my  love  ?  " 

"Are  you  busy  ?     Do  I  disturb  you  ?  " 

The  old  soldier  smiled.  "  You  cannot  disturb  a  half-pay 
officer,  child.  I  shall  never  be  disturbed  again,  I  am 
afraid." 

Elaine  went  towards  the  window  whose  blind  was  yet  up 
and  looked  out  towards  the  flag-staff.  To  and  fro  she  observed 
the  dark,  tall  figures  passing,  and  her  heart  heaved  in  pain. 

"  Father  !  " 

"  Well  : " 

"  I  don't  want  to  worry  you,  but  I  am  not  very  happy." 

"  You  !  Why,  I  thought  you  South-winders,  you  home-lovers, 
were  always  happy.     What's  up  ?  " 

"Evelyn,"  replied  the  girl  shortly. 

"Ah! -the  North  wind."  And  the  Colonel  drew  his 
daughter  to  bis  knee.  "  And  what  makes  you  unhappy  about 
Evelyn,  dearest?"  he  asked  tenderly,  though  more  than  half 
aw. ire  of  what  answer  he  would  receive. 


"  We  are  so  opposite,  father,  you  know,  Evelyn  and  I. 
Evelyn  is  always  wanting  something  she  hasn't  got,  something 
more  exciting,  more — what  shall  I  say  ? — more  adventurous. 
She  complains  of  this  place  laeing  uninteresting  and  our  life 
monotonous.     And " 

"  I  know,"  said  her  father  :  "go  on." 

"  Well,  I  am  afraid  she  may  do  something  silly." 

Fears  are  always  worse  when  we  find  that  others  possess 
them  as  well  as  ourselves.  Old  Colonel  Strange  became 
alarmed. 

"  Tell  me  fully  all  you  fear,"  he  said  earnestly. 

"  Well,"  began  Elaine,  "  she's  always  talking  of  the  North 
wind  calling  her.  What  she  means  I  don't  quite  know.  But 
have  you  noticed  how  much  time  she  spends  with  Captain 
Long  ? " 

"  Long  is  not  the  society  1  should  approve  of  for  her  at  all," 
said  the  Colonel,  more  decidedly  than  was  his  wont.  "  I  shall 
speak  to  Evelyn." 

"  I  don't  mean  that  I  think  she  loves  him,  father,  dear  ;  but 
he  seems  to  appeal  to  her  in  some  curious  way — he's  always 
telling  her  what  he  intends  to  do,  and  all  the  wild,  exciting  life 
he  will  have  when  he  goes  to  India  next  year.  And  Evelyn 
encourages  him.  I  heard  her  say  the  other  night,  '  You  are  a 
happy  man.  Captain  ;  you  are  free  to  live  the  life  you  want  to.' 
And  I  think  she  meant  that  she  was  not.  Come  to  the  window 
a  minute." 

Together  they  stood  in  -the  darkening  room,  and  looked 
towards  the  weather-beaten  flag-staff. 

"  It  is  they  !  "  whispered  Elaine. 

"  I  see  them,"  replied  her  father.     "  Poor  Evelyn  !  " 

That  night,  when  the  girls  retired  to  the  room  in  which  they 
slept,  Elaine  felt  that  an  oppressive  and  rebellious  mood  was 
upon  her  sister.     This  she  set  out  to  relieve. 

What  pitiful  mistakes  the  well-meaning  comforter  in  life  so 
often  makes  1  How  easy  it  is  to  say  the  wrong  thing  when  so 
earnestly  desirous  of  saying  the  right  ! 

"  What  a  glorious  evening  it  has  been,"  remarked 
Evelyn,  throwing  herself  in  her  dressing-gown  into  a  low 
chair." 

"  Very  !  I  went  down  after  tea  and  saw  the  boats  come  in," 
replied  her  sister.  "  What  a  pretty  sight  it  is,  though  we  have 
seen  it  hundreds  of  times.  I  should  love  to  be  a  fisherman's 
wife,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  receiving  my  husband  safe  home 
again  to  me  every  night,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

Evelyn  laughed. 

"There's  nothing  for  them  to  come  home  for  that  I  can  see, 
except  huts  smelling  of  fish  and  heaps  of  dirty  children.  I 
wonder,  when  they  are  far  out  at  sea,  they  don't  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  sail  right  away  and  see  something,  and  never 
come  home  again.  But  there  !  you  always  hugged  the  shore, 
Elaine,  didn't  you  ?" 

When  the  candles  were  put  out  Elaine  lay  awake  listening 
to  the  soft  sighing  of  the  South  wind  around  the  house  — the 
wind  she  loved,  the  domestic  wind,  which  brings  the  fishermen 
back  from  the  sea  to  their  waiting  wives.  Down  in  the  library 
the  lamp  still  burned. 

What  ought  he  to  do  with  this  child  of  the  North  wind  that 
God  had  entrusted  to  his  care  ?  Much  of  the  deepest  heart  of 
him  went  with  her  in  her  longing  for  the  lands  beyond  the  seas, 
but  for  a  very  different  reason.  She  desired  life,  and  colour, 
and  excitement.  He  would  spread  his  sails  to  that  outward- 
blowing  breeze  to  seek  not  life,  but  death — the  giave  wheiein 
he  had  buried  the  glory  and  the  hope  of  his  youth. 

"  Poor  Evelyn  1     But  I  shall  speak  to  Long." 

Ill 

And  the  North  wind  blew  over  the  lands  and  behind  the  old 
fort  and  out  across  the  ocean,  and  it  filled  the  sails  of  the  ship 
and  the  heart  of  the  girl  alike.  She  gloried  in  its  rattle  among 
the  rigging.  She  laughed  as  she  felt  the  throb  of  the  oaken 
timbers  beneath  her.  "  At  last  I  have  got  what  I  have  wanted 
all  my  life,"  she  said  to  the  young  man  beside  her,  and  he 
bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  where  she  stood. 

A  month  later  that  restless  wind  blew  again,  and  again 
it  filled  the  sails  of  the  good  ship  and  the  heart — the  broken 
heart — of  the  grey-haired  half-pay  officer  on  the  deck. 
"  1  have  got  at  last  what  1  have  wanted  every  day  for  twenty 
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years,"  he  niurimired  to  himself ;  "  but  I  never  thought  it  would 
come  in  this  way  I      My  poor,  darlinjf  cliild  !" 

In  the  small  sitting-room  which  looked  out  upon  the  road  to 
the  village  Klaine  was  sitting  by  her  untasted  breakfast.  The 
postman  had  called  and  brought  her  two  letters,  one  bearing 
the  postmark  of  Calcutta,  and  the  other  a  place  whose  name 
she  had  never  heard  or  seen  before.  The  one  from 
the  unknown  place  she  read  first.  It  was  a  pitiful  letter 
indeed.  It  told  of  the  double  quest  of  an  old  man — an  old 
man  wlio  went  across  the  seas  to  the  sacred  land  of  his  heart, 
though  not  to  visit  the  shrine  of  his  first  love  so  much  as  to 
seek  and  bring  home  again  a  truant  daughter.  Hut  while  the 
latter  quest  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  former  had  fulfilled 
itself.  "  I  have  been  to  the  dear  old  hill  station,  my  dearest, 
and  to  the  little  cemetery  behind  the  settlement.  I  found  it, 
though  they  hive  let  the  grass  grow  over  it.  Do  you  re- 
member?—of  course  you  do  not  remember  your  mother, 
Elaine.  Hut  you  are  so  like  her."  Elaine  turned  the  page. 
"  No,  I  have  not  found  her.  They  arrived  at  Calcutta  a  week 
before  me,  but  where  they  went  to  I  cannot  yet  discover.  Hut 
we  must  hope.  One  day,  when  your  South  wind  blows  and  the 
boats  come  in,  I  shall  trust  to  bring  her  back.  (!ood-bye, 
my  little  girl." 

Klaine  opened  the  second  letter. 

"You  were  right,  dearest,  and  I  was  wrong — the  North 
wind  is  a  cruel  wind,  as  I  have  found  out  already.  I  would 
give  worlds  to  be  sitting  with  you  now,  on  the  cliff  beneath  the 
flagstaff,  watching  the  boats  come  in.  And  perhaps  some  day 
I  shall  again.  Hut,  Elaine,  think  of  me  still — will  you? — when 
the  North  wind  blows." 

And  so  from  that  day  Elaine  became  a  watcher.  Day  after 
day  she  sat  beneath  the  flag-staff,  and  strained  her  eyes  to  sea. 
Far  on  the  horizon  the  stately  liners  went  and  came,  outward 
bound,  homeward  bound,  and  she  prayed  for  the  coming  of  the 
two  she  loved.  It  seemed  to  her  that  now  the  wind  was  always 
in  the  North — blowing,  blowing,  blowing  over  the  sea  and  away 
to  the  land  of  the  East.  And  her  distrust  and  fear  of  it  grew. 
Had  it  not  blown  her  father  away?  Had  it  not  blown  away 
Evelyn — Evelyn  the  gay-hearted,  the  adventurous,  tlie  wan- 
derer ?  Well  might  she  fear  it.  One  letter  came  with  each 
month's  regularity — only  one.  And  it  always  told  the  same 
tale — no  news  1  Then  the  one  letter  ceased.  The  hners  with 
the  mails  passed  along  the  horizon  lines,  but  her  bags  contained 
nothing  for  the  watcher  by  the  flag-staff.  And  then  there  came 
to  Elaine  the  great  temptation  of  her  life — she  was  wooed  by 
the  bold  North  wind.  "Go  with  me,"  it  seemed  to  say  in  her 
ears  day  after  day,  as  it  whistled  over  Landbury  Fort — "go  with 
me,  submit  to  me  ;  give  up  your  old  love  of  my  rival  South 
wind,  and  I  will  take  you  out  and  out,  and  away  to  Evelyn 
and  your  father." 

Should  she  yield  ?     Ought  she  to  listen  to  the  North  wind  ? 


"  You  are  right,  the  south  wind  is  best,"  Evelyn  had  written  in 
her  one  and  only  letter,  and  surely  Evelyn  knew. 

So  Elaine  hardened  her  heart  to  the  North  wind,  and  in 
return  it  almost  blew  her  over  the  edge  of  the  cliflTas  she  slo<xl 
with  her  hand  simding  her  eyes  and  waiting. 

"  No,"  she  said  resolutely,  "  I  won't  go.  I  will  stayand  keep 
home  ready  for  them  when  they  come,  for  they  will  want  it." 

IV 

"ONCKmore,"  said  the  old  half-pay  officer,  when  he  was 
released  from  the  hold  of  the  fell  jungle  fever  "  I'll  go  and  see 
it  once  more,  and  then  go  home  to  Elaine.  I  shall  give  it  up ; 
I  shall  never  find  her.     My  poor  Evelyn  I" 

Moving  aside  the  thick  bushes,  he  came  to  the  little  rough 
mound.  Flowers  I— who  could  have  laid  flowers  there?  Did 
any  one  else  care  for  that  lonely  grave  ?  He  stooped  down  to 
examine  them,  and  so  did  not  observe  the  pushing  aside  of  the 
bushes  till  she  was  beside  him. 

"  Father '. " 

And  so  the  South  wind  blew  again,  and  carried  the  good  ship 
homewards,  .'^s  it  crossed  the  front  of  the  old  fort  at  Landbury 
Head  Elaine  saw  it,  but  she  did  not  know  what  passengers  it 
carried.  "  Perhaps  to-day,"  she  said  as  usual,  as  she  set  the 
easy-chair  by  the  fire  <ind  another  chair  near  it  with  soft 
cushions  and  a  footstool—"  perhaps  to-day  they  will  come.  I 
wonder  where  the  wind  is  ? " 

Darkness  came  on,  and  she  drew  down  the  blinds  and  shut 
out  the  flag-staff  and  the  sea. 

"  Not  to-day  ;  then  perhaps  to-morrow." 

Hut  before  she  could  turn  and  light  the  lamp,  they  came. 

"  By  your  mother's  grave,  far  up  in  the  hill  country,"  ex- 
plained the  old  officer.  "  Fancy  my  meeting  her  there  !  How 
happy  s/ie  would  have  been  to  think  that  we  made  it  our 
meeting-place." 

On  through  the  dark  hours  they  talked,  and  though  the 
North  wind  blew  at  the  windows  its  charm  was  ended.  None 
heeded  it. 

"  I  felt  sure  you  would  both  come  some  day,"  said  Elaine, 
kneeling  between  them  on  the  hearth-rug.  "  You  see,  my 
home-instinct  hasn't  betrayed  me,  has  it  ?  I  love  the  South 
wind  now  more  than  ever." 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Old  Landbury  Fort  still  fronts  the  sea,  and  the  flag  still 
flutters  at  its  staff-head.  Hut  old  Colonel  Strange  has  gone  to  a 
land  where  the  wife  of  his  youth  is  again  with  him,  and  Evelyn 
and  Elaine  are  seen  on  the  clilTs  no  more.  Hut  those  who 
knew  their  story,  in  England  and  in  India,  have  not  forgotten 
them.  Hack  into  memory  they  conie,  the  old  officer  and  his 
strangely  different  children,  when  the  boats  put  out  to  sea  and 
the  North  wind  blows. 


Wanted  :     A   Living  Church 

BY  REV.  ALE.X.  MACLAREN,  D.D. 


I  CAN  NOT  help  thinking  there  is  an  enormous  increase  of 
worldliness  in  the  world,  and  an  enormous  decrease  of 
unworldliness  in  the  Church,  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
in  my  early  years.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  great  advancement, 
and  thankfully  recognise  that  we  have  advanced  on  the  position 
that  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  occupied  ;  but  I  fail  to  see  in 
our  existing  communities — and  in  this  indictment  I  venture  to 
include  all  the  Evangelical  Churches — I  fail  to  see  the  depth  of 
fervour,  the  distinctiveness,  that  used  to  mark  Christian  people. 
It  is  for  the  good  that  of  late  years  Christian  men  and  Christian 
Churches  have  been  so  largely  drawn  into  the  current  of 
national  life,  far  more  than  they  used  to  be  ;  but,  like  every  other 
good  thing,  it  has  its  counterbalancing  evil  side,  and  whilst  the 
Church  is  more  and  more  finding  entrance  into  all  the  various 
relations  of  civil  and  public  life,  I  am  afraid  that  the  distinc- 
tively Church  life  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  No  man  can  look 
at  the  present  attitude  of -the  mass  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
people  to  Evangelical  religion  without  feeling  that  in  the 
alienation,  and  not  in  the  antagonism,  of  this  mass  of  jieople 
lies  our  great  danger,  and  the  thing  which  the  Church  has  to 
grapple  with.      This  stolid  indifference  of  the   masses   is   to 


be  met,  not  by  improving  ceremonialism,  not  by  learned 
demonstrations  and  apologetics — all  these  things  go  clean  over 
the  heads  of  the  people  who  never  come  within  the  sound  of 
Christian  teaching— but  by  a  living  Church.  I  wish  I  cannot 
but  wish — that  in  all  our  Churches  there  was  more  relative 
importance  given  to  what  has  enormously  more  importance 
given  to  it  in  the  New  Testament  than  in  our  modem  teaching 
of  Christianity — namely,  the  conception  of  the  Christian  life  as 
a  life  /'//  Christ.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  wanted  by  all 
our  communions  than  that  they  should  come  to  the  understand- 
ing how,  with  majestic  slowness,  down  through  the  ages  the 
truths  concerning  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  consciousness  and  presented  in  the  creeds 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  now, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  express  in  clear  language  and  to  .issimilate 
by  earnest  faith  the  truth  concerning  the  Divine  Spirit.  Then 
you  will  get  a  living  Church,  not  by  mere  orthodox  belief  about 
an  atonement,  not  by  correct  ecclesrasrical  polities,  nor  by 
priests  duly  ordained  administering  the  Sacraments  :  you  will 
get  it  by  nothing  but  by  clinging  to  and  abiding  in  Jesus 
Christ. 
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Helps    for    Sunday-School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 


INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

March   i. — Paul  and  Apollos  (Acts  xviii.  24  and  xix.  6) 

Apollos  was  a  son  of  thunder,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures — 
not  mighty  in  the  Psalms  only,  but  in  the  whole  Book.  And  no 
man  can  be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  unless  he  enters  by  the 
gate  of  Genesis,  and  leaves  by  the  gate  of  Revelation.  And 
yet  this  Jewish  Boanerges  was  not  omniscient,  for  he  needed 
further  instruction  in  the  way  of  God.  Man  is  ever  a  learner, 
and  he  will  never  reach  his  Omega. 

And  who  were  ApoUos's  teachers  ?  A  working  man  and 
his  wife,  Priscilla  and  Aquila  by  name.  We  all  need  one 
another.  The  tent-maker  can  be  of  service  to  the  university 
man.  Aquila  admired  the  orator's  fervour,  and  yet  he  saw  his 
defects  ;  but  instead  of  pointing  them  out  publicly,  he  kindly 
took  the  man  to  his  home,  and  expounded  the  way  of  God  more 
perfectly.  It  was  beautifully  done.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to 
have  an  Aquila  on  our  list  of  friends — a  man  who  takes  us 
gently  aside,  and  tells  us  our  faults  in  the  spirit  of  love  ! 

And  we  cannot  help  admiring  Apollos's  readiness  to  accept 
instruction  from  his  mental  inferiors.  Great  souls  are  always 
modest.  He  took  in  his  lessons,  not  with  the  arrogance  of  a 
judge,  but  with  the  docility  of  a  disciple. 

March  8. — Paul  at  EpJiesus  (Acts  xix.  13-20) 
Ephesus  was  a  great  centre  of  the  occult  arts,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  magic  and  necromancy 
thrived  marvellously.  The  city  was  full  of  marvel-mongers, 
and  some  who  ought  to  know  better  looked  upon  Christianity 
itself  as  a  sort  of  magic.  Many  of  the  exorcists — the  seven 
sons  of  Sceva  among  them — made  an  unwarrantable  use  of 
the  name  of  Jesus  ;  but  the  evil  spirit  turned  upon  them  and 
said,  "  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know  ;  but  who  are  ye  ? " 
Satan  had  some  regard  for  Jesus  and  Paul ;  but  for  religious 
pretenders  he  had  none. 

We  must  never  use  the  name  of  Jesus  for  a  low,  mercenary 
purpose.  These  exorcists  cared  nothing  for  Christ  ;  they  only 
used  Him  as  a  counter  with  which  to  play  their  avaricious  game- 
If  we  use  our  religion  as  a  rocking-horse,  we  shall  rue  it. 

What  a  glorious  bonfire  !  They  brought  all  their  books  of 
magic  together,  and  burned  them.  And  we  are  certain  of  this — 
that  they  gave  more  light  in  that  fire  than  they  had  ever  done 
before  !  This  burning  proved  that  their  repentance  was  genuine. 
They  might  have  w/rf  the  books,  but  they  burned\}aexs\.  And 
they  burned  them  openly,  in  the  sight  of  all.  And  we  sorely 
need  a  bonfire  of  bad  books  in  Britain  to-day. 

March  15. —  The  Riot  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xi.x.  29-40) 
After  the  bonfire  a  town  riot  !  The  Gospel  creates  a  stir 
wherever  it  is  fearlessly  preached.  Unless  we  rouse  the  ire  of 
Demetrius  our  preaching  lacks  point  and  force.  Demetrius 
felt  that  Paul's  preaching  injured  his  business  as  a  shrine-maker, 
and  he  would  have  none  of  it.  Of  course  he  believed  in 
reform  ;  but  the  reforms  must  not  reduce  his  weekly  takings  ! 

At  last  the  town  clerk  arrived — a  calm,  clear-headed  man — 
and  the  Riot  Act  was  read.  "  Do  nothing  rashly,"  said  he. 
What  a  delightful  bit  of  advice  !  "  Go  home  quietly.  Great 
is  Diana,  and  this  wandering  Jew  can  do  her  no  harm.  To 
create  an  uproar  in  the  streets  is  against  the  law,  and  it  may 
bring  you  into  trouble.  Go  home  in  peace."  What  a  blessing 
if  every  city  had  a  town  clerk  like  Ephesus — calm,  and  sane, 
a  nd  strong,  and  impartial  I 

March  ii.—Paurs  Message  to  the  Ephesians  (Eph.  ii.  i-io) 
"  You  who  were  dead."  All  men  who  are  out  of  Christ  are 
dead — not  physically  and  mentally,  but  spiritually.  It  is  not 
non-existence,  but  wrong  existence.  All  who  obey  the  volitions 
of  the  flesh,  and  reject  the  Saviour,  are  children  of  wrath,  and 
dead  unto  God.  But  in  verse  5  we  see  what  sinful  man  may 
become  by  grace.  We  may  be  quickened  together  with  Christ, 
and  raised  up  together  with  Him,  and  made  to  sit  together 
in  heavenly  places  in  Him.  All  these  blessings  become  ours 
through  vital  union  with  Christ.  And  no  life  that  is  not 
piritual  is  worth  living.  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  said,  "  .Sat  est 
vixisse"  (It  is  enough  to  have  lived).  But  it  all  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  life.  A  life  that  has  no  living  Christ  at  the 
core  of  it  is  a  living  death. 

March  29. — Reviewof  the  Quartet's  Lessons. 


By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
March  i. — Christ's  Teaching  about  Blessedness  {Malt.  v.  1-12) 
Blessedness,  in  Christ's  teaching,  is  all  from  within.  To  be 
poor  in  spirit  is  the  way  of  attaining  true  kingship  ;  to  have 
hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  is  to  make  room  for  God's 
fulness ;  to  be  pure  in  heart  is  to  have  a  sky  that  is  always  blue ; 
to  be  persecuted  for  Christ's  sake  is  to  be  driven  into  the  shining 
ranks  of  prophets. 

To  the  best  within — and  to  that  only — comes  the  best  from 
without : 

A  life  of  beauty  lends  to  all  it  sees 

The  beauty  of  its  thought ; 
And  fairest  forms  and  sweetest  harmonies 
Make  glad  its  way,   unsought. 

March  8. — Clirisfs    'Teaching   about   Righteousness 
(Matt.  V.   17-20,  38-42) 

Righteousness,  in  Christ's  view,  must  be  progressive  ; 
must  be  neither  narrow  nor  stagnant.  The  ideal  is  lofty  and 
large  ;  but  it  is  for  eternity  as  well  as  time.  The  ideal  was 
lived  out  by  the  Teacher  Himself;  "and  in  our  best  moments," 
says  Bishop  Gore,  "we  do  really  recognise  that  what  is  most 
worth  having  in  the  world  is  the  character  of  Christ." 

"  Except  your  righteousness  shall  exceed!'  The  true  disciple 
of  Christ  asks  not,  how  much  ?  but,  how  much  more  ? 
When  he  has  measured  the  first  mile,  he  sees  and  hails  the 
second  mile.  "  Most  failures,"  wrote  James  .Smetham,  "  lie  in 
not  going  on  long  enough." 

March  15. — Christ's  Teaching  about  7>7/j-/ (Matt.  vi.  19-34) 
Trust  is  mere  superstition  until  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness  is  placed  first  among  first  things.  Confidence 
joined  to  idleness  means  disaster  ;  trust  and  worldliness  lead 
into  the  outer  darkness.  But  to  be  well  within  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  to  be  in  the  realm  of  sure  things,  in  the  fatherland 
of  trust. 

Anxious  care,  remarks  Dr.  Maclaren,  is  no  better  than 
"some  passing  shower  of  rain,  that  softens  an  inch  of  the 
hard-baked  surface  of  the  soil,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
fructifying  the  seed  that  lies  feet  below  the  reach  of  its  useless 
moisture."  But  to  have  trust  in  God  is  to  possess  hidden 
springs  of  refreshing,  perennially  cool  and  always  available. 

March  22. — Christ's  Teaching   about  Judging  Others 
(Matt.  vii.   1-5,   15-20) 

Christ  would  have  us  be  tolerant,  without  becoming  in- 
different ;  discriminative,  but  not  critical.  We  are  not  to  take 
thistles  for  figs,  or  treat  wolves  as  though  they  were  sheep  :  in 
this  respect  we  are  to  exercise  spiritual  judgment.  But  to  judge 
spiritually,  we  must  also  take  things  as  they  might  be,  and  not 
only  as  they  are  ;  and  so  make  the  best  of  the  worst.  The  last 
word  of  judgment  should  bring  in  the  first  word  of  love. 

In  the  culture  of  the  holy  heart  discernment  grows  equally 
with  charity.  It  is  at  first  hard  to  know  the  corrupt  tree  ;  but 
the  spiritual  sense  becomes  keener  and  surer,  as  it  feeds  on 
what  is  good.  "  The  genuine  light  of  God  cannot  be  hid  :  as 
at  sea  it  is  said  that  a  cloud  may  be  mistaken  for  land,  yet  no 
experienced  eye  ever  took  land  for  a  cloud." 

March   29. — An  Evening  with  African  Missions 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  29-31  ;  Acts  viii.  26-39) 

Mofiiit  and  Livingstone  have  each  supplied  us  with  a 
permanent  motto  for  Africa:  the  first  with — "We  need  more 
faith  in  the  Bank  of  Heaven  "  ;  and  the  second  with — "  The 
end  of  the  geographical  fact  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise."  And  the  latter  should  include  "  the  end  " 
of  the  commercial  and  of  the  political  "fact."  Now,  more 
than  ever,  is  .Africa's  missionary  hour. 

When  Vanderkemp  was  asked  to  use  his  influence  for 
supplying  the  colonists  with  forced  labour,  he  replied,  "  My 
commission  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  I 
will  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  one  who  chooses  to  bear  me. 
God  has  sent  me,  not  to  put  chains  upon  the  legs  of  Hottentots 
and  Kaffirs,  but  to  preach  liberty  to  the  captives,  a*d  the 
opening  of  the  prison-doors  to  them  that  are  bound." 
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THE  year  1902  was  full  of  triumphs  for  Mr.  Home. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Congregational  Union  he 
shone,  as  liis  great  namesake  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
shone  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  venerable  French  and 
Spanish  bishops  deferred  to  the  genius  of  their  young 
colleague  of  thirty-seven,  calling  him,  with  involuntary 
reverence,  "  our  father  "  ;  and  at  Glasgow  it  was  Mr.  Home, 
the  youngest  leader,  who  guided  the  assembly  in  its 
Education  policy.  In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
and  Leicester  he  conquered  vast  audiences  by  the  magic 
of  his  oratory.  He  understands  better  than  any  speaker 
of  his  years,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  how  to  quicken  slow  blood,  kindle  light  in  dull 
eyes,  and  bring  the  flood-tide  of  enthusiasm  sweeping  into 
all   the   creeks  and  inlets   of  the   spirit.     In  his  highest 

flights  there  is  a  touch  of  

that  rapturous  eloquence 
which,  like  the  rushing, 
mighty  wind,  fills  all  the 
house  where  men  are 
gathered,  and  lifts  the 
most  common  place  nature 
above  itself  He  unites 
those  physical  and  mental 
gifts  which  in  all  ages 
have  most  commended 
the  orator.  His  youthful 
appearance,  grace  and 
winsomeness  of  gesture, 
attractive  delivery,  and 
clear,  well-modulated  voice 
delight  every  company  that 
hears  him.  Nor  is  his 
appeal  to  the  emotions 
merely.  There  are  favourite 
speakers  whose  one  en- 
deavour is  to  play  upon 
the  feelings,  and  whose 
utterances,  despite  the 
cloudy  grandeur  of  a 
rhetoric      "  half     darkness 

and  half  flame,"  stir   no    man's  conscience  and  leave  no 
permanent   impress.     Mr.    Home's   speeches   are  as  clear 
and  logical  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  and  may  be  heard  and 
read   with   equal    pleasure.     His   friends   must   sometimes 
regret  that  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  making  his  mark 
in    Parliament,    and    especially    on   the    Liberal    platform, 
where    his    fresh    and    sparkling    eloquence    would    be    a 
welcome    contrast    to    the    unreadable    harangues    of  our 
elderly   official    statesmen.     Wise   brevity    is    one   part   of 
his   secret.     He   never   outstays   a   welcome.      The  cheer 
which    follows    a    ringing    peroration    grows    faint   when 
perorations  are  multiplied.     Some  of  his  greatest  triumphs 
have  been  won  by  five-minute  speeches.     He  dashes  like 
a  Rupert  into  debate,  and  has  driven  off  the  foe  while  the 
average  man  would  still  be  fumbling  with  his  notes.     He 
shares  Dr.   Parker's  horror  of  those  lengthened   apologies 
with  which  some  gifted  and  attractive  men  consume  the  time 
of  their  audiences.     In   the   Education  Conference  at  the 
Memorial   Hall   last  April  one    at   least  of  the  numerous 
debaters  described  at  length  his  own  perplexities  and  the 
wearisome  process  by  which  he  had  been  guided  to  that 
platform.     Mr.  Home  had  not  a  thought  for  self. 

Two  qualities  may  be  mentioned  which  especi.illy  endear 
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him  to  the  public.  One  is  the  boyish  frankness  with  which 
he  jiuts  himself  in  touch  with  men  of  every  class.  He  might 
choose  for  his  own  that  favourite  motto  of  Mr.  Kipling  :  "  I 
met  a  hundred  men  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  and  every  one 
was  my  brother."  To  appreciate  Mr.  Home's  brothcrliness, 
one  should  watch  him  address  a  crowd  of  fisliermen  on 
Cromer  sands.  The  other  quality  is  staunchne.ss.  He  is 
slow  to  champion  new  causes,  but  stands  by  his  cause 
to  the  last.  He  has  scant  mercy  for  shufflers,  deserters, 
timorous  souls  "who  pluck  the  grass  to  know  where  sits 
the  wind."  In  some  of  his  latest  portraits  there  is  an 
unexpected  sternness  of  expression,  and  this  also  is 
characteristic  of  the  man.  His  writings  prove  that  he  has 
long  been  a  student  of  the  great  Nonconformist  worthies, 
and  he  inherits  their  most  virile  (jualities. 

Early  Life  in  Shropshire 
Charles  Silvester  Home 
is    a    son    of   the    Manse. 
He  was  bom  on  April  15, 
1865,    at    the    village    of 
Cuckfield,  on  the  edge  of 
the    Sussex    Downs.      His 
father  was  Congregational 
minister  of  the  Cuckfield 
Chapel,  but  his  health  gave 
way  owing  to  the  nervous 
strain  of  the  pastorate,  and 
he    removed    to   Newport, 
in    Shropshire,    where    he 
became  editor  of  a  weekly 
paper.    The   Newport   and 
Mtirkit  Drayton  Advertiser 
— a  position  which  he  still 
retains.      Mr.    Home   was 
named  after  his  great-uncle, 
Charles   Silvester,   a   well- 
known  lay  member  of  the 
Congregational    body  who 
was  closely  identified  with 
the  work  of  Sunday  schools. 
Newport  is  a  quiet  little  town  with  a  population  of  aljout 
four  thousand.     Its  chief  educational  advantages  are  to  be 
obtained  at  the  Haberdashers'  Grammar  School.     Here  Mr. 
Home  studied  classics  and  mathematics  under  Mr.  Thomas 
Collins,  the  headmaster,  a  Birmingham  man,  who,  though  an 
Anglican,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Dale.    Latin,  Greek, 
and  French  were  the  subjects   to  which  most  pains  were 
given ;  but  Mr.  Home  confesses  that  he  did  not  care  for 
school,  and  was  regarded  as  something  of  an  idler.      In  the 
field  of  athletics,  on  the  other  hand,  he  distinguished  him- 
self, and  became  captain  of  the  football  and  cricket  clubs. 
He  rose  to  be  head  of  the  school,  and  secured  several  prizes. 
On  Sundays  he  attended  the  little  Congregational  church, 
a  square,  plain  building,  with  deep  galleries,  which  holds 
about  three  hundred.     While  still  at  school  he  thiew  himself 
heartily  into  Christian  work.     His  first  sermon  was  preached, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  a  little  village  not  far  from  Newport. 
Standing  at  the  front  door  oT  a  farmhouse,  with  his  audience 
gathered  on  either  side,  in  the  parlour  antl  the  kitchen,  he 
preached  from  the  words  in  which   Kllj.ih  challenged  the 
people  of  Israel,  "  If  the  Lord  be  tiod,  follow  Him. "      It  is 
interesting  to  compare  his  first  efforts  with  those  of  another 
boy-preacher  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  throughout 
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the  world.  Mr.  Home's 
earliest  addresses  were  less 
minatory  than  Joseph 
Parker's,  but  they  were 
equally  impressive  to  a 
rustic  congregation.  In 
the  Shropshire  lanes,  as 
under  the  farmhouse 
porches  and  rose-hedges 
of  Northumberland,  men 
and  women  listened  eagerly 
to  the  brilliant  boy  who,  to 
their  simple  minds,  seemed 
already  an  inspired  apostle. 

Mr.  Home  early  began 
the  habit  of  writing  out 
h  s  sermons.  He  learned 
tiie  rudiments  of  the 
speaker's  art  at  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  con- 
nected with  his  chapel. 
E.xciting  debates  were  held 
on  such  questions  as  the 
Legitimacy  of  War,  the 
Pros  and  Cons  of  Smoking, 
or  the  Character  of  Mr. 
Ciladstone.  The  young 
Congregationalists  of 
Newport  were  nearly  all 
Liberals,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  supporters  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  un- 
authorised programme. 
They  swore  by  the  three 
men    of    Birmingham — Bright,    Dale,    and    Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Home's  father  had  been  at  Springhill  with  Dr.  Dale, 
and  retained  his  friendship  through  life.  One  of  the  most 
eventful  Sundays  in  the  boy's  life  was  that  on  which  he 
heard  Dr.  Dale  for  the  first  time,  at  the  opening  of  a  new- 
church  at  West  Bromwich.  Seated  on  the  table  in  the 
vestry,  Dr.  Dale  questioned  the  son  of  his  old  fellow- 
student  with  regard  to 
his  call  to  the  ministry. 
"Our  great  temptation," 
he  said,  "as  ministers  is 
not  money,  it  is  the 
temptation  to  get  popu- 
larity by  any  means. 
Unless  we  see  before  us 
a  crowded  congregation 
we  are  apt  to  lose  heart 
and  hope."  Many  kind 
and  encouraging  words 
were  spoken  to  the  young 
aspirant,  and  from  that 
day  onwards  Mr.  Home 
kept  in  close  touch  with 
Dr.  Dale.  In  every  crisis 
of  his  life  he  went  to 
this  second  father  for 
counsel,  entering  the 
familiar  Birmingham 
study  as  David  entered 
the  tent  in  which  the 
figure  of  Saul  was  half 
revealed  and  half  con- 
cealed.    The  dimness  in 
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Dr.  Dale's  study  was  caused 
by  the  clouds  of  tobacco 
smoke  which  obscured  the 
atmosphere. 

Another  friend  of  Mr. 
Home's  early  years  was 
Dr.  Paton,  of  Nottingham, 
who  gave  him  advice 
about  the  ministry.  "  Do 
not  be  content  to  drive 
a  donkey-cart,"  said  Dr. 
Paton  ;  "  drive  a  coach 
and  four."  It  was  sensible 
and  necessary  advice,  for 
quite  as  many  young  men 
spoil  their  lives  from  lack 
of  ambition  as  from  over- 
weening self-confidence. 
Patient  acquiescence  in 
humble  drudgery  is  no 
virtue  in  those  who  were 
not  born  to  be  drudges. 

At  Glasgow  University 
In  the  year  1882  Mr. 
Home  was  drawing  crowds 
to  his  tent-preaching  in 
the  Shropshire  villages,  but 
this  work  was  closed  by 
his  removal  to  Glasgow 
University.  He  gained  an 
open  bursary,  afterwards 
exchanged  for  a  Dr. 
Williams's  Bursary,  and  for 
four  years  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Glasgow,  graduating 
M.A.  in  1886.  The  professors  who  influenced  him  most 
were  Jebb  and  Caird.  He  can  never  forget  the  profound 
impression  made  upon  the  Greek  class  by  Professor  Jebb's 
wonderful  translations  of  tragedy,  while  the  masterly 
intellect  of  Edward  Caird  kept  the  minds  of  his  students 
ever  on  the  alert.     Mr.  Home  frequently  heard  Dr.  John 

Caird  at  the  University 
Chapel,  and  still  thinks 
of  him  as  the  finest  puipit 
orator  he  has  ever  known, 
Mr.  Home  associated 
himself  with  the  Glasgow 
University  Liberal  Club. 
One  of  his  fellow- 
members  was  Hugh 
Black,  who  was  at  that 
time  a  striving  Socialist. 
In  his  earlier  Midlothian 
campaigns  Mr.  (Jladstone 
had  visited  Glasgow,  and 
had  captured  the  affec- 
tions of  the  students. 
Politics  were  at  white 
heat  during  Mr.  Home's 
career. 

In  the  Rectorial 
elections  Charles  Home 
and  Hugh  Black  were  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fray, 
and  their  red  Glasgow 
gowns  were  often  thickly 
smeared   with    tar.     The 
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€lections  of  John  Bright  and  of  Mr. 
Fawcett  were  triumphs  for  the  Liberals. 
Mr.  Home  became  President  of  the 
University  Debating  Society,  where 
he  laughingly  confesses  that  he  often 
found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  main- 
taining order.  He  also  preached,  as 
opportunity  offered,  in  the  mission- 
halls  in  poor  quarters  of  the  city. 

Mansfield  College 
After  leaving  Glasgow  he  spent 
three  years  under  Principal  Fairbairn 
at  Mansfield  College,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  si.x  original  students.  The  others 
were  Mr.  Selbie  (now  of  Cambridge), 
Mr.  Joseland  (of  Amoy),  Mr.  Robinson, 
Mr.  Wolfendale  (now  of  Durham),  and 
Mr.  Norman  Smith  (the  present  Bursar 
of  Mansfield).  These  fortunate  six 
enjoyed  close  personal  intercourse 
with  Dr.  Fairbairn,  and  also  with  sucn 
eminent  leaders  of  the  University  as 
Dr.  Hatch,  Dr.  Sanday,  and  Canon 
Cheyne.  Dr.  Edwin  Hatch  welcomed  the  Mansfield  men 
with  especial  cordiality,  and  his  influence  was  helpful  to 
them  all.  The  College  at  that  period  occupied  temporary 
premises  in  the  High  Street,  while  the  beautiful  permanent 
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building  was  rising.  Mr.  Home  was 
a  frequent  speaker  at  the  Oxford 
Union,  where  he  is  still  remembered. 
He  had  been  at  Mansfield  only 
eighteen  months  when  he  preached 
his  first  sermon  at  Kensington  as  an 
occasional  "  supply."  The  Mansfield 
men  were  much  in  request  in  all  parts 
of  England,  and  the  Kensington 
friends  invited  Mr.  Home  several 
times  before  the  idea  of  a  settlement 
suggested  itself. 

The  Story  of  Kensington  Chapel 
The  history  of  Kensington  Chapel 
is   one  of  the  most  attractive   in  the 
annals  of  Nonconformity.     It  was  fully 
dealt  with  by  Dr.  John  Stoughton,  one 
of  Its    most   eminent    pastors,    in    his 
little  book  "Congregationalism  in  the 
Court  Suburb."     Dr.  Stoughton  traces 
the  record  to  the  early  days  of  Hornton 
Street.     The  original    founder   of  the 
"  cause "   was   a    pious    coachman    of 
George    HI.  named   Saunders,   who   played   an    important 
part    in    Kensington    Church    history.      Saunders    was    a 
favourite  with  His  Majesty,  and  used  to  put  tracts  in  the 
pocket  of  the  coach  for  his  royal    master  to  read  on  the 
way  from  London  to  Windsor.     Far  from  resenting 
this    freedom,  the    King  encouraged  Saunders  to 
keep   the   pocket  well  supplied.     The  coachman 
was  a  Nonconformist,  and  gathered  a   little  con- 
gregation,   first    at    Windsor,    and    afterwards    in 
Kensington.     He  and  his  friends  met   in   a  very 
humble  dwelling  for  religious  worship,  and  out  of 
that  grew  the  Dissenting  Church  in  Hornton  Street. 
We  Londoners  of  the  twentieth  century  would 
hardly  recognise    the  Kensington  of  George    HL 
Hornton  Street  Chapel  stood  in  the  midst  of  rural 
surroundings.      Dr.    Stoughton   well    remembered 
the    nightingales   in    Holland    Park   at   the   com- 
mencement of  his  ministry;  the  old  Parish  Church, 
which  Bishop  Blomfield    pronounced   the   ugliest 
in  the  country,  was  still  standing  in  Church  Street, 
and,  higher  up,  the  Vicarage  was  encompassed  by 
a  small  park.     The  Campden  Hill  neighbourhood 
contained   a    few  aristocratic   mansions,  each  sur- 
rounded   by   its   own  spacious   garden   and   often 
by  orchards,  shrubberies,  and  wooded  demesnes. 
The  first  pastor  of  Hdrnton  Street  was  the  Rev. 
John  Lake,  who  afterwards  joined  the  Church  of 
England.      'I'he   congregation   has   always   had   a 
partiality  for  youthful  ministers.     The  Rev.  John 
Clayton,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Lake,  was  only  just 
of  age  when    he  accepted   their  invitation  as   his 
successor.      John    Leifchild    came    straight    from 
Hoxton  Academy.    Dr.  Leifchild  began  his  ministry 
in   1808,  and  at   the    centenary  of  the  chapel  in 
1893  there  were  still  two  members  who  had  been 
in  his  Bible  class.     Dr.  Robert  Vaughan  occupied 
the  pulpit  from  1824  to  1843,  "'hen  Dr.  Stoughton 
entered  on    his    long   and  valuable    ministry.     In 
the  little  book  he  published  for  the  centenary  Mr. 
Home  writes  of  this  eminent  predecessor :  "  It  is 
one  of  the  special  joys  of  our  centenary  services 
that  Dr.  Stoughton  should  still   be  able  to  come 
among   us   to   celebrate   the    fiftieth   year   of   his 
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association  wiih  Kensington.  He  retired  full  of  honours. 
His  great  qualities,  alike  of  literary  ability  and  personal 
character,  won  for  him  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
elected,  by  those  most  eminent  in  the  various  branches  of 
our  national  life,  to  the  membership  of  the  Athenjeum  Club. 
We  believe  that  almost  alone  of  Nonconformist  ministers  he 
has  been  welcomed  to  this  honour.  But  we  are  certainly 
right  in  saying  that  even  more  than  such  a  mark  of  recognition 
by  men  distinguished 
in  so  many  walks  of 
life  he  has  valued  the 
simple  love  and  loyalty 
of  that  Christian 
Church  to  which  he 
gave  himself  with  such 
unqualified  devotion, 
and  which  owes  so 
much  of  its  present 
character  and  influence 
to  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Stoughton." 
We  pass  quickly 
over  the  names  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Raleigh  and 
Mr.  Colmer  Symcs, 
and  come  to  the  year 
1887,  when  the  con- 
gregation made  choice 
of  its  present  pastor. 
Eighteen  months  of 
his  Mansfield  course 
were  still  to  run,  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  White 
supplied     the      pulpit 


during  the  interval.  It  was  Mr.  White  who  introduced  the 
simple  anil  comprehcn-sivc  form.s  of  worship  and  prayer 
which  are  still  in  use  at  Kensington.  On  March  25,  1888, 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Home  were  recognised  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Stoughton.  In  the  Easter  holidays 
which  followed  Mr.  Home  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Shropshire,  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wolfendale,  his 
fellow-student  at  Mansfield,  conducted  an  evangelistic 
mission.  The  second  week  of  Octolx;r,  1889,  is  memorable 
for  the  opening  of  Mansfield  College,  which  took  place  on 
Monday,  the  14th.  On  Thursday,  the  17th.  Mr.  Home 
was  ordained.  Mr.  Edward  White  presided  at  the  service, 
and  instead  of  the  usual  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  Church,  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  significance 
of  the  service.  Mr.  Home's  statement  with  regard  to  his 
own  religious  experience  and  the  principles  he  held  and 
hoped  to  preach  was  altogether  of  a  unique  character, 
delivered  without  notes  and  with  much  feeling.  Dr.  Horton 
offered  the  ordination  prayer.  Dr.  Fairbaim  gave  the  address 
to  the  pastor,  and  the  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Dr. 
Stoughton.  On  the  following  Sunday,  October  20,  Dr. 
Dale  delivered  the  charge  to  the  congregation.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  duty  of  the  people  to  their  new  minister,  whom 
they  inust  help  by  preparation  for  public  worship  and  by 
a  receptive  spirit  in  listening  to  his  teaching.  "  It  is  the 
people,"  Dr.  Dale  said,  "  who  are  largely  responsible  for 
any  want  of  intellectual  vigour  in  the  modern  pulpit."  He 
also  entreated  the  congregation  to  help  their  minister  in  his 
pastoral  work.  "  It  is  not  right,"  Dr.  Dale  remarked,  "  that 
any  Church  member  should  suffer  from  a  sense  of  isolation, 
and  special  care  should  be  taken  in  great  cities  of  the 
young  men  and  women  who  have  left  homes  in  the  country." 
Mr.  Silvester  Home,  himself  in  those  days  a  "young  man 
from  the  country,"  endeavoured  from  the  first  to  make 
Kensington  Chapel  attractive  to  the  young.  They  are 
heartily  welcomed  to  a  share  in  the  common  life,  and  are 
trained  for  Christian  service.  The  Guilds  connected  with 
Allen  Street  are  remarkably  successful.  The  departments 
of  cookery,  ambulance,  and  physical  drill  have  provided 
occupation  and  amusement  for  weekday  evenings.  Mr. 
Home's  very  popular  People's  Lectures  are  largely  addressed 
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to  the  young,  who  have  learned  from 
him  the  history  of  the  Free  Churches 
in  England  and  the  inspiring  records  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  While 
the  bright  presence  of  their  youthful 
minister  brought  new  life  to  the  young 
people's  societies,  the  older  members 
recognised  in  him  a  rare  maturity  of 
intellect.  "  I  am  old  enough  for  him 
to  be  my  grandson,"  said  one  esteemed 
member,  "  and  he  instructs  me."  It 
was  said,  indeed,  when  Mr.  White  and 
Mr.  Home  were  recognised  together,  that 
Kensington  had  secured  the  youngest 
old  man  and  the  oldest  young  man  in 
the  Congregational  body. 

Mr.  Home  was  at  first  rather  doubtful 
whether  his  true  sphere  lay  in  the  West 
of  London.  His  sympathies  were  with 
the  working  classes,  and  his  personal 
inclinations  would  have  led  him  to  some 
poor  and  crowded  district.  Even  after 
fourteen  years  in  Kensington  he  remains 
undazzled  by  the  wealth,  the  fashion, 
and  the  social  charms  of  the  Court  suburb.  He  often 
regrets  that  there  are  few  working  people  connected  with 
Allen  Street,  and,  close  as  are  the  bonds  which  unite  him 
with  his  present  congregation,  he  loves  to  escape  from  time 
to  time  from  the  haunts  of  the  comfortable  and  prosperous 
classes,  and  to  mingle  with  the  children  of  the  Lady  Poverty. 
Mr.  Home  would  have  been  an  ideal  President  for  such 
a  settlement  as  Oxford 
House. 

On  August  3,  1892, 
he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Katharine 
Maria  Cozens- Hardy, 
daughter  of  Lord 
Justice  Cozens-Hardy, 
who  was  then  a  Q.C. 
and  M.P.  for  the 
northern  division  of 
Norfolk.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn  officiated  at  the 
wedding,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison. 
Although  the  holiday 
season  had  begun, 
there  was  a  large  and 
fashionable  congrega- 
tion at  Allen  Street. 
Amongst  those  present 
were  Mr.  Colman, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Stuart, M.P., 
Mr.  Barran,  M.P.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Micklem, 
and  many  other  well- 
known  Congrega- 
tionalists.  As  our 
photographs  show,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Home  have 
now  five  charming 
children,  many  of 
whose  play-hours  are 
spent  on  the  beach  at 
Sheringham,  Norfolk, 
where     Mrs.     Home's 
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father  has  built  a  holiday  home  for  his 
son-inlaw.  Amongst  their  neighbours 
on  the  Norfolk  coast  are  Mr.  Augustine 
Birrell  and  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Norwich.  At 
Norfolk  political  meetings  Mr.  Home 
has  long  been  known  as  an  eloquent 
and  convincing  speaker.  At  election 
times  he  would  drive  with  Mr.  Cozens- 
Hardy  from  Letheringsett  Hall  to  the 
villages  in  the  constituency,  and  he  did 
En^jfip^  his   part  in  building  up  the  substantial 

yT     /  ..j^       majorities    by  which    the   future   Judge 
was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  happiest  hours  of  leisure  are  spent 
on  the  deck  of  a  wherry  on  the  Broads. 
He  knows  the  fisher-folk  intimately,  and 
often  says   that  the   Methodist  working 
men  of  Norfolk  compare  favourably  in 
intelligence    and    knowledge    with    the 
^■^        -jBtm       labouring    classes    in     other    parts    of 
^^l^   ""III       England.      For    generations   they    have 
been  Liberals  and  Methodists,  and  they 
have   a  strength   and    independence  of 
character  and  a  keen  political  judgment 
which   are    unknown   in   districts   where   Toryism    has   for 
centuries  reigned   supreme.     Golfing,  cycling,  sailing,  and 
motoring  are  amongst  the  attractions  of  a  Norfolk  holiday, 
and  Mr.  Home  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  rush  off  to 
the  Continent  for  every  brief  vacation.     He  has,  however, 
travelled  frequently  in  Switzerland  and   Italy.     He  visited 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  during  a  long  voyage  at  the 

commencement  of  his 
ministry,  and  he  went 
to  America  some  years 
ago  as  a  delegate  to 
the  International  Con- 
gregational Council. 

The  Education 
Controversy 

From  the  beginning 
of  the  great  Education 
controversy  Mr.  Home 
took  a  fearless  and 
decided  stand.  On 
May  15  he  declared 
at  the  Memorial  Hall 
that  the  leaders  might 
talk  of  compromise, 
but  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Free 
Churches  would  hear 
of  no  compromise  until 
the  Education  Bill 
was  withdrawn.  The 
vehemence  and  pas- 
sion with  which  this 
sentence  was  uttered 
aroused  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.  It  was 
evident  at  once  that 
Mr.  Home  was  speak- 
ing for  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  as  a 
whole.  "Our  history," 
he  said,  "  shows  that 
there    are    creeds    we 
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will  never  sign,  liberties  we  will  never  forfeit,  and  taxes  we 
will  never  pay."  He  advised  ministers  to  preach  about 
the  Bill,  for  religion  was  deeply  involved,  and  it  was  with 
the  religious  issue  that  Free  Churchmen  were  chiefly 
concerned.  "  We  are  sick  and  tired,"  he  declared,  "  of 
the  repeated  attempts  to  purchase  ecclesiastical  ascendancy 
.at  the  price  of  our  religious  freedom.     The  old  question  of 


wavered.  Tt  was  his  brilliant  speech  at  Glasgow  which 
decided  the  action  of  the  Congregational  Union.  The 
younger  delegates  had  come  to  the  meetings  determined 
to  declare  for  passive  resistance,  but  through  bungling 
management  and  long-drawn,  ineffective  speeches  the  great 
opportunity  was  nearly  frittered  away.  Mr.  Home  moved 
an  amendment  by  which  the  Union  adopted  the  words : 
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the  relations  of  the  Church  and  State  has  again  l)een  raised, 
and,  God  helping  us,  we  will  not  let  it  sink.  If  the  spirit 
of  Disestablishment  begins  again  to  live,  I  for  one  will 
thank  God  for  the  Education  Bill.  They  claim  ascendancy ; 
we,  as  Congregationalists,  challenge  that  ascendancy,  and 
may  God  defend  the  right !  "  From  the  position  taken  up 
at  the  Memorial  Hall   Mr.  Home  has    never   flinched  or 


"  And  if  the  Act  is  forced  upon  the  nation,  the  .Assembly 
is  prepared  to  advise  its  members  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
rates."  The  Government  and  the  country,  he  said,  were 
entitled  to  know  that  they  had  driven  Nonconformists 
to  their  last  line  of  defence.  There  should  be  nd 
shadow  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the 
Government  on  the  subject.     Concession  was  impossible 
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and  compromise  could  not 
be  mentioned.  "  If  active 
resistance  was  right  in  South 
Africa,"  Mr.  Home  declared, 
"  passive  resistance  is  right 
here.  We  will  so  fight  out 
this  war  that  it  shall  never 
have  to  be  fought  out  again." 
When  the  amendment  was 
put,  only  six  hands  were  held 
up  in  opposition.  Contro- 
versial subjects  have  no  place 
in  our  columns,  but  these 
great  events  in  Mr.  Home's 
public  career  cannot  be 
ignored.  He  is  now  recog- 
nised as  the  foremost  platform 
speaker  in  the  Congrega- 
tional body,  and,  next  to  Dr. 
Clifford,  in  the  Free  Churches. 
Rumour  has  lately  been  busier 
than  usual  with  his  name. 
He  was  invited  to  Bradford 
and  to  Liverpool,  but  the 
invitations  came  when  London 
was  mourning  the  death  of 
two  of  its  foremost  preachers, 
Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes.  The  same 
influence  which  has  led  Mr. 
Meyer  to  resume  the  per- 
manent charge  of  his  Church 
in  South  London  has  guided 
Mr.  Home  in  his  decision  to  remain  at  Kensington.  As 
we  go  to  press  his  name  is  still  freely  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Congregational  Union 
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which  will  shortly  be  vacant. 
The  leaders  of  the  London 
Union  have  set  their  hearts 
on  securing  him  for  one  of 
their  new  central  missions. 
Claremont  Hall  is  prospering 
under  the  able  guidance  of 
Mr.  Newland,  but  the  Com- 
mittee has  good  reason  to 
believe  that  if  Mr.  Home 
would  take  charge  of  a  slum 
settlement,  the  eyes  of  all 
London,  and  indeed  of  all 
England,  would  speedily  be 
fixed  upon  his  work.  These 
various  invitations  and 
rumours  are  a  sufficient  testi- 
mony to  his  rapidly  growing 
fame.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
position  in  his  own  Church 
to  which  he  would  not  be 
eagerly  and  thankfully  wel- 
comed. Some  years  ago  it 
seemed  as  if  the  strain  of  a 
London  pastorate  might  bear 
too  heavily  on  a  constitution 
which  was  never  robust,  and 
Mr.  Home  was  absent  from 
his  pulpit  for  a  year.  A  life 
in  the  open  air  restored  him 
to  health  and  vigour,  and, 
besides  his  regular  work,  he 
has  lately  completed  a  history 

of  the    Free    Churches,   which  will    be   one  of  the   most 

interesting  publications  of  the  spring. 

Jane  T.  Stoddart. 


A    Dream 


BY  REV.   PRINCIPAL 

ONCE  in  visions  of  the  night  a  dream  came  to  me.  I  seemed 
to  see  the  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on  it. 
His  face  was  beautiful,  beautiful  as  the  King  that  had  come 
from  the  land  that  is  never  far  off.  There  before  Him  the 
spirits  of  the  earth  came,  each  in  his  turn  to  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  his  works. 

There  came  an  old  man,  beautiful  in  his  age,  crowned  with 
grey  hairs,  a  crown  of  glory.  Silent  had  he  been'in  good  ;  blessed 
in  his  silence.  His  Walk  was  known  to  the  orphan  ;  his  way  was 
known  to  the  widow  ;  and  after  him  there  followed  through 
this  troubled  life  a  sweet  balm  that  was  a  balm  of  mercy  and 
healing  wherever  it  fell.  He  came  low  bending,  awed  bv  the 
glory,  to  hear  from  the  Master  the  sweet  words  :  "Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant:''  "What!  knowest  Thou  me?" 
"Yea,  thou  art  well  known  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

.And  there  came  behind  him  a  man  mighty  in  speech. 
Great  had  he  been  in  the  arena  of  public  affairs.  He  had 
condescended  to  honour  God  by  word,  by  defending  Him  on 
platform  and  in  Parliament  ;  and  thought  that  without  his 
defence  God  had  died  in  human  faith— faith  in  Him  had 
perished.  He  had  built  and  endowed  a  church,  and  thought 
that  his  good  deeds  going  far  before  him  would  make  all 
Heaven  when  they  beheld  him  feel  reverent  and  awed.  He 
came  exalted,  puffed  up  with  his  great  condescendence  to  ask 
his  reward.  The  Master  said,  "Thy  character,  thy  actions, 
thine  own  piety,  thine  own  inmost  faith  translated  into  holy 
deed— what  of  them  ?     I  know  thee  not." 

.And  just  behind  him,  from  a  bed  where  she  had  long  lain 
weak  and  faint,  came  a  maiden— one  who  had  been  so  weak 
that  she  would  have  wished  to  live,  only  to  know  the  joy  of 
strength  and  service.  Each  day  she  had  sought,  wishing 
to  find  the  great  and  gracious  Saviour  ;  and  when  she  came 
mourning  that  she  had  done  so  little,  the  word  Uiat  met  her  ear 
was  the  word  :  "  Daughter,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  be  it  unto  thee 
not  as  thou  hast  done,  but  as  thou  wouldcst." 
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.And  there,  just  after  her,  goes  a  man  whose  face  was  dark 
with  many  a  passion,  whose  conscience  was  seared  with  many 
a  crime,  on  whom  drunkenness  had  set  its  fatal  seal,  on 
whose  head  the  tears  of  his  orphans  had  turned  into  coals 
of  burning  fire,  after  whom  ascended  the  plaint  of  his  widow 
— a  prayer  that  could  not  bless  ;  and  as  he  stood  there 
he  said,  "  Oh,  Master  !  I  have  been  an  ill-used  man.  I 
got  strong  passions,  a  bad  and  most  depraved  nature — a 
nature  I  could  not  control  ;  and  temptations  came  in  my 
way  ;  companions  that  enticed  stood  about  me.  I  am  a 
man  to  be  pitied,  ill-used  of  his  Maker."  But  the  same 
sweet  voice  said,  "  Ah  I  man,  thy  speech  is  not  true.  Thou 
hadst  a  will  that  was  free  ;  thou  hadst  a  Gospel  that 
was  preached  ;  thou  hadst  friends  that  prayed  ;  thou  oughtest 
to  have  been  another  man  than  thou  art.  To  thine  own 
place  1" 

Now,  out  of  a  home  where  a  mother  waited,  expecting  great 
joy  from  a  firstborn  child,  there  came  a  child  that  had  lived  but 
long  enough  to  utter  its  final  cry,  and  passed  away  into  the 
great  silence,  leaving  yearning  unsatisfied  in  a  mother's  heart, 
and  pain  and  vacancy  that  could  not  be  still  in  a  father's.  But 
the  Saviour  took  the  child  into  His  bosom,  saying,  "  Suffer  the 
little  child  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  it  not."  .And  from  a 
bed  of  suffering,  of  pain,  of  death,  round  which  there  stood  sons 
and  daughters  in  tears  that  would  not  be  withheld,  and  a 
husband  with  an  agony  too  deep  for  tears,  too  great  for  speech, 
a  mother  came,  feeling  as  if  Heaven  with  God  there  could 
hardly  be  reward  for  loss  of  what  had  been.  .As  she  came,  the 
Saviour  took  from  His  bosom  a  child,  and  He  laid  it  on  the 
breast  of  the  mother,  and  said,  "  Child,  behold  thy  mother  ; 
mother,  behold  thy  child  !  Let  each  make  unto  the  other 
of  Heaven  a  home." 

And  there,  as  the  ages  come  and  go,  He  sits  unchanged, 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,  wielding  in  mercy,  in 
grace,  and  yet  in  justice,  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death. 
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Forty  Years  of  Honorary  Service 


1"'I1KRE  arc  many  kinds  of  Home  Missions.  There  is 
the  sUim  branch  of  some  prosperous  Church  ;  there 
is  the  local  centre  of  an  organisation  like  the  London  City 
Mission  ;  there  is  the  pet  hobby  of  some  refined  lady  with 
ample  means  ;  there  is  the  barn-like  edifice  of  the  Ishmael 
who  forsakes  Methodists,  Haptists,  and  the  Brethren  in  turn. 

And  there  is  yet  another  kind— the  man  of  self-denying 
spirit  and  Christian  earnestness,  who  makes  the  conduct  of 
an  institutional  Church  among  the  poor  his  life-work.  It  is 
to  this  last  class  that  the  story  belongs  which  in  this  sketch 
can  only  be  roughly 
outlined.  The  view  we 
give  of  the  building 
will  show  that  Costers' 
Hall  is  no  jerry-built 
or  insignificant  struc- 
ture. The  premises, 
with  the  site,  cost 
^10,000  when  erected 
in  1881,  and  are  worth 
considerably  more  to- 
day. They  are  not  only 
entirely  free  from  debt 
now,  but  they  were 
practically  so  on  the  day 
they  were  first  opened, 
which  shows  that 
twenty-two  years  ago 
Mr.  W.  J.  Orsman  had 
won  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  those  who 
knew  about  his  work. 
That  date  was  the  mid- 
period  of  his  mission 
career,  and  though  the 
years  pass  swiftly,  bring- 
ing riper  experience 
and  fuller  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  slum  prob-  ' 
lems,  Mr.  Orsman 
maintains  his  freshness 
and  vigour.  He  dis- 
plays a  sort  of  perennial 
youth,  because  he  loves 
young  people  and  keeps 
in  touch  with  their 
needs  and  aspirations. 

Perhaps,  too,  his  love 
of  music  has  something 
to  do  with  everything 
bright  about  Costers' 
Hall.  His  first  Christian 
service  after  conversion 
by  hearing  a  sermon 
of      Charles      Haddon 

Spurgeon  was  in  hastening  from  pitch  to  pitch  in  South 
London,  gathering  an  audience  by  the  songs  of  himself  and 
friends,  then  leaving  others  to  speak,  while  he  passed  to 
sing  elsewhere.  A  Sunday  evening  service  in  Costers'  Hall 
fills  a  really  pleasant  hour  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  hand- 
some room,  holding  five  hundred  people,  is  always  full.  The 
platform  is  occupied  by  a  well-trained  choir,  a  grand  piano  and 
a  good  organ  lending  instrumental  charm. 

This  large  hall  is  in  constant  use  for  adults'  or  children's 
meetings  ;  but  there  is  always  good  music,  not  merely  the 
jingles  of  mission  songs.  There  is  also  a  small  hall  and  class- 
rooms turned  to  daily  account  by  a  variety  of  agencies,  too  long 
to  detail  here. 

Last  Cnristmas  morning,  for  example,  five  hundred  poor 
children,  unconnected  with  Costers'  Hall,  and  gathered  from 
outlying  corners  of  Hoxton,  were  seated  quietly  at  half-past 
eleven  awaiting  events.  Some,  indeed,  were  unpunctual,  for 
they  and  their  parents  went  very  late  to  bed  on  Christmas  Eve 
or  Christmas  morning.     The  choir  was  present.     Mr.  Orsman 


opened  a  bag  containlni;  meat  pie,  mince  pie,  oranges,  and 
slices  of  plum  pudding  and  cake,  all  of  the  best  quality,  and 
explained  that  at  the  close  of  the  short  service  each  would 
receive  a  similar  bag  as  they  left.  A  friend  ajxike  for  ten 
minutes  on  the  pleasure  of  giving,  and  all  passed  quietly  out, 
save  sixty  of  the  very  poorest,  who  were  detained  to  receive 
tickets  for  Alderman  Trcloar's  Children's  Ilanquet  in  the 
Ciuildhall  on  December  31. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  larger  bags,  containing 
several  shillings'  worth  of  grocery  and  flour,  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  poor  women 
earlier  in  the  week. 
Various  funds  at  Costers' 
Hall,  used  with  dis 
cretion  because  his 
co-workers  know  the 
p  e  op  1  e  intimately, 
lighten  the  burden  on 
many  a  weary  shoulder. 
I  hardly  know  a  prettier 
idea  than  spending  the 
interest  of  a  lady's  gift 
jM^.,,     '9.  of  ^2,o;o  for  the   pur- 

^PK^  pose    of   adding    4s.    a 

month  to  the  small  wage 
of  a  number  of  factory 
girls  trying  to  live  a 
respectable  life.  From 
such  as  these  are  the 
Bible  classes  and 
Christian  Endeavour 
Societies  recruited  at 
Costers'  Hall. 

Variety  lends  charm 
to  Mr.  Orsman's  work. 
In  the  summer  I  saw 
him  leading  a  proces- 
sion of  seven  hundred 
ragamuffins  through 
mother-lined  streets  to 
the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Station,  where 
a  special  train  carried 
them  to  L o u g h t o n . 
Pearson's  Fresh  Air 
Fund  found  the  cash, 
the  Ragged  School 
Union  and  Shaftesbury 
Society  undertook  the 
management,  and  three 
times  in  the  summer 
Mr.  Orsman  found  the 
recipients  and  was  in 
control  through  the  day. 
Costers'  Hall  is 
affiliated  to  the  Ragged  School  Union,  and  its  leader  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Union.  He  has  long  been  an  active  and 
valued  member  of  its  Council,  and  for  two  years  its  chairman. 
Into  no  part  of  its  varied  work  has  he  thrown  himself  with 
more  energy  than  in  its  recent  enterprise  of  reaching  "drift"' 
children  —  those  outside  all  Sunday  school  and  religious 
agencies— by  lantern  addresses  and  other  means.  The  very 
first  gathering  was  held  at  Costers'  Hall,  and  the  President 
of  the  Shaftesbury  Society,  the  Marquess  of  Northampton, 
came  specially  to  inaugurate  the  movement,  and  gave  a  capital 
address  to  the  ragamuflTms. 

Mr.  Orsman  is  essentially  democratic,  but  he  has  had  a 
tolerably  large  acquaintance  with  aristocrats.  The  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  has  several  times  shown  his  interest  in  the  Mission, 
and  his  predecessor,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  associated 
with  Golden  Lane  and  Costcis  Hall  for  more  than  twenty 
vears.  Was  it  not  the  costers  who  enrolled  the  noble  Earl  a 
member  of  their  fraternity,  and  presented  him  with  a  sleek, 
well-groomed  donkey?     His  diary  records  with  what  pleasure 
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he  attended  the  Donkey  Shows  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  People's 
Palace,  when  nearly  two  hundred 
men  usually  compete  for  prizes  for 
the  best-kept  animals.  On  one 
occasion  a  man  valued  his  donkey 
at  £100,  and  said  it  was  ninety-nine 
years  old.  When  remonstrated  with, 
he  declared  that  he  had  had  it 
thirty-one  years,  and  it  was  old  when 
he  became  the  proprietor.  The 
movement,  still  maintained  by  Mr. 
Orsman,  has  done  much  to  promote 
ii  love  of  and  greater  care  for 
animals. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Mr.  Orsman,  pastor  and  Church  member, 
•were  close  friends,  and  the  latter  has  a  full  budget  of  letters 
from  the  great  divine,  who  on  three  occasions  came  to  Golden 
Lane  and  Costers'  Hall  to  preach.  He  often  wrote  of  him  in 
the  Sword  and  Ti-owel,  on  one  occasion  saying  : 

The  utmost  importance  is  to  be  atlached  to  efforts  like  those  put 
forth  by  our  helmed  fiiend  and  brother  Mr.  Or.-man,  who  toiled  all 
•day  in  a  hard-working  department  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  then  began 
a  second  day's  work  among  the  costermongers,  and  all  for  the  love  of 
his  Lord.  Such  men  shame  us;  especially  they  shame  the  race  of 
Christian  loungers,  who  go  from  meeting  to  meeting  in  search  of  pious 
<li«sipation,  but  never  buckle  down  to  hard  work.  All  honour  to  the 
excavators  of  souls  buried  under  accumulated  mounds  of  ignorance  and 
poverty.  May  such  men  be  multiplied  !  He  who  pens  these  lines 
■would  cheerfully  resign  all  the  honours  of  a  most  popular  ministry  to 
have  the  singular  grace  of  being  counted  worthy  of  the  matchless  glory 
.(jf  bringing  the  outcasts  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Orsman's  personal  history  is  of  great  interest.  He 
■was  the  child  of  Quaker  father  and  Episcopalian  mother  ;  was 
trained  by  a  relative  in  pronounced  Calvinism  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  (in  1855)  he  left  his  birthplace,  Cambridge,  resolved 
to  reach  the  Crimea.  A  military  friend  sent  him  out  to  assist 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  he  remained  till  the  war  was  over. 

On  his  return  he  was  offeied  a  civil  appontment,  and  went 
into  the  Post  Office.  There  he  laboured  for  thirty-three  years, 
and  on  i^liring  in  1889 
with  a  pension  he  was 
presented,  at  a  farewell 
meeting  of  brother- 
employes,  with  a  valuable 
travelling-bag  and  an  ad- 
dress on  vellum  of  a 
highly  c  o  in  p  1  i  m  e  n  t  a  r  y 
nature.  Sir  Arthur  Black- 
wood, so  long  the  Secretary 
■of  the  Post  Office,  was  an 
esteemed  peisonal  friend 
who  frequently  came  to 
assist  Mr.  Orsman. 

In  that  same  year 
(1889)  he  was  teinpted  to 
fill  a  vacancy  for  Hagger- 
ston  on  the  newly  formed 
London  County  Council, 
•caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Firth.  For  two 
terms  he  was  elected  by 
large  majorities,  and  threw 
himself  with  great  zeal 
into  onerous  committee 
work.  But  in  1895  he 
retired,  finding  the  claims 
of  Costers'  Hall  and  its 
manifold  agencies  enough 
for  one  man's  strength. 

But  through  the  whole 
time — since  as  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  he  began 
to  sing  and  to  speak,  and 
finally  to  organise  the 
Mission  in  Golden  Lane, 
which  in  1881  was  trans- 
ferred to  Hoxton  Street — 
he  has  laboured  without 
fee  or  reward  of  any  sort, 
jsave  that  of  a  good    con- 
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science  and  the  appreciation  of  a 
whole  district.  Now  he  sees  the 
second  and  third  generations  rising 
around  him,  while  many  he  has 
aided  are  scattered  all  over  the 
woild.  Who  was  it,  I  wonder,  that 
placed  a  thousand  pound  note 
anonymously  in  a  plain  envelope 
for  him  to  use  in  the  new  building 
as  he  wished  ? 

.\nother  lady  gave   hirn  ^2,500, 
which  is  invested,  and   the  interest 
applied  to  sending  members  of  the 
a,,,,,  s.«,..  iK..,„,„  «,„,.,„.  Mission     or     poor     neighbours     to 

convalescent  and  seaside  homes. 
Costeis'  Hall  has  a  regular  Church  of  disciplined  members, 
which  numbers  four  hundred  and  nine,  and  they  take 
great  interest  in  the  country  holidays  of  the  poor  and  of 
the  child  cripples.  There  is  a  Shaftesbury  Memorial  Fund 
of  £,i-]o,  the  interest  of  which  is  given  to  costers,  donkey 
shows,  etc.  The  premises  and  funds  are  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  the  three  remaining  being  Mr.  Orsman,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Bevan,  and  Mr.   R.  C.  Morgan. 

There  is  a  Costers'  Sick  and  Burial  Society,  with  a  standing 
balance  of  ^1,800  ;  a  Hoxton  Street  Traders'  Sick  and  Burial 
Society,  with  a  balance  of  ^816  ;  and  a  Mutual  Loan  Society 
turning  over  ^2,000  a  year.  Last  year  a  Benevolent  Fund 
spent  ^iS6  on  sending  children  to  the  seaside,  and  sick,  distress, 
and  maternity  cases  ;  and  twenty-three  thousand  poor  children's 
breakfasts  were  provided. 

All  that  is  received  from  outsiders  in  the  way  of  subscriptions 
for  the  Benevolent  Fund  is  about  ^250  a  year  ;  but  none  is 
spent  upon  mere  machinery,  and  if  a  larger  sum  were  con- 
tributed, the  area  of  usefulness  in  a  very  distressful  distiict 
would  be  enlarged.  Letters  find  Mr.  Orsman  at  Costers'  Hall, 
242,  Hoxton  Street,  N.,  or  at  his  private  address,  Milton 
House,  130,  Shacklewell  Green,  N.E.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that  there  are  many  devoted  helpers  in  the  Mission,  and  that  Mr. 
Orsman's  brother-in-law  Mr.  CoUinson  preaches  every  Sunday 
morning,  Mr.  Orsinan  usually  taking  the  evening  service. 

While  thoroughly 
Evangelical  in  tone,  Mr. 
Orsman  is  tolerant  and 
broadminded.  This  is 
partly  due  to  a  wide  range 
of  private  studies  pursued 
in  his  earliest  Post  Office 
days,  rendering  him  familiar 
with  French  and  German 
and  much  besides ;  partly, 
also,  to  constant  travel  on 
the  Continent,  even  in 
Algiers,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Palestine.  Once  or  twice 
every  year  he  goes  abroad, 
and  comes  back  with  a 
fresh  store  of  material  and 
illustration  for  the  benefit 
of  his  flock. 

There  is  one  thing  about 
young  people  —  they  grow 
older;  and  Mr.  Orsman  has 
been  so  long  conductor  of 
his  successful  Mission  that 
he  sees  a  second  generation 
growing  around  him.  Those 
who  once  were  boys  and 
girls  in  his  .Sunday  school 
are  now  married  members 
of  his  Church,  and  their 
children,  in  turn,  are  attach- 
ing themselves  to  its 
juvenile  branches.  The 
dispersion  of  others  carries 
memories  of  Costers'  Hall 
into  every  continent,  and 
fornis  an  ever  -  widening 
circle  of  prayer  for 
God's  blessing  oil  Costers' 
Hall. 

John  Stuart. 
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The  Blindness  of  Madge  Tyndall 


BY  SILAS  K.  HOCKING 


SUMMARY  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS 
A  WEDDING  party  had  assembled  in  the  little  church  of  Bcxmouth  to 
witness  the  marrrage  of  Madge  Tyndall,  the  Curates  daughter,  to  Dr 
Studley.  At  the  last  minute  the  company  learns  with  dismay  that  the 
bridegroom  has  mysteriously  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him, 
except  bad  debts.  Madge,  who  refused  to  believe  the  worst  of  her  lover! 
thought  he  had  been  drowned,  or  had  fallen  over  the  clifTs  at  Bcxmouth] 
until  one  day  she  overheard  Jacob  VV'hcrry,  a  "character"  in  the  town! 
tell  her  father  that  he  had  seen  Dr.  .Studley  with  a  young  lady  in  London! 
The  tale  of  treachery  thus  unfolded  told  disastrously  on  Madge's  health! 
and  for  some  time  it  looked  as  if  her  life  was  trembling  in  the  balance! 
Gradually,  however,  she  revived  under  the  care  of  a  tender-hearted  doctor! 
whose  cheery  optimism  brought  fresh  hope  and  courage  into  her  sorrowing 
heart.  There  was  one  person  in  I)c.\mouth  who  rejoiced  at  Madges 
returning  strength.  Squire  Sleeman,  who  had  sought  her  hmid  a  year 
before,  hut  was  refused,  thought  his  oi)()ortunity  had  again  come,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  making  his  intentions  known.  If  John  Sleeman  "was 
not  so  well  educated,  nor  so  clever,  nor  so  handsome,  nor  so  young  as 
Dr.  Studley,"  he  had,  at  all  events,  "a  good  solid  character."  Besides,  he 
had  amassed  a  fortune,  and  a  curate  in  straitened  circumstances  was  not 
slow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  wealthy  son-in-law.  When  the 
matter  was  first  broached,  Madge  was  disinclined  to  listen  to  her  father's 
counsel  to  accept  Sleeman,  but  after  a  time  she  was  persuaded  that  her 
duty  lay  in  marrying  the  Squire,  and  so  improve  the  lot  of  her  parents. 

CHAPTER  VII 

Treachery 

Cunning  has  only  private  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which 
may  make  them  succeed. 

Addison. 
T  T  will  now  be  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  time  when 
1  our  story  opens.  Though  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
Frank  Studley  in  the  foregoing  pages,  he  has  never  been 
properly  introduced  to  the  reader,  and  the  time  has  now  come 
when  such  an  introduction  should  be  given.  We  know  not  what 
opinion  our  readers  may  have  formed  of  him.  Appearances 
certainly  have  not  been  in  his  favour.  If  circumstantial 
evidence  is  to  be  relied  upon,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
credible  witnesses,  then  the  sooner  we  dismiss  him  from  our 
pages  the  better,  and  it  is  possible  some  of  our  readers  may 
wonder  we  do  not  do  so. 

Appearances,  however,  as  we  have  all  discovered,  are  some- 
times deceptive.  And  circumstantial  evidence  has  done  many 
an  innocent  man  to  death.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  proper 
estimate  of  Frank  Studley's  character,  we  will  not  say  good- 
bye to  him,  as  Madge  did,  at  the  garden  gate,  but  will  follow 
him  as  he  made  his  way  with  light  and  swinging  pace  in  the 
direction  of  his  home. 

"Two  days  more,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself,  "and  Madge 
will  be  mine  for  ever  and  ever."  And  so  completely  did  she  till 
his  thoughts  and  his  heart,  that  he  walked  like  one  in  a  dream. 
No  thought  of  evil  disturbed  him,  no  fear  that  anything  might 
happen  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  his  desire  ever  crossed 
his  mind.  Life  with  him  had  gone  well  and  pleasantly  in  the 
main,  and  so  he  had  never  cultivated  the  habit  of  reckoning  on 
possible  contingencies.  Moreover,  he  was  in  perfect  health, 
and  though  he  had  not  a  lelative,  or  even  a  very  old  friend,  in 
Uexmouth,  on  the  other  hand  he  had  not,  as  far  as  he  was  aware, 
a  single  enemy.  Hence  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  the 
serenity  of  his  mind  or  fling  a  single  shadow  across  his  path. 

He  had  covered  half  the  distance  between  the  vicarage  and 
his  own  house  when  two  men  met  him  and  stopped  suddenly 
in  front  of  him. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  be  you  Dr.  Studley?"  one  of  the  men 
asked,  in  apparently  anxious  tones. 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  name,"  he  answered.  "  Did  you  wish  to 
see  me  ? " 

"  Ay,  we  want  you  to  come  with  us  to  Bexpoint,  if  you  will. 
Joseph  Cobbledick  have  met  with  a  bad  accident,  and  there 
ain't  no  time  for  delays  if  he's  to  be  pulled  through." 

"A  bad  accident?"  he  questioned.  "What  is  the  nature 
of  it?"        , 

"Well,  we  hardly  had  time  to  enquire.  He  tumbled  off  the 
roof  and  stove  in  a  rib  or  two,  it's  thought,  and  maybe  broke 
his  leg." 

"  But  what  was  he  doing  on  the  roof  in  the  dark  ?"  Frank 
asked. 

"  Something  had  got  wrong  wi'  the  chimbley,  wasn't  it, 
mate  ?  and  he  would  go  up  to  see  what  'twas." 


"  Ay,"  the  other  man  answered.  "  He  jist  got  on  to  the 
ridge  an'  rowled  over." 

"And  how  did  you  get  here?  Did  you  walk?"  Frank 
asked. 

"  No,  sur  ;  we  rowed  across  the  bay  in  a  boat.  It  would  'a 
took  us  more'n  an  hour  to  walk  round  by  Wintover  bridge. 
The  boat's  down  agin  the  jetty,  sir,  if  you'll  go  back  with  us. 
We'll  bring  you  safe  home  again  when  you've  mended  up 
Joseph." 

"  All  right,  I  will  go  with  you.  But  I  must  go  to  my  house 
first  for  my  instruments." 

"  Yes,  sur,  and  my  mate  and  I  will  go  on  to  the  boat  and  be 
a-waiting  for  you." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  two  men  were  sitting  idly  in  their 
boat,  in  the  shadow  of  the  stone  jetty,  waiting  for  the  Doctor. 
No  one  was  about.  The  small  quay  was  quite  deserted.  All 
the  fishing-boats  had  gone  out  some  hours  previously,  and 
would  not  be  back  again  till  morning.  Across  the  bay  the 
lights  from  the  fishermen's  cottages  at  Bexpoint  shone  fitfully, 
while  far  out  at  sea  a  red  light  had  flashed  more  than  once 
during  the  evening,  though  no  one  had  seemed  to  notice  it. 
The  younger  portion  of  Bexmouth  was  already  in  the  land 
of  dreams,  and  the  older  portion  was  getting  ready  to  retire, 
the  constant  shifting  of  lights  from  the  lower  windows  to  the 
upper  very  clearly  indicating  this. 

The  boat  in  which  the  men  sat  rocked  easily  on  the  swell, 
and  now  and  then  grated  against  the  jetty  wall ;  but  neither 
wind  nor  sea  caused  them  any  uneasiness.  Indeed,  the  night 
could  not  possibly  have  been  more  favourable  for  their  enter- 
prise ;  though  they  both  heartily  wished  that  they  had  got  safe 
to  the  end  of  it. 

For  several  minutes  they  smoked  in  silence  ;  then  the  elder 
of  the  two  quietly  remarked,  "  This  is  about  as  rum  a  game. 
Bill,  as  thou  and  I  have  ever  had  to  play  at." 

"  Ay,  it's  a  cuHous  business,"  remarked  the  other.  "  But  it 
ain't  no  consarn  of  ourn." 

"  No,  likely  not,"  reflectively.  "  An'  yet  if  it  ain't  all  fair  and 
square  it  might  git  us  into  trouble." 

"  Oh !  it's  square  eno',  never  you  fear,"  Bill  replied.     "  The 
Captain  holds  the  Doctor's  certificate  ;  he  showed  it  to  me." 
"  Bogus,  as  like  as  not,"  was  the  reply. 
"Now,  Bob,  what's  put  that  into  thy  noddle  ?"  Bill  asked, 
taking   the    pipe   out  of  his   mouth,   and    leaning  forward  so 
as  to  get  nearer  his  companion. 

"  Several  things,"  Bob  replied,  after  a  pause.  "  The  whole 
thing  looks  fishy  to  me.  You  remember  what  that  bloke  said 
about  the  weddin'  coming  off  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  " 
"  Well,  I  don't  see  what  that's  got  to  do  wi'  it." 
"  You  don't  ?  Do  you  think  a  gal  could  be  courted  by  a 
fellow  an'  not  find  out  he  were  off  his  chump  ?  Why,  man,  the 
thing  don't  stand  to  reason  nohow. 

"Oh  !  I  don't  know  'bout  that,"  Bill  answered.  "  Folks  as 
have  got  a  slate  off  be  amazin'  cute  sometimes.  Anyhow,  his 
relations  thinks  as  'ow  he  needs  a  long  voyage  to  set  him  to 
rights." 

"  Ay,  that's  so,  Bill  ;  but  atween  you  and  me  and  the  rudder, 
I  don't  lay  no  store  upon  what  a  man's  relations  do.  I  don't  care 
two  straws  'bout  no  bloomin'  relation  of  mine.  Folks's  parents 
and  childer  may  be  square  eno'  ;  but  when  you  gets  beyond 
that,  well,  it's  every  one  on  'em  for  hisself.  I  never  knowd 
no  relation  yet  that  weren't  a-sniggling  for  his  own  pocket, 
and  would  bury  every  uncle  and  aunt  and  cousin  he  had  for 
'arf-a-crown." 

"  Well,  Bob,  that  may  be  so,  or  it  mayn't  be  so  ;  any  road, 
it  ain't  our  business.  We've  go  to  do  what  the  Captain  tell'd  us, 
and  what  we  are  a-paid  for  doin'." 

"  That's  so,  mate,  and  I  wish  the  chap  'ud  come  and  let  us 
git  it  done.     He  seems  loiterin'  a  terrible  long  time." 

'•  I  hope  he  don't  scent  nothin',"  the  other  replied,  "for 
when  one  comes  to  think  'pon  it,  'twere  a  clumsy  kind  o'  story 
we  told  'im." 

"  That's  so.  I  wonder  what's  become  o'  the  chap  as  put  us 
up  to  the  rig.     Blow  me  if  I  didn't  a' most  forget  the  name  of 
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the  bridge  an'  the  place  across  the  bay  there,  an'  the  man  as 
nearly  got  killed  a-rollin'  off  the  house-roof.  But  I  wonder  why 
that  bloke  as  is  a-managin'  the  thing  keeps  out  o'  sight." 

"Reasons  of  his  own,  you  may  depend,"  Bill  answered. 
"  Being  a  native,  he  don't  want  to  be  mixed  up  in  it,  in  case  the 
thing  should  miss  fire." 

"  Well,  as  far  as  I'm  consarn'd  I  wouldn't  care  two  straws  if 
the  thing  did  miss  fire,"  Bob  answered.  "We've  no  orders  to 
take  him  by  force." 

"  But  if  we  don't  bring  him  back  wi'  us  we  gets  no  pay. 
There's  that  to  be  took  into  account.  And  I  don't  believe  in 
takin'  all  this  trouble  for  nothin'.  Besides,  Captain  Bender'll 
make  it  'ot  for  us  if  we  fail,  for  you  may  depend  he's  set  his  mind 
on  this  job,  and  it's  a-goin'  to  be  done." 

"And  I  were  keen  eno'  on  the  job  till  I  spoke  to  the  young 
feller,"  Bob  answered.  "  But  blow  me  if  1  ain't  rayther  skeary 
on  it  now.  There's  more  at  the  bottom  o'  this,  Bill,  than  thou 
or  I  knows." 

Bill  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  spat  over  the  side  of 
the  boat.  "  Bob,"  he  said,  "  thou'rt  a  fool.  We  ain't  a-goin'  to 
hurt  nobody.  We're  a-goin'  to  give  the  young  gent  a  voyage 
for  the  benefit  o'  his  'ealth.  His  relatives  be  payin'  the  skipper 
'andsome  for  lookin'  arter  him.  The  poor  young  man  be  off  his 
chump  and  needs  bracin'  up." 

"  I  may  be  a  fool,  Bill,  but  thou'rt  a  bigger,"  Bob  interposed. 
"  Thou  knows  well  eno'  that  he's  no  more  luny  than  thou  art. 
The  think  is  plain  as  dirt.  He's  goin'  to  marry  a  gal  as  his 
relations  don't  approve,  an'  they're  goin'  to  stop  it.  That's  the 
reason  the  skipper  were  so  eager  to  hug  this  coast,  and  in  sich  a 
tearin'  hurry.  If  he'd  been  two  days  later — well,  he'd  been 
too  late." 

"  That's  all  thy  guess,"  Bill  said  impatiently ;  "  an'  guessin' 
is  nothin'  to  go  by.  Our  business  is  to  do  what  we're  told.  But 
hist  !  here  he  comes.  Now  for  the  camphor-bottle  and  the 
handkercher.     The  next  move  is  a  ticklish  one." 

A  moment  later  a  firm  footstep  sounded  on  the  hard  granite, 
and  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot  near  which  the  boat  lay. 
It  was  clear  froin  the  quick,  fearless  way  in  which  the  young 
Doctor  walked  that  he  had  no  thought  of  danger  or  treachery. 
To  be  summoned  suddenly  to  Bexpoint  was  only  an  ordinary 
occurrence  in  the  life  of  a  Bexmouth  doctor.  The  little  hamlet 
was  too  small  and  too  poor  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  any 
medical  man  to  live  there.  Hence,  when  a  doctor  was  required, 
one  of  the  Bexmouth  practitioners  was  always  sent  for,  and  the 
easiest  way  of  getting  there  was  to  pull  across  the  bay  in  a  boat. 
There  was  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  present  case  to  awaken  the 
ghost  of  a  suspicion  in  his  mind.  Cobbledick  was  a  common 
name  in  Bexpoint,  and,  though  the  accident  was  an  unusual  one, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  suggest  any  thought  of  treachery. 
Did  not  most  accidents  happen  through  people  attempting 
more  or  less  foolish  things  ? 

Frank  Studley  hurriedly  entered  his  surgery  after  he  left  the 
two  men,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  certain  instruments 
together  and  putting  them  in  a  case.  Then  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  as  it  might  be  several  hours  before  he  returned,  he  had 
better  take  his  usual  supper,  which  he  had  no  doubt  his  deaf 
old  housekeeper  had  already  laid  out  on  the  dining-room  table 
for  him. 

Perhaps  he  took  a  little  longer  over  the  meal  than  he  should 
have  done  under  the  circumstances.  The  house  was  quite  still. 
His  housekeeper  had  evidently  gone  to  bed,  and  naturally  he 
thought  of  the  time,  now  so  near,  when  he  would  no  longer  sit 
alone  in  the  silent  house  ;  when  Madge's  dear  presence  would 
be  with  him,  and  her  sweet  smile  would  change  the  homely 
surroundings  into  a  paradise. 

In  thinking  of  Madge  he  forgot  Joseph  Cobbledick  with  his 
fractured  ribs  and  broken  leg.  Madge's  kiss  was  still  warm 
upon  his  lips,  her  "good-night,  love  "  still  rang  in  his  ears.  He 
could  see  her  even  now  leaning  over  the  garden  gate.  How 
loath  he  had  been  to  tear  himself  away  ;  and  he  was  not  to  see 
her  again  till  they  met  in  the  old  church  on  the  hillside,  to  be 
made  man  and  wife. 

Why  did  no  shadow  of  coming  events  fall  upon  his  heart  ? 
Why  was  there  no  angel  to  whisper  in  his  ear  a  word  of  warning  ? 
Why  was  he  allowed  to  walk  without  hindrance  into  the  net  that 
had  been  so  cunningly  spread  for  him?  Alas !  we  all  of  us  walk 
blindly,  not  knowing  what  a  day  or  an  hour  may  bring  forth. 
Putting  on  an  extra  thick  overcoat,  and  turning  the  lights 


low,  he  stole  quietly  out  of  the  house  and  snicked  the  door 
behind  him.  Above  him  the  stars  burned  dimly,  giving  little  or 
no  light  ;  the  straggling  street  was  quite  deserted.  One  solitary 
figure  stole  out  of  a  dark  corner,  and  followed  him  as  he  made 
his  way  down  to  the  jetty,  keeping  well  in  the  background  and 
walking  so  silently  that  he  might  have  been  in  his  stockinged 
feet.  Frank  heard  no  footstep,  and  so  did  not  turn.  Moreover, 
he  was  anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  so  hurried  on  with 
hasty  strides.  "Those  men  will  think  I  am  never  coming,"  was 
the  thought  that  passed  through  his  mind  as  he  neared  the 
little  quay. 

"Ah  !  there  is  the  boat,"  he  said,  as  his  footsteps  echoed  on 
the  hard  flags. 

A  few  moments  later  he  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stone  steps 
that  ran  down  the  jetty  side. 

"Are  you  tired  waiting,  my  men  ?"  he  said  cheerfully. 

"  No,  not  for  ourselves,  sur,"  came  the  reply  ;  "  we  was  only 
thinking  of  poor  Joseph." 

"Oh  well  !  we'll  soon  attend  to  him." 

"  Yes,  sur  ;  I  hope  so,  sur.     This  way,  sur." 

"  All  right,"  and  he  commenced  the  descent.  A  moment 
later  and  the  boat  was  rocking  beneath  him. 

"  Sit  right  down,  sur,"  said  the  man  called  Bill,  who  was 
standing  in  the  stern.     "  Now,  Bob,  push  off." 

In  another  moment  the  boat  was  gliding  seawards.  The  end 
of  the  jetty  was  quickly  passed,  the  wide  swell  of  the  open  sea 
lifted  the  boat's  prow  pleasantly,  the  lights  from  Bexpoint  could 
scarcely  be  seen,  a  red  star  gleamed  for  a  moment  on  the  horizon, 
and  then  Bill  stole  softly  behind  the  Doctor,  and  with  a  hand- 
kerchief well  sprinkled  with  chloroform  tied  it  quickly  over  his 
mouth.  There  was  scarcely  a  struggle,  and  Frank  Studley  lay 
unconscious  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

A  solitary  figure  watched  the  boat  from  the  end  of  the  jetty 
till  it  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  then  with  an  audible  chuckle 
turned  and  vanished  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

CHAPTER   VIII 
The  Mystery  Deepens 

My  fate  cries  out 
And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. 

Shakespeare. 

When  Frank  Studley  recovered  consciousness,  he  found 
himself  lying  in  a  very  narrow  berth  in  a  ship's  cabin.  This 
fact  he  did  not  realise  in  a  moment.  For  several  minutes,  in 
fact,  he  stared  round  him  in  utter  bewilderment,  and  wondered 
if  he  could  be  possibly  awake,  or  if  he  were  only  dreaming.  It 
hardly  seemed  possible  that  he  could  be  awake,  and  in  such  a 
position,  and  yet  a  dream  so  vivid  and  real  he  never  remembered 
to  have  had  before.  He  tried  to  pinch  himself,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  lying  in  his  clothes.  He  lifted  his  feet,  and  saw  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  that  he  had  his  boots  on.  He  raised 
his  head,  and  in  a  moment  lay  back  sick  and  faint. 

"This  is  no  dream,"  he  said  to  himself  at  length,  "but  I 
must  be  surely  out  of  my  mind.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any 
sleep.  Let  me  see,  what  do  I  remember  last?"  And  he  shut  his 
eyes,  and  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  forehead.  But  his  brain 
refused  to  work.  The  effects  of  the  chloroform  had  not  yet 
worn  away.  It  seemed  as  though  the  past  months  and  years 
of  his  life  had  been  blotted  out.  Of  recent  events  he  could 
remember  nothing. 

But  as  the  minutes  sped  on,  the  present  became  painfully 
real.  He  could  hear  distinctly  the  swish  of  the  water  outside  ; 
could  feel  all  too  acutely  the  pitch  and  roll  of  the  vessel  ;  could 
catch  the  voices  of  the  sailors  on  the  deck  ;  could  mark  all  the 
details  of  the  little  cabin  in  which  he  found  himself.  But  how 
he  got  there  was  a  question  that  still  baffled  him.  His  present 
seemed  to  have  no  connection  with  the  past.  A  portion  of  his 
life  had  clearly  faded  into  oblivion.  He  raised  his  head  again, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  He  was  too  dazed,  too  sick  and 
exhausted  to  sit  up. 

"  I  must  have  gone  mad,"  he  said  to  himself,  while  the 
perspiration  gathered  in  large  beads  upon  his  forehead.  "  I 
have  had  soine  illness,  or  met  with  some  accident  which  has 
turned  my  brain.  Good  heavens  !  all  this  that  I  see  and  feel 
may  be  but  the  phantom  of  a  diseased  brain.  What  a  fate  !- 
what  a  fate!"    And  he  shut  his  eyes  and  groaned  aloud. 
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Hut  the  mists  that  beclouded  his  memory  kept  growing 
thinner  all  the  while. 

"  I  have  not  always  been  like  this,"  he  began  to  reflect. 
"  When  did  this  state  of  thinjfs  begin  ?  I  have  a  feelinj;  that 
I  was  all  right  yesterday,  and  happy.  Where  was  I  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  this  cabin  that   I  can  connect  with  it?" 

And  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  and  peered  eagerly  and 
.inxiously  round  the  room,  but  there  was  nothing  to  remind 
him  of  the  past.  Then  suddenly  he  sat  up  and  pressed 
his  hands  to  his  temples.  He  had  caught  a  clue  ;  and  just 
as  the  points  of  a  landscape  come  one  after  another  into 
sight  when  the  fog  begins  to  roll  away,  so  the  p.ist  came 
back  to  him,  point  after  point,  till  not  a  shadow  remained 
anywhere. 

"  Now   I  see,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  alarm  in  his  eyes. 


A  few  minutes  later  he  heard  a  key  grate  in  the  lock  ;  ihei> 
the  door  was  pushed  slightly  open,  and  a  strange  face  appeared 
at  the  aperture. 

"  Come  in,"  Frank  said,  trying  to  speak  as  unconcernedly  as 
possible.  And  in  answer  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and 
a  man  entered. 

Frank  took  his  measurement  in  a  moment,  and  was  not 
particidarly  impressed  in  his  favour.  He  was  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  muscular  man,  carrying  no  flesh  to  speak  of,  with  a 
clean-shaved  face,  small  eyes,  low  forehead,  a  heavy  jaw,  and 
intensely  black  hair. 

"  You  are  awake,  I  see,"  he  said,  in  a  fairly  refined  and  well- 
modulated  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  awake  some  time,"  Fcank  answered. 
"  Would  you  mind  telling  me  where  I  am  ? " 


THERE  WAS  SCARCELY  A  STRUGGLE,  AND.  FRANK  STUDLEY  LAV  UNCONSCIOUS 


"That  story  about  Joseph  Cobbledick  was  simply  a  ruse. 
1  have  been  kidnapped,  and  in  the  most  open  fashion.  I 
remember  passing  the  head  of  the  jetty,  and  then  1  became 
unconscious.  That  fellow  stole  up  behind  me,  and  tied  a 
handkerchief  over  my  mouth.  I  remember  it  now.  And  yet 
the  mystery  is  almost  as  great  as  ever.  In  all  human  conduct 
wa  look  for  a  motive,  but  I  can  see  no  motive  in  this.  1  have 
no  enemies  that  1  am  aware  of.  It  is  to  no  one's  interest  to 
remove  me  from  Bexmouth.  No  one  can  possibly  be  gainer. 
Why  should  two  strange  men,  sailors  or  fishermen,  take  the 
trouble  to  entice  me  from  home,  and  place  me  on  board  a 
strange  ship  ?  The  thing  is  inexplicable.  But  I  must  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this— and  at  once." 

And  he  staggered  towards  the  cabin  door  and  tried  to 
open  it,  but  found  it  was  securely  locked  ;  and  with  a  groan 
he  returned  again  to  his  berth  and  lay  down. 


"  With  pleasure.  You  are  on  board  the  Austrahan  clipper 
Reagle,  bound  for  the  port  of  Sydney.  Is  there  any  other  ques- 
tion you  would  like  to  ask,  or  is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you  ? " 

Frank  gave  a  gasp,  and  his  thoughts  instantly  flew  back  to 
Madge.  What  would  she  think?  Would  she  get  to  know? 
Or  would  she  imagine  he  had  purposely  deserted  her  ?  A  more 
trying  position  he  could  not  imagine,  or  one  more  completely 
shrouded  in  mystery.  ^■et  he  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to- 
betray  nothing  of  what  he  felt.  He  would  keep  cool,  whatever 
happened. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  he  said  at  length,  "  but  I  don't  think  I 
require  anything." 

"  I  think  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  wine  would  do  you  good,"* 
said  his  visitor.     "  Let  me  fetch  them. ' 

"  No,  thank  you,"  was  the  quick  reply.      "  I  am  sufficiently 
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dazed   already,  and   wine   would   only  make   me  worse.      But 
would  you  mind  telling  me  who  you  are  ?" 

"  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  you  any  question  I  am  able,"  was 
the  friendly  reply.  "  My  name  is  Charles  Spring.  I  have 
been  engaged  as  your  companion  for  the  voyage." 

"  As  my  companion  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"And  by  whom,  pray?" 

"  By  your  parents." 

"  But  I  have  no  parents.     So  how  can  that  be  ?" 

"  Oh  well  !  that  is  a  mere  detail.  They  told  me  you  would 
say  that." 

"  Oh  1  I  see,  you  are  my  keeper.    You  regard  me  as  insane  ? " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  was  the  reply.  "You  are  sane  enough. 
But  you  had  a  bad  illness  some  time  ago,  and  it  has  affected 
your  memory  a  little.  You  need  toning  up.  By  the  end  of  the 
voyage  I  expect  you  will  be  as  well  as  ever  you  were." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  Frank  replied  impatiently,  "I 
never  had  a  bad  illness  in  my  life." 

"  Oh  well  !  we  will  not  argue  the  point,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  But  you  do  not  believe  me,  nevertheless  ?" 

Charles  Spring  smiled  amiably,  showing  two  rows  of 
exceedingly  good  teeth.  "  I  think  you  are  mistaken  on  one  or 
two  points,"  he  said  ;  "  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there." 

Frank  was  about  to  protest  that  he  was  not  mistaken, 
but  thought  better  of  it.  If  his  companion  honestly  believed 
that  he  was  off  his  head,  or  had  lost  his  memory  through  illness, 
no  mere  protest  would  convince  him  to  the  contrary.  His  best 
course  would  be  to  quietly  submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  trust  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents  for  a  way  of  escape. 

"  And  my  parents  engaged  you  to  look  after  me  ? "  he 
questioned,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  Through  an  agent.  I  did  not  see  them  myself.  I  answered 
an  advertisement  in  The  Ti?nes,  and  was  engaged.  You  see,  I 
wish  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you." 

"  Thank  you.  If  we  are  to  be  companions  on  a  long  voyage, 
it  is  best  we  should  understand  each  other.  But  I  have  been 
played  a  dastardly  trick,  and  one  that  will  not  only  give  great 
pain  to  myself  but  to  other  people." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  was  told 
we  should  call  and  pick  you  up  somewhere  along  this  coast." 

"  Then  you  do  not  know  that  I  have  been  kidnapped  and 
drugged  ? " 

"  I  won't  say  that.  As  you  did  not  come  on  board  at  South- 
ampton, I  thought  it  possible  some  ruse  would  be  adopted." 

"  And  you  approve  of  such  methods  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,  as  a  general  rule.  Still,  there  may  be 
exceptional  cases  when  a  little  strategy  is  necesssary.  But  in 
your  case  I  have  been  no  party  to  it.  When  I  boarded  the 
Beagle,  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  would  be  there  before  me.' 

"  The  situation  is  an  interesting  one,  certainly,"  Frank  said 
bitterly.  "  Here  am  I  a  prisoner,  without  even  a  change  of 
raiment,  and  supposed  to  be  a  lunatic." 

"  No,  sir,  you  do  yourself  and  friends  an  injustice.  No  one 
regards  you  as  a  lunatic,  and  as  for  your  wardrobe,  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  that  it  has  been  well  supplied." 

Frank  bit  his  lip  and  was  silent.  The  more  he  probed  the 
mystery  the  denser  it  got.  It  seemed  incredible  that  any  one 
should  go  to  all  this  expense,  and  run  a  hundred  risks  into  the 
bargain,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  playing  a  practical  joke. 
Either  he  was  mad  or  somebody  else  was  mad. 

{To  be 


"  If  you  will  not  have  anything  to  eat  or  drink,"  Spring  said, 
breaking  the  awkward  silence,  "had  you  not  better  get  your 
clothes  off,  and  try  to  get  a  few  hours'  sleep  ? " 

"A  very  good  suggestion,"  was  the  reply.  "The  pitching 
of  this  vessel  is  getting  to  be  unpleasant." 

"  I  will  see  that  the  steward  brings  you  a  cup  of  hot  coffee 
as  soon  as  it  is  daylight,"  Spring  answered,  and  then  quietly 
stole  out  of  the  cabin,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 

It  was  a  long  time,  however,  before  Frank  got  a  winkj 
of  sleep.  He  tried  his  best,  but  the  shy  angel  would  not  come. 
All  the  circumstances  were  so  painful  and  mysterious  that  hisj 
brain  was  kept  in  a  whirl.  For  himself  he  had  no  concern.  J 
Since  personal  violence  did  not  appear  to  be  a  part  of  hisj 
captors'  programme,  he  made  his  mind  easy  on  that  question.  I 
But  the  thought  of  Madge  filled  him  with  agony.  What  would! 
she  think?  What  would  she  do?  Would  she  get  to  know! 
before  Wednesday  morning?  And  if  not,  what  terrible  painj 
and  humiliation  that  day  would  bring  her  ! 

And  they  had  looked  forward  to  that  day  with  so  much  I 
eagerness,  and  with  so  many  fond  anticipations'  It  was  tol 
be  the  day  of  all  days,  the  crown  and  glory  of  all  thej 
rest  ;  and  now,  through  this  inexplicable  mystery,  it  would  j 
be  dark  to  both  of  them.  The  minutes  and  hours,  insteadj 
of  bringing  them  nearer  together,  were  drifting  them  farther 
and  father  apart,  and  he  could  send  her  no  message,  couldi 
offer  no  explanation  ;  and  even  if  fortune  favoured  himj 
many  months  must  elapse  before  he  could  look  upon  her  facej 
again. 

It  was  not  at  all  surprising  that  he  could  not  sleep.      Some-I 
time  she  would  start  up  in  a  fright,  feeling  convinced  that  he  was! 
the  subject  of  some  strange  hallucination.    At  other  times  he  was  f 
half  disposed  to  believe  that  he  had  lost  his  reason.     He  had| 
heard  and  read  of  people  losing  all  recollection  of  a  portion  o£ 
their  lives  through  some  accident  or  serious  illness.    Could  it  be 
possible  that  some  such  fate  had  befallen  him  ?     And  he  would! 
painfully  thread  his  way  back,  step  by  step,  through  all  the  years! 
of  his    life  to  the   days   of  his  earliest    childhood,  till   he   had! 
satisfied  himself  that  no  link  in  the  chain  was  missing.     Then! 
his   thoughts   would    take   another  direction.      Who  was   this| 
enemy  that  had  robbed  him  of  his  love  and  his  liberty,  who  had 
snatched  the  cup  of  happiness  from  him  when  it  was  close  to 
his  lips,  and  wickedly  blighted  his  life  when  all  its  fair  promise 
was  about  to  be  fulfilled  ? 

Till  now  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  an  enemy.       He  hadj 
quarrelled  with  no  one,  done  no  man  a  wrong.      There  were! 
some  people  he  was,  not  on  as  friendly  terms  with  as  others,  but! 
not  one  of  them  could  he  bring  himself  to  imagine  would  do  himj 
an  injury.      One  thing,  however,  was  clear  enough,  whoever  hisJ 
captor  was,  he  had  plenty  of  money  at  his  disposal.     A  voyagel 
to  Australia  and  back  in  charge  of  a  keeper  would  mean  veryl 
considerable   expense.      But   though   this    view   narrowed  the! 
question   considerably,    it  threw  no  light  upon  it.       He  knewj 
a  number  of  rich   men,   some   of  them   intimately,   but   they 
were  not  given  to  playing  practical  jokes  of  this  kind.    Indeed,! 
he  could  not  imagine  any  sane  person  who  would  act  in  sucli| 
a  way,  while    the    plot  was  too  carefully  laid  to  be  the  work 
of  any  man  not  in  his  right  mind.     So  hour  after  hour,  like  an! 
imprisoned  bird,  he  beat  himself  against  the  bars  of  his  cage,! 
but  found  no  relief  nor  saw  one  glimmer  of  light.     So  the  nightj 
wore  away,  till  at  length,  just  as  the  dawn  was  steahng  up  intc| 
the  sky,  he  fell  asleep  from  utter  exhaustion. 

conti?iued) 


Preparing  for  the  End 

BY   REV.  J.   H.  JOWETT,   M.A. 


IT  is  a  most  momentous  conviction  which  is  expressed  in 
these  words:  "The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand." 
What  kind  of  conduct  will  it  determine,  and  to  what  kind  of 
counsel  will  it  lead  ?  Here  is  an  Apostle,  deeply  possessed 
by  the  solemn  conviction  that  the  great  consummation  is 
approaching,  that  the  glorified  Christ  is  returning,  that  the 
judgment  is  impending,  and  that  "the  end  of  all  things  is  at 


hand."     In  the  looming  presence  of  so  urgent  and  so  com- 
manding an  event,  how  will  the  Apostle  shape  his  message  i 
What  kind  of  counsel  will  he  give  to  his  readers  ?    What! 
manner  of  preparation  will  he  constrain  them  to  make  ?     It 
matters  little  or  nothing  that  the  Apostle's  anticipations  of 
the  Second  Advent  were  premature,  and  that  the  stupendous! 
consummation   was   delayed.      For   you   and   for   me   the 
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instructive  and  all-absorbing  conjunction  remains  the  same. 
Here  is  the  Apostle  Peter  sharing  with  his  fellow-Christians 
the  exjiectation  of  an  immediate  end.  The  Judge  is  at  the 
door !  What  will  be  the  manner  of  their  behaviour  ?  If  we 
knew  that  within  a  year  or  two  the  Master  would  reapf)ear 
as  the  august  and  sovereign  Judge,  how  ought  we  to 
pass  the  intervening  days  ?  We  know  from  the  letters  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  how  the  urgent  expectancy  influenced 
some  of  the  early  Christians.  Some  were  thrown  into  panic. 
Others  were  despoiled  of  their  spiritual  coUectedness  by  the 
invasion  of  unreasonable  excitement.  Others  abandoned 
their  ordinary  employment,  and  lapsed  into  an  indolence  in 
which  they  might  find  more  leisure  to  wait  and  watch  for 
the  King's  appearing.  And  we  know  with  what  severity  the 
Apostle  denounced  these  perilous  and  irrational  excesses. 
"Study  to  be  quiet  and  to  do  your  own  business."  "Be 
not  shaken  in  mind."  "  We  command  that  with  quietness 
ye  work  and  eat  your  own  bread."  "  Let  us  watch  and  be 
sober."  All  this  dangerous  sensationalism  was  combated 
and  subdued  by  the  cool  self-possession  of  this  man's 
healthy  and  imperial  mind. 

And  now  here  is  the  Apostle  Peter  confronted  by  the 
same  prevailing  and  insidious  inclinations.  What  will  be 
the  character  of  his  message  ?  Let  us  make  the  matter 
directly  pertinent  to  our  own  condition,  that  we  may 
appreciate  the  strong,  cooling,  controlling  influence  of  the 
Apostle's  counsel.  For  us,  too,  my  brethren,  "  the  end  " 
may  be  at  hand.  Death  looms  on  the  not  distant  horizon. 
The  King  is  at  the  gate.  What  shall  be  the  nature  of  our 
preparations,  and  the  character  of  our  behaviour  ?  "  The 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  ;  be  ye  therefore  of  sound  mind." 
Sound  mind  !  Life  is  to  be  characterised  by  reasonableness 
and  sanity.  There  is  to  be  nothing  morbid  about  our 
mental  state,  nothing  melancholy  or  diseased.  We  are 
to  be  mentally  "  sound,"  emancipated  from  distraction  and 
panic.  We  may  enter  into  the  content  of  the  descriptive 
word  by  watching  its  usage  in  our  common  speech.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  phrase  "  as  sound  as  a  bell,"  and  the 
usage  will  act  as  part-interpreter  of  the  Apostle's  thought. 
"  Sound  as  a  bell !  "  There  is  no  break  in  the  metal,  no 
severance  in  the  elements;  it  holds  together  in  compact  and 
undivided  unity.  "Sound  mind,"  "as  sound  as  a  bell"  ;  no 
break  in  the  mind,  no  division,  no  distraction,  but  a  wonder- 
ful coUectedness,  issuing  in  the  definite  tone  of  clear  and 
decisive  purpose.  We  are  also  familiar  with  another  appli- 
cation of  the  word,  as  in  the  usage  "sound"  and  "unsound" 
meat,  where  the  significance  is  indicative  of  health  and 
disease.  And  this,  too,  may  guide  us  into  the  content  of 
the  Apostle's  thought,  for  when  he  counsels  "sound-minded- 
ness,"  he  unquestionably  refers  to  a  mental  condition  whicfi 
is  freed  from  all  morbidity,  defilement,  taint,  and  disease. 
"  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  ;  be  ye  therefore  of  sound 
mind,"  delivered  on  the  one  hand  from  the  mental  distrac- 
tion that  destroys  life's  music,  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
the  morbid  depression  which  so  frequently  opens  the  gate 
for  the  invasion  of  death. 

'■'And  be  sober."  That  is  the  second  note  of  the 
Apostle's  counsel.  "  And  be  sober."  It  is  a  warning 
against  all  kinds  of  intoxication,  but  especially  against 
the  intoxication  of  excited  and  tumultuous  emotion.  There 
are  stimulants  other  than  those  of  intoxicating  drinks ;  and 
there  is  a  sensationalism  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in 
carnal  gratification.  Excessive  stimulants  may  be  found  in 
the  revival  meeting,  and  men  may  revel  in  intoxicated 
emotionalism  even  in  the  sanctuary.  Men  may  "  lose  their 
heads"  in  many  more  ways  than  by  the  excessive  imbibing  of 
strong  drink.     "  Be  sober."     Don't  give  way  to  any  excite- 
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ment  which  will  make  life  grotesque  and  foolish  '.  Beware 
of  the  sensationalism  which  is  $0  often  the  minister  o(  sin. 
"  Be  sober."  It  is  an  appeal  for  the  culture  and  diicipline  of 
emotion.  "  Be  sober  unto  prayer"  ;  preserve  that  calmness 
of  life  which  is  consistent  with  steady  aspiration  and  fruitful 
supplication ;  maintain  a  quiet  "  watching  unto  prayer." 
Here,  then,  are  two  of  the  features  which  characterise  a  life 
possessed  by  a  healthy  expectancy  of  the  Lord's  appearing 
— sound-mindedness  and  sobriety.  We  are  to  wait  the 
coming  of  the  King  with  mind  and  heart  delivered  from  the 
distractions  of  panic,  from  the  taint  of  corruption,  and  from 
a  feverish  sensationalism  which  is  destructive  of  the  higher 
ministries  of  fellowship  and  prayer. 

And  now  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  add  a  third  element 
to  those  already  mentioned.  "  Above  all  things  being  fervent 
in  your  love  among  yourselves."  To  "  sound-mindedness  " 
and  "sobriety"  he  adds  the  ministry  of  " love."  Now,  the 
Apostle  is  at  some  pains  to  make  it  clear  to  us  what  is  the 
quality  of  this  love  which  should  characterise  the  life  which 
expects  the  King's  appearing.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
"  fervent."  Now,  the '  significance  of  our  English  word 
"  fervour "  scarcely  unveils  to  us  the  contents  of  the 
Apostle's  mind.  He  did  not  so  much  suggest  a  love  that 
is  ardent  as  a  love  that  is  tense.  This  very  word  "  tense  "  is 
almost  the  original  word.  The  love  has  to  be  "  tense, ' 
stretched  out,  extended  to  the  utmost  limit  of  a  grand  com- 
prehensiveness. The  New  Testament  recognises  different 
types  and  qualities  of  love,  and  there  is  no  counsel  in  which 
it  is  more  abounding  than  just  in  this  counsel  to  push  back 
the  boundaries  of  a  circumscribed  affection,  so  that  it  be 
characterised  by  a  more  spacious  inclusiveness.  There  is 
love  whose  measure  is  that  of  an  umbrella.  There  is  love 
whose  inclusiveness  is  that  of  a  great  marquee.  And  there 
is  love  whose  comprehension  is  that  of  the  immeasurable 
sky.  The  aim  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  conversion  of 
the  umbrella  into  a  tent,  and  the  merging  of  the  tent  into 
the  glorious  canopy  of  the  all-enfolding  heavens.  Therefore 
does  the  writer  of  this  very  letter,  in  a  second  letter  which 
he  has  written,  give  this  very  suggestive  counsel :  "  Add  to 
brotherly  love,  love."  Which  just  means  this  :  make  your 
love  more  tense;  push  back  the  walls  of  family  love  until 
they  include  the  neighbour ;  again  push  back  the  walls  until 
they  include  the  stranger ;  again  push  back  the  walls  until 
they  comprehend  the  foe.  The  quality  of  our  love  is 
determined  by  its  inclusiveness.  At  the  one  extreme  there 
is  self-love ;  at  the  other  extreme  there  is  philanthropy  ! 
What  is  the  "  tense,"  the  stretch,  of  my  love  ?  What  is  its 
covering  power  ?  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Apostle  proceeds 
to  indicate  the  magnificent  "  cover  "  afforded  by  a  magnifi- 
cent love.  "  Lrve  covereth  a  multitude  of  sins."  Not  the 
sins  of  the  lover,  but  the  sins  of  the  loved  !  Love  is  willing 
to  forget  as  well  as  to  forgive  !  Love  does  not  keep  hinting 
at  past  failures  and  past  revolts.  Love  is  willing  to  hide 
them  in  a  nameless  grave.  When  a  man,  whose  life  has 
been  stained  and  blackened  by  "  a  multitude  of  sins,"  turns 
over  a  new  leaf,  love  will  never  hint  at  the  old  leaf,  but  will 
rather  seek  to  cover  it  in  deep  and  healing  oblivion.  Love 
is  so  busy  unveiling  the  promises  and  allurements  of  the 
morrow,  that  she  has  little  time,  and  still  less  desire,  to  stir 
up  the  choking  dust  on  the  blasted  and  desolate  fields  of 
yesterday.  "  Then  drew  near  unto  Him  all  the  publicans 
and  sinners."  There's  a  "  cover  "  for  you  !  "  And  behold, 
a  woman  in  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew 
.  .  .  stood  at  His  feet  behind  Him  weeping."  There's 
a  "  cover  "  for  you !  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek 
that  which  is  lost."  There's  a  "  cover  "  for  you  !  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  great  evangelical  prophet  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment,  in  heralding  the  advent  of  a  Saviour,  should  proclaim 
Him  as  "  a  hiding  place  from  the  wind,  a  covert  from  the 
tempest,  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  and  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  well  in  a  weary  land."  "  Love  covereth  all  things." 
But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  Apostle's  characterisa- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  love.  He  adds  a  third  word  which 
■confirms  and  enriches  the  other  two.  True  love,  "  stretched- 
out "  love,  all-sheltering  love,  "  uses  hospitality  without 
grudging."  True  love  is  a  splendid  host,  a  veritable  Gaius 
in  the  lavish  entertainment  which  it  offers  to  weary  and  foot- 
sore pilgrims.  In  the  primitive  Christian  day,  the  Apostolic 
■days,  love  opened  the  door  and  gave  hospitality  to  the 
•itinerant  preachers  as  they  went  from  place  to  place  pro- 
claiming the  message  of  the  Cross.  Love  opened  the  door 
to  the  persecuted  refugees,  driven  from  their  homesteads 
because  of  their  devotion  to  the  Lord.  'i'here  were  many 
of  them  about,  and  the  love-children  were  to  keep  an  open 
door  and  a  sharp  look-out,  and  offer  them  welcome  enter- 
tainment. Love  is  the  very  genius  of  hospitality  ;  it  opens 
the  "  hospice "  in  the  stormy  and  perilous  heights,  and 
provides  a  travellers'  rest.  Wherever  love  is,  the  hospice 
may  be  found  !  "  Love  never  faileth."  And  the  gracious 
ministry  is  all  discharged  as  graciously,  "  without  murmur- 
ing !"  There  is  no  frown  upon  the  face,  no  sense  of  "  put- 
outness"  in  the  attention.  It  is  all  done,  as  Matthew 
Henry  says,  "  in  a  kind,  easy,  handsome  manner,"  as 
though  the  host  had  been  almost  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  privilege,  and  yearning  for  its  speedy  approach. 

Now,  brethren,  the  King  is  at  the  gate  !  Soon  His 
hand  will  be  upon  the  latch  !  How  shall  we  prepare  for 
Him?  In  sound-mindedness,  in  spiritual  sobriety,  and  in 
a  love  which  is  ever  striving  after  more  and  more  spacious 
breadth  of  gracious  and  generous  hospitality.  How  shall 
these  dispositions  express  themselves  ?  What  shall  be  the 
medium  of  affection  ?  What  shall  be  the  line  of  our 
ministry  ?  The  Apostle  provides  the  answer  :  "  According 
as  each  hath  received  a  gift."  We  must  work  through  what 
we  have  received.  "  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not 
received  ? "  Our  members,  our  senses,  our  mental  apti- 
tudes, our  spiritual  endowments  !  They  are  all  the  gifts 
of  the  King !  We  must  use  them  all  in  the  ministry  of 
love.  But  beyond  all  these  there  is  the  mysterious  and 
indescribable  gift  of  our  own  individuality.  We  are  each 
as  unique  in  personality  as  we  are  each  distinctive  in  face. 
Individuality  is  a  unique  gift,  and  is  divinely  purposed  for 
unique  service.  We  must  reverently  consecrate  our  in- 
dividuality to  the  King's  use,  that  it  may  become  the 
minister  of  His  own  ^^ manifold  grace"  and  '■'■strength."  In 
this  subordination  the  Individuality  is  preserved  intact  and 


unimpaired.  Working  through  us,  the  Holy  Ghost  will — 
shall  I  say? — impinge  upon  the  world  in  a  somewhat  different 
form  than  from  the  life  of  any  of  our  fellows.  If  an 
electric  current  be  led  through  a  series  of  several  different 
materials,  its  appearance  in  the  outer  world  will  vary  with 
each  wire.  '■  In  a  platinum  wire  it  may  appear  as  light,  in 
an  iron  one  as  heat,  round  a  bar  of  soft  iron  as  magnetic 
energy,  led  into  a  solution  as  a  power  that  decomposes  and 
recombines."  So  in  many  individualities  are  there  "  diver- 
sities of  operations,  but  the  one  spirit."  ^Vhat  we  have  to 
do  is  to  take  our  individuality,  "according  as  each  hath 
received  the  gift,"  and  so  reverently  consecrate  it  that  "the 
manifold  grace  "  may  work  a  unique  ministry. 

Here,  then,  I  conclude.  I  think  that  no  one  can  be 
made  to  stumble  by  any  narrowness  and  irrelevancy  in  the 
Apostle's  counsel.  His  commandment  is  exceeding  broad. 
How  shall  we  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  King  ?  What 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  the  response  I  have  attempted 
to  expound  ?  In  sound-mindedness,  in  spiritual  sobriety, 
in  an  affection  which  is  ever  seeking  greater  inclusiveness, 
and  working  through  the  distinctive  gifts  of  the  consecrated 
individual  life.  I  tell  you,  if  this  be  my  condition,  I  shall 
not  be  afraid  "at  His  coming."  He  may  come  in  a 
moment,  and  very  suddenly,  in  the  noontide,  or  the 
midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crow :  come  when  He  may,  I 
shall  "  love  His  appearing."  Living  calmly,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  affection,  and  in  the  mystic  strength  of  conse- 
cration, I  shall  know  Him  as  my  friend.  The  present 
Bishop  of  Durham  has  told  us  of  a  beloved  friend  of  his 
who  narrated  to  him  a  strangely  vivid  dream  which  he  had 
long,  long  years  ago.  Let  me  tell  it  in  the  Bishop's  words  : 
'■  Through  the  bedchamber  window  seemed  to  shine  on  a 
sudden  an  indescribable  light ;  the  dreamer  seemed  to  run, 
to  look ;  and  there  in  the  depths  above  were  beheld  three 
forms.  One  was  unknown  ;  one  the  Archangel ;  One — the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  at  this  most  sudden .  sight  that 
soul,  the  soul  of  one  over  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  the 
unutterable  solemnities  of  the  unseen  are  wont  to  brood 
with  almost  painful  power,  was  instantaneously  thrilled  with 
a  rapturous  joy,  .  .  .  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  :  '  My 
Saviour!  — O  my  Saviour!'" 

My  brethren,  I  pray  that  when  that  light  breaks  upon 
us,  not  in  the  ministry  of  a  dream,  but  in  the  veritable 
coming  of  the  Lord,  when  for  you  and  for  me  "  the  end  of 
all  things  is  at  hand,"  may  we  have  so  brooded  on  the 
"  solemnities,"  and  so  laboured  in  the  gracious  ministry  of 
affection,  that  we  too,  "  when  He  cometh,"  shall  be  "  in- 
stantaneously thrilled  with  rapturous  joy,  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory.     '  My  Saviour  ! — O  my  Saviour!'" 


Making  a  Quarrel.—"  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel," 
says  the  old  proverb,  and  a  quarrel  simply  cannot  take  place 
where  one  of  the  two  refuses  to  be  quarrelsome.  You  perhaps 
remember  Kingsley's  story  of  the  two  monks  who  lived  together 
for  many  years  in  a  cave,  growing  to  love  each  other  with  an 
ever  deeper  and  more  tender  love.  Wearying  at  last  of  the 
monotonous  tenor  of  their  life,  one  of  them  suggested  to  the  other 
that  they  should  have  a  quarrel,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  world 
without.  "  But  about  what  shall  we  quarrel?"  asked  the  other. 
"Well,"  replied  his  companion,  "we  will  take  this  stone  and 
set  it  between  us,  and  I  will  say,  'This  stone  is  mine  '  ;  then  you 
must  answer,  '  No  ;  this  stone  is  mine ' ;  and  so  we  will  quarrel." 
So  they  placed  the  stone  between  them  and  began.  "This 
stone  is  mine,"  said  one.  "  I  think  the  stone  is  mine,"  replied 
the  other  gently.  "  If  the  stone  is  thine,  take  it,"  replied  the  one 
who  had  proposed  the  quarrel.     And  there  the  dispute  ended. 

When  the  Lights  are  Low.— .Sorrow  is  often  a  means 
of  richest  blessing.     "  I   never  knew,"  said  that  eminent  saint 


Samuel  Rutherford — "  I  never  knew  by  my  nine  years'  preaching 
so  much  of  Christ's  love  as  He  taught  me  in  Aberdeen  by  six 
months'  imprisonment."  "  Our  heavenly  Father,"  said  Charles 
Berry  in  the  last  pastoral  letter  he  ever  wrote,  "  has  led  me 
through  some  very  dark  places  since  I  went  away,  but  I  have 
found  out  the  truth  of  what  many  good  men  have  said.  There 
are  some  things — the  best  things — that  can  only  be  seen  when 
the  lights  of  life  are  turned  low,  and  the  Light  of  God  is  left  to 
shine  alone." 

Premature  Death. — "We  might  think  John's  death  pre- 
mature ;  he  was  only  thirty  when  the  messengers  of  death 
entered  his  cell.  But  perhaps  no  man's  death  is  premature,  at 
least  so  far  as  his  fame  and  influence  are  concerned.  For  the 
very  earliness  of  his  death  gives  a  touch  of  pathos  to  his  history, 
and  makes  his  memory  more  fascinating  and  absorbing  ;  and 
men  think  of  what  he  might  have  been  ;  and  so  he  becomes 
magnified  in  bulk  and  power. 
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''Good  for  Nought'' 

BY  INA  LEON  CASSILIS 


^^  F-J E'LL  never  be  any  good!"  said  the  woman,  looking 
■«  -«  with  darkening  brow  at  the  poor  hunchbacked  cripple 
who  was  slowly  and  painfully  making  his  way  across  the  poultry- 
yard  to  the  stile  beyond.  "  There's  Ned  and  Dick  and  Dan'l, 
sir,  as  fine,  likely  lads  as  ever  stepped.  It  do  seem  'ard  that 
the  last  of  'em  all  should  be  like  that ;  he'd  better  'ave  been 
dead,  sir— he  had  1  " 

"  Don"t  talk  like  that  !  "  said  the  curate  a  little  sternly. 
"  You  must  not  question  God's  purpose  !  That  poor  lad  may 
have  his  place  in  the  world,  though  you  can't  see  it  now." 

Mrs.  Severn  looked  a  little  ashamed,  nevertheless  she  lifted 
her  head  a  trifle  higher.  She  did  not  like  being  taken  to  task 
by  the  new  curate  :  he  had  only  been  in  the  parish  a  week,  and 
here  he  was  finding  fault  with  //cr— one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  of  the  inhabitants. 

"There  ain't  much  place  for  cripples,"  she  said  doggedly. 
"The  others  can  work;  but  what  can  he  do?  Nigh  on 
eighteen,  though  you  wouldn't  think  it  to  look  at  him,  and 
he'll  never  earn  a  penny  as  long  as  he  lives." 

The  curate  glanced  round  the  comfortable  kitchen.  There 
was  surely  no  grinding  poverty  here  which  might  excuse  the 
hard  and  narrow  feelings  of  poor  Walter  Severn's  mother  ; 
but  "  She  always  for  money  I  "  was  the  village  verdict  on  the 
shrewd,  careful  woman,  who  exacted  every  penny  due  to  her, 
but  was  never  known  to  give.  She  was  not  actually  unkind  to 
Walter  he  had  all  that  the  others  had  ;  but  the  tenderness 
most  women  feel  for  the  afflicted  one  among^  their  children, 
if  any  such  unhappy  being  there  be,  was  lacking  in  Barbara 
Severn.  Every  day,  in  a  hundred  ways,  the  cripple  was  made 
to  feel  that  he  was  a  burden  rather  than  a  joy  :  he  was  "  of  no 
account  "  as  a  money-making  machine  ;  he  ate  of  bread  he  did 
not  earn  ;  he  was  not  even  handsome  and  "likely" — a  credit  to 
his  mother.  All  her  family  had  been  strong  and  healthy  ;  she 
herself  had  never  ailed  anything  ;  she  could  not  endure  bodily 
weakness,  ugliness,  and  incapacity.  Walter  was  not,  perhaps, 
particularly  ainiable.  How  should  he  be,  under  such  conditions  .'' 
Saints  are  not  often  bred  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
unfortunate  lad  lived.  He  was  sullen,  morose,  and  solitary  ; 
and  though  his  brothers  were  kind  to  him  in  a  careless,  selfish 
sort  of  way,  he  knew  they  would  not  miss  him  if  he  died,  any 
more  than  his  mother  would  ;  and  they  did  not  spare  him 
reminders  of  the  fact  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  would  have 
to  keep  him.  People  of  the  small  farmer  class  are  not  sensitive 
or  refined,  and  sometimes  are  more  cruel  than  they  mean  to  be  ; 
but  Walter  had  the  super-sensitiveness  of  the  afflicted,  and 
every  slight  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  and  made  him  bitterly 
resentful. 

The  young  curate  set  himself  to  win  the  poor  lad's  con- 
fidence ;  but  for  some  time  he  met  with  no  response.  Walter 
was  shy  and  suspicious,  and  met  the  curate's  kindly  advances 
in  a  manner  which  might  well  have  discouraged  any  man  ;  but 
"  Patienc?,  patience,"  Mr.  Verner  said  to  himself;  "the 
dropping  of  water  will  wear  away  a  stone." 

He  one  day  came  upon  the  hunchback  in  a  by-lane,  and 
saw  that  tlie  boy  was  poring  over  a  book.  Walter  looked  up, 
and  touched  his  cap,  but  said  nothing,  nor  even  smiled.  The 
curate  paused. 

"  Fond  of  reading?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  May  I  see  your  book  ? " 

Walter  gave  it  silently.  It  was  a  torn  and  damaged  copy  of 
White's  "  History  of  Selborne." 

''Why,"    said  the  curate,  "do  you   like  natural  history — I 
mean   all  about   birds  and  the  things  generally  one   sees   in 
'the  country?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  know  a  lot  about  them  ?  " 

"  Something,  I  s'pose,  sir." 

"  I  daresay  you  can  teach  me  a  deal  more  than  I  know, 
Walter — -you  see,  I  am  town  bred  ;  but  if  you  like  such  books  as 
this,  I  have  a  large  stock — I  will  lend  you  any  you  care 
to  read." 

The  cripple's  eyes  brightened.     Here  was  his  vulnerable  spot. 

"Would  you.  sir?"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  subdued  eager- 
ness.    "  I'd  love  to  read  them  books,  1  would." 

"  Come  up  to  my  rooms  this  evening,  Walter,  will  you  ?  and 
you  can  choose  which  book  you  would  hke  to  begin  upon." 

"  I'll  come,  sir  ;  thank  ye,  sir." 

His  poor,  drawn  face  beamed  at  the  thought  of  the  treasure 
upon  which  he  might  draw  ;  and  the  curate  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  Walter,  with  the  secretiveness  common  enough  to 
those  shut  out  from  their  fellows  as  this  lad  was,  had  never 
revealed  his  love  of  reading  and  his  communings  with  Nature — 
the   unfailing   friend   and   solace   of  the   unfortunate.     It   was 


evident  that  even  his  family  knew  nothing  of  his  tastes  and 
pursuits  ;  and  the  curate  thanked  God  for  what  many  would 
call  the  "  chance "  which  discovered  to  him  the  means  of 
getting  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the  hunchback,  perhaps  of 
doing  him  permanent  good  by  making  him  useful. 

Walter  came  for  the  book,  and  though  at  first  shy  and 
nervous,  piesently  expanded  under  the  combined  influence  of 
the  delights  in  store  for  him  and  Mr.  Verner's  kind  manner 
and  conversation.  Even  in  this  interview  the  curate  succeeded 
in  discovering  that  Walter  was  quite  a  naturalist  in  his  small 
way.  In  his  solitary  rambles  he  had  observed  birds  and 
plants,  and  probably  knew  more  about  such  things— studying 
straight  from  the  book  of  Nature— than  many  a  learned  scientist. 

This  was  onl>  the  first  of  many  talks  between  the  priest  and 
the  crippled  farmer's  son,  in  which  the  former  learned  much 
that  was  hitherto  sealed  to  him,  and  the  latter's  really  fine 
character  warmed  and  expanded  in  the  sun  of  true  sympathy. 
The  hunchback,  .Mr.  Verner  further  discovered,  had  an  intelli- 
gence far  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  brothers,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  clergyman  that  the  cripple  might  be  of  great  use  to  him 
in  a  scheme  he  had  for  an  evening  club  and  lending  library. 
He  spoke  about  it  one  evening  to  Walter. 

"  What  do  you  think,"  he  asked,  "  of  the  cahnces  of  success  ?  " 

Walter  tpened  his  eyes  wide.  The  idea  of  parson  asking  Ms 
opinion,  whom  no  one  had  ever  thought  worthy  of  consulting  in 
the  smallest  matter  ! 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  faltered.  "  I  don't  go  among  the 
lads." 

"  But  you'll  have  some  knowledge  of  their  ways  and  opinions, 
Walter.  You  see,  I  am  floundering  a  good  deal  here.  The 
rector  heartily  supports  my  scheme,  but  can't  undertake  it 
himself  ;  and  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  country  as  with 
town  people  and  ways." 

In  the  end  Walter  was  induced  to  give  his  views,  and  very 
shrewd  and  to  the  point  some  of  them  were,  confirming  the 
curate  in  his  impression  that  the  hunchback  would  prove  a  really 
valuable  assistant.  The  Severns,  and  the  village  generally, 
did  not  fail  to  notice  a  marked  change  in  Walter  ;  "new  parson 
had  took  up  with  him,"  with  beneficial  results  to  the  cripple's 
temper  ;  but  it  "  didn't  make  him  earn  nothin',"  his  mother  drily 
remarked,  while  his  brothers,  observing  that  he  now  always 
went  to  church— where,  however,  he  betook  himself  to  an  obscure 
corner— sneeringly  remarked  that  he  had  "turned  pious,  so's 
he'd  get  round  parson."  Walter  was  tco  much  accustomed  to 
sneers  of  one  kind  or  another  to  pay  any  special  attention  to 
these  new  ones  ;  and  being  happier  in  himself,  they  fell  even 
the  more  harmless.  But  he  thought  himself  dreaming  when 
Mr.  Verner  one  day  proposed  to  him  to  assist  in  the  club  and 
lending  library,  to  take  charge  of  the  books,  games,  and  so  on, 
and  do  various  things  which  were  indispensable,  and  ought  to 
be  in  trustworthy  hands. 

"  I,  sir— I  !"  he  gasped  ;  "but  I'm  good  for  nought,  sir- 
mother  always  said  I  was  !  " 

"  Your  mother  was  mistaken,  Walter,"  said  the  curate,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  "and  you  are  mistaken.  Every 
creature  born  into  the  world  is  good  for  something.  You  are 
not  useless  because  you  can't  work  hard  like  your  brothers  and 
other  strong  lads  and  earn  money,  though  you  may  do  the  last 
in  time." 

Walter  looked  through  blinding  tears  into  the  clergyman's 
face. 

"  You  really  think  I  can  help,  sir  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  of  it  ;  and  I  know  that  I  can  rely  upon  you." 

So  the  hunchback  was  installed  as  assistant  librarian,  and 
very  well  and  most  conscientiously  did  he  perform  his  duties, 
exciting  the  wonder  of  the  village  lads,  who  had  quite  made  up 
their  mmds  that  Walter  was  "good  for  nought." 

.Mrs.  Severn  was  pleased,  m  a  way,  to  find  that  even  her 
hunchback  son  was  of  some  account,  yet  she  was  half  jealous 
of  him,  too,  that  he  should  "  take  it  out "  of  her  other  boys  by 
being  a  better  "scholard,"  and  put  in  a  position  of  trust  by  the 
parson.     Then  came  in  also  her  invariable  standard  of  value  ; 

"Ay,  sir,"  she  said  one  day  to  the  young  curate,  "but, 
arter  all,  Walter  don't  earn  nothink." 

"  Do  you  think,"  replied  Mr.  \'erner,  "that  Waller's  Maker 
and  yours  measures  the  value  of  the  creatures  He  has  made  by 
the  amount  of  money  they  can  earn  ?  If  so,  it  will  be  a  sorry  day 
lor  you  and  yours  when  the  final  accounts  are  made  up  ;  for 
what  are  your  earnings  to  the  earnings  of  many  others  in  even 
your  small  world?  Your  limbs  are  straight,  Mrs.  Severn,  but 
your  soul  is  deformed  and  crippled  and  ugly." 

.And  he  turned  away  and  left  her. 

But  Walter,  the  cripple,  had  found  his  place,  and  was 
happy. 
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The   Home   Department 


Result  of  the  Acrostic  Competition 

A  LARGE  number  have  taken  part  in  this  latest  competition, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  one.  Some  excellent 
acrostics  which  were  sent  in  failed  because,  though  regarding 
the  first  letter  of  each  line,  they  had  otherwise  no  reference  to 
the  magazine  at  all. 

The  first  prize  I  have  pleasure  in  awarding  to — 
The  Rev.  W.  H.  Tomkins, 

Yalding,  near  Maidstone, 

Kent, 
for  the  following  : 

The  British  Monthly 

T  hat  ev'ry  month  may  bring  to  your  endeavour 
H  appy  success  and  gladly  given  praise 
E  ach  loyal  reader  wishes  now  and  ever. 

B  right  stories  here  are  found,  our  hearts  delighting. 

R  ich  stores  of  wisdom  here  their  wealth  unfold, 

I    n  every  page  an  interest,  inviting 

T  o  reperusal  both  the  young  and  old. 

I    tems  for  older  folk,  and  for  each  child's  mind 

S  ome  simple  stories  and  some  kindly  letters, 

H  ere  in  its  columns  all  who  read  may  find. 

M  any  the  pictures  that  enrich  its  pages 

0  f  those  who  labour  for  the  public  good, 

N  or  cease  from  serving  till  that  toil  assuages 
T  he  common  thirst  for  common  brotherhood. 
H  ands  greet  us  as  we  read,  and  we  are  strong, 
L  ives  are  encouraged  by  its  cheery  counsel 
Y  et  still  to  wage  the  agedong  war  with  wrong. 

The  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 
Mr.  D.  Lamoni, 

7,  Ale.xander  Crescent, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for  the  following  : 

The  British  Monthly 

T  HE  British  Monthly,  freighted  wiih  life's  lore, 
H  as  friend  of  every  creed  on  every  shore  : 
E  ach  issue  bears  upon  its  varied  pages 

B  rave  words  of  wisdom  from  the  world's  best  sages  ; 
R  ecalls  great  preachers,  who.  though  dead,  yet  speak  ; 

1  nspires  and  nerves  the  halting  and  the  weak  ; 

T  ranscribes  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  Christ's  true  men, 

I    mparts  them  to  the  world  by  "cam."  and  pen  ; 

S  catters  the  doubts  and  fears  of  doubting  hearts ; 

H  ails,  helps,  and  heals  Faith's  sore,  dismembered  parts  ; 

M  akes  clear  the  path  of  life,  that  e'en  fools  may 
O  'ertake  the  hours  and  reach  the  perfect  day  ; 
N  otes  all  things  said  and  done  at  home,  abroad, 
T  hat  marks  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  God  ; 
H  olds  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  ; 
I,  abours  to  draw  all  men  by  Love's  sure  cord 
Y  et  nearer  still  to  Christ,  the  Church's  Lord. 

The  selection  of  the  second-prize  winner  was  a  difficult 
matter,  several  being  of  nearly  equal  merit.  Miss  K.  ANDERSON 
was  the  nearest  perhaps  with  the  following  : 

Acrostic 

T  HE  British  Monthly  we  can  show 
H  as  charms  alike  for  high  or  low  : 
E  ver  may  it  more  prosperous  grow  ! 

B  y  it  we  come  in  touch  wiih  men 

R  enowned  for  preaching  and  the  pen. 

I    t  also  shows  by  pictures  true 

T  he  faces  of  the  honoured  few. 

I    ts  talts  are  healthy,  sweet,  and  sound, 

S  ectarian  spirit  is  not  found — 

H  ere  Churches  meet  on  equal  ground. 

M  any  the  photographs  we  view 
O  f  places,  and  of  people  too. 
N  ew  scenes,  new  thoughts,  our  minds  employ. 
T  he  competitions  we  enjoy. 
"  H  inis  for  the  Home  "  are  clear  and  wi.se — 
L  essons  of  help  for  watchful  eyes. 
Y  es,  we  The  British  Monthly  prize. 


Next  in  order  of  merit  came  Mr.  A.  Grix,  Mrs.  Yeo, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Dynes,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Hepworth.  Mr.  C.  Davis, 
of  Camborne,  sent  some  excellent  lines  on  "  The  Present 
Distress,"  but  they  were  not  entirely  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  competition.  Mr.  A.  E.  Clifford  sent  also  some  good 
martial  verse.  

New  Competition 

This  competition  ought  to  be  particularly  interesting  to  a 
large  number  of  my  readers,  as  I  am  sure  the  papers  sent  in 
will  be  to  me.  I  want  all  to  write  a  short  paper  about  "The 
First  Book  that  Made  an  Impression  on  Me."  It  does  not 
matter  what  the  age  of  the  reader  was  at  the  time.  The 
accounts  must  be  genuine.  If  possible,  say  why  the  book 
made  an  impression,  and  what  the  impression  was.  The  length 
must  not  exceed  two  hundred  words. 

Two  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  two  best  papers.  The  first 
prize  will  be  a  set  of  the  Uniform  Edition,  bound  in  red  cloth, 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  four  books-"  Auld  Licht  Idylls,"  "  When 
a  Man's  Single,"  "A  Window  in  Thrums,"  and  "My  Lady 
Nicotine  "  ;  the  second,  a  copy  of  that  delightful  book  "  Diver- 
sions of  a  Country  Gentleman,"  by  Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart. 

Please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  put  name 
and  address,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  on  the  competi- 
tion paper.  All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  "  Anstice," 
The  British  Monthly  Ofifice,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C., 
and  must  reach  the  office  on  or  before  March  i. 

Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month    preceding   that   which    it  is   dated.      The  number   for 
March  will  be  procurable  on  February  20.      Competitors  will 
therefore  have  time  to  prepare  their  contributions. 


Some  Delicious   Cakes 

Prince's  Cake 
Beat  half  a  cupful  of  butter  and  a  cupful  of  sugar  to  a  cream  ; 
add  half  a  cupful  of  milk.  Well  sift  together  a  cupful  and  a  half 
of  flour,  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  a  pinch  of  salt  ; 
beat  thoroughly  with  the  sugar  and  butter  and  milk.  Beat  the 
whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir  in  at  the  last  minute 
a  small  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  lemon.  Bake  in  a  well- 
buttered  tin  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  When  cool,  cover  with 
icing  sugar,  and  add  any  ornaments  preferred. 

Honey  Gingerbread 
Mix  together  Haifa  pound  of  flour  and  the  same  quantity  of 
coarse  brown  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  well 
rubbed  in  ;  then  add  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  mix 
well.  Previously  extract  and  strain  the  juice  of  a  lemon  ;  add  it 
to  the  mixture  at  this  point.  Mix  all  together  with  sufficient 
golden  syrup  to  make  it  a  thin  paste.  Well  butter  a  tin,  and 
roll  the  mixture  on  it  until  very  thin.  Bake  until  quite  cooked, 
cut  into  strips  before  moving  from  the  tin,  and  lightly  roll  each 
strip  around  your  finger. 

A  Rice  Cake 

Beat  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream,  add  seven 
ounces  of  castor  sugar  and  beat  well  together  ;  drop  in  four 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  and  beat  well  after  each  one  has  been 
added.  Beat  for  a  good  twenty  minutes— on  no  account  less  ; 
then  add  very  gradually  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour  and  the 
same  quantity  of  ground  rice,  and  beat  for  another  ten  minutes; 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  essence.  Butter  a  cake  tin  and 
line  it  with  buttered  paper,  and  bake  in  a  gentle  o\en  lill 
thoroughly  cooked. 

Royal   Tea   Cakes 

Two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  eight  ounces  of  sugar, 
eight  ounces  of  flour,  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Beat  the 
butter  to  a  cream,  add  the  sugar  and  flour,  then  the  grated  rind 
of  a  lemon,  stir  in  the  eggs  well  beaten,  and  make  into  a  paste 
stiff  enough  to  roll  out.  Cut  into  rounds,  and  bake  on  floured 
tins  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
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■       ^0^^  Recommend 

3^  Delicious  I  Delicious 


Pureat  of  the  Pure. 
SOLD    EVERYWHERE. 

Ask  at  your  fcinfoctiotitTs  or  Stores  for 
Mackintosh's,  and  if  any  clitKciilty  hi  oliiain- 
iiij/  a  supply  send  us  tight  penny  stamps  for 
u  Very  Larife  Sample  Packet,  post  free. 

Acctpt  no  Substitute. 

JNO.  MACKINTOSH.  Ltd..  The  Toffee  Milli. 

HALIFAX. 


British  Boots  -for  British  Weather 


Norris's 


In  Narrow,  Medium,  and 
Broad  Toes. 
Made  from  our  celebrated 
HORSE-SKIM. 

The    late    Revd.   IIugH    PRICI-; 
IlfGHES  wrote-— "The  boots  are 
beautifully  made   and   equally 
comfortable." 

We  can  fit  you  by  post.     Send 
outline  of    foot  standing, 
or  boot,  with  re- 
mittance. 

niiutrated 
List, 
post 
free 


G.  NORRIS 


(Dept.  31),  55  d  56.  Bishoptgate 
Street  Within.  LONDON.  £.C. 

'jj.  KiiigW  illiam  Street ;  8.  Holhoru  Viaduct  ; 
iV  2p,  Si,  Swiihin's  I.ane  :  106.  London  \\  all,  li.C. 


28 
YEARS'  SUCCESS 


A3 
THE  UNIVERfSAL  REMEDY  FOR 

Coughs,  Colds, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Influenza,  Whooping- 

f  Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  | 

J  HAS  MADE 

1^   £ungTomc 

AN  AB30LUTE  NECESSITY  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION.— There  are  sn  many 

imHitoiit  I'f  tint  mccesitful,  and  therejore 

popular,  remedy  that  it  it  of  tlie  ulmxist 

importanre  yim    tkmild    me    the  nord 

"OW BRIDGE"    nlien   buying 

Lung  I'onir.  and  TAKE  NO 

SVBSTirUTE. 

Prepared  by 
,  W.T.  OWBRIOBE.  M  P.8.,  chemirt,  huU 

Sold  everywhere  in  bottles,  at 
UAid.,-u  »ii.,4<.  W.,«nd  lU 


FITTIHBS  «s^ 

New  and  Second-hand  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
School-Rooms.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  Pulpits, 
Lecterns,  Desks,  Forms,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  Machinery;  also  Cottages, 
Stables,  Coach  houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  Build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 

HARBROW'S 

IRON  BUILDING 
WORKS, 

A  djoining  South  Bermondse/ 
Station,  S.E. 

South  African  Branch-  Iron  Building  and  Joinery 

Works,  POINT  ROAD,  DURBAN,  NATAL. 
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Oaten  Wafers 
Beat  a  cup  of  fine  sugar  with  a  cup  of  butter  and  lard  in 
equal  quantities— half  a  cup  of  each  ;  add  a  well-beaten  egg 
and  a  cup  of  boiling  water,  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda 
dissolved  in  a  little  water,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  three  cups  of 
oatmeal  ;  add  enough  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough  after  all  the 
other  ingredients  are  mixed.  Wait  until  the  dough  is  cold 
before  preparing  it  for  the  oven,  then  roll  out  very  thin  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Small  Cherry  Cakes 
Mix  two  ounces  of  ground  rice,  six  ounces  of  flour,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  well  together,  taking  special  care 
that  there  are  no  lumps  in  the  latter  ;  then  rub  into  this  two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  some  candied  cherries  cut  in  halves. 
Beat  up  with  the  egg  previously  well  beaten,  and  a  little  milk 
to  make  it  moist  enough.  Place  a  half-cherry  on  the  top  of 
each  little  cake  after  it  is  placed  in  its  little  well-buttered  tin, 
and  bake  in  a  gentle  oven. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Minister's  Wife. — If  your  daughter  is  not  really  fond  of 
children,  I  think  you  would  be  acting  very  unwisely  in  sending 
her  to  the  Norland,  or  any  other  Home  of  that  sort.  No  girl 
who  is  not  really  fond  of  children  should  undertake  the  charge 
of  them  :  it  is  a  most  irksome  and  trying  life.  Why  do  you  not 
send  her  to  a  children's  hospital,  or  an  adults'  hospital,  to  receive 
a  training  as  a  hospital  nurse  ?  I  feel  sure  the  life  would  suit 
her  better ;  she  seems  far  better  suited  to  the  bustling  life  in 
such  a  place,  with  the  constant  change  and  interests  going  on 
around  all  day  long.  I  think  the  companionship  would  be 
good  for  her  too.  You  should  write  to  the  Secretary  for  all 
particulars.  If  you  prefer  a  children's  hospital,  write  to  the 
Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital,  or  to  the  "  Evelina  "  Hospital 
in  Southwark,  or  the  Home  and  Infirmary  for  Sick  Children, 
Lower  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Rasp. — Have  a  coarse  duster  or  flannel  and  a  plate  of  salt. 
Wash  the  India  matting  over  with  clean  water,  then  dip  the 
duster  into  the  salt  and  rub  the  matting  well  with  it,  the  way  of 
the  straw,  then  thoroughly  dry.  Never  use  soap  for  washing 
this  kind  of  matting,  it  turns  it  yellow. 

Hepzibah.— It  is  really  too  soon  to  advise  you  as  to  the 
colour  of  your  new  gown  ;  there  has  been  no  indication  yet  of 
what  will  be  the  favourites.  Write  to  me  again  next  month. 
Sow  your  antirrhinums  in  February  or  March,  in  pots  or  boxes 
in  gentle  heat,  scarcely  covering  the  seeds  with  earth.  Cover 
with  glass  and  paper  till  they  germinate,  prick  out  three  inches 
apart,  and  plant  outside  in  May  twelve  inches  apart.  Those 
with  the  striped  leaves  will  have  striped  flowers. 

Barbara  Allen. — The  lines  you  are  enquiring  about  occur 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Thackeray's  "  Philip."  The  whole  of  the 
paragraph  is  as  follows  :  "  Better  to  be  alone  in  the  world  and 

utterly  friendless,  than  to  have  sham  friends  and  no  sympathy 

ties  of  kindred  which  bind  one,  as  it  were,  to  the  corpse  of 
relationship,  and  oblige  one  to  bear  through  life  the  weight  and 
embraces  of  their  lifeless,  cold  connection."  If  you  have  not 
read  "  Phihp,"  I  advise  you  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  so. 

Rev.  G.  W.  T.— I  am  very  glad  to  know  the  author  of  those 
beautiful  lines  you  obtained  the  second  prize  for  in  the  "  Faith  " 
competition.  I  am  sure  many  of  my  readers  will  be  pleased, 
too,  to  know  that  Mary  Riley  Smith  wrote  them,  and  to  add  her 
name  to  the  verses  in  the  number  for  March,  1902. 

Marcia.— I  was  sorry  to  hear  you  had  been  having  so 
unpleasant  an  experience,  and  hope  you  are  better— well 
enough,  in  fact,  to  join  again  in  a  competition.  I  am  sure 
a  paper  from  you  on  the  new  subject  would  be  interesting. 
Apologies  were  unnecessary,  but  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mrs.  S.  P. — Thank  you  for  your  kindly  appreciation.  I  am 
sorry  you  were  not  successful,  but  hope  you  will  compete  for 
one  of  the  new  prizes  offered. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Morgan.—  I  did  not  receive  any  selection  from 
you  for  the  competition.  The  one  you  sent  had  never  reached 
me.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would,  I  venture  to  think,  have  received 
due  justice.  I  had  no  other  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  that 
took  the  second  prize. 


Several  correspondents  have  written  to  say  that  they  have 
back  numbers  of  THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY  to  dispose  of.  Their 
names  and  addresses  I  will  forward  on  applicants  sending  me  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope. 

Miss  E.  M.  (Arbroath)  has  Numbers  7  to  25  she  is  willing 
to  part  with.  She  also  writes  to  know  if  any  reader  has  the 
following  numbers  of  The  Family  Friend  to  dispose  of  :  January 
and  May  of  1872  ;  January,  March,  April,  and  December  of 
1873,  ''S  she  is  anxious  to  obtain  them. 

Miss  I.  M.  (Bedlington).— I  have  sent  your  name  and 
address  to  one  correspondent,  and  will  do  so  again  if  I  have 
further  enquiries. 

Miss  E.  F.  (Saltbum).— I  have  already  given  your  name 
and  address,  but  I  am  afraid  the  supply  has  become  greater 
than  the  demand. 

Emilv. — You  have  no  one  to  thank  but  yourself  for  the 
embarrassing  position  in  which  you  are  placed.  You  see 
probably  that  you  have  been  acting  a  dishonourable  part.  I 
am  afraid,  though,  you  do  not  see  that  the  most  honest  and 
best  course  now  is  to  confess  to  each  of  the  men  to  whom  you 
have  engaged  yourself  what  you  have  done.  That  they  should 
have  come  to  the  same  place,  have  met,  and  become  friends 
was  of  course  a  coincidence  you  could  not  have  foreseen,  but 
I  fail  to  see  that  it  is  any  excuse  for  your  conduct.  If  you  will 
take  advice,  you  will  tell  them  before  they  find  you  out  for 
themselves  ;  it  will,  at  any  rate,  be  making  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation.  It  is  no  use  for  you  to  hope  you  can  break  it  off  with 
your  second  lover,  and  so  settle  the  matter  ;  it  is  bound  to 
reach  the  ears  of  both  of  them  sooner  or  later.  At  any  moment, 
too,  the  two  men  may  speak  to  each  other  of  you.  Your  first 
fiance  may  see  your  photograph  in  the  possession  of  your 
second,  and,  if  he  did,  would  have  every  right  to  be  seriously 
annoyed.  Any  of  twenty  things  may  happen,  and  any  one  of 
them  would  put  you  in  the  worst  of  fights  in  a  man's  eyes.  I 
cannot  help  repeating  you  have  behaved  heartlessly. 

Mater. — I  know  of  more  than  one  excellent  recipe  for 
potato  soup.  The  following,  I  think,  you  will  find  very  good, 
and  quite  simple  to  make,  not  to  mention  another  charm  in  the 
eves  of  housekeepers  who  have  a  large  family  to  provide  for  on 
small  means  — its  very  small  cost.  Weigh  a  pound  of  potatoes  in 
their  skins,  peel  them,  and  cut  them  up  ;  also  peel  and  cut  up  a 
large  onion  (not  Spanish).  Put  the  potato  and  onion  into  a 
saucepan  with  an  ounce  of  butter  or  dripping,  and  shake  about 
until  the  fat  is  absorbed  ;  then  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
and  bring  to  the  boil,  and  then  let  it  simmer  until  the  vegetables 
are  thoroughly  cooked.  Pour  through  a  colander,  pressing  the 
vegetables  through  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk,  and  return  to  the  sauce- 
pan. Let  it  warm,  but  not  boil,  or  the  milk  will  curdle  ;  or  the 
milk  may  be  heated  separately  and  added  to  the  soup  the  last 
thing.  The  white  portion  of  celery  is  an  improvement,  or,  if 
that  is  not  to  be  had,  a  little  celery  salt  gives  it  a  delicious 
flavour  ;  but  with  the  latter  you  must,  of  course,  not  use  other 
salt  as  well — at  least,  only  a  very  little,  if  required. 

Emeline. — Can  any  reader  tell  Emeline   who  wrote    the 

lines  : 

Throw  away  Thy  rod, 
Throw  away  Thy  wrath  ; 

O  my  God, 
Take  the  gentle  path, 

and  where  she  can  find  the  rest  of  the  verse,  or  verses,  if  there 
are  any  ? 

Spring-Clean.— I  have  heard  that  blinds,  if  not  very  dirty, 
can  be  cleaned  very  nicely  by  the  following  means  :  Take  them 
down,  and  lay  them  along  a  large  table  ;  then  rub  them  well,  on 
each  side,  with  a  flannel  dipped  in  powdered  starch  mi.xed  to  a 
cream.  The  lace  and  all  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Roll  up  the  blinds  with  the  starch  on  them,  and  leave  them  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  starch,  and  the  dirt  with  it, 
may  be  rubbed  ofi'with  a  piece  of  clean  flannel. 

Anstice. 

Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents  and 
answer  any  questions  they  may  care  to  ask  connected  with  the 
Home  Department. 
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Gadburys 


ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  DRUGS,  ALKALI, 
OR  ANY  FOREIGN  SUBSTANCE. 

Refreshing,  Nourishing.  Invlgoratlnc- 


Cocoa 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefore  BEST. 


The  Editor  oT  "THE  LANCET," 
June  16,  1800,  says:  — 

"  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Messrs.  Cad- 
bury  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  objection  to  the 
addition  to  cocoa  of  certain  foreign  sub- 
stances. This  resource  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and,  indeed,  pernicious,  especially 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  cocoa  alone 
is  an  excellent  food  as  well  as  a  stimulant, 
having  a  salutary  action  upon  the  nerve 
centres." 


BENQER'S   FOOD   is 

not  only  highly  nutritive, 
but  is  most  easily  digested 
and  is  so  delicious  that  it 
is  enjoyed  by  Infants,  In- 
valids, Convalescents,  and 
the  aged. 


»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Macfarlane,  Lang  &  Qo. 

"  Granola  "  ^"oF^Lr"^  Digestive  Biscuits. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


PEACH  SiAce  CURTAINS 


BBNO  VOUR  ADDRESS  fur  I'eaclis  Illustrated  Catdlogue  and  Uuyer's  Guide  for  19J3.     The  most  complete  List  of  Lace  GihhIs  issued,     bxcepliouai  Value  in  all  L>ei>artiii«iiu.     W]UT£  TO-DAT. 
LACE  CURTAINS        I      GUIPURE  DART  I      ROLLER  BLINDS  I         CAPES  I      COLLARETTES  I  LADIES  ANr.  (.KNTS 

REAL  SWISS  I       MADRAS  MUSLINS        |      LACES.  ALL  MAKES      I  BLOUSES  |      TABLE  A.ND  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS        |  LOO.M  HOSIERY 

•^     I»OI*XJIjiJf\.R      X*.A.JElCX3]La,     21/-      Carriage  Paid.    DIRECT  FROM  THE  LOOMS. 

Lot  No.  336  contains:— I  pair  Rich  Artistic  Drawiny-roora  CurUuns.  4  yds.  !<  nt-.  ■■  \(ls.  widr,  2  rairs  alike  Handsome  DiniiiE-room  Curtairs.  choice  old  lace  design.  :»i  yds.  lony.  60  in.  wide.  1  pair 
oeat  Floral  Pattern  Bedroom  CurtaiiK.  t  yds.  loni;.  =-  in.  wide,  i  p^ir  new  fiisliitr.il>k-  ^^-h  Curtains  i  Table  Ortic.  rcna'<.<.;nc<-  det'i;ii.  i  Set  of  Duchessc  Toilet  Cover*,  one  tt  tn.  !<mjr.  *nd  five 
saudler.  Ecru  if  desired.  Tlie  Lot  sent  Carriay.^  Paid  for  21  -.  (  uMt  ii.t- r'  il  n  ligl.  nt  iti<-  I  mrire  l<  stilv  to  th<-  R.linl  V  \\,  itl..  M.irvrlki.s  \  aire  and  Durability.  First  Prac  M(cl.tl<.:  T..r.-n[o  i>>o ; 
Chicago.  1893.  S.  PEACH   &   SONS.  Lace   Curtain   Manufacturers,    Lister  Gate.   NOTTINGHAM.  [Established   IWT. 


ASTHMA  BELIEYER  li;< 


Jives  marvellousi 
.•M.MM.  .a.m.>^*«<..»«  .>  — -.«  and  lninudi..ii!l 
rreltcf  in  Asthmn,  Broncliitis  and  Whooping  Cough.  »oia  by  L 
Tall  Chemisis  in  Tins  at  Is,,  or  Post  Free  same  price  irouiM 
Lj.  HINKSMAN.  Chemist.  CARLUKE,  N.B..  who  will  send^ 
V.  any  applicant  a  FREE  TRIAL  packet  so  that  you  ^^ 
^-      may,  at  his  cost,  test  its  value  and  virtues.       ^ 


Piles. 


The  safest,  cleanest,  and  most  rapid  remedy  for  Piles  is  AMEL 

JELLY.     Prepared  with  harmless  natural  salts.     Slops  Bleeding. 

soothes  and  softens  immediately.    Leaves  no  slain.    Money  returned 

if  no   relief  experienced    within   24   hours.       Post    Free    I  I  J,    of 

AMEL,   142,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 


SPECIALTIES  IN  FURNITURE  AND  FABRICS. 

ALL      GOODS     CARRIAOE     PAID. 


PRICE     LIST    POST    FREE. 


W.S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

Jirtistie  7urnis6ers, 

63,    GEORGE    ST., 
EDINBURGH. 


All  Lovers  of  Artistic  Curtains 
should  see 

'The  Lonibardy' 
Curtain  Plush, 

50  inches  wide. 

A  lovely  rich  material  for  Cur- 
tains, Portieres  and  Draperies. 

In  6  Choice  Art  Shades. 
Patterns  Post  Free. 

3/9   per  yard. 


I  POLISHING-A  '[PLEASURE ! 

Lu..,,  ^STEPHENSON'S 
"!5i#     FURNITURE 

jl^m^    CREAM. 


Brigfitens  j 

Britisti 

l{on|es. 


STEPHENSON    BROS.,    LImlttd,   BRADFORD. 
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A   SAFE    REMEDY 


FOR  ALL 


SKIN  &  BLOOD  DISEASES 


Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  the  Worid-famed 

Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer,  is  warranted  to  cleanse 
the  blood  from  all  impurities  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  For  Eczema,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  Bad  Legs, 
Ulcers,  Glandular  Swellings,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases, 
Boils,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  its 
effects  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  only  real  Specific  for 
Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause 
from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  has  stood  the 

test  for  30  years,  and  thousands  of  testimonials  of 
wonderful  cures  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from 
anything  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  constitution  of 
either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  the  Proprietors 
solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores  throughout  the 
world,  price  2s.  9d.  per  bottle,  and  in  cases  con- 
taining six  times  the  quantity,  price  lis.,  sufficient 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of 
long-standing  cases. 

BEWARE   OF   WORTHLESS    IMITATIONS    AND 
SUBSTITUTES. 


RYSTOLEUM 

PAINTING 


THIS     BEAUTIFUL    ART. 


It    IS  easy.      It  is  inexpensive.      We  teach  you   FREE.      The  outfit 

costs    but   Mttle.   and  it  is  all  you   want.      Full   outfit   for  a  Guinea, 

with   a   full    course    of    instruction.        Write    for   particul.irs    to-dav 

Dept.  B.  M.,  ALSTON'S  Cryitoleum  Pepot,  Buruley. 


I 


DOH'T  COUGH  jor 
KEATING'S  LOZENGES 
EASILY  CURE 
THE  WORST  COUGH. 

One  gives  relief.  An  increasing 
sale  of  over  80  years  is  a  certain 
test  of  their  value.  Sold  in  13Jd. 
tins  everywhere. 


Always  used  in  Her  Majest/s  Households 

IXEY 

LEAD 

Black-Brilliant- Beautiful. 


The   Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  first  prize  in  the   February  Scripture  Competition  is. 
awarded  to — 

Nellie  Hesketh  (aged  12), 

65,  Brook  Street, 

Selby  ; 
the  second  prize  to — 

Mary  E.  Wilson  (aged  17), 
Oakdale  House, 

Chester-le-Street, 

Co.  Durham. 
Very  Highly  Commended 
(Not  in  Order  of  Merit) 
Tom  Curr  (this  paper  was  beautifully  illuminated),  Ernest 
Dakers,  Gwendoline  Johns,  Jack  Dakers,  William  Robert 
Maries,  Ellen  Florence  William,  Elsie  Smallwood,  William  M. 
Strathearn,  Ernest  Wilson,  Kenneth  Dickinson,  Maggie 
Southwell,  R.  S.  Paterson,  Gwen  Roberts,  Margaret  Moir, 
Elsie  Hickox,  E.  M.  Hunter,  Greville  McDonald  Polwarth, 
John  Muir  Hamilton,  Violet  Walker,  Arthur  Claude  Walker, 
Dorothy  M.  Turner,  Florence  Edwards,  W.  D.  Hunter,  Bessie 
Maguire,  F.  G.  Moore,  Ella  Curr,  Nellie  Curr,  Nathaniel 
Haskins,  Lilian  Emily  Engleburth,  Dyce  Taylor,  Ethel  Mary 
Back,  Lily  Maud  Bristow,  Katie  Radford,  Winnie  Fisher,. 
Beatrice  Bull,  Stanley  Hoatson,  Wilfrid  H.  Crook,  Guy 
Wiehen.  James  G.  Simpson,  Dorothy  Duggleby,  May  Loescher, 
W.  E.  A.  Clayton,  R.  S.  F.  Cameron,  Ethel  Hope  Kemp, 
Muriel  Sanders,  A.  J.  Coates,  Bessie  Coates,  A.  Stewart  Taylor, 
Muriel  Weatherhead,  Edith  Verna  Engvall,  Alice  Weatherhead, 
Cordelia  Rowlands,  Lovel  Mack,  Alec  Mack,  Ella  Lofts,  Donald 
W.  Vick,  Gertrude  L.  Snelling,  Barbara  Sarah  McLeod, 
Gwilym  Shenton  Edwards,  Charles  Cruickshank,  Hilda  Annie 
Wilcox. 

Strangely  enough  I  have  two  letters  from  little  nieces  about 
dolls  this  month.     I  am  very  pleased  to  print  them  : 

My  dear  Aunt  Matty, 

It  was  my  birthday  the  other  day.  I  had  a  lovely  party.  1 
invited  two  of  my  little  friends,  Sissy  Baxter  and  Lizzie  Winter, 
to  tea,  with  their  dolls.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  preparing 
for  the  party.  I  had  to  get  all  my  twenty-five  dolls  ready. 
I  had  to  brush  their  hair  and  tidy  their  dresses.  Tea  was 
lovely.  We  old  ones  had  proper  cups  and  plates,  and 
beside  us  sat  our  dolls,  with  dolls'  cups  and  saucers.  Lizzie 
brought  a  lovely  monkey  doll  she  had  given  her  at  Christmas, 
but  it  did  not  behave  nicely.  We  had  such  fun  !  I  hope  you 
will  like  my  letter.  We  had  sponge  cake  with  icing  on  for  tea. 
Your  loving  little  friend, 

Marian  Murray. 

I  liked  your  letter  very  much,  Marian.  Please  write  to  me 
again  soon.     Here  is  another  letter  about  dolls  : 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  am  fourteen  and  I  am  very  fond  of  dressing  dolls.  Mother 
says  I  will  sew  very  nicely,  she  thinks,  when  I  grow  up  :  then,  I 
mean  to  make  my  own  dresses.  Now  I  make  dolls'  things. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  nieces  might  like  to  know  how  I  dressed 
my  best  doll.  It  took  a  long  time.  I  got  a  piece  of  green  silk 
from  mother's  patch-bag  and  made  a  green  dress,  with  a  flounce 
at  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  and  I  trimmed  the  sleeves  and  neck 
with  narrow  white  lace,  and  I  made  a  lovely  white  silk  cap  with 
a  pink  rosette  for  her.  I  got  some  pink  ribbon  for  a  sash,  and 
I  think  it  looks  very  nice.  Her  name  is  Bertha.  I  still  like 
dolls,  though  I  am  in  my  teens. 

Yours  truly, 

Jeannie  Ward. 

Bertha  must  look  lovely,  Jeannie.  Has  she  got  fair  hair, 
and  do  you  pin  it  up  with  dolls'  hairpins  ? 

"  I  have  eight  hundred  stamps,"  writes  Lionel  Whistler. 
"  Can  any  one  tell  me  if  it  is  safe  to  buy  packets  .''  The  unused 
stamps  may  be  forgeries,  I  think."  Some  packets  are  very 
good,  I  think,  Lionel  ;  but  only  those  issued  by  good  firms. 
Often  packets  in  shops  are  not  worth  anything.  Lionel 
specially  collects  German  stamps,  and  has  about  forty.  Can 
anv  one  beat  this  ? 
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T.  H.  Carrington  sends  me  a  poem  which  1  gladly  print,  and 
i  think  it  is  very  nice  : 

How  lovely  is  the  country 

When  the  trees  are  frost  and  rime  ! 
Mow  lovely  is  the  country 

In  winter  time  I 

I  never  wish  to  live  in  town  ; 

And  when  I've  money  of  my  own 
A  house  I'll  build  far,  far  away 

•In  the  woods,  nor  leave  it  for  a  day. 

Mow  lovely  is  the  country 

When  summer  is  about  ! 
How  lovely  is  the  country 

When  all  the  flowers  are  out  ! 

I  would  enjoy  the  country  air, 

Enjoy  the  beauty  everywhere. 
And  all  the  pleasures  in  it — 

Enjoy  them  every  ininute ! 

1  wonder  how  many  of  you  agree  with  Tom  ? 

Marjory  Esdale  is  very  disheartened  because  she  has  never 
yet  won  a  prize  in  our  competitions.  Well,  Marjory,  keep  on 
trying,  and  you  will  do  better  and  better,  I  believe. 

AUNT     MATTY. 


Sno^w  Competition 


I  want  you  to  find  out  all  the  references  to  Snow  in  the 
Bible.  You  may  also  give  lines  from  hymns  where  Snow  is 
mentioned.  For  the  best  selections  two  lovely  books  will  be 
given. 

Please  send  in,  with  name,  age,  and  address  given  clearly, 
to  "Aunt  Matty,"  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.,  before 
March  2. 

Little  Ted 

"  I  SHOULD  like  to  win  that  prize,"  said  Ted  Halsey  to  his 
mother  one  evening  when  they  were  in  the  cosy  drawing-room 
together  ;  "  but  of  course  I  can't." 

"  Why  not  ? "  said  mother. 

"  Because  I'm  almost  the  youngest  in  the  class,  mother,  and 
I've  never  been  top  yet." 

"  Never  mind,  work  hard  ;  you  may  get  it.  Don't  say  you 
mean  to  win  it,  but  just  try  quietly  and  steadily." 

Little  Ted  nodded.  The  ne.xt  morning  he  rose  early,  and 
with  a  stumpy  pencil  and  large  sheet  of  paper  torn  from  an  old 
exercise-book  he  inade  out  a  time-table  : 

Extra    Work 
Before  breakfast       .         .         .     One  hour. 
Lunch  time       ....     Half  an  hour. 
After  tea  .....     Two  hours. 
=  Three  and  a  half  hours  extra  work. 

He  went  to  school  that  morning  with  an  air  of  dignity.  At 
the  end  of  school  he  went  up  to  Basil  Broadwood,  who  was 
at  the  top  of  the  French  class,  and  said,  "  Are  you  working  very 
hard,  Broadwood,  to  gain  the  French  prize  .'  " 

"  Yes,  moderately.  Little  Ted." 

Ted  was  always  called  "  Little  Ted  "  because  he  was  so  short, 
and  looked  more  like  ten  than  thirteen. 

"  1  think  I  would  like  to  get  it,"  he  said  boldly. 

Basil  laughed.     "  Oh  !  you  do,  do  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  wish  you  would  help  me  with  that  last  verb,  Broadwood ; 
I  can't  make  out  if  there  is  a  participle.     Please  do." 

■'Oh,  bother!  Stay" — as  Ted  turned  away  disappointed — 
" Where's  the  book?" 

Basil  inade  everything  very  clear  to  Ted,  and  corrected 
several  of  his  inistakes,  and  the  little  boy  went  home  in  the 
highest  spirits. 

■'  Father  would  be  very  proud  if  I  got  the  prize,  wouldn't 
he?"  Ted  said  that  night.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
Navy,  and  at  that  time  in  Japan. 

"Very  proud.  So  try  your  best,  Ted— your  very  best,' 
mother  said  eagerly. 

**«♦«■ 

The  examination  day  drew  near.  Basil  was  pretty  sure  of 
the  prize.  He  noticed  Ted's  eager  face  was  whiter  than  usual, 
but  the  little  boy  had  worked  his  way  up  to  second  in  the  class. 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 


(0 


•(2) 


(3) 


u) 


(5) 


(6) 


Ha.s  to-day  6,422  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
under  its  caie. 

Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES 
in  1902,  and  maintained  during  the 
year  9,785  Children. 

NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child, 
even  if  Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a 
Helpless  Infant. 

IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  67  new 
cases  every  week  from  all  over  the 
Kingdom. 

SEARCHES  FOR  AND  SEEKS  OUT 
Necessitous  Children  in  the  Slums  of  all 
our  Great  Towns. 


EARNEST  EFFORTS  are  unceasingly 
being  made  to  bring  all  the  Young  In- 
mates to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ. 

(7)  Gives    to    the    offspring   of   CHURCH- 

PEOPLE,  Church  of  England 
Teaching,  and  to  the  children  of 
Nonconformists,  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(8)  TOTAL    ABSTINENCE    is    inculcated 

as  a  life-long  duty. 

(9)  NO  ELECTION;  NO  WAITING  LIST; 

No  Money  Promise  ;  No  Barriers  on 
account  of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality, 
or  Physical  Health.  Destitution  is  the 
only  and  es.sential  qualification. 

•(10)  Has  already  RESCUED,  TRAINED, 
and  PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  48,057 
Orphan  Waifs. 

(II)  AT  LEAST  i;200  PER  DAY  is  required 
for  Food  alone. 

Will  not  kind  hearts  everywhere  pity  and 
help  Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need 
from   Hunger  and  Cold  and   Destitution? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Ciiairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

*  A  clerical  error  occurred  in  recent  advertisements. 
The  figures  as  now  given  are  accurate,  having  been 
finally  revised. 

Bankers -LONDON     AND    SOUTH-WESTERN    BANK. 
AND  PRESCOTT.  DliVISDALE  &  CO. 

Head  Offices— 
18  to  26,  STEPNRY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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A    WORD    OF    COUNSEL    TO    mOTHERS  ! 

If  your  little  ones  are  to  prrow  up  strong  and  healthy,  give 
them  a  dish  of  Porridge  daily — winter  and  summer  ;  but 
DO  NOT  feed  them  on  American  or  other  foreign  and 
inferior    oats,    no    matter  how    extensively    advertised. 


have  a  world-wide  reputation, 
and  are  rich  in  beneficial  pro- 
perties. The  Porridge  made 
from  "Provost"  Oats  is  liked 
by  adults,  it  makes  weakly 
children  strong,  and  keeps 
strong  children  str  ong. 


For  particulars  of  the  *'  Provost"  Oats  Gift  Spoon  (a  delightful  present 

for  Children),  see  leaflet  in  each  2-lb.  Packet  of  "  Provost  "  Oats. 
R,      ROBINSON      &      SONS,      ANNAN,      SCOTLAND. 


ALCOHOL  &  DRU6  HABITS 

THE  HUTTON-DIXON  HOME  CURE. 

Warranted  purely  vegetable,  free  from  Narcotics,  containing  no  Quinine. 
Cinchona  (bark),  or  similar  drugs,  but  a  high-class,  up-to-date  Phygieitl 
Home  TrentnienI,  which  necessitates  no  hypodermic  injections,  and  no 
loss  of  lime  from  business.  It  can  be  taken  privately  with  an 

Absolute  Certainty  of  a 
Permanent  Cure. 

Immediate  effect  of  this  treatment  is  calm,  restful  sleep,  steady  nerves, 
clear  brain,  and  removal  of  all  desire  for  alcoholic  drink,  or  drugs  of  any  kind. 

The  Sunday  Strand  Magazine,  in  an  article  on  the  Cure  of  the 
Drink  and  Drug  Crave,  says  :— "  ^s  /o  /he  success  of  this  treatntent  there 
does  not  appear  io  be  room  for  doubt.  It  seems  in  every  case  to  do  what  is 
claimed  for  it— viz.,  to  thoroughly  and  speedily  cure  the  drunkard  0/  his 
inordinate  craving,  and  to  restore  him  to  health  and  vigour." 

Particulars  and  testimonials,  signed  by  well-known  people,  may  be 
obtained  from 

Mr.  A.  H.  DIXON,  37,  Silverdale,  Sydenham,  Kent. 


THE   AUTHOR   OF 

"THE    HOUSE    WITH    THE    GREEN 
SHUTTERS." 


NOW    READY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

GEORGE 
DOUGLAS 
BROWN 

A  Biographical  Memoir  by 

CUTHBERT    LENNOX, 

and  Reminiscences  by 

ANDREW    MELROSE. 
With  Introduction  by  ANDREW    LANG. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  j?,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


"Is  there  any  second  prize,  sir?"  Basil  enquired  of  the 
French  master. 

There  was  not. 

Directly  after  school  Ted  rushed  home,  book  in  hand,  to  do 
the  precious  half- hour's  work  before  the  afternoon.  Basil 
strolled  after  him  whistling  and  thinking. 

Next  day  the  examination  began  at  ten.  Ted  was  there 
early.  He  seized  his  paper  and  began.  He  raised  his  head 
an  hour  afterwards  as  some  one  entered.  It  was  Basil.  Why 
had  he  been  late  ? 

"  I  only  did  five  questions,"  said  Basil,  coming  up  to  Ted 
after  it  was  over,  "so  I've  no  chance." 

"  Why  were  you  late,  Broadwood  ?  " 

"It  was  stupid  of  me,  wasn't  it?  I  was  lazy,"  Basil  said 
carelessly. 

It  came  to  pass  that  the  French  prize  was  awarded  to 
Little  Ted. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broadwood  could  not  understand  it.  But 
Basil  only  said,  "  Oh  !  he's  a  clever  little  chap,  and  a  good  sort. 
I  thought  he  would  get  it." 


Ray's  Disgrace 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  ever  trust  you  again,''  said  Mr. 
Burton,  very  sternly.  He  stood  by  his  desk  in  the  big  school- 
room. No  one  was  in  the  schoolroom  except  the  master  and 
the  boy. 

Ray  said,  "  Well,  sir,  I'm  sorry,"  in  the  faintest  tone 
imaginable. 

And  Mr.  Burton  answered  more  sharply  than  before  : 

"  Being  sorry  doesn't  help  matters." 

What  had  happened  was  this.  Ray  had  told  a  lie.  When 
asked  if  he  had  done  his  Latin  corrections,  he  had  boldly 
answered  "Yes,"  knowing  that  Mr.  Burton  scarcely  ever  looked 
at  them.  This  time,  however,  the  master,  who  had  been 
reading  an  article  on  "  Thoroughness"  at  home,  had  come  to 
school  in  a  thorough  frame  of  mind,  and  had  said,  "  Let  me  see 
them,  Stacey  "  ;  and  there  were  none  to  see. 

Now,  in  most  stories  there  is  great  excuse  for  the  heroes, 
should  they  have  done  wrong.  But  there  was  no  excuse  for 
Ray  ;  he  had  lied  deliberately.  He  stood  eyes  down  and  hands 
nervously  twisting  themselves — so  miserable. 

"  Look  here,  Stacey  ;  I've  noticed  before  you  were  not 
particular  about  telling  the  truth.  Stay  in  for  two  hours  and 
write  out  the  lines  I  will  set  for  you  directly,  and  think  yourself 
very  lucky  in  getting  off  so  easily.  Oh,  my  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Burton,  more  gently,  "  don't  you  see  that  it's  a  sin  against  God 
not  to  tell  the  truth.     Think  about  it,  Stacey — //iinJt  of  it." 

He  left  the  room  after  setting  the  lines  and  giving  him  a 
long,  sad  look. 

Ray  felt  wretched.  He  had  promised  to  get  home  early  that 
afternoon,  for  his  pretty  cousins  Dora  and  Maud  were  coming  to 
tea.  What  would  they  think  of  his  being  absent  ?  Stay,  he  could 
say  he  had  /lad  to  go  to  football,  and  no  one  would  find  out. 

He  wrote  out  his  lines  mechanically,  and  it  took  him  a  long 
time,  for  these  things  are  not  done  easily  ;  and  he  went  home 
slowly,  ashamed  of  himself.  "  May  I  not  tell  any  more  lies, 
please,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  the  dark  autumn  sky — "  please, 
God?" 

It  was  hard  to  get  in  and  meet  Dora  and  Maud,  dressed  in 
hats  and  cloaks,  just  going  off  to  the  station. 

"O/i,  Ray.'"  they  exclaimed,  "just  in  time!  Wherever 
have  you  been  ?  And  we  brought  our  picture  postcard  collec- 
tion specially  for  you  to  see,  and  now  it's  too  late  1 " 

"  Ray,"  said  his  mother  anxiously,  "  why  couldn't  you  have 
got  off  football  to-day  ?  It  was  rather  careless,  dear.  We 
waited  tea  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"  Don't  forget  your  honour,"  sounded  in  Ray's  ears, 
said,  with  a  tremendous  effort  and  very  crimson  cheeks  : 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Dora  and  Maud  ;  I'm  so  sorry,  mother. 
I  had  done  wrong,  and  had  to  stay  in  and  write  some  lines." 

It  was  really  hard  for  Ray  to  get  these  words  out. 

The  cousins  stared  a  little  and  said  good-bye.  Ray  ran 
upstairs— with  what  feeling  ?  The  best  feeling  of  all  to  have — 
that  he  would,  with  God's  help,  try  and  conquer  his  fault. 

This  was  not  very  long  ago  :  but  I  beheve  he  will  succeed, 
in  the  strength  of  Jesus. 


He 


But 
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A  Tenenfle   Wheel   ready  for 
Darning  on  Patent  Cushion. 


Things  Worth   Noting 

A  Popular  Housk  kor  Pianos.— No  home  is  complete 

nthout  a  piano,  and  nowadays  it  is  possible  to  procure  a  good, 

erviceabic  instrument  at  a  moderate  price,  so  there  is  no  reason 

fhy  the  homes  of  any  but  the  most  liumblc  should  be  incom- 

(lete.     A  piano  needs  to  be  selected  with  great  care  however,  as 

I  poor  one  is  not  cheap  at  any  price.     Messrs.  Jarrett  &  Goudge, 

'of  135,  Mare  Street,  Hackney,  are  a  firm  of  piano  manuf.acturers 

who  supply  the  public  direct  at  very  moderate  prices.     Their 

instruments  are  thoroughly  reliable,  and  can  be  had  at  prices 

ranging  from /[z  I  upwards.     They  publish  a  capital  illustrated 

catalogue,  which  they  offer  to  send  post  free  to  any  address. 

Fascinating  Work  for  Ladiks. — Messrs.  J.  Audley 
Sparrow  &  Co.,  of  20,  Cheapside,  London,  have,  by  the  intro- 
lUiction  of  an  ingenious  cushion,  designated  the  "  Taoro 
I'eneriffe  Lace  Cushion,"  ren- 
dered the  making  of  "  Teneriffe  " 
Wheel  Lace  quite  easy  and 
simple,  and  it  is  becoming  a  very 
fashionable  pastime  with  ladies, 
i'he  accompanying  illustration 
.;ives  a  good  idea  of  how  the 
I  iishion  is  used.  The  usual  toil- 
some withdrawal  of  the  pins  and 
replacement  of  them  is  entirely 
obviated,  and  to  prevent  the 
thread  catching  on  the  pin  heads 
when  using  the  needle,  a  guard 
ring  is  provided.  No  celluloid 
or  other  inflammable  substance 
is  used  in  the  manufacture,  and, 
indeed,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  cushion  may  be  considered 
indestructible.  Messrs.  J.  Audley  Sparrow  are  organising  a 
prize  competition  for  wheels  made  on  their  cushion,  and  you 
should  write  to  them  for  particulars  of  it.  Many  valuable  money 
prizes  are  offered,  including  one  of  ^10  and  two  of  £^,  also  one 
hundred  consolation  prizes  of  "Taoro"  Cushions  made  of  ebony 
and  silver-plated  fittings. 

Cash's  Frillincs.— It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  lady 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  Cash's  Frillings,  and  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  say  anything  about  them.  So  accustomed,  indeed, 
ire  the  majority  of  ladies  to  see  these  dainty  trimmings  upon 
iheir  blouses  and  underwear  that  they  have  come  to  regard  them 
as  indispensable  to  the  adornment  of  their  garments.  It  is  only 
natural  that  Cash's  Trimmings  should  be  so  very  popular.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  dainty,  and  the  selection  of  designs  is 
almost  unlimited.  They  will  always  be  found  to  wear  well, 
being  of  the  best  quality,  ver>' strong  and  serviceable,ialthough  at 
the  sameitime  reasonable  in  price.  They  are  easily  applied  to  the 
garments,  some  being  provided  with  drawing  cord,  woven  into  the 
cambric,  while  others  are  ruffled  and  banded.  Almost  every  good 
class  draper  stocks  Cash's  productions,  and  Messrs.  J.  &  J.  Cash, 
of  Coventry,  will  send  an  illustrated  booklet  giving  a  large  number 
of  illustrated  designs  land  patterns,  post  free  to  any  address. 

"  Lait  Larola." — Messrs.  M.  Beetham&  Son,  chemists,  of 
Cheltenham,  are  a  firm  who  have  made  themselves  famous 
through  the  introduction  of  many  excellent  toilet  preparations. 
That  sweet-scented  emollient  "  Lait  Larola,"  which  this  firm 
supply  in  bottles  at  61/.,  is.,  i.f.  gt/.,  or  21.  6rf.,  is  a  most  desirable 
preparation  for  keeping  the  skin  soft  and  velvety.  It  removes  and 
prevents  all  roughness,  redness,  sunburn,  irritation, and  chaps,and 
IS  free  from  poisonous  ingredients.  Among  other  preparations 
of  this  firm's,  "  Larola"  Toilet  Powder  maybe  mentioned.  It  is 
delightfully  cool  and  soothing  to  the  skin,  and  should  be  used 
with  the  former  preparation,  as  it  will  aid  it  in  keeping  the  skin 
clear  and  healthy,  and  free  it  from  unpleasant  moisture. 

Living  Photographs. — We  have  received  a  neat  and  most 
novel  advertising  medium.  It  is  an  instrument  called  the 
Biloscope,  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  lenses,  throws  two 
photos  into  one  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  in  a  wonderful  manner 
an  appearance  of  life  to  the  scene  depicted.  The  Bile  Bean 
Manufacturing  Co.  have,  we  are  informed,  just  placed  a 
mammoth  order  which  will  enable  them  to  supply  the  public 
with  an  instrument  at  the  price  of  6i/.  This  price  also  includes 
six  genuine  photos  of  interesting  and  varied  subjects  ;  while 
additional  sets  may  be  had  post  free  for  i^t/.  per  set.  The 
lenses  in  these  Biloscopes  are,  in  composition  and  manufacture, 
identically  the  same  as  those  supplied  for  more  expensive  instru- 
ments, the  only  difference  being  that  they  are  smaller.  Readers 
"f  The  ISritish  Monthly  can  obtain  one  of  these  novel 
instruments,  post  free,  by  forwarding  yt/.  in  stamps  to  Box  91, 
Bile  Bean  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Central  Distributing  Depot, 
Greek  Street,  Leeds  (Yorks). 

The  Fire  at  Vi-Cocoa  F'actorv.— Mr.  Thomas  Smith, 
the  chairman  of  Dr.  Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa,  Limited,  writes  :  "So 
many  enquiries  have  been  made  by  our  Vi-Cocoa  customers  as 
to  whether  the  recent  fire  at  the  Watford  factory  will  make  any 
difference  to  the  supply  of  Vi-Cocoa,  that  we  should  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  you  will  state  that  all  demands  for  the  same  can  be 
supplied,  without  the  slightest  delay,  from  the  London  factories, 
Bunhill  Row,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  and  the  Minories." 
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MARY 


BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF       ' 

''  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch." 

WITH     SIXTEEN     ILLUSTRATIONS. 

READY      FEBRUARY      28th. 
Price   5s. 


LONDON:  HODDER  AND 
STOUQHTON  -  -  27 
PATERNOSTER     ROW.      - 


Second  Edition.   Fourth  Thousand.    Price  5s. 


Mrs.  Wiggs th^  Cabbage  Patch 


By  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE.      Illustrated. 


The  AxHENiBUM  of  January  24,   1903,  says : — 

"  The  author  of  '  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch '  succeeds  very  well  in  the 
difficult  task  of  mixing  comic  humour  with 
the  right  amount  of  pathos.  Mrs.  Wiggs  is 
an  excellent  creation.  She  expresses  her  rule 
of  life — that  it  is  sinful  to  fuss — by  a  racy 
saying  that  is  well  worth  quoting  :  '  Ma  use' 
to  say  livin'  was  like  quiltin' — you  orter  keep 
the  peace  an'  do  away  with  the  scraps.'  For 
those  who  are  not  well  up  in  American  slang 
it  should  be  explained  that  a  '  scrap '  is  a 
fight.  Not  the  least  among  the  proofs  of  the 
writer's  cleverness  is  the  ingenuity  with  which 
she  works  in  a  love-story  of  the  well-to-do 
class  with  the  tale  of  Mrs.  Wiggs's  poverty 
and  cheerful  endurance.  The  book  is  full  of 
good  stuff  excellently  put  together." 


Lonoom: 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  j?,   PalertiaMer  Row,  E.C. 
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Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 
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COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

A  large  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 
The  Coarse  of  Study  prepares  for  Matriculation. 

Cambridge  Higher  &  Local,  R.A.M.,  R.C.M.,  &  ; 
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FREE    CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 
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Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,   Cambridge,  and 
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Special  attention  to  Modern  Languages  and  Science.     Home  Comforts.     Public  School  Training. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 

{Formerly  Independent  College). 
Headmaster— C  D.  Whittakek,  M.A.,  LL.M.,H.Sc 


A  HJGH  CLA^S  PUBLIC  :^CHOOL. 
Representatives  of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Unions,  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Calvin- 
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Prospectus  on  application. 
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Terms : 
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Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 
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Headmaster, 
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or  Rev.  John  Moore, 
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Nottingham. 

THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OAVN    GROUNDS    OF    30    ACRES. 

It  has  also  a  Gymnasium,  a  Sanatorium,  and  a  Chemical  LaboratoryJ^ 
All  the  rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.     Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and| 
Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  London.     Also  on  the  List  of  Seconder 
Schools  recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 
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The  British  Monthly 

m  Illustrated  Record  or  Religious  £ire  and  Ulork 


No.  29.      Vol.  III. 


APRIL,  1903 


Sixpence  Net 


NOTICES 

j1//  ccmmiinkatioHS  intetided  for  the  Editor  must  be  addresstd  to 
the  Editor  of  Tub  Hkitish  Monthly,  27,  rateimster  A'ow, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine, 
hvery  efort  will  be  made  to  retntn  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  > esponsib: e  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
aie  sent  to  him.  Contriliutions  for  the  next  number  of  Thb 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  April  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  by  April  i  at  latest. 


Illustrated  Notes 


The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  April  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Ne7i>sagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  cotntnunicate  with  them. 


THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY  for  May,  which  will  be 
published  on  April  20,  will  be  a  specially  attractive 
number,  containing  contributions  which  will  prove  in- 
teresting >o  all  classes  of  our  readers.  With  the  May 
number  will  be  given  away  a  beautifully  engraved  portrait 
of  Dr.  Horton,  the  well-known  minister  of  Lyndhurst  Road 
Church,  Hampstead,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Congregational 
Union  for  the  current  year.  A  handsome  portrait  of  Dr. 
Horton  will  also  appear  on  the  cover  of  the  magazine. 
Besides  the  usual  features,  the 
number  will  contain  a  full  and 
entertaining  account  of  the 
career  of  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd, 
who  has  succeeded  the  late 
Mr.  Quintin  Hogg  in  the 
Presidency  of  the  London 
Polytechnic.  Mr.  Studd,  who, 
like  his  predecessor,  is  an  old 
Etonian,  has  had  an  interesting 
career,  and  for  eighteen  years 
lias  toiled  whole-heartedly  for 
the  progress  of  the  famous 
institution  of  which  he  is  now 
the  head.  Another  notable 
feature  will  be  a  sketch  of  the 
career  of  Lord  Overtoun,  who 
of  recent  years  has  been  so 
prominent  in  the  religious  life 
of  Scotland.  The  contribution, 
which  will  constitute  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  account 
of  his  lordship's  career  that 
has  ever  been  published,  will 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
large,  varied,  and  e.xtremely 
fine  collection  of  pictures. 


THE   L.VIE    REV.   R.    McCHEVNE   EDG.\R,   D.U. 


The  death  of  Dr.  McCheyne  Edg.nr,  of  Dublin,  was 
preceded  by  a  long  and  trying  illncs.s,  during  which  he 
struggled  heroically  to  discharge  his  duties.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  able  men  who  never  quite  do  the  work  or  reach 
the  position  for  which  they  seem  to  lie  fitted.  Dr.  Edgar 
was  an  earnest  student.  His  reading  was  very  wide,  and 
his  books  abound  in  quotations.  All  of  ihem  have  a  certain 
value,  but  none  quite  reaches  the  first  rank.  It  seemed  to 
outsiders  that  he  should  have  been  appointed  to  a  theological 
chair  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  ;  but  he  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  pulpit.  There,  in  Adelaide  Road  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  did  excellent  work  for  many  years, 
numbering  in  his  congregation  from  time  to  time  men  of 
the  first  intellectual  mark.  He  was  most  faithful  in  every 
detail  of  duty,  and  took  special  interest  in  the  Presbyterian 
students  attending  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  his  preach- 
ing he  sometimes  developed  a  fine  and  original  vein  of 
reflection.  Dr.  Edgar  had  great  journalistic  gifts,  but  his 
incisive  pen  sometimes  made  him  enemies.  He  had 
the  kindest  of  hearts,  nevertheless,  and  will  be  much 
lamented. 

Bishop  Rvi.e,  who  has  been  translated  from  Exeter 
to  Winchester,  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  son  of  the  famous 
Evangelical  leader.  Bishop  Ryle  of  Liverpool  was  an 
Evangelical  of  the  Evangelicals,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible.  He 
was  al.so  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Romanising  tendencies 
in  the  Church  of  England.     His  son,  though  not  identified 

with  the  High  Church  party, 
is  as  little  identified  with  the 
Evangelicals.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent Hebrew  scholar,  and 
takes  precisely  the  same  attitude 
to  the  Higher  Criticism  as 
Canon  Driver.  He  has  con- 
demned extreme  practices  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but 
neither  in  his  preaching  nor 
in  his  public  addresses  does  he 
occupy  the  traditional  position 
of  Evangelical  Protestants. 

Bishop  Jacob,  who  has  been 
translated  from  Newcastle  to 
St.  Albans,  is  more  distinctly 
High  Church,  and  showed 
himself  an  assiduous  and  suc- 
cessful parish  organiser.  Bishop 
Lloyd,  who  goes  from  Thetford 
to  Newcastle,  is  well  known  in 
the  northern  city,  where  he 
ministered  for  many  years  in 
the  church  which  is  now  the 
Cathedral.  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
Principal    of    King's    College, 
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MRS.  ALICE  CALDWELL  RICE 

Author  of  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  whcse  new  kovEL  "  LovF.y 

Mary  "  has  just  bf.en  issued  bv  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton 

who  becomes  Bishop  of  Exeter,  is  a  New  Testament 
scholar  of  distinct  eminence,  and  as  a  theological  tutor  at 
Durham  he  won  great  popularity.  All  the  four  Bishops 
are  able,  moderate,  judicious  men. 

The  countless  readers  who  have  found  delight  in  the 
pages  of  John  Richard  Green's  "  Short  History  of  the 
English  People "  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the  great 
historian's  labours  as  a  clergyman  in  the  East  End  of 
London  are  about  to  be  fittingly  commemorated.  Mr. 
Green,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  aware,  had  charge  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  situated  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  Hoxton,  and  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  Cartmel- 
Robinson,  who  occupies  the  very  Vicarage  where  the  famous 
History  was  begun,  has  suggested  the  erection  of  a  Green 
Memorial  Hall  in  the  rear  of  the  Vicarage.  The  wife  of 
the  historian  has  written  Mr.  Cartmel-Robinson  heartily 
approving  of  the  idea.  "  It  is  a  very  pleasant  reflection  to 
me,''  says  Mrs.  Green,  "  that  there  should  be  a  memorial 
of  Mr.  Green  in  the  place  of  his  devoted  labours,  and  I 
thank  you  for  your  thought  of  keeping  his  name  remembered 
in  the  Hoxton  streets."  The  cost  of  the  John  Richard 
Green  Memorial  Hall,  which  is  urgently  required  for  the 
Church  organisations,  particularly  the  _^- 

Boys'    Brigade,  which   is   one   of  the  '  --=' 

largest  and  most  successful  in  London, 

is   estimated  at  ^2,000,   exclusive  of  ^- *   : 

the  site,  which  the  Vicar  is  giving. 
Only  half  of  the  amount  has  been 
raised  so  far,  ^^250  of  it  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  Here,  then,  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  admirers  of 
the  "Short  History"  paying  their 
debt  of  gratitude.  The  parish  of 
Hoxton,  we  may  add,  contains  7,800 
souls,  and  is  one  of  the  most  crowded, 
difficult,  and  discouraging  parts  of 
London.  Mr.  Cartmel-Robinson  has 
been  vicar  over  twelve  years,  and  has 
hud  to  restore  the  church  and  to  buy 
a  property  for  mission  buildings.  The 
most  hopeful  work  within  the  parish 
depends  for  its  progress  on  the  election 
of  the  new  building. 


Excellent  progress  is  being  made  with  the  Central 
Missions  scheme  of  the  London  Congregational  Union.  At 
the  time  of  writing  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Rev.  C. 
Silvester  Home  will  accept  the  invitation  to  take  over  the 
work  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
Mr.  Home  is  being  earnestly  pressed  by  many  friends  to 
remain  in  Kensington,  while  opinion  in  influential  circles 
turns  to  him  as  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Congregational 
Union.  Mr.  Home  was  actively  occupied  during  February 
and  March  addressing  meetings  on  the  Education  Act  at 
important  provincial  centres.  His  speeches  at  ALinchester 
and  Birmingham  confirm  Mr.  Campbell's  remark  that  he  is 
the  most  popular  platform  orator  in  the  Congregational 
body.  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  is  burdened  with  a  debt 
of  _;^8,ooo,  and  on  the  departure  of  the  late  pastor,  the 
Rev.  G.  A.  Suttle,  the  deacons  resolved  to  place  their 
large,  centrally  situated  buildings  in  the  hands  of  the 
London  Union.  The  work  will  be  mainly  amongst  the 
business  classes.  The  district  is  not  so  poor  as  that 
surrounding  Claremont,  and  the  poorest  inhabitants  are 
provided  for  to  some  extent  by  the  West  London  Mission 
in  Cleveland  Hall.  The  White  field  Memorial  Church  was 
formally  and  legally  dissolved  on  Thursday,  February  26. 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

The  First   Prize    of  One    Guinea    is   this   month 
awarded  to — 

Mr.  a.  Hanlev  S.mith, 

78,  Brunswick  Street, 

Manchester, 
for  the  photo  of  "  Gipsy  Smith  as  a  Sportsman." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 
to  — 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Gwvther,  B.A., 

New  Brighton, 
for  the  photo  of  "The  Liverpool  Congregational  Ministers' 
Board." 


THE  PROPOSED  JOHN  RICHARD  GREEN  MEMORI.\L  HALL,  HOLY  TRINITY,  HOXTON 
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The  excellent  photo- 
graph of  the  Liverpool 
Congregational  Ministers' 
Board  was  taken  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Gwyther,  B.A., 
of  New  Brighton.  The 
party  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing (the  names  are  given 
in  the  order  in  which  the 
men  are  represented,  be- 
ginning from  the  left) : 
Revs.  W.  L.  Roberts,  L. 
Weaver,  R.  E.  Long,  B.A., 
R.  G.  Soper,  B.A.,  James 
Knox,  M.A.,  Thomas 
Hadfield,  Mark  Simon, 
J.  C.  Neil,  M.A.,  B.D., 
Thomas  Gasquoine,  Luke 
Beaumont,  H.  Wilson, 
Thomas  Dunlop,  J. 
Mahood,  Joshua  Pedlar 
(Chairman  for  the  year), 
W.  S.  Rowland,  M.A., 
John  Yonge,  Matthew 
Stanley,  Robert  Veitch, 
M.A.,  W.  J.  Humberstone, 
G.  E.  Cheeseman,  J.  H. 
Ferguson,  M.A.,  F.  W. 
Nicholson,  W.  Thomas  (Chaiiman  for  1903),  J.  W.  Clarke, 
A.  Harding,  E.  G.  King,  W.  Redman,  A.T.S.,  and 
G.  A.  Brock,  B.A.  (Secretary).  The  Board  meets  on  the 
Monday  after  the  third  Sunday  in  each  of  the  winter 
months,  October  to  April,  at  the  Junior  Reform  Club, 
Stanley  Street,  Liverpool.-  Members  introduce  subjects 
for  discussion  in  the  order  in  which  they  join  the  Board. 
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The  subjects  are  usually 
those  which  are  uppermost 
in  the  ministerial  mind, 
and  the  debates  often  rise 
to  a  high  level.  The 
meetings  are  much  en- 
joyed, and  one  of  the 
things  a  minister  most 
regrets  on  leaving  the 
district,  is  the  fraternal 
gathering. 


GIPSY  SMITH  AS  A  SPORTSMAN 


Dr.  HoRTO.v  was 
warmly  welcomed  back  to 
Lyndhurst  Road,  Hamp- 
stead,  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  ^L-»rch.  He  has  now 
almost  entirely  recovered 
from  the  prostrating  effects 
of  his  severe  attack  of 
influenza,  and  hojies  to 
carry  out  all  the  duties  01 
his  position  as  Chairman 
of  the  Congregational 
Union.  Although  he  has 
now  been  more  than 
twenty-one  years  at  Hamp- 
stead,  his  preaching  has 
lost  nothing  in  freshness  and  power,  and  his  congrega- 
tions are  as  large  as  ever.  Much  visiting  is  required 
in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  a  membership  of  over  a 
thousand,  and  Dr.  Horton  spends  more  time  than  most 
ministers  in  this  department  of  a  pastor's  duty.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Daify  News  census  will  afford 
striking  evidence  that  the  most   prosperous  Churches   in 
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London  Nonconformity  are   those  whose    ministers   make 
a  practice  of  frequent  intercourse  with  their  people. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  E.  G.'\rvie,  who  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  New  College  and  Hackney 
College,  in  succession  to  Professor  Radford  Thompson, 
has  come  prominently  to  the  front  of  late.  He  has  held 
pastorates  at  Macduff  and  Montrose.  In  the  latter  town 
he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs.  But  he 
is  best  known  as  a  theologian,  and  especially  as  an 
expositor  of  Ritschl.  Professor  Garvie  occupies  the  Chair 
of  the  Scottish  Congregational  Union.  He  is  a  man  of 
high  linguistic  and  theological  attainments,  and  may  be 
classed  as  orthodox  in  theology.  He  is  certainly  a  great 
accession  to  the  theological  professoriate  of  Nonconformity. 
The  University  of  Glasgow  has  recently  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Campuell,  of  Toondee,  Santalia, 
upon  whom  the  Senate  of  St.  Andrews  University  has  just 
conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  missionaries  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  known  to  his  friends 
in  this  country  as  the  "  Livingstone  of  India,"  is  a  self- 
made  man.  Educated  at  the  Free  Church  School  at 
Wilkeston,  Midlothian,  he  began  life  as  a  mason  in  Edin- 
burgh. Coming  under  deep  religious  conviction  as  the  result 
of  reading  Dr.  Bonar's  "  Way  of  Peace,"  he  joined  the 
Barclay  Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  There  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  one  of  the  elders,  Dr.  CJraham,  a  retired 
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REV.   ANDREW  CAMPBELL,   D.D.,  OF  SANT.\LL\ 


Photo  hy  A.  Swan   Watson,  Edinburgh 

REV.   ALFRED  E.   GARVIE,  D.D. 

Indian  medical  officer  and  a  warm  friend  of  Indian  missions, 
especially  among  the  Santals,  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
inhabiting  the  hilly  regions  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
Calcutta.  This  acquaintanceship  determined  young  Camp- 
beirs  future  career.  On  July  i,  1872,  he  sailed  for 
India,  having  accepted  an  appointment  as  manager  of 
an  estate  in  Santalia,  a  post  which  afforded  him 
opportunities  for  Christian  work  as  well  as  for  ad- 
vancing the  social  welfare  of  the  Santals  by  developing 
agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.  For  several  years 
he  heartily  co-operated  with  the  Church's  missionaries, 
and  at  length,  in  1878,  he  joined  the  mission.  The 
spiritual  success  which  atended  his  work  was  so  great 
that  the  General  Assembly  sanctioned  his  ordination, 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  Free  Presbytery  of 
Calcutta  in  1881. 

—■..-*  -Si*--*- 
Mr.  Campbell  has  gained  a  remarkable  influence 
over  the  Santals.  At  intervals  they  gather  in  hundreds 
for  the  great  hunt.  In  these  hunts  Mr.  Campbell  is 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  natives,  a  feat  which  delights 
them  so  much  that  they  call  him  "  the  great  sahib  who 
defied  the  sun."  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  chief 
gathers  his  followers  together,  and  the  missionary  has 
an  opportunity  of  telling  them  the  way  to  salvation. 
Mr.  Campbell  was  first  stationed  at  Pachamba,  but 
afterwards  removed  to  Toondee,  where  he  now  labours. 
There  he  cleared  the  jungle  and  built  the  mission  house 
almost  entirely  with  his  own  hands.  Despite  his  arduous 
missionary  labours,  Mr.  Campbell  has  found  time  to 
do  an  enormous  amount  of  translation  work.  He  has 
published  a  dictionary  in  the  Santal  language,  towards 
the  cost  of  which  the  Indian  Government,  recognising 
its  value,  made  a  grant  of  money,  and  he  is  now  busily 
engaged,   along   with  others,  in    the   translation   of  the 
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Bible  into  the  native  tongue.  'I'his  devoted  missionary 
possesses  the  only  printing  press  in  that  pnrt  of  India,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  Santals  in  the  heart  of 
tlie  jungle  being  taught  to  work  this  agency  of  modern 
enlightenment.  Mr.  Campbell,  who  has  now  seen  thirty 
years'  service  in  a  trying  climate,  has  refused  to  lake 
furlough  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  but  the  Foreign 
Mission  Committee  of  the  Church  has  sent  an  urgent 
message,  and  he  is  now  on   his  way  home. 


.St.  Pktf.r's,  Walwokth,  of  which  the  newly  appointed 
Hon.  Canon  of  Roche.'-ter  Cathedral  is  Rector,  was  a 
prosperous  church  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last 
century.  Seat -rents  at 
one  time  produced  ;^6oo 
a  year,  and  offertories 
after  charity  sermons 
amounted  to  ^60.  But 
St.  Peter's  has  "  come 
down  in  the  world." 
Now  the  district  sur- 
rounding it  has  become 
one  of  the  poorest  and 
iTiost  crowded  in  the 
metropolis.  When  Canon 
Horsley  began  his  work 
in  the  parish  in  1894, 
the  Sunday  collections 
averaged  twelve  shillings. 
Canon  Horsley  came  to 
Walworth  from  Holy 
Trinity,  Woolwich,  where 
in  six  years  he  had  done 
much  to  improve  the 
homes  of  the  people,  and 
previously  he  was  for  ten 
years  Chaplain  of  H.M. 
Prison  at  Clerkenwell. 
Like  his  relative.  Pro- 
fessor Sir  Victor  Horsley, 
F.R.S.,  who,  by  the  way, 
takes  much  interest  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  recently 
headed  the  list  of  dona- 
tions towards  the  ex- 
penses of  cadets  going  to  camp.  Canon  Horsley  is  a 
zealous  Temperance  advocate.  He  speaks  on  Noncon- 
formist as  well  as  on  Church  platforms,  and  never  fails 
to  take  a  share  in  carrying  out  any  useful  reform.  The 
photograph  which  we  give  this  month  is  by  his  sister-in-law, 
and  is  very  characteristic.  Not  only  his  baby  great-niece, 
who  is  represented  with  him,  and  his  own  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters,  but  children  of  all  degrees  love 
and  trust  him.  The  Zoo  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's 
is  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  him  and  the  boys,  and  not 
long  ago  Canon  Horsley  showed  his  sympathy  with  girls' 
pursuits  by  acting  as  judge  in  a  cake-making  competition 
which  had  been  arranged  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Young 
-Abstainers'  Union.  He  makes  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
l)ig  wooden  pulpit  at  St.  Peter's,  as  he  stands  with  his  left 


REV.  CANON  HORSLEY  AND  HIS  GREAT-NIECE 


hand  resting  on  the  great  Bible  and  hi.s  long  U-ard  flowing 
down  over  his  white  surplice. 


Thf.  Rkv.  R.  J.  Campbei.1,  was  absent  from  the  City 
Temple  for  the  last  fortnight  of  March.  The  extraordinary 
interest  shown  in  his  Thursday  services  culminated  in  the 
week  after  he  had  received  the  invitation  to  succeed  Dr. 
Parker.  There  appeared  to  be  a  general  expectation  that 
Mr.  Campbell  would  make  some  announcement,  but  his 
first  public  statement  with  reference  to  the  call  was 
naturally  reserved  for  his  congregation  at  Brighton. 
Amongst  city  men  who  have   been  accustomed  for  years 

to  attend  •  Dr.  Parker's 
services,  there  has  been 
some  disappointment  at 
the  early  crowding  of  the 
church  during  the  past 
three  months.  Even  the 
heads  of  firms,  and  still 
more  their  employes, 
cannot  find  time  to  get 
to  the  City  Temple  half 
an  hour  before  the  service, 
and  when  they  arrive  at 
12  or  12.15  ihere  is  not 
even  standing  room.  The 
congregation  is  in  one 
sense  much  more  repre- 
sentative of  London 
churchgoers  as  a  whole 
than  ever  in  the  old 
days,  but  the  new  con- 
ditions are  hard  on  the 
business  men  whose 
luncheon  hour  is  sharply 
limited.  Dark  threats  of 
"turning  out  the  women" 
were  heard  from  the  dis- 
appointed ones  on  recent 
Thursdays.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  strange 
development  in  City 
Temple  history  if  the 
Thursday  service  became 
a  "  Men's  Own." 


The  Wesleyan  Church  at  Haroldswick,  Shetland,  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  the  most  northerly  place  of  worship 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
;^i,2oo  (including  the  manse),  of  which  sum  Dr.  Waller 
subscribed  ;^i,ooo.  It  is  well  attended,  the  chapel  being 
nearly  always  filled,  especially  at  the  Sunday  evening 
services.  The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  D.  B.  Stothard. 
The  chapel  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  low  hill,  between 
the  villages  of  Haroldswick  and  Norwick.  It  is  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  the  Scaw  of  Unst,  the  most  northerly 
point  of  land  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bainbridce,  who  has  been  unanimously 
selected  to  fill  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  British  Christian 
Endeavour  Union  during  the  ensuing  year,  belongs  to  the 
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WESLEVAN   CHURCH,    HAROLDSWICK,   UNST,   SHETLAND 

Methodist  New  Connexion.  He  is  Superintendent  of 
the  Sunderland  Circuit,  and,  is  known  throughout  his 
denomination  as  a  popular  and  hard- 
working minister.  To  Mr.  Bainbridge 
belongs  the  honour  of  founding  the 
first  Christian  Endeavour  Society  in 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  and 
he  held  the  secretaryship  of  this 
department  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge's  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  heartily  con- 
firmed by  the  National  Convention 
in  June. 


Hall  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  tremendous 
crush  at  the  doors.  Alihough  the  hall  seats 
only  three  thousand,  it  was  rumoured  that 
twenty-five  thousand,  and  even  thirty  thousand, 
tickets  had  been  disposed  of.  Hours  before 
the  meeting  the  entrances  were  blocked.  So 
desperate  was  the  crowding  at  the  doors  that 
amongst  the  platform  company  considerable 
nervousness  was  felt,  and  all  were  glad  when 
the  meeting  came  to  a  safe  and  tranquil  close. 
This  occasion  was  used  to  celebrate  the  semi- 
jubilee  of  the  London  evangelistic  choirs  which 
were  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Sankey  in  1875.  ^I""- 
Sankey  seemed  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and 
it  was  noticed  that  his  eyes  were  bright  and 
his  face  well  coloured.  He  wore  spectacles, 
but  only  for  reading.  Next  morning  he  said 
that  he  did  not  feel  the  slightest  fatigue  after 
his  arduous  exertions.  Mr.  Sankey's  home  has  for  some 
years  been  at  Brooklyn,  where  he  has  for  his  neighbour 
the  venerable  Dr.  Theodore  Cuyler. 


Readers  of  Harrison  Ainsworth's 
"  Lancashire  Witches  "  will  remember 
the  village  of  Downham,  and  Ralph 
Assheton.  Downham  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  hamlets  in  England,  and 
a  rather  interesting  custom  is  still 
observed  there.  At  the  village 
church,  on  January  30  every  year, 
a  special  sermon  is  preached,  for 
which  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  is 


ritotp  by  Ernest  C.  Argalt,    Truro 

REV.  W.    BAINBRIDGE 


It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Sankey  may  soon  complete  the 
Reminiscences  on  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  several  years.  The 
book  is  to  contain  accounts  of  his 
intercourse  with  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar, 
Dr.  William  Arnot,  Professor  Henry 
Drummond,  and  many  other  ministers 
who  took  part  in  the  first  great 
mission  of  the  early  seventies.  Mr. 
Sankey  noted  on  his  last  visit  that 
many  changes  had  taken  place  in 
London.  He  was  amazed  at  the 
rapid  increase  of  gigantic  hotels  and 
huge  blocks  of  residential  flats.  He 
himself  stayed  in  the  Russell  Hotel, 
which  reminded  him  of  the  palatial 
structures  of  the  great  American 
cities.      The    longest    journey     Mr. 

paid   £,2.      This   sum   of   money    was    left    two    hundred      Sankey  has   ever   taken  was   to    Palestine,  where   he    and 

years   ago    by   Ralph    Assheton,    of  Downham    Hall,    on      Mrs.  Sankey  spent  several  months. 

condition  that  every  year  on  the  above- 
mentioned   date    a   different   preacher    took 

for    his    text    either    Job    xix.    25,     26,    or 

Col.  iii.  3,  4.     For  over  two  hundred  years 

this   condition   has   been   observed,  and  as 

many  preachers  have  earned  twice  as  many 

sovereigns  by  expounding  these  texts.     Old 

men  living  in  the  village  remember  hearing 

the   same    text    preached    from    again    and 

agiin,  but  always  by  a  different   minister. 

Mr.  Sankey's  many  friends  in  England 
have  been  deeply  grieved  to  hear  that  he 
is  threatened  with  loss  of  sight.  His  illness 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  nervous  breakdown, 
the  result  of  over-work.  Mr.  Sankey's  last 
visit  to  London  was  paid  in  September, 
1900.     The  meeting  he  addressed  at  Exeter  downham  church 
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CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davif;s 

April  ^.—  I'aurs  Farewel.  to  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  28-38) 

Christianity  is  not  dependent  upon  any  one  man.     When 

the  hour  strikes,  even  a  Paul  must  say  "  Good-bye.''    And  what 

a  model  farewell-sermon  this  :    (1)  Take  heed  \xxiXa  yourselves. 

No  man  can  take  heed  to  his  neighbour  who  is  unable  to  take 

heed  to  himself.     You  must  be  raised  to  raise  ;  you  must  be 

blessed  to  bless  ;  you  must  be  saved  to  save.     (2)  Take  heed 

unto  the  flock.     Having  begun  with  self,  you  must  go  out  to 

others.     Egoism  must  make  way  for  altruism.     The  Christian 

is  no  self-centred  monk  lurking  in  his  cell,  but  a  philanthropist 

who  goes  about  doing  good  to  all  men.     Christianity  is  more 

than    a   Help-myself  Society— it    is   also  a   Help-one-another 

Society.     (3)  Take  heed  unto  the  wolves — the  heretics.     Paul 

loved  to  call  everything  by  its  right  name.    He  had  no  sympathy 

with  a  false  liberalism,  and  he  would  never  paint  the  gates  of 

Htules  with  the  colours  of  Heaven. 

What  a  splendid  Independent  the  Apostle  was  I  He  coveted 
no  man's  silver  or  gold,  but  worked  for  a  living  with  his  own 
hands.     He  loved  the  flock— ■Cor  sheep,  and  not  their  fleece  I 

April  12. —  The  Resurrection  (i  Cor.  xv.  20,  21,  50-58) 
The  empty  grave  of  Jesus  was  never  so  full  as  it  is  to-day. 
It  literally  overflows  with  blessed  hope  and  almighty  power 
and  triumphant  certainty.  "  But  now  Itath  Christ  risen."  He 
is  more  than  a  sweet  memory,  and  His  resurrection  is  more 
than  a  moral  rising.  A  Christian  scheme  without  the  empty 
grave  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament ;  it  is 
nothing  but  a  hard  code  of  ethics.  If  Jesus  be  no  more  alive 
than  Paul  or  Peter,  we  are  all  living  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

"  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead."  This  is  a  fad, 
and  no  man  can  afford  to  fight  with  facts.  Renan,  in  his 
"Vie  de  Jesus,"  goes  no  farther  than  the  grave  ;  but  Paul  goes 
far  beyond  the  Frenchman — he  goes  through  the  grave,  and 
beyond  it,  into  the  deathless  kingdom  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  The  resurrection  is  not  only  probable,  but 
certain,  and  it  is  firmly  established  by  many  convergent  proofs. 
The  OTC^r't' of  the  resurrection  we  understand  not.  but  the  truth 
of  it  we  joyfully  accept.  A  child  once  asked,  "  Father,  have 
they  put  little  Lucy  in  the  cold  ground?"  "  Yes,  dear,  in  the 
cold  ground  that  converts  ugly  seeds  into  beautiful  flowers." 
The  cemetery  is  a  sleeping-place— a  traveller's  rest  on  the  way 
to  the  Great  Beyond. 

April  \C).—  The  Law  of  Lo'i'e  (Rom.  xiii.  7-14) 

John  Randolph  once  said,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found  the 
philosopher's  stone  :  it  is  this,  '  Pay  as  you  go.'"  Owe  no  man 
anything  except  love.  Pay  this  debt  every  day  of  your  life ;  but 
never  pay  the  last  farthing  of  it.  Be  a  debtor  in  this  sense  to 
your  latest  breath. 

"  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  If  we  love  our  neigh- 
bours as  ourselves,  all  debts  will  soon  be  paid.  Set  love  at 
the  heart  of  things,  and  every  chaos  will  soon  blossom  into 
a  cosmos. 

"  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  ; "  or,  in  other  words,  "  Put 
ye  in  the  Lord  Jesus."  With  Christ  in  us,  as  a  mind  in  our 
rnind  and  a  heart  in  our  heart,  our  life  will  be  a  walk  in  the 
light,  and  not  a  revel  in  the  dark. 

April  26. — PauPs  Journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  3-12) 

"Like  attracts  like."  When  Paul  entered  a  city,  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  search  for  the  disciples.  The  humblest 
saint  was  an  object  of  affectionate  interest  to  the  Apostle. 

There  is  an  impression  abroad  that  Paul  was  a  hard,  dry, 
logical  man  ;  but  this  farewell  service  at  Tyre  reveals  him  as  a 
winsome,  lovable,  magnetic  man.  How  the  Tyrians  clung  to 
him,  and  knelt  on  the  beach,  and  prayed  for  him,  and  with 
"eyes  full  of  heart-break"  watched  his  ship  dip  over  the 
horizon  ! 

When  he  arrived  at  Caesarea,  Agabus  and  others  tried  to 
prevent  his  going  to  Jerusalem.  But  they  used  the  arguments 
of  mistaken  love.  They  tried  to  dissuade  him  because  the  path 
was  rough  ;  but  the  rough  way  is  often  the  right  way.  The  path 
to  Calvary  was  rough  ;  but  it  was  right.  Paul  was  man  enough 
to  resist  the  pleadings  of  his  friends.  "  A  curve  is  a  line  of 
beauty  ;  but  a  straight  line  is  the  line  of  duty,"  and  Paul  went 
straiiiht .'  He  loved  his  friends  well,  but  he  loved  duty  better. 
And  if  a  man  is  not  ready  to  die  for  Christ,  he  is  not  ready 
to  live  for  Him  ! 


By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

April  5. — Christ's  Teaching  about  Benefictnct  (}i\M.\.  vi.  1-4  ; 
Mark  xii.  41-44) 

Goodness  must  be  for  its  own  sake.  To  do  good  for  any 
purpose  of  show  is  to  dim  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  shining 
within.  "The  soul  which  has  cast  off  the  fetters  of  earth,  and 
returned  to  its  state  of  dignity  in  which  God  created  it,  knows 
the  relative  value  of  all  created  things.  .  .  .  The  brighter  the 
glass,  the  more  brilliantly  the  sun's  rays  sparkle  in  it ;  the  purer 
the  soul,  the  more  is  God  glorified  in  her."  Doing  good  to  be 
seen  of  men  darkens  and  dulls  the  glass  hardened  and  dries 
up  the  heart. 

"  Jesus  sat  .  .  .  and  beheld  hffw."  Not  only  the  amount, 
but  the  manner.  He  adds  the  manner  to  the  amount — or  sub- 
tracts it  from  it.  "  Much,"  with  a  loveless  heart,  came  to  less 
than  nothing  ;  "  two  mites,"  with  a  loving  heart,  came  to  be 
the  greatest  gift  there  that  day. 

April  12.— Christ's  Teaching  about  Immortality 
(John  xi.  17-27) 

Christ  gives  no  guarantee  of  immortality  except  His  Father 
and  Himself.  God  is  "the  God  of  the  living";  "I  am  the 
Life" — that  is  all.  We  may  consult  the  presentiments  of  the 
soul  ;  we  may  watch  the  foregleams  that  seem  to  shine  in 
the  heights  of  Nature  ;  but  they  are  inconstant  and  uncertain 
compared  with  the  sure  word  of  Christ.  If  He  is  the  Life,  all 
life  must  be  dear  to  Him.  "  His  Name  shall  be  in  their  fore- 
heads "  explains  all. 

Coleridge,  having  read  Charles  Tennyson  Turner's  sonnet 
"  Supposed  to  be  written  by  one  on  whom  the  Death  of  an 
Excellent  Woman  has  forced  the  Conviction  of  a  F'uture  State," 
remarked,  however  much  he  approved  the  lines,  that  he  was 
"  too  old,  weak,  and  suffering,"  to  have  any  ground  of  a  resur- 
rection to  life  but  that  which  he  breathed  forth  in  the  prayer, 
"  Almighty  Father,  of  Thy  free,  unmerited,  yea,  demerited,  love 
and  goodness,  have  mercy  on  me.  Thy  poor,  infirm,  sinful,  and 
most  miserable  creature,  for  Christ's  sake  !  " 

April  19. — Sanctifying  the  Sabbath  {Hch.  xiu.  15-22) 
Referring  to  LandseeHs  hunted  stag  in  "The  Sanctuary,"  rest- 
ing among  the  peaceful,  echoing  evening  hills  and  the  lonely  rush 
of  the  disturbed  wild  ducks  from  the  water-flags  into  the  amber 
air,  an  artist  and  writer  added,  "This  is  not  seldom  the  feeling 
with  which  I  escape  from  the  howling  pack  of  week-day  cares." 
Even  in  our  best  Sabbath-keeping,  is  there  not  too  keen  a 
sense  of  law  and  too  feeble  a  sense  of  boon  ?  God  did  not  mean 
His  day  to  shut  us  in,  as  if  we  were  under  guard  ;  He  meant  it 
to  be  a  door  opened  toward  Heaven.  Henry  Vaughan  has 
multiplied  dear  names  and  radiant  phrases  for  "  Sundays "  : 
"  Heaven  once  a  week  ; "  "  lamps  that  light  man  through  his  heap 
of  dark  days  ; "  "  God's  walking  hour  " — 

A  gleam  of  glory  after  six-days-showers ! 

A  clue 
That  guides  through  erring  hours ;  and  In  full  story 
A  taste  of  Heaven  on  earih. 

What  Sabbath  is  sanctified,  unless  it  means  all  that  to  us 

April  26. — An  Evening  with  Jewish  Missions 
(Rom.  ix.  t-5  ;  xi.  22-29) 

"  God  is  able  "  :  that  is  the  surest  hope  of  all  missions,  but 
peculiarly  so  of  Jewish  missions.  The  progress  of  the  work 
seems  discouragingly  slow  ;  and  yet  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Jewish  converts  during  the  last  century — according  to  Pastor 
de  la  Roi,  of  Breslau— numbered  altogether  some  100,000,  why 
should  we  lose  faith  ? 

Rabinowitch,  when  he  broke  with  Talmudic  religion,  looked 
at  first  to  Western  culture  for  help,  and  then  to  a  resettlement 
in  Palestine.  He  visited  the  Hc.ly  Land,  only  to  lose  his  last 
hope.  He  returned  to  South  Russia,  declaring,  "The  key  to 
the  Holy  Land  is  in  the  hands  of  our  Brother  Jesus."  The  South- 
Russian  Christian  movement  followed. 
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A  Moslem  Festival 


OF  all  the  many  picturesque  sights  to  be  seen  in  the 
Holy  City,  there  is  none  more  curious  or  more 
thoroughly  Eastern  than  that  familiarly  known  to  residents 
as  the  Nebi  Moussa  Procession.  This  is  really  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Moses,  near  Jericho,  which  is 
undertaken  every  year  by  crowds  of  Moslems,  who  come  to 
Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  and  from  other 
countries  also,  for  the  purpose. 

For  some  days  before  the  procession  starts,  which  it 
always  does  upon  a  Friday,  the  city  seems  to  wake  up  into 
new  life  and  to  breathe  a  little  quicker  in  anticipation  of  the 
great  holiday.  Small 
companies  of  dark, 
sturdy-looking  fellahin, 
men  and  women,  come 
into  Jerusalem  from 
the  outlying  districts 
such  as  Nablous,  Gaza, 
and  Hebron,  bringing 
the  flags  of  their  towns 
and  villages  to  swell 
the  great  procession. 
The  people  are  dressed 
in  their  best,  and  some 
of  the  men  carry  long, 
old-fashioned  guns, 
while  others  walk  in 
front  of  the  flags  beat- 
ing drums  and  cym- 
bals. Every  village 
and  town  sends  up 
"  its  tale  of  men,"  with 
one  or  more  flags;  and 
though  Arabs  of  an 
older  generation  speak 
regretfully  of  the  good 
old  days  when  the 
men  of  Jerusalem  went 
out  to  meet  each  new 
arrival,  foreigners  think 
that  the  procession  of 
to-day  would  be  hard 
to  surpass  in  interest 
and  beauty. 

The  city  is  early 
astir  on  the  great 
Friday ;  the  women  and  children  in  their  brightest  attire  go 
forth  to  secure  good  places  from  which  to  view  the  procession. 
Time  is  no  object  to  the  Eastern,  who  is  most  content  to 
shut  up  the  dark  little  house  in  the  town,  and  sit  under  the 
trees  in  the  fields  outside  the  walls,  eating  and  chattering 
the  whole  day  long  from  early  morning  till  sunset.  By 
half-past  twelve,  when  Europeans  (full  early,  too)  begin  to 
arrive  upon  the  scene,  the  whole  route  of  the  procession  is 
crowded.  Take  up  your  position  in  the  crowd  an  hour, 
two  hours,  before  the  procession  is  due ;  you  will  not  be 
dull  a  single  moment.  For  there  is  no  crowd  like  an 
Eastern  crowd,  so  picturesque,  so  unfailingly  good-tempered 
and  courteous. 

Standing  near  the  Latin  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  we  get 
the  best  view  possible.  Directly  opposite  are  the  beautiful, 
battlemented  walls  of  the  city,  crowded  to-day  with  women, 
who,  in  their  izzahs  (a  kind  of  sheet,  worn  out  of  doors) 
and   rainbow-coloured    parasols,    lend    a    most  attractive 


brightness  to  the  scene.  Indeed,  women  and  children  are 
everywhere  to  the  fore  to-day  —on  the  tops  of  walls  and 
houses,  lining  the  roads  on  either  side,  chattering  gaily  and 
incessantly.  To  the  right  is  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  through 
which  the  procession  will  come,  and  on  a  high  mound  to 
the  left  of  the  Gate  are  stationed  two  cannon,  which  will  be 
fired  twenty-one  times  when  the  great  Flag  of  Nebi  Moussa 
leaves  the  Mosque,  where  prayers  are  first  said. 

The  crowd  begins  to  increase,  carriages  come  down  the 
steep  hill  from  the  city,  the  drivers  shouting  wildly  to  the 
people,   who  pursue  their  way  calmly  and  take  no  notice. 

It  is  a  wonder  that 
no  one  is  run  over, 
for  even  little  children 
stray  about  in  the 
crowd,  apparently 
alone ;  yet  carriage 
accidents  are  peculiarly 
rare  in  Jerusalem. 

The  carriages  draw 
up  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  near  the  Tomb  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the 
occupants  either  get 
out  and  stroll  about, 
or  else  remain  inside, 
smoking,  to  view  the 
scene  from  the  shade. 
The  horses  of  our 
carriage  begin  to  fight 
with  those  near  them  ; 
the  driver  pulls  them 
farther  away.  Another 
carriage,  heedlessly 
pursuing  its  way  up  an 
already  crowded  side- 
road,  nearly  runs  over 
a  man  on  a  donkey, 
a  Greek  priest,  and 
a  couple  of  Turkish 
officers.  The  officers 
amiably  retire  from  the 
crush ;  the  Greek  priest 
alone  is  put  out,  and 
he,  having  relieved  his 
feelings  by  breaking  a 
large  white  umbrella  upon  the  driver's  head,  seems  to 
recover  his  temper  at  once.  We  see  him  afterwards  trying 
to  shelter  himself  under  the  remnants  of  the  umbrella. 
Men  and  boys  with  trays  of  melting  sweets,  cakes,  and 
glasses  of  syrup  and  lemonade  (well  warmed  by  the  sun), 
do  a  thriving  trade ;  and  so  does  the  man  with  a  load  of 
rough  wooden  toys  and  paper  windmills. 

\Ve  prefer  to  stand  in  the  crowd,  and  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  near  a  soldier  who  is  stationed  there  to  keep 
order.  True  to  the  traditions  of  his  kind,  he  constitutes 
himself  the  guardian  of  the  foreigners,  and  will  allow  no  one 
to  stand  in  front,  be  it  never  so  small  a  child.  He  refuses, 
moreover,  to  accept  any  present  for  his  trouble.  There  is 
no  pushing,  no  staring,  no  rudeness;  nowhere  are  foreigners, 
and  ladies  especially,  safer  from  all  annoyance  than  near 
the  much-abused  Turkish  soldier. 

A  puff  of  smoke  and  a  loud  crash  !  The  first  cannon 
has    fired  :  the    Flag   has  left  the  Mosque.     All   eyes   are 
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■turned  towards  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  whence,  after  what 
seems  a  very  long  interval,  emerge  the  first  flags. 

How  can  one  describe  this  wonderful  procession  as  it 
passes  slowly  along,  with  noise  of  shouting  and  singing,  the 
beating  of  drums  and  clashing  of  cymbals  ?  Men  dance 
and  leap,  waving  swords  and  sticks ;  one  or  two  even  swarm 
up  on  to  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  their  companions  and 
dance  there.  Every  town  and  village  of  any  importance 
has  sent  up  its  flags  and  its  men — such  bronzed,  sturdy- 
looking  men,  not  tall  as  a  rule,  but  magnificently  strong 
and  muscular.  The  flags  are  of  all  colours,  but  chiefly  of 
red,  with  borders  and  fringes  to  them,  and  texts  from  the 
Koran  embroidered  in  Arabic  writing  in  the  centre.  Many 
of  them  have  votive  handkerchiefs  tied  to  the  top  of  the 
staff  by  the  women,  in  fulfilment  of  vows.  Each  procession 
goes  by  in  its  order,  with  a  slight  interval  before  the  next 
one  follows — a  wise  precaution  which  prevents  quarrels  and 
confusion. 

With  the  Nablous  flag  comes  an  Indian  dervish,  his 
matted  locks  uncovered,  his  thin  hands  moving  incessantly, 
his  eyes  fixed  in  a  strange,  unseeing  stare.  The  absolute 
changelessness  of  his  expression  is  rather  terrible.  We  hail 
almost  with  relief  the  leaping,  shouting  dervishes,  also  from 
India,  who  come  with  the  Hebron  flags  ;  yet  these  men, 
too,  are  rather  dreadful,  with  sharp  skewers  through  their 
lips  and  cheeks,  mad  for  the  time  being  with  religious 
fanaticism. 

More  flags,  more  shouting  enthusiasts,  more  flashing 
swords,  and  now  the  great  Flag  of  Nebi  Moussa  draws  in 
sight. 

Before  it  comes  the  military  band,  playing  a  weird  but 
not  untuneful  Turkish  melody.  As  we  are  in  the  forefront 
of  the  crowd,  we  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  noise,  which  is 


deafening.  A  bugler,  tired  of  the  one  monotonoUH  note  which 
seems  to  be  his  only  share  in  the  tune,  removes  the  bugle 
from  his  lips  and  puffs  at  a  cigarette  instead.  Next  come 
the  infantry  (about  150  of  them,  four  abreast),  marching 
carelessly  and  raising  clouds  of  dust :  their  uniforms  and 
general  appearance  leave  something  to  be  desired,  but  they 
have  nice  open  faces  and  bright,  dark  eyes,  and  their 
bayonets  flash  merrily  in  the  sun. 

After  these  the  cavalry,  as  fine  a  set  of  men  as  one 
could  see  anywhere,  sitting  their  horses  with  the  inimitable 
ease  of  the  Arab,  who  can  ride  almost  before  he  can  walk. 
The  oflficers  in  most  cases  look  rather  bored.  A  new 
feature  of  the  procession  this  year  are  ten  men  and  an 
officer  of  the  Camel  Corps  mounted  on  graceful  camels, 
whose  swinging  step  is  very  different  from  the  lurching 
stride  of  the  beast  of  burden  with  which  Jerusalem  is 
familiar.  These  men  come  from  Beersheba,  beyond  Hebron, 
and  create  something  of  a  sensation. 

And  now,  immediately  before  the  Flag,  walks  the  head 
sheikh  of  the  Mosque,  bearing  a  curiously  shaped  iron 
mace  upon  a  long  staff;  then  the  Flag  itself,  of  beautiful 
green,  with  a  heavy  gold  fringe  and  gold  lettering.  It  is 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  Flag  of  Nebi  Daoud  (Prophet 
David)  and  the  Flag  of  Mohammed.  These  three  great 
Flags  are  borne  by  members  of  the  oldest  Moslem  families 
in  Jerusalem— an  hereditary  privilege  descending  from 
father  to  eldest  son.  The  bearers  are  mounted  on  horses. 
Behind  the  Flags  ride  the  Mufti  and  the  Sheikh  of  Nebi 
Moussa — old  men  of  dignified  and  reverend  appearance. 
The  procession  tails  off  into  a  motley  crowd  of  townspeople 
and  fellahin. 

And  all  the  time  the  cannon  snap  out  at  intervals  the 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  like  an  angry  dog  demanding 
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notice;  but  in  the  interest  and  tumult  of  the  crowd  their 
sound  is  unheeded,  almost  unheard. 

The  procession  winds  slowly  up  the  steep,  unshaded 
hill,  past  Gethsemane,  to  where,  on  the  brow,  are  pitched 
two  tents  for  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem  and  some  of  the  chief 
effendiyeh  (gentlemen).  Here  a  brief  halt  is  made  for 
prayers ;  and  then  those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  farther 
return  to  the  city.  The  Flags  of  David  and  Mohammed  are 
taken  back  to  the  Mosque  ;  but  the  Flag  of  Nebi  Moussa 
must  always  go  down  to  Jericho,  and  be  laid  upon  the  Tomb 
of  Moses. 

We  now  return  to  our  carriage  (which  manages  somehow 
to  extricate  itself  from  the  crush  of  carriages,  horses,  and 
people  without  mishap),  and  drive  up  as  far  as  the  turning  to 
St.  Stephen's  Gate,  where  we  draw  up  and  wait  to  see  the 
rest  of  the  procession  returning.  We  have  an  excellent 
view  of  it  all  again — once  more  admire  the  dancers,  the  der- 
vishes, the  cavalry,  for  it  is  impossible  to  weary  of  such  a 
sight.  We  wait  until  the  Pasha,  with  his  escort  of  five  out- 
riders, has  driven  by,  acknowledging  with  the  same  grave 
courtesy  the  salutes  of  high  and,  low  alike  ;  then  we  give 
the  word  to  our  driver,  and  turn  our  backs  regretfully  upon 
the  brilliant,  fascinating  throngs. 

The  procession  reaches  Nebi  Moussa  after  dark.     Here 


there  is  a  large  building  with  about  fifty  rooms,  where  as 
many  as  can  be  are  put  up ;  the  rest  of  the  people,  and 
they  are  legion,  camp  near  by  in  tents.  The  mosque  con- 
taining the  Tomb  of  Moses  adjoins  the  house.  It  is 
however,  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Moslems  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  actual  tomb  ;  indeed,  they  hold  the  same 
story  as  we  do  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses.  But,  as 
a  Moslem  said  to  the  writer,  "  The  grave  must  be  some- 
where, and  why  not  keep  this  place  in  commemoration?" 
The  site  owes  its  origin,  it  is  believed,  to  a  Greek 
monk  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  who  claimed  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  in 
a  vision. 

The  Moslems  keep  high  holiday  down  at  Nebi  Moussa. 
Two  of  the  great  families  of  Jerusalem  provide  between 
them  the  food,  which  is  free  to  all ;  any  traveller  is  enter- 
tained, and  even  Christians  and  foreigners  are  most  heartily 
welcomed.  This  continues  until  the  following  Thursday, 
when  the  procession  returns  to  Jeusalem  with  much  the 
same  observances,  but  with  considerably  less  pomp. 

The  three  great  Flags  of  Moses,  David,  and  Mohommed 
are  kept  in  silver  boxes  in  the  Mosque,  and  the  other  flags 
are  taken  back  to  the  towns  and  villages  whence  they  came, 
there  to  remain  until  the  following  year. 

Emily  May. 


Unexpected  Light* 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 

"  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light:'' — Zech.  xiv.  7. 


I  DO  not  know  the  meaning  of  these  words  apocalypti- 
cally. Zechariah  is  one  of  the  apocalyptic  books  of 
the  holy  volume.  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Revelation — ■ 
these  books  are  full  of  mystery,  and  the  more  you  attempt 
to  solve  the  mystery  the  more  profoundly  you  are  lost  in  it. 
But  what  beautiful  words  there  are  in  the  cloud,  and  what 
eyes  of  the  soul  has  he  who  can  see  them  and  read  them 
out  to  us,  and  make  us  rich  with  holy  promise  and  hope  ! 
Let  us  take  this  text,  by  way  of  accommodation,  for  spiritual 
uses,  and  not  for  mean  and  worthless  calculations  as  to 
times  and  seasons,  about  which  no  man  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  in  the  world. 

"  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light.''  This  must  be 
true  :  it  sounds  true,  it  feels  true.  -  The  soul  is  no  fool  to 
be  deceived  by  false  words  in  the  time  of  its  agony  and 
penitence  and  sense  of  helplessness  ;  the  soul  is  then  acute 
in  all  its  senses.  Sometimes  we  read,  "As  it  is  written  in 
the  prophecy  of "  this  or  that  prophet.  So  far,  so  good  ; 
we  can  turn  to  the  reference  and  verify  it.  But  in  other 
cases  it  says,  "  That  the  word  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah."  That  is  a  different 
matter.  Poor  readers  of  the  Bible  think  that  written  and 
spoken  are  equal  to  the  same  thing.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
That  which  was  written  in  the  prophet,  that  is  verifiable  or 
otherwise  ;  but  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet — the 
sparks,  the  flashes,  the  things  unremembered  by  the  speaker 
himself — these  are  in  some  mysterious  but  sure  way  gathered 
up  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  so  the  Bible  multiplies.  This 
man  remembers  one  sentence  distinctly  :  "  Then  remem- 
bered they  the  words  that  were  spoken  by  the  Lord  Jesus  "  ; 
"  Remembering  how  the  Lord  Jesus  said.  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  People  have  been  hunting  up 
concordances  for  centuries    in    order  to   find  where  these 

*  Sermon  preached  at  the  City  Temple, 


words  were  said  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  You  cannot  trace  the 
living  air,  the  songs  that  fill  the  atmosphere  without  the 
printer's  aid.  Yet  this  one  thing  we  know,  whether  Jesus 
Christ  could  have  said  it  or  not.  That  is  what  is  called  the 
verifying  faculty — that  faculty  which  assays  things  that  are 
reported  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  say, 
"  Let  us  hear  these  words,"  and  instantly,  account  for  it  as 
you  like,  we  say,  "  No  ;  these  words  were  never  spoken  by 
the  Son  of  man."  How  do  you  know?  By  knowing.  It 
is  a  curious  commerce,  that  which  goes  on  between  the 
soul  and  the  heavens,  between  the  spirit  of  man  and  the 
Spirit  of  God.  In  other  cases  words  are  reported  to  us  as 
having  been  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  say,  "  Certainly  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  authorship  of  these  words."  We 
see  the  beauties  of  heaven  upon  them,  as  it  were ;  we  see 
them  like  living  angel-birds,  and  we  know  them  by  their 
very  plumage.  You  cannot  deceive  one  who  is  an  intimate 
companion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  by  submitting  to  that  com- 
panion certain  counterfeit  words,  telling  him  that  his  Lord 
spake  these  words.  The  moment  he  sees  them  he  burns 
them  with  his  very  glance  ;  he  sends  fire  through  them  by 
the  very  scorn  of  his  face  ;  he  knows  that  they  are  not  true. 
So  it  ought  to  be  amongst  ourselves.  You  are  told  that  a 
friend  said  so-and-so  of  you.  Your  reply  would  be,  "  No  ; 
he  never  said  that :  I  know  him  too  well.  I  cannot 
admit  that  such  words  came  from  the  lips  of  my  friend — 
never  !  "  How  do  you  know  ?  By  knowing,  by  masonry, 
by  communion — a  word  that  ought  to  be  preached  upon 
very  much — of  the  soul.  You  need  no  written  proof,  no 
testified  signature  witnessed  by  persons  who  saw  the  writing 
and  who  signed  the  attestation  in  the  presence  of  one 
another — all  that  will  be  necessary  for  legal  forms  and  dis- 
putable documents  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  what  the  friend 
Thursday  morning,   November  22,   1900. 
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said  or  the  friend  thought,  you  know  it,  you  want  no  attest- 
ing seal.  So  it  is  with  the  spoken  words  as  certainly  as 
with  the  written  words. 

I  do  not  know  what  processes  are  going  on  at  this 
moment  in  teaching  holy  men  who  live  away  from  the 
street  and  the  noise ;  I  cannot  tell  what  my  Lord  is  saying 
to  such  people  of  to-day  ;  as  to  what  Jeremiah  said  and 
Ezekiel,  I  do  not  know  the  whole  genesis  and  process  of 
this  interstitial  prophecy,  this  filling  up  of  gaps,  this  making 
\ip  of  the  hiatus,  so  that  the  whole  line  may  run  like  an 
imbroken  river.  Of  this  I  am  perfectly  confident,  that  the 
great  Bible-reader  has  yet  to  come.  "  At  evening  time  it 
shall  be  light."  O  my  God,  how  I  thank  Thee  for  a  pro- 
mise of  light !  I  need  it  so  much  in  these  dark  days, 
which  are  neither  autumn  nor  winter,  but  the  end  ot  one 
and  the  beginning  of  the  other;  and  this  intercommingling 
of  shades  and  lights,  and  this  sudden  unrolling  of  fog  and 
cloud,  who  can  tell  what  period  of  the  day  or  the  night 
it  is?  I  thank  Thee,  my  loving  Father,  for  all  these 
singing  birds  of  hope,  for  these  little  throats  that  are 
always  trilling  out  some  such  words  as  "  It  is  better  farther 
on."  Farther  on — but  how  much  farther  ?  Ay,  that  is 
thy  foolish  question  ;  yet  not  unnatural.  But  no  counting, 
only  trusting  :  it  is  better  farther  on.  Thank  God,  there 
is  a  time  promised  when  there  shall  be  light — a  light  that 
shall  transfigure  the  very  clouds  that  once  depressed  us,  so 
that  the  clouds  will  seem  half-ashamed  of  themselves,  and 
say  in  purple  and  crimson,  "  We  did  not  mean  to  be  so 
■dark  ;  look  at  us  now,  flushed  with  a  new  and  expressive 
colour."  Some  clouds  will  wish  to  be  our  friends  one  day; 
some  enemies  will  come  and  say,  "  We  did  not  really  mean 
■what  we  said."  There  shall  be  a  great  transfiguring  of  life 
and  things  in  general,  and  we  shall  glorify  the  Lord  and  cry 
one  to  another,  "  Praise  to  the  blessed  Name,  the  threefold 
Name  " — a  song  of  ecstasy  and  thankfulness. 

"  At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light."  Wonderful  things 
are  spoken  in  the  Bible  about  night  and  evening  and 
shadows  and  things  that  we  do  not  generally  much  appre- 
ciate. Let  me  show  you  this  to  be  the  case  by  one  or  two 
quotations.  "So  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."  That  is  one 
of  His  very  greatest  gifts — the  gift  of  self-oblivion  ;  the  gift  of 
forgetfulness  of  everybody  and  everything  and  every  word  ; 
the  not  being  that  we  may  be;  the  weakness  that  recovers 
itself  at  a  secret  fountain  and  returns  to  fight  the  challenging 
day  ;  the  wondrous  sleep  that  buys  off  old  age  and  recalls 
the  bloom  of  strong  youth.  But  that  is  not  the  particular 
meaning  of  the  passage  ;  it  is  better  read  in  the  margin, 
■"  So  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleeping."  Whilst  they  are 
sleeping.  He  is  working  ;  whilst  they  are  slumbering  off  their 
poor  weariness,  He  is  getting  the  breakfast  ready  for  them. 
He  is  undertaking  for  them  when  they  cannot  undertake  for 
themselves.  If  men  would  believe  this,  the  world  would 
lose  nine-tenths  of  its  sorrow  and  trouble.  Why  do  we  not 
fall  asleep  and  leave  God  some  little  room  in  his  own 
universe  ?  \Vhy  do  we  meddle  and  fuss  about  everything, 
as  if  we  could  do  any  marvel  of  our  own  strength  and 
ingenuity?  If  some  men  would  only  sit  down,  what  a 
comfort  it  would  be  for  themselves  and  for  other  people. 
But  some  persons  have  got  the  idea  that  the  universe  is  in 
a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  that  if  they  do  not  go  out  at 
once  and  mend  it,  nobody  knows  what  may  happen.  Some 
of  us  know  what  would  happen.  I  think  the  universe  is  safe  in 
God's  keeping.  I  do  not  propose  to  repair  its  dilapidations  ; 
I  think  God  knows  exactly  all  the  law  that  comes  and 
goes,  all  the  forces  that  rise  and  fall,  and  I  believe  that  God 
has  in  His  own  heart  a  certain  loving  purpose  about  this 
universe,  and  I  propose  to  let  Him  fulfil  His  own  design. 


So  He  giveth  unto  His  beloved  whilst  they  arc  asleep;  He 
repairs  us.  He  says  in  effect,  "  I  roust  get  these  dear 
slumberers  ready  for  to-morrow's  work.  They  do  look  weary ; 
they  are  discoloured;  there  are  signs  and  traces  of  pain 
upon  these  poor,  worn  faces.  I  must  make  the  night  a  little 
longer  for  them ;  I  must  ask  the  night  to  halt  that  these  dear 
ones  may  get  ready  for  the  next  struggle.  Whilst  they  are 
sleeping  I  will  untie  this  knot;  whilst  they  are  in  a  state  of 
happy  forgetfulness  I  must  rearrange  these  perplexities  ; 
then  to- morrow  morning,  when  they  open  their  eyes  much 
refreshed,  they  will  say  that  they  see  their  way  clear  now. 
It  will  be  good  for  the  sweet  little  infantile  creatures  whom 
I  considered  of  such  value  that  I  redeemed  them  with  blood." 
So  in  the  night-time,  when  we  have  suspended  our  labours, 
God  has  begun  His  own  beneficent  service. 

"At  night" — to  take  a  second  instance — "at  night 
Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray."  That 
was  no  night — there  was  no  night  there  or  then.  The 
light  was  not  patent,  visible,  obvious,  and  a  kind  of 
vulgar  flaring :  it  was  a  spiritual  glory ;  the  Suppliant 
was  wrapped  around  with  the  robes  of  the  morning. 
There  is  a  prayer  for  night,  and  there  is  a  prayer  for 
the  opening  day.  The  prayers  are  wondrously  different. 
We  may  not  wholly  or  literally  intend  them  to  be  so 
contrastive,  but  the  morning  has  a  voice  of  its  own 
evening  has  a  tone  that  it  cannot  communicate  to  morning 
In  the  morning  we  pray  with  .such  hopefulness  that  we 
almost  bring  the  answer  instantly  back ;  the  amen  is  an 
enfolded  reply  which  we  have  only  to  unfold  and  we  shall 
get  God's  loving  message.  The  weariness  of  the  evening 
prayer  ! — and  yet  not  weariness  that  is  without  hope;  but  in 
the  evening  we  have  to  remember  the  unkind  word,  the 
hasty  speech,  the  impatient  expression,  the  angry  and 
almost  bitter  retort  we  made  in  the  market-place ;  we  have 
to  recall  that  deed  commercial  which  narrowly  escaped 
being  a  thorough,  awful  fraud ;  we  have  to  recall  that  out- 
reaching,  that  sharp  practice.  There  is  so  much  to  make 
evening  prayer  confessional,  penitential,  and  to  work  the 
expression  of  shame  upon  the  very  face  of  the  heart.  Jesus 
made  great  use  of  his  nights.  I  wish  the  Spirit  would 
enable  me  to  write  a  short  history  of  the  nights  of  Jesus — 
what  He  did,  what  He  said,  how  He  recovered  Himself, 
how  He  was  renewed  in  His  power  and  in  His  love,  and 
renewed  by  spiritual,  face-to-face  communion,  saying  the 
recovering  word  with  the  very  heart  of  God.  We  have  no 
night  of  that  kind,  except  in  some  saintly  cases.  People 
do  not  count  time  properly ;  the  arithmetician  is  not  always 
to  be  relied  upon.  When  I  first  went  to  .America  my 
friends  cheered  me  with  the  assurance  that  I  should  be  only 
ten  days  on  the  sea,  and  I  foolishly  believed  them.  But 
it  was  ten  days  and  ten  nights  ;  the  nights  were  double 
days.  Only  ten  days  !  They  intended  to  cheer  me,  but  in 
the  event  miserably  disappointed  me.  When  Moses  fasted, 
when  Jesus  tarried  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  for  forty  days 
and  forty  nights.  Who  can  tell  the  niglit-work  of  the  soul, 
the  night-work  of  sorrow  ?  When  sorrow  has  beclouded  and 
enshrouded  the  house,  it  is  the  night  that  is  so  long.  Jesus 
prayed  Himself  through  some  nights.  God  enables  us  to 
sleep  through  other  nights.     Think,  and  be  cheered. 

Then  a  third  and  final  instance  about  the  night  is — 
"  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee  ; 

then "     The  fool  can  only  see  one  side  of  the  case ; 

the  reason  is  that  he  is  a  fool.  We  see  what  we  want  to 
see.  We  say,  "  How  happy  this  is  going  to  be,  and  that," 
and  we  see  how  it  can  easily  be  done,  because  we  want  it 
to  be  done.  ^Vhy,  it  would  be  easy  to  go  to  church  if  we 
wanted  to  go.     Those  who  come  to  church  by  vehicular 
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means  or  by  walking  by  their  feet  only,  will  find  it  a  long 
way.  Those  who  come  with  the  feet  of  their  love,  with  their 
feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  love  and  hope,  do  not 
recognise  distance  ;  they  long  for  the  opening  of  the  gates  ; 
they  are  impatient  until  they  hear  the  rising  hymn.  "At 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light."  Then  there  will  come  a 
sense  of  completion.  That  is  true.  All  has  been  done 
that  can  be  done  within  that  given  period  of  time.  The 
day  is  over — how  labour  of  the  truest  and  honestest  kind 
has  often  sighed  that  moaning  sigh  !  The  day  is  over  !  It 
has  been  rather  a  long  day,  the  burden  gets  heavier  as  we 
get  older ;  but^thank  God  ! — the  day  is  over,  and  evening 
brings  with  it  a  species  of  certainty — that  is  to  say,  we  know 
just  what  has  been  done,  and  we  are  able  to  calculate  as  to 
what  may  possibly  be  done  on  some  other  day.  How  we 
feared  as  we  entered  into  the  cloud  of  the  morning  !  This 
is  the  day  we  dreaded ;  we  expected  the  letter  that  would 
settle  everything  in  our  disfavour.  This  was  the  day  of 
conference  which  was  to  be  an  interview  fraught  with  real 
sadness,  and  now  it  is  evening,  and  men  can  hardly  hurt  us 
now.  So  we  say  of  the  blessed  ones  who  have  gone  into 
the  twilight,  and  the  glory  afterwards  that  means  heaven 
and  immortality.  These  sweet  talking  flowers  sent  to  me 
this  morning  are  sent  to  me  on  an  anniversary — an  anniver- 
sary of  what  we  call  death.  When  she  left  us  she  was  but 
ten  years  old.  Her  mother  said,  "  My  consolation  is  that 
nobody  can  ever  hurt  her.  It  is  all  over.  She  will  know 
nothing  of  the  bruises  of  life  and  the  miseries  and  the 
tragedies  :  she  has  gone  up  like  a  dewdrop ;  she  is  for  ever 
with  the  Lord.  It  is  so  that  many  souls  have  been  com- 
forted, saying,  "  Well,  all  is  over  now  :  the  rest  is  heaven  ; 
the  rest  is  security."  So  it  is  in  the  evening  time — we  have 
had  the  interview,  the  distressing  letter  has  not  arrived,  the 
perplexity  has  been  disentangled.  God  has  been  very  good 
to-day ;  children,  let  us  pray.  And  the  old  man  prays 
as  he  could  not  have  prayed  in  the  morning. 

And  there  shall  come  a  time  of  light,  when  the  true 
judgment  will  be  judged,  and  men  no  longer  shall  be 
judging  one  another  in  half-lights  and  side-lights  and 
change-lights.  The  time  is  completed,  the  hour  is  come, 
and  the  true  judgment  is  established.     So  let  it  be  ! 

Apply  this  great  doctrine  to  all  difficult  providences. 
How  sad  it  was,  say  you  and  I,  that  we  were  hindered 


on  that  occasion  !  how  sad  we  felt  !  how  disappointed 
we  were  !  oh,  how  difficult  it  was  to  pray  just  at  the 
crossing  of  those  paths  !  You  could  not  pray ;  I  asked 
you  if  you  could,  and  you  said  you  could  not :  and  you 
asked  me  if  I  could  pray,  and  I  said,  "  I  cannot  pray;  ray 
very  throat  is  swollen  with  grief."  We  see  it  all  now,  and 
now  we  praise  God  that  at  the  crossing  of  the  ways  we 
were  trained  and  educated,  rebuked  and  stimulated,  just 
as  we  were  at  that  time.  We  see  it  now.  It  takes  fifty 
years  to  read  some  riddles  ;  it  may  take  a  long  rime  tO' 
spell  some  of  the  hard  words  in  life's  strange  reading. 

Apply  the  text  also  to  your  own  character.  "  At 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light."  You  will  see  yourselves, 
as  you  really  are  when  the  evening  light  shines  clearly 
upon  your  souls.  We  are  puzzles  to  ourselves  just  now; 
we  are  so  good  and  so  bad  ;  we  are  so  capable  of  high 
things,  and  so  incapable  of  anything  that  is  honourable  ; 
we  stand  in  a  lofty  stature  as  before  God,  and  then  we 
crawl  in  abjectness  at  the  feet  of  the  meanest  beggar.  It  is 
like  us  :  we  are  all  dust  in  the  body,  and  yet  we  have 
within  us  the  Divine  fire  ;  we  contemplate  constellations, 
and  behold,  we  are  ennobled  by  their  majesty,  and  we  are 
rolled  in  the  mud  as  if  we  were  outcasts  and  abominations- 
to  society.  "At  evening  time  it  shall  be  light"  :  then -the 
mystery  will  be  explained  ;  then  we  shall  praise  God  from 
Whom  all  blessings  flow.  Think  of  the  warrior's  evening, 
how  glad  he  is  of  it !  He  has  been  wearying  for  it.  Think 
of  the  husbandman's  twilight  gloaming ;  he  has  had  a  hard 
day  in  the  wet  fields,  and  he  is  thankful  that  he  is  going 
home  to  sit  by  the  ever-talking  fire — the  only  picture  he  has 
in  the  house,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  time  being.  Think 
of  the  day's  benediction.  Who  would  leave  the  service  ini 
the  sanctuary  without  the  benediction  ?  It  belongs  to 
everybody,  like  the  sky ;  it  appeals  to  everybody.  •  After 
the  benediction  there  is  always  a  sigh  that  means  a  prayer, 
a  secret  call  to  God  Himself,  that.  He  may  pronounce 'the 
Amen.  So  let  us  wait  until  the  evening  time.  ;  Judge 
nothing  before  the  time.  Twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  is 
not  the  time  to  judge  ourselves  or  to  judge  one  another. 
Let  the  day  wear  itself  out,  and  away  yonder  in  the 
west  there  will  be  a  glow,  an  apocalypse  of  fire,  in  which 
all  the  angels  may  be  assembled,  wearing  their  singing 
robes. 


A  Notable  Centenary 


BY  far  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  event  of  the 
past  month  in  Scotland  has  been  the  Centenary 
celebrations  in  connection  with  Elgm  Place  Church, 
Glasgow — the  City  Temple  of  Scottish  Congregationalism. 
The  members  can  contemplate  the  history  of  their  Church 
with  pride.  It  has  kept  the  torch  of  spiritual  truth  alight  all 
the  time.  This  may  seem  a  doubtful  compliment,  and  yet  it 
is  not  so.  Could  a  higher  tribute  be  paid  to  any  Church, 
especially  in  these  days  when  so  many  have  lost  their  first 
love  and  have  wandered  into  devious  paths  ?  Elgin  Place 
has  since  the  day  of  its  inception  recognised  the  elementary 
truth  that  a  Church  is  a  spiritual  organisation  for  spiritual 
ends.  The  real  secret  of  its  success,  as  the  Rev.  Ambrose 
Shepherd  so  well  pointed  out  in  his  admirable  Centenary 
address,  consists  in  the  fact  "  that  its  pulpit  has  kept  close 
to  the  Cross."     It  has  always  been  a  centre  of  Evangelical 


Christianity — a  Church  where  the  pure  milk  of  the  Word) 
might  be  obtained  in  its  richness  and  fulness. 

Elgin  Place  Church  was  not  born  in  schism  or  contention, 
which  is  rather  remarkable,  considering  that  its  habitation  is 
in  so  schismatic  a  country  as  Scotland.  On  February  16, 
1803 — "a  cold,  dark,  sleety,  wintry  day" — sixty-one  members, 
voluntarily  hived  off  from  the  Church  then  meeting  in  the 
Tabernacle,  Jamaica  Street — a  separation  encouraged  by 
the  pastor,  the  saintly  Greville  Ewing,  which  took  place  in 
the  most  harmonious  manner.  The  new  congregation  were 
most  fortunate  in  securing  as  their  first  pastor  Ralph  Ward- 
law,  a  young  man  of  brilliant  parts.  Mr.  Wardlaw  originally 
intended  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Secession  Church,  and 
studied  with  that  object  in  the  Burgher  Theological  Hall  in 
Selkirk,  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lawson,  but  ultimately 
became  a  Congregationalist,  at  a  time  when  the  denomina- 
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tion  had  nothing  in  Scotland  to 
offer  a  young  man  of  promise. 
Endowed  with  keen  spiritual 
perceptions  and  a  massive  intel- 
lect, Dr.  VVardlaw  was  a  forceful 
preacher  who  left  a  permanent 
impress  not  only  on  the  con- 
gregation among  whom  he 
laboured  with  such  fidelity  for 
half  a  century,  but  on  the  re- 
ligious life  of  Glasgow.  His  vivid 
presentation  of  Gospel  truths, 
and  the  ability  and  fervour  with 
which  he  expounded  and  en- 
teaching,  as  well  as  the  deep 
undertone  of  seriousness  which  characterised  all  his  utter- 
ances, attracted  large  congregations  of  thoughtful  and 
spiritually  minded  people. 
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REV.   AMBROSE   SHKPHKRD 

Dr.  Wardlaw,  who  died  towards  the  close  of  1853,  was 
succeeded  in  the  pastorate  eighteen  months  later  by  another 
stalwart,  Dr.  Raleigh.  During  his  brief  ministry,  which 
terminated  in  1858,  when  he  removed  to  Canonbury 
Chapel,  London,  this  gifted  preacher  fully  maintained  the 
traditions  of  his  predecessor. 
Since  then  the  Church  has  had 
four  pastors— the  Rev.  Henry 
Batchelor,  who  passed  away  only 
a  few  weeks  ago ;  Dr.  Goodrich, 
who  is  now  minister  of  Chorlton 
Road  Church,  Manchester;  the 
Rev.  T.  Eynon  Davies,  now 
settled  at  Beckenham,  Kent ; 
and  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Shepherd, 
the  present  pastor,— all  of  whom 
have  kept  Elgin  Place  Church 
in  the  forefront  as  a  stronghold 
of  Evangelical   preaching ;    and 
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the  torch  still  burn*,  and  burns 
brightly.  The  spiritual  vigour 
and  the  intellectual  strength 
which  marked  the  first  pastor 
enriches  the  latest,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  with  which 
the  Church  began  its  career  are 
still  upheld  as  strongly  as  ever. 
There  has  been  no  lowering  of 
the  standard,  and  the  Church 
stands  to-day,  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past,  for  the  best  traditions 
of  Independency. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the 
Centenary  celebrations.  They  were  most  successful  in 
every  way,  and  perhaps  demonstrated  more  forcibly  than 
the  spoken  word  how  large  and  influential  a  position 
Elgin  Place  Church  fills  in  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  Glasgow.  The  foremost  representatives  of  every 
denomination,  from  Dr.  Story,  Principal  of  Glasgow 
University,  downwards,  and  many  of  the  leading 
citizens,  including  Lord  Provost  Primrose,  attended 
the  most  important  meeting,  which  was  held  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall.  The  audience  numbered  over  two 
thousand.  A  series  of  excellent  speeches  were  delivered, 
the  congratulatory  note  being  sounded  clear  and  strong. 
Mr.  Shepherd,  in  his  opening 
address,  spoke  exceptionally 
well.  He  jocularly  remarked 
that  since  coming  to  Scotland 
he  came  across  so  many 
people  in  leading  positions 
who  had  been  connected 
with  the  Church  that  when- 
ever he  met  a  man  who 
secerned  to  have  given  some 
account  of  himself  in  life,  he 
almost  involuntarily  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  at  one 
time  or  another  belonged  to 
Elgin  Place,  and  the  answer 
was  almost  sure  to  be  in  the  affirmative. 

The  other  speakers  included  Lord  Provost  Primrose, 
of  Glasgow,  who,  although  a  devoted  member  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  is  linked  to  Elgin 
Place  by  dear  associations  ;  Dr.  Story,  the  Principal  of 
Glasgow  University ;  Dr.  Garvie,  of  Montrose,  Chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  who,  by  the  way, 
will  shortly  remove  to  London  to  become  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  New  College  and  Hackney  College  ;  and  the 
two  former  pastors.  Dr.  Goodrich,  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Rev.  T.  Eynon  Davies,  of  Beckenham.  The  latter,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  had  a  most  cordial  reception.  Both 
gave  bright  and  entertaining 
speeches,  recalling  old  times 
and  expressive  of  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  scene  of  their 
former  labours.  .\11  the  speeches 
were  followed  with  the  closest 
attention  by  the  vast  audience. 

Altogether  it  was  a  gathering 
well  calculated  to  generate  fresh 
hope  and  enthusiasm,  and  to 
encourage  pastor  and  people  to 
press  forward  to  a  future  still 
more  glorious. 

\V.  F.  G. 
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Two   Visits  to  Dr*  George  MacDonald 

BY    C.  J.   HAMILTON 

Author  of  "Women    Writers,   Their   Works  and   Ways"  etc. 


EVERY  beginner  in  literature  has  some  special  master 
in  the  art  who  inspires  the  most  intense  reverence 
and  admiration.  The  hardened  veteran  may  smile  at  the 
eager  enthusiasm  of  the  young  recruit,  but,  after  all,  nothing 
that  is  worth  doing  in  the  world  can  be  done  without  enthu- 
siasm. As  Wordsworth  says,  "We  live  by  admiration,  hope, 
and  love." 

During  my  apprenticeship  to  literature  I  had  one 
teacher  on  whom  I  steadily  fixed  my  eyes — one  master  who 
seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  and  distinct  message  to  me, 
and  me  alone  ;  this  master  was  George  MacDonald.  Since 
then  other  generations  have  arisen,  other  writers  have 
pushed  up  to  the  front,  but  not  one  can  ever  possess  the 
same  spiritual  influence  which  George  MacDonald  invariably 
exercised  over  some  minds,  mine  included. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  him  was  through  "  David 
Elginbrod,"  which  was  lent  to  me  by  a  friend.  I  was  then 
at  a  very  impressionable  time  of  my  life,  and  I  was  passing 
through  some  dark  and  depressing  experiences.  The  book 
came  like  an  angel  of  light.  It  did  not  seem  as  though  it 
were  a  book  at  all;  it  was  a  voice  speaking  out  of  the  gloom, 
it  was  one  .soul  calling  out  to  another  soul.  The  effect  was 
electrical.  I  used  to  sit  with  the  book  in  my  hands,  while 
tears  poured  down  on  the  pages  like  rain.  I  could  not 
have  told  exactly  why  this  was  :  I  only  knew  that  it  was, 
and  that  no  other  book  could  ever  move  me  in  the  same 
way.  There  was  something  magical,  something  mysterious 
about  it.  I  was  trying  to  write,  too,  in  a  bungling  sort  of 
way,  and  I  was  not  sure  about  my  own  powers.  I  was 
anxious  to  express  myself  in  words,  and  yet  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  my  attempts.  Altogether,  my  way  was  hedged 
with  thorns.  In  this  dilemma  I  turned  instinctively  to 
my  master  and  my  friend.  I  could  not  think  of  George 
MacDonald  in  any  other  light  but  as  a  friend,  and  it  was 
as  "  my  friend  "  that  I  wrote  to  him,  through  his  publishers, 
and  sent  him  some  of  my  efforts  in  prose  and  verse  for  his 
consideration. 

At  this  time  his  name  was  beginning  to  be  a  household 
word.  "  Alec  Forbes  "  had  been  published,  and  "  Robert 
Falconer  "  was  then  running  as  a  serial  through  the  pages 
of  The  Argosy.  I  think,  too,  that  he  was  then  editing  Good 
Words  for  the  Young,  so  that  his  time  must  have  been  fully 
occupied.  If  I  had  known  as  much  about  popular  authors 
as  I  do  now,  I  should  certainly  have  hesitated  for  a  long 
time  before  sending  those  very  crude  MSS.  Even  then, 
I  should  not  have  been  much  surprised  if  no  notice  had 
been  taken  of  them.  But  an  answer  came — an  answer  that 
took  up  four  closely  written  pages  of  foreign  letter-paper. 

After  pointing  out  that  the  chief  fault  of  my  story  was 
prolixity — "a  fault  belonging  to  almost  all  lady-writers  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  " — he  went  on  to  say  :  "  You  have 
not  chosen  a  subject  which  you  are  able  to  make  sufficiently 
interesting.  I  do  not  say  it  could  not  be  done ;  but  the 
commoner  the  subject,  and  the  more  level  with  ordinary 
things,  the  more  it  requires  the  hand  of  a  master.  I  do 
not  use  the  word  invidiously,  as  between  man  and  woman — 
I  mean  a  man  or  woman  who  has  mastery  with  the  pen. 
That,  I  presume,  you  will  hardly  wish  to  lay  claim  to. 
But  you  may,  some  day,  write  much  better  than  you  do 
now.  Try  to  give  more  vivid  and  brief  hints  of  all  the 
surroundings ;  let  your  heart  out  now  and  then  in  a  single 


phrase  or  so  ;  let  the  dialogue  be  life-like,  but  more  full 
of  meaning  than  dialogues  mostly  are.  Why  should  the 
commonplace  be  represented,  except  when  the  precise 
object  is  to  represent  the  commonplace  ?  Take  some 
subject  involving  more  intensity  of  interest.  Let  the 
circumstances  be  as  simple  as  you  will,  but  let  the  feeling 
be  strong.  I  recognise  the  inventive  power  chiefly  in  the 
pretty  parable  at  the  end.  .  .  .  Now,  am  1  not  acting 
the  part  of  the  unsympathetic  critic?  I  am  not.  I  refuse 
to  read  manuscripts  ;  I  have  read  yours.  Send  me  another, 
and  I  will  read  it  too.  Vou  will  feel  a  little  sore  at  what 
I  say ;  but  it  is  better  to  be  a  brave  girl  and  bear  it, 
than  to  be  a  good  writer.  But  I  say  again,  I  believe 
you  can  do  better.  I  have  unfortunately  mislaid  the 
verses  accompanying  the  story.  ...  I  have  found  them. 
I  like  the  idea  of  the  first  very  much.  If  you  could 
compress  th2  three  parts  into  three  or  four  verses  each, 
it  would  be  a  new  poem,  and  I  think  I  could  get  it 
printed.  But  it  must  be  compressed,  not  reduced  by  leaving 
out  merely.  Again  I  say,  you  are  worth  helping,  and  I 
will  read  another  paper  with  pleasure." 

Two  or  three  points  stood  out  in  this  letter  as  though 
written  in  fire.  One  of  these  was  that  I  might  write  "a 
new  poem."  It  was  a  positive  revelation.  I  knew  that  the 
central  idea  of  it  was  a  good  one — it  had  arisen  out  of 
the  ruins  of  my  life  like  a  flower;  and  I  knew  now  that 
what  I  had  to  do  was  to  bring  out  its  meaning  and 
fragrance.  I  suppose  I  succeeded,  for  it  passed  George 
MacDonald's  final  censorship,  and  appeared  anonymously 
in  The  Argosy,  just  after  one  of  the  concluding  chapters 
of  "  Robert  Falconer." 

"  Three  Times  in  a  Hope's  Life  "  (which  was  the  name 
it  went  by)  also  brought  a  few  words  of  touching  apprecia- 
tion from  an  unknown  reader  at  Huddersfield.  Another 
poem  had  the  honour  of  some  corrections,  made  in  George 
MacDonald's  own  bold,  dashing  handwriting,  and  it,  too, 
went  into  The  Argosy,  and  gained  the  same  honorarium 
as  the  first — two  guineas — which  seemed  to  me  excessive 
over-payment. 

The  "  pretty  parable  "  went  into  Tin  People's  Jourjial, 
under  the  name  of  "  A  Night  without  a  Nest."  And  all  this 
was  brought  about  through  George  MacDonald's  influence. 

It  was  about  two  years  afterwards,  that  I  happened  to  be 
staying  near  London,  and  as  my  master  had  burthened 
himself  with  another  of  my  MSS.,  I  wrote  and  asked  him  if 
I  might  go  and  see  him,  and  hear  his  verdict  on  it  with  my 
own  ears.  In  answer  came  a  note  from  Mrs.  MacDonald, 
inviting  me  to  stay  for  a  night  at  "  The  Retreat,"  Hammer- 
smith— an  invitation  which  I  gladly  accepted.  I  don't 
think  that  popular  writers  of  the  present  day  treat  poor, 
struggling  outsiders  with  such  kindness  and  consideration 
as  this.  They  are  quite  content,  like  the  Levite  in  the 
parable,  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  But  George 
MacDonald  was  ever  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  with  him  and 
his,  service  to  others  was  a  sacred  duty — not  only  preached, 
but  practised.  He  never  despised  the  least  of  Christ's  little 
ones,  as  I  can  testify  out  of  a  full  heart. 

It  was  on  a  fine,  clear  September  morning  that  I  arrived 
from  the  country,  and  sat  on  the  wall  outside  that  tall, 
quaint,  old  house,  looking  out  on  the  silvery  Thames — 
the   house  which  used  to   be    known   as    "  The    Retreat." 
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Since  then  it  has  been  re-named  "  Kelmscote  House,"  and 
was  occupied  for  many  years  by  William  Morris.  As  the 
minutes  slowly  went  by,  my  heart  beat  faster  and  faster. 
How  could  I  venture  to  knock  at  that  door? 

The  sunlight  flitted  across  the  river,  making  it  glitter 
and  glisten  like  a  broad  ribbon  of  silvery  grey  gau/.e  ;  the 
boats  and  steamers  went  gaily  up  and  down.  My  eyes 
were  riveted  on  the  house  where  George  MacDonald  lived, 
and  to  which  I  should  have  to  go  at  two  o'clock.  It 
was  nearly  two  now  ;  .  .  .  the  clocks  were  striking ;  .  .  . 
my  time  had  come  !  There  could  be  no  going  back. 
Taking  my  courage  in  both  hands,  I  made  for  the  door. 
The  sound  of  the  knocker  made  me  tremble.  And 
now  a  servant  stood  before  me,  and  1  was  ushered  into 
a  large  dining-room  with 
a  handsome  carved-oak 
sideboard. 

Mrs.  MacDonald 
came  in  first,  and  said 
that  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  her  husband  would 
be  at  liberty  to  see  me. 
She  was  a  tiny  little 
woman,  with  a  very  large 
nose.  I  was  rather  dis- 
appointed that  she  bore 
no  resemblance  to 
Ethelwynd  in  "The 
Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neigh- 
bourhood " ;  but  though 
she  had  not  "  sea-blue 
eyes,"  I  am  sure  that 
there  could  not  have  been 
a  better  wife  for  a  literary 
man.  She  seemed  to 
organise  and  direct  every- 
thing ;  she  was  brimming 
over  with  energy ;  all  the 
practical  part  of  the 
household  fell  to  her 
shoulders,  and  her 
husband  was  left  to  con- 
struct novels  and  dream 
dreams  as  he  listed. 

I  followed  Mrs. 
MacDonald  up  a  broad, 
oak  staircase;  the  door 
of  a  front  room  opened, 
and  now,  at  last — at  last — 
I  was  face  to  face  with  my 
master  and  my  friend  ! 

Let  me  try  to  call  up  a  picture  of  him  as  he  then 
appeared  to  me.  About  the  middle  height,  with  rather 
broad  shoulders,  hair  and  beard  of  dark  dusky  brown, 
and  wonderful  eyes — eyes  that  seemed  to  look  deep  down 
into  the  heart  of  things — eyes  that  had  the  supreme  gift 
of  insight,  and  were  full  of  sympathy  and  tenderness.  I 
could  not  have  told  if  they  were  brown  or  blue,  but  they 
revealed  the  hidden  nature  of  the  man.  His  voice,  with 
its  delightful  Scotch  accent,  was  clear  and  penetrating, 
and  thrilled  me  just  as  his  written  words  had  so  often 
done.  I  forget  what  he  said ;  I  only  know  that,  stunned 
and  bewildered  by  his  presence,  I  sank  into  a  chair,  with 
my  back  to  the  window,  and  waited  for  him  to  begin  the 
conversation.  On  account  of  asthma,  from  which  he 
suffered  terribly,  he  was  obliged  to  smoke  specially  pre- 
pared cigarettes,  and  he  smoked  and  talked,  walking  up 
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and  down  the  library,  which  wa.s  a  long  room  looking 
out  on  the  river,  while  I  ventured  now  and  then  to  put 
in  a  timid  observation.  I  could  sec  that  it  gave  him 
actual  pain  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings,  and  he  had  to  hurt 
mine,  for  his  verdict  on  my  story  was  not  very  favourable, 
and  he  recommended  mc  to  write  it  all  over  again. 

He  said  much  of  my  tendency  towards  prolixity  ;  he 
advised  me  to  avoid  trite  reflections,  and  to  introduce 
more  action.  He  allowed  that  the  sketches  of  village  life 
were  "  clever  " — with  a  tone  of  contempt  on  the  word  clever, 
as  though  he  considered  mere  cleverness  a  slight,  unworthy 
thing,  and  finished  up  by  saying,  "  The  end  I  found  touch- 
ing ;  but  then,  you  see,  it  is  the  end." 

He  appeared  to  have  a  great  aversion  to  the  introduction 

of  commonplace  people 
in  books.  I  made  some 
remarks  about  Jane 
Au.sten,  and  he  listened, 
and  said  that  Tennyson 
had  been  advising  him  to 
read  her  novels.  I  am 
sure,  however,  that  if  he 
had  read  them  they  would 
have  had  no  attraction 
whatever  for  him.  He 
mentioned  a  well  known 
woman-writer,  and  added, 
"  But  her  people  are  so — 
so  commonplace."  The 
poetry  of  his  mind  re- 
volted instinctively  from 
what  was  ordinary  ;  it  was 
the  mystic,  the  spiritual, 
the  uncommon,  which  had 
charms  for  him. 

I  have  recently  seen 
a  remark  that  George 
MacDonald  was  not  a 
careful  writer.  No  one 
could  say  that  who 
looked  at  his  proofs. 
When  urging  on  me  the 
necessity  of  revision,  he 
took  up  a  proof  of  some 
of  his  poems  from  the 
desk  ;  it  was  literally 
covered  with  scorings  and 
marks,  seamed  with 
alterations  of  all  kinds. 
I  am  convinced  of  the 
fact  that,  so  far  from 
being  a  careless  writer,  he  spared  neither  time  nor  pains  to 
make  whatever  he  worked  at  as  perfect  as,  according  to  his 
conceptions,  he  was  able  to  make  it.  He  seemed  to  take 
special  care  with  his  poems.  In  an  article,  "  On  Polish," 
which  he  contributed  to  Good  Words  many  years  ago,  he 
defines  what  he  understands  by  polish  in  style—/.*,  that  just 
as  polish  brings  out  the  delicate  veinings  and  knots  in  the 
wood,  so  true  polish  of  style  brings  out  the  hidden  meaning 
of  the  thoughts  which  have  to  be  conveyed— it  does  not/«/ 
in ;  it  brings  out.  How  he  carried  out  his  own  precepts  may 
be  seen  by  looking  into  some  of  his  best  work — the 
opening  chapter  of  "  Alec  Forbes,"  for  example,  which 
cannot  be  surpassed  for  simple  directness  and  force.  Not 
only  do  we  find  here  the  seeing  eye— the  true  poetic 
insight  into  the  innermost  heart  of  things— but  the  shaping 
and  moulding  hand. 

c 
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Two  things  struck  me  very  forcibly  during  this  memor- 
able interview  with  George  MacDonald :  one  was  his 
extraordinary  sympathy  with  others,  so  that  he  became  for 
the  time  being  absolutely  one  with  them  in  their  hopes  and 
fears  ;  another  was  his  great  humility — there  was  not  a 
trace  of  vanity  or  egotism  about  him. 

I  remember  his  mentioning  that  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  two  ladies — Mrs.  Craik  and  Mrs.  Oliphant 
— that  the  publishers  were  induced  to  look  at  his  first 
novel,   "  David  Elginbrod." 

As  we  talked,  the  short  September  day  began  to  close 
in.  What  with  excitement  and  disappointment,  my  tears 
had  flown  freely,  and  I  was  exhausted  and  worn  out.  One 
thing  I  was  resolved  on— that  my  story  should  be  re- 
written ;  for  since  I  had  been  in  the  presence  of  this 
master-mind,  all  things  seemed  to  have  become  new.  I 
suppose  some  high  spiritual  natures  have  this  illuminating 
property  ;  they  seem  to  turn  on  a  search-light  of  their 
own,  and  what  was  before  dim  and  indistinct,  straightway 
becomes  clear  as  noonday. 

I  went  down  the  dark,  oak  staircase,  feeling  something  as 
Christian  must  have  done  after  he  had  been  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Interpreter.  I  knew  I  had  the  long  evening  before  me, 
and  it  would  never  do  to  be  pre-occupied  and  dull.  Never- 
theless, I  7vas  dull,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  a  racking 
headache  came  on. 

The  household  seemed  to  be  conducted  on  free-and-easy 
lines — people  came  and  went  as  they  chose.  Dinner  was  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  MacDonald  took  the  head  of  the 
table.  The  master  of  the  house  did  not  appear;  he  was 
then  hard  at  work  on  "  Guild  Court,"  and  he  dined  in  his 
study.  I  was  very  much  struck  by  the  appearance  of 
two  of  his  elder  daughters — they  had  such  large,  dark, 
m)'Stic  eyes,  and  were  certainly  "not  like  other  girls.'' 
There  was  a  very  pretty  little  boy,  too,  with  golden  curls 
and  almost  black  eyes,  like  a  prince  in  a  fairy  tale.  His 
name  was  Bernard.  (He  must  be  a  middle-aged  man  now.) 
An  uncle,  who  had  been  in  Norway,  dropped  in,  and 
brought  the  boy  a  number  of  presents,  amongst  them  a 
picture-book,  with  the  story  of  a  princess  who  had  a  very 
long  nose.  I  shall  never  forget  how  George  MacDonald, 
who  appeared  later  in  the  evening,  turned  to  the  boy,  and 
said  to  him,  with  that  wonderful  smile  he  had  for  all 
children,  "  As  you  are  so  rich,  you  must  be  good."  The 
words  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  responsibility  of 
riches,  which  could  not  be  lost  on  any  thoughtful  child. 

Every  one  knows  that  besides  George  MacDonald's  own 
eleven  children,  he  constantly  adopted  others  who  were  in 
need  of  a  home,  and  these  fatherless  ones  were  treated  pre- 
cisely as  if  they  had  been  his  by  birth.  When  I  came  down 
next  morning,  after  a  disturbed  and  sleepless  night,  I  found 
that  Mrs.  MacDonald  had  gone  to  Hastings,  to  prepare  a 
cottage  there,  which  had  been  taken  for  the  winter,  so  that 
George  MacDonald  might  escape  the  fogs  of  London 
During  the  morning  the  gasman  called  to  measure  the  gas^ 
It  seemed  to  me  so  strange  that  an  author  should  have  to 
talk  to  a  gasman  just  like  an  ordinary  individual. 

Before  I  started  on  my  return  journey  I  was  again  in 
George  MacDonald's  library,  and  as  I  looked  out  at  the 
Thames,  I  said  something  about  the  view  being  a  pleasant  one. 
"  Yes,"  he  answered  ;  "  water  is  the  life  of  a  landscape." 

With  his  great  consideration  for  others,  he  made  one  of 
his  daughters  go  with  me  to  the  station,  to  see  me  on  my 
way  ;  and  so,  armed  with  my  precious  manuscript  and  "  The 
Seaboard  Parish,"  which  he  had  given  me,  I  departed. 

I  was  now  filled  with  shame  and  remorse  at  having  iniruded 
on  him,  and  partly  on  this  account  I  lo.st  sight  of  him  for 


many  years,  until  one  evening,  when  he  was  lecturing  on 
"  Hamlet,"  I  resolved  to  go  and  hear  him.  The  lecture 
was  delightful.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  such  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  character  of  Hamlet  as  he  gave. 

I  had  some  thoughts  of  speaking  to  George  MacDonald 
after  this  lecture,  but  he  was  surrounded  by  friends,  and 
I  was  shy  and,  as  usual  when  he  was  speaking,  tearful, 
so  I  did  not  make  the  attempt.  I  heard  him  lecture 
another  time  at  Croydon,  on  "The  Lyrics  of  Tennyson.'" 

I  saw  him  once  again.  This  time  it  was  at  his 
beautiful  villa,  Casa  Coraggia,  close  to  the  olive  woods  of 
Bordighera.  Here  he  is  spending  an  old  age  which  seems 
crowned  with  the  goodness  and  loving  mercy  of  the  God 
Whom  he  has  served  so  faithfully,  and  Who  has  never  failed 
him  through  his  long  pilgrimage  from  this  world  to  a 
better. 

Unworldly  as  George  MacDonald  has  always  been, 
how  many  servants  of  this  world  might  envy  his  calm  and 
serene  old  age,  spent  with  those  whom  he  holds  most 
dear  !  And  thousands  of  readers,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  rise  up  to  call  him   blessed. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  I  at  last  found  myself  before 
the  Italian-looking  door. 

I  heard  that  "  Dr.  Macdonald  was  asleep ;  I  could  not 
possibly  see  him  till  four  o'clock." 

So  I  wandered  out.  The  sound  of  the  harmonium  at 
the  little  English  church  close  by  could  be  heard  on  the 
lazy,  warm  air  ;  the  delicate  pink  of  the  almond  blossoms 
and  the  misty  grey  of  the  olive  woods  lent  a  beauty  and 
mystery  to  the  peaceful  scene.     An  hour  went  by. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  voices  singing  a  hymn.  The 
service  was  over;  it  was  time  to  go  in.  I  went  up  the  white 
marble  staircase  as  in  a  dream.  How  many  years  it  was 
since  I  had  sought  the  same  presence  before — a  whole 
life-time  had  slipped  away  ! 

We  had  afternoon  tea  in  a  vast,  spacious  sii/o>i,  with  an 
organ  at  one  end,  and  five  or  six  large  windows  looking 
out — not  on  the  silvery  Thames,  but  on  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  And  then  I  saw  a  white-clad  figure 
advancing  slowly  towards  me.  Hair — long  patriarchal 
beard — garments— everything  was  white,  like  those  Shining 
Ones  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

As  I  looked,  I  knew  that  George  MacDonald  again 
stood  before  me— not  as  before  in  the  prime  of  his  man- 
hood, but  in  his  beautiful  old  age !  I  addressed  him 
eagerly.  I  reminded  him  of  my  former  visit,  years  and 
years  ago.  Alas  !  it  had  entirely  faded  from  his  recollec- 
tion. It  had  probably  made  but  little  impression  on  him, 
among  the  multifarious  calls  he  then  had  on  his  time. 
He  was  kind  and  friendly,  anxious  to  show  the  same 
cordiality  he  did  to  every  one;  but  it  was  only  too  plain 
that  not  the  slightest  memory  of  the  poor  little  stumbler 
on  the  threshold  of  literature  lingered  with  him. 

It  is  often  the  way  with  hero-worshippers :  the  heroes 
forget,  but  the  worshippers — never  ! 

Mrs.  MacDonald,  cheery,  bright,  and  practical,  always 
seemed  younger  than  she  was.  But  she  was  the  first 
to  be  taken.  A  year  after  her  golden  wedding  day  was 
celebrated,  she  passed  away  into  the  Silent  Land.  Her 
husband,  though  only  vaguely  conscious  of  his  loss,  had 
never  looked  upon  death  as  a  calamity,  but  merely  as 
the  gate  to  a  better  and  more  abiding  life. 

In  his  own  beautiful  words : 

Uetter  a  death  when  work  is  done 

Than  earth's  most  favoured  birth  ; 
I'letter  a  child  in  God's  (;reat  house 

Than  the  l<ing  of  all  the  earth  I 
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Mightier  than  Death 

BY  HANNAH  B.  MACKENZIE 


"  'T^  1 1 KN  the  transaction  is  concluded  ?  Dunciaig  is  actually 
J-       mine  ? " 

"  Duncraig  is  yours,  Mr.  Maitland,"  the  estate  ajjent  replied 
affably.  But  as  the  great  London  stockbroker  left  the  office 
in  Cockspur  Street,  the  agent  leant  back  in  his  chair,  and 
reflectively  laid  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together. 

"  Now  what  aui  he  want  with  that  miserable  swamp  of 
Highland  ground,  with  its  wretched  pauper  tenants.'  He  is  too 
'cute  a  man  not  to  liave  some  excellent  reason  ;  but  1  cannot 
fathom  it.  He'll  never  do  anything  with  that  wretched  pro- 
perty, which  Sir  Norman  was  ready  to  sell  for  ;in  old  song. 
It's — it's  mysterious  ! '' 

What  was  Adam  Maitland's  reason  ? 

He  walked  slowly  along  Cockspur  Street  towards  the  Strand. 
Mr.  Maitland  was  a  rich  man  and  a  great  financier.  The 
world  had  gone  well  with  him.  Like  the  rich  man  in  the 
parable,  he  could  say,  "  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years  :  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  He  had  a  lovely 
daughter  whom  he  idolised.  Yet  he  did  not  look  a  happy 
man. 

No;  for  there  was  still  one  i unsatisfied  longing  in  Adam 
Maitland's  life— the  lust  of  hate.  Like  Haman  of  old,  he  said 
in  his  heart,  as  he  looked  round  on  the  evidences  of  his 
prosperity,  "What  availeth  me  all  so  long  as  mine  enemy 
is  not  wholly  crushed  ?  " 

Hut,  step  by  step,  in  the  past,  he  had  pressed  that  enemy 
lower  and  lower  ;  and  now — one  step  more,  and  the  triumph 
would  be  complete.     The  lust  of  hate  would  be  satisfied  at  last. 

In  the  far-distant  Hebrides  it  was  spring-time.  The  newly 
turned  turf  smelt  sweet  and  fresh  in  the  soft  air  ;  even  in  this 
barren  land  there  was  a  resurrection  of  Nature. 

The  crofters  were  all  out  upon  the  fields  ;  their  cries  to 
each  other,  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  the  cheerful  sound  of 
sp'''"K>  gladdened  the  land.  On  one  "  lot  "  a  man  was  working 
alone.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man  of  fifty-five,  and  there  was 
a  strange  air  of  refinement  about  him  ;  but  his  hair  was  as 
white  as  the  snow,  and  there  were  deep  lines  upon  his  forehead 
and  beneath  his  eyes. 

He  was  Ewen  Cameron,  and  he  lived  in  a  small  cottage 
apart  from  the  other  villagers.  None  of  them  knew  much 
about  him. 

He  had  come  to  Duncraig  twelve  years  ago,  taken  a  poor 
cottage  at  a  place  called  Rhu  Dhu,  or  Black  Point,  rented  a 
croft,  and,  building  himself  a  boat,  followed  the  dual  calling  of 
fisherman  and  crofter.  He  had  one  son — Hector,  a  boy  of 
twelve. 

When  Hector  was  fourteen,  Ewen  had  managed  to  send 
him  to  Inverness  to  school.  How  he  had  done  it,  no  one  knew  ; 
but  other  crofter-fishermen  besides  Ewen  Cameron  have  man- 
aged to  do  the  same  thing.  Three  years  later  Hector  was 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  Edinburgh  University.  "  It's  a  proud 
day  it  is  for  the  father,"  said  the  neighbours,  without  a  spice 
of  malice. 

Hector  would  be  home  now  in  a  inonth,  and  his  father's 
heart  beat  high  with  hope  and  joy. 

As  he  was  busily  employed  planting  potatoes  with  the 
primitive  instrument  called  a  '■'■cas-ilirom  "  ("crooked  leg")  in  the 
Hebrides,  an  old  man  came  up  to  him.  He  wore  a  blue  bonnet 
and  a  suit  of  homespun  clothes  ;  his  face  was  crossed  with  many 
lines,  but  his  blue  eyes  were  still  bright  and  keen.  He  was 
"Angus  the  catechist,"  a  profession  greatly  reverenced  by 
the  people. 

•'  \'ou're  busy,  Mr.  Cameron  ?  Have  you  heard  the  news 
yourself ?"— Cameron  shook  his  head.— "The  new  laird's 
come  to  Duncraig.  I  met  Mackay,  the  land-steward,  and  he 
told  me.  They're  saying  it's  rich  he  will  be,  but  a  hard  man 
and  unmerciful,  and  not  likely  to  be  patient  with  the  poor  that 
cannot  pay  their  rents." 

"Who  is  he,  Angus  ?"  asked  Cameron.  And  the  catechist 
replied  at  once  : 

"  His  name's  Mr.  Adam  Maitland,  and  he's  a  great  man  in 


London— a  stockbroker,  or  something,  they'll  be  saying.  .  .  . 
But  what's  wrong,  Mr.  Cameron  ?    Are  you  ill?" 

For  Cameron,  after  one  quick  start,  had  remained  perfectly 
still,  gazing  with  unseeing  eyes,  his  face  growing  grey  and  set. 

"  No,  Angus  ;  I'm  all  right.  But  I'll  be  getting  on  with  my 
work  ;  the  day  is  passing,  and  I  have  to  finish  this  furrow." 

"  I'll  be  wishing  you  good-day  then,  Mr.  fameron."  And 
with  the  Gaelic  parting  salutation  the  catechist  walked  away, 
while  Cameron  went  on  quietly  with  his  work. 

In  his  mind  there  rang  words  he  had  often  read  in  his  Bible, 
"  Nils/  thou  foumi  me,  O  mine  enemy  f  "  and  for  one  moment 
that  strong,  great  heart  of  Ewen  Cameron  failed  him.  Then 
suddenly  other  words  came  to  him — "  The  Lord  is  on  my  siar , 
I  ivill  not  fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me."  And  Cameron  stood 
erect,  lifting  up  calm  eyes  and  a  clear  brow  to  the  blue  heavens. 
He  had  trusted  his  God  for  fifteen  years,  through  the  most 
terrible  of  human  ordeals,  and  he  would  not  give  up  trusting 
Him  now. 

A  few  days  later  Ewen  Cameron  sat  in  his  small,  bare 
kitchen,  which  yet  was  scrupulously  clean,  when  a  knock  came 
to  the  door.  He  rose  and  opened  it— then  fell  back  without 
a  word. 

Adam  Maitland,  the  new  Laird  of  Duncraig,  stood  on 
the  threshold. 

He  followed  Cameron  into  the  kitchen,  and  the  two  men 
faced  each  other.     There  was  a  cold  sneer  on  Maitland's  face. 

"You  see  we  have  met  again,  Cameron— as  I  said  we 
should.  I  have  come  myself— mercifully— to  you  rather  than 
send  my  agent.  I  give  you  notice  to  quit  this  house  this 
day  week." 

Cameron  faced  him,  pale  and  steady. 

"  I  have  paid  my  rent  up  to  the  last  penny  You  cannot 
evict  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can,"  the  other  replied,  with  the  same  cold 
sneer.  "  I  have  my  reasons.  I  do  not  want  my  property 
tenanted  by — felons." 

Cameron  shrank  a  moment,  then  lifted  up  a  calm  face. 

"I  am  no  felon.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I.  You  can 
evict  me,  if  you  tike  ;  but  you  cannot  take  my  good  name 
from  me." 

Maitland  laughed  harshly. 

"  No?  We  shall  see.  There  is  something  else  I  wish  to 
tell  you,  Cameron.  My  daughter  and  your  son  have  met— by 
accident.  There  has  been  some  kind  of  absurd  love-making 
between  them.  It  is  easily  cured— on  my  daughter's  side  :  she 
is  proud.  As  for  your  son,  you  can  take  him  in  hand  yourself. 
1  believe  he  is  rather  deeply  smitten.  .  .  .  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Ewen  Cameron.  I  shall  expect  you  to  have 
vacated  this  house  by  next  Thursday." 

He  turned  and  went. 

Ewen  Cameron  stood  quite  still  where  he  was.  On  his  face 
was  a  look  such  as  none  had  ever  seen  upon  it  before. 

Suddenly,  lifting  that  grey,  set  face,  he  clenched  his  hands 
and  raised  them  towards  Heaven. 

"Thou  wilt  forgive  me  if  I  curse  him,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  terrible  in  its  low,  restrained  bitterness.  "  He  took 
all  I  had  in  the  past,  and  now  that  I  am  living  the  past  down, 
he  has  hunted  me  to  my  refuge,  and  will  make  me  as  bare  and 
empty  as  before.  And,  knowing  that  my  son  is  dearer  to  me 
than  life,  he  has  allowed  this  thing  to  be,  that  he  might  pierce 
my  heart  through  '.  '  With  a  terrible  cry,  he  covered  his  face. 
"  My  God,  keep  me  from  cursing  him  :  I'm  afraid  of  myself 
-afraid  I  " 

Adam  Maitland  went  home.  He  sat  long  bro«xling  over 
his  fire  that  night,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  past  seemed  to  unroll 
itself  before  him  His  work  was  nearly  concluded.  In  a  week 
Cameron  would  be  houseless  and  homeless.  To-morrow  Rona 
Maitland  would  be  at  Oban  ;  her  father  was  to  meet  her  with 
his  yacht.  He  would  tell  her  all  ;  she  would  turn  from  Hector 
with  scornful  contempt. 

Yet  Maitland  was  not  happy.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw 
himself  again— a  kilted,  barefooted  laddie  .ittending  the  same 
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school  with  Evven  Cameron.  Between  the  two  lads  there  had 
been  a  rivalry  from  the  first.  When  Ewen  carried  off  all  the 
prizes  the  rivalry  became  hatred  on  Adam's  side. 

Time  passed.  The  two  boys  were  destined  always  to  cross 
each  other's  path.  They  were  sent  to  the  same  shipping-office. 
Ewen  soon  outstripped  the  other  in  promotion.  Deeper  and 
darker  grew  the  brooding  hate  in  Adam's  heart.  Then  the 
woman  came.  She  was  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  Adam's  wild 
passion  for  her  was  one  that  had  the  elements  of  terrible 
tragedy  in  it.  Ewen  won  her — perhaps  flaunted  his  victory, 
with  the  gay  insolence  of  youth  and  joy,  in  Adam's  face.  If 
so,  it  was  his  worst  offence,  and  bitter  was  the  price  he 
paid  for  it. 

There  were  defalcations  in  the  firm — embezzlement  and 
robbery.  Circumstances  pointed  to  Ewen,  yet  his  employers, 
who  trusted  him  as  they  did  each  other,  would  not  believe 
anything  against  him.  Then  Adam  came  forward.  He  was 
a  relation  of  one  of  the  partners,  and  he  dared  them  to  hide 
Ewen's  guilt  and  let  blame  fall  on  the  innocent. 

Ewen  was  tried  and  found  guilty  ;  and  then  Adam  had 
gone  to  him  in  his  cell. 

"  I  have  brought  you  low,  Ewen  Cameron,"  he  said.  "Ay, 
and  I  will  bring  you  lower  still.  You  did  foolishly  when  you 
made  an  enemy  of  me.  I  will  never  cease  dragging  you  down 
till  we  are  both  beneath  the  clod." 

The  words  came  back  to  Adam  Maitland  now  as  he  sat 
there  alone— rang  in  his  ears  like  a  sound  of  doom.  He  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  strange,  dark  thoughts  of  the  past,  of  the 
future,  stealing  through  his  mind. 

Had  conscience  at  last  wakened  in  the  man  ? 

It  was  Saturday,  two  days  later.  A  terrific  storm  had 
suddenly  burst  upon  the  island.  There  were  high  tides,  and 
the  river  overflowed  its  banks.  All  the  fishermen  were  out 
seeing  after  their  boats  ;  and  suddenly,  like  the  flash  of  a 
telegraph-message,  the  news  rang  from  lip  to  lip — there  was 
a  ship  in  distress  labouring  out  beyond  Rhu  Dhu,  and  already 
she  was  drifting  towards  the  rocks  ! 

It  was  Ewen  Cameron  who  first  manned  his  boat- 

"  I'll  go  alone,  if  none  of  you  will  come  with  me,"  he  said. 

The  others  shook  their  heads. 

"  It's  death  for  all  it  will  be,  Mr.  Cameron.  It's  mad  you 
are  to  think  of  it." 

"  I'm  going,"  said  Ewen  stubbornly. 

The  fishermen  tried  to  dissuade  him,  and  even  Angus  the 
catechist  shook  his  head. 

Suddenly  Ewen  turned  to  the  latter,  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"  If  anything  happens  to  me,  Angus,  tell  my  boy  he  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  father,  living  or  dead." 

The  catechist  shook  hands,  saying  in  a  trembling  voice, 
in  his  native  tongue,  "  God  be  with  you,  Ewen  Cameron  !  " 

Then  the  little  boat  swung  out  on  the  wild  sea,  and  the  men 
stood  watching  its  progress  with  bated  breath  and  white  faces. 

The  ship  was  sinking  fast  as  Cameron  neared  it.  She  was 
a  small  yacht,  painted  white,  and  Cameron,  who  had  never  seen 
her  before,  guessed  that  she  was  some  gentleman's  pleasure- 
vessel  running  in  for  safety  to  Duncraig  Bay.  Alas  1  long 
before  he  could  reach  it  she  had  been  caught  fast  in  the  teeth 
of  these  jagged  rocks,  and  they  tore  her  sides  "  like  the  horns 
of  an  angry  bull." 

It  was  evening,  but  light  enough  for  Cameron  to  see  the 
groups  on  deck— the  skipper  at  the  helm,  the  men  at  their 
work,  some  of  them  trying  to  take  down  the  jolly-boat,  which 
had  got  jammed  in  its  cradle— to  see  the  two  who  stood 
together,  apart  and  alone,  a  man  and  a  girl,  and  to  recognise 
one  of  them— Adam  Maitland  !  Maitland  saw  him  also. 
Their  eyes  met,  but  no  more,  for  the  next  moment,  with  a 
terrible  grinding  sound,  the  yacht  parted  in  the  middle,  and 
her  whole  crew  disappeared. 

In  that  wild  tossing  of  seething,  foaming  waters  Cameron's 
own  small  boat  was  nearly  engulfed.  She  keeled  over,  but 
righted  herself,  and  Cameron,  wildly  looking  round,  saw  two 
human  heads  rise  above  the  surging  water,  and  a  hand  blindly 
seize  hold  of  his  boat.  It  was  the  hand  of  Maitland,  and  with 
his  other  arm  he  supported  the  slight  figure  of  a  young  girl, 
whose  abundant  fair  hair  had  become  unbound,  and  tossed  with 
every  rise  and  fall  of  the  furious  waves,  like  a  seaweed  floating 
upon  them. 


"  Save  her,  Cameron  ! "  gasped  the  other  man.  His  face 
was  ghastly,  his  eyes  full  of  dumb  agony  and  despair.  "  Save 
my  child,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  For  myself — God  knows  you 
may  laugh  at  my  doom  now  !     You  have  conquered  ! " 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  speak  in  that  wild  tossing 
storm,  but  Cameron  stooped,  and  taking  the  girl  by  the  hands, 
drew  her  into  the  boat.  By  this  time  two  other  human  beings 
had  emerged  from  the  black  waters.  They  too  clung  to 
Cameron's  boat,  which  was  tossing  like  a  cork  on  the  waves. 
"  She  will  not  hold  more  than  three  or  four  in  safety," 
shouted  Cameron  ;  "  yet  I  can't  see  you  drown  before  my 
eyes." 

One  of  the  two  was  a  woman  ;  she  was,  indeed,  Rona 
Maitland's  maid.  He  drew  her  in.  The  other  was  a  fair- 
haired  lad,  with  terrified  blue  eyes.  He  reminded  Cameron 
of  Hector.     In  a  moment  he  too  was  in  the  boat. 

Cameron  turned  to  Maitland,  still  clinging  to  the  gunwale. 
"We  are  in  God's  hands,  Adam  Maitland,  and  facing  death. 
Don't  go  into  eternity  with  the  stain  of  that  dark  sin  upon 
your  soul.  .  .  .  Confess  that  you  have  known  I  was  an  innocent 
man  all  along." 

"I  have  known  it— may  God  forgive  me!"  cried  the 
wretched  man.  "Cameron — save  my  child — never  mind  me! 
She  — is  faithful — to  your  son  ;  she — will  not — give  him  up." 

"  Is  that   so  ?     Then,   please   God,    I    will   bring   you  also 
safely  to  land,  Adam  Maitland  !"  cried  Cameron.     He  turned 
to  the  young  seaman.    "  Can  you  row  ?  " 
The  other  nodded. 

"Row,  then,  for  your  life,  to  land.  The  storm's  abating 
a  little  already,  but  I  dare  not  overload  the  boat.  I'll  swim 
myself— with  Mr.   Maitland." 

The  next  moment  he  was  in  the  sea  and  gripping  Adam 
Maitland  with  a  grasp  of  iron. 

"  We'll  make  the  land  yet,"  he  said,  "  Adam,  if  it  please 
God  !  Your  daughter  will  be  safe  ;  they  have  the  wind  with 
them.  .  .  .  They'll  be  sending  boats  over  now  from  shore. 
Swim,  if  you  can,  a  little  ;  keep  a  tight  grip  of  me.  .  .  .  Let 
us  forget  all  but  the  time  when  we  were  schoolboys  together 
at  Inverness,  Adam — my  friend  Adam  !  " 

The  little  boat  had  already  left  them  behind.  Cameron 
struck  out  with  long,  powerful  strokes.  Maitland,  who  could 
only  swim  a  little,  was  carried  onwards  by  the  wonderful 
strength  of  the  other  man.  It  was  a  terrific  battle  with  the 
fierce  elements,  but  fortunately  the  wind  was  behind  them. 

Cameron  spoke  once  or  twice  to  the  other,  but  it  was 
little  he  could  say,  having  to  reserve  all  his  strength  for 
the  fight. 

"  If  we   live,   you'll    right   me,   Adam,   in  the   eyes   of  the 
world.?" 
"  Yes." 

"And  you'll  let  our  children  be  happy?" 
"  I    will,    Ewen.   .   .   .   My   strength's   failing.    .    .    .    You — 
forgive  me  ?  " 

"As  I  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

They  were  the  last  words  either  spoke  in  this  world.  A 
terrific  wave  swept  past,  immersing  them  in  the  very  heart 
of  it.  Ewen  felt  Maitland's  grasp  relax,  and  his  own  powerful 
one  slackened.  He  threw  out  a  hand  wildly,  and  seized  the 
other  man's  arm  ;  but  he  was  dragged  down— down— by  a 
weight  which  he  had  no  strength  to  resist.  Words  floated 
in  his  mind  dreamily— words  read  by  him  not  so  long  ago  : 
"  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink."  But  already  a  pleasant  unconsciousness  was  beginning 
to  creep  over  him,  and  a  moment  later  thought  had  faded 
away. 

And  the  wild  waves  swept  on,  breaking  in  white  surf,  which 
rose  into  the  air  and  fell  again  in  torrents  of  spray.  And  Rona 
Maitland  peered  with  eager  eyes  over  the  waters  to  catch  sight 
of  the  swimmers  behind  ;  and  in  far-off  Edinburgh  Hector 
Cameron  sat  thinking  of  his  home-coming,  and  of  a  story  he 
had  to  tell  his  father  when  he  came.  But  the  mighty  heart  of 
Ewen  Cameron  lay  throbless  and  still  beneath  the  dark  waters 
that  he  had  so  often  fought  with,  and  his  stiff  arm  still  clasped 
tightly  his  old  enemy  in  an  embrace  that  would  never  be 
broken  now. 

For  hate  and  revenge  are  always  conquered  by  forgiveness 
at  the  last,  and  mercy  is  stronger  than  death  itself,  and  shall 
be  the  final  conqueror  of  all. 
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Twentieth^Century  Revival  Methods 

A  TALK  WITH  GIPSY  SMITH 

GIPSY  Smith  has  now  been  in  the  service  of  the 
National  Free  Church  Council  for  nearly  six  years, 
and  has  established  a  reputation  as  the  most  successful 
evangelist  in  the  world.  His  services  are  demanded  not 
only  from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  from 
America,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  The  Rev.  S.  F. 
Collier,  of  Manchester,  never  had  a  happier  inspiration  than 
when  he  suggested  that  the  Ciipsy  ought  to  be  appointed  as 
the  recognised  Free  Church  evangelist. 

One  of  his  last  successes  was  at  Brighton,  where  he 
addressed  a  series  of 
great  meetings  in  the 
Dome.  Over  three 
thousand  people  of  all 
social  ranks  and  classes 
assembled  daily  to  hear 
him.  The  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell  has  borne 
witness  to  the  remark- 
able results  of  the 
Mission,  and  the  deep 
impression  it  has  left 
on  the  town.  More 
than  five  hundred  per- 
sons passed  through  the 
enquiry-room,  and  a 
feature  of  the  work  was 
the  Saturday  night  pro- 
cession, in  the  course 
of  which  the  workers 
emptied  the  public- 
houses  along  their  line 
of  march,  and  swept 
many  hundreds  of  night 
loiterers  into  a  late 
Gospel  meeting.  It  was 
a  strange  scene,  for 
amongst  the  audience 
were  men  and  women 
partially  and  completely 
inebriated,  besides  gam- 
blers, corner  men,  and 
the  riff-raff  of  the  streets. 
A  number  signed  the 
pledge,  and  when  Gipsy 
Smith  appealed  to  his 
hearers  to  accept  Christ 

as  their  Saviour,  voices  were  heard  from  all    parts  of  the 
Dome,  crying  "  I  will,  sir — I  will." 

Immediately  after  the  Brighton  Mission  Mr.  Smith  was 
kind  enough  to  give  his  views  to  a  representative  of  The 
British  Monthly  on  the  subject  of  "  Revival  Missions : 
Their  Methods  and  Their  Hindrances." 

"  I  attach  great  importance,"  he  said,  "to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground.  Where  no  preliminary  work  has  been 
done,  I  must  start  from  the  foundation,  and  this  means  a 
much  longer,  more  difficult,  and  less  successful  mission. 
The  plan  I  recommend  is  :  — 

"I.  That  the  Churches  should  unite  in  meetings  for  prayer. 

"  II.  That  the  whole  town  should  be  mapped  out  in 
districts,  and  that  these  districts  should  be  apportioned  to 
trustworthy  men  and  women  who  will  visit  from  house  to 
house. 
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"III.  That  thousands  of  leaflets  should  be  distributed, 
making  the  mission  known. 

"IV.  That  ministers  should  announce  the  meetings 
from  their  pulpits,  and  show  their  personal  sympathy 
with  the  work.  If  ministers  father  the  mission  it  is  a 
success. 

"  If  these  steps  are  taken,  there  is  no  need  to  spend  large 
sums  on  advertising.  Onegood-sized  poster  isquite  sufficient. 
A  house-to-house  visitation  is  more  directly  useful  than  if 
every  hoarding  in  the  town  were  covered  with  announcements. 

"  One  town  in  which 
I  reaped  the  fruits  of 
careful  preparation  was 
Pontypool,  which  I 
shall  always  consider 
one  of  my  most  re- 
markable missions.  We 
gathered  in  the  Market 
Hall,  a  huge  building 
with  iron  gates,  which 
might  seem  far  from 
suitable  for  evangelistic 
services.  The  [)eople 
crowded  themselves  to- 
gether in  stalls,  provision 
boxes,  and  wherever 
they  could  find  a  comer. 
I  remember  seeing  five 
boys  jammed  into  a 
bacon  box,  with  their 
heads  just  visible  above 
it.  I  recall  one  pathetic 
scene  at  Pontypool. 
When  the  hall  was  filled 
to  overflowing,  a  man 
came  to  the  door  .and 
entreated  the  policeman 
to  let  him  in.  '  Impossi- 
ble,'said  the  policeman; 
'  there  is  no  room.' 
'  But,'  said  the  man,  '  I 
have  walked  eight  miles 
over  the  hills  to  attend 
this  meeting.  If  you 
let  me  in,  I  will  give 
you  my  boots  and  will 
walk  back  without  them.' 
The  policeman  was  adamant,  but  the  next  night  the  man 
returned,  and  was  the  first  in  the  enquiry-room." 

Gipsy  Smith  often  talks  of  his  deeply  impressive  mission 
at  Luton— the  last  he  conducted  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  enquirers  there  numbered  one  thousand  and  eighty, 
more  than  one  in  every  forty  of  the  population.  The  throb 
of  that  mission  is  still  felt  in  Luton ;  the  converts  are 
amongst  the  most  active  of  Christian  workers  at  Sunday 
and  week-night  services  and  Endeavour  meetings.  The 
Rev.  \S.  H.  Thompson,  Wesleyan  minister  of  the  town, 
said  to  Gipsy  Smith,  "  I  have  never  been  connected  with  a 
revival  which  left  such  a  crop  of  genuine  converts  as  yours." 
Ministers  in  all  parts  of  England  might  say  the  same. 

Gipsy  Smith  possesses  a  rare  and  extraordinary  power 
of  exciting  enthusiasm.  .\t  Brighton,  where  some  coldness 
might   have  been   expected,    interest    was  at   fever  heat. 
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There  again  the 
ground  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  the  minis- 
ters had  united  with 
the  heartiest  good-will. 

"  In  your  twenty- 
five  years  of  revival 
work  have  you  noted 
any  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the 
Churches  ?  " 

"Very  striking 
changes,"  replied  the 
Gipsy.  "  The  day  has 
entirely  gone  when 
a  gulf  separated  the 
minister  from  the  mis- 
sioner.  When  I  first 
began  to  preach,  hardly 
a  pulpit  would  have 
been  open  to  nie. 
The  respectable  Chris- 
tians of  the  Churches 
would  have  regarded 
me  almost  with  scorn. 
Anything  was  good 
enough  for  the  evange- 
list, and  many  a  man 
was  allowed  to  fail 
simply  through  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  of 
the  town.  Nowadays  it  is  quite  the  exception  for  any 
Church  to  hold  aloof  from  my  missions.  I  think  perhaps 
congregations  were  a  little  careless  in  old  days  as  to  the 
man  they  selected  to  conduct  revivals.  They  look  out  now 
for  a  thoroughly  accredited  missioner,  and  they  do  their 
utmost  to  promote  his  success. 

"  There  is  another  respect,"  Gipsy  Smith  pointed  out, 
"  in  which  good  progress  has  been  made  during  my  public 
life.  Far  more  people  are  out-and-out  on  the  drink 
question.  It  is  said  that  the  drinking  habits  of  the  nation 
are  increasing  ;  but  amongst  the  Christian  public  a  complete 
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revulsion  has  taken 
place.  Formerly  it  was 
the  custom  to  offer 
wine  at  table,  and  the 
man  who  took  none 
would  adopt  a  rather 
apologetic  attitude. 
Now  the  apology  is 
on  the  other  side. 
This  is  the  case  not 
only  at  private  but  at 
public  dinners. 

"  A  change  for  the 
worse  may,  however, 
be  noted  in  the  matter 
of  church  attendance. 
It  is  becoming  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to 
get  people  to  attend 
church  more  than  once 
on  Sundays.  This  may 
be  i)artly  accounted 
for  by  the  growing 
passion  for  out-door 
amusement.  But  such 
a  startling  decline  as 
that  revealed  in  the 
Daily  Neivs  census 
must  cause  the  pro- 
foundest  anxiety  to  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  England 
at  heart.  The  desire  to  hear  the  Gospel  is  certainly  not 
declining,  either  in  England  or  Scotland.  I  look  back 
with  deep  emotion  on  my  visit  to  Birmingham  with  Dr. 
Clifford  during  the  provincial  campaign  of  the  Simulianeous 
Mission.  Alderman  Edwards,  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  is 
a  well-known  Congregationalist,  postponed  the  mayoral 
banquet  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere  witli  our 
mission.  He  was  often  on  the  platform  in  the  Town 
Hall,  where  we  had  crowds  every  evening.  I  was  greatly 
assisted  at  Birmingham  by  the  excellent  choir,  and  by 
a  strong  band  of  workers.     Some  time  ago  I  returned  to 
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Birmingliam  to  visit  our  converts.  Two  hundred  of  these 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  Established  Church,  and  we 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  them  to  Evangelical  clc-rgymen 
for  reception  into  membership.  On  my  return  I  was  told 
by  the  Rev.  Enoch  Salt,  the  President  of  the  local  Free 
Church  Council,  that  over  a  thousand  of  our  twelve  hundred 
converts  were  in  Church  membershi[). 

"  Amongst  my  Scottish  missions  the  work  at  Greencck 
was  especially  cheering.  At  (ilasgow  I  spent  sixteen  weeks, 
but  there  the  work  had  to  be  done  from  the  foundation. 
I  spoke  in  thirteen  churches,  including  Dr.  Keith's  (College 
Church).  There  were  over  three  thousand  enquirers,  and 
many  genuine  converts.  At  Greenock  only  six  or  eight 
Churches  took  part,  all 
these  belonging  to  the 
Nonconformists  —  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  and 
Congregationalists.  The 
Established  and  United 
Free  Churches  did  not 
join  with  us.  1  spoke 
in  the  Town  Hall,  which 
from  the  beginning  was 
crowded  as  it  had  not 
been  since  Moody  and 
Sankey's  time.  About 
eight  hundred  persons 
passed  through  the  en- 
quiry-room. The  Scots- 
man may  not  be  lightly 
or  easily  won,  but  he  is 
well  worth  the  winning." 

"In  choosing 
workers,  do  you  limit 
yourself  to  active  Church 
members  ?  " 

"As  far  as  possible," 
Gipsy  Smith  replied. 
"  But  cases  come  to  my 
mind  of  help  offered 
and  accepted  from  men 
who  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were 
not  decided  Christians. 
There  was  one  young 
man  at  Plymouth  who 
said  he  could  not  con- 
fess himself  a  Christian, 
but  he  was  interested 
in  my  work,  and  would 
greatly     like     to     help. 

'Well,'  said  his  p.istor,  'you  .shall  mind  the  door.'  On  the 
very  first  evening  that  man  was  in  the  enciuiry-room.  He 
l)ecame  converted,  and  is  now  a  faithful  worker  for  Christ. 
I  remember,  also  at  Plymouth,  how  a  sergeant  of  police,  as  he 
stood  listening,  was  impressed  by  the  Gospel  messsage.  He 
also  was  led  to  decide  for  Christ.  He  started  a  prayer 
meeting  for  his  men,  and  it  is  said  that  the  whole  tone  of 
the  force  of  the  Three  Towns  was  raised  by  his  conversion." 

".-\s  regards  methods,  do  you  take  the  after-meet- 
ings? " 

"  I  have  no  after-meetings,"  said  Gipsy  Smith.  "  My 
first  meeting  is  my  last.  The  service  is  one,  from  the 
opening  hymn  to  the  Benediction.  When  the  -.ermon  is 
over,  I  ask  for  silent  prayer  for  a  few  moments,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  request  those  who  have  been  impressed  and 
who  desire  to  live  a  new  life  to  rise  and  lift  their  hands,  and 
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then  to  quietly  resume  their  seats.  This  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  leading  doubters  to  commit  themselves.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  man  has  risen  and  held  up  his  hand  is  for 
many  a  one  the  decisive  step.  The  move  to  the  enquiry- 
room  follows  naturally.  I  then  ask  the  anxious  to  pass 
into  the  enquiry-room,  my  workers  leading  the  way.  I 
myself  do  not  leave  the  platform  or  pulpit  until  the 
whole  service  is  over;  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  speak 
personally  to  the  enquirers,  and  for  five  reasons: — First, 
when  I  have  brought  a  man  or  woman  so  far,  I  wish 
to  retire  into  the  background.  I  do  not  want  them  to 
depend  on  me  or  to  see  me  any  more.  The  personal 
element  must  as  quickly  as  possible  be  eliminated. 

"  Then  again,  if  I 
were  to  deal  with  in- 
dividuals, I  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  out 
some  at  least  among 
the  scores  or  hundreds 
who  would  desire  to 
speak  to  me.  This 
would  have  a  very  \yaA 
effect  from  every  point 
of  view.  A  third  rea.son 
is  that  my  entrance 
might  cause  a  little 
commotion,  and  undo 
the  good  work  which 
was  going  on.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  the 
ministers  and  other 
helpers  that  their  solemn 
dealing  should  l»e  inter- 
rupted. I  think,  also, 
it  is  important  that 
ministers  and  Church 
members  should  get  to 
know  these  people,  and 
that  a  mutual  friendship 
and  interest  should 
arise.  Last  of  all,  there 
is  no  need  for  me 
in  the  enquiry  -  room. 
When  a  man  is  anxious 
to  know  his  I^rd,  he 
is  like  a  drowning 
struggler,  glad  to  grasp 
at  any  hand  that  will 
help  him.  Experience 
has  taught  me  these 
lessons." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  Gipsy  Smith  h.is 
so  rich  a  vocabulary  and  such  wealth  of  happy  illustrations, 
he  never  writes  a  sermon.  Ministers  who  have  listened  to 
him  and  noted  his  excellent  choice  of  language  have  some- 
times thought  of  the  verse  in  Acts  :  "They  spake  with  other 
tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  .\lthough  Gipsy 
Smith  enjoyed  little  education,  and  no  training  for  the  plat- 
form, he  is  one  of  the  first  natural  orators  in  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and  his  addresses,  with  their  mingled  pathos 
and  humour,  capture  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  in  a  way' 
which  seems  almost  miraculous.  He  has  an  excellent  e.ir 
for  music,  and  a  feeling  for  the  stately  and  rhythmical  flow 
of  langu.ige.  Tactfulness  is  perhaps  his  most  valuable 
characteristic.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  twenty- 
five  years  of  constant  platform  activity  he  has  never  made 
an   enemy   amongst  ministers  or  laymen,  and  has   never 
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visited  a  town  which  would  not  gladly  welcome  him  back 
again. 

Although  his  addresses  are  extempore,  they  are  founded 
on  wide  and  careful  reading.  Gipsy  Smith  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Matthew  Henry,  Ur. 
Alexander  Maclaren,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson,  and  leading 
theological  writers  of  all  the  Churches.  Amongst  his 
favourite  secular  authors  are  Scott,  Dickens,  and  George 
Eliot.  He  makes  it  a-  rule  to  study  only  the  best  English 
masters,  and  has  rare  skill  in  adapting  their  thoughts  to  the 
purposes  of  revival  sermons.  One  of  his  latest  addresses 
on  the  Philippian  jailer  contained  some  characteristic  ideas. 
It  had  long  been  the  custom,  he  remarked,  for  evangelists 
to  take  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  jailer,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,"  as  the  formula  to  be 
addressed  to  every  convert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
three  conversions  in  the  chapter,  and  each  convert  is  drawn 
in  by  a  different  method.  The  doctor  has  not  one  pre- 
scription for  every  patient.  Skill  in  diagnosis  is  the  first 
requisite  for  a  physician  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body. 
Suppose  a  man  is  cherishing  some  favourite  sin,  surely  it  is 
the  evangelist's  business  to  find  this  out  and  persuade  him 
to  abandon  it,  and  not  simply  repeat  as  with  a  parrot  cry, 
"  Believe,  believe." 

Gipsy  Smith  spoke  frankly  on  certain  "  Don'ts  "  which 
experience  had  led  him  to  suggest  to  evangelists. 

"  I.  Don't  attack  the  ministers.  They  are  working 
hard  under  dilficulties  of  which  you  know  little.  You  may 
raise  a  cheap  laugh  by  finding  fault  with  the  ministry,  but 
the  people  respect  and  love  their  pastors,  and  will  not  thank 
you  for  blaming  them. 

"  n.  Don't  attempt  to  fight  the  critics.  Some  evan- 
gelists devote  much  time  to  combating  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  to  attacking  German  theologians.  This  is 
all  pure  waste  of  breath.  It  takes  a  scholar  to  confute 
a  scholar.     Let  the  evangelist  keep  to  his  own  message. 

"III.  Don't  preach  on  the  unpardonable  sin.  Some 
men  are  drawn  as  by  a  strong  fascination  towards  the 
darkest  and  most  terrible  passages  of  Scripture.  Person- 
ally, I  seldom,  if  ever,  preach  on  Hell.  I  preach  sin,  and 
,  the  conscience,  and  the  ethical  side  of  truth  as  emphatically 
as  I  can,  and  I  show  what  must  inevitably  follow  unless 
sin  is  abandoned. 

"IV.  Don't  allow  a  solo  singer  to  come  between  you 
and  your  hearers  at  the  last.  I  have  found  it  personally  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  undertake  my  own  singing,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  address,  when  my  whole  mind  is  set 
on  one  goal,  I  would  not  allow  an  angel  from  Heaven  to 
come  between  me  and  my  audience. 

"  V.  Don't  be  given  to  joking.  If  you  have  a  turn  for 
humour,  keep  it  well  within  bounds.  One  need  not  fear 
at  times  to  cause  a  laugh,  but  know  when  to  stop.  The 
service  must  be  dignified  and  reverent  from  first  to  last. 
Nothing  brings  an  evangelist  more  quickly  into  contempt 
than  the  constant  effort  after  smartness.  I  prefer,  for  some 
reasons,  to  preach  in  churches  rather  than  in  halls.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  of  solemnity  in  a  church  which  is  always 
helpful.  On  the  other  hand,  people  will  go  to  a  great  hall 
or  theatre  who  would  not  enter  a  church  or  chapel." 

"  How  do  you  maintain  touch  with  your  converts  ? " 

"  I  have  found  it  lately  very  helpful  to  conduct  a  column 
in  the  Free  Church  Chronicle.  People  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  can  thus  keep  in  touch  with  me,  and  seek  for 
help  in  spiritual  trouble." 

"  Do  you  offer  tracts  at  any  of  your  meetings  ?  " 

"  No,  never ;  nor  have  I  anything  to  do  with  tract 
distribution.     Sometimes  this  is  done  by  the  persons  who 


live  on  the  spot,  but  it  is  done  on  their  own  responsibility. 
The  only  thing  I  do  is  to  give  to  each  person  who  passes 
through  the  enquiry-room  and  professes  conversion  a 
printed  card  bearing  a  few  hints  for  their  new  life.  These 
cards  are  put  in  the  hands  of  all  the  enquiry-room  workers 
and  given  to  the  enquirers  as  they  leave,  and  they  have 
proved  most  helpful." 

"  What  hymns  and  solos  do  you  find  most  helpful  in 
producing  spiritual  results  ?  " 

"  I  have  found  some  of  Fanny  Crosby's  songs  very 
helpful,  especially  her  '  Saved  by  Grace '  and  '  At  the 
Cross  there's  room.'  This  latter  has  been  a  sermon  in  song 
to  hundreds,  and  many  have  told  me  by  word  and  by  letter 
that  that  song,  as  a  solo,  won  them  for  Christ.  '  Sinner, 
how  thy  heart  is  troubled,'  another  by  Fanny  Crosby,  is 
sure  to  bring  some  of  those  who  are  just  halting  between 
two  opinions  to  decision.  '  Behold  me  standing  at  the 
door '  is  another  of  hers,  and  always  gets  at  the  heart. 

"  '  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say.  Come  unto  Me  and 
rest,'  by  Dr.  Bonar,  is  one  of  the  old  hymns  I  often  fall 
back  upon,  and  sometimes  in  a  meeting  will  lift  everybody. 

'"Just  as  I  am,'  by  Charlotte  Elliot,  never  fails  to  help. 
But  much  depends  upon  the  tune  the  organist  will  give  you, 
so  I  generally  choose  the  tune  I  am  sure  of,  for  it  will  not 
do  to  try  experiments  in  a  service  such  as  we  are  talking 
about. 

"  Some  of  the  old  hymns  will  never  die,  and  I  could  not 
do  without  them — '  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul,'  '  Rock  of  Ages,' 
'  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee/  'There  is  a  fountain,'  'When 
I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross.'  I  have  seen  a  congregation  of 
those  who  have  been  out  of  touch  with  good  things  for  many 
years,  when  they  begin  to  sing  one  of  these  old  hymns, 
break  down,  and  in  the  second  and  third  verses  be  so  over- 
come that  row  after  row  would  sit  down,  unable  to  sing  any 
more.  The  association  of  these  songs,  words  and  tunes, 
have  brought  back  the  memory  of  Sunday  school  and' 
home  and  mother  and  God,  and  these  hymns  have  done 
what  no  sermon  could  have  done. 

"  The  Church  has  not  realised  yet  the  power  of  song. 
A  man  may  fight  a  sermon,  but  if  he  loves  music  and  song, 
he  is  captured  before  he  gets  to  fighting." 

"  What  do  you  consider  is  the  cause  of  the  steady 
decline  in  Church  attendance  as  evidenced  by  a  comparison 
between  the  Daily  News  census  and  that  of  the  British 
Weekly  taken  sixteen  years  ago  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  compare  between  the  Daily  Nnvs  census  and 
that  of  the  British  Weekly,  as  I  do  not  remember  seeing  the 
latter. 

"  I  think  the  real  cause  for  non-attendance  is  our  want 
of  heart  and  power  in  our  work.  Men  know  heart  when 
they  see  it,  and  know  power  when  they  feel  it. 

"  Religion  without  Christ  is  not  attractive.  No  Church 
can  keep  its  pews  full  without  conversions.  Conversions  will 
bring  the  crowd  always  ;  and  a  Church  which  has  lost  her 
power  to  convert  has  lost  all  right  to  call  herself  a 
Church. 

"  The  crowds  outside  our  churches  are  not  hostile  to 
the  Bible,  to  the  Cross,  or  to  Christ,  but  they  are  weary  of 
the  poor  caricature  of  Christ  which  they  see  in  so  many 
of  us  who  call  ourselves  by  His  Name. 

"  A  revived,  awakened,  Spirit-filled  Church  will  solve  the 
question,  '  How  to  reach  the  masses.'  She  will  go  for  them, 
like  her  Master,  until  she  finds.  Then  there  is  the  impres- 
sion in  the  heart  of  the  man  outside  that  the  Church  is  not 
the  place  for  him,  and  the  Church  must  seek  everywhere 
to  break  this  down,  and  when  this  is  done  he.  wiy  b^ 
saved." 
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'■'■For  consolation's  sources  deeper  arc  than  sorrow's  deepest." — WORDSWORTH  {Edna  LyaWs  favourite  quotation). 


IS  there  a  modern  adjective  that  conveys  a  more 
bewildering  wealth  of  diversified  connotation  than 
the  word  Victorian  ?  What  does  it  stand  for  ?  Nay, 
rather,  what  does  it  not  stand  for  ?  Crimean  mismanage- 
ments and  Darwinian  hypotheses,  free  education  and 
Krugerism,  Oxford  Movements  and  extended  franchise,  the 
humour  of  Dickens,  the  art  of  Rossetti  and  Watts,  Trades 
Unionism,  Armenian  massacres,  "  trusts  "  and  "  tubes," 
Socialisms— Christian  and  State — the  rise  and  decay  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  great  exhibitions,  Hague  conferences, 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  "Temporal  Power" — are  they  not  all 
embraced,  with  a  thousand  more,  by  the  hospitable  arms 
of  "Victorian"? 

It  has  become  a  slovenly  catch-phrase  with  the  shirking 
student  to  say  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  fixing 
the  ultimate  estimates  upon  the  manifold  phenomena  of 
that  kaleidoscopic  age.  That  is,  of  course,  true.  But  every 
hour  that  comes  between  us  and  the  dead  century  makes 
it  easier  for  us  to  undertake  the  necessary  task  of  dis- 
entangling and  the  judicial  duty  of  finding  verdicts.  The 
reign  of  Victoria  suggests  vastly  more  vital  matters  than  the 
art  of  telling  tales ;  but  to  those  interested  in  literature — and 
the  evidence  of  the  daily  press  is  to  the  effect  that  these 
are  an  increasing  number — the  Victorian  age,  whether  it 
pleases  us  or  no,  stands  for  the  hour  and  power  of  the 
novel.  Whether  we  look  at  early,  middle,  or  later  Victorian 
days,  at  Scott  or  Charlotte  Bronte  or — it  is  invidious  to 
name  any,  for  who  did  not  write  a  novel  in  the  last  years  of 
the  century  ? — everywhere  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the 
personalities  and  productions  of  the  makers  of  fiction.  It 
was  an  age  of  fact.     Equally  was  it  an  age  of  fiction. 

On  the  threshold  of  a  sketch  and  appreciation  of  one 
whose  name  cannot  be  omitted  from  the  story  of  the 
century's  later  novelists,  three  considerations  offer  them- 


selves :   the   passing   of    the   novel   out  of  the   sphere   of 
entertainment    into    that    of    instruction    and    advocacy, 
thereby  summoning  the  novelist  to  the  pulpit  and  the  plat- 
form ;  the  enormous  power  of  fictitious  men  and  women  to 
form  the  ideals  and  even  regulate  the  lives  and  aspirations 
of  countless  thousands  of  young  people ;  and,  lastly,  the 
triumphant  taking  of  the  field,  and  almost  monopolisation 
of    it,    by   women.      The   gracious    woman   and    capable 
literary  artist  who   rearranged  the  letters  of  her  name  till 
they  formed  the  familiar  anagram  of  "  Edna  Lyall  "  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  these  three  features.     Her  earliest 
books,  while  containing  interest  and  enjoyment  in  no  small 
degree,  came   in   with    the   tide    that    drifted   theological 
perplexities  and   maligned   unbelievers  upon  the  shore  of 
modern   fiction,   the  same   tide   which   a   few  years   later 
washed    up    poor    Donovan's    more   intellectual    counter- 
part, Robert  Elsmere.    And  to  this  feature  she  has  more 
or  less  remained   faithful,    each   succeeding    novel,   while 
never  being  exactly  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  "  The  Hinderers  "  and  "  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Truth,"  having  lieneath  its   pleasing  and  wholesome 
surface  a  purposeful  ground-swell.     Something  further  must 
be  said  of  this  when  Edna  Lyall  is  allowed  to  speak  for 
herself  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  novel 
with  a  purpose.     Meanwhile  it  is  sufficient  to  l)e  reminded 
that  in  "To  Right  the  Wrong"  there  was  a  manifest  desire 
to  rehabilitate  the  Roundhead  gentleman,  in  "  Doreen  "  an 
unmistakable  championing  of  the  Home  Rule  ideal,  and  in 
"The  Hinderers"  an  attack  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of 
Society,  together  with  strong  sympathy  with  the  Boer  cause. 
The  second  matter,  that  of  the  great  and   indeed  awful 
power  exerted  by  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  popular  stories 
over  youthful  readers  is,  n.iturally,  less  capable  of  chapter 
and  verse  proof.     But  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  for 
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twenty  years  and  more  the  novels  of  P2dna  Lyall,  both  in 
serial  and  book  form,  have  formed  the  Simday  afternoon 
reading  of  thousands  of  English  girls  just  leaving  their 
teens,  and  middle-class  wives  and  mothers — which  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  the  whole  of  iheir  reading  hours— it 
can  well  be  surmised  that  the  pathetic  childishness  of 
Little  Dot,  the  stormful  and  brooding  Donovan,  the 
chivalrous  Erica,  and  the  brilliant  Irish  singer  Doreen — 
to  instance  but  a  few — went  into  the  very  mental  and 
moral  making  of  large  numbers  of  people,  and  for  better 
or  worse — probably  very  rarely  for  worse — are  respon- 
sible for  many  a  secretly  cherished  girlish  ideal,  many  a 
life-estimate  and  social  judgment,  many  a  theological 
tenet  and  religious  conviction.  Upon  the  last  feature, 
the  conspicuous  vogue  of  the  woman-novelist,  nothing 
needs  to  be  said.  Though  "  Won  by  Waiting  "  was  a 
distinct  failure,  and  "  Donovan "  a  delayed  success, 
Edna  Lyall  came  into  her  kingdom,  and  found  it  a 
large  kingdom.  And  if  masculine  novelists  have  sold 
more  copies  of  their  works  than  were  sold  of  "  We 
Two"  and  "A  Hardy  Norseman,"  they  have  sold  very 
many  indeed,  and  are  the  favoured  children  of  their 
brotherhood.  Looking  back,  these  three  crests  upon 
the  wave  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  novel-writing 
may  be  also  de.scribed  as  so  many  victories.  As  a 
medium  of  theological,  social,  and  even  scientific 
advocacy  the  novel  has  won.  As  a  powerful  engine  of 
character  and  mind  formation  it  has  won  again.  As  being 
fully  capable  of  writing  as  good  fiction  as  men— not  to 
say  vastly  better — and  as  being  able  to  secure  immense 
constituencies,  women  have  also  won.  And  Miss  Ada 
Ellen  Bayly  stands  at  least  in  the  second  rank  of  those 
who  have  brought  about  and  enjoyed  these  triumphs. 

The  essential  life  of  an  author,  all  that  really  matters 
to  his  readers,  is  revealed  in  his  books.  In  these 
over-interviewed  and  jirying  days  it  is  salutary  to  be 
put  in  remembrance  of  this.  But  when  book  after  book 
has  brought  the  author  within  the  circle  of  one's  personal 
affections  and  almost  domestic  ties,  it  is  excusable  that 


curiosity  should  wish  to  go  a  little  farther.  This  has 
certainly  been  the  case  with  the  enthusiastic  clientele  of 
Edna  Lyall,  and  during  her  life  she  was  always  willing, 
though  never  anxious,  to  throw  open  the  door  of  the  pretty, 
red-tiled  parsonage  where  siie  lived,  and  the  inner  door 
of  her  yet  more  personal  life.  In  the  one  case  it  was  a 
very  happy,  industrious,  and  philanthropic  life  that  was 
revealed,  a  life  much  chequered,  however,  by  incessant 
battlings  with  ill-health.  In  the  other  case  it  was  a  life  of 
singular  sweetness  of  disposition  and  intense  and  varied 
intellectual  and  social  interest.  Miss  Bayly's  birthplace  was 
Brighton.  Her  father,  Mr.  Robert  Bayly,  was  a  barrister, 
and  her  mother  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bradbury's,  the  bold  divine  of  Queen  Anne's  time  whose 
unconventional  pulpit  utterances  won  for  him  the  nickname 
of  "Bold  Bradbury."  Of  her  parents  Miss  Ba)ly  has 
given  us  one  or  two  vivid  glimpses.  Though  she  lost  them 
both  before  she  was  fifteen,  they  left  deep  impressions  upon 
her  mind.  Her  father,  she  quaintly  tells  us,  greatly  con- 
demned "  the  cruelty  of  buying  cheap  things  for  which 
working  men  and  women  must  have  been  underpaid." 
When  a  sixpenny  New  Testament  was  shown  to  him,  he 
severely  said,  "  Never  bring  home  such  a  thing  again.  It 
couldn't  have  been  rightly  produced  for  the  money."  Of 
her  mother  she  recalls  a  memory  of  much  cheerful  common 
sense.  Writing  of  her  fears  when  a  child — "  undoubtedly 
I  was  born  a  coward  " — Edna  Lyall  says  :  "  There  was, 
however,  a  worse  terror  still  to  be  faced — worse  than  a 
crooked-legged  fiddler — the  terror  of  wickedness.  Coming 
into  my  room  one  evening  about  ten  o'clock,  my  mother 
found  me  wide  awake  and  staring  in  panic-stricken  fascination 
at  a  cupboard  opposite  the  bed.     Sobbing  and  shivering,  I 
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told  her  my  story.  I  had  heard  the  others  say  that  while 
out-of-doors  that  afternoon  a  beggar-woman  had  followed 
them  for  a  long  way,  begging  and  protesting.  At  last  my 
aunt  had  said  to  her,  '  I  think  you  had  better  go  away,'  and 
the  beggar  had  angrily  retorted,  '  I  hope  the  Almighty  will 
say  so  to  you  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.'  This  cruel  wish 
seemed  to  me  the  most  horrible  and  heartless  thing  I  had 
ever  heard — the  beggar  must  surely  be  a  monster  of  wicked- 
ness. If  she  could  wish  the  Almighty  to  send  us  to  Hell, 
she  was  capable  of  anything,  and  the  more  1  looked  at  the 
half-open  cupboard  the  more  certain  I  became  that  this 
wicked  woman  was  waiting  an  opportunity  to  murder  us. 
\Vith  many  comforting  assurances  I  was  led  to  that  dreadful 
half-open  door,  and  we  shook  every  dress  and  looked  high 
and  low  till  my  fears 
were  conquered  by  the 
truth.  '  Now,'  said  my 
mother,  '  I  am  going  to 
give  you  a  motto.  It  is 
just  this,  Take  the  bull 
by  the  horns.  \Vhatever 
it  is  you  are  frightened 
of,  make  yourself  walk 
straight  up  to  it.'  "  "  I 
am  ashamed  to  confess," 
goes  on  Edna  Lyall, 
"  how  many  ghosts  I 
have  had  to  lay  in  this 
fashion.  But  the  habit 
was  of  priceless  value 
when  the  time  came  for 
facing  '  the  spectres  of 
the  mind,'  and  without 
it  '  Donovan '  would 
never  have  seen  the 
light." 

Two  more  childish 
reminiscences  should 
here  be  recalled,  one 
as  showing  how  early 
there  developed  in  the 
future  creator  of  "  Knight-Errant "  and  "  In  the  Golden 
Days  "  a  sensibility  to  romance,  and  the  other  as  evidence  of 
a  premature  thoughtfulness  and  largeness  of  outlook.  Again 
the  words  shall  be  the  novelist's  own :  "  My  very  first 
remembrance  is  of  a  narrow  lane  bordered  by  elder  bushes. 
I  was  three  years  old,  and  was  walking  with  my  sister  and 
our   nurse,  when  suddenly  we  came  face  to  fiice  with  the 
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first  romance  that  had  ever  touched  our  live*.  Coming 
towards  us  we  saw  a  certain  kinsman  who  had  always  Ixcn 
a  favourite  in  our  nursery,  and  beside  him  walked  a  most 
beautiful  lady.  They  stopped  to  S|)eak  to  u.s.  There  wm 
something  impressive  and  delightful  in  their  hapfjiness, 
and  we  were  laughingly  threatened  with  banishment  to 
the  other  side  of  the  elder  hedge  unless  we  at  once 
adopted  the  beautiful  lady  as  our  kinswoman.  What 
did  it  all  mean  ?  we  asked.  Why,  to  be  sure,  they 
were  engaged  to  be  married."  So  Edna  I.yall  was  but 
three  years  old  when  the  eternal  spring  of  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  romance  first  threw  its  sparkling  spray 
upon  her — the  immemorial  love  of  man  for  woman. 
Here  is  the  other  delightful   reminiscence  : 

"  By  this  lime  my 
capacity  for  hero-worship 
— surely  an  indispensa- 
ble quality  in  a  novelist 
— was  being  daily  stimu- 
lated by  the  records  of 
the  past.  After  a  course 
of  old  Roman  heroes, 
I  became  a  devotee  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
the  Cromwell  worship 
was  much  aided  by 
visits  to  kinsfolk  living 
in  an  old  Suffolk  house 
—the  '  Mondisfield  '  of 
'  In  the  Golden  Days.' 
Charles  Lamb  says  that 
'  nothing  fills  a  child's 
mind  like  a  large  old 
mansion  peopled  with 
the  spirits  of  deceased 
members  of  the  county 
and  justices  of  the 
quorum.'  And  undoubt- 
edly I  owe  much  to  that 
quaint  old  house,  with 
its  hall  and  musicians' 
gallery,  its  hiding-places,  its  old  walled  garden,  its  moat,  and 
its  park  with  the  '  stews'  in  which  the  abbots  of  St.  Edmund's- 
Bury  loved  in  days  of  yore  to  fish.  It  was  Mondisfield,  too, 
which  furnished  me  with  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Noncon- 
formity, and  accustomed  me  to  realise  that  many  of  the 
best  people  living  did  not  worship,  as  we  did,  in  'church,' 
but  went  to  '  chapel.'    The  sermons   seemed  long  to  ns 
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after  the  sliort  ones  to  which  we  were  accustomed  at 
Christ  Church,  Brighton,  from  Mr.  Vaughan — that  wide- 
minded  and  most  helpful  of  preachers.  But  there  was  a 
nice  old  square  pew  which  delighted  us,  and  when  attention 
flagged  there  was  always  the  pastime  of  watching  the  moths 
as  they  crawled  in  and  out  of  the  faded  green-baize  cushions. 
I  also  remember  an  evening  when  a  religious  meeting  was 
held  in  one  of  the  big  barns  on  the  estate,  and  this  was  a 
most  delightful  function,  quite   carrying  one  back   to  the 


days  of  John  Bunyan,  when  Englishmen  were  persecuted 
for  worshipping  God  according  to  their  own  conscience, 
and  had  to  meet  in  all  kinds  of  strange  places." 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Edna  Lyall's  childhood— 
a  childhood,  by  the  way,  whose  happiness  was  shadowed 
by  frequent  attacks  of  ophthalmia,  necessitating  long  weeks 
to  the  little  orphan  of  darkness  and  idleness — a  word  of 
loving  remembrance  should  be  said  of  her  devoted  nurse, 
whose  portrait  is  given  in  these  pages.  The  Rev.  Hampden 
Gurney  Jameson,  Miss  Bayly's  brother-in-law,  whose  portrait 
is  also  given  here,  and  in  whose  house  at  Eastbourne  she 
resided  and  wrote  most  of  her  books  and  died,  writes  me 
about  the  novelist's  nurse  as  follows:  "The  Hailsham 
portrait  is  of  her  nurse,  now  living  at  Hailsham,  who  helped 
her  in  writing  the  reminiscences  of  her  childhood  contained 
in  'The  Burges  Letters,'  which  is  a  true  story  with  merely 
the  names  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  altered."  From 
Brighton  Miss  Bayly  removed  to  Lincoln,  to  the  home  of 
her  sister  and  brother-in-law  Canon  Crowfoot,  who  was 
Chancellor  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Of  her  life  here  the 
novelist  says  :  "  Lincoln,  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,  is  not  the 
'  Rilchester '  of  my  novel.  I  have  a  great  love  for  the  old 
Cathedral,  but  it  was  a  terrible  climb  up  Steep  Hill  to  our 
house.  I  have, 
however,  intro- 
duced Lincoln  in 
oldendaysintomy 
story  '  To  Right 
the  Wrong.'"  The 
move  to  East- 
bourne was  the 
last  important  one 
of  her  life.  Here 
she  spent  her  quiet 
and  studious  days, 
varied  by  occa- 
sional visits  to 
London  and  to 
Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  Norway. 

And  now,  be- 
fore something  is 
said  of  the  novels 
and  of  Edna 
Lyall's  political 
and  religious 
views,     I     should 
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Wlio  helped  the  novelist  in  writing  "The  Burges" Letters,"  which  contains 
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EARLY   PORTRAIT    OF    EDNA   LVALL 

like  to  quote  from     Taken  at  Biarritz  shortly  after  the  pulilication  of  "Won 
1  by  Waiting,    a  copy  of  which  is  in  her  hand 

two  letters  which 

I  have  received,  one  from  her  brother-in-law,  and  one  from 
her  dearest  friend  and  confidante.  Mr.  Jameson  writes  : 
"  The  circular  photo  is  by  far  the  best  likeness  we  have  of 
her,  and  was  taken  two  years  ago  in  Keswick.  The  carte- 
de-visite,  taken  at  Biarritz,  was  just  after  the  publication  of 
'  Won  by  Waiting,'  a  copy  of  which  she  is  holding  in  her 
hand.  St.  Saviour's  Church  is  the  one  to  which  she  gave 
the  three  bells — 'Donovan,'  'Erica,'  and  'Hugo.'  The  old 
house  is  '  Bansfield  Hall,'  originally  '  Badmonisfield,'  which 
is  described  as  '  Monisfield.'  The  modern  house  is  the  one  in 
which  I  am  writing,  and  in  which  she  has  lived  for  nineteen 
years.  Her  study  window  is  the  right-hand  top  corner,  over- 
looking the  Downs  and  towards  Beachy  Head.  The  other 
photograph  is  one  taken  by  herself,  some  years  ago,  of  some 
of  her  little  nephews  and  nieces  in  this  garden." 

"  By  the  way,"  continues  Mr.  Jameson,  "there  was  no 
pneumonia.  The  disease  was  influenza,  and  afterwards  the 
death-certificate  was  signed  '  asthma,'  which  simply  mcan^ 
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failure  of  vital  power.  Her 
sympathies  she  has  really 
laid  open  in  her  books.  As 
to  her  own  religious  faith — 
which  some  of  her  readers 
were  much  exercised  about 
— she  had,  no  doubt,  fought 
her  way  to  it,  but  I  think 
the  fighting  was  all  over 
before  the.  public  knew  her. 
She  was  a  quiet,  sober 
Churchwoman,  a  weekly 
communicant,  but  had  no 
idea  of  shutting  herself  off 
from  others  who  did  not 
call  themselves  Church- 
people,  or  of  letting  them 
shut  themselves  off  from  her 
sympathies.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  think  ishe  was  in  the 
least  conscious  of  any  separ- 
ating beyond  what  might 
be  expressed  in  the  phrase 
'  they  do  not  see  everything 
just  in  the  same  light  as 
I  do.'  Her  hero  among 
living  Churchmen  was  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  whom 
she  describes  in  '  The 
Hinderers.'  " 

The  other  letter,  as  I  have  said,  is  from  Edna  Lyall's 
closest  lady  friend.  In  answer  to  my  request  that  she  would 
tell  me  something  of  her  late  friend,  she  says  :  "  You  have 
set  me  rather  a  difficult  task  at  such  a  time,  yet  not  one  to 
be  passed  over  lightly,  but  rather  considered  as  an  added 
privilege,  if  by  it  one  single  person  can  be  made  better  to 
understand  the  best   friend   that   any  one  ever  had.     Of 
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'  Kdna  Lyall '  as  an  author 
I  need  not  speak.  But  she 
was  much  greater  and  Ijctter 
even  than  her  Iwoks.  '  The 
lje.st  friend  is  an  atmosphere, 
warm  with  all  inspirations 
dear,'  and  it  was  just  this 
which  made  her  such  a  true 
friend,  letting  no  one's  love 
and  interest  stop  at  herself, 
but  leading  on  unconsciously 
to  her  feltbws  and  to  God. 
Her  power  of  love  was  great, 
)Ut  never  self-absorbing. 
Her  sympathy  was  strong 
and  unfailing.  It  has  been 
said  that  to  be  in  trouble 
was  a  sure  certificate  to  her 
heart,  and  wherever  there 
was  sadness  or  sickness 
there  would  Edna  Lyall  be, 
if  possible.  Her  strength 
should  especially  be  em- 
phasised— all  her  friends 
leant  on  her  more  than  they 
or  she  knew,  and  it  was  all 
the  greater  for  her  exceed- 
ing gentleness,  which  on  first 
and  superficial  acquaintance 
was  the  characteristic  which 
most  impressed  people.  But  her  courage  in  supporting 
unpopular  minorities  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly learnt  from  her  mother,  who  taught  'little  Elfie' 
to  'learn  to  be  brave  alone,'  as  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  have  read  '  The  Burges  letters.'  During  a 
short  visit  we  paid  together  last  autumn  to  Belgium  she 
was  talking  of  and  planning  her  next  novel,  which  was  to 
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be  the  story  of  Sydney  WharneclifiTe,  promised  in  'Derrick 
Vaughan.'     The  great   idea  was  to  bring  out  the   thought 
of  how  'the  lives  of  those  who  have  gone  before  have  still 
some  unknown  influence  over  those  connected 
with   them.'     Only  a  few  chapters   have    been 
written,   but   these    words   come    in,    and   also 
the  following  :  '  It  was  a  terrible  thought — that 
unknown    influence    on    the    lives    of   unborn 
generations  which  we  each  one  of  us  possess, 
yet  think  so  little  about.'     Her  sense  of  humour 
was  very  keen,  and  was  often  most  helpful  to 
herself  and  others.     One  saved  up  good  stories 
to  tell  her,  looking  forward  to  the  appreciation 

and  merry  laugh 
they  would  elicit." 
Any  account 
of  Edna  Lyall 
which  ignored  her 
strong  political 
sympathies  would 
be  shorn  of  one 
of  its  most  strenu- 
ous  features. 
"  My  first  political  hero  was 
Mr.  Fawcett,"  she  has  told 
us,  "and  I  can  clearly  recall 
the  excitemerit  of  his  election 
for  Brighton." 
But  she  re- 
served her 
most  ardent 
enthusiasm 
and  loyalty 
for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, an  en- 
t  h  u  s  i  a  s  m 
which  was 
strengthened 
rather  than 
weakened  by 
his    Home 

ST.  SAVIOUR'S  CHURCH,    EASTBOURNE  J<Ule      pollCy. 

To  which  Edna  Lyall  presented  three  bells  Her  faVOUritC 


political  text  was  that  well-known  utterance  of  the  great 
member  for  Midlothian  :  "  The  principle  of  Liberalism  is 
trust  in  the  people,  qualified  by  prudence.  The  principle  of 
Conservatism  is  mistrust  of  the  people,  qualified  by  fear." 
Writing  some  time  ago  of  the  need  for  wholesome  and 
inspiring  literature  for  the  people,  she  said  :  "  If  some  one 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  popularise  the  foundation 
truths  of  Liberalism,  there  is  a  gloomy  prospect  for  this 
country."  Less  of  a  New  Woman  never  existed  than  she, 
and  to  the  last  she  "  drew  the  line  at  canvassing,"  yet  Edna 
Lyall  had  a  deep-rooted  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  her  own 
sex  in  the  political  field,  and  scathingly  denounced  as 
entirely  erroneous  the  idea  that  if  women  were  allowed  to 
participate  in  politics  their  home  duties  would  be  neglected. 
Only  once,  however,  so  the  story  goes,  did  she  speak  on  a 
public  platform,  though  she  was  President  of  the  Eastbourne 
Women's  Liberal  Association.  Upon  that  memorable 
occasion  she  moved  a  resolution  in  exactly  four  words.  One 
wonders  what  miracles  of  verbal  Liebig  those  four  words 
were.  The  pantheon  of  her  tender  heart  was  a  very  hos- 
pitable one,  providing  distinguished  niches  for  so  diversified 
a  selection  as  Algernon  Sydney  and  F.  W.  Robertson  of 
Brighton,  John  Hampden  and  Michael  Davitt,  Charles 
Bradlaugh  and  the  African  chief  Khama,  the  last  named  of 
whom  vividly  sketched  her  when  he  called  her  "The  little  lady 
with  the  bright  eyes,  which  point  to  a  kind  heart."  Li  these 
days,  when  the  writers  of  our  books  sit  so  loose  to  revealed 
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religion,  even  if  they  do  not  actively  renounce  it,  it  is  a 
matter  for  no  common  thankfulness  to  know  that  one  of  the 
most  popular  novelists  of  the  last  twenty  years  was  a  devout 
and  earnest  Christian.  Readers  will  readily  identify  the 
the  words,  written  in  one  of  her  stories  :  "  It  is  not  what 
men  call  us  that  we  have  to  consider,  but  how  we  are  ful- 
filling the  work  God  has  given  us  to  do."  And :  "Christianity 
can  only  be  vindicated  by  deeds,  can  only  be  truly  shown 
forth  in  lives."  And  that,  while  being  a  loyal  Church- 
woman,  she  was  absolutely  tolerant  of  all  other  Churches 
and  creeds  may  be  gathered  from  her  remark  in  that 
splendid  story  "  A  Hardy  Norseman  "  :  "I  have  only  one 
piece  of  advice  to  give  you— Be  true  to  your  own  ideal."  Of 
distinct  theological  views  she  held  the  belief  that  has  taken 
its  name  from  Tennyson's  phrase,  "  The  Larger  Hope."  In 
a  preface  which  she  wrote  to  a  volume  of  Universalist 
sermons  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  in  1891,  she  says:  "A 
book  was  needed  which  should  face  fairly  and  thoroughly 
the  subject  of  future  punishment."  Then  she  goes  on 
to    denounce    that    book    of    our    childhood,    "  Peep    of 
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Day,"  because  of  the  doggerel  it  contains,  to  the  effect 

that  - 

Satan  is  glad  when   I  am  bad, 

And  hopes  that   I   with  him   shall  lie 

In  Arc  and  chains  an<l  dreadrul  pains. 

She  closes  by  saying  that  she  is  not  ashamed  to  confess 
with  the  Psalmist,  "  My  trust  is  in  the  tender  mercy  of  God 
for  ever  and  ever." 

To  speak  of  Edna  Lyall  and  to  say  nothing  of  the 
novels  which  have  made  her  of  interest  to  us  seems 
curiously  lacking  in  a  sense  of  proportion.  But  my  space 
is  all  but  exhausted.  She  must,  however,  be  heard  on  the 
question,  which  indeed  can  hardly  now  be  said  to  be  an 
open  one — the  legitimacy  of  the  "  novel  with  a  purpose." 
She  did  not  like  the 
phrase,  to  begin  with, 
though  she  declared  that 
"  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand that  one  should 
write  at  all  unless  one 
is  longing  to  say  some 
special  thing."  A  novel, 
she  believed,  should  have 
a  leading  motive,  like  a 
Wagner  opera.  "I  think 
that  the  story  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to 
the  purpose.  Religious 
writers,  so  called,  have 
fallen  into  this  error.  In 
none  of  my  novels  have 
I  had  a  special  'purpose,' 
but  in  each  there  is 
one  leading  motive :  in 
'  Donovan,'  that  love,  in 
its  highest  sense,  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  satisfy 
a  human  being;  in  'We 
Two,'  tolerance  as  regards 
all  opinions  conscien- 
tiously held  ;  in  '  Knight- 
Errant  '  and  '  Derrick 
Vaughan,'  the  spirit  of 
.self-sacrifice  as  the  re- 
claiming force  in  the 
world  ;  in  '  The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Slander,' 
the  terrible  evil  wrought 
in  this  world  by  malicious 
tongues."     It  is  easy  and 

inevitable  to  connect  the  career  and  character  of  Edna 
Lyall  with  the  titles  she  chose  for  her  books.  Those 
who  know  the  full  story  of  her  long  and  silent  years  before 
success  came  will  know  that  she  "  Won  by  Waiting "  and 
"  In  Spite  of  All "  neglect  by  the  public.  In  defending 
the  Roundhead  gentleman,  the  oppressed  Irish  peasant, 
the  Armenian,  and  the  Boer,  she  was  in  truth  a  "  Knight- 
Errant."  Lover  of  the  seventeenth  century,  she  dwelt 
much  "In  the  Golden  Days";  while  her  chivalrous  pen 
was  never  employed  but  "To  Right"  what  she  deemed 
'was  "the  Wrong."  And  I  think  it  would  not  be  forcing 
the  idea  to  associate  her  with  her  consistently  held  ideal 
of  a  true  and  useful  woman's  life,  and  to  speak  of  them 
as  "  We  Two  " — my  ideal  and  I. 

In  saying  adieu  to  one  more  of  the  magicians  of  romance 
who  iiave  beguiled,  if  they  do  not  now  beguile,  many  a 
weary  hour,  together  with  the  proverbial  railway  journey  of 
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the  reviewer,  one  or  two  thoughts  arise  with  vivid  clearness. 
Here  is  a  writer,  and  a  woman-writer,  be  it  noted,  who 
believed  that  virtue  is  interesting  no  less  than  vice.  Here 
is  a  woman-writer  who  attained  her  fame  without  Ixring 
tfow/i  on  the  opposite  se.x.  Here  is  a  woman-writer  who 
rejoiced  in  the  success  of  her  contemiwraries,  shunned 
notoriety,  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  teach  a 
Sunday  afternoon  cla.ss  of  factory  girls,  and  who  throughout 
her  forty-five  years  of  life  practised  that  charity  that  thinketh 
no  evil.  Of  herself  may  it  be  said  as  she  puts  it  in 
"Knight-Errant":  "She  influenced  people  chiefly  by  loving 
them.  You  never  felt  that  she  was  trying  to  doctor  you, 
or  to  iiTiprove  your  moral  or  religious  health,"  though 
eminently  health-producing  is  all    she  ever  wrote.     "The 

charm  of  Edna  Lyall  the 
novelist,"  it  has  been 
said,  and  well  said,  "  is 
identical  with  that  which 
belonged  to  Miss  Ada 
Ellen  Bayly  the  woman.' 
That  is  to  say,  that 
whatsoever  she  was,  her 
books  were.  The  most 
noticeable  flavour  of  her 
work  and  herself  alike 
was  a  penetrating  sweet- 
ness which  came  of  a 
disposition  to  see  no  evil 
in  the  world  that  was 
not  a  good  gone  wrong. 
Edna  Lyall  may  not  be 
every  one's  novelist — 
even  Thackeray  and 
Meredith  and  George 
Eliot  are  not  that.  But 
one  cannot  help  being 
unpharisaically  sorry  for 
those  English  girls  who 
are  "bored"  by  "Won 
by  Waiting,"  and  who 
prefer  Miss — but  we  will 
name  no  names  —  to 
"  Doreen."  The  lines  in 
which  she  dedicated  "To 
Right  the  Wrong "  to 
her  nephew  and  niece, 
Hampden  and  Amy 
Jameson,  are  not  without 
their  appropriateness  to 
their  composer  herself: 
Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  oratoiy,  glory  of  song, 
I'lid  with  a  voice  flying  by  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea ; 
Glory  of  virtue,  to  fight,  to  struggle,  to  right  the  wrong- 
Nay,  but  she  aimed  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  she  j 
Give   her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  slill  to  l>e. 


Goi>'s  Love  Inexhaustible.— The  fountain  of  God's  grace 
is  not  as  a  little  scanty  spring  in  the  desert,  round  which  thirsty 
travellers  need  to  strive  and  struggle,  muddying  the  waters 
with  their  feet,  pushing  one  another  away,  lest  those  waleis  be 
drawn  dry  by  others  before  they  coir.e  to  partake  of  thcin  them- 
selves ;  but  a  mighty,  inexhaustible  river,  on  the  banks  of  which 
all  may  stand,  and  of  which  none  need  grudge,  lest,  if  others 
drink  largely  and  freely,  there  will  not  enough  remain  for  them- 
selves. To  each  of  His  true  servants  and  children  the  Lord 
says,  as  the  father  in  the  parable  did  to  the  elder  son,  ".-Ml  that 
I  have  is  thine";  if  any,  then,  is  straitened,  .ind  counts  that  he 
has  not  enough,  he  is  straitened,  as  is  the  elder  son,  not  in  Ciod, 
but  in  himself,  in  his  own  narrow  and  grudging  heart. 
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The  Bible  Christian  College^  Shebbear 


THE  Bible  Christians,  numerically, are  not  a  strong  body,  but 
they  possess  a  spiritual  vitality  which  some  of  the  larger 
denominations  may  very  well  envy.  They  are  also  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  well-equipped  college,  where  a  lad  may  receive  an 
excellent  education,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  where 
an  effort  is  made  to  develop  his  character  along  Christian  lines. 
Away  in  a  secluded  part  of  North  Devon,  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  the  tourist  and  "far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  stands 
the  Bible  Christian  College.  A  more  ideal  spot  for  an  educa- 
tional institution  could  not  well  be  imagined.  It  is  charmingly 
situated  in  a  salubrious  locality  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Shebbear.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  an  epidemic  has  never 
been  known,  and  no  wonder,  considering  that  the  College  is 
erected  at  an  altitude  of  540  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  history  of  the  institution  extends  back  to  1841,  which 
year  saw  the  opening  of  the  "  Bible  Christian  Proprietary 
Grammar  School."  Curiously  enough,  the  first  headmaster  was 
an  Irish  clergyman,  Rev.  H.  C.  O'Donoghue,  M.A.,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  formerly  Chaplain  to  William  IV.,  who 
had  seceded  from  the  Established  Church  on  conscientious 
grounds.  IVIr.  O'Donoghue  took  a  warm  interest  both  in  the 
school  and  in  the  Bible  Christian  Connexion,  and  much  was 
expected  from  his  high  character  and  attainments  ;  but,  to  the 


Earl,  gives  some  idea  of  the  good  opinions  it  has  gained  in  the 
country  at  large.  Half  a  dozen  years  later  another  wing  was 
opened  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Acland.  Since  then  many  other 
improvements  and  extensions  have  been  made,  including  the 
installation  of  the  electric  light,  a  covered  gymnasium,  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
a  spacious  chemical  laboratory.  A  new  physical  laboratory 
and  theatre-lecture  room  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  will 
be  ready  for  the  autumn  term. 

The  educational  successes  won  by  boys  in  recent  years  show 
no  falling  off  when  compared  with  earlier  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  College.  Among  those  may  be  mentioned  the  Chancellor's 
English  Essay  Prize  at  Oxford,  the  CJold  Medal  in  Classics  at 
the  London  M.A.,  and  two  Doctorates  in  Laws  at  London. 
By  far  the  most  noted  academician  who  was  educated  at 
Shebbear  College  is,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  Sir 
Samuel  Way,  who  is  not  only  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Adelaide,  but  has  received  the  high  distinction  of  the  Honorary 
Doctorate  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Of  work  done  in 
the  school  itself,  the  Local  Examinations  will  be  regarded  as 
a  fair  test,  and  in  these  it  has  for  many  years  won  much  credit. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  at  one  of  the 
examinations   of  the    College    of   Preceptors  a  Shebbear  boy 
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general  grief,  he  died  suddenly  in  the  schoolroom  after  prayers 
about  a  year  after  his  appointment.  His  dust  rests  in  the  old 
burymg-ground  at  Lake,  where,  thirty  years  later,  the  body  of 
James  Thorne  was  also  laid.  Mr.  Thome,  at  the  request  of  the 
Conference,  became  Mr.  O'Donoghue's  successor,  and  how  well 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  headmaster  is  amply  testified  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Way,  Bart.,  the  most  distinguished  of 
old  Shebbear  boys,  who  has  spoken  of  Mr.  Thome's  "  gracious 
and  benignant  personality  "  as  being  the  "  dominant  influence" 
at  the  school  at  the  time. 

From  Mr.  O'Donoghue's  death  until  1864  the  school  was 
so  small  that  one  man  could  undertake  all  the  teaching— the 
average  stay  of  the  inaster  being  two  and  a  half  years.  It 
was  at  this  date,  however,  that  there  came  to  Shebbear  a  young 
man,  then  a  stranger  both  to  Devonshire  and  the  Bible 
Christians,  who  in  after-years  was  to  give  the  school  a  new 
lease  of  life  and  to  launch  it  on  a  career  of  prosperity  which  it 
IS  gratifying  to  note,  is  still  maintained.  The  young  man  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Ruddle,  B.A.,  who  happily  still  reigns  from  behind 
the  headmaster's  desk.  No  one  in  the  denomination  occupies  a 
position  of  greater  honour  or  responsibility,  a  circumstance 
which  IS  largely  due  to  his  splendid  work  at  Shebbear  College 

There  have  been  five  ministerial  governors  since  Mr  James 
Thorne,  the  present  holder  of  the  office  being  the  Rev.  W  B 
Lark,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  each  of  these  governors 
has  left  some  improvement  in  the  methods  of  the  school  or 
some  extension  of  its  work.  The  greatest  advance  was  made 
in  Mr.  (.ammon's  time,  when  the  number  of  boarders  increased 
from  thirty-four  to  over  a  hundred.  In  1878  a  large  block  of 
new  buildings  was  opened  by  the  late  Karl  of  Portsmouth 
whose  warm  interest  in  the  school,  shared  also  by  the  present 


headed  the  general  list,  and  at  the  University  Locals  high 
positions  are  often  won,  especially  in  English,  in  which  subject 
the  first  place  has  several  times  been  taken. 

The  College  curriculum  includes,  besides  ordinary  English 
subjects,  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Music,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  and  Holy 
Scripture.  Greek  can  be  taught  when  required.  Pupils  are 
prepared  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations, 
for  matriculation  at  either  of  the  Universities,  the  Medical 
Preliminary  Scientific  (London),  and  for  the  Civil  Service 
Examinations.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  : 
the  Spring  term,  lasting  from  January  17  to  April  II  (twelve 
weeks)  ;  the  Summer  term,  from  April  25  to  July  18 
(twelve  weeks),  and  the  Autumn  term,  from  August  28  to 
December  18  (sixteen  weeks).  Ample  facilities  are  afforded 
for  physical  recreation,  and  pupils  are  encouraged  to  join  the 
cricket,  football,  and  lawn  tennis  clubs  in  connection  with  the 
College.  The  playgrounds,  it  may  be  mentioned,  cover  about 
six  acres.  The  College  is  in  the  happy  position  of  possessing 
its  own  farm.  The  domestic  arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Lark,  and  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  pupils. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  the  religious  training  of 
the  lads  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  institution.  Every 
other  Sunday  afternoon  the  Governor  conducts  a  Christian 
Endeavour  class,  while  on  the  alternate  Sunday  afternoons 
the  Headmaster  holds  a  Bible  Class.  Shebbear  College,  it 
may  be  stated,  is  managed  by  a  Committee  of  ministers  and 
laymen,  who  are  appointed  annually  by  the  Bible  Christian 
Conference,  and  by  representatives  of  the  Devon  County 
Council. 
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The  Blindness  of  Madge  Tyndall 


BY  SILAS  K.  HOCKING 


SUMMARY  OF   PRKCICDING   CHAPTERS 

A  WKDDING  psrty  had  assemliUcI  in  the  little  church  of  Bcxmouth  to 

■\yitness  the  marriage  of  Madge  Tyndall.  the  (urate's  daughter,  to  Dr. 

■Studley.     At  the  last  minute  the  company  learns  with  dismay  that  the 

hridcgroon)  has  mysteriously  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  Ix-hind  him 

■except  bad  debts.     Madge,  who  refused  to  believe  the  worst  of  her  loveri 

thought  he  had  been  drowned,  or  had  fallen  over  the  cliffs  at  Bcxmouth! 

until  one  day  she  overheard  J,acob  Wherry,  a  "character"  in  the  town! 

tell  her  lather  that  he  had  seen  Dr.  Studley'with  a  young  lady  in  London! 

Madges  health  was  disastrously  affected,  and  for  some  time  it  looked  as 

if  her  life  was  trembling  in  the  bal.mce.     Gradually,  however,  she  revived 

Tinder  the   care   of  a   tender-hearted   doctor.      Ihere   was   one  (wrson   in 

Bexmouth  who  rejoiced  at  Madges  returning  strength.     Scjuire  Sleeman, 

who  had  sought  her  hand  a  year   licfore,   but   was  refused,  thought   his 

•opportunity  had  again  come.     If  John  Sleenian  "  was  not  so  well  educated, 

nor  so  clever,  nor  so  handsome,  nor  so  young  as  Ur.  iStudley,"  he  had,  at 

all  events,  "a  good  solid  character."     Besides,  he  had  amassed  a  fortune, 

■  and  a  curate  in  straitened  circumstances  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 

advantages  of  a  wealthy  son-in-law.     U  hen  the  matter  was  first  broached, 

Madge  was  disinclined  to  listen  to  her  fathers  counsel  to  accept  iSleeman, 

•but  after  a  time  she  was  persuaded   that   her  duty  lay   in   marrying   the 

Squire,  and  so  improve  the  lot  of  her  parents.     .At  this  point  the  reader  is 

again  introduced  to  Dr.   Siudley.      On  the  eve  of  his  wedding   he  was 

kidnapped  in  a  dastardly  fashion,  and  is  now  a  prisoner  on  a  vessel  bound 

for  Australia.     He  tries  to  obtain  information  from  the  ship's  crew  as  10 

the  person  who  had  played  him  this  cowardly  trick,  and  what  the  pur|)Ose 

•of  it  was,  but  with   little   success.     In  fact,    "the  more   he  uroljed  the 

■mystery,  the  denser  it  grew." 

CHAPTER  IX 
A    Retrospect 

Love  is  eternally  awake,  never  tired  with  labour,  never  oppressed 
-with  affliction,  nor  discouraged  by  fear. 

Thomas  a  Kempis. 
"1  X  ,^HAT  Frank  Studley  suffered  during  the  next  few  days  it 
VV  would  not  be  possible  to  describe.  Grief,  anger,  per- 
plexity, all  surged  in  his  heart  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  his 
-anger  doininated  every  other  feeling.  Such  an  outrage  as  had 
been  practised  upon  him  stirred  him  to  such  depths  of  indignation 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  still.  Up  and  down  the 
■deck  he  strode  with  clenched  hands  and  blazing  eyes,  taking  no 
notice  of  anything  or  any  one,  and  yet  all  unconsciously  confirm- 
ing the  impression  "that  he  was  not  quite  right  in  his  head  and 
would  need  careful  watching."  At  other  times  he  would  sit  for 
hours  on  the  stretch  buried  in  thought,  trying  to  pierce  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  hiin,  but  trying  in  vain.  Of  all  the 
people  he  had  known,  remotely  or  intimately,  he  could  not 
imagine  one  of  them  subjecting  him  to  such  a  dastardly  outrage. 
And  the  more  he  tried  to  pierce  the  darkness  the  darker  it 
seemed  to  grow. 

The  most  terrible  day  of  all  for  him  was  the  Wednesday— 
the  day  fi.\ed  for  his  marriage.  He  had  slept  very  little  during 
the  previous  night,  and  when  he  staggered  on  to  the  quarter- 
deck in  the  early  morning  his  eyes  were  bloodshot,  and  his 
cheeks  ghastly  pale.  Spring  followed  him  with  a  camp-stool, 
and  sat  down  near  hitn,  and  tried  to  draw  him  into  conversation. 
But  Frank  was  in  no  humour  for  speech. 

"  Leave  me  alone  for  to-day,"  he  said  bitterly  ;  •' to-morrow 
I  may  be  in  a  better  humour."  And  he  stole  up  to  the  bulwarks, 
and,  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  rail,  gazed  out  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  sea  in  the  direction  of  the  land  he  was  leaving.  He 
fancied  that  he  could  still  see  it,  dimly  outlined  in  the  distance, 
but  in  that  he  was  mistaken  ;  it  was  only  a  low  bank  of  cloud 
that  lay  upon  the  sea,  but  it  was  all  the  same  to  him.  Away 
out  there,  across  the  desert  of  water,  lay  the  land  that  held  his 
heart's  desire,  and  as  he  gazed  the  intervening  distance  seeined 
to  vanish,  and  the  little  town  of  Be.vmouth  glowed  in  the  morn- 
ing light.  He  pictured  the  preparations  that  were  going  on  in 
the  house,  which  for  courtesy's  sake  was  called  the  vicarage. 
Saw  the  bridesmaids  hurrying  up.  Saw  Madge  with  her  beauti- 
ful cheeks  flushed  like  the  dawn.  Saw  the  wedding  presents 
laid  out  in  the  drawing-room.  Saw  the  Curate  restlessly  going 
from  room  to  room  with  grave  and  careworn  fice.  Then  the 
old  church  would  rise  up  before  hitn  with  its  short,  square  tower 
and  its  heavy  mullioned  windows,  and  in  the  churchyard  that 
slanted  toward  the  town  he  pictured  the  groups  of  village  folk 
leaning  against  the  head-stones,  or  against  the  boundary  wall, 
discussing  the  event  of  the  day. 

Spring  tried  to  entice  hiin  down  to  breakfast,  but  he  would 
not  be  persuaded.  "  Go  and  get  your  own  breakfast,"  he  said, 
■without  moving  ;  "  I  shall  eat  nothing  until  it  is  all  over." 


"  Until  what  is  all  over .' "  Spring  asked. 

"The  ceremony.     Now  go  away  and  leave  me." 

"  The  ceremony  : "  Spring  ejaculated,  raising  his  eyebrows. 

"  1  beg  pardon  ;  I  was  forgetting.  There  will  be  no  cere- 
mony to-day.     There,  go  away  and  get  your  own  breakfast." 

Spring  looked  at  him  curiously  for  a  moment,  then  turned 
slowly  away.  Captain  Hcnder  and  the  chief  mate  were  already 
half  through  the  meal  when  he  sat  down. 

"  You  must  excuse  us  beginning  directly'the  bell  goes,"  he 
said,  looking  up  from  his  plate.  ".Aboard  ship  we  have  to  work 
to  rule." 

"  Quite  right,  Captain.  It  is  I  that  should  apologise,  and  I 
do  so  inost  sincerely." 

"  But  you  are  alone,  Mr.  Spring  ;  where  is  your  patient  ?  " 

"  On  the  quarter-deck,  with  his  elbows  on  the  bulwarks. 
He's  been  there  for  the  last  hour  without  moving." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  leave  him  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  think  so.  He  seems  to  have  no  suicidal 
tendency,  though  he  talks  in  a  very  crazy  fashion  this  morning. ' 

"  Well,  you  must  not  starve  yourself  if  he  does.  If  he  does 
not  get  violent  it  will  be  all  right." 

Spring  did  not  reply,  but  he  eyed  the  Captain  curiously  for  a 
moment,  and  then  fell  to  his  breakfast. 

They  were  both  cautious  men,  and  each  wondered  during 
the  silence  that  followed  how  much  the  other  knew,  and 
whether  the  other  honestly  believed  that  the  one  bond-fide 
passenger  was  a  lunatic.  But  nothing  could  be  gathered  from 
their  faces  ;  and  neither  allowed  any  tone  of  doubt  to  stray  into 
his  conversation. 

Frank  Studley  remained  on  deck  nursing  his  grief  and  anger 
till  long  past  noon.  In  imagination  he  saw  all  the  consternation 
that  would  be  awakened  at  Bexmouth  ;  heard  the  chatter  of  the 
gossips,  and  pictured  the  grief  of  Madge.  Then,  in  the  helpless- 
ness of  his  despair,  he  stole  quietly  away  to  his  cabin  and 
securely  bolted  the  door.  He  was  faint  with  hunger,  and  yet 
was  unconscious  of  the  fact.  His  misery  was  so  deep  that  it 
banished  every  other  feeling.  If  there  had  been  any  means  of 
sending  Madge  word  he  would  not  have  minded  so  much.  But 
to  be  banished  from  her  for  four  or  five  months  on  the  stretch, 
perhaps  longer,  and  have  no  incans  of  communicating  with  her  ; 
to  let  her  wear  her  heart  out  with  anxiety,  and  be  haunted  by 
the  most  cruel  doubts  and  suspicions,— that  was  the  very  worm- 
wood of  grief 

His  love  for  .Madge  was  not  a  inere  boyish  passion.  At 
sixand-twenty  a  man  knows  pretty  well  his  own  heart.  He 
had  been  drawn  to  her  from  their  very  first  meeting,  and  his 
admiration  had  quickly  grown  into  love.  He  had  seen  many 
pretty  faces  before  her's  flashed  upon  his  vision  ;  but  no  face 
had  ever  so  touched  his  heart  before.  He  knew  before  he  had 
been  three  months  in  Bexmouth  thit  he  had  met  his  fate  ;  and 
every  day  she  giew  lovelier  in  his  eyes,  and  every  meeting 
intensified  his  love. 

One  secret,  however,  he  had  kept  from  her — a  secret  which 
he  had  intended  revealing  to  her  that  day.  She  had  sup[>oscd, 
as  had  all  the  other  people  in  Bexmouth,  that  he  was  a  poor 
man  ;  that  he  had  nothing  but  his  profession  to  depend  upon, 
and  that  if  he  failed  in  that,  he  would  be  reduced  to  absolute 
penury.  This  fiction  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  correct.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  rather  helped  to  confirm  the  general 
impression.  His  motive  was  commendable  enough  in  this.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  tired  of  doing  nothing.  In  the  second 
place,  he  wanted  to  see  what  he  could  accomplish  by  his  own 
endeavours.  And  in  the  third  place,  he  was  curious  to  see  what 
difference  money  would  make  in  people's  treatment  of  him.  His 
father  had  been  a  manufacturer  of  dress  fabrics,  who  had 
amassed  a  huge  fortune  through  certain  patent  rights  which  he 
possessed.  Frank  was  his  only  child,  and  having  been  allowed 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclin.itions,  had  chosen  medicine 
as  a  profession.  He  had  only  qualified  as  a  surgeon  a  few- 
months  when  his  father  died  suddenly.  His  mother  had  been 
dead  several  years.  And  so  the  young  man  found  himself  alone 
in  the  world,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  fortune  so  great  as  to  be 
a  burden  to  him. 
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For  twelve  months  he  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, and  was  naturally  much  sought  after,  especially  by 
ambitious  mammas  with  eligible  daughters.  This  grew  very  irk 
some  to  Frank  after  awhile.  He  saw  plainly  enough  that  his 
money  was  the  sole  attraction.  Reedley  Hall  was  a  home  that 
almost  any  damsel  might  covet ;  nor  did  he  blame  mammas 
for  casting  longing  eyes  over  an  estate  so  fair.  Yet  to  be  sought 
after  simply  for  his  money  was  very  humihating.  He  hoped 
that  he  had  some  worth  in  himself,  and  yet  he  had  a  feeling 
that  it  was  never  recognised  :  his  wealth  was  the  one  thing 
considered  ;  nothing  else  was  of  any  importance. 

He  discovered  also,  after  a  while,  that  the  change  from 
hard  work  to  idleness  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  There 
were  days  when  he  had  nothing  to  do  ;  when  there  was  no 
company  in  the  house,  no  sports  to  be  pursued,  no  tenants  to 
be  seen,  no  invitations  even  to  be  accepted.  And  what  was 
worse  still,  so-called  pleasures  began  to  pall  on  him.  Much 
of  the  gaiety  he  saw  appeared  to  be  forced  and  artificial,  and 
he  found  himself  looking  regretfully  back  to  the  old  days  of 
hard  work  and  simple  fare. 

Now  and  then,  also,  he  found  himself  politely  snubbed  by 
impecunious  snobs,  who  boasted  of  their  long  descent,  and  who 
resented  the  intrusion  of  anything  that  smelt  of  trade  into  their 
aristocratic  domain.  Men  whose  chief  business  in  life  was  to 
keep  bailiffs  and  money-lenders  at  bay,  and  whose  impoverished 
acres  were  mortgaged  up  to  the  very  hilt,  treated  him  with 
patronising  condescension,  except  in  such  cases  as  where 
eligible  daughters  formed  part  of  their  effects  ;  then  the  rule 
was  entirely  reversed,  and  he  received  an  amount  of  adulation 
that  sickened  him. 

So  at  length  he  resolved  to  make  an  end  of  it— for  the  time, 
at  any  rate — and  his  steward,  a  shrewd  and  capable  lawyer, 
Mr.  West  by  name,  rather  approved  of  his  determination. 

"You  might  do  a  great  deal  worse,"  he  said.  "Young 
fellows  with  plenty  of  money  and  nothing  to  do  often  go  to 
the  devil." 

"  That's  where  I'm  going,"  Frank  said,  with  a  laugh. 
"  No,  no  !  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.     But  such  a  life  as  you 
have   led   for  the    last   twelve    months  is   not   the  best  thing 
for  you." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I'm  heartily  sick  of  it.  One-half  of  these 
county  people,  as  they  call  themselves,  barely  tolerate  me. 
You  should  see  them  turn  up  their  noses  when  trade  is 
mentioned." 

"  But  some  of  them  make  fuss  enough  of  you." 
"  And  for  why  ?     Don't  you  think  I  Can  see  to  the  bottom 
of  it  ?    The  veneer  is  frightfully  thin  at  the  best." 
"  But  where  will  you  go?" 

"  Don't  know  ;  I  shall  try  to  get  a  post  somewhere  as  a 
doctor's  assistant.  But  don't  be  alarmed  if  you  don't  hear  from 
me  very  often.  When  I've  proved  myself  an  absolute  failure, 
I  will  come  back  to  you." 

"  Well,  I'll  do  my  best  for  you  during  your  absence.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  and  don't  do  anything  desperate.  And  if 
when  you  return  you  bring  a  good  wife  with  you,  it  will  be 
about  the  best  thing  that  can  happen." 

"  Anyhow,  if  I  get  a  wife  during  my  absence,  she  will  not 
marry  me  for  my  money,  at  any  rate." 

"  That's  true  ;  but  be  very  wary,  nevertheless.  It  is  better 
you  should  be  married  for  your  money  by  a  sensible  woman 
than  that  you  should  marry  a  fool." 

So  they  parted,  and  a  month  later  Frank  found  himself  in 
Bexmouth,  having  purchased  the  practice  of  an  old  doctor  who 
wanted  to  retire.  After  his  engagement  with  Madge  he  had 
several  times  been  on  the  point  of  telling  her  his  secret.  Why 
should  he  not?  He  knew  well  enough  that  Madge  loved  him 
for  himself  alone,  and  so  nothing  could  be  gained  by  keeping 
the  secret  any  longer.  And  yet  something  always  prevented 
him.  The  revelation  would  come  so  much  better  on  their 
wedding-day.  After  their  marriage  he  could  take  her  straight 
away  to  Reedley  Hall.  It  would  be  such  a  pleasure  to  watch 
her  look  of  surprise.  How  her  large  eyes  would  open  with 
wonder  and  delight  !  How  she  would  protest  and  declare  that 
it  was  all  a  joke  !  And  what  happy  tears  would  come  when 
she  realised  how  much  she  would  be  able  to  help  her  father 
—that  her  pin-money  would  be  more  than  all  his  salary  I 

Frank  thought  of  all  this  as  he  lay  in  his  bunk  that  after- 
noon, staring  at  the  little  finge    of  his  left  hand,  on  which  he 


had  placed  the  gold  wedding-ring  he  had  purchased  for  Madge- 
How  often  he  had  looked  forward  to  this  day  ;  how  often  her. 
had  pictured  Madge's  happiness  and  his  own  delight  !  And. 
this  was  the  end  of  it  all  !  His  quixotic  enterprise  had  ended, 
in  a  farce — perhaps  in  a  tragedy.  Had  he  lived  in  olden  times, 
he  might  have  believed  that  the  gods  were  angry  at  his  going 
forth  from  his  palatial  home  on  such  an  enterprise,  and  so  had 
resolved  to  give  him  more  than  he  had  bargained  for,  and  to- 
sicken  him  so  completely  that  he  would  not  indulge  in  such 
freaks  again  in  the  future. 

But,  unfortunately  for  him,  there  was  no  such  easy  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  The  mystery  behind  his  present  circum- 
stances was  past  finding  out. 

CHAPTER   X 
Frank  gets  a  Clue 

Thou  hast  betrayed   thy  secret,  as  a  bird 
Betrays  her  nest,   by  striving  to  conceal  it. 

LOXGFEI.LOW. 

Anything  more  monotonous  than  a  long  voyage  in  a  sailing- 
vessel  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  conceive.  To  the- 
sailors,  who  have  their  work  to  occupy  their  time  and  thought,, 
it  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  a  lonely  passenger  with  nothing  to  do,, 
with  no  books  to  read,  and  no  companions  to  converse  with,  it: 
is  almost  unbearable.  Day  after  day  there  is  the  same  weary 
march  of  uneventful  hours,  the  same  narrow  promenade  on  the 
quarter-deck,  the  same  look-out  across  the  ever-troubled  sea, 
the  same  sweep  of  sky  overhead,  the  same  planks  to  count  on 
the  deck,  the  same  cry  of  the  sailors  up  aloft.  Indeed,  so  much- 
are  the  days  alike  that  the  weary  voyager  almost  forgets  at 
length  to  count  them,  and  becomes  a  mere  breathing  log,, 
knowing  that  he  has  simply  got  to  endure  the  imprisonment 
till  the  time  expires. 

After  the  Bcai^lc  got  through  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  wind 
died  down  into  almost  a  calm,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  si.x: 
weeks.  Frank  felt  sometimes  that  he  would  have  welcomed 
a  gale  and  even  shipwreck.  Anything  that  would  have  broken 
the  wretched  monotony  of  those  days  would  have  been  a  relief. 
But  no  change  came.  Now  and  then  a  distant  sail,  or  a  shoal 
of  porpoises,  or  the  shining  wings  of  an  albatross  would  divert 
their  attention  for  a  little  while.  But  nothing  more  exciting  or 
eventful  happened  to  them  during  the  entire  voyage. 

During  the  second  week  Frank  interested  himself  in  trying 
to  sound  his  companion ;  but  it  proved  a  hopeless  endeavour^ 
Whether  or  no  Spring  knew  more  than  he  pretended,  Frank 
could  not  find  out.  On  the  surface  he  appeared  perfectly- 
frank  and  open,  answered  all  Frank's  questions  with  the  utmost 
readiness.  But  when  our  hero  attempted  to  get  behind  the 
surface  he  found  a  blank  wall.  Either  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing  or  he  was  a  consummate  actor. 

With  Captain  Bender  Frank  fared  no  better.  "  He  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  managing  owners  to  hug  the  coast 
as  far  as  Bexmouth  Bay,  and  then  send  offa  boat  for  a  passenger,, 
who  was  to  be  brought  on  board.  Beyond  that  he  knew 
nothing." 

"  Who  are  the  owners  ? "  Frank  asked. 

"  Brown,  Brown  &  Co.,  Tower  Street,  London." 

"  But  are  they  the  real  owners  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  ;  probably  not.  But  they  are  the  only  owners  I 
know." 

"  This  is  not  their  only  ship  ?  " 

"  Bless  you,  they  have  dozens." 

"  That  is,  they  manage  them  ? " 

"  Just  so.  They  are  ship's  husbands,  and  get  a  commissior> 
on  the  gross  earnings." 

Further  than  this  Frank  could  not  get,  and  he  was  some- 
times disposed  to  think  that  neither  the  Captain  nor  Spring 
knew  anything  beyond  what  they  revealed.  So  after  a 
week  or  two  he  gave  up  worrying  about  the  past  any  more 
than  he  could  help,  and  directed  his  thoughts  into  the  future. 
While  they  were  at  sea,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  his  escape, 
he  was  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  liked  ;  but  he  was 
very  much  afraid  that,  when  they  got  into  port,  he  would  be 
made  to  feel  at  once  that  he  was  a  prisoner  ;  and  in  view  of 
this  contingency  he  began  to  interest  himself  in  devising  plans 
for  escape. 

But   this,    he    foresaw,    even    under    the    most  favourable 
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circumstances,  would  be  attended  with  considerable  difficulty. 
To  begin  with,  he  was  practically  without  money.  Ten  shillings 
in  gold,  three-and-sixpencc  in  silver,  and  a  few  coppers  com- 
prised all  his  available  cash.  Hence,  if  he  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  />V(/^Vf  at  Sydney,  he  would  be  in  just  as  bad 
a  plight  as  before.  Nevertheless,  he  went  on  devising  plans — 
plans  remarkable  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  they  displayed,  and 
which  he  knew  well  enough  would  come  to  nothing  in  the 
end  ;  but  still,  they  kept  his  thoughts  occupied,  and  saved 
him  from  eternally  brooding  over  the  past. 

How  he  longed  for  a  newspaper,  or  a  magazine,  or  a  fresh 
book  !  When  they  had  been  two  months  at  sea,  he  felt  as  though 
the  Bfair/c'  contained  all  the  people  on  the  globe.  He  lost 
count  of  the  days  completely.      There  was  absolutely  nothing 


Spring  or  the  Captain  or  the  first  mate  was  certain  to  be  close 
to  his  ellww. 

He  had  tried  several  times  to  discover  the  two  sailors  who 
had  brought  him  on  board,  but  though  he  had  his  suspicions, 
he  was  never  quite  certain,  and  so  all  his  attempts  to  unravel 
the  mystery  that  surrounded  him  ended  in  failure. 

It  was  the  second  of  February  when  the  Hfagle  dropped 
anchor  in  Sydney  Harbour,  and  Frank  became  once  more 
wide  awake.  But  as  the  days  went  by,  and  the  process  of 
unloading  began,  it  turned  out  as  he  feared,  that  none  of  the 
elaborate  schemes  he  had  wrought  out  for  his  escape  fitted  the 
circumstances  ;  and  even  if  the  strictest  watch  had  not  been 
kept  upon  his  movements,  there  were  still  the  important 
questions  to  be  answered  :  What  was  he  to 'escape  with,  and 
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to  mark  oflf  one  day  from  another  ;  nothing,  save  the  alternating 
light  and  darkness,  to  remind  him  that  time  was  moving  at  all. 
No  letters,  or  telegrams,  or  newspapers  ;  no  visits  or  parties  ; 
no  Saturdays  or  Sabbaths  :  every  day  wa  like  every  other. 
They  did  make  some  show  of  keeping  Christmas  Day,  but 
it  was  a  sorry  failure  at  best  The  weather  was  too  hot  to 
bring  any  pleasant  suggestion  of  blazing  hearth  fires  or  steam- 
ing plum-pudding.  As  Frank  lay  swelteiing  on  the  deck, 
he  tried  to  picture  the  hills  of  home,  covered  with  snow,  but  the 
effort  was  too  great  a  task,  and  he  gave  it  up  and  fell  into  a  doze. 
When  he  woke,  he  saw  that  Spring  was  watching  him  from 
the  other  side  of  the  vessel,  and  he  shut  his  eyes  again  with  an 
uneasy  feeling.  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  he  was  made 
to  feel  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  all  his  movements  were 
carefully  watched.  In  his  own  state-room  he  was  left  absolutely 
alone.  He  could  be  alone,  also,  on  the  quarter-deck,  unless  he 
got  near  the  man  at  the  wheel.  But  if  he  went  forward,  or 
climbed   on  the    "  turtle  back,"    or    got    near  the    steersman, 


where  was  he  to  escape  to  ?  He  had  no  money,  no  friends,  and 
by  the  time  he  could  get  a  remittance  from  England  he  might 
be  reduced  to  starvation  ;  and  if— as  he  sometimes  half  feared 
—  his  old  steward,  Mr.  West,  was  a  party  to  his  abduction,  he 
would  be  able  to  get  no  hilp  in  that  direction. 

He  soon  learned,  however,  that  no  chance  of  escape  would 
be  allowed  him,  nor  even  the  chance  of  sending  a  letter. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  for  you,"  Captain  Bender  said  to  him  one 
day,  when  he  .asked  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper  ;  "  but  our  orders 
are  very  strict,  and  I've  promised  faithfully  to  keep  my  share  of 
the  contract." 

"  Then  since  we've  got  so  tar,"  said  Frank,  trying  to  keep 
his  temper  under  control,  "  perhaps  you  would  not  mind  telling 
me  what  your  orders  are  .'  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  th.-»t  it  matters  so  much  telling  yoa 
You  will  have  to  know  sooner  or  later." 

"  Just  so.  I  think  it  is  better  I  should  know  what  is  in  store 
for  me." 
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"There's  nothing  bad,  sir,  I  can  assure  you.  Your  father 
was  extremely  anxious  that  you  should  be  well  looked  after." 

"  So  you've  told  nie  before,"  Frank  said,  with  an  ironical 
laugh. 

"  And  I  think  you've  been  well  done  by  in  that  respect." 

"Yes,  I've  been  well  looked  after  — too  well,  in  fact.  But 
go  on.     When  is  this  imprisonment  to  end  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  we've  promised  to  take  you  with  us  on  the  round 
voyage,  and  deliver  you  into  the  hands  of  your  friends  on 
our  return." 

"  And  the  round  voyage,  I  presume,  is  from  England  to 
Sydney  and  back." 

"  Not  exactly,  sir.  We  make  for  San  Francisco  when  we 
we  leave  these  parts." 

"  And  then  ? " 

"  Probably  to  some  European  port,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat." 

"  And  how  long  does  this  round  voyage  take  ?  " 

"Well,  that  all  depends." 

"  On  what  ?  " 

"  On  many  things.  On  whether  we  can  get  a  cargo.  On 
whether  freights  are  going  down  or  up.  On  the  state  of  the 
weather.     On  a  variety  of  things." 

"  But  supposing  things  turn  out  as  usual,  when  do  you 
calculate  being  in  England  again?" 

"  Well,  we  may  get  back  in  nine  months  from  now.  It  may 
be  twelve,  perhaps  fifteen  ;  but  I  should  put  fifteen  at  the  very 
outside." 

"  But  we  have  been  away  three  months  now." 

"  Yes,  sir.    It  took  me  once  twenty  months  to  do  the  round." 

"And  I'm  to  be  a  prisoner  all  that  while  ?  " 

"  Not  a  prisoner  exactly.  You  can  go  ashore  when  you 
have  company — riot  else.  And  you  are  not  to  communicate 
with  any  one.     Our  orders  were  strict  on  that  point." 

"  Don't  you  think  I  have  a  very  unnatural  father  ? "  Frank 
asked,  with  grim  humour. 

"  No,  sir ;  from  what  I  was  told,  he  appears  to  be  very 
anxious  about  your  health  and  all  that." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Frank,  in  a  sudden  blaze  of  temper. 
"You  are  either  a  knave  or  a  fool.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  nie 
you  believe  that  trumped-up  story  about  my  father?" 

"  I  do,  sir,"  he  answered  doggedly. 

"  Bah  !  I  don't  believe  you."  And  he  turned  and  walked 
into  his  cabin,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 

Throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  he  tried  to  think  out  some 
plan  of  action. 

"  I  gain  nothing,"  he  reflected,  "  by  leaving  the  ship  here. 
My  best  point  of  escape  will  be  San  Francisco.  If  I  can  dodge 
them  there,  I  will  risk  all  the  rest.  There  are  two  or  three 
fellows  settled  in  that  city  whom  I  know,  and  being  doctors  I 
shall  easily  find  them  if  I  can  once  get  free.  Yes,  that  must  be 
my  cue.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  must  give  my  gaolers  no  trouble, 
make  no  attempt  to  run  away,  and  appear  to  be  perfectly 
resigned  to  the  arrangement." 

During  the  next  month,  indeed,  during  most  of  the  time 


they  were  in  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  where  they  took  on  board 
a  cargo  of  coal,  Frank  expended  his  ingenuity  in  trying  to  write 
and  despatch  a  brief  note  to  Madge,  and  in  the  end  he  was 
unsuccessful.  The  cunning  of  Bender  and  Spring  proved  to  be 
quite  a  match  for  his  own.  At  every  point  they  foiled  him. 
Frank  gave  up  the  attempt  at  last,  and  quietly  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate.  He  was  thankful,  however,  when  the  Beagle 
got  fairly  to  sea  again.  He  was  impatient  for  a  sight  of  San 
Francisco.  Moreover,  at  sea  he  had  more  liberty,  the  espionage 
was  relaxed,  and,  to  make  the  situation  still  more  tolerable, 
a  number  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  had  been 
purchased  just  before  they  sailed. 

Ail  this  lessened  Frank's  moodiness  and  increased  his 
cheerfulness.  He  became  more  sociable  with  his  captors,  and 
condescended  now  and  then  to  indulge  in  a  game  of  whist  or 
poker.  From  a  mere  surface  point  of  view  he  seemed  in  better 
health  ;  the  mental  depression  was  passing  away,  the  voyage 
was  answering  the  end  for  which  it  was  undertaken.  He  would 
be  restored  to  his  relatives  sane  and  well.  Such  was  the 
opinion  expressed  to  Spring  by  the  Captain  and  mate,  and 
.Spring  of  course  endorsed  all  they  said. 

One  afternoon  Frank  was  reclining  near  the  wheel,  in  the 
hollow  of  a  coil  of  rope,  intent  upon  a  book.  Spring  was 
smoking  on  the  main  deck  well  within  sight.  The  man  at  the 
wheel,  F"rank  had  long  felt  certain,  was  one  of  those  who  had 
waylaid  him  at  Bexmouth,  and  brought  him  on  board  the 
Beagle.  He  determined,  if  possible,  to  prove  it  now  ;  he  might 
never  have  a  better  opportunity. 

Without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  book,  he  muttered  in  a 
low  tone,  "  I  say,  mate,  can  you  hear  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  don't  look  at  me.  I  want  you  to  help  me,  if  you  can. 
And  if  you  do,  I  will  pay' you  well.  Who  was  your  accomplice 
at  Bexmouth  ? " 

The  man  gave  a  start.  "  I  don't  know  sir  ;  that  is  I  don't 
know  nothing  'bout  Bexmouth." 

"  That  is  not  true.  You  know  you  helped  to  bring  me  on 
board  the  Beagle.  But  what  was  the  name  of  the  Bexmouth 
man  who  put  you  on  my  track?  You  will  gain  nothing  by 
keeping  it  back  ;  you  may  lose  much." 

"  You  will  not  '  split '  on  me,  sir  ? '' 

"  Not  a  word.  But  it  you  will  help  me  I  will  make  it  worth 
your  while." 

"  Well,  sir,  he  were  a  sparish  man  with  no  whiskers." 

"  But  his  name  !  " 

'■  We  was  not  told,  sir.  But  a  man  as  met  him,  as  he  was 
a  showin'  us,  said,  '  Good-night,  Jacob,'  an'  that  is  all  the  name 
1   know." 

The  next  moment  Spring  ran  up  the  steps  from  the  main 
deck  and  walked  toward  the  man  at  the  wheel.  Frank  did  not 
raise  his  eyes  from  his  book  ;  but  his  heart  was  beating  very 
fast.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  only  got  a  friend  in  the  sailor, 
but  that  he  had  got  hold  of  an  important  clue  that  might  help 
him  in  the  elucidation  'of  the  mystery. 


(  To  be  con/inued) 


Sorrowful,  yet  always  Rejoicing 

BY  REV.  J.  H.  JOWETT,  M.A. 

Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  I  hough  now  foi   a  litt,e  while,  if  need  be,  ye  have  been  put  to  grief  in  manifold  temptations,  that 
the  proof  of  your  faith,  being  more  precious  than  gold  that  perisheth  though  it  is  iro^ied  by  fire,  might  be   found 
unto  praise  and  glory  and  honour  at  the  revelation  of  fesus  Christ.— \   PETER  i.  6,  7  (r.v.). 


"'\17' HEREIN  ye  greatly  rejoice!"  These  fountains 
V  V  of  spiritual  joy  shoot  into  the  light  at  most 
startling  and  unexpected  places!  Their  favourite  haunt 
seems  to  be  the  heart  of  the  desert.  They  are  commonly 
associated  with  a  land  of  drought.  In  these  Scriptural 
records  I  so  often  find  the  fountain  bursting  through  the 
sand,  the  song  lifting  its  pa;an  out  of  the  night.  If  the  text 
is  a  well  of  cool  and  delicious  water,  the  context  is  fre- 
quently arid  waste.  "  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though 
now  ...  ye  have  been  put  to  gtief."     A  present  rejoicing 


set  in  the  nndst  of  an  environing  grief!  A  profound  and 
refreshing  satisfaction,  even  when  the  surface  of  the  life  is 
possessed  l)y  drought !  I  never  expected  to  find  a  fountain 
in  so  unpromising  a  waste.  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men 
shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner 
of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  My  sake.  Rejoice  ! "  Who 
ever  expected  to  find  a  well  in  that  Sahara  ?  As  I  trod  the 
hot,  burning  sands  of  "  reviling  "  and  "  persecuting  "  and 
false  accusing,  little  did  I  anticip.ite  encountering  a  fountain 
of  spiritual  delight.      Let  us  once  again  contemplate  the 
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strange  conjunction.  "  Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida  !  Woe 
unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  Woe  unto  thee,  Capernium  !  "  This 
on  the  one  hand.  And  on  the  other  hand :  "  A  certain 
lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  Him."  And  between  the  two  : 
"  Jesus  rejoiced  in  the  Spirit."  .^gain,  I  say,  I  am  amazed 
at  the  setting.  If  life  were  a  prolonged  marriage-feast,  one 
might  anticipate  hearing,  the  happy  bells  at  every  corner  of 
the  way  ;  but  to  hear  the  joyous  peal  in  the  hour  of  grievous 
midnight,  an  eclipse  arrests  the  heart  in  keen  and  strained 
surprise.  "  These  things  have  I  said  unto  you  that  My  joy 
may  be  in  you."  "My  joy!"  And  yet  Calvary  loomed 
only  a  handsbreadth  off — just  twenty-four  hours  away !  I 
thought  the  joy-bells  might  have  been  heard  away  back  in 
Nazareth,  in  the  beauty  and  serenity  of  a  secluded  village 
life,  or  on  some  quiet  evening  with  His  friends  on  the 
Galilean  lake;  but  I  never  anticipated  hearing  them  at 
Calvary's  base  in  full  view  of  shame  and  crucifixion.  "  My 
joy!"  "One  of  you  shall  betray  Me."  It  is  a  marvellous 
conjunction,  but  one  which  is  almost  a  commonplace  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  "  They  received  the  Word  in  much 
affliction,  with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  a  mysterious 
yet  glorious  wedlock.  "  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though 
now  ...  ye  have  been  put  to  grief."  What  is  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  apparently  forced  and  incongruous  union  ?  The 
suggestion  is  this— that  the  spiritual  joy  of  the  redeemed 
life  is  continuous,  and  is  not  conditioned  by  the  changing 
moods  of  the  transient  day.  Spiritual  delights  are  not  dried 
up  when  I  pass  into  seasons  of  material  drought.  When 
the  shadows  settle  down  upon  my  life,  and  my  experiences 
darken  into  night,  the  night  is  not  to  be  without  its  cheery 
and  illuminating  presence.  The  place  of  the  midnight  is  to 
be  as  "  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun."  There  shall  be 
light  enough  about  to  enable  me  to  read  the  promises,  to 
see  my  way,  and  to  perceive  the  gracious  presence  of  my 
Lord.  "  He  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness, 
but  shall  have  the  light  of  life."  Therefore  the  shadow 
need  not  annihilate  my  joy.  My  temporary  grief  need  not 
expunge  my  spiritual  delights.  'I'he  funeral  knell  of  bereave- 
ment may  be  tolling  in  the  outer  rooms  of  the  life,  while  in 
the  most  secret  places  may  be  heard  the  joy-bells  of  trustful 
communion  with  God.  "Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though 
now  ...  ye  have  been  put  to  grief." 

"  IFAerein  ye  greatly  rejoice."  If  our  spiritual  joy  is  to 
be  continuous  and  pervasive,  sending  its  pure  vitalising  ray 
even  through  the  season  of  grief,  we  shall  have  to  see  to  it 
that  it  is  adequately  nourished  and  sustained.  Now  the 
nutriment  of  joy  is  to  be  found  in  appropriate  thought. 
Happiness  is  usually  the  resultant  of  sensations,  the 
ephemeral  product  of  sensationalisms,  having  the  uncertain 
life  of  the  things  on  which  it  depends.  Joy  is  the  product 
of  deep,  quiet,  steady,  appropriate  thought.  'I'hought  pro- 
vides the  oxygen  in  which  the  bright,  cheery  flame  of  love 
is  sustained.  What  kind  of  thought  is  required  ?  "  IVherein 
ye  rejoice  ! "  In  what  ?  The  rejoicing  emerges  from  an 
atmosphere  of  thought — the  thought  which  is  contained  in 
the  previous  verses,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  our  last 
exposition.  It  is  a  contemplation  of  the  possibilities  and 
dynamics  of  the  redeemed  life.  The  possibilities  stretch 
away  in  a  most  glorious  and  alluring  panorama:  "a  living 
hope";  "an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and 
that  fadeth  not  away  "  ;  "a  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in 
the  last  time."  The  dynamics  are  no  less  wealthy  than  the 
prospects  :  the  "  great  mercy  "  of  the  Father  ;  "  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  from  the  dead  "  ;  "  the  power  "  of  the  Holy 
Ghost !  These  constitute  the  oxygenating  thought  of  the 
Christian  Redemption.  If  the  soul  be  immersed  in  it,  faint 
sparks  will  be  kindled  into  fervent  flames,  and  timid  desires 


will  \x  strengthened  into  confident  rejoicing.  "\s  I  mused, 
the  fire  burnt."  Let  mind  and  heart  make  their  home  in 
the  spacious  thoughts  of  God,  and  there  will  be  Jjorn  in  the 
life  a  moral  and  spiritual  glow  which  will  not  \x  chilled 
by  any  transient  cloud,  nor  extinguished  by  the  storms 
of  the  most  tempestuous  night.  "  Wherein  ye  greatly 
rejoice." 

"Though  now  for  a  little  while,  if  need  be,  ye  have 
been  put  to  grief  in  manifold  trials."  The  "manifold  trials" 
will  come.  Antagonisms  may  rush  down  upon  us  from 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  may  twist  and  wrench  our 
lives  into  strange  bewilderments,  and  yet  the  continuous 
thread  of  spiritual  rejoicing  need  never  be  broken.  Our 
affairs  may  be  tossed  into  incredible  complications,  and  yet 
"  the  joy  of  the  Lord  may  be  our  strength."  The  pleasing 
air  of  music,  which  in  its  simplicity  a  child  might  hum,  may 
appear  to  be  lost  as  it  passes  into  the  maze  of  tortuous 
variations  and  complications;  but  an  expert  ear  can  detect  the 
continuity  of  the  primal  air  beneath  all  the  accretions  of  the 
voluminous  sound.  The  air  of  simple  spiritual  rejoicing, 
which  may  be  clearly  heard  when  life  is  plain  and  serene, 
may  be  continued  when  life  becomes  complex  and 
burdened,  torn  and  harassed  by  "  manifold  trials."  We 
may  still  hear  the  sweet,  primitive  air  of  Christian  rejoicing. 
I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  from 
Paul's  life,  when  he  was  holding  precious  and  sanctified 
intercourse  with  such  beloved  friends  as  Prisca  and  Aquila. 
But  when  the  Apostle  is  "  put  to  grief  in  manifold 
trials,"  and  life  becomes  dark,  heavy,  and  complicated,  how 
will  it  fare  with  him  then  ?  "  The  gaoler  thrust  them  into 
the  inner  prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  midnight  " — that  is  what  I  want 
to  know  about— "at  the  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed, 
and  sang  praises  unto  God."  It  is  the  old  air,  rising 
through  the  pains  and  burden  of  a  harassed  and  sorely 
tried  life.     "  As  sorrowful  yet  always  rejoicing." 

Now,  these  "  manifold  trials  "  assume  many  guises  and 
employ  varied  weapons  of  painful  inquisition.  Some  of 
them  may  be  found  in  the  antagonism  of  men.  Loyalty 
to  truth  may  be  confronted  with  persecution.  .\  beautiful 
ministry  may  be  given  an  evil  interpretation.  Our  bene- 
ficence may  be  maligned.  Our  very  leniency  may  be 
vituperated  and  proclaimed  as  a  device  of  the  devil.  This 
may  be  one  of  the  guises  of  "  the  manifold  trials."  Or  our 
antagonism  may  be  found  in  the  apparent  hostility  of  our 
circumstances.  Success  is  denied  us.  Every  way  we  take 
seems  to  bristle  with  difficulties.  Every  street  we  enter 
proves  to  be  a  cul  de  sac.  We  never  emerge  into  an  airy 
and  spacious  prosperity.  We  pass  our  days  in  material 
straits.  Such  may  be  another  of  the  guises  of  "the  mani- 
fold trials."  Or  it  may  be  that  our  antagonist  dwells  in  the 
realm  of  our  own  flesh.  We  suffer  incessant  pain.  We  are 
just  a  bundle  of  exquisite  nerves.  The  streets  of  the  city 
are  instruments  of  torture.  The  bang  of  a  door  shakes  the 
frail  house  to  its  base.  We  are  the  easy  victims  of  physical 
depression.  Who  knows  but  that  this  may  have  been 
Paul's  "  thorn  in  the  flesh  "  ?  .At  any  rate,  it  is  one  of  "  the 
manifold  trials  "  by  which  many  of  our  brethren  are  put  to 
grief.  I  will  go  no  further  with  the  enumeration,  because 
I  am  almost  impatient  to  once  again  declare  the  evangel 
which  proclaims  that,  behind  all  these  apparent  antagonisms, 
we  may  have  the  unceasing  benediction  of  the  joy  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  possible — I  declare  it  not  as  my  personal 
attainment,  but  as  a  glorious  possibility  which  is  both  yours 
and  mine — it  is  possible  to  get  so  deep  into  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  God,  to  dwell  so  near  His  very  heart,  as  to 
"count  it  all  joy"  when  we  "fall   into   manifold   trials," 
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because  of  that  mystic  spiritual  alchemy  by  which  trials  are 
changed  into  blessings,  and  our  antagonists  transformed 
into  our  slaves. 

Can  we  just  now  nestle  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
loving  purpose  of  God?  Why  are  antagonisms  allowed  to 
range  themselves  across  our  way?  Why  are  there  any  blind 
streets  which  bar  our  progress  ?  Why  does  not  labour 
always  issue  in  success  ?  Why  are  "  manifold  trials  "  per. 
mitted  ?  We  may  find  a  partial  response  in  the  words  of 
my  text.  They  are  permitted  for  "  the  proof"  of  our  faith- 
That  is  the  purposed  ministry  of  the  sharp  antagonism  and 
the  cloudy  day — ''the  proof  of  your  faith."  Now,  to 
"  prove  "  the  faith  means  much  more  than  to  test  it.  First 
of  all,  it  means  to  reveal  it.  To  prove  the  faith  is  to  prove 
it  to  others.  God  wants  to  reveal  and  emphasise  your 
faith,  and  so  He  sends  the  cloud.  May  we  not  say  that 
the  loveliness  of  the  moonlight  is  revealed  and  emphasised 
by  the  ministry  of  the  cloud?  It  is  when  there  are  a  few 
clouds  about,  and  the  moonlight  transfiguring  them,  that 
the  glory  of  the  moon  herself  is  declared.  And  it  is  when 
the  cloud  is  in  the  life  that  the  radiance  of  our  faith  is 
proved  and  proclaimed.  How  conspicuously  the  calm, 
steady  faith  of  our  glorified  Queen  was  proved  by  the  clouds 
which  so  frequently  gathered  about  her  life  !  The  "  mani- 
fold trials  "  set  out  in  grand  relief  that  which  might  have 
remained  a  commonplace.  Light  which  fringes  the  cloud 
is  light  which  is  beautified.  Faith  which  gleams  from 
behind  the  trial  is  faith  which  is  glorified.  It  is  the  hard 
circumstance  which  sets  in  relief  the  quality  of  our  devotion. 
As  I  listened  to  a  thrush  singing  in  the  cold  dawn  of  this 
morning  I  thought  its  song  seemed  sweeter  and  richer  than 
when  it  is  heard  in  the  advanced  days  of  the  spring.  The 
wintry  setting  emphasised  the  quality  of  the  strain.  Per- 
haps if  we  heard  the  nightingale  in  the  glare  of  the  noon- 
tide, the  song  would  not  arrest  us  as  when  it  proceeds  from 
the  depths  of  the  night.  The  shades  and  loneliness  add 
something  to  the  sweetness.  "And  at  midnight  Paul  and 
Silas  sang."  That  is  the  song  which  is  heard  by  the  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  stardes  them  into  wonder.  The  trial  came, 
and  your  faith  was  "  proved."  You  lost  your  money,  and 
men  discovered  your  devotion.  Your  gold,  the  finest  of 
your  gold,  the  most  rare  and  exquisite  among  your  treasures, 
was  destroyed  and  perished ;  but  in  the  hour  of  your 
calamity  your  faith  was  proved,  and  men  bowed  in  spiritual 
wonder  before  the  mystery  of  the  divine.  Your  trial  was 
your  triumph ;  the  place  of  apparent  defeat  became  the 
hallowed  shrine  of  a  glorious  conquest.  "  Now  are  ye  in 
grief  through  manifold  trials,"  that  in  the  midst  of  the  cloud 
the  Lord  might  "  prove  "  and  reveal  your  faith. 

But  "  the  manifold  trials "  do  more  than  reveal  the 
faith.  There  is  another  ministry  wrapped  up  in  this  sug- 
gestive word  "  prove."  The  trial  that  reveals  the  faith  also 
strengthens  undi  confirms  \t.  The  faith  that  is  "proved"  is 
more  richly  endowed.  The  strong  wind  and  rain  which  try 
the  tree  are  also  the  ministers  of  its  invigoration.  The 
round  of  the  varying  seasons  makes  the  tree  "well 
seasoned,"  and  solidifies  and  enriches  its  fibre.     It  is  the 


negative  which  develops  the  strength  of  the  affirmative.  It 
is  antagonism  which  cultivates  the  wrestler.  It  is  the  trial 
which  makes  the  saint.  The  man  who  sustains  his  hold 
upon  God  through  one  trial  will  find  it  easier  to  confront 
the  next  trial,  and  exploit  it  for  eternal  good.  And  so 
these  "  manifold  trials  "  prove  our  faith.  They  reveal 
and  they  enrich  our  resources.  They  strengthen  and 
refine  our  spiritual  apprehension.  They  may  strip  us  of 
our  material  possessions,  "  the  gold  that  perisheth,"  but 
they  endow  us  with  the  wealth  of  that  "  inheritance " 
which  is  "  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away." 

And,  finally,  there  is  one  other  radiant  glimpse  of  the 
resplendent  issues  of  a  "proved"  and  invigorated  faith: 
"  That  the  proof  of  your  faith  .  .  .  might  be  found  unto 
praise  and  glory  and  honour  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Our  "  proved  "  faith  is  to  come  to  its  crown  in  a  mani- 
festation of  praise  and  glory  and  honour.  When  Jesus 
appears  these  things  are  to  appear  with  Him.  The  trial  of 
our  faith  is  to  issue  in  "■praise."  And  what  shall  be  the 
praise  ?  On  that  great  day  of  unveiling,  when  all  things 
are  made  clear,  I  shall  discover  what  my  trials  have  accom- 
plished. I  shall  perceive  that  they  were  all  the  time  the 
instruments  of  a  gracious  ministry,  strengthening  me,  even 
when  I  thought  I  was  being  impoverished.  The  wonderful 
discovery  will  urge  my  soul  into  song,  and  praise  will  break 
upon  my  lips.  "Found  unto  praise  and  glory."  And 
whose  shall  be  the  glory  ?  When  the  Lord  appears,  many 
other  things  will  become  apparent.  What  I  thought  hard 
will  now  appear  as  gracious.  What  I  recoiled  from  as 
severe  I  shall  find  to  be  merciful.  What  I  esteemed  as 
forgetfulness  will  reveal  itself  as  faithfulness.  He  was 
nearest  when  I  thought  Him  farthest  away.  He  was  faith- 
ful even  when  I  was  faithless.  At  His  appearing  I  shall 
apprehend  and  appreciate  my  Lord.  "  The  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed."  "Found  unto  praise  and  glory 
and  honour."  And  whence  shall  flow  the  honour?  I  shall 
find  that  when  the  Lord  sent  a  trial,  and  by  the  trial 
revealed  my  faith,  many  a  fainting  heart  took  courage,  and 
by  the  beauty  of  my  devotion  many  a  shy  soul  was  secretly 
wooed  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  I  never  knew  it,  but  at 
His  appearing  this  shall  also  appear.  This  discovery  shall 
be  my  coronation.  The  supreme  honours  of  Heaven  are 
reserved  for  those  who  have  brought  others, there.  "  They 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever. '  And  so  by  the  cloud  of  manifold  trials 
God  leads  me  into  the  spacious  sovereignty  of  glory,  praise, 
and  honour. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform  ; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take  ; 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 

With  blessings  on  your  head. 


There  are  two  classes  of  men — the  men  of  fire  and  the  men 
of  calculation.  The  former  seein  to  shake  the  world's  dust  off 
their  feet,  and  to  move  not  towards  Jerusalem,  but  towards 
Heaven.  All  the  little  cares  and  troubles  of  this  world  are 
forgotten  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  ascent.  The  latter  class  are 
the  men  of  finesse,  of  prudence,  of  politics.  They  are  always 
considering  what  will  be  the  best  thing  to  do  or  say  so  as  to 


make  both  ends  meet  in  the  present  system  of  things.  Paul 
is  a  man  who  must  be  referred  to  both  sides  of  the  ladder.  He 
brings  down  the  wings  of  prayer  to  the  level  of  the  common 
understanding.  He  refuses  to  allow  that  mighty  bird  of  Paradise 
to  soar  beyond  the  limit  of  common  sense.  His  combination  of 
fire  and  prudence  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  literature. — 
Dr.  George  Alatheson. 
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The   Home    Department 


Result  of  the  Competition 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  competitions  we 
have  had,  and  very  popular,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  number  of 
the  papers  sent.  It  has  been  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  to 
judge,  owing  to  the  uniform  excellence  of  the  papers,  and  only 
after  many  hours  spent  in  weighing  merits  and  other  points  has 
it  been  possible  to  make  the  awards.  As  it  is,  I  have  to  divide 
both  the  prizes. 

The  first  prize  will,  therefore,  be  halved,  two  volumes  going 

to— 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Barton  Lee, 

35,  Cross  Park  Terrace, 

Heavitree,  Exeter, 
or  the  following  : 

"  The  book  that  made  the  first  and  greatest  impression  on  my 
life  and  character  was  the  Life  of  Charles  Kingsley,  which  I 
read  when  I  was  eighteen.  Born  and  bred  a  Wesleyan,  I  had 
developed  a  belligerent  advocacy  of  dogmatic  theology  with  a 
Napoleonic  confidence.  In  my  seventeenth  year,  however,  my 
opinions  received  a  rude  shaking,  and  the  means  I  adopted  to 
allay  my  doubts  and  misgivings  were  singularly  unfortunate,  so 
that,  like  Christian,  I  began  to  wallow  in  the  Slough  of  Despond. 
"  I  was  livingat  the  time  in  a  small  hamlet  far  from  all  friends 
where  human  sympathy  and  help  were  inaccessible.  Then  the 
Life  of  Kingsley  fell  into  my  hands,  and  my  heart  burned 
within  me  as  I  read.  The  intense  reality  of  the  man,  the  utter 
absence  of  cant,  the  dashing  enthusiasm  with  which  he  flung 
himself  into  the  battle  against  wrong,  the  noble  anger  at  in- 
justice, the  chivalry  and  tenderness  towards  women  and  children, 
and,  above  all,  the  brave,  straightforward  way  in  which  he  faced 
all  difficulties— theological,  social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical — 
won  me  completely,  and  when  I  had  finished  the  book  I  realised 
that  it  had  been  to  me  as  Mr.  Help,  grasping  whose  hand  I  had 
been  lifted  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  set  on  firm 
ground  toward  the  wicket  gate  of  the  Celestial  City." 
And  two  volumes  to — 

Miss  E.  M.  M.  Thomson, 

18,  Tatton  View,  Tatton   Grove, 

Withington,  Manchester, 
or  the  following  : 

"  The  first  book  that  impressed  me  was  Defoe's  '  Robinson 
Crusoe.'  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  hero,  who  was  a 
real  personage  to  me,  when  in  my  eighth  year.  When  Nurse,  a 
stern  official,  was  more  drastic  in  her  measures  than  usual,  I 
would  hide  myself,  along  with  my  book,  in  a  safe  retreat,  for- 
getting my  trials  in  the  pleasures  of  '  make-believe.' 

"  I  was  transported  to  Crusoe's  Island  in  the  far  Pacific  ;  the 
murmur  of  the  sea  soothed  my  troubled  spirit  ;  its  scents  brought 
healing  to  my  soul.  There  I  found  no  man,  no  woman,  to  make 
me  afraid,  only  kindly  dumb  companions  to  fawn  upon  me,  and 
bid  me  welcome.  Thus  I  early  acquired  the  power  of  abstract- 
ing my  thoughts  from  the  depressing  effects  of  uncongenial 
surroundings  ;  in  later  years  I  have  been  prevented  from  giving 
way  to  despair  many  a  time.  I  owe  this  to  a  traveller's  tale  ;  it 
is  but  a  romance,  I  know  now,  yet  somewhere  in  the  Land  of 
Dreams  is  to  be  found  the  Isle  of  Rest." 

In  place  of  the  book  offered  as  a  second  prize,  copies  of 
"  Behind    the  Granite  Gateway,"  by  W.    Scott    King,  will  be 

sent  to — 

Mr.  A.  Taylor, 

Audley  House,  Clifton  Road, 

Llandudno, 
or  his  paper  : 

"At  the  age  of  fourteen  I  had  read  a  good  many  books, 
chiefly  stories  of  travel  and  adventure  ;  but,  although  most  of 
them  left  very  pleasant  memories,  none  made  any  distinct  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  until  'The  Lonely  Island,'  by  R.  M, 
Ballantyne,  found  its  way  into  my  hands.  This  tale  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty  proved  fascinating  in  the  extreme,  but 
the  culminating  point  was  reached  when  the  first  death  on  the 
island  was  described.  The  mutineers  had  long  ago  repented 
of  their  rash  crime,  and  the  longing  for  home  and  kindred  was 
strong  within  them  ;  but  penitence  and  sorrow  for  past  sin  was 
of  no  avail :  they  knew  that  immediately  they  set  foot  upon 
British  soilthe  inexorable  law  must  take  its  course. 


"Boylike,  I  felt  the  awful  cruelty  ot  'justice,'  and  hated  the 
law  which  would  not  accept  the  plea  of  '  I  am  sorry.'  But  as 
the  eyes  of  the  dying  mutineer  were  opened  to  the  mercy  of  the 
great  God,  the  mind  of  the  boy  realised  the  sharp  contrast 
between  man's  law  and  God's  goodness,  and  the  heart  of  the 
boy  went  out  to  the  Great  Judge  who,  while  hating  the  sin, 
could  show  mercy  to  the  penitent  sinner. 

"  This  was  the  first  book  that  made  an  impression  on  me — 
an  impression  that  will  only  fade  with  life  itself." 
And  to— 

Mrs.  Yeo, 

Rosslyn, 

Keigate,  Surrey, 
or  the  following  : 

"  To  find  the  answer  means  wandering  away  and  away,  far 
down  the  leafy  lanes  of  memory,  until  childhood's  sunny 
meadows  come  into  view  once  more.  Yes,  and  there  I  find  a 
tiny  child  intent  upon  a  small  book  called  'Susy's  Six  Teachers.'' 

"  Why  that  simple,  simple  little  story  went  right  home  to  my 
child-heart  I  understood  years  afterwards,  when  reading  the 
Life  of  the  author,  Mrs.  Prentiss  (better  known  perhaps  by  her 
work  'Stepping  Heavenward').  She  wrote  the  book  for  her 
own  children,  and,  because  she  understood  them,  for  all  little 
ones.  She  possessed  the  gift  of  using  the  commonest,  every- 
day incidents  of  a  little  child's  life  to  teach  simple  lessons  of 
goodness  and  truth  which  could  be  understood  by  the  very 
youngest. 

"  Little  Susy's  six  teachers — Mrs.  Love,  Miss  Joy,  Mr.  Pain, 
Mr.  Ought,  Aunt  Patience,  and  the  Angel  Faith — I  knew,  and 
felt  they  were  w/ teachers  also,  and  hence  the  strong  impression 
made  on  my  childish  mind. 

"  How  history  repeats  itself  is  once  more  shown,  for  I  have 
just  discovered,  written  by  a  little  Susy  of  mine,  over  what 
used  long  ago  to  be  my  favourite  chapter,  these  words,  '  Very 
best  place.' " 

Honourable  Mention  is  fully  deserved  by  Mr.  E.  Rogers 
and  Miss  D.  M.  Skinner,  who  would  certainly  have  had  prizes 
had  there  been  more  awarded.  Next  in  order  of  merit  came 
Miss  E.  M.  Irvine,  Mr.  J.  Turner,  Miss  L.  M.  Alden,  Miss 
E.  Deacon,  Rev.  J.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Sackett,  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
Hodgkison. 

The  book  most  frequently  named  as  having  made  the  first 
impression  was  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  ;  next  came  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress." 

It  would  please  me  much  to  be  able  to  quote  more  of  the 
papers,  and  I  am  sure  my  readers  would  be  pleased  also,  but 
my  space  will  not  allow. 


New  Competition 

Next  month  two  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  two  best 
original  Easter  Hymns,  in  length  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  words. 

I  hope  to  receive  a  great  many  contributions.  The  "  Lullaby" 
and  "  Hymn  "  competitions  showed  what  excellent  work  could 
be  done,  and  the  present  subject  offers,  I  think,  quite  as 
inspiring  a  theme. 

The  first  prize  offered  will  be  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  pocket 
edition  of  the  Newberry  Bible,  bound  in  Turkey  morocco ; 
the  second  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "Popular  Hymns  and  Their 
Writers,"  by  Francis  A.  Jones,  containing  numerous  portraits 
and  facsimiles. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  whether  Mr., 
Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must  be  on  each  competition  paper  Com- 
petitors must  please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All 
contributions  must  reach  me  on  or  before  April  i.  Address 
"Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  E.C. 

On  Doing  Up  the  House 

By  the  time  these  lines  appear  a  large  proportion  of  the 
housekeepers  of  this  country  and  their  satellites  will  be 
groaning  inwardly— and  perhaps  outwardly  too— over  the  fast- 
approaching,  inevitable,  and  much-dreaded  spring-cleaning. 
For  some  time  we  have  been  glancing  askance  at  window- 
blinds,  wall-papers,  paint,  and  ceilings,  wondering  how  much 
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will  have  to  be  done  to  them,  if  this  room  must  be  papered 
and  painted,  or  if  that  one  will  "  do  "  for  another  year  ;  if  the 
curtains  and  coverings  and  cushions  will  look  very  shabby 
when  the  room  is  repapered,  or  if  we  must  have  everything 
done  up  to  be  in  keeping.  But  with  the  lengthening  of  the 
days  and  the  strengthening  of  the  sunshine  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  that  carpets  and  curtains  need  cleaning  and  beating, 
or  renewing,  that  furniture  needs  to  be  lifted  out  and  polished 
before  being  put  back  again  ;  while  walls  and  cornices  and 
other  convenient  ledges  display  aggravating  little  lines  or 
layers  of  dust,  ceilings  show  up  in  all  their  winter's  grime- 
in  fact,  everything  cries  out  to  be  cleaned  and  done  up. 

New   Papers 

Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  so  many  persons  are  apparently 
callous  as  to  the  colour  and  pattern  of  the  covering  they  have 
on  their  walls  ?  Whence  comes  the  indifference,  or  execrable 
taste,  which  allows  so  many  to  have  their  small  rooms  hung 
with  a  paper  on  which  enormous  flowers,  presenting  all  the 
ghastly  hues  of  decay,  straggle  over  a  pea-soup-coloured 
ground?  It  is  a  bewildering,  puzzling  question.  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  admirers  of  this  kind  of  paper  that  their 
pictures  are  absolutely  killed  by  it,  that  the  room  is  dwarfed 
and  made  hideous,  that  no  paint,  no  curtains,  carpet,  or  furniture 
can  possibly  show  to  advantage  against  it. 

Artistic  Papers 

And  all  the  while,  for  much  less  money,  one  can  get 
something  really  pretty,  for  some  of  the  cheapest  papers  aie 
the  most  artistic. 

What  could  be  prettier  or  more  suitable  to  small  rooms 
than  plain  papers,  or  the  delicate  French  papers  which  are  so 
inexpensive,  or  the  dainty  papers  which  can  be  had  in  almost 
any  shade  or  colour  with  really  beautiful  designs  on  them  in  a 
contrasting  shade  of  the  same  colour?  A  room  hung  with  any 
of  these  at  once  attains  an  individuality  and  charm  which 
reflects  on  the  owners  of  the  room. 

A  Suggestion 
A  dining-  or  breakfast-room  could  be  made  charming  by 
having  the  walls  papered  with  a  soft,  warm  green — against 
which  pictures  almost  always  show  up  well ;  the  paint  might  be 
of  a  deep  ivory  tint  ;  the  floor  should  be  covered  with  white  or 
green  India  matting,  with  here  and  there  a  thick  red  Turkey 
rug,  which  will  wear  for  years,  and  look  well  even  in  old  age. 
At  the  windows  have  plain  soft  muslin  curtains,  or  heavy  ones 
of  a  deep  red  or  rose  pink,  or  a  taffetas  pair  such  as  I  shall 
mention  below.  I  am  sure  it  would  do  one  gcod  to  come  down 
to  such  a  room  of  a  morning. 

Cushions  and  Curtains 

But  I  must  leave  the  walls  and  the  papers  and  come  to  the 
smaller  details,  such  as  were  suggested  to  me  a  few  days  ago 
by  some  patterns  which  came  from  Messrs.  W.  S.  Brown  & 
Sons,  of  65,  (leorge  Street,  Edinburgh— patterns  of  taffetas, 
cretonnes,  chintzes,  beautiful  in  designs  and  colouring, 
excellent  in  quality,  and  so  moderate  in  price. 

They  are  all  so  beautiful  and  useful,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
where  to  begin  to  make  a  selection  ;  but  I  have  quite  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  a  pair  of  dining-room  curtains  of  the 
"AngoulSme"  taffeta,  50  inches  wide,  and  only  ^s.  a  yard 
It  more  lesembles  the  handsome  old  softly  tinted  curtains  one 
used  to  see  in  one's  grandparents'  houses,  than  any  1  have 
seen  since— sprays  of  beautifully  toned  roses  and  other  flowers 
and  ribbons  spreading  over  a  background  of  a  pretty  dove  or 
fawn  shade. 

In  the  same  material,  but  a  better  quality,  are  two  other 
patterns  which  are  really  charming.  The  design  of  one  is 
"  The  Gipsy  Basket  and  Ribbon,"  50  inches,  5J.  3^.  a  yard  ; 
and  the  other  "The  Rose  and  Foliage,"  at  the  same  price. 
Curtains  of  either  of  these  would  suit  almost  any  room  or 
paper,  but  especially  well  would  they  go  with  a  plain  or  striped 
paper,  or  conventional  designs.  Pretty  cushion  covers  could 
be  made  of  squares  of  it. 

Flowers  on  wall-papers  larely  go  well  with  flowers  on 
curtains  or  bed- hangings  ;  but  if  they  are  used  together,  the 
flowers  on  all  must  be  of  the  same  size. 

A  very  handsome  cretonne  is  the  "Rose  Bouquet,"  31  inches 
wide,  2s.  a  yard.  My  favourite  has  a  large  group  of  delicate 
pink  roses  on  a  ground   of  a  beautiful   pale  shade  of  green, 


it  can  be  had  also  with  a  stone-blue  or  a  dark  green  ground. 
But  better  still  do  I  like  "The  Empire  Stripe,"  30  inches, 
gd.  a  yard.  The  design  is  a  conventional  stripe  with  smaU 
wreaths  between  the  stripes,  and  can  be  had  in  a  very 
pretty  shade  of  blue,  rose  pink,  green,  or  deep  red,  and  for 
doing  up  a  bedroom  I  can  imagine  few  things  prettier  or 
more  fiesh  and  cosy-looking.  Then  there  is  a  design  called 
'■  The  Viper  Grass,"  in  the  same  colourings  as  the  last  named, 
iOs(/.  a  yard,  30  inches,  and  better  suited  to  persons  who 
prefer  an  all-over  pattern  to  stripes. 

To  those  who  do  not  dwell  in  smoky  cities  and  can  indulge 
in  chintz  bedrooms  or  drawing-rooms,  I  most  strongly  re- 
commend "  The  Old  Chintz,"  31  inches  wide,  Js.  bd.  a  yard. 
it  is  of  beautiful  quality,  and  so  pretty — a  pure  white  ground 
with  large  bunches  of  old-fashioned  pink  roses  connected  by 
pale  blue  ribbons,  running  in  lines  divided  by  stripes  of  pale 
blue  lines  ;  another  one  has  the  same  design,  but  with  pale 
green  in  place  of  the  blue,  and  the  palest  of  creamy  grounds. 

I  could  mention  many  other  pretty  things  this  fiini  can 
show,  but  space  will  not  allow  ;  so  I  advise  an  instant  appli- 
cation to  Messrs.  Brown  for  patterns. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

E.MMELINE. — Many  kind  correspondents  have  written  to 
tell  you  that  the  lines  you  enquired  about  are  by  George 
Herbert,  and  may  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  works  edited 
by  the  Rev.  R,  Aris  Willmott,  also  in  the  "  Cantei'bury  "  edition. 
The  verses  may  also  be  found  in  the  Congregational  Church 
Hymnal,  No.  326,  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Dr. 
Barrett. 

B.  C. — Thank  you  for  your  note  about  the  quotation  (or 
"  Emmeline."  I  have  had  only  one  more  enquiry  for  back 
numbers,  and  have  given  your  address  with  others.  I  will  bear 
in  mind,  though,  that  you  have  twelve  numbers  for  1901  to 
dispose  of  for  half-price,  carriage  not  paid. 

E.  Mc.  L.  D. — The  hymn  you  enquire  about  was  by  the  late 
Dr  Parker.  Yes,  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  full.  In  the  January 
number  of  the  Stiitday  Strand  you  could  find  a  copy  of  the 
MS.  of  the  hymn. 

The  Song  of  Hope 

I  hear  it  singing,   singing  sweetly, 

Softly  in  an  undertone  ; 
Singing  as  if  (loit  had  taught  it, 

"  It  is  better  farther  on." 

By  night  and  day  it  sings  the  same  song, 

Sings  it  while  I  sit  alone  ; 
Sings  it  so  the  heart  may  htar  it  — 

"It  is  better  farther  on.' 

It  sings  upon  the  grave,  and  s-ings  it — 
Sings  it  when  the  heart  would  groan  ; 

Sings  it  when  the  shadows  darken — 
"It  is  better  farther  on." 

Farther  on?     How  much  farther? 

Count  the  milestones  one  by  one. 
No  !    No  counting— only  trusting  ; 

"It  is  better  farther  on." 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  spare  the  space  to  answer  your  other 
questions  this  month,  except  one — Which  usually  manages  a 
home  departinent  ? 

E.  M. — Thank  you  for  the  omitted  lines.  I  am  sorry,  but 
they  did  not  make  your  paper  good  enough  for  a  prize.  It  is 
very  encouraging  to  receive  such  kind  messages. 

D.  L.\MONT.  —  I  am  very  glad  you  are  so  pleased  with 
your  book.     I  shall  hope  to  have  many  more  papers  from  you. 

J.  P.  W. — Thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  your  suggestion. 
I  have  often  wished  to  adopt  to  some  extent  the  same  idea,  but 
I  am  afraid  it  would  not  do.  There  are  very  few  whose  tastes 
lie  in  that  direction.  1  have  put  out  several  "feelers,"  and  the 
result  has  not  been  encouraging.  I  shall  keep  the  suggestion 
in  my  mind,  though,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  make  use  of  it 
later  on.  As  you  say,  the  love  of  poetry  has  declined  most 
lamentably  ;  in  fact,  it  seeins  to  be  fast  dying—  a  sure  sign  that 
cultured,  literary  minds  are  growing  rarer.  I  think  one  great  cause 
is  that  we  all  live  at  too  great  a  pace  nowadays.  There  is  only 
time  to  read  what  can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance  and  requires  little 
effort  of  inind.  When  people  will  learn  that  a  simple  life  is,  after 
all,  the  most  refined  and  elevating,  and  realise  to  the  full  the 
vulgarity  of  the  great  absorbing  aim  which  is  occupying  the 
minds  and  time  of  the  majority — the  aim  to  outdo  one's  neigh- 
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The  Compleat  Letter  Writer 

A  PEEP  INTO  A  MATRONS  POST   BAG. 


The  selector  of  the  following  letters,  which  are  i)rinted  exactly  as  received,  supposes  that  Mrs.  (i is 

the  Matron  who  selects  homes  for  children  on  the  Essex  coast,  and  that  Annie  is  her  little  girl,  and  naughty 
Johnny  (the  spelling  of  this  is  evidently  a  tax  on  juvenile  Londoners)  is  her  little  son.  It  is  only  space  which 
prevents  the  multiplying  of  these  extracts  a  hundredfold. 


Dear  Mother  [.Matron], 

Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how 
I  got  home.  .  .  .  Th.nnk  5011  for  giving 
nie  mch  nice  food  that  little  girl  who 
lived  a  Harking  got  home  safely  liecause 
a  gentleman  come  to  fetch  her.  I  might 
come  down  one  Sunday  next  month  so 
good  bye  till  I  see  jou  again  Kisses 
XX  XX  how  is  annie  and  Jhonny  answer 
this  I'lcai  answer  this  litter  from  Lilian 
Staples  the  one  who  wanted  to  stop  address 
S  Luke's 

London. 


Clerkenwell. 

My  Dear  Mrs. , 

I  am  gU-id  to  tell  you  that  Mabel 
and  I  have  arrived  at  home  safely.  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  both  enjoyed  ourselves 
very  much  indeed  and  that  we  both  feel 
much  better  for  a  fortnight's  holiday  Mabel 
says  that  she  would  like  to  come  [go]  again 
next  year  and  so  will  I.  Tiddles  [the 
kitten]  was  very  frightened  in  the  train. 
Thanking  you  for  your  kindness  during  our 
stay 

Yours  very  respectfully 

Maggie  M . 


Whilechapel, 
July  25,  1902. 

Dear  Mrs.  G , 

.  .  .  Mother  said  I  looked  well  and 
brown  and  she  said  I  looked  better  than 
any  place  I  have  been  to  before.  I  wish 
I  was  down  here  now  as  I  liked  it  so  much. 
.  .  .  Good  night  x  x  x  Love  to  all. 
V'ours  Truly 

F.  Van  Coi.le. 


Dear  Mrs.  G , 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  got  home 
safely  and  mother  was  please  with  nic  for 
Ix)oking  weil  and  excuse  me  fornot  writing 
before  as  mother  was  so  bussy  and  I  wa'5 
helping  her  and  she  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  and  I  hope  Annie  is  better  ami  I 
am  sorry  to  say  would  you  send  my  beads 
up  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  presant  Goo<l 
by  and  God  bless  you  xxxxxxxxxx 
from  Rosey  Inxe. 

Limehouse. 


Westminster  Bridge  Road. 

Dear  Mrs.  G , 

Just  a  line  x  x  x  x  x  and  plca<e  will 
"you  give  my  love  to  the  lady  thit  gave  us 
the  swings  and  thank  her  very  much  for 
ihe  tloHors. 

With  love  from  all 

N.   SruME'. 

D.  Stu-MP. 

E.  SlUMP. 

[A  Post  Card.^ 

Dockhead. 

Dear  Mrs.  G , 

.  .  .  Mother  thanks  you  for  taking 
care  of  me  and  feeding  me  well  tell 
Jonhhy  not  to  pull  the  girls  hairs  the  same 
us  he  did  ours  and  ...  I  think  this  is  all 
I  have  to  say  so  I  will  close  with  love. 
Yours  sinsear 

ROSEY    Ml  U.S. 

Walworth. 

i:)EAR  Mrs.  G , 

.  .  .  Hoping  you  are  quite  well  and 
have  nice  girls  and  I  hope  this  is  your  last 
lot  and  you  hope  it  to  I  should  think.  If 
you  answer  this  Letter  tell  me  whether  you 
have  nice  girls  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  from 
your  affectionate  \tituch  underliiieil]  Friend 
Alice  Kavf. 
Tell  me  whether  Florrie  come  down 
Tuefdiy  I  wish  I  was  back. 

Westminster. 
Dear  Mother  [Matron], 

Just  a  few  lines  to  say  I  received 
your  kind  letter  and  was  very  pleased  to 
hear  that  you  have  got  my  hat.  Mother 
said  if  you  send  my  hat  she  will  send  the 
money  in  stamps  what  it  cosis.  Mother 
was  very  pleased  to  hear  what  a  goud  girl 
I  had  been.  I  am  going  to  work  on 
Monday  so  as  soon  as  there  is  an  excursion 
me  and  mother  will  try  and  come  down  to 
see  you.     From  your  loving 

Fi.oRY  Hughes. 

Clerkenwell. 

Dear  Mrs.  G , 

Just  a  line  hoping  that  Annie  is 
getting  on  alliight  and  enjoying  herself  I 
have  just  .sent  a  few  stamps  for  her  to  go 
on  with  if  you  would  not  mind  changing 
them  for  her  thanking  you  very  much, 
from  yours  etc 

J.  Cady. 


Minories. 
Mrs.  G , 

.  .  .  We  arrived  safely  at  Fen- 
church  St  .Station  at  ten  minute*  to  one 
and  most  of  the  mothers'  were  there  to 
meet  their  children,  and  their  was  five  of 
my  little  to  meet  mo.  ...  I  am  sorry  the 
children  that  are  down  there  now  are  not 
having  .'o  much  sun  .is  we  did  My  sister 
Ada  U  coming.  When  she  has  lime  she 
will  come  in  to  see  you  and  thank  you  for 
your  kimlness  to  me. 

Your  thankful  visitor 

Edm  h. 


Limehouse. 
Dear  Mrs.  G  —  . 

I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  my 
children  looks  very  well  on  their  Holidays. 
And  I  am  pleased  to  here  that  they  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  And  they  arrived 
home  quite  safe.  And  little  Emma  wanted 
to  go  back,  besiiles  they  all  do. 


Haggerslon. 
Dear  Matron, 

Just  a  few  lines  telling  you  I  arrive<I 
home  quite  safe.  We  all  arrived  al)out 
the  same  time  as  }ou  said.  Matron, 
Mother  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  I  had 
a  nice  lady  and  mother  alsj  thanks 
yi>u  much  for  it  Dear  Matron  I  should 
like  very  much  to  come  down  next  year. 
I  hope  Grany  is  getting  on  in  health  and  I 
hope  Johny  is  enjoying  himself. 
I  remain 

Vours  truly 
Agnes. 


[Fioni  a  Hi  tie  rriffiU  at  Ihe  South  end 
/holiday  Home,  whose  hand  was  guided 
in peiuil  by  the  Atairon.] 

My  dear  Mother, 

I  send  you  a  lot  of  ki.^ses  x  x  x  x 
I  dug  in  the  sand  with  a  spade  I  playe<l 
with  some  bricks  last  night.  I  sleep  in 
.such  a  nice  little  crib  Thank  Ethel  for 
bu)  ing  me  a  cup  and  saucer.  I  play  with 
a  dolly.  I  am  a  good  boy.  I  should  like 
to  stop  here. 

Your  little  boy 

Tkrcv. 


Do  not  these  letters,  dear  reader,  tell  their  own  tale?  They  are  printed  because  last  year  the  Ragged  School 
Union  and  Shaftesbury  Society  were  able,  by  the  kindness  of  subscribers,  to  give  SIX  THOUS.-\ND  children, 
including  FOURTEEN  HUNDRED  CHILD-CRIPPLES,  a  fortnight  by  the  se.i.  Haifa-sovereign  pays  for 
one  child.  The  season  will  soon  begin.  Could  YOU  not  give  or  get  TEN  SHILLINGS  and  send  it  at 
once  to 

MR.  JOHN  KIRK, 

Secretary,  Ragged  School  Union, 

32,  John  Street,  Theobald's  Road,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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A   SAFE    REMEDY 

FOR   ALL 

SKIN  &  BLOOD  DISEASES 


Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  the  Worid-famed 

Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer,  is  warranted  to  cleanse 
the  blood  from  all  impurities  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  For  Eczema,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  Bad  Legs, 
Ulcers,  Glandular  Swellings,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases, 
Boils,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  its 
effects  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  only  real  Specific  for 
Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause 
from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  has  stood  the 

test  for  30  years,  and  thousands  of  testimonials  of 
wonderful  cures  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from 
anything  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  constitution  of 
either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  the  Proprietors 
solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores  throughout  the 
world,  price  2S>  9d>  per  bottle,  and  in  cases  con- 
taining six  times  the  quantity,  price  lis.,  sufficient 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of 
long-standing  cases. 

BEWARE   OF  WORTHLESS    IMITATIONS    AND 
SUBSTITUTES. 


ALCOHOL  &  DRUG  HABITS 

THE  HUTTON-DIXON  HOME  CURE. 

Warranted  purely  vegetable,  free  from  Narcotics,  containing  no  Quinine. 
Cinchona  (bark),  or  similar  drugs,  but  a  high-class,  up-to-date  Physical 
Home  Trealnienf,  which  necessitates  no  hypodermic  injections,  and  no 
loss  of  time  trom  business.  It  can  be  taken  privately  with  an 

Absolute  Certainty  of  a 
Permanent  Cure. 

Immediate  effect  of  this  treatment  is  calm,  restfu]  sleep,  steady  nerves 
clear  brain,  and  removal  of  all  desire  for  alcoholic  drink,  or  drugs  of  any  kind! 

The  Sniiilay  Strand  Magazine,  in  an  article  on  the  Cure  of  the 
Drink  and  Drug  Crave,  says  :—••  As  to  the  success  of  this  trea/tiienl  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  room  for  doubt.  It  seems  in  every  case  to  do  what  is 
claimed  for  it— vis.,  to  thoroughly  and  speedily  cure  the  d-unkard  of  his 
inordinate  craving,  and  to  restore  him  to  health  and  vigour." 

Particulars  and  testimonials,  signed  by  well-known  people,  may  be 
obtained  from 

Mr.  A.  H.  DIXON,  37,  Silverdale,  Sydenham,  Kent. 


POLISHING-A    PLEASURE!  | 

STEPHENSON'S  i 
FURNITURE 
CREAM.j 

Brig>\tens2 

Britis^i 

Hon]es. 

STEPHENSON    BROS.,    Umited,   BRADFORD.       | 


hours — there  will  be  a  hope  of  a  return  to  leisure,  refinement, 
and  a  love  of  beauty  in  poetry  and  everything  else. 

R.  G.  L.  B. — Thank  you  for  your  help  ;  it  was  kind  of  you 
to  take  so  much  trouble. 

H.  L.- — Your  contribution   was  in  time.     I  made  allowance 
for  the  Sunday.     It  is  too  bad  that  your  copy  should  have  been  J 
so  late.    The  British  Monthly  was  out  in  excellent  time, 
and  should  have  reached  you  on  the  2ist  at  latest. 

LiLiUM. —  I  was  very  glad  to  see  a  letter  from  you,  as  I  had, 
been  wondering  if  you  were  ill.  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  niyj 
fears  were  correct.  You  poor  child  !  I  can  sympathise  with! 
those  who  suffer  in  the  head.  It  is  good  to  hear  you  are! 
such  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  The  British  Monthly.  II 
wish  you  had  competed  this  time  ;  it  has  been  one  of  the  niostJ 
interesting  and  keenly  contested  competitions  we  have  had.) 
Your  trouble  over  your  attempts  comes  of  your  being  tool 
e.\cited  and  eager  about  them.  Try  to  get  the  better  of  it,l 
and  not  care  too  much.  I  hoped  to  have  had  an  acrostic  fromf 
you  after  the  charming  one  you  sent  me. 

Mrs.  V.  S. — Thank  you  for  your  note  and  enclosure.  1] 
am  pleased  you  have  had  a  successful  transaction. 

Rev.  J.  J. — Your  contribution  was  delightful,  and  I  very! 
much  wanted  to  quote  it,  but  my  space  was  over-crowded  this} 
month.  The  only  reason  you  missed  the  prize  was  that  the! 
contents  of  the  book  (or  magazine)  you  name  did  not  impress  I 
you;  in  fact,  you  did  not  read  it,  only  longed  for  it.  It  was! 
what  some  one  else  wrote  of  it  that  impressed  you.  I  wasj 
immensely  interested  and  touched,  and  cannot  understand  the 
callousness  which  met  your  letter. 

Anstice. 


Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and! 
answer  any  questions  they  may  care  to  ask  connected  withf 
the  "  Home  Department." 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  prizes  in  the  Snow  Competition    are  awarded  to — J 

Harold  R.  Howard  (aged  lo), 
Bryn-Allt, 

96,  Tyrwhitt  Road, 

St.  Johns,  S.E.  ; 
and — 

Gwendoline  Hutchen  (aged  8), 
10,  West  Street, 

Pre  scot, 
Lancashire. 
An  extra  prize  is  awarded  to— 

Winnie  Allpress, 

The  Manse, 

St.  Johns, 

Jersey. 

Special  Mention 

Jessie  Gait,  Ellen  Florence  Welham,  William  Robert^ 
Maries. 

Hdnourable  Mention 

Hilda  Hirst,  Edith  Harris,  James  B.  Warnock,  Rose  Isabella 
Whitaker,  Jack  Dakers. 

Highly  Commended. 

Albert  Potter,  Annie  La)v  Brindle,  Dora  Renwick,  May 
Loescher,  R.  S.  Paterson,  Ella  Lofts,  Herbert  S,  Batten,  Doris 
Smith,  Colin  Skidmore,  Elsie  Hickox,  Kenneth  Dickinson, 
Donald  Nicholas,  Ernest  Dakers,  Frank  W.  Cockersole, 
Launcelot  Clarke,  Leonard  J.  French,  Herbert  Sackett,  Elsie 
Daniel,  Minnie  Elsie  Hollins,  A.  Harrison,  Hilda  Annie 
Wilcox,  Annie  Cass,  Gertrude  Lily  Snelling,  Martha  Campbell. 

You  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  over  this  com- 
petition, for  in  nearly  every  case  the  papers  gave  over  twenty 
references.  Most  of  the  papers  were  written  with  great  care 
and  neatness,  and  all  those  who  find  their  names  in  the  lists 
may  be  sure  that  they  thoroughly  deserve  their  place  for  good 
work.     The  prize  winners  ought  to  be  heartily  congratulated, 
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inr  tlieie  w;is  keen  competition,  and  it  was  difficult  to  yet  right 
,it  the  top.--I  was  pleased  with  Elsie  Daniel's  neat  writing,  and 
with  the  careful  way  A.  Harrison  had  written  out  the  references. 
Jack  Daker's  paper  was  exceedingly  good  for  his  age,  and 
ICrnest's  was  very  good  too.  I  am  glad  to  see  Jack  and  Ernest 
lie  competing  regularly.  — I  hope  you  will  try  again,  Martha 
'  .impbell.  I  am  glad  you  have  begun,  and  thought  your  work 
was  very  good  as  far  as  it  went  ;  but  you  did  not  get  as  many 
liymns  as  some.— Your  paper  was  very  nice,  Colin  -Skidniore, 
and  so  was  yours,  Ella  Lofts. —  I  liked  the  painting  on  Kenneth 
Dickinson's.  — May  Loescher's  was  a  particularly  neat  list,  a 
•  leasureto  read.— I  hope  J<ose  Whitaker  will  persevere;  she 
vlid  very  well  this  time. 

By  now  I  hope  Nellie  Hesketh's  prize  has  reached  her. 
I  thank  Mr.  Hesketh  for  his  letter,  and  hope  Nellie's  eyes  are 
better  now. 

You  see  you  have  won  the  prize,  (Gwendoline  Hutchen.  Are 
you  not  glad  you  tried  ?  I  am  attending  to  Mr.  Williams'  letter, 
,uul  hope  the  book  will  arrive  safely. 

Hilda  Hirst  tells  me  she  has  been  in  for  a  Scripture  examin- 
ation, and  has  gained  seventy-five  marks  out  of  a  hundred. 
That  is  very  good,  Hilda.     Do  you  enjoy  examinations  ? 

1  have  a  letter  from  Elsie  M.  Bird  which  you  might  like  to 
read  :— 
Mv  DEAR  Aunt  M.\tty, 

1  wish  I  had  more  time  to  write  to  you  but  I  have 
been  terribly  busy  over  my  music.  I  went  in  for  an  exam,  last 
Monday.  I  was  so  nervous  that  my  hands  shook.  I  could 
hardly  play.  I  felt  so  dreadful,  because  I  knew  everything 
depended  on  the  way  I  played,  so  I  just  said  to  myself,  "  Elsie, 
you  )iiust  play  well  I — Elsie,  you  shall  play  well  l"and  I  did  my 
very  best,  though  it  was  like  a  nightmare.  I  don't  know  how 
I  got  through  the  difficult  scale-passages  in  my  piece,  but 
I  managed  to  get  through  it  all,  and  yesterday  I  heard  that  1 
had  passed  1  I  am  so  glad,  and  so  is  mother.  We  hardly 
expected  it.     It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 

You  must  forgive  a  short  note,  but  I  am  going  out  to  tea. 
I  hope  to  try  your  next  competition.     With  much  love, 

Your  loving  niece, 

EL.SIE  M.  Bird. 

I  am  very  glad  you  passed,  Elsie,  and  very  glad  you  were 
able  to  control  your  nervousness.  It  can  be  done,  if  people  only 
try  hard  enough. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  trouble,  Harold  Howard. 
Write  again  to  me  soon. 

I  should  like  a  letter  from  William  Maries.  His  paper 
in  green  and  red  was  beautifully  clear. 

1  hope  you  will  try  this  month,  Frank  Cockersole. 

Alan  Winton  writes  a  nice  letter  : — 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  am  collecting  postmarks.  It  is  a  very  jolly  thing  to 
collect,  and  really  very  interesting.  The  best  thing  about  it  is 
that  you  can  get  so  many  ;  also,  it  teaches  you  where  places 
are  that  you  would  never  have  heard  of  before,  because  I 
collect  in  counties,  and  look  up  where  each  place  is,  and  then 
put  it  in  its  special  division.  I  have  a  very  large  book  ;  it  needs 
a  very  large  one. 

I'm  afraid  I  must  stop,  as  I  have  to  do  my  lessons  now. 
Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Alan  Ernest  Wii.ton. 

How  many  have  you  got  now,  Alan,  and  do  you  collect 
foreign  postmarks  as  well  ? 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Brindle,  young  people  are  allowed  to  enter 
for  our  competitions  up  to  the  age  of  17.  In  judging  the 
competitions,  the  age  of  the  competitor  is  always  carefully 
considered. 

Flora  Morrison's  paper  was  not  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
mention,  but  I  hope  this  will  only  lead  her  to  further  efforts. 

AUNT    MATTY. 


Handwriting  Competition 

Write  out  three  verses  of  the  hymn  beginning  "  O  happy 
band  of  pilgiims."  Two  beautiful  books  will  be  awarded  to  the 
competitors  who  write  best.  State  your  name,  age,  and  address, 
and  send  in  your  papers  before  April  i  to  "Aunt  Matty," 
British  Monthly  OiTice,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

(1)  I.s  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  ALL  the 

Ciiurches,    every    child    being   brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  its  parents. 

(2)  Has   to-day   NEARLY   7,0OO    BOYS 

AND  GIRLS  under  its  caic. 

(3)  Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES 

in    1902,    and    maintained    during    the 
year  9,785  Children. 

(4)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child. 

even  if  Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a 
Helpless  Infant. 

(5)  IS    FREELY    ADMITTING    67    new 

cases    every   week    from    all   over   the 
Kingdom. 

(6)  SEARCHES  FOR  AND  SEEKS  OUT 

Necessitous  Children  in  the  Slums  of  all 
our  Great  Towns. 

(7)  EARNEST  EFFORTS  arc  unceasingly 

being  made  to  bring  all  the  Young  In- 
mates to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ. 

(8)  Secures  to  the  offspring   of  NONCON- 

FORMISTS Evangelical  Free  Church 
Teaching. 

(9)  TOTAL    ABSTINENCE    is   inculcated 

as  a  life-long  duty. 

(10)  NO  ELECTION;  NOVVAITING  LIST; 
No  Money  Promise ;  No  Barriers  on 
account  of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality, 
or  Physical  Health.  Destitution  is  the 
only  and  essential  qualification. 

(i  I)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGR.ATION 
to  our  Colonies  is  in  active  operation, 
about  i,cx30  Boys  and  Girls  being  emi- 
grated annually. 

(12)  Has    already    RESCUED,    TRAINED, 

and  PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  48,057 
Orphan  Waifs. 

(13)  AT  LEAST  .^200  PER  DAY  is  required 

for  Food  alone. 

Will  not  kind  hearts  everywhere  pity  and 
help  Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need 
from  Hunger  and  Cold  and  Destitution? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Cliairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers     LONDON    AND    SOUTH-WESTERN    B.^NK, 
AND  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE  &  CO. 
Head  Offices — 
18  to  26,  STEPNfiY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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Professor  Benrp  Drummona* 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  "THE  RED  LEATHER  SERIES" 

nearly  ready,  Fca)).  8vo,   2/6  net. 

THE    GREATEST    THING    IN    THE    WORLD, 

AND  OTHER  ADDRESSES. 

By     HENRY     DRUMMOND. 

A    Hal   eonlaitiing    oltter   roJiiniee   In   the  SeWex   »eii«  poHt 
frve  on  appUcatioti, 


Sixth  and  Cheap  Edition.    With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3,9.  6J. 

THE    LIFE    OF    HENRY    DRUMMOND,    F.R.S.E. 

Hy  Gkorge  Adam   Smith,  D.D.,   LL.D.,   Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature,   United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  Glasgow  College. 
"The  eloquent  and  popular  author  of  'Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 

World'  and  'The  Ascent  of  Man'  has  been  fortunate  in  his  hiocrapher. 

Dr.  George  Adtm  Smith  has  not  only  made  the  life-story  of  his  hero  -.n- 

teresting.  but  he  has  written  a  book  which  will  be  read  with  avidity  for 

its  own  sake." — Daily  News. 


Works  by  Henry  Drummond. 

THE    NEW    EVANGELISM,   and   Other    Papers. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  fy. 

"  Stimulating  and  suggestive."— Z)aiVy  Chromcle. 

' '  These  papers  are  of  much  interest,  and  also  of  considerable  in'portance. 
They  reveal  the  mind  ol  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  ol  our 
ti^ne.  In  this  volume  we  have  the  best  means  yt  offered  us  of  ascertaining 
Professor  Drummond's  real  religious  opinions."— £'x/>osiVory  Times. 

THE  IDEAL  LIFE,  and  Oth-jr  Unpublished  Ad- 
dresses.     With    Introductory   Sketches  by   \V.    ROMKRTSON 
Nicoi.i.,  M.A.,  LL  D.,and  Ian  Maci.arkn.     Eighth  Edition, 
completing  38,000.     Crown  8vo,  clotli,  6s. 
"  The  great  principles  and  main  facts  of  the  Christian  religion  seem  not 
only  more  attractive,  but  more  real  and  more  reasonable  while  he  speaks  of 
them  ;  and  one  recognises  and  ovins  the p-r'^uasiveness  which  characterised 
his  speakinir.     Whether  these  addresses  find  the  reception  of  his  earlier 
books  or  not,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  profounder  and  more  enduring 
impression." — Dr.  Marcus  Dods. 

"  These  addressee  are  written  in  a  sineularly  beautiful  style,  and  contain 
much  beautiful  thinking,  showing  that  the  writer  had  pondered  deeply  on 
some  of  the  most  spiritual  aspects  of  religion.  They  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
much  prized  by  the  many  admirers  of  their  author." — Glfis^iKv  Herald. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN.    Lowell  Lectures.    Cheap 

Edition.    Thirty-si.xth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  p.  6(f.  net. 

"Without  being  at  all  superficial,  his  hook  is  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  popular  ever  written.  He  is  one  of  the  few  who  can  niake  a  compl.-x 
scientific  subject  clear  to  any  ordinary  capacity,  and  attractive  to  anybody 
with  a  glimmer  of  imagination." — Daily  A'ew.s. 

"  In  every  chapter  there  are  passage^?  of  surp:issing  heauly  and  elo- 

auence,  and  on  almoi^t  every  page  flashes  of  genius.     Constantly  Mr. 
'rummond  succeeds  in  piesenHng  rlifficuit  arguments  with  a  grace  and 
simplicity  most  winsjme." — MetUudist  Reconiej; 

NATURAL  LAW  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  WORLD. 

Thirty-ninth  Kdition,   completing  135,000.     Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
^s.  6d.  net.      Popular  Kdition,  6d. 
'*  This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  suggestive  books  on  re'igion 
that  we  have  read  for  a  long  X\mc."—Spectaior. 


TROPICAL 

39,000.      Crown 


AFRICA.       'I'enth    Edition,    completing 
''.vo,  cloth,  3^.  6it 

'rofessor  Drummond  is  a  clear  and  accurate  observer,  and  as  he  has 
had  a  sound  scientific  training,  and  has  a  real  interest  in  the  human  side 
of  African  life,  he  is  able  to  present  us  with  pictures  of  a  distinctness  and 
originality  not  often  met  with  in  books  ol  African  travel."' — Times. 


Professor  Drummond's  Booklets. 

White  Leatherette,  la. ;  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges.  28.  6d. 

THE    GREATEST     THING     IN     THE     WORLD. 

Thirtieth  Edition,   completing  370th  Thousand. 
Cloth,  Price  la.  net. 

PAX    VOBISCUM.      Second    Edition,    completing 

looth  Thousand. 

'White  Leatherette.  Is.  ;    Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  2a.  6d. 

THE   CHANGED   LIFE.     Ninth  Edition,  completing 

94th  Thousanil. 

'White  Leatherette,  la.  :    Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  23.  6d. 

THE   PROGRAMME   OF  CHRISTIANITY.     Second 

Edition,  completing  80th  Thousand. 

'White  Leatherette,  la. ;  Cloth,  Gilt  Edges,  2s   6d. 

THE  CITY  WITHOUT  A  CHURCH.     1  bird  Edition, 

completing  6ist  Thousand. 

Fancy  Boardi,  Is.  6d. 

BAXTER'S   SECOND   INNINGS.     Eighth  Edition. 


HODDER  &    STOUGHTON,  17,    Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Canute  the  Mouse 

"  Mother,  mother,  you  must  say  yes  ! " 

"  Oh,  mother,  do  !  " 

Mrs.  Roxham  looked  at  her  two  small  sons,  and  said  quietly, 
"  Do  you  really  think  you  will  attend  carefully  to  the  mouse  if 
I  let  you  have  it  ? " 

"Attend  to  it  1  Rather  : "  said  Nigel.  "  We'll  feed  it  every 
day,  and  keep  its  cage  clean,  and  give  it  fresh  water." 

"And  if  Nigel  forgets,  tlien«i'll  do  it,"  said  Jack,  standing 
on  one  leg  with  his  head  on  one  side,  looking  very  imploring. 

Mother  hated  mice,  but  Jack  and  Nigel  had  seen  a  beauty, 
price  only  a  shilling,  in  a  small  wooden  cage,  in  a  shop  near 
their  school. 

So  mother  gave  in,  and  said  "  Yes,"  and  the  boys  scampered 
away  to  buy  the  rnouse. 

It  was  a  bright-eyed  little  thing,  and  they  were  delighted 
with  it,  and  gave  it  a  great  deal  to  eat,  and  lay  awake  talking 
about  the  tricks  they  would  teach  it. 

"And  we  will  call  it  '  Canute,'  "  said  Jack,  lying  on  his  back 
in  bed  and  staring  at  the  blinking  gas  with  sleepy  eyes. 

"  Yes,  Canute,"  agreed  Nigel,  yawning.  "  I  believe  it'll  be 
an  awfully  clever  little  thing.  Do  you  suppose  it  could  learn 
to  jump  over  a  stick  ?  " 

But  Jack  was  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

***** 

"  A  stupider  little  animal  never  lived,"  declared  Nigel,  a  few! 
days  afterwards.  The  boys  had  come  in  froin  school,  and  werel 
endeavouring  to  make  Canute  sit  up  and  beg  for  a  piece  ofl 
cheese.  But  Canute  was  tucked  cosily  in  the  corner  of  the  J 
cage  with  his  bright  eyes  twinkling. 

After  half  an  hour's  fruitless  effort  the  boys  decided  to  go  out  J 
on  their  cycles  for  a  run,  and  voted  Canute  a  failure. 

Still,  though  they  lost  interest,  Canute  was  always  fed  and! 
cared  for. 

The  weeks  passed,  and  mother  went  away  to  stay  with  her] 
sister.  The  boys  grew  rather  wild  in  her  absence,  for  theyl 
were  asked  out  constantly  to  dinner  and  tea  and  supper,  and| 
they  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

One  evening  they  came  in  very  late  from  a  splendid  evening! 
passed  with  the  captain  of  the  school. 

"  '  Ripping  ! '  wasn't  it  ?"  said  Nigel,  going  into  the  dining- 
rooin  to  get  some  biscuits  before  going  to  bed. 

"  Give  me  one,"  said  Jack.  Then,  as  he  broke  it,  he  sud- 
denly remembered  that  Canute  had  not  been  fed  for  some  days  I 

"  Nigel,  have  you  fed  Canute  to-day  ?"  asked  Jack  sharply. 

"  No.     I  thought  you  would." 

"  I  didn't.     I  haven't  since  Sunday." 

This  was  Friday. 

"  Neither  have  1.  By  Jove  '. "  said  Nigel.  "  Let's  go  and| 
see  him." 

They  ran  upstairs  like  the  wind,  and  groped  about  in  the  dark| 
schoolroom  for  matches,  lit  the  gas,  and  peeped  into  the  cage. 

Canute  was  quite  dead  !     He  lay  still  and  niotionless. 

'•  Cruel  I  "  said  Nigel,  turning  away  with  tears  in  his  eyes.     1 

"  We  stan'L-d  it,"  said  Jack,  leaning  against  the  table  it)| 
acute  misery — "we  starved  the  poor  little  thing  1  " 

"Now  you  get  to  bed,  young  sirs,"  said  a  voice  froni  the 
door  ;  and  the  housemaid,  a  very  old  servant,  looked  in.     "  It'sl 
ten  o'clock,"  she  said  severely. 

Nigel  replied,  "Martha,  our  mouse  is  dead.      We  — > 

we " 

"  We  forgot  to  feed  him,"  finished  Jack. 

"  Yes,  1  know  you  did,"  said  Martha  significantly.  "  I  went 
to  see  him  on  Monday  night,  and  I  found  the  poor  thing 
without  anything  to  eat.  So  I  thought  1  would  teach  you  a 
lesson,  and  see  how  soon  you  would  remember.  I  fed  the 
little  thing  myself,  without  telling  you " 

"  But  it's  dead\"  screamed  Jack  and  Nigel  together. 

Martha  bent  down  to  look,  shook  the  little  body,  and  Canute 
opened  his  beady  eyes  !  He  had  only  been  very  sound  asleep 
— not  dead  after  all  ! 

The  gladness  of  the  discovery  was  almost  too  much  for 
Jack  and  Nigel.     They  shook  Martha's  hands  violently. 

"  You're  a  very  good  sort,"  said  Nigel  heartily. 

"  I  like  mice,  1  do,"  said  Martha,  "or  else  1  mightn't  have 
been  to  so  much  trouble.  I  hope  you've  learned  a  lesson.  If 
you  keep  pets,  you  must  attend  to  them." 

"  If  you  like  the  mouse,  we'll  give  Canute  to  you  \  "  exclaimed 
Nigel.     "Won't  we.  Jack?" 

And  his  brother  said,  "  Rather  ! " 

So  Martha  took  Canute  into  her  care,  and  he  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  And  Nigel  and  Jack  never  forgot  their  lesson  and 
their  fright. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

Orlwooi.a. — A  chnriniriK  and  dainty  all-wool  unshrinkable 
flannel  will  be  found  in  "  Orlwoola."  It  is  beautifully  soft, 
■even  after  repeated  washing,  never  shrinks,  and  the  dainty 
artistic  jirinted  and  woven  designs  in  which  it  can  be  procured 
are  almost  unlimited.  For  blouses,  teagowns,  and  children's 
dresses  it  is  an  ideal  material,  and  for  gentlemen's  shirts  and 
pyjamas  it  would  be  difficult  to  better  it.  All  leading  drapers 
stock  "  Orlwoola,"  and  those  who  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  it 
should  write  for  patterns  to  the  manufacturers,  the  Leigh  Mills 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Coventry  or  Bradford. 

For  Spring  Cleaning.— Several  specialities  prepared  by 
the  "Matchless"  Metal  Polish  Co.,  Ltd.,  make  speciil 
apiieal  to  every  housewife  just  now,  when  they  are  thinking  of 
■spring  cleaning.  Of  the  "  Matchless  "  Metal  Polish  itself  it  is 
necessary  to  say  very  little,  as  its  wonderful  cleaning  and 
polishing  qualities  are  well  known  to  every  household.  One 
reason  why  it  has  become  so  popular  is  to  he  found  in  the  fact 
that,  while  it  polishes  so  effectually,  it  contains  no  acids  or  other 
ingredients  which  can  harm  the  hands.  This  firm  also  prepare 
the  various  "  Komo "  preparations,  all  of  which  will  help  to 
biighten  up  the  home.  "Komo"  Furniture  Cream  quickly 
produces  a  lasting  and  brilliant  surface  to  furniture,  patent 
leather,  and  enamelled  goods,  and  rer|uires  very  little  rubbing. 
A  beautiful  enamel-like  surface  can  be  produced  immediately 
■on  iron,  tin,  or  woodware  by  the  application  of  "  Komo"  BLACK 
EN.-\MEL.  It  is  easily  applied,  dries  quickly,  and  is  not  affected 
by  heat.  These  and  various  other  preparations  manufactured 
by  the  "Matchless"  Metal  Polish  Co.  can  be  purchased  at 
almost  any  shop  which  deals  in  such  requisites. 

Dr.  Ci.ark'.s  Duplex  Grates. — During  the  winier  season 
the  cost  of  fuel  for  warming  the  house  is  a. consideration  in  the 
majority  of  homes.  Most  people  regard  an  open  firegrate  indis- 
pensable to  comfort,  although  often  the  effect  of  such  means  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  heat  goes  up  the  chimney.  Still  we 
say,  however,  "The  fire  looks  cheerful  and  cosy,  so  we  will 
be  old-fashioned."  Dr.  Clark's  Duplex  Grates,  which  are 
manufactured  by  David  Noble,  of  136,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
are  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  the  cheerful  open 
grate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  a  great  amount  of  heat  at 
the  cost  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  fuel.  Those  who  are 
troubled  with  smoky  chimneys,  or  find  that  they  cannot  effec- 
tively heat  their  rooms  without  the  consumption  of  a  large 
amount  of  fuel,  should  write  to  136,  High  Street,  Edinburgh, 
for  Mr.  David  Noble's  illustrated  booklet  on  these  excellent 
grates.  It  will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  address,  and  will  well 
repay  perusal. 

We  have  received  a  price  list  from  that  well  known  firm  of 
curtain  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Peach  &  Sons,  of  Nottingham, 
who  for  the  past  forty-six  years  have  been  supplying  the  public 
direct  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Their  1903  book  contains  a 
most  comprehensive  collection  of  lace  goods,  the  letterpress 
being  accompanied  by  reproductions  from  photographs  of  choice, 
artistic,  but  inexpensive  lace  curtains,  their  own  registered 
designs,  also  fine  examples  of  Valenciennes,  Honiton,  Brussels, 
Cluny,  Renaissance,  and  Combination  Guipure  makes.  The 
reasonable  prices  at  which  the  goods  are  offered  shows  the  great 
advantage  of  buying  "  Direct  from  the  Looms."  The  Popular 
Parcel  of  Curtains  advertised  for  so  many  years  contains  for  1903  : 
one  pair  Drawing-room  Curtains,  4  yards  long  ;  two  pairs  hand- 
some Dining-room  Curtains,  3^  yards  long  ;  one  pair  Bedroom 
Curtains,  3  yards  long  ;  one  pair  Brise  Bise  Curtains;  one 
Table  Centre ;  and  one  handsome  set  of  Duchesse  Toilet 
Table  Covers.  These  curtains  will  be  found  of  a  finer  gauge 
than  those  sent  out  in  previous  years,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Messrs.  Peach  have  just  laid  down  a  special  machine  to  make 
fine  quality  curtains  to  meet  the  demand  for  th.'ir  spccialiU,  the 
Popular  Parcel,  which  is  sent  carriage  paid  for  2U.  This  firm's 
goods  are  reliable,  and  every  lady  ordering  through  the  post 
may  feel  confident  that  her  instructions  will  have  ever)-  attention- 
Messrs.  Peach  &  Sons  have  kindly  undertaken  to  send  their 
catalogue  post  free  to  any  reader  of  The  British  Monthly 
who  will  apply  for  it.  Lister  Gate,  Nottingham,  is  sufficient 
address. 


AND 


FinmBs  ^i^- 

New  and  Second-hand  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
School-Rooms.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  Pulpits, 
Lecterns,  De.^ks,  Form.s,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  Machinery;  also  Cottages, 
Stables,  Coachhouses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  Build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 

HARBROW'S 


IRON  BUILDING 
WORKS, 
Adjoining  South  Bermondsey  Station,  S.E. 

South  African   Branch     Iron   Building  and   Joinery 
Works,    POINT    ROAD,    DURBAN,    NATAL. 


ASTHMA 
RELIEVED 


\ 


It  costs  you  nathing  to  prove  the  value  of  Hinksiiian's 
Asthma  Reliever  lu  Asthma,  Bronchitis.  VVhnot.ing 
Cough,  as  a  post  card  will  bring  you  a  FREE  TRIAL. 
It  issupiilied  b)  all  Chemists  in  litis  at  1/-.  or  poat  trrt; 
►ainc  price  by  J.  HI.N  KS.Vl AN,  Ctiemisl,  Carluke,  N.B. 


FREE 


Piles. 


The  .«!ife.st,  cleanest,  .-tnrt  most  rapid  remedy  for  Piles  is  AMFL 

lELLV.     Prep.-ired  wilh  harmless  natural  sails.     Stops  Bleeding. 

soothes  and  softens  immediately.    Leaves  no  slain.    .Money  rettiined 

if  no   relief  expeiienced    within   24   hours.       I'ost    Free    I  I  J,    uf 

AMLL.   142,  Grav's  Inn  Roah,   London,  W.C. 


Mothers. 

Icilma  is  iJie  only  absolutely  safe  Natural  remedy  for  childret/j  sk'n 
and  SM-alp  irritations.  A  perfect  boon  in  th^  nursery.  Send  postcard, 
with  addreas,  for  method  of  trenting^  children's  skin  trouble*  by  natural 
remedies  and  free  offer  to  those  who  have  not  yet  tried  it,  to  Iiilma. 
(Dept.)  12,  142,  Grjy'd  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 


11903  CYCLES. 
La<ly'a&Qent.'s 
IJuitl'ip  Ikcn^icil  Tyres. 
FrcvMhcvls.  Kim 
Br.ikcs.  pUtrd  Rims- 

VJClDRir^ie-jkCtClES 


^\n  SAMPI.F.  CaRRIAGIs  PAIt)  to  jnv  ^ ti.   •  A 
«•  ■  ^  R.iil»A^  Station  for  casli.  tt  U.  :   or  3B»W  •  O 


send  40  -  with  order,  and  balance,  t 

EASY 
PAYMENTS. 


10- 


WITH 
OROKRt 


balance  payable  i'-.  C*.  t.,  U-.  or 
his  Wen  paid,  and  5J-  otlra  cth.t  Nj 


M'.  monihly  until  M  ta. 
ikin^f.      A£ent>  WanTt^I. 


DEREHAM  ROAD  CYCLE  CO.,  NORWICH. 


«ia^ 


Always  used  in  Her  Majestys  Households 


M 


IXEY 


LEAD 

Black-Brilliant- Beautiful. 
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l^arrogate  Colleget 

YORKSHIRE. 


Q 


m.   SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Ctaeeke : 
J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Science : 

W.   MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 

B.Sc.  (Lend.). 

And  other  Graduates  and  Specialists. 


Air    dry    and    bracing ;     fine    situation  ; 

large  playing  field  ;    new   science   room  ; 

preparation  for  Universities. 


Parrogate  Cadies' 
College, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 

®ir«c(or : 
Q.  M.  SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

'^taimietreee : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

Fine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,WESTMORELAND. 


Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends  ^  if  98. 

Well-equipped  Boarding- School  for  Boys 
of  all  Denominations. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library*,  Music 
Rooms, Workshop.  Large  Playing  Field?.  Electric 
Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country  district  for 
Natural  History  and  Cycling. 

REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn.  Bart.,  M.P* 
Gloucester  ;  Rev.  R.J.  Campbell,  B.A.,  Brighton  ; 
Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D.,  London  ;  Rev. 
A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Mansfield  ColUge, 
Oxford;  C.  L.  Braithwaite,  Esq.,  J.P-,  Kendi.L 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


ee«en$aPf  Coffege,  piaffe. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Fttll    Jffodeni.    Iniproveiiietitat 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,   Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

SMEBBBAR,     NORTH    DEVON. 


(Bopcrnor:       REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

tjeabmastcv : 
T.  RUDDLE,  Esq..  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  Gymnasium. 
Healthy  Situation.  Playgrounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  first  quality,  and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  Guineas  per  y'*ar. 
Music  the  only  extra.  I  litis!  rated  Pro- 
spectus OH  application  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
begin  April  23  and  August  27  respec- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


jlsDuilk  College,  l>arrodatc. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN   ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OP    30  ACRES. 

//    has   also   a   Oymnaslum,    a   Sanatorium,    and  a   Chemical   Laboratory.       All    the 

rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensinjjton,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary  Schools 
recognised   Ity  the  We^t    Riding  County  Council. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 

i/-'or>'i€r/_y  Independent  Loilfge.) 
Headmaster— C.  D.  WHriTAKER.  M.A..  LL.M,.  li.^'  - 


JS   .1    HIGH'CI,ASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


Representatives  of  ihe  Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions,  the 

Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  and  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  CImrch  of  Wales,  con- 

slitute  a  large  portion  of  the  Governing  Body. 

INCLLS1\"E  Boarders'  Ff.hs  from  -3,-^  Gns.  a  ^hak. 

Prospectus  ott  application. 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 

COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 


Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 

«/,    Mtoyul    Parade, 

EnHthotinte. 
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S.  R.  CROCKETT'S  NEW  WORK. 


MORNING  POST  :  "  The  women  folk  of  the  stor)-  are 
charming.  There  are  many  very  effective  scenes 
in   '  Tlie  Banner  of  liliie.'" 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN:  "  Vivid  and  vigorous." 

CHRISTIAN  WORLD:  "Is  good  reading-a  fine 
breezy  excursion  inlo  goodly  scenery,  exciting 
experiences,  and  into  some  high  and  noble  styles 
of  living. " 


HODDER  &  STOUQHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO/S  LIST. 

8vo,  9.S.  net. 

THE    LAW    OF    LIKENESS. 

By  DAVID  BATKS. 
"Mr.  Tiates  has  written  an  excellent  and  inspiring  book.  It  is  well  that 
independent  thinkers  of  intelligence  and  ubility  should  be  encoumged  tu 
deal  with  these  questions  in  their  own  way.  And  it  they  find  themselves 
earnestly  preaching  in  plain  language  what  the  metaphysicians  have 
taught  in  obscure,  that  is  an  additional  advantage."— /(V.-t/wiz/s/o  Go**///. 

Crown  8vo,  55.  net. 

UNIVERSITY  AND  OTHER  8ERMON& 

By    MANDKLL    CUKtGIITON,    D.D..    D.C.L..    LL.D.,   etc.,    sometime 
Bishop  ot  Lon<^on.     lidiled  by  I  ouisc  Ckciguton. 

Crown  8vo,  ss.  net. 

GOSPEL   RECORDS 

Interpreted  by  Human  Experience. 

By  H.  A.  DALLAS,  Amhor  ol  "The  Vicior>  that  Overconieth." 
"  TIte  author's  aim  lhrouf;hoiit  K  10  h4*lp  lti«  n-ad«r\  m  discover  for  thf-m^olvr^  .1  iiKwe 
n.itural  PX|>Ian.itinn  of  tt.c  .iciioos  AnA  woids  of  JeMi»  Cliri^t  than  currrnt  CMriiutvntjtirs  ofteni 
.itirt  to  f«'cl  more  vividly  ilir  siKnitaiitrity  u(  \\i%  life  and  that  per>.t<ling  unity  and  simplicity 
whicli  aie  innate  in  any  really  yicat  ji^rsoniiliiy.  This  book  nuy  iiot  find  a  wide  acc«-tiai>ce  : 
yet  thcr«  is  »a  much  hfe  .ind  u.rce  in  it,  and  it  throws  such  a  'trtinic  i!luiiitnation  uroa  the 
person  itnd  work  of  our  Lord.  ih.ti  it  woi  1>I  not  burprise  us  lo  find  it  crcaimg  a  M-iuatioa  io 
the  ruli|);iuus  woild."— A'«««/a)'  Siht^ci  CMr^uuie. 


CrowD  8vo,  as.  bd.  net. 

ODD     AND     THE     INDIVIDUAL. 

By  the  Very  Rtv.  T.  B.  .STKONG,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

••  Four  short  addrrtw*  <Iclivcrr<l  l>y  llic  IVjin  of  ChriM  Cltt  rcli  in  tt,«?  Cithr^lrAl  of  St. 
As.t[>tt.  in  which  lie  contrii«enrs  the  coniiuon  inil;vMluAl»tic  \n:m  tbAI  the  rrUlion  t)«twe«n 
C.oil  .nd  tl>u  individual  iii  M}  imiiicdi>itt-  that  ucrjnirntit  and  organisations  arr  Itnprdimrnls 
railii^T  nan  hr'is.  In  a  I'rvf.ict*  the  I)«an  d  sciisscs  tlie  idea  of  relifftwn  whicli  undvrlin 
Or.  J.inies's  '  TI.e  Vanetic*  ot  RflHj  uus  l-.xi*hence.""— Tiiwr. 

Crown  8vo,  6«.  net. 
NATIONAL   DUTIES, 
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I'y  JAMKS  MARTlNEAb".  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Works  by  ALFRED  BDERSHEIM,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JESUS  THE  MES5IAH. 

Two  Vols..  8vo,  ia.s.  net. 

JESU5  THE  MESSIAH:  Being  .nn  Abridged  Edition  of 
"The  Life  and  Times  of  Jr»u»  the  Messish."  With  >  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  W.  SANDAY.  D.D.    Crown  8vo.  6».  net. 
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the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  A'ow, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  t  etum  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  May  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  by  May   I  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  May  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Newsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  luz  British  Monthly  zvill  bs  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


THE  June  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  May  20.  It  will  contain,  besides  the 
usual  features,  a 
graphic  account  of 
the  career  of  the 
late  Dean  I'arrar. 
The  article  will  be 
profusely  illustrated, 
and  ought  to  be 
read  with  interest 
by  all  who  admired 
the  great  work  that 
Ur.  Farrar  accom- 
plished in  the 
domain  of  social 
reform.  Another 
striking  feature  will 
be  a  finely  illus- 
trated article  dealing 
with  the  splendid 
work  carried  on  at 
the  Central  Hall  of 
the  South  London 
Wesley  an  Mission 
under  the  Rev. 
Henry  T.  Meakin. 
The  large  and  ever- 
increasing  number 
of  our  readers,  we 
may  add,  is  most 
gratifying,  and  no 
pains  are  being 
spared  on  our  part 
to  make  each  num- 
ber bright,  readable, 
and  attractive  in 
every  way.  dr.  paxon  landing  in  Australia  on 


The  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paton  have  returned  to 
Australia  after  spending  nine, months  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
Dr.  Patons  health  has  improved  by  his  residence  in  the 
islands.  He  visited  most  of  the  mission  stations,  but 
stayed  chiefly  at  Aniwa,  his  own  island,  and  in  Malekula,  at 
the  stations  of  his  son  and  his  d.iughter.  At  the  invitation 
of  the  native  teachers  he  visited  a  number  of  places,  and 
made  long  and  trying  voyages  preaching  and  baptising 
converts.  At  the  meeting  of  Synod,  held  in  Tangoa,  Santo, 
the  Moderator  in  rotation  retired  in  favour  of  Dr.  Paton, 
who  was  unanimously  elected  in  his  place.  The  energy 
and  industry  of  Dr.  Paton  are  wonderful  at  his  age.  On 
his  way  in  the  steamer  to  Sydney  he  was  alw.nys  reading  or 
writing.  After  talking  for  a  little  to  his  fellow-passengers, 
he  would  suddenly  rise,  saying,  "I  must  go  to  work  now." 
An  aged  minister,  retired  some  years  ago,  said  to  him,  "  Is 
it  not  time  now,  my  brother,  that  you  should  rest  after  so 
many  years'  labour  ? "  "  No,  there  is  no  rest  for  the 
wicked,"  jocularly  replied  Dr.  Paton.  "But,"  said  the 
other,  "  there  is  rest  for  the  righteous."  "  Yes,"  said  Dr. 
Paton,  "  but  not  here."     Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paton  hope  to  visit 

Aniwa  from  year  to 
year. 

The  death  of 
Miss  Charlotte 
Pace,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's early 
schoolmisiress,  has 
recalled  the  early 
associations  of  the 
Chamberlain  family 
with  Camlx'rwell. 
The  eminent  states- 
man was  born  on 
July  8,  1836,  at 
No.  3,  Grove  Hill 
Terrace,  the  house 
which  is  now  known 
as  188,  The  Grove. 
He  was  the  eldest 
of  nine  children. 
The  house  is  a 
substantial  semi- 
detached building 
on  the  brow  of  the 
long  hill,  and  half 
concealed  behind 
trees.  There  are 
seven  steps,  three 
at  the  gate  and  four 
at  the  end  of  the 
garden  path.  These 
steps  are  worn  with 
the  tread  of  many 
his  return  from  the  new  HEBRIDES       fect,  fof  this  House 
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Plwto  by  J.  H.  Killhk,  3991,  Ilollmvay  Road.  X. 

THE    LATE   REV.   JOHN   SLATER 

has  been  regularly  occupied  for  nearly  a  century.     Standing 
at  the  front  door,  we  can  see  London  lying  far  off  in  the 


distance,  with  St.  Paul's  and  the  high,  frowning  buildings 
of  the  City.  The  house  is  massively  constructed,  and 
lias  three  windows  on  each  floor.  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
father,  a  prosperous  City  merchant,  was  accustomed  to 
entertain  here  friends  belonging  to  the  Unitarian  com- 
munity. Amongst  Camberwell  residents  in  general  the 
family  were  not  well  known,  as  a  certain  aloofness  marked 
their  intercourse  with  their  neighbours.  Mr.  Blanch,  in 
liis  important  work  on  Camberwell,  published  in  1875, 
did  not  mention  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  born  in  The 
Grove  or  make  any  reference  to  the  family.  It  was  not 
until  the  fame  of  the  rising  statesman  began  to  ring 
through  the  Empire  that  Camberwell  Grove  residents  said, 
"Is  that  the  little  boy  we  used  to  know?" 


Plwto  Oy  K.  J     W.  Haines,  i6,  RlUman  Koait,   M-. 

THE  LATE  DEAN  BRADLEY 
Taken  on  the  Day  he  retired  feoii  the  Deanery  of  WESTMrNSTER 


When  Joseph  Chamberlain  went  to  Miss  Pace's  school 
at  the  age  of  seven,  he  had  already  learned  to  read  and  had 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  history  and  geography.  He 
began  Latin  at  school  and  made  good  progress  with 
arithmetic.  He  was  known  to  his  companions  as  a  shy  and 
reserved  child,  with  a  touch  of  pugnacity,  however,  when 
contradicted.  Many  and  curious  were  the  questions  which  he 
put  to  his  mother  and  his  schoolmistress,  and  the  two  ladies 
would  often  chat  and  laugh  in  Miss  Pace's  pretty  parlour 
over  the  precocious  intelligence  of  the  little  lad  of  whom 
both  were  so  proud.  Mr.  Chamberlain  retains  to  this  day 
happy  memories  of  the  schoolroom  and  the  old  school 
garden,  and  Miss  Pace  had  no  greater  pleasure  in  her 
retirement  than  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  his  wife,  and  children. 


The  Primitive  Methodists  have  suffered  a 
heavy  blow  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John 
Slater,  their  General  Missionary  Secretary. 
Only  a  few  months  have  passed  since  one 
Missionary  Secretary  was  laid  to  rest,  and  now 
the  loss  of  another  is  being  mourned.  Mr. 
Slater,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  less  than  a  year  ago,  in  succession  to 
the  Rev.  R.  W.  Burnett,  had  been  a  minister 
in  the  Connexion  for  forty-three  years.  The 
best  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  connection 
with  Higher  Ardwick  Church,  Manchester, 
where  his  high  Christian  character,  his  faithful- 
ness as  a  pastor,  and  his  heroic  attempt  to 
reduce  the  debt  with  which  the  Church  was 
burdened,  won  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and 
made  his  name  widely  known  throughout  the 
Connexion.  Mr.  Slater  was  deeply  attached 
to  the  Church  where  the  ripest  fruits  of  a 
long  and  honoured  ministry  were  to  be  seen, 
and  he  used  to  say  he  would  like  to  die  at 
Ardwick.  His  wish  was  granted,  for  it  was 
in  Higher  Ardwick  that  he  preached  his  last 
sermon,  and  it  was  there  he  died  with  such 
startling  suddenness  on  the  following  day. 

Dean  Bradley,  of  Westminster,  was 
known  to  Londoners  as  a  gentle  and  simple 
old  man.  But  his  career  was  marked  by 
great  masterfulness.  He  was  one  of  the 
strongest   of  teachers,  and  was   even   thought 
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high-handed  when  he  was 
Master  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  His  associations  with 
Dr.  .\riiolcl  and  Dean  Stanley 
were  very  intimate,  and  he 
was  always  understood  to  be» 
long  to  the  Broad  Church  parly, 
though  he  did  not  continue 
Stanley's  work  in  conciliating 
the  Nonconformists.  As  an 
author  he  did  little,  but  his 
popular  expository  lectures  on 
Job  and  Ecclesiastes  are  re- 
cognised as  useful  books, 
though  not  of  the  first  rank. 
They  show  a  great  openness 
to  modern  lights,  but  Dean 
Bradley  did  not  pretend  to 
be  an  expert  in  Hebrew. 
Dean  Bradley's  house  was 
eminently  literary,  and  four  of 
his  daughters  are  known  as 
authoresses,  the  most  notable 
being  Mrs.  Woods,  author  cf 
"  A  Village  Tragedy,"  and  " 
book  of  poetry  which  ought  not 


Thk  death  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Parry 
has  deprived 
Wales  of  a 
musician  of  real 
genius.  Apart 
from  his  more 
elaborate  compo- 
sitions of  various 
kinds,  he  had 
written  a  large 
number  of  hymn- 
tunes,  some  of 
which  have  al- 
ready become 
known  in  Welsh 
congregations  all 
over  the  world. 
One  of  them, 
Aberyslivyth,  is 
an  item  in  every 
great  gathering  : 
and  it  is  now 
frequently  wedded 
to  "Jesu,  Lover 
of  my  soul "  in 
English  churches. 
Dr.  Parry  rose  to 
his  place  by  sheer 
force  of  ability 
and  unwearied 
toil,  having  started 
his  life  as  a  work- 
ing lad  in  the 
Dowlais    Iron- 


works. He  was  throughout  life 
a  devoted  Congregationalist, 
and  was  at  the  time  of  hin 
death  actively  connected  with 
the  Rev.  Owilyni  jones'» 
Church  at  Penarih. 

Dr.  W.  J.  TowNSEND, 
whose  portrait  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  our  readers, 
retires  with  great  honour  from 
the  presidency  of  the  National 
Free  Church  Council.  The 
struggle  against  the  Education 
Act  has  made  his  year  of 
office  the  most  arduous  in  the 
history  of  the  Council,  but 
Dr.  Townsend  has  risen  nobly 
to  the  responsibilities  of  his 
position.  He  has  shown  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  whole 
subject,  and  his  addresses  and 
sermons  have  been  greatly 
THE  LATE  DR.  JOSEPH  PARRY  valued,  while  his  wisdom  and 

Esther    Vanhomrigh,"    a     moderation  in  counsel  have  been  universally  acknowledged, 
to  be  overlooked.  Dr.  Townsend   is  the  author   of  a   learned  work  on  the 

"  Great  School- 
m  e  n  of  the 
Middle  Ages," 
and  now  that  he 
is  in  comparative 
retirement  it  may 
be  anticipated 
that  he  will  make 
further  contribu- 
tions to  literature. 


Dr.  Wage's 
appointment  to  be 
Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, in  succession 
to  the  late  Dr. 
Farrar,  has  been 
hailed  with  de- 
light by  the 
Evangelicals,  with 
whose  opinions  he 
has  shown  the 
keenest  sympathy 
throughout  the 
forty-two  years  he 
has  served  the 
Church.  His 
brilliant  career, 
|>articularly  on  the 
academic  side,  has 
long  marked  him 
out  for  high  prc- 
ferment.  Dr. 
Wace's  promotion 
has  come,  it  is 
true,  somewhat 
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late  in  life,  but  it  is  shrewdly  surmised  that  the  same 
influences  that  withheld  the  honours  from  Dr.  Farrar  have 
deterred  him  from  coming  to  his  own.  A  brilliant  scholar, 
an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  courageous  and  broad-minded 
ecclesiastic.  Dr.  Wace  has  many  admirers  outside  his  own 
communion.  A  profound  student  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
the  new  Dean,  along  with  Dr.  Buchheim,  of  King's  College, 
published  some  years  ago,  through  Messrs.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  a  translation  of  Luther's  Primary  Works,  de- 
signed to  afford  the  English  reader  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  from  Luther  himself  with  the  principles  from 
which  the  Reformation  started. 

The  Hindu  temple  represented  in  the  photograph  is 
the  highest  building  in  Sialkot,  a  city  of  45,000  people,  in 
the  Panjab.  The  temple  rises  to  a  height  of  about  80 
feet  from  the  street,  and  can  be  seen  several  miles  off 
towering  above  every  other  building.  It  was  built  by  the 
order  of  Raja  Teja  Singh  in  a.d.  1850.  The  platform  on 
which  it  stands  is  about  60  feet  square,  having  at  each 
corner  a  tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  one  of  which  is 
seen  in  the  centre  of  the  photograph.  The  temple  proper 
is  supported  on  sixteen  handsome  pillars,  and  is  sacred  to 
the  god  Siva,  which  is  worshipped  by  a  sect  of  the  Hindus 
as  the  great  god,  whose  statue  is  found  within  the  temple, 
above  which  is  placed  a  brass  vessel  containing  water  which 
trickles  over  the  god  day  and  night.  Within  the  temple  is 
also   found  a  marble  bull,  representing  the  one  on  which 


Photo  hy  Alice  Hughes,  52,  Convcr  Street,  London 
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THE   HIGHEST  TEMPLE   IN   SIALKOT 

Siva  rode.  The  temple  is  always  in  the  charge  of  a  Hindu 
priest,  and  a  large  bell  in  it  is  rung  morning  and  evening  to 
remind  the  worshippers  of  the  hour  of  prayer. 


Many  of  our  Baptist  readers  will  be  gratified 
to  learn  that  the  Rev.  William  Cuff,  the  popular 
pastor  of  Shoreditch  Tabernacle,  has  returned  from 
his  prolonged  tour  through  the  Australasian 
Colonies  greatly  benefited  in  health.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cuff  have  been  absent  for  seven  months, 
during  which  time  they  visited  Queensland, 
S'ictoria,  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand.  During  their  stay  in 
the  Antipodes  they  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
Churches  in  the  principal  towns,  at  all  of  which  they 
were  cordially  received.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuff  were 
favourably  impressed  with  all  that  they  saw  per- 
taining to  the  religious  life  of  these  great  Colonies, 
and  they  regard  the  general  outlook  of  the  Churches 
as  most  hopeful.  One  feature  in  the  life  of  the 
Colonies  which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
travellers  was  the  absence  of  the  drink  problem, 
at  least  in  an  acute  form,  tea  being  much  more 
largely  used.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cuff  thinks 
that  gambling  in  connection  with  racing  is  eating 
into  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  While  this  dis- 
tressing feature  was  seen  everywhere  and  seemed 
to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere,  a  minority  of  the 
people  preserved  a  very  healthful  sentiment,  and 
this  minority,  of  course,  included  the  Churches  and 
their  pastors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuff,  who  since 
leaving  England  have  travelled  over  forty  thousand 
miles,  had  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome  home  from 
the  congregation  of  Shoreditch  Tabernacle  and 
other  friends. 
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Professor 
W.  F.  Adeney, 
of  Hackney  and* 
New  Colleges, 
London,  has  ac- 
cepted the  Prin- 
cipalship  of  the 
I^incashire  Inde- 
pendent College. 
This  is  a  post  of 
great  influence 
and  distinction, 
and  its  prestige 
will  suffer  nothing 
in  Dr.  Adeney's 
hands.  The  strong 
Nonconformity  of 
the  North  will 
find  in  him  an 
accomplished  and 
genial  guide.  Dr. 
Adeney  is  most  popular  with  his  students.  He  is  himself 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  assiduous  student,  and  he 
has  been  an  industrious  literary  worker.  In  all  his  books 
the  combination  of  knowledge  and  faith  is  conspicuous. 
Among  Congregationalists  and  Nonconformists  generally 
Professor  Adeney  is  held  in  the  highest  regard. 


The  late  Mr.  William  Holmes  belonged  to  a  well- 
known  London  Nonconformist  family.  He  was  born 
in  Oxford  Street,  in  the  same  house  where  all  his  children 
first  saw  the  light,  and  throughout  his  long  life  was 
connected    with    Paddington    Chapel,    in    the    Marylebone 


REV.   PROFESSOR  ADENEY,  D.D. 


Road,  where  two  of  his  sons  are  office  bearers.  He 
remembered  Paddington  in  the  days  of  its  eloquent 
preacher  the  Rev.  James  Straiten,  when  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Browning,  with  her  father,  was  a  frequent 
worshipper.  Mr.  Holmes  was  associated  with  literature 
from  boyhood.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  at 
High  Wycombe,  and 'was 'sometimes  sent  to  Hughenden 
with  books  for  the  elder  and  younger  Disraelis.  He 
knew  Dickens,  Thacke?ay,  and  the  early  writers  for  Punch. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  in  much  demand  as  a  lay  preacher,  and 
his  bright  and  racy  addresses  were  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  friends  connected  with  Paddington.  A  shadow  fell 
upon  the  congregation  when  Mr.  E.  J.  Physick,  the  senior 
deacon,  announced  on  March  22  that  this  honoured 
member  had  passed  away. 

Professor    Flint  has  resigned  the  Chair  of  Divinity 
which  he   has   occupied  with  so  much  distinction  in  the 
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University  of  Edinburgh.  Not  even  in  the  days  of  Dr.. 
Chalmers  has  the  Chair  been  more  adorned.  Professor 
Flint  began  his  career  as  a  preacher  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  held  the  important  charge  of  the  East  Parish  of  Aber- 
deen. His  burning  eloquence  attracted  great  congregations, 
and  if  he  had  continued  in  the  pulpit  he  would  have  held 
a  place  second  to  none.  But  he  has  always  been  first  of  all  a 
student — the  most  patient,  laborious,  thorough,  and  conscien- 
tious of  students.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should 
accept  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews.  There  again  his  career  recalled  that 
of  the  great  Chalmers.  He  was  much  more  than  a  professor: 
he  was  a  preacher  and  a  mighty  spiritual  force.  \Nhen  Dr. 
Calderwood  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Flint  and  Dr.  Hutchison 
Stirling  were  candidates,  and  there  were  great  heartburnings 
over  the  election.  Professor  Flint  found  his  sphere  at  last, 
and  he  has  been  the  most  influential  teacher  of  the  Church 
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of  Scotland.  His  writings  have  given  him  great  fame.  The 
most  remarkable  is  perhaps  his  book  on  the  Philosophy  of 
History,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  now  be  completed. 
Of  this  the  best-qualified  critics  wrote  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  John  Morley  in  the  Fcrtnightly  Revinv,  spoke  with  a 
kind  of  reverence  of  the  extreme  learning  the  book  dis- 
played. Dr.  Flint's  most  popular  books  have  been  his 
works  on  Theism.  He  has  also  published  elaborate  studies 
of  Socialism  and  Agnosticism,  as  well  as  volumes  of  sermons 
and  addresses.  The  combination  of  modern  enlightenment 
with  old  orthodoxy  in  his  works  is  very  remarkable.  In 
private  Dr.  Flint  is  the  most  modest  and  unassuming  of 


men,  but  no  one  can  come  to  close  quarters  with  him  with- 
out being  overwhelmed  by  a  weight  of  learning  worn  as 
lightly  as  a  flower.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  his  subjects  he  surpasses  easily  any  writer  we  have  ever 
known.  Dr.  Flint  is  only  sixty-five  and  in  full  health  and 
vigour,  and  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  his  last  days 
will  be  his  most  useful  days. 


Dr.  Duns  and  Dr.  Wardrop  have  retired  from  their 
Professorships  in  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Both  have 
attained  a  great  age.  Dr.  Duns  was  originally  minister 
of  the  country  parish  of  Torphichen,  where  he  followed 
scientific  studies,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Fleming,  who  taught  Natural  Science  in  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh.  He  was  also  intimate  with  the  late 
Sir  David  Brewster  and  other  scientific  men,  and  for  a  time 
edited  the  North  British  Keview.    Afterwards  he  succeeded 
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THE  NEW  DEAN   OF  ST.   DAVIDS 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  Chair  at  I'^dinburgh.  Dr.  Wardrop  was 
a  country  minister  in  the  United  Presbyteriart  Church. 
He  contributed  some  articles  on  Theism  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Magazine,  in  which  he  criticised  Professor 
Flint's  views  on  the  subject.  Professor  P'lint  proved  a  very 
generous  opponent,  and  helped  to  secure  for  his  critic  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  After- 
wards Dr.  Wardrop  was  appointed  a  Professor  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  College,  Edinburgh,  when  that  institu- 
tion was  reorganised.  Since  the  union  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  with  the  F"ree  Church,  Dr.  Wardrop 
has  collaborated  with  Dr.  Laidlaw  in  the  teaching  of 
Systematic  Tneology 

Dr.  Smith  the  new  Dean  of  St.  Davids,  did  splendid 
work  whilst  he  was  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Swansea.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  at  a  total  cost  of  over  ^^27,000,  which 
was  raised  in  comparatively  small  sums.  St.  David's 
Cathedral  will  no  doubt  benefit  greatly  by  his  care. 
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Is  Christianity   Declining? 


To  the  Editor  of  "Xvlv.  British  Monthly 

Sir, — This  is  a  question  often  asked  in  these  days.  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  reply. 

Christianity  may  decline  in  one  country  and  advance  in 
others.  Loolcing  over  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  can  see 
that  where  the  light  once  burned  brightly,  it  is  now  dim  or  quite 
extinct.  Yet  other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  illuminated, 
and  upon  the  whole  there  is  progress.  One  particular  Church 
may  decline,  but  others  may  flourish  to  so  great  a  degree  that 
there  may  be  an  advance  upon  the  whole.  Particular  Churches 
have  gone  down  again  and  again,  but  the  loss  has  been  more 
than  made  up  by  the  rise  and  progress  of  other  Churches.  It 
may  even  be  said  that  Christianity  might  advance  in  the  world 
though  the  organised  Churches  were  greatly  weakened.  It  is 
difficult  to  suppose  so,  for  some  form  of  visibility  seems 
essential  ;  and  yet  who  will  deny  that  it  is  possible?  And  this 
brings  me  to  the  point  which  I  specially  desire  to  make,  which 
is  that  we  may  judge  of  the  external  prosperity  of  the  Church, 
but  the  external  power  and  popularity  of  Christianity  does  not 
necessarily  signify  an  advance  of  inward  religion.  There  may 
be  an  outward  Church  potent  and  triumphant,  rich  and 
increased  with  goods,  and  having  need  of  nothing,  which  is  yet 
in  the  Divine  sight  poor  and  miserable  and  blind  and  naked. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  proof  that  the  outward  signs  of 
prosperity  are  to  be  despised,  or  are  without  meaning.  What 
they  do  mean  in  each  particular  case  needs  to  be  considered 
with  full  regard  to  the  circumstances.  It  is  wise  in  Christians 
not  to  be  overmuch  impressed  by  statistics.  And  yet,  upon  the 
other  hand,  statistics  can  tell  us  something.  For  example,  it  is 
very  well  that  we  should  know  what  number  of  persons  in  this 
country  attend  public  worship.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
there  may  be  a  large  attendance  at  public  worship,  and  very 
little  vital  religion.  Yet  the  presumption  is  that  when  large 
congregations  meet  for  worship  and  show  every  sign  of  interest 
in  what  is  going  on,  there  is  a  living  power  in  religion.  When 
the  House  of  God  is  forsaken,  it  may  well  be  feared  that  the 
people  are  not  concerned  about  the  things  that  make  for  their 
peace.  Every  preacher,  if  he  is  candid,  will  confess  that  there  is 
a  certain  brightness  and  buoyancy  in  his  heart  when  he  looks 
round  a  crowded  church,  and  a  corresponding  depression  when 
the  church  is  empty.  He  may  argue  as  he  pleases,  but  he  will 
not  argue  the  feeling  down.  This  means  that  large  congrega- 
tions give  grounds  for  hope.  We  know  very  well  that  great 
orators  and  original  thinkers  usually  gather  people  round  about 
them,  no  matter  what  their  theme  is.  But  when  we  see 
mediocre  men  week  by  week  attracting  and  interesting  earnest 
worshippers,  it  is  a  token  of  reality.  Dr.  Dale  said  that  when 
he  entered  a  place  of  worship  and  thought  of  the  presence  of 
Christ  and  the  promises  given  to  His  people,  he  seldom  failed 
to  profit,  even  although  the  sermon  was  disappointing.  And 
there  are  multitudes  who  worship,  and  worship  gladly,  for  the 
same  reason.  But  still  it  lias  to  be  admitted  that  external 
prosperity  and  crowds  of  worshippers  do  not  guarantee  a 
spiritual  triumph. 

It  is  also  very  hopeful  and  reassuring  to  find  that  the  work 
of  God  is  well  supported  by  pecuniary  contributions.  When  the 
rich  cast  in  much  and  when  the  poor  give  liberally  out  of  their 
small  means,  we  may  infer  from  it  some  real  regard  and  concern 
tor  religion.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  first  signs  of  real 
decay  in  the  organised  Christianity  of  this  country  will  be  wit- 
nessed when  money  is  withheld  for  Christian  objects.  We 
cannot  but  know  that  many  Christians  give  very  little,  that  they 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  make  a  sacrifice.  Many,  however,  for 
Christ's  sake,  do  what  they  can.  Hardly  a  church  is  built  in 
this  country  for  which  real  and  costly  self-denials  have  not  been 
made.  Those  who  know  most  of  the  manner  in  which  money 
is  given  are  most  impressed  by  the  reality  of  faith  and  sacrifice 
that  still  exists  in  our  Churches.  Yet  it  is  no  doubt  true  to  say 
that  many  large  gifts  are  given  from  poor  motives,  given  osten- 
tatiously, given  as  a  sop  to  conscience  ;  and  so  we  cannot  say 
that  the  increasing  gifts  of  the  Christian  Church  are  a  proof  of 
increasing  spiritual  life.  They  are  warrants  for  hope,  but  we 
cannot  say  more. 

Neither  is  an  improved  morality  a  certain  sign  of  spiritual 
progress.  Morality  may  advance  through  various  agencies. 
Kor  e.xample,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conditions  of  life 
as  they  exist  in  our  great  cities  among  the  poor  are  not  only 
inimical  to  morality,  but  in  many  cases  make  immorality 
practically  inevitable.  When  we  succeed  in  housing  the  poor 
suitably,  we  give  them  a  chance,  and  a  certain  elevation  of  the 
ethical  standard  must  take  place.  Similarly.  Christian  people 
will  agree  that  a  more  strict  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  would 
stem  the  evil  of  drunkenness.  A  better  knowledge  of  physical 
'aw   would   check   much   evil.     There   are   other  ways  which 


would  serve  the  cause  of  decency  and  order.  Education  generally 
cannot  be  without  its  effect.  Whatever  raises  the  thoughts 
makes  for  good.  But  all  these  things  may  take  place,  and 
spiritual  religion  tnay  decline,  for  spiritual  religion  is  the  com- 
munion of  the  soul  with  its  Creator  and  Redeemer.  A  man 
may  live  temperately  ;  he  may  cultivate  his  mind  ;  he  may 
perform  his  daily  work  diligently  ;  he  may  be  considerate  in 
his  home  and  faithful  to  his  friends  ;  and  yet  be  may  live  from 
day  to  day  without  (iod  in  the  world.  There  is  a  text  which 
has  puzzled  many,  but  which  is  not  so  mysterious  as  it  looks  : 
"Jacob  I  have  loved,  and  Esau  have  I  hated."  Let  any  father 
consider.  One  son  of  his  is  morally  defective,  but  passionately 
affectionate.  Another  lives  correctly,  but  his  heart  is  as  cold  as 
ice.  He  cares  nothing  for  his  father ;  he  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  filial  love.  Which  of  the  two  sons  will  his  father 
love  the  best  ?  Now,  the  religious  life  is  the  life  lived  in 
fellowship  with  the  redeeming  God.  That  life  may  entirety 
vanish  from  a  society  where  an  ethical  code  is  externally  well 
observed.  So  we  cannot  say  that  a  reduction  in  the  statistics 
of  vice  or  crime  will  prove  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  gaining 
upon  the  world. 

A  better  test  is  the  development  of  sainthood  in  the  Church 
and  the  sufferings  of  martyrs.  There  is  no  external  proof  of 
Christianity  that  comes  home  to  many  of  us  as  the  phenomenon 
of  sanctity.  To  have  known  a  saint  is  to  have  known  Christ. 
In  the  same  way,  the  stories  of  the  martyrs  are  justly  held  to 
be  the  most  precious  pages  of  her  annals.  Every  period  of 
persecution  on  the  one  side  and  faithful  endurance  on  the 
other  has  resulted  in  a  revival  of  religion.  But  canonisation  is 
notoriously  a  difficult  and  delicate  business.  To  know  a  saint 
one  must  at  least  aspire  after  sainthood.  We  crown  and 
canonise  our  saints  after  they  are  dead.  The  manifoldness  of 
motive  is  another  consideration.  Men  have  died  for  conscience' 
sake,  but  they  have  also  died  for  obstinacy.  False  and  corrupt 
causes  can  boast  their  martyrs.  So  even  there  we  fail  in  finding 
evidence  that  is  absolutely  indisputable. 

Admitting  all  this,  some  claim  the  right  to  decide  from  their 
ow  n  sensations  and  their  own  observations  whether  Christianity 
is  advancing  or  receding.  They  will  go  to  a  Church  and  calmly 
assume  the  right  to  say  whether  the  Church  is  spiritual  or 
unspirilual.  They  move  from  one  place  of  religion  to  another, 
and  say  that  the  work  done  in  one  is  more  solid  and  spiritual 
than  the  work  done  in  another.  They  will  say  of  some 
preachers  and  congregations  that  they  are  dead,  and  of  others 
that  they  are  alive.  This  is  the  very  height  of  folly  and  pre- 
sumption. It  cannot  be  branded  too  severely.  It  assumes  the 
omniscience  of  God.  As  a  rule,  such  judgments  generally 
mean  that  the  Church  commended  is  in  accordance  with  the 
critic's  own  notions,  which  may  be  as  dark  and  harsh  and 
narrow  as  possible.  The  critic  is  flattered  by  a  recognition 
and  deference  which  he  fails  to  find  elsewhere.  I  have  admitted 
that  outward  tokens  will  not  decide  the  question.  1  am,  there- 
fore, the  more  free  to  say  that  the  intuitions  of  any  individual 
are  infinitely  less  satisfactory.  They  mean,  as  a  rule,  that  the 
critic  does  not  know  his  own  heart.  The  more  Christian  a  man 
is  the  more  careful  will  he  be  to  refrain  from  passing  judgments 
on  questions  such  as  these. 

The  lesson,  then,  for  Christian  workers  is  to  go  on  doing 
their  best  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  not  troubling  too  much  about 
what  they  see  or  hear.  If  the  outward  signs  are  good,  let  us 
be  thankful,  but  not  too  sure.  If  the  outward  signs  are 
unfavourable,  our  duty  is  the  same,  and  it  is  enforced  by  even 
more  powerful  sanctions.  Suppose  we  come  together  at  the 
end  of  a  year  and  have  to  report  that  the  numbers  of  the  Church 
are  fewer,  that  the  contributions  are  less,  that  there  have  been 
no  accessions,  that  the  atmosphere  has  been  heavy  and  grey. 
What  then .'  Are  we  to  turn  back .'  No,  we  must  turn  the 
light  upon  ourselves,  and  ask  whether  we  have  really  done  what 
we  could.  We  must,  if  it  be  possible,  double  our  subscriptions 
and  renew  our  prayers,  and  utter  our  \ow  of  dedication  at  the 
cross  afresh.  We  were  not  told  to  go  on  with  this  business  of 
preaching  the  Kingdom  of  God  so  long  as  we  were  encouraged. 
We  were  told  to  go  on  with  it,  whether  encouraged  or 
discouraged,  till  the  hour  of  rest  arrived,  and  we  were 
honourably  released  from  toil. 

To  sum  up,  then,  it  is  quite  right  that  the  Christian  Church 
should  from  time  to  time  cast  up  accounts,  hear  reports,  and 
survey  the  past.  Statistics  have  their  place,  but,  whether  they 
be  favourable  or  unfavourable,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  w  ith  our  work  or  with  those  of  our  companions  in  the 
kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

CL.'VUOIVS  QXJUkXk. 
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Ashville  College, 
Harrogate 


As  an  inland  watering-place 
Harrogate  has  long  been 


REV.   E.    BOADEN 
Founder 


^^Hk  ^k     T^        known,    and    has    become    in 

^^^^"'  ^^^^t^M        creasingly  popular  year  by  year. 

The  beauty  of  its  surroundings, 
its  bracing  air,  its  extensive 
"  Stray,"  its  moors  and  gardens, 
all  combine  to  make  it  a  most 
pleasant  resort  for  those  who 
are  fatigued  in  body  or  in  mind, 
while  its  medicinal  waters  and  its 
baths  are  equal  to  the  best  of 
those  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  Continent.  Harrogate  is  well 
known  not  only  as  a  health  resort,  but  also  as  a  great  edu- 
cational centre,  its  boarding-schools  for  boys  and  girls  being 
very  numerous,  and  forming  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  best  known,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  successful,  of  these  schools  for  boys 
is  Ashville  College.  It  stands  on  a  considerable  eminence 
outside  the  town,  and  occupies  a  very  fine  position  in  a  most 
picturesque  and  healthy  district.  It  is  surrounded  by  its  own 
grounds  of  about  thirty  acres,  and  has  its  own  farm.  It 
was  in  1875  that  the  Annual 
Assembly  of  the  United  Metho- 
dist Free  Church  resolved  to 
start  a  Conn^xional  School  for 
the  sons  of  the  ministers 
and  laymen,  and  the  estate 
was  purchased,  and  the  build- 
ings adapted,  with  extensions, 
to  the  requirements  of  a  modern 
educational  establishment. 
The  College  is  greatly  indebted 
to  the  late  Mr.  R.  Ellis,  J. P., 
of  Harrogate,  who  was  its  first 
treasurer,  and  to  Rev.  E.  Boaden 
and  John  Mather,  original 
trustees.  The  College  itself  is  a 
modern  structure,  and  was  built 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  all 
the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
educational  establishment.  The  governors  have  year  by  year 
added  to  its  equipment,  and  now  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best- 
furnished  boarding-schools  in  the  North  of  England.  It  is  warmed 
all  through  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  the  class-rooms  and  dor- 
mitories are  all  very  lofty,  light,  and  airy.  Among  its  recent 
acquirements  are  a  very  fine  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Harrison 
&  Harrison,  of  Durham,  a  recreation- room,  with  billiard  table, 
etc.,  a  well-equipped  chemical  laboratory,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
well-stocked  library,  p'or  many  of  these  and  other  improve- 
ments the  College  is  indebted  to  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of 
its  secretary,  the  Rev.  John  Moore,  and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Rotsert 
Bird,  J. P.  To  them  no  trouble  is  too  great,  no  outlay  to  be 
grudged,  if  it  will  increase  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  Ashville. 

At  no  previous  period  of  its 
history  has  the  College  been  in 
a  more  prosperous  condition, 
either  numerically  or  financially. 
Its  successes  at  examinations 
have  been  quite  phenomenal. 
Boys  have  been  entered  for  the 
Cambridge  Local  and  College 
of  Preceptors'  Examinations  for 
many  years,  without  a  single 
failure.  Large  grants  are  earned 
annually  from  the  Board  of 
Education,  South  Kensington, 
and  the  College  also  received 
recognition  and  assistance 
from  the  Technical  Instruction 
REV.  JOHN  MOORE  Department  of  the  West  Riding 

ShxnETAKY  County   Council.      Among   the 
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ASHVILLE  COLLEGE,   HARROGATE 


examinations  passed  during  the 
last  few  years  are  the  Pre- 
liminary Examinations  of  the 
Durham,  London,  and  Victoria 
Universities,  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants,  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  and 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  while 
many  certificates  and  honours 
have  been  gained  in  pianoforte, 
organ,  and  violin  playing  at 
Trinity  College,  and  in  Short- 
hand from  Pitman's  Institute.  In  recent  years  the  medal  for 
the  first  place  in  senior  Physical  Geography  at  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examination  has  been  twice  awarded  to  an  Ashville 
College  pupil,  and  an  Ashville  boy  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
list  in  first-class  arithmetic  at-  the  College  of  Preceptors' 
Examination. 

It  is  a  good  test  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  educational 
grounding  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  pupils  after  they  have 
left  school.  In  this  respect  Ashville  can  show  an  excellent 
record.     Some  of  the  successes  during  the  last  few  years  may 

be  mentioned. 

A  pupil  went  from  this  College 
to  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
and  took  his  B.Sc.  degree  with 
first-class  honours  in  Chemistry 
at  Victoria  University,  and  was 
awarded  the  Mercer  Scholarship 
{£S°)-  Next  year  he  gained  an 
University  Fellowship  (^100),. 
and  that  was  followed  by  an 
"1851  Exhibition"  of  ;{;i50  for 
two  years.  This  gentleman  is. 
now  a  research  student  at  the 
Berlin  University. 

Another  Ashville  pupil  who 
took  his  B.Sc.  degree  with 
honours  is  a  research  student  at 
the  University  of  Zurich.  In, 
Engineering  a  recent  pupil  has 
taken  his  B.Sc.  degree  with  first-class  honours,  and  two 
have  received  the  ordinary  degree.  At  Durham  University 
three  have  recently  graduated  in  Medicine,  two  of  them 
in  honours,  and  one  gained  the  "Luke  Armstrong  Scholar- 
ship." One  graduated  in  Medicine  at  Dublin  and  one  in  Arts 
at  Cambridge. 

Intellectually,  therefore,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted 
that  the  College  holds  a  very  high  place  among  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  country.  Every  eflfort  is 
put  forth  to  keep  the  College  up  to  a  high  moral  standard, 
and  to  train  the  boys  in  habits  and  manners  becoming  to. 
a  gentleman. 

The  College  is  well  staffed 
years  Mr.  John  Bowick,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  has  occupied  the 
position  of  Principal,  and  has 
worthily  filled  the  office.  At 
the  head  of  the  Science 
Department  is  Mr.  S.  R.  Tom- 
linson,  B.Sc.  (London)'; 
Classical  Master,  Mr.  J.  Har- 
greaves,  Ph.D.  ;  of  the  Art 
Department,  Mr.  T.  Watson, 
Certificated  Art  Master;  of  the 
Musical  Department  and  Drill, 
Mr.  Hemsley  ;  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department,  Mr.  Logan. 
These,  with  additional  visiting 
masters,  strive  to  make  the 
present  condition  of  the  College 
worthy  of  its  past. 


vith    teachers.     For    twelve 
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The    Divine    Must* 


BY   THE   LATE 

"//if  must  neet/.t. 

WE  regard  these  words  as  a  mere  incident.  The 
text  is  after  that,  as  it  was  before  that,  and  will 
remain  for  ever.  It  is  a  fivefold  text :  we  might  make 
it  a  twentyfold  text,  as  you  will  presently  see.  It  is  the 
word  "  must "  on  which  the  attention  is  to  be  fixed.  In 
the  text  it  was  a  "  must "  that  was  incidental  and  transitory ; 
it  referred  to  a  physical  matter  or  a  matter  geographic : 
in  order  to  get  from  one  point  to  another  Jesus  must  cross 
a  certain  line  or  take  a  certain  route.  Even  that  must  is 
not  without  force  :  God  teaches  us  by  the  little  >nus/s 
what  He  means  by  the  great  tnusfs ;  He  teaches  us  by  little 
local  bye-laws  what  He  means  by  the  eternal  throne.  All 
things  lead  up  to  that  gleaming  eminence.  We  stop  often- 
times too  soon  in  our  interpretation  even  of  our  own 
common  word.  The  "must"  of  the  text  is  like  the 
sparkle  of  a  candle — it  has  come  out  of  the  sun.  Even 
some  poor,  little,  yellow,  fading  flame  that  seems  to  have 
forgotten  itself  and  to  have  lost  all  account  of  its  traditions 
— even  that  poor  light  came  out  of  the  sun  that  makes 
the  noon  and  the  summer.  So  with  these  little  compulsions, 
necessities,  musts,  of  the  daily  life  and  the  daily  career ; 
had  we  but  eyes  to  see  we  should  notice  that  these  small 
compulsions  symbolise  an  eternal  necessity.  A  man  may 
blow  out  his  candle ;  he  cannot  blow  out  the  sun  :  so  a 
man  can  change  what  he  calls  his  will,  and  will  do  this 
and  will  do  that,  yea,  he  will  go  into  a  certain  city,  and 
stay  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  ;  but  a 
voice,  holy,  tender,  yet  judicial  and  authoritative,  says  to 
him,  "  Stop  !  put  in,  7/  the  Lord  ivill."  May  we  not  be 
atheistic  in  our  little  commercial  journeys  ?  No  !  Is  it 
to  be  a  matter  of  prayer  whether  we  should  go  on  this 
side  of  the  street  or  that  ?    Certainly  ! 

I  want  to  see  how  fond  this  Apostle  John  is  of  a  word 
that  seems  to  contradict  another  word  of  which  he  is 
equally  fond.  Read  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  and 
count  the  times  the  word  "  mu.st  "  occurs  ;  then  read  it 
a  second  time,  and  see  how  often  the  word  "cannot" 
occurs.  They  both  mean  the  same  thing ;  they  both 
indicate  a  fixity  that  cannot  be  moved,  a  line  that  pene- 
trates all  things  and  fulfils  the  purpose  from  which  it 
started.  The  word  "  cannot "  marks  limitations,  seems  to 
say  to  people,  "You  stop  here.  I  want  to  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  my  own  terms.  You  cannot." 
That  is  equal  to  must ;  it  is  as  imperative,  as  decisive,  as 
kingly  in  its  tone,  and  that  tone  seems  to  come  out  of 
the  thunder  that  lies  behind  eternity. 

If  we  think  of  these  things  carefully  and  lovingly,  we 
see  within  what  points  we  live.  Sometimes  a  manager  of 
assemblies  will  say,  "  The  assembly  can  now  pass  its 
resolution,  because  the  assembly  is  sovereign."  It  is  not. 
But  it  seems  as  if  it  should  be  so  when  the  director  speaks 
so  firmly  and  crisply.  "The  assembly  is  sovereign,"  he 
says ;  and  a  voice  behind  him,  and  within  him  sometimes, 
says,  "No."  Yet  it  may  be  sovereign  in  a  certain  sense. 
There  we  come  upon  the  doctrine  of  limitations.  The 
assembly  is  sovereign  within  its  own  constitution.  So  are 
we  kinglets,  people  who  make  resolves,  and  will  go  into 
a  certain  city,  and  stay  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  sell 
and  get  gain,  and  do  what  we  please,  and  come  back  again 
upon  any  day  that  we  choose  to  fix.  But  am  I  not 
sovereign,  like  an  assembly  ?     Yes,  you  are,  but  within  your 
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own  constitution.  First  understand  the  con.stitution,  and 
then  delimit  your  frontiers,  and  say  what  you  can  do 
and  cannot,  by  the  grace  and  authority  of  God.  Oh 
that  men  were  wise,  that  they  understood  these  things, 
and  could  find  in  a  dewdrop  a  reflection  of  the  sun,  and 
in  the  shadow  of  a  grass-blade  the  shadow  of  the  eternal 
throne ! 

Let  us  see  an  instance  or  two  in  which  Jesus  uses  this 
word  "  must "  instructively  and  with  great  edification. 
"  Ye  must  be  born  again."  Nicodemus  said  in  effect, 
"  Can  I  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  without  that  pro- 
cess ?  "  "  Ye  cannot."  The  "  cannot "  followed  the  "  must." 
Every  must  has  a  corresponding  cannot.  We  are  minor 
sovereigns,  sub-creators,  creatures  that  dabble  in  details,  and 
often  spoil  them.  "  Ye  must  be  born  again  " — for  your 
own  sakes ;  not  only  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  be 
fulfilled,  but  that  the  purpose  of  your  own  manhood  may 
be  developed  and  consummated.  Do  not  dally  about  this 
business  ;  it  is  the  King's  business,  and  your  own,  and  it 
requireth  haste,  and  if  it  has  to  be  done,  it  had  better  be 
done  at  once.  Who  shall  say  that  he  will  be  here  in  ten 
years  in  order  to  accept  regeneration,  that  he  has  a  solid 
ten  long  years  more  with  the  devil  ?  "  What  must  be  must 
be  "  is  more  than  the  creed  of  the  so-called  fatalist ;  it  is  a 
truly  religious  creed.  We  should  watch  for  interpretations 
and  opportunities,  and  should  pray  God  to  develop  within 
us  every  power  and  aspiration  that  tend  in  the  direction 
of  acquiescence  in  His  will.  It  is  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  that  ye  should  be  born  again.  This  is 
not  an  arbitrary  injunction  ;  it  is  part  of  the  ineffable  love  ; 
it  expresses  a  special  aspect  of  the  Divine  quality  and  the 
Divine  purpose.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  merely  arbitrary, 
functional,  and  mechanic.  When  Jesus  Christ  says  a  man 
must  be  born  again,  He  is  not  holding  a  rod  over  that  man's 
head  in  order  to  compel  him  into  a  certain  line  of  conduct, 
He  is  expounding  the  philosophy  of  the  universe;  He  is 
saving  the  man  much  time  which  might  otherwise  be  spent 
by  the  man  in  trying  to  save  himself.  Jesus  Christ  has 
found  a  way  in  the  rock,  He  knows  exactly  where  the  door 
is.  He  knows  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  going  through 
that  rock  except  by  that  door,  and  He  says,  "  Ye  must," 
not  in  a  tone  of  hreatening  or  in  a  tone  of  tyranny,  but  in 
consultation  of  your  own  interests  and  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  purpose,  which  human  nature,  even  in  its  fallen 
condition,  dimly  represents.  Jesus  stands  beside  the  rock 
or  in  front  of  it,  and  says,  "  I  am  the  Door."  That  saves 
people,  let  us  repeat,  much  time.  I  might  have  spent  half 
my  life  in  trying  to  find  a  door  roughly  indicated  by  some 
waving  hand.  Here  I  have  the  door  pointed  out  distinctly, 
and  luminously  specified,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  can 
find  it  immediately  and  pass  on.  The  Gospel  is  the  best 
economist  of  time. 

Perhaps  Jesus  Christ  ceases  to  use  the  word  "  must " 
when  He  has  thus  refened  to  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  ? 
The  answer  to  that  suggestion  is  that  Jesus  Christ  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  proceeds  to  show  throughout  his 
whole  ministry  that  there  is  a  way,  a  truth,  a  life,  a  right, 
an  only.  Let  us  hear  Him,  then,  again  upon  this  wondrous 
decree  and  appointment :  ".They  that  worship  Him  must 
worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  "  (John  iv.  24).  There 
is  the  same  word— "  must."    They  that  worship  Him,  if 
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they  worship  Him  at  all,  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.      Can  we  not  invent  methods   of  worshipping? 
Can  we  not  have  certain  arbitrary  or  mechanical  arrange- 
ments by  which  we  conduct  what  we  call  the  worship  of 
God  ?     But  take  great  care  how  you  use  all  these  little 
methods.     Worship  was  before  them,  is  beyond  them,  is 
independent  of  them.     The  mountains  are  sanctuaries,  the 
world  is  Jerusalem.     Jesus  Christ  does  not  tell  you  what 
psalm  book  to  use.  He  does  not  point  out  certain  endorsed 
rubrics  which  He  says  you  must  obey  :  He  leaves  us  large 
liberty  in  all  these  things ;  but  He  says,  "  Remember  this  in 
all  your  contentions  and  appointments,  that  he  that  would 
worship  God  must  worship   Him   in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
"  Spirit  "   and   "  truth  " — are  these  words  different  words  ? 
No  ;   one  word  expresses  both.     Spirit  and  truth   may  be 
two  nouns,  but  according  to  the  language  of  the  speaker 
one  noun  often   turns  the  other  noun  into  an  adjective. 
"  Must  worship  Him  in  spirit " — yes,  and  the  true  spirit. 
Understand,  then,  that  God  is  only  to  be  w-orshipped  that 
one  way — in  the  soul,   away  in  the  secret  places    of  the 
heart,   with   pomp   or   without   pomp,    but   never   without 
sincerity.     Then  we  can  pray  in  silence  ?     Yes,  silence  is 
the  true  eloquence.     Then  each   man  may  find  his  own 
words?      Certainly;    no  man  can   find  words  for  another 
when  he  really  wants  to  tell  some  secret  or  some  story  of 
the  heart.     Every  man  must  tell  his  story  in  his  own  terms. 
If  he  cannot  read  and  cannot  write,  he  may  for  the  time 
being  rely  upon  the  little  poor  help  of  another;  but  when  the 
one  object  loving  sees  the  one  object  loved,  that  poor  other 
man-written  letter  will  be  thrown  away,  and  the  writer  who 
tried  to  write  and  failed  will  tell  like  a  bubbling  fountain 
out  of  his  own  heart,  sometimes  ungrammatically,  just  what 
he  meant ;  and  then  will  say,  "No,  that  is  not  what  I  meant; 
I  meant  more,  better  ;  is  there  not  a  light  above  the  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  ? "     This  is  worship.     I  believe  in  silent 
worship;    I   believe  in  niany  aspects  of  Quakerism.     We 
should  be  better  men  if  more  silent.     We  fray  ourselves  out 
in  contentious  and  self-defeating  speech.      Were  it  to  be 
proposed    that  we   should   occupy  a  whole   day  in    silent 
prayer,  we  should  drive  some  men  mad.     They  want  to  be 
doing  business.     There  is  no  business  being  done.     Sh ! 
Thank  God,  if  so  be  the  time  is  spent  in  yearning  after  Him 
and  crying  in  the  soul's  language  and  sobbing  for  the  living 
God.     That  would  be  fellowship.    It  would  be  unpopular, 
because  so  many  people  are  dying  of  fuss  and  perishing  of 
steaming  energy.     Jesus,  tell  me  this  great  secret  about  my 
going  to  God  :  how  am  I  to  go  and  how  am  I  to  behave 
myself  before  the  throne  ?     To  that  inquiry  Jesus  answers, 
"  He  that  would  worship  God  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth";  that  is  to  say,   in  the  spirit,  ay,  the  true 
spirit,  with  a  sincerity  that  is  without  a  flaw. 

This  applies,  of  course,  you  will  say,  only  to  poor  human 
creatures.  Uo  not  generalise  too  rapidly  ;  it  applies  to  the 
movements  of  the  Divine  love.  God  is  not  the  God  of 
confusion  ;  in  His  own  personality  and  government  He  is  the 
God  of  order,  and  He  moves  under  the  dominion  oi  a.must. 
l^t  us  prove  that.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up" 
(John  iii.  14).  This  is  a  must  which  applies  to  the  Divine 
action ;  it  would  seem— we  speak  it  with  trembling  rever- 
ence—as if  Jesus  must  obey  a  7iiust  that  was  breathed  and 
established  before  the  Incarnation.  "The  Son  of  Man 
must  be  lifted  up."  It  is  not  a  question  oi  may.  This  is 
not  a  word  that  can  be  limited  to  human  desire  and  human 
conception  of  obligation  and  duty,  of  philanthropy  or  of 
patriotism.  Jesus  seems  to  stand  in  the  great  luminous 
cloud  that  hides  eternity,  and  to  say  thus  standing,  "  The 


Son  of  Man  must  be  lifted  up."  Not  the  Jews  slew  the 
Saviour  ;  we  say  so  for  convenience'  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  pointing  a  severe  and  just  moral.  It  was  God  that  lifted 
Him.  The  Atonement  is  not  a  point  in  history ;  it  is  the 
consummation  and  the  noonday  of  eternity. 

Still,  we  will  keep  within  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  come 
to  chapter  ix.  4  :  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent 
me."  I  do  it  not  by  compulsion,  except  by  compulsion 
that  has  at  its  very  heart  the  grace  of  the  loving  God.  This 
is  a  compulsion,  but  so  full  of  willingness,  positive  consent, 
and  such  a  sense  of  identification  with  the  Divine  will,  that 
I  must.  I  should  have  nothing  to  live  for  if  I  did  not ;  I 
would  stultify  my  own  self,  I  would  murder  my  own  per- 
sonality, if  I  did  not :  I  must.  Thus  God  stoops  to  do  His 
own  will ;  thus  the  Father  works  through  the  Son.  After- 
wards we  come  upon  our  own  degree  of  the  same  necessity 
and  sweet  obedience.  We  too  must  work  the  works  of 
Him  that  sent  us ;  we  too  must  let  our  light  shine  before 
men ;  we  also  must  carry  out  the  Divine  will,  for  the  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us.  We  must  compel  men  to  come  into 
the  Church,  but  compel  them  by  love  and  light,  by 
victorious  and  triumphant  persuasiveness. 

Did  Jesus  ever  use  that  word  "  must  "  again  in  relation 
to  His  own  work  ?  He  did.  Once  He  was  speaking  about 
the  whole  flock.  There  were  people  who  would  have 
preferred  that  He  should  confine  His  redeeming  attentions 
to  a  certain  section  of  the  earth  or  a  certain  community 
within  that  certain  section.  Jesus  Christ  had  taken  notice 
of  this  disposition ;  it  was  dead  against  everything  that 
made  Him  the  Christ.  In  the  midst  of  a  scene  never  to  be 
forgotten,  He  said,  "  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of 
this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring."  What  sends  the  holy 
Shepherd  out  on  this  stormy  night  ?  The  must  of  eternity. 
Why  not  keep  at  home  and  wait  until  the  wind  lulls  and 
the  light  grows,  so  that  the  search  for  the  lost  sheep  may  be 
the  more  easily  prosecuted  ?  Why  not  ?  The  answer  is, 
Because  of  the  must  of  eternity.  There  is  no  weather  with 
God ;  and  as  for  His  Heaven,  there  is  no  night  there  :  and 
that  is  true  in  its  own  degree  of  the  sphere  within  which  we 
work.  There  is  no  night ;  love  can  see  in  the  dark  and 
make  stars  where  there  are  none.  I^ook  at  this  long  line 
of  decree,  purpose,  fixity  of  the  Divine  intent.  This  holy 
and  most  beneficent  must  is  going  on  through  all  the  ages. 
That  jiiust  found  me  ;  it  was  that  must  which  came  into  the 
caves  in  which  I  was  sacrificing  to  the  devil,  and  said  to  me, 
"God  calls  thee,  poor  sinful  soul,  and  He  calls  thee  now." 
He  does  not  mock  man  by  calling  whom  he  has  pre- 
determined to  refuse  ;  there  is  no  such  predetermination. 
The  must  means  all  the  rest,  if  we  listen  to  it  in  a  penitent 
and  obedient  spirit. 

See  what  a  wondrous  panorama  we  have  seen  to  begin 
at  least  to  pass  before  us,  the  marvellous  panorama  of 
sovereignty  and  free  will.  They  are  both  true ;  we  may 
make  them  both  untrue.  Some  men  have  endeavoured 
at  least  to  make  God  a  liar ;  they  have  had  an  infernal 
delight  in  going  against  all  the  propositions  which  stand  as 
pillars  of  the  temple.  You  will  find  both  aspects  of  the 
same  great  truth  in  many  instances  of  Holy  Scripture.  We 
must  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture ;  we  must  supple- 
ment one  Scripture  by  another ;  we  must  remember  the 
words  the  Lord  Jesus  said  in  the  wilderness,  "  It  is  written 
again."  This  Scripture,  which  has  often  been  most  shame- 
fully divided  into  fractions,  may  be  brought  together  into  a 
perfect  unity,  as  perfect  as  the  unity  of  the  personality  of 
Christ.  You  have  come  upon  a  very  hard  passage ;  you 
will  find  the  counterpart  on  the  next  page.  You  have  heard 
something  so  bitterly  and  almost  derisively  Calvinistic  on 
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one  page  that  you  are  frightened  to  death.  Turn  over  leaf— 
you  will  find  something  so  sunny  and  gracious  and  beautiful. 
And  they  are  both  true;  but  neither  may  be  true  when 
divorced  from  the  context.  Preacher,  we  have  had  enough 
of  the  text ;  do  get  into  the  context.  Text  preaching  has 
nearly  ruined  the  pulpit ;  context  preaching  will  bring  it 
back  in  its  old  strength,  not  a  grey  hair  upon  its  noble  head. 
Think  of  the  beneficence  of  the  whole  movement.  All 
the  time  the  best  interests  of  men  have  been  before  the 
Divine  mind.  From  the  beginning  He  will  save  the  earth  and 
the  world,  even  through  the  seed  of  the  woman  ;  and  her 
seed  lived  before  she  breathed.  These  are  mysteries,  and 
religion  without  mystery  is  an  earth  without  a  sky.  We 
should  live  in  the  mysteries ;  we  should  grow  strong  in  the 
unfathomable  and  impenetrable ;  we  should  grow  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  unknowable.  A  sad  day  will  it  be  for 
Christ's  Church  when  the  Church  turns  away  from  her 
altars  the  unknowable  and  incomprehensible.  She  will  be 
rich  and  strong  when  she  believes  in  the  love  that  passeth 
all  comprehension  ;  then  she  will  enjoy  the  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding. 

What,  then,   are  we  to  do?    The  preacher  is  a  poor 


preacher  if  he  does  not  bring  everything  to  a  point.  The 
le.sson  is  simple  as  to  words,  but  it  will  require  our  availing 
ourselves  of  all  the  resources  of  God  that  are  available  to 
man  in  order  to  carry  out  our  simple  duty.  What  is  that 
duty  ?  It  is  one  of  two  things  in  statement,  but  only  one 
thing  in  reality.  What  must  I  do  in  view  of  this  mysterious, 
urgent  "  must "  ?  Accept  it,  and  live  ;  oppose  it,  and  be 
crushed  to  death.  There  is  no  middle  course.  This  is  true 
of  the  stone — fall  upon  it,  and  be  broken  in  humiliation  and 
shame  and  penitence,  and  yet  hopefulness;  or  resist  it  and 
defy  it,  and  the  stone  will  fall  upon  the  obstinate  soul  and 
be  crushed.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked  "  ;  I  would  that  the  wicked  should 
turn  and  live,  and  give  Me  delight  in  Mine  eternity.  We 
can  resist  the  Holy  Ghost ;  we  can  defy  the  loving  God  ; 
we  can  with  knotted  fist  strike  the  Saviour  in  the  face  even 
as  He  hangs  on  the  cross.  Do  not  follow  that  course,  poor, 
poor  soul.  Get  thee  to  the  knees  of  a  true  obedience  and 
loyalty,  and  if  thy  faith  be  poor,  incomplete,  throbbing 
through  its  very  weakness,  come,  I  will  uphold  thee  whilst 
thou  dost  say,  "  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief." 
And  He  will. 


The  Family   Failure 

BY  EGLANTON  THORNE 


'X'HE  Esdailes  were  certainly  a  clever  family.  The  parents, 
A  indeed,  were  not  remarkable,  James  Esdaile  having 
simply  the  faculty  for  making  money  in  an  ordinary  business 
career,  and  his  wife  the  gift  of  excellent  housekeeping  and 
maternal  affection  as  wise  as  it  was  strong.  .She  made  it 
.her  care  that  her  husband's  ample  income  should  provide  their 
children  with  every  possible  social  and  educational  advantage, 
and,  ere  her  life  ended,  she  saw  a  result  which  surpassed  even 
her  highest  hopes.  Her  children,  with  one  exception,  were  all 
achieving  distinction  in  life. 

Robert,  the  eldest,  was  a  successful  barrister,  who  would 
probably  blossom  into  a  K.C.  at  no  very  distant  date  ;  Edward 
was  making  his  way  as  a  journalist,  and  held  a  responsible  post 
on  the  staff  of  a  famous  London  "  daily  "  ;  the  third  son  was  an 
artist,  and  already  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Isabel, 
the  eldest  daughter,  after  distinguishing  herself  at  Girton,  had 
won  the  post  of  Principal  of  an  important  College  for  Women 
in  the  North  of  England  ;  Elizabeth,  who  had  good  looks  as 
well  as  nimble  brains,  was  the  wife  of  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and,  sharing  her  husband's  high  principles  and  enthusiasms, 
gave  him  such  help  as  only  a  clever  woman  can  ;  Catherine 
worked  as  a  social  reformer,  visiting  slums,  collecting  rents 
in  model  dwellings,  speaking  at  conferences,  and  sitting  on 
innumerable  committees.  People  spoke  of  her  as  a  "power," 
and  probably  some  persons  found  her  rather  too  powerful. 

Ruth  was  the  one  exception  to  the  family  brilliancy.  Slow 
of  comprehension  and  constitutionally  timid  and  self-distrustful, 
she  had  been  dubbed  as  a  child  the  family  "dunce."  Yet  she 
was  not  really  stupid  ;  it  was  her  excessive  shyness  that  set  her 
always  at  a  disadvantage  with  others.  She  was  the  youngest 
but  one  of  the  seven,  but  Catherine,  her  junior  by  two  years, 
quickly  outstripped  her  in  the  race,  and  Ruth  was  playfully 
regarded  by  her  brothers  and  sisters  as  "the  infant  "  long  after 
she  was  fully  grown.  Her  diminutive  stature,  her  simple,  child- 
like ways  and  utter  absence  of  self-assertion,  afforded  some 
excuse  for  the  name  thus  bestowed  on  her.  To  her  mother  slie 
was  always  "  little  Ruth,"  and  dearer  than  any  of  the  others, 
because  she  was  always  "  so  good  "  and  so  wholly  her  own. 
When  their  mother  died,  Ruth  probably  missed  her  more  than 
the  rest,  being  so  entirely  without  interests  outside  the  home. 
In  her  quiet,  simple  way  she  tried  to  prevent  the  others  from 
missing  the  love  of  her  who  was  gone.  If  Ruth  was  slow  to 
Knisp  new  ideas  or  follow  subtle  reasoning,  she  had  the  quick 
insight  and  the  tact  of  love.  The  others  never  guessed  how 
much  they  owed  to  her  thoughtfulncs^  as  she  unobtrusively 


attended  to  the  various  little  details  on  which  the  comfort  of  a 
home  depends,  or  simply  tendered  the  slight  help  which  was 
just  the  thing  needed  in  some  trivial  difficulty.  Nor  did  they 
realise  how  free  she  made  them,  taking  upon  her  their  share, 
as  well  as  her  own,  of  duty  to  their  aged  father,  who,  after  he 
had  retired  from  business,  needed  to  be  constantly  read  to  and 
amused  and  waited  upon. 

Ruth  knew  that  her  brothers  and  sisters  regarded  her  as  the 
family  failure,  and  she  never  resented  their  thrusting  her  into 
the  background.  She  heard  them  say,  "  Oh  !  Ruth  could  not 
manage  that"  ;  "  It  would  be  no  use  asking  Ruth — she  would 
be  frightened  at  the  very  idea";  "Ruth  would  not  understand"; 
and  she  felt  that  she  was  a  poor  creature,  of  very  little  use  in 
the  world. 

"  I  am  not  clever,  like  the  others,"  she  would  say  to  strangers ; 
"there  is  nothing  I  can  do,  except  look  after  father  and  see  that 
the  servants  do  not  forget  things.  I  am  the  stupid  one  of  the 
family." 

And  people  took  her  at  her  own  valuation.  Few  thought  it 
worth  while  to  try  to  conquer  her  shyness  and  discover  the 
woman's  heart  hidden  beneath  that  grave,  child-like  reserve. 

Ruth  was  not  unhappy.  She  was  too  humble  to  feel  the 
smart  of  wounded  vanity.  Slight  things  moved  her  to  glad- 
ness, for  in  her  simplicity  she  seemed  to  have  found  the  secret 
of  perpetual  youth.  Her  brothers  and  sisters  always  thought 
of  her  as  a  child,  and  only  now  and  then  realised  with  astonish- 
ment that  she  had  passed  her  thirtieth  year.  "  Of  course,  she 
would  never  marr)',"  they  said. 

But  once  the  idea  of  marriage  stirred  Ruth's  heart.  A 
learned  professor,  who  was  assisting  Catherine  in  one  of  her 
social  schemes,  came  to  stay  in  the  house.  Unceasing  study 
and  toil  had  made  him  appear  much  older  than  his  forty 
years.  There  had  been  no  time  in  his  busy  life  for  wooing 
and  wedding  ;  but  he  had  begun  to  realise  that  he  needed  a 
settled  home  with  that  reposeful  element  in  it  that  only  a 
woman  can  supply.  He  did  not  desire  a  wife  with  brains  to 
match  his  own,  but  one  with  that  cap;icity  for  loving  and 
sympathising  and  helping  which  he  discerned  in  Ruth,  as  she 
devoted  herself  to  her  father.  He  began  to  talk  to  her,  and 
Ruth  found,  to  her  surprise,  that,  in  spite  of  his  learned  re- 
putation, he  was  simple  and  human,  and  shared  many  of 
her  thoughts. 

But  when  Catherine  saw  what  was  going  on  she  said  that  it 
would  never  do.  Professor  Richmond  needed  a  very  different 
wife  from  poor  Ruth. 
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And  Ruth  felt  the  same.  "  I  must  not  think  of  it,"  she  said 
to  herself  "  He  ought  to  marry  a  clever  woman  like  Catherine. 
I  should  be  a  hindrance  to  him." 

After  this  Ruth's  shyness  became  so  impenetrable,  and 
Catherine's  demands  upon  his  attention  so  pressing,  that  the 
professor,  with  a  sigh,  abandoned  for  the  present  the  hope  of 
connubial  happiness ;  for  he  did  not  desire  a  wife  like  Catherine, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  too  evident  that  Ruth  did  not  like  him. 

Ruth  was  more  quiet  than  usual  after  he  had  gone,  and  she 
was  conscious  of  feeling  very  tired  of  the  routine  of  her  some- 
what monotonous  life.  Her  slight  form  grew  thinner,  and  some 
threads  of  grey  began  to  show  in  her  brown  hair  ;  but  none  of 
the  household  noted  the  change. 

It  was  always  a  delight  to  Ruth  when  her  sister  Mrs.  Leith 
came  on  a  visit  to  her  old  home,  especially  if  she  brought  any 
of  her  children  with  her.  Elizabeth  was  very  fond  of  her  little 
sister,  and  her  love  for  Ruth  seemed  to  increase  as  her  own  life 
was  enriched  by  the  blessings  of  motherhood.  Perhaps  her 
children  taught  her  to  understand  the  "child"  Ruth.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  the  little  ones'  favourite 
"  auntie."  They  readily  adopted  her  as  a  "  chum,"  and  she  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  playing  with  them. 

Isabel  and  Catherine  abounded  in  theories  as  to  the  training 
of  children.  They  gave  their  married  sister  much  excellent 
advice,  to  which  she  showed  herself  rather  indifferent  ;  but  they 
had  no  idea  how  to  amuse  their  wee  nieces  or  soothe  them 
when  fretful.  Ruth  was  conscious  of  no  rules  or  methods,  but 
she  had  much  love,  and  knew  by  instinct  how  to  make  tiny, 
wilful  mortals  good  and  happy.  Elizabeth  was  sure  that  all 
would  be  well  with  her  children  if  she  entrusted  them  to  Ruth. 

Catherine  was  rather  dismayed  one  winter  when  Mr.  Esdaile 
proposed  that  Elizabeth  and  her  husband  and  children  should 
be  invited  to  spend  Christmas  with  them. 

"  Not  all  the  children,  surely,"  Catherine  said. 

But  Ruth  quickly  replied,  "  Oh  !  Elizabeth  would  never 
consent  to  leave  one  behind,  and  there  are  only  four.  We  can 
easily  make  room  for  them." 

So  her  father  had  his  way,  and  Ruth  cheerfully  made 
arrangements  for  the  visitation.  She  tired  herself  greatly  over 
her  Christmas  preparations,  but  it  made  her  so  happy  to  think 
how  pleased  the  children  would  be  with  the  Christmas  tree  she 
got  ready  for  them  that  she  hardly  knew  how  tired  she  was. 

Elizabeth  and  her  children,  with  their  nurse,  arrived  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  24th.  There  were  three  girls,  the  eldest  only 
ten,  but  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  his  parents'  special 
pride  and  joy,  was  a  lovely  boy  of  two.  "The  future  M.P."  his 
mother  sometimes  called  him  as  he  trotted  about  the  room, 
showing  a  comical  resemblance  to  his  father,  while  he  clutched 
at  everything  which  presented  a  novel  appearance  and  en- 
deavoured to  satisfy  himself  as  to  its  nature.  Ruth  was  so 
fascinated  by  his  beauty  that  Isabel  had  to  reprove  her  for 
spoiling  him. 

There  was  a  large  family  dinner  party  on  the  following  day. 
Ruth's  brothers  came  with  their  wives,  and  the  conversation  at 
table  was  brilliant,  though  somewhat  strained  in  its  elevation, 
since  all,  except  Ruth,  had  a  reputation  to  maintain.  She  was 
a  less  appreciative  listener  than  usual,  her  mind  being  wholly 
absorbed  in  looking  after  the  children  and  thinking  of  the 
pleasure  in  store  for  them. 

The  Christmas  tree,  which  came  later,  was  a  grand  success. 
Ruth  could  not  regret  her  weariness  when  she  saw  the 
children's  dehght. 

"  Poor  little  Ruth  is  as  pleased  as  the  youngsters,"  said 
Edward,  with  brotherly  condescension.  "  How  strange  that  she 
can  always  take  such  pleasure  in  trifles  \  Well,  it  keeps  her 
young." 

But  it  struck  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  spoke,  that  Ruth's  face, 
in  spite  of  its  look  of  childlike  rapture,  was  thin  and  worn.  She 
watched  her  with  some  anxiety,  and  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  rest. 

But  on  the  following  day  that  occurred  which  drove  all 
thought  of  Ruth's  health  from  Mrs.  Leith's  mind.  Her  excel- 
lent nurse  had  complained  of  a  sore  throat  ere  they  left  home. 
She  felt  ill  all  Christmas  Day,  but  strove  to  conceal  her  ailment 
and  attend  to  her  duties  as  usual.  On  the  morrow  she  could 
no  longer  fight  against  her  malady.  The  Esdailes'  medical 
man  was  sent  for.  He  could  not  come,  but  sent  his  assistant, 
who  pronounced  it  a  case  of  diphtheria,  and,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  the  patient  was  conveyed  to  a  hospital. 

The  consternation  of  the  parents  was  extreme.  Indeed,  the 
whole  household  was  terribly  upset.  Ruth  alone  remained 
calm.  She  reminded  the  others  that  the  doctor  had  said  that 
the  case  was  not  severe,  and  there  might  possibly  be  no 
infection.  She  quietly  took  the  nurse's  duties  upon  herself, 
and  kept  the  children  so  amused  and  contented  that  they 
regarded  their  nurse's  departure  as  a  blessing  rather  than  a 
calamity. 

Elizabeth  relieved  Ruth  of  the  care  of  the  boy,  keeping  him 
in  her  own  room,  and  watching  for  symptoms  with  the  keenest 


anxiety.  He  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  she  thought,  since  he 
had  been  most  in  the  nursery  and  closest  to  the  nurse. 

"  Don't  you  think  he  is  pale  ? "  she  asked  of  Catherine,  when 
she  came  into  the  room. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  think  he  looks  in  capital 
health.  And  do  you  suppose  he  would  run  about  like  that  if  he 
were  not  feeling  well  ?  "  She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  accus- 
tomed to  observe  slum  children,  and  with  such  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  Leiths  certainly  contrasted  favourably.  "The  doctor  is 
below,"  she  continued,  "  and  would  like  to  speak  to  you.  Can 
you  go  down  ? " 

"  Yes,  I'll  go,"  said  Elizabeth,  rising,  "  if  you'll  keep  your 
eye  on  baby.  I  am  always  so  afraid  lest  he  should  go  too  near 
the  fire." 

"  My  dear  Elizabeth,  if  you  had  a  dozen  children  and  no  one 
to  look  after  them  but  yourself,  you  would  learn  not  to  be  so 
nervous,"  her  sister  admonished  her.  "  You  should  see  the 
infants  in  the  slums.  They  are  launched  on  the  street  to  take 
care  of  themselves  at  eighteen  months." 

"  I  daresay,"  returned  Ehzabeth,  with  some  irritation  ;  "  but 
my  boy  is  not  a  slum  child." 

She  went  downstairs,  and  Catherine  stood  watching  the 
quick,  eager  movements  of  her  tiny  nephew.  But,  as  her 
sister's  absence  was  prolonged,  she  grew  tired  of  acting  as 
nursemaid.  It  seemed  a  sad  waste  of  time.  She  would  just 
run  to  the  library  and  get  the  new  review  containing  the  article 
on  laundries  which  she  wanted  to  read. 

Her  first  idea  was  to  carry  the  child  with  her  ;  but  he  had 
taken  a  sudden  fancy  to  the  big  tassel  at  the  end  of  the  bell- 
rope,  and  screamed  when  she  tried  to  draw  him  away  from  it. 
"  It  will  keep  him  quiet  till  I  come  back,"  thought  Catherine, 
and  hurried  away. 

She  meant  to  return  in  a  minute  ;  but  some  one  had  removed 
the  review  from  its  place  in  the  library.  She  had  to  hunt  for  it, 
and  in  the  search  came  across  another  periodical  with  a  short, 
piquant  article  on  a  subject  which  interested  her.  She  paused, 
and  skimmed  the  paper  as  she  stood,  dimly  conscious  that  she 
must  not  linger  long  ;  when  suddenly  from  the  floor  above  the 
shrill,  frightened  shriek  of  a  child  reached  her  ear.  She  ran 
upstairs  as  fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her  ;  but  happily  Ruth 
had  been  close  at  hand  when  the   child's  terrified  cry  rang  out. 

Catherine  did  not  see  what  Ruth  had  seen — the  child  with  a 
flame  mounting  from  the  hem  of  his  white  frock.  She  saw 
Ruth  rolling  the  boy  on  the  floor  and  crushing  out  the  fire. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  moment,  and,  although  the  child  screamed 
lustily,  he  was  little  hurt  beyond  the  fright.  The  alarm  had 
brought  the  household  to  the  spot,  and  his  mother  was  pain- 
fully excited.  Every  one's  solicitude  was  for  the  pretty  boy, 
for  Ruth  had  declared  that  her  injuries  were  nothing.  But  her 
hands  smarted  terribly  and  there  was  a  fierce  red  mark  on  her 
delicate  throat.  She  slipped  away  to  her  room  to  attend  to  her 
burns  ;  but  when  she  reached  it  she  fell  fainting  on  the  floor. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  doctor  was  still  in  the 
house.  He  dressed  the  child's  slight  bums  and  assured  the 
mother  that  he  would  soon  be  as  right  as  ever.  She  might  be 
thankful  that  Miss  Ruth  had  had  such  presence  of  mind. 
Where  was  she  ?  He  must  assure  himself  that  she  was  as  little 
hurt  as  she  said. 

Then  it  was  discovered  that  Ruth  had  not  come  out  of  the 
adventure  scathless.  Her  injuries  indeed  were  not  very  serious 
in  themselves  ;  it  was  the  effect  of  the  shock  on  her  sensitive 
organisation  that  the  doctor  feared.  He  was  dismayed  to  find 
how  weak  she  was.  Had  they  known  that  she  was  ailing  ? 
Had  no  one  marked  how  thin  and  fragile  she  had  grown  ? 

At  last,  as  she  lay  upon  her  bed,  Ruth's  brothers  and  sisters 
awoke  to  the  value  of  the  gentle  life  that  had  been  shattered  by 
the  shock. 

Elizabeth  hung  over  her  with  passionate  tenderness. 
"  Dearest  Ruth,  we  can  never  forget  that  you  saved  our 
darling's  life,"   she  said.    "  It  was  so  brave   of  you  ! " 

"  Oh,  no — not  brave,"  Ruth  said  feebly.  "  Is  he  really  not 
hurt  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit.  You  should  hear  him  laughing  in  the  nursery  at 
this  moment,"  said  his  mother,  in  tremulous  tones.  "  And  oh  ! 
Ruthie,  nurse  has  not  diphtheria  after  all.  That  young  man 
made  a  mistake.  She  will  be  able  to  come  back  to  us  in  a 
day  or  two.  So  all  will  be  right  if  you  will  only  get  well.  We 
could  not  bear  that  our  boy's  life  should  be  spared  at  the  cost 
of  yours." 

"Why  not.'"  asked  Ruth,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  His  life  is 
worth  so  much  more  than  mine — '  the  future  M.P.,' you  know. 
I  have  always  been  a  failure — not  clever  at  all.  I  have  tried 
to  do  my  best  ;  but  there  was  so  little  I  could  do,  and  now 
I  am  so  tired." 

So  saying,  she  sank  into  a  sleep,  from  which  she  did  not 
wake  on  this  side  the  veil.  When  she  was  gone,  it  seemed  to 
them  all  that  she  had  done  a  great  deal,  for  hers  had  been  the 
silent  ministry  of  love,  which  the  world  needs  far  more  than  it 
needs  mere  cleverness.  . 
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HAPPILY  we  have  in  both  our  Houses  of  Parliament — 
alike  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons— men  conspicuous  for  their  personal  piety,  for  the 
Christian  lives  they  lead,  and  for  the  prominent  part  they  take 
in  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  our  Churches  and  of  religious 
work  generally.  Such  men  we  claim,  with  good  reason,  as 
the  salt  of  our  Legislature,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion as  well  as  for  satisfaction  that  no  political  party  has 
a  monopoly  of  them.  The  country  is  deeply  indebted  to 
such — more  deeply,  perhaps,  than  we  fully  recognise — for 
the  example  they  set  in  high  places.  Prominent  among 
members  of  the  peerage  who  make  a  bold  stand  for  the 
Christian  religion,  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic 
work  no  less  than  in  purely 
political  affairs,  and  who 
strive  to  apply  their  Chris- 
tian principles  to  their 
politics,  is  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Overtoun 
of  Overtoun.  In  Scotland, 
and  especially  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  where  his  life 
has  been  spent,  his  lord- 
ship's name  has  been  for 
many  years  associated  with 
almost  every  religious 
movement,  and  his  great 
liberality,  public  spirit,  and 
warm  Evangelical  zeal  aie 
equally  well  known.  "No 
one,  however,  but  his  Lord 
and  Master,"  observed  one 
who  is  intimately  associated 
with  Lord  Overtoun  in 
Christian  work,  in  speaking 
to  me  of  his  lordship, 
"  knows  the  varied  amount 
of  good  he  does  in  quiet 
and  unassuming  ways." 

Lord  Overtoun 's  father, 
Mr.  James  White,  began 
Jife  as  a  solicitor  in  Glas- 
gow.     He  was  engaged  in 

the  practice  of  the  legal  profession  when  he  was  married, 
in  1836,  and  for  about  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  that 
event ;  but  in  1851  he  gave  up  the  Law  in  order  to  join  his 
father's  firm  of  John  &  James  White,  chemical  manufac- 
turers. The  firm  was  founded  in  18 10  by  Lord  Overtoun's 
grandfather  and  the  latter's  brother,  and  it  continues  to  be 
carried  on  under  the  same  name.  Lord  Overtoun  is  now 
senior  partner,  while  the  only  other  member  of  the  firm  is 
his  cousin  Mr.  Chrystal.  For  nearly  a  century  a  vast  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  with  ever-increasing  success,  and 
Messrs.  John  &  James  White  rank  among  the  leading 
chemical  manufacturers  in  this  country,  their  works  at 
Shawfield,  near  Rutherglen,  having  been  extended  from  time 
to  time  until  they  have  reached  huge  proportions. 

For  a  year  after  his  marriage  Mr.  James  White  lived  in 
Cilasgow,  but  in  1837  heremoved  to  Hayfield,  near  Ruther- 
glen, and  here  John  Campbell  White,  the  future  Lord 
Overtoun,  was  born  on  November  21,  1843.  ^^  ^^^^  °"^ 
of  a  family  of  seven,  of  whom  six  were  daughters,  and  he 
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came  exactly  in  the  middle.  Three  of  his  sisters  (of  whom 
one  was  born  in  Glasgow  and  two  at  Hayfield)  were  older 
than  he,  while  three  (all  of  whom  were  jjorn  at  Hayfield) 
were  younger.  Two  sisters,  it  may  here  be  mentioned, 
married  Free  Church  ministers — one  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Barrett,  of  Skirling,  and  the  other  the  Rev.  Mr.  Soraerville, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.  Somerville. 

Lord  Overtoun  received  the  whole  of  his  education  in 
Glasgow.  In  1851  he  was  sent  to  the  academy  started  by 
Mr.  Stow,  a  great  educationist,  and  the  head  of  which  at 
that  time  was  Mr.  James  Long.  He  continued  to  attend 
the  academy  till  he  went  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 

1859.  There  he  graduated 
M.A.,  taking  his  degree  in 
1864.  At  first  he  had  not 
intended  to  graduate ;  in- 
deed, it  was  not  till  the  last 
session  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  his  degree, 
and  he  worked  for  it  while 
engaged  at  business.  Per- 
haps the  class  he  liked  best 
was  the  Logic  Class,  which 
at  that  time  was  presided 
over  by  Professor  Robert 
Buchanan,  widely  known 
as  "  Logic  Bob."  He  won 
prizes,  however,  both  in 
Logic  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. During  part  of  the 
period  he  was  at  college  he 
came  into  close  personal 
contact  with  Professor 
Thomson,  now  Lord  Kel- 
vin, under  whom  he  studied 
the  latter  subject,  working 
for  a  session  with  him  in 
his  laboratory.  In  1866, 
when  Professor  Thomson 
was  setting  out  on  his 
expedition  in  the  Great 
Eastern  to  lay  the  Atlantic 
cable,  the  future  Lord 
Overtoun  applied  to  him 
for  a  post  as  assistant 
electrician,  and  it  was  only  owing  to  his  having  been  too 
late  in  making  his  application  that  he  did  not  have  a ' 
share  in  that  great  undertaking. 

Mr.  White's  intention  was  that  his  son  should  eventually 
enter  the  firm  in  which  he  himself  was  a  partner,  and  with 
this  object  Lord  Overtoun  received  a  sound  business 
training.  He  was  for  a  year  in  the  office  of  his  uncle's  firm 
of  Messrs.  Mackenzie  &  Aitken,  accountants,  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  instructed  in  the  keeping  of  accounts.  There- 
after he  was  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Leisler  Bock  &  Co.,  a  firm  of  Continental  and  home 
merchants  carrying  on  a  very  large  business,  and  having 
connections  all  over  the  Continent.  After  that  he  went  into 
the  oflSce  of  his  father's  firm  of  Messrs.  John  &  James 
White,  and  in  1867  was  assumed  a  partner. 

Meanwhile,  considerable  changes  had  taken  place. 
In  1859  Mr.  James  White  purchased  the  estate  of  Overtoun, 
in  Dumbartonshire.  He  came  to  be  interested  in  this 
estate  in  consequence  of  its  proximity  to  that  of  Barnhil', 
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where  his  wife 
had  spent  a 
great  part  of  her 
childhood,  and 
for  which  she 
had  a  great 
affection.  Barn- 
hill  belonged  to 
her  father,  Sheriff 
Campbell,  he 
having  inherited 
it  from  his  uncle 
Walter  Colqu- 
h  o  u  n .  AV  h  e  n 
Overtoun  came 
into  the  market, 
Mr.  White  ac- 
quired it  from 
its  then  pro- 
prietor, Mr. 
Gabriel  Lang. 
At  that  time  the 
estate  consisted 
of     about     900 


acres   or   so,  but   it    has   been   greatly 

extended  as  well  as  improved  from  time 

to    time,   and   now    embraces   an  area 

not  much  under   3,000   acres.      There 

was   no    mansion-house   on    the   estate 

when  Mr.  White  purchased  it,  and  he 

at  once  set  about  the  erection  of  one. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of 

note  that  he  employed  as  his  architect 

Mr.   James   Smith,    the   father    of    the 

unhappy  Madelaine  Smith,  whose  trial 

created  such  a  sensation   at   the   time, 

and  whose  case  figures  prominently   in 

the  criminal  annals  of  Scotland.     After 

his  daughter's  trial  Mr.  Smith's  business 

fell  away,  and  he  was  profoundly  grateful 

to   Mr.   White  for  the  work  which  the 

latter  entrusted  to  him.     He   certainly 

accomplished  the  work  in  a  way  which 

reflects  credit  on  his  professional  capacity.     After  careful 

consideration,  a  magnificent  site  was  selected,  and  on  this 

site  there  was  built  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Scotch  Baronial 

style  of  architecture.     The  grounds  were  laid  out  under  the 

guidance  of  Mr.  Edward  Kemp,  of  Birkenhead,  a  well-known 

landscape  gardener,  but  Mr.  White  himself,  who  had  a  fine 

taste  in  the  laying  out  of  land,  personally  superintended  all 

•that  was  done.     Overtoun  was  transformed,  and  when  Mr. 

White   left  Hay  field  in   1863   he  brought  his  family  to  a 

splendid  home,  surrounded  by  beautiful  policies. 

The  same  year  in  which  Lord  Overtoun  became  a 
partner  in  his  father's  firm  witnessed  another  and  still 
more  momentous  event  in  his  life.  In  1867  he  married 
Grace,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  James  H.  McClure, 
solicitor,  Glasgow,  a  lady  who  has  proved  a  true  help- 
mate to  him  in  the  years  which  have  since  passed,  and 
who  has  taken  a  keen  and  active  interest  in  all  those 
religious  and  philanthropic  schemes  with  which  his  lordship 
has  been  and  is  identified.  After  their  marriage  they  lived 
at  Crosslet,  near  Dumbarton,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Overtoun.  This  house  was  built  by  Humphrey  W. 
Campbell,  a  grand-uncle  of  Lord  Overtoun,  who  was 
Sheriff-Substitute  of  Dumbarton,  and  here  Lord  and  Lady 
Overtoun  (then   Mr.  and    Mrs.   White)   continued  to  live 


till  their  removal  to  Overtoun  about  twelve  years  ago, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  spent  at  Barnhill. 
Crosslet  still  belongs  to  Lord  Overtoun,  and  it  may 
be  noted  in  passing  that  it  is  now  tenanted  by  Dr. 
Jacks,  ex-M.P. 

About  two  years  after  he  was  married  Lord  Overtoun 
went  on  a  business  mission  to  the  Continent,  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  They  expected  to  be  absent  six  weeks  ;  in 
reality  they  were  away  six  months.  Greece  and  Turkey 
were  visited,  and  Lord  Overtoun  came  into  close  contact 
with  the  Unspeakable.  For  some  two  months  the  two 
travellers  were  on  the  Island  of  Negropont,  and  there 
Lord  Overtoun  was  nearly  captured  by  brigands.  He 
has  travelled  a  good  deal  since  then,  and  has  had  many 
and  varied  experiences,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has 
ever  had  an  experience  quite  so  sensational  or  so  alarming 
as  that  which  he  had  in  Negropont. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  recall  the  fact  that  Lord 
Overtoun  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  the 
Disruption.  In  a  sense  his  affection  for  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  inherited.  His 
father  and  mother  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  Ten  Years' 
Conflict,  and  when  the  Disruption  took  place  they  "came 
out "  of  the  Established  Church.  The  step  was  specially 
painful  to  them,  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
they  were  the  only  members  of  their 
respective  families  who  left  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  but,  faithful  to  their  prin- 
ciples, they  sacrificed  their  personal 
feelings  to  their  religious  convictions. 
Their  son  may  be  said  to  have  been 
cradled  in  the  Free  Church,  and  certainly, 
throughout  his  life,  that  Church  has  had 
no  more  faithful  member,  no  more 
staunch  defender,  and  no  more  liberal 
supporter  than  Lord  Overtoun.  When 
at  Hayfield  his  family  belonged  to  the 
Free  Church  at  Rutherglen,  of  which 
the  Rev.  James  Munro  was  minister 
and  even  at  this  early  period  Lord 
Overtoun  took  an  active  part  in  Church 
work.      At    Rutherglen    he    became    a 
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Sunday  -  school 
teacher,  and  in 
this  work  he  was 
engaged  for 
several  years 
prior  to  the  re- 
moval of  the 
family  to  Over- 
toun. When 
that  event  hap- 
pened, in  1863, 
the  family  be- 
came connected 
with  the  Free 
High  Church  in 
Dumbarton,  of 
which  the  Rev. 
John  Tait  (who 
died  only  a  few 
months  ago)  had 
just  become 
minister,  and  of 
which  the  Rev. 
A.    S.     Inch    is 
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now  pastor.  Lord  Overloun  at  once  threw  himself  into 
the  active  work  of  the  congregation.  In  1870  he  under- 
took to  conduct  the  Bible  class  in  connection  with  the 
Church,  and  this  class  he  has  carried  on  for  more  than 
thirty-two  years,  and  is  still  carrying  on,  with  conspicuous 
success.  When  he  began  there  were  sixty-nine  members ; 
now  the  class 
numbers  nearly 
five  hundred 
members.  A 
vast  amount  of 
good  has  been 
done  through  its 
means,  and  a 
great  many 
young  people 
have  received 
lifelong  benefits 
from  the  teach- 
ing and  from  the 
quiet,  unostenta- 
tious work  of 
Lord  Overtoun 
in  connection 
with  it.  For 
many  years  Lord 
Overtoun  has 
been  an  elder  in 
the  Free  (now 
United  Free) 
High  Church, 
Dumbarton,  and 
has  taken  a  close 
interest  in  all  its 
affairs.  He  re- 
cently provided 
a  large  Mission 
Hall,  and,  with 
a  brother-elder, 
gave  a  fine  organ 
to  the  church. 
But  his  interest, 
it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say,  has 
not  been  con- 
fined to  the 
particular  con- 
gregation of 
which  he  is  a 
member.  That 
interest  has  been 
extended  to  all 
that  concerns  the 
denomination. 
He  has  given 
generously  of  his 
time,  his  energy, 

and  his  means.  In  1893  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Jubilee  celebrations  of  the  Free  Church.  A  strong 
advocate  of  the  Union  of  the  Free  and  Unitcii  Presby- 
terian Churches,  he  also  gave  valuable  assistance  in 
bringing  about  that  Union.  At  the  Union  Assembly  in 
the  Waverley  Market  he  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Principal  Rainy  as  Moderator  of  the  first  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Free  Church,  and  otherwise  took  part  in  the 
proceedings.  At  that  Assembly  an  impetus  was  given  to 
Home   and    Foreign    Mission   work,  and  it   fell   to   Lord 
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Overtoun  to  move  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Foreign  Mission  enterprise.  The  subject  i.s  one 
which  lies  near  to  his  heart,  and  Lord  Overtoun  supijortcd 
his  motion  with  a  speech  marked  by  great  earnestness. 
His  lordship  is  a  member  of  several  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  United  Free  Church,  and  while,  as  has 

been  said,  he 
takes  an  interest 
in  all  that 
concerns  the 
welfare  of  the 
denomination, 
the  work  of 
Home  and 
Foreign  Missions 
appeal  in  an 
esi^ecial  manner 
to  his  sympa- 
thies. 

Of  all  the 
influences  which 
mould  and  affect 
our  lives  none  is 
so  powerful  as 
the  influence  of 
Home  Lord 
Overtoun  had 
the  inestimable 
privilege  of  being 
trained  in  an 
atmosphere  of 
real  and  earnest 
godliness,  and 
his  lordship 
gladly  acknow- 
ledges his  in- 
debtedness to 
the  example  and 
the  precepts  of 
a  pious  father 
and  a  saintly 
mother.  I  n  - 
sensibly  almost 
he  was  affected 
by  the  religious 
spirit  which  per- 
vaded his  father's 
household.  His 
early  training 
was  all  in  the 
direction  of 
spiritual  fervour 
and  practical 
Christianity.  In 
reckoning  the 
other  influences 
which  have 
affected  him,  next  in  importance  to  that  of  his  father's 
home  comes  the  deep  religious  impressions  which  he 
received  in  his  college  days — in  1859  and  i860,  durmg 
the  period  of  the  "  Irish  Revival."  And  there  also  falls 
to  be  mentioned  the  mission  conducted  by  Mr.  Moody 
in  1874.  Lord  and  Lady  Overtoun,  both  of  whom 
took  a  large  share  of  work  in  connection  with  that  great 
Revival,  were  then  thrown  into  the  heart  of  Christian  work 
all  over  the  country. 

One  of  the  immediate  and  lasting  results  in  Glasgow  of 
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Mr.      Moody's 
great      mission 
of     1874     was 
the       organisa- 
tion of  that  im- 
portant scheme 
of        Christian 
enterprise  with 
which     Lord 
O  ve  r  t  o  u  n's 
name  has  ever 
since    been 
closely         and 
honourably 
identified.  The 
committee 
which  had  been 
formed  for  the 
purpose       of 
making       and 
carrying       out 
the        arrange- 
ments  in  con- 
nection      with 
Mr.   Moody's  visit,   instead  of  being  disbanded  after  the 
evan"elist  had  left,  was  organised  as  an  association  represent- 
ing all  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Glasgow,  and  assumed 
as  its  title  "  The  Glasgow  United  Evangelistic  Association." 
Its   first    President    was    Mr.    Alexander    Allan.     He    was 
succeeded  by  Lord  Overtoun,  who  has  been  President  ever 
since,  and  still  holds  the  office.     Few  outsiders  have  any 
conception  of  the  vastness  of  the  work  done  by  this  organi- 
sation through  its  various  agencies.     Its  headquarters  are  in 
the  Bible  Training  Institute.     Since  1874  it  has  raised  over 
^^350,000,  apart  from  valuable  gifts  which  it  has  received 
otherwise  than  in  money.      I   have  not  the  exact  figures 
for  last  year,  but  the  total  receipts  in  igoi  amounted  to  no 
less  than  £25,']44,  while  the  expenditure  was  ^21,915. 
The  ordinary  income  alone  was  ;^i 8,546,  and  the  ordinary 
expenditure  ;^i8, 235.    The  three  great  ideals  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  Preparation,  Evangelisation,  and  Amelioration,  and 
to  carry  out  these  ideals  over  a  dozen  agencies  are  at  work  in 
connection  with  the  organisation.     The  Noon  Prayer  Meet- 
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ing,  which  was  instituted   on  January  5,    1874,   has  been 
steadily  maintained.     Held  in  the  Bible  Training  Institute, 
in  Bothweir Street,  it  is  presided  over  and  addressed  by 
ministers,  missionaries,  and  laymen  belonging  to,  virtually, 
all  denominations.     In  none  of  the  branches  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's work,  however,  is  there  witnessed  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  denominational  spirit,  and  to  this,  undoubtedly, 
may  be  traced,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  great  success 
which  has  been  attained.     Under  the  head  of  Preparation 
alone  something  like  _;^5,ooo  a  year  is  spent.     The  work 
of  Evangelisation  is  conducted  in  the  Tent   Hall,   in   the 
historic  Saltmarket,  which  was  erected  in   1876  by  public 
subscription,  at  a  cost  of  over  ^^17,000;  in  the  Bethany 
Hall,  in  the  East  End ;  and  in  the  Mizpah  Hall,  near  the 
Central  Railway  Station.     There  are  missions  for  the  young 
as  well  as  for  adults,  and  in  the  three  large  halls  specified 
direct  aggressive  work  is  carried  on,   the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  estimated.     In  the  Mizpah  Band  there  are  some 
five       hundred       converted 
drunkards.  The  Evangelistic 
work    embraces   the    Bonar 
Memorial    Mission    to    the 
Jews,  which  was  taken  over 
by  the  Association  in  1893. 
The  total  expenditure  under 
the  head  of   Evangelisation 
amounts  to  over   ^3,000  a 
year.      Closely   allied    with 
this  work  is  that  of  Amelio- 
ration— in  fact,  the  alliance 
is  so  close  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  two,  for  the 
work  of  amelioration  is  also 
of  the  nature  of  evangelistic 
work.     There  is  the  Sabbath 
Morning  Free  Breakfast,  the 
average  attendance  at  which 
is  about  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons.    Then   there   are  the 
Gla-igow     Poor      Children's 
Sabbath  Dinner,  the  average 

attendance  at  which  is  over  two  thousand ;  the  Poor 
Children's  Day  Refuges,  designed  to  supply  the  place  of 
home  where  sickness,  want  of  work,  or 
some  such  cause  has  brought  a  family 
into  tem|)orary  distress  ;  and  the  Cripple 
Children's  League  of  Kindness.  Con- 
nected with  the  Association  there  are  also 
a  "  Weary  Workers'  Rest  "  at  Dunoon  ; 
Homes  for  Destitute  Children  at  Sah- 
coats ;  and  Poor  Children's  Fresh  Air 
Fortnight  Homes.  Of  these  last  Homes 
there  are  twelve,  all  of  which,  with  one 
exception,  belong  to  the  Association. 
Poor  and  needy  Glasgow  children  are 
sent  to  them  for  a  fortnight,  and  in  this 
way  some  eight  thousand  children  are 
benefited  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Be- 
tween ^6,000  and  jr^i,ooo  are  spent  on 
the  Fresh  Air  Fortnight  Homes,  but 
many  donations  in  kind  are  received 
which  cannot  figure  in  a  financial  state- 
ment. There  is  a  scheme  for  a  Mothers' 
Day  in  the  country,  and  there  are  other 
schemes  also ;  but  sufficient  has  been  said 
to  indicate  to  some  extent  the  vastness 
of     the     organisation     of    which     Lord 
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Overtoun  is  the  head  not  merely  in  name  but  in  reality, 
and  which  he  supports  munificently.  He  is  Convener 
of  the  Executive,  Convener  of  the  Bil)le  Training  In- 
stitute Committee,  and  a  member  of  all  the  other 
committees  which  carry  on  the  various  schemes  of  the 
Association,  besides  being  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Kible  Training  Institute  and  of  the  Homes.  In  all 
the  concerns  of  the  Association,  and  all  its  numerous 
agencies,  he  takes  not  only  a  keen  interest  but  also  an 
active  part.  Certainly  no  account  of  his  lordship's  life 
and  work  would  be  complete  which  f;iiled  to  give  a  very 
prominent  i)lace  to  his  conntction  and  his  work  with 
the  Glasgow  United  Evangelistic  A.ssociation. 

While  deeply  interested  in  Christian  work  at  home, 
Lord  Overtoun,  as  has  been  indicated,  is  no  less  con- 
cerned with  Foreign  Missions,  and  is  Chairman  of  the 
Livingstonia  Mission,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  in 
Glasgow.  This  mission  is  under  the  management  of  a 
special  committee  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of 
the  United  Free  Church.  Its  field  of  operations  is  on 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa,  in  Central  Africa  (now 
under  a  British  Protectorate),  and  four  branches  of 
work  are  conducted— evangelistic  work,  medical  mission 
work,  educational  work,  and  the  training  of  natives  in 
iill  kinds  of  trades.  The  Livingstonia  Mission  occupies 
a  warm  place  in  Lord  Overtoun's  heart. 

In  Lady  Overtoun,  as  has  been  .said,  her  husband 
has  a  true  helpinate.  Her  ladyship  is  and  has  ever 
been  in  full  sympathy  with  him  in  all  the  religious  and 
philanthropic  work  in  which  he  engaged.  Long  ago 
they  began  such  work  together  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
first  home.      Lady  Overtoun   is  President  for  Scotland 


of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  At  Dum- 
barton there  is  a  large  branch  of  the  Association,  having 
about  si.x  hundred  members,  and  her  ladyship  presented 
the  branch  a  few  years  ago  with  a  fine  Institute,  having 
some  twenty  bed-rooms,  besides  reading  and  other  rooms. 

Mr.  James  White,  Lord  Overtoun's  father,  was  a  staunch 
Liberal,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  politics.  The  son  has 
followed  in  the  father's  footsteps.  When  the  Party  split  in 
1886,  Lord  Overtoun  followed  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  was  one 
of  that  statesman's  most  prominent  supporters  in  the  West 
of  Scotland.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Dumbartonshire 
Liberal  Association,  and  is  also  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Scottish  Liberal  Association.  In  1889  he  received  a 
requisition,  signed  by  about  three  thousand  electors  of 
Dumbartonshire,  asking  him  to  stand  as  Liberal  candidate 
for  his  county,  but  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  accede  to 
the  request,  and  declined  the  proffered  honour.  He  was 
destined,  however,  within  a  very  few  years  to  become  one 
of  our  legislators — though  not  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
yet  in  "another  place."  In  1893  he  was  offered  and 
accepted  a  peerage.  The  letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  on  that  occasion  intimating  Her  Maje>ty's  pleasure  is 

interesting  : — 

10,  DowNiNc.   Street,  Whitehall, 
May  23,   1893. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, — Your  position  and  your  great  services 
to  philanthropy  as  well  as  to  the  public  cause  in  the 
political  arena  have  marked  you  out  as  one  who  may 
properly  receive  the  tender  of  high  public  honour.  It  is 
therefore  with  great  pleasure,  that  having  obtained  Her 
Majesty's  sanction  for  the  purpose,  I  am  now  able  to  place 
a  Barony  at  your  disposal.  I  sincerely  trust  you  may 
be  disposed  to  avail  yourself  of  this  great  distinction,  and 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  Faithfully  yours, 

W.    E.    GLAD.STONE. 


Pholo  by  La/ayctle,  London 

LADY    OVERTOUN    IN   THE   ROUES   SHE   WORE   AT  THE 
CORONATION 
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The  sheaves  of  congratulatory  letters  which  Lord  Overtoun 
received,  including  letters  from  men  of  every  shade  of 
political  opinion  and  religious  belief,  testify  to  the  general 
esteem  in  which  his  lordship  is  held. 

His  lordship  is  warmly  attached  to  his  beautiful  home 
at  Overtoun,  and  has  done  much  for  it  since  he  has 
occupied  it.  His  father  died  in  1884,  and  his  mother 
continued  to  live  at  Overtoun  till  her  death  in  January, 
1891.  The  mansion-house  was  then  completely  and 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  electric  lighting  introduced 
before  Lord  Overtoun  removed  to  it.  Later,  about 
five  years  ago,  a  magnificent  avenue  was  formed.  The 
original  approach  to  the  house  was  by  an  avenue  about 
half  a  mile  long,  from  the  village  of  Milton,  near  Bowling. 
Mr.  James  White  had  designed  an  approach  by  an  avenue 
starting  a  short  distance  from  Dumbarton,  but  this 
necessitated  the  purchase  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land. 
The  owner  had  disappeared  for  many  years,  and  nothing 
was  known  of  his  whereabouts,  but  the  state  of  the  law 
then  was  such  that  the  next  heir  could  not  dispose  of  the 
land.  After  the  Presumption  of  Life  Act  was  passed, 
arrangements  were  made  for  selling  the  property  to  Mr. 
White  ;  but  before  the  papers  could  be  signed  the 
proprietor  died,  and  his  successor  declined  to  part  with 
the  land.  So  matters  stood  till  about  seven  years  ago, 
when  the  owner  of  the  property  in  question  changed  his 
mind.  Lord  Overtoun  then  acquired  the  land,  and  a 
magnificent  avenue  was  formed  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long.  It  was  engineered  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner,  the  well- 
known  landscape  gardener,  and  two  years  were  spent  in  its 
construction.     The  avenue  forms  a  lovely  approach  to  the 


mansion-house,  steadily  rising  almost  the  whole  way  from 
the  time  one  passes  through  the  gates  at  the  Dumbarton 
road  till  the  house  is  reached.  The  house  itself  occupies  a 
magnificent  position,  commanding  from  its  windows  fine 
views  of  the  historic  Dumbarton  Rock,  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  and  of  the  hills  of  Renfrewshire,  Argyllshire,  and 
Dumbartonshire.  It  contains  many  fine  pictures  and 
works  of  art.  Nature  and  Art  have  combined  to  make 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  mansion  attractive.  The 
Overtoun  Burn  threads  its  way  through,  now  rushing 
along  with  loud  turmoil,  now  dashing  over  a  waterfall,  and 
now  gently  meandering  through  many  lovely  "bits."  Lord 
Overtoun  is  not  one  of  those  who  jealously  exclude  others 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  policies,  and  there  have  been 
many  gatherings  at  Overtoun. 

Coni^idcrate,  courteous,  and  affable.  Lord-  Overtoun  in- 
spires with  respect  and  esteem  all  who  come  into  personal 
contact  with  him.  Those  who  know  him  best  and  most  in- 
timately are  those  who  honour  and  admire  him  most.  His 
great  liberality  and  the  zeal  and  activity  he  displays  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Free  Church  and  of  the  numerous  organ- 
i.sations  with  which  he  is  connected  are,  as  has  been  said, 
well  known.  His  gifts  have  been  so  generous,  his  activity 
so  pronounced,  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  But  less  is 
known,  perhaps,  of  his  earnest  convictions,  his  personal  piety, 
and  the  work  which  he  performs  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  home.  He  is  still  on  the  sunny 
side  of  sixty,  vigorous  in  mind  and  in  body,  and  has  before 
him,  it  may  be  hoped,  many  years  of  activity  and  usefulness 
in  connection  with  the  schemes  with  which  he  has  been 
long  and  nobly  identified.  A.  Ireland  Robertson. 


Pluilo  by  Mc Isaac  <V  Riddle,  Oban 
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Helps    for    Sunday-School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS. 
By  Rev.  J.  Ossi.\n  Davies. 
May  3.— Aw//  arrested  (Acts  xxi.  30-39) 
Tidings  reached  the  Roman  captain  that  Pauls  life  was  in 
danger,  and  he   and  a  band  of  soldiers  went   to  the   rescue. 
What  a  sight— pagan  Rome  saving  the  Apostle  froin  the  anger 
of  his  own  kinsmen  1     The  mob  cried,  "Away  with  him  !"     It 
was  an  echo  of    Calvary.     Of  all  laws,  mob  law  is  the  most 
lawless.      What   a  pity  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem  !     Was  not 
Agabus   in  the  right  ?     No,  for  God  over-ruled  the  cruelty  of 
the  mob,  so  that  Paul  was  conveyed  to  Rome  at  Government 
expense.     By  going  to  Jerusalem,  he  had  a  chance  of  testifying 
before  Felix  and  Festus  and  Agrippa.     Rome  via  Jerusalem- 
such  is  the  Divine  order.    A  Jewish  mob  is  no  match  for  a  man 
who  is  linked  to  Omnipotence.     Those  Jews  built  better  than 
they  knew,  for  they  helped  to  bring  Paul  to  Rome. 

May  \o.  —  Thc  Plot  against  Paul  (Acts  xxiii.   12-22) 

Forty  desperadoes  resolved  to  murder  him  on  his  way  to 
court.  But  the  plot  leaked  out,  and  Paul's  nephew  heard  of  it, 
and  of  course  "blood  was  thicker  than  water."  There  was  a 
bit  of  the  uncle  in  the  nephew,  for  he  went  straight  to  head- 
quarters and  told  Captain  Lysias  all  that  he  knew.  Without 
the  help  of  the  nephew,  the  uncle  would  never  have  reached 
Rome  1 

The  Lord  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night,  and  said,  "  Fear 
not."  How  these  "  Fear  nots"  have  illumined  the  darkness  for 
myriads  of  saints  ! 

The  plotters  swore  that  they  would  eat  no  food  until  they 
had  killed  Paul.  The  plot  was  cleverly  laid  ;  but  it  failed 
utterly,  and  the  wrath  of  men  was  made  to  praise  the  Lord. 
You  cannot  kill  in  Jerusalem  a  man  whom  God  hath  appointed 
to  go  to  Rome.     The  terminus  must  be  reached  1 

May  17. — Paul  before  P~elix  (Acts  xxiv.  10-16,  24-26) 
Paul  was  a  diplomat  as  well  as  an  orator,  and  he   bravely 
maintained  his  innocence.     He  was  manly  without  being  rude, 
and  strong  without  being  brusque. 

Felix  and  Drusilla  sat  on  the  bench.  Felix  was  terrified  as  he 
heard  the  roll  of  the  judgment-thunders  in  the  preacher's  voice. 
He  trembled  like  the  aspen  ;  but  trembling  is  not  enough.  A 
faith  that  ends  in  trembling  is  a  poor,  feeble  thing.  His  con- 
version he  postponed  ;  but,  alas  :  the  "  convenient  season  " 
never  came.  What  a  fool  the  man  was  !  It  was  Christ  or 
Drusilla,  and  he  clung  to  Drusilla.  Unbelief  has  slain  its 
thousands,  but  delay  its  tens  of  thousands.  Believe  me,  "  the 
road  of  By-and-by  leads  to  the  town  of  Never." 

May  24. — Paul  before  Agrippa  (.Acts  xxvi.  19-29) 
Paul  was  a  man  of  iron  nerve.  He  faced  a  king,  a  princess, 
and  a  governor  without  a  treinor,  and  gave  them,  not  what  they 
liked,  but  what  they  needed.  It  was  a  magnificent  defence, 
and  yet  Festus  branded  him  a  madman  \  This  is  a  short  and 
easy  method  with  opponents  who  cannot  be  vanquished.  Paul's 
madness  was  the  highest  wisdom,  and  we  want  more  of  it. 
Who  is  the  madman  to-day—  Paul  or  Festus  ? 

Agrippa's  reply  to  Paul's  address  was  a  sneer — "  Almost 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  That  "almost"  cost 
him  his  soul  I  "  Almost,  but  lost  " — this  is  the  history  of  Lot's 
wife,  and  the  foolish  virgins,  and  Herod,  and  Pilate,  and  Felix, 
and  millions  more  !  Within  an  ace  of  eternal  life,  and  yet  to 
miss  it  !     Let  our  motto  be,  "  Now  or  never." 

May  31. —  The  Life-pjving  Spirit  (Romans  viii.  1-14) 
What  a  contrast  between  chapters  seven  and  eight.  In  the 
one  we  have  the  doleful  cry,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  "  and  in  the  other 
we  have  the  triumphant  prean,  "  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect  ? "  There  you  have  all  the  difference 
between  the  flesh-controlled  and  the  Spirit-controlled  man. 
There  is  no  condemnation,  because  God  has  nothing  against 
them.  The  law  could  not  make  them  righteous,  but  where  the 
law  failed  the  Holy  Spirit  succeeded.  "Unless  we  crucify  the 
flesh,  it  will  crucify  us."  Dethrone  the  flesh,  and  invite  the 
ijpirit  to  be  an  eternal  Guest  in  your  soul  ! 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

By   Rev.   H.   Elvet   Le\vis 

May  l.—  The  Prodigal  and  his  Brother  (Luke  xv.   20  32) 

The  younger  brother  had  no  excuse  for  his  wastefulness  ;  but 

neither  had  the  elder  brother  for  his  hardness.    Both  gave  their 

father  pain,  because   the   relation   of  each   to  the   father  was 

wrong.     We  cannot  be  true  brothers  until  we  are  true  sons  of 

God. 

To  be  without  the  Father's  mind  is  to  starve  the  soul.  In 
forsaking  his  father,  one  catr.e  to  the  husks  ;  the  other,  in  his 
churlishness,  missed  the  feast.  One  had  been  homeless  in  a  far 
counti-y  ;  the  other  was  homeless  on  the  door-step  of  home. 
Whatever  a  man  may  be,  he  is  not  right  until  he  is  right  with 
God. 

May  \o.-—The  Story  of  Zaccheeus  (Luke  xix.  i-io) 
"  He  was  to  pass  that  way."  It  is  not  enough  to  feel  an 
undefined  interest  in  Jesus  :  we  must  learn  to  know  what  are 
His  ways,  and  seek  Him  there.  Difficulties?  There  is  no 
difficulty  on  the  road  where  He  passes  which  faith  cannot 
overcome.     No  road  of  His  is  without  its  sycamore. 

Godet  explains  that  Zacchnsus  had  been  accustomed  to 
restore  some  of  his  income  before  he  met  Christ  :  what  Christ 
did  was  to  inci-ease  his  sense  of  compensation,  and  change- 
what  was  a  mei-e  duty  into  a  joy.  This  would  accord  with  Mr. 
Moody's  plan  of  teaching  Christian  people  to  give  till  they  felt 
it,  and  then  to  give  still  more  until  they  diditt  feel  it— for  the 
delight  of  giving. 

May  \-j.—How  a  Boy  sen'ed  Christ  (John  vi.  5-14) 
{A  Meeting  nvith  the  Juniors) 
He  appears  without  a  history,  without  even  a  name  ;  only  his 
five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  But  he  helped  Christ,  in 
whose  hand  no  gift  is  too  small.  The  manger  in  which  He  was 
laid,  the  fishing-boat  from  which  He  preached,  the  sparrow  of 
which  He  spoke,  the  two  mites  which  He  counted  into  a 
farthing— how  He  has  changed  the  meaning  of  them  all  1 

Christ  Hill  fiml  .1  way  ; 
how,  we  seldom  know  :  it  is  enough  that  He  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  fragments,  the  Redeemer  of  our  few  loaves. 

Keep  tliou,  dear  child,  thine  early  word  ; 
Bring  Him  thy  best  :  who  knows  but  He 
For  His  eternal  board 
May  take  some  gift  of  thee'i 

May  2/^.— Power  and  Prayer  (Mark  ix.  14-29) 
The  brilliant  sequence  of  new  inventions  leaves  undisturbed 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy— power  to  be  given  must 
be  somehow  received.  Speaking  of  radium,  the  latest  marvel, 
and  its  perpetual  omission  of  heat.  Sir  William  Crookes  says 
that  though  its  method  of  replenishing  its  energy  is  as  yet 
unexplained,  it  probably  uses  for  the  purpose  the  movements  of 
the  air-molecules  surrounding  it.  This  universal  lesson  of 
Nature  has  its  spiritual  counterpart.  The  constant  warmth  and 
power  of  the  soul  can  come  only  from  a  constant  supply.  The 
power  must  be  faithfully  replenished.  When  our  communion 
with  God  is  broken,  our  power  of  communicating  God's  gift  is 
weakened. 

May  31. — An  Evening  with  Polynesian  Missions 
(Isa.  xlii.   1-12) 

It  shows  what  various  instruments  God  uses  for  carrying  on 
His  work  when  we  recall  that  it  was  the  voyages  and  murder  of 
Captain  Cook  which  gave  the  first  dream  of  a  Polynesian 
mission  to  William  Carey. 

"Tahiti  in  1 8 10,"  says  Mr.  Lovett,  "was  wholly  heathen; 
to-day  she  is  among  the  semi-civilised  nations,  with  strong 
elements  of  Christian  growth  and  culture.  New  Guinea  in  1870 
was  a  terra  incognita,  wholly  in  darkness,  cruelty,  and  savagery 
of  the  worst  kind  ;  to-day  she  is  full  of  points  of  light,  from 
which  the  light  will  shine  out  more  and  evermore  unto  the 
perfect  day." 
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The   Successor   of   ^*Q*   H/' 

MR.  J.  E.  K.  STUDD  AT  THE  POLYTECHNIC 


SOME  of  the  world's  greatest  leaders  have  been  re- 
proached because  they  trained  no  successors.  The 
reproach  is  unjust,  for  the  highest  gifts  are  never  transferable, 
and  even  Mr.  Valiant,  while  bequeathing  his  sword  "  to  him 
that  shall  come  after  me,"  was  obliged  to  leave  his  courage 
and  skill  "to  him  that  can  get  it."  There  are  only  a  few 
men  who  have  been  able  to  inspire  young  disciples  with 
such  enthusiasm  that  the  work  which  they  founded  lasts  on^ 
governed  by  the  original  ideas  and  controlled  by  the  first 
methods,  into  a  second  and  third  generation.  Perhaps  in 
after-years  it  may  be  seen  that  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Quintin 
Hogg's  services  to  London  was  the  training  of  Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Studd,  who  for  sixteen  years  has  been  an  honorary  worker, 
and  has  now  in  that  capacity  taken  over  the  heavy  burden 
of  the  President's  office,  and  is  carrying  on  the  Polytechnic 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  his  predecessor. 

On  visiting  Mr.  Studd  one  afternoon  before  Easter, 
I  expected  to  be  taken  into  a  large  and  comfortably 
furnished  private  office,  such  a  room  as  is  everywhere 
reserved  for  the  head  of  a  business  firm.  I  knew  that 
seventeen  thousand  members  and  students  passed  through 
the  institution  every  year,  and  this  involves  so  much 
coming  and  going,  such  an  endless  variety  of  detailed 
organising,  that  I  felt  sure  the  President  would  issue  orders 
from  his  private  sanctum,  where  one,  two,  or  three  secre- 
taries might  attend 
him.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, I  was  shown 
into  a  long,  narrow 
apartment  divided 
here  and  there  by  par- 
titions, and  occupied 
by  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons.  Shelves 
rose  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  and  these  were 
covered  with  ledgers, 
books  of  reference, 
and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  City  office. 
At  a  roll-top  desk,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance-door,  sat  tlie 
President,  and  some 
way  beyond  at  another 
desk  was  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Mitchell.  The 
room  was  a  humming 
hive  of  industry,  and 
I  asked  the  President 
whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  have 
our  conversation  in  a 
less  crowded  spot. 
"  But  I  have  no  private 
room  of  my  own,"  he 
replied.  "This  desk 
is  the  one  place  that 
belongs  to  me  in  the 
whole  building."  This 
fact  was  of  itself  a 
revelation  as  to  Poly- 
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technic  arrangements  and  habits.  Here  no  man  lives  to 
himself.  Brothcrliness  in  the  widest  sense  is  the  rule  of 
this  great  institution.  The  President  sits  in  the  .same  room 
with  clerks  and  shorthand  writers,  and  is  so  accustomed  to 
concentrate  his  mind  on  the  business  of  the  hour  that  he 
can  give  interviews,  write  articles,  and  dictate  letters  while 
all  around  there  is  murmuring,  whispering,  and  movement 
to  and  fro.  The  central  office  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  Mr.  Studd  is  easily  accessible  to  callers.  When  the 
strain  of  the  work  bears  too  heavily  upon  him,  he  seeks 
rest  and  quiet  in  his  own  home. 

Mr.  Studd's  Early  Life 

Mr.  Studd  was  born  at  Netheravon,  in  Wiltshire,  in  a 
house  which  his  father  rented  from  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  village  of  Netheravon 
is  not  far  from  Salisbury,  and  visitors  to  Stonehenge  often 
drive  through  it.  Mr.  Studd's  father  was  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  in  1866  won  the  Grand  National  with  his  horse 
"Salamander."  In  1874  he  came  under  Mr.  Moody's 
influence,  and  used  constandy  to  hear  him  at  the  Opera 
House  in  London.  His  life  was  completely  changed,  and 
he  became  an  earnest  Christian  worker.  His  home  was 
now  at  Tedworth  House,  not  far  from  Andover,  and  he 
frequently    organised    meetings    in    the    villages    around, 

though  he  never  ad- 
dressed them  himself. 
He  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  Church  of 
England,  but  was  to 
the  last  a  man  of 
broad  and  indepen- 
dent views.  His  boys 
were  too  young  to 
come  into  personal 
contact  with  the 
.American  evangelist, 
though  they  some- 
times heard  him  at  the 
Haymarket.  Six  of 
them  were  at  Eton 
between  1872  and 
1893,  and  there  they 
distinguished  them- 
selves especially  at 
cricket,  every  one  being 
in  the  Eleven.  Three 
were  together  in  the 
Eton  Cricket  Eleven 
in  1877  and  afterwards 
in  the  Cambridge 
Elevens  of  1881  and 
1882. 

Mr,  Moody's 
Influence 

On  leaving  Eton 
Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Studd 
was  for  two  years  in  a 
business  house  in 
Mincing  I^me,  and 
in  October,   1880,  he 
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proceeded  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  One  of  his 
friends  in  these  days  was  Mr.  Stanley  Smith,  who  with 
Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  did  a  remarkable  work  among  the  Edin- 
burgli  students,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Professor 
Henry  Drummond.  Stanley  Smith,  like  the  Studd  brothers, 
was  a  keen  athlete,  and  distinguished  himself  particularly 
at  rowing,  being  stroke  of  the  Cambridge  University  Eight. 
He  afterwards,  along  with  C.  T.  Studd,  went  out  as  a 
missionary  to  China,  an  event  which  caused  the  intensest 
interest  in  Society  as  well  as  religious  circles. 

The  future  President  of  the  Polytechnic  came  to 
know  Mr.  Moody  on  his  visit  to  Cambridge  in  the 
spring  of  1883.  On  his  first  Sunday  night  there  was  a 
gathering  of  about  twelve  hundred  undergraduates  at  the 
Guildhall.  A  section  of  them  had  come  determined  to 
interrupt  the  proceedings,  and  every  remark  of  Mr. 
Moody's  was  received  with  ironical  applause.  For  some 
days  it  seemed  as  if  the  mission  might  be  a  failure. 
The  dons, 
with  few  ex- 
ceptions,were 
indifferent. 
But  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr. 
Moody  to  call 
a  meeting  of 
mothers,  at 
which  earnest 
prayer  was 
offered  for 
the  under- 
grad  ua  t  e  s. 
A  d  dre  s  s  e  s 
specially  for 
them  were 
given  in  the 
Gymnasium, 
and  at  last 
the  indiffer- 
ence melted, 
and  on  one 
memorabl  e 
evening  thirty 
young  men 
went  into  the 
enquiry- 
room.     The 

meeting  on  the  Sunday  following  was  quite  extraordi- 
nary. Some  1,700  undergraduates  listened  spell-bound, 
and  the  spiritual  results  were  striking  and  permanent.  Mr. 
Studd  speaks  with  true  regard  of  Mr.  Moody's  character 
and  influence,  describing  him  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment, 
warm  heart,  and  conspicuous  tact. 

Mr.  Studd  ventured  to  give  his  first  religious  address 
at  a  cottage  meeting.  "  It  lasted  five  minutes,"  says  the 
President,  "but  to  me  these  five  minutes  seemed  an 
hour."  Mr.  Moody  was  anxious  that  the  young  men  who 
had  received  help  through  his  services  should  form  a  club 
in  London,  and  he  wished  Mr.  Studd  to  take  the  secretary- 
ship. No  regular  premises  were  available,  and  Mr.  Quintin 
Hogg  kindly  offered  to  place  his  house,  No.  5.  Cavendish 
Square,  at  the  club's  disposal.  This  was  Mr.  Studd's 
first  introduction  to  the  man  with  whom  he  was  to  labour 
through  so  many  happy  years.  The  proposal  of  the 
club  proved  impracticable,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned, 
but  Mr.  Hogg  invited  the  young  Cambridge  graduate  to 
help  him  at  the   Polytechnic,  and  in  February,   1885,  the 
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offer  was  accepted.  In  1884  Mr.  Studd  married  Miss 
Hilda  Beauchamp,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
and  the  Hon.  Lady  Beauchamp,  of  Langley  Park, 
Norwich.  Mrs.  Studd  has  ever  taken  an  active  personal 
interest  in  Polytechnic  matters,  more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Young  Women's  Branch.  Mr.  C.  T. 
Studd,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  China  in  connection  with 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  was  working  in  the  Shansi 
province,  which  has  recently  been  ravaged  by  the  Boxers. 
After  ten  years  he  returned  home  invalided,  and  is  now 
in  India,  presiding  over  the  Union  Church  at  Ootacamund, 
in  the  Madras  Presidency.  His  work  lies  chiefly  among 
the  P^uropeans  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  the  tea  and  indigo 
planters,  many  of  whom  are  wholly  cut  off  from  spiritual 
influences.  At  the  recent  Durbar  he  was  invited  by  his 
old  Eton  school  companion  Lord  Curzon  to  Delhi  to  take 
part  in  a  cricket  match.  When  the  time  came  the  match 
was  not  a  success,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable  ground, 

but  Mr.  Studd 
enjoyed  meet- 
ing a  number 
of  old  friends. 
For  eigh- 
teen  years 
Mr.  J.  E.  K. 
Studd  was 
intimately 
ass  ociate  d 
with  Quintin 
Hogg.  His 
friend  Mr. 
Robert  Mit- 
chell has  been 
even  longer 
connected 
with  the  Poly. 
At  the  me- 
morial service 
on  January  25 
Mr.  Mitchell 
said  he  was 
glad  to  be 
able  to  stand 
before  this 
great  gather- 
ing as  one  of 
Mr.  Hogg's 
boys.  All  he  was  and  all  the  success  he  had  achieved  in 
life  he  owed,  humanly  speaking,  to  Q.  H.  "  What  power 
he  had  over  us  boys  ! "  said  Mr.  Mitchell.  "  I  remember 
in  the  old  days  Jem  Nichols,  as  wild  a  character  as  one 
ever  met,  and  yet  whose  heart  had  been  softened  and 
his  life  changed  by  the  gentle  teaching  of  our  friend.  I 
remember  once  saying,  '  Well,  Jem,  how  are  you  getting 
along  now?'  His  reply  was  splendid:  'Bob,  I  have  a 
bit  of  trouble  in  keeping  straight,  but,  thank  God !  all 
is  well.  You  see,  I  carry  a  photo  of  Q.  H.  with  me  always, 
and  whenever  I  am  tempted,  I  just  take  this  out,  and  his 
look  is  a  wonderful  help,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
able  to  overcome  all.'  " 

Mr.  Hogg  was  beloved  by  his  colleagues  not  less  than 
by  his  boys.  When  he  returned  from  his  occasional  visits 
to  the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Studd  and  Mr.  Mitchell  would 
gather  the  boys  together  so  as  to  plan  a  surprise  for  him. 
One  boy  would  be  given  a  new  song  to  learn,  others  recita- 
tions, classes  and  gatherings  would  be  kept  up  to  the  marki 
and  a  bright  welcome    home  was  always  prepared.      Mr 
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Hogg's  portrait  hangs  in  the  entrance  hall,  and  his  spirit 
still  rules  this  wonderful  establishment  in  all  its  many 
branches.  As  the  new  President  says,  "When  a  great 
leader  is  removed,  there  are  two  ways  of  meeting  the  loss. 
We  may  fold  our  hands  in  indolent  regret,  or  we  may  bravely 
accept  the  legacy  he  has  handed  on  to  us  and  resolve  that 
in  our  hands  the  work  shall  not  suffer.  It  is  the  latter 
course  that  we  have  taken,  for  we  feel  that  we  have  received 
a  sacred  trust.  Our  purpose  is  not  only  to  carry  on  the 
routine  business  of  the  Poly.,  but  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
the  place.  Mr.  Hogg  believed  that  there  were  four  sides 
to  every  man's  life  —  the  spiritual,  the  physical,  the 
intellectual,  and  the  social.  On  these  four  lines  our 
institution  is  carried  on.  Every  member  is  allowed  to 
develop,  as  he  pleases,  on  any  or  all  of  these  lines.  If  he 
develops  along  all  four,  we  believe  he  will  grow  up  a  well- 
balanced  man.  If  he  neglects  one  or  other  of  them,  he  will 
to  that  e.xtent  be  lop-sided  and  ill-balanced."  Mr.  Studd  is 
helped  in  his  important  duties  by  the  body  of  managers,  who 
remain  as  they  were  before  the  late  President's  death.  The 
governing  body  includes  such  well-known  people  as  Alder- 
man Beachcroft,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bevan,  Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle,  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Hadden,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Sir  Owen  Roberts, 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  and  Mr.  Howard  Moody, 
besides  others  equally  distinguished  in  London  social 
and  municipal  life.  Amongst  the  students  themselves 
there  is  intense  loyalty  to  the  Polytechnic.  Some  remain 
connected  with  it  for  ten,  tv/enty,  or  even  thirty  years, 
while  others  come  and  go.  Letters  are  cons'antly  received 
from  members  expressing  gratitude  for  help  they  have 
received.  Mr.  Studd  showed  me  one  which  had  lately 
reached  him.  "I  feel,"  said  the  writer,  "that  I  cannot 
close  this  letter  without  giving  my  testimony  to  the  help 
the    Poly,    has    been    to    me.       I    thank    God    from    the 


bottom  of  my  heart  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  this  in 
London,  and  that  I  was  led  to  it.  It  has  made  me  what 
I  am  ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  keeping  me  away  from  the  public  house  and  music-hall, 
which  bring  such  allurements  to  young  men  with  no  definite 
object  in  life.  For  years,  until  my  brother  joined  me,  I 
was  absolutely  alone  in  London,  and  am  thankful  that  at 
the  Poly.  I  have  found  friends  who  have  been  as  true 
as  gold  to  me  and  have  done  everything  in  their  power 
to  deejjen  the  growth  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  my  life." 

The  members  and  students  of  the  Polytechnic  now 
number  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  thousand  annually. 
The  numbers  cannot  increase,  for  all  the  accommodation 
available  is  fully  occupied.  In  the  magazine  the  boys  are 
referred  to  as  Harry  and  Johnnie  and  Artie,  and  this  gives 
a  wonderfully  home-like  appearance  to  the  news  paragraphs. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  March  numbei  that  Frank  Hates  and 
his  friend  Ernie  Wilkins,  members  of  the  Sunday  choir,  are 
going  to  Canada  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  an  ideal 
colony  in  the  far-off  West.  Monty  Wood,  an  old  schoolboy, 
has  gone  to  Ontario,  and  Ernie  Fuller,  another  member,  is 
also  on  his  way  to  Canada.  Mr.  Studd  and  Mr.  Hogg, 
in  seeking  to  influence  the  boys  in  spiritual  matters,  have 
dealt  with  them,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  superiors  and 
masters,  but  as  elder  brothers.  The  unfinished  letter  which 
was  found  on  Mr.  Qumtin  Hogg's  desk  on  the  morning 
after  his  death  is  an  epitome  not  only  of  his  life  and 
doctrine,  but  of  the  genius  which  rules  the  Polytechnic  : 

"  I  was  very  much  touched  by  your  letter,  and  the 
thought  which  led  you  to  come  back  to  me  with  the  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  have  cropped  up  since  you  went  out 
into  the  greater  world  outside  the  Poly.  Do  you  remember, 
sonnie,  how  in  the  old  days  I  advised  you  to  stick  to 
essentials  ?     This  nne  thing  I  kno'iv  is  better  than  a  dozen 
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creeds.  Whatever  else  may  be  shaken,  there  are  some 
stablished  lieyond  the  warring  o(  theologians.  For  ever, 
virtue  is  better  than  vice — truth  than  falsehood — kindness 
than  brutality.  These,  like  love,  '  never  fail,'  so  you  must 
not  let  your  (doubts  ?)  lead  you  to  a  wrong  life.  Don't  con- 
fuse theology  and  religion  :  the  one  is  a  science  to  be 
proved  or  disproved — the  other  is  a  life  to  be  lived.  I  am 
writing  this  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  will  try  to  run 
out  and  catch  the  3  a.m.  post,  so  that  it  may  reach  you  in 
the  morning.  You  say  you  are  free  all  day.  Come  any 
time.  I  can  give  you  all  the  afternoon  if  you  like,  and  I  will 
be  expecting  you  about  2.15.  We  can  talk  these  matters 
over  better  than  with  the  pen  and  ink." 

The  Sunday  afternoon  talks,  which  are  attended  by 
several  hundreds  of  lads,  are  friendly,  genial,  full  of  bright 
illustrations  and  practical  counsels.  The  last  which  Mr. 
Hogg  delivered  was  entitled  "  The  Three  Burden  Bearers," 
from  the  texts  "  Every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden," 
"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,"  and  "Cast  thy  burden  on 
the  Lord."  There  is  not  a  dull  or  prosy  line  in  the  whole 
address.  The  anecdotes  especially  are  new  and  vivid.  Mr. 
Hogg  said  that  Professor  Drummond,  whom  he  knew  well, 
had  once  told  him  that  though  he  had  travelled  much  and 
tasted  many  of  the  sweets  of  life,  the  real,  precious,  unfailing 
source  of  joy  to  him  lay  in  the  recollection  of  a  few  kindly 
acts  of  love  done  to  help  some  other  life  ;  the  remembrance 
of  these  in  his  own  soul  was  an  exceeding  great  reward. 
And  who  can  doubt  that  the  late  President  of  the  Poly- 
technic reaped  a  harvest  of  joy  from  a  life  consecrated  to 
his  fellow-men  ? 

Work  at  the  Polytechnic 

In  order  to  understand  the  work  at  the  Polytechnic,  one 
must  spend  an  evening  with  the  various  classes.  In  the 
practical  trades  from  twelve  to  fifteen  separate  subjects 
are  taught.  These  include  boot  and  shoe  making,  carpentry, 
motor  construction,  bicycle  making,  carriage  building, 
plumbing,  upholstering,  tailors'  cutting,  metal  plate  work, 
printing,  and  all  the  branches  of  photography.  Besides 
this,  there  is  a  list  of  technical  classes,  for  which  the 
examination  is  held'  in  April  or  May.  At  the  Polytechnic 
one    may  learn    the    mysteries    of   hairdressing,    electrical 
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engineering,  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  endless  other  arts 
and  crafts,  perfection  in  which  will  provide  the  young 
student  with  a  livelihood.  Modern  languages  are  also 
taught.  The  fees  for  the  Poly,  classes  are  amazingly 
low,  ranging  from  five  shillings  upwards  for  a  three- 
months'  course.  Thoroughly  comjietent  teachers  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  time  is  portioned  out  between  theoretical 
instruction  and  practical  work.  Every  number  of  the 
magazine  bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  life  at  the 
Polytechnic.  In  the  March  issue  a  young  man  writes 
from  Calcutta,  where  he  has  gone  as  under-manager  of 
a  large  furnishing  house.  On  arrival  he  was  met  by  the 
manager  of  the  firm,  who  provided  him  with  rooms  at  the 
Y.M.C..'\.  Club.  "I  have  carried  through  some  very 
big  jobs  for  the  Government, 
native  princes,  and  others,"  writes 
the  young  man,  "and  we  are  now 
furnishing  Kitchener's  place  in 
the  Fort,  which  he  is  doing  very 
lavishly.  We  have  about  three 
hundred  native  workers,  cabinet 
makers,  carvers,  etc.,  and  for  good 
workmen  I  will  back  them  against 
the  West  End  of  Lx>ndon,  let  alone 
the  East.  We  have  turned  out 
work  that  will  compare  with  any- 
thing in  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  our  stuff  is  made  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  climate." 

The  Young  Women's  Poly. 

The  Young  Women's  Poly., 
14  and  15,  Langham  Place,  grew 
out  of  Mrs.  Hogg's  Bible  class 
for  young  women,  and  in  1887 
Mr.  Hogg  purchased  the  lease 
of  the  Langham  Place  buildings, 
and  fitted  and  equipped  them  at 
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his  own  expense.  The  membership  here  is  from  one 
thousand  to  eleven  hundred.  Evening  classes  are  held 
in  many  subjects,  including  book-keeping,  dressmaking, 
cooking,  ambulance,  nursing,  and  music.  There  is  a 
capital  lawn-tennis  club,  which  has  the  use  of  seven  courts 
at  the  Paddington  Recreation  Ground,  with  a  subscription 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  year.  Holiday  homes 
for  the  girls  are  arranged  at 
nearly  all  the  popular  seaside 
resorts. 


The  Holiday  Tours 


Easter  all  advertisements  were  withdrawn.     The 
most     delightful     arrangement    for    April    was 
the  week's  trip  to  Chamonix,  which  cost   the 
almost  incredibly  small  sum  of  seven  guineas. 
Five   days   were   spent    in    excursions   in    the 
neighbourhood  of  Mont  Blanc,   including  the 
climb     to     the     Montanvert,     the     ascent     of 
the    Flegere,    the    walk     to     the    Glacier    du 
Bossons,   and   a  carriage  drive  to  the  Glacier 
d'Argentiere.      April    is    a    very    early    month 
for   Switzerland,    and   the    hotels  were    doubt- 
less    thankful     to    welcome     the    Polytechnic 
parties.      Mr.    Studd    strongly    advises    young 
men    to   save   up  for  Continental    tours.     The 
average   seaside  holiday  does    not,   as   a   rule, 
benefit   a    lad   either   in    health    or   character. 
He  lounges  away  his    time,  and   at  the    close 
of  his    holiday   has   nothing   to  show    for  the 
money    spent.       On    the    other    hand,    if    he 
joins   a    Polytechnic    tour,    every    hour   of  his 
time    is    delightfully    occupied.       He    is    con- 
stantly receiving  new  impressions,  and  returns 
having  learned  more  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
than  he  would  have    done   in    many   years  at 
home.      The    young    man    who    now    spends 
ten  pounds  on  his  fortnight's  trip  to  an  English 
watering-place   can,  for   the   same    money,  see 
the  most  magnificent  Alpine  views  or  the  most 
ancient  and  wonderful  cities  in  Europe.     Can 
there  be  any  doubt  which   holiday  will  afford 
him      the     greater     happiness  ?       Polytechnic 
travellers  are  left  perfectly  free,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they   prefer   to   keep   closely   to   their   guides. 
Mr.    Studd   has    for    years    made    a   point   of 
joining  some  of   these  tourist   parties,  and  has   been   im- 
pressed by  the  friendliness  and  good  feeling  which  prevail 
amongst   the  travellers.      They  are  kindly,  thoughtful,  in- 
telligent people,  and  fully  appreciate  the  beauties  of  Swiss 
or  Italian  scenery.     All  Polytechnic  tours  are  open  to  the 
public,    and    within    the   last    eight    years    nearly   seventy 
thousand  have  taken  advantage  of  them. 


The  magnificent  holiday 
tours  arranged  by  the  Poly- 
technic have  won  the  gratitude 
of  the  general  public  ;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
under  Mr.  Studd  this  depart- 
ment will  be  continued  in  full 
efficiency.  Excellent  tours 
have  already  been  carried  out 
this  season,  including  the 
usual  five-guinea  Easter  trip 
to  Lucerne  and  the  eleven- 
guinea  trip  to  Rome,  with  an 
extension  to  Naples,  besides 
journeys  to  Florence  and 
Venice,  and  cruises  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Easter  parties 
this  year  were  larger  than  ever 
before.      A   fortnight    before 
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The  Baptist  Church  House 


Sri'",CIAL  interest  attaches  to  the  Spring  Assembly  of 
the  Baptist  Union  this  year.  On  April  28  liie  new 
Ciiurcii  House  (of  which  we  give  a  picture  below)  will  Ik; 
opened  by  the  President,  Mr.  George  White,  M.P.  The 
occasion  promises  to  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of 
the  denomination.  A  reception  is  to  be  given  by  the 
London  Haptist  Association  in  the  King's  Hall  of  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  when  speeches  will  be  delivered 
by  Dr.  Maclaren  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  the  retiring 
President  of  the  Union,  who  laid  the  memorial  stone  of  the 

Church  House 
last  year. 
.\mong  others 
who  will  take 
a  prominent 
part  in  the 
pro  ceedings 
are  Dr.  John 
Brown,  late  of 
Bedford,  who 
will  represent 
the  Congrega- 
tionalists;  Dr. 
Monro  Gibson, 
representing 
the  Presby- 
terians; and  the 
Rev.  C.  H. 
Kelly,  repre- 
senting the 
VVesleyans. 

Baptists 
have  every 
reason  to  be 
proud  of 
their  new 
Church  House. 

It  has  been  erected  on  a  scale  of  architectural  magni- 
ficence which  does  credit  to  the  denomination.  The 
palatial  building  occupies  a  most  commanding  site  at 
the  head  of  the  wide  thoroughfare  which  is  now  being 
constructed  from  the  Strand  to  Holborn,  and  immediately 
on  the  line  of  the  principal  thoroughfare  from  the  east  to 
the  west  of  London.  The  Church  House  contains  the 
General  Offices  of  the  Baptist  Union,  the  Council  Chamber, 
Library,  Visitors'  Room,  Publication  Department,  with  store 
rooms  and  editorial  offices.  There  is  also  a  large  Com- 
mittee-room, as  well  as  rooms  for  the  use  of  ladies  attend- 
ing the  various  committees.  On  the  first  floor  will  be  found 
the  offices  of  the  Union,  the  upper  floors  being  chiefly 
arranged  as  offices  for  letting.  Visitors  to  the 
Church  House  will  be  particularly  struck  by  the 
handsome  interior  no  less  than  by  its  imposing 
external  appearance.  There  is  considerable  elabo- 
ration of  detail  in  the  principal  parts  of  the  building, 
oak  and  teak  being  freely  used  in  the  internal 
furnishings.  A  special  feature  is  made  of  the 
fireplaces  in  the  Council  Chamber  and  Visitors' 
Room,  in  both  of  which  occur  large  terra-cotta 
panels  by  Mr.  Tinworth  representing  the  "De- 
liverance of  the  Captive  "• — in  one  the  material 
deliverance,  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
and  in  the  other  the  spiritual  deliverance,  a  scene 
from  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  These  panels, 
which  greatly  enhance  the  appearance  of  both 
rooms,  are  gifts  from  friends,  one  being  from  Mr. 
Scott  Durrant,  and  the  other  from  Messrs.  Doulton, 
in  memory  of  Mr.  James  Doulton.  The  more  im- 
portant rooms  have  oak  floors  and  panelled  walls, 
and  the  principal  corridors  have  vaulted  ceilings  and 
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paving  of  marble  slabs  in  patterns.  The  statue  in  the- 
niche  shown  in  the  illustration  is  a  figure  of  John  Bnnyan, 
by  Mr.  Richard  Garbe,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  statue  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon  may  soon  adorn  a  niche  provided  for  a  full-length 
figure  in  the  Entrance  Hall  facing  the  principal  staircase. 

The  Baptist  Church  Hou.se  is  intended  to  provide  not 
only  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  the  Union,  but  also 
for  the  worship  of  Kingsgate  Street  congregation,  whose 
church  occupied  the  adjacent  site  for  so  long.  Indeed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of' the  trustees  and 
deacons  of  Kingsgate  Church,  who  put  their  property  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Union,  there  would  have  been  no  Church 
House — at  least,  not  in  Holborn.  'I'he  Kingsgate  Chapel 
will  be  connected  with  the  Church  House  on  the  ground 
floor  and  gallery  level  by  means  of  gla.ss  and  iron  balconies, 
so  that  it  may  be  conveniently  used  for  meetings  irv 
connection  with  the  Union.  In  the  chapel  about  four 
hundred  worshippers  can  be  accommodated.  It  has  been 
built  in  octagonal  form,  in  order  to  secure  good  light  and 
ventilation,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  difficult,  in 
consequence  of  the  height  of  the  adjacent  buildings.  The 
gallery  staircase  walls  are  carried  up  to  form  a  tower,  whichi 
will  mark  the  position  of  the  chapel  from  Southampton 
Row.  Altogether  the  building  is  a  worthy  monument  to- 
the  professional  skill  of  Mr.  Arthur  Keen,  the  architect. 

The  Church  House  marks  the  completion  of  a  scheme 
which  was  mooted  so  long  ago  as  1886.  In  that  year  the 
London  Baptist  Association  made  overtures  to  the  trustees, 
of  Kingsgate  Chapel,  with  a  view  to  selling  the  property 
along  with  two  other  chapels,  in  order  to  erect  a  new 
chapel  in  the  suburbs.  The  members,  however,  felt  a 
deep  attachment  for  their  historic  church  and  the  site  on. 
which  it  stood,  and  they  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal. 
Nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  scheme  until  1893,  when 
the  County  Council  scheduled  the  property  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  the  Southampton  Row  improvement.  The 
opportunity    thus  afforded  was   not  allowed    to   slip.     Dr. 


Booth  communicated 
then  pastor  of  Kingsgate 
scheme  for  the  joint 
the  Baptist  Union.  The 
dropped  their  proposal 
negotiations  were 
the  visitor  to  the  Church 


with  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was- 
Chapel,  suggesting  a 
benefit  of  the  Church  and 
County  Council,  however, 
at  that  time,  but  in  1897 
resumed,  with  what  results 
House  may  see. 
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Dr*  James  Martineau 


"^r^HERE  is  a  little  picture  in  my  memory,  hung  there 
J  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  which  even  the 
sight  or  mere  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Martineau 
instantly  renews  with  all  the  witching  beauty  of  its  first 
colouring.  It  was  Saturday  night  in  a  Midland  Dissenting 
College.  All  but  an  unappointed  half-dozen  of  its  students 
had  trooped  away  with  their  little  black  bags  and  oft-used 
two  sermons  to  the  neighbouring  towns  to  supply  on  the 
following  day.  An  hour  before,  and  the  long  corridors  had 
been  ringing  with  importunate  appeals  for  sharp  razors 
and  clothes-brushes.  Now  the  corridors  were  silent  and 
the  big  hall  doors  had  banged  behind  the  most  procras- 
tinating  of  the  young  preachers. 

It  was  early  summer,  and  the  vaulted  library,  with  its 
■walls  like  clouds  of  witnesses,  was  touched  with  shadows 
of  gold.  It  was  just  the  hour  and  the  place  for  a  new  birth, 
an  awakening.  One  of  the  half-dozen  whose  names  were 
absent  from  the  appointment  plan,  an  immature  youth  of 
nineteen,  was  strolling  from  shelf  to  shelf  nibbling  at  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  which  usually  were 
too  high  for  him  to  reach.  At  last  he  pulled  down  a 
volume  of  essays,  printed  in  America,  I  think,  and  found 
himself  reading,  "  No  doubt  the  ultimate  seat  of  human 
faith  lies  deep  down  below  the  special  propensities  of 
individuals  or  tribes,  ...  in  a  consciousness  and  faculty 
common  to  the  race.  But  ere  it  comes  to  the  SLirface  and 
disengages  itself  in  a  concrete  shape,  its  type  and  colour 
will  be  affected  by  the  strata  of  thought  and  feeling  through 
which  it  emerges  into  the  light.  Without  pretending  to  an 
exhaustive  classification,  we  find  four  chief  temperaments 
of  mind  expressed  in  the  theologies  and  scepticisms  of 
civilised  Europe — the  quest  of  physical  order,  the  sense 
of  right,  the  instinct  of  beauty,  and  the  consciousness  of 
tempestuous  impulses  carrying  the  will  off  its  feet. 
Variously  blended  in  the  characters  of  average  persons, 
these  tendencies  are  liable  to  separate  their  intensities,  and 
severally  dominate  almost  alone  in  minds  of  great  force 
and  periods  of  great  action  or  reaction.  Were  each  left  to 
itself  to  form  its  own  unaided  creed,  the  doctrine  of  mere 
Science  would  be  atheistic  ;  of  Conscience,  theistic ;  of  Art, 
pantheistic;  of  Passion,  sacrificial." 

How  unilluminating  the  words  will  sound  to  many,  and 
how  ordinary  and  unexceptional  to  others!  Yet  what  was 
it  about,  then  ?  Was  it  the  new  point  of  view  or  the  felicity 
of  its  exposition  that  captured  that  raw  theological  student  ? 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  as  long  as  the  summer  twilight  lasted 
the  youth  read  on.  When  it  faded,  he  gathered  an  armful 
of  books  bearing  the  same  author's  name  and  retired  to  his 
miniature  study,  and  before  Sunday  broke  over  the  distant 
industrial  city  and  Monday  brought  back  his  comrades,  he 
had  devoured  "  Professional  Religion,"  "  Distinctive  'I'ypes 
of  Christianity,"  "  Personal  Influences  on  our  Present 
Theology,"  and  a  dozen  more  of  those  matchless  essays, 
together  with  most  of  tlie  studies  in  "  Hours  of  Thought  " 
and  "Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life."  It  was  the 
occasion  of  my  signing  my  first  intellectual  and  spiritual 
indentures.  From  that  hour  I  commenced  to  serve  the 
most  adoring  and  influential  apprenticeship  of  my  life— my 
ten  years'  apprenticeship  to  the  wonderful  spiritual  philo- 
sophy of  Dr.  James  Martineau. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  his  Church,  nor  have  I  ever  been. 
I  could  not  have  endured  its  spiritual  isolation,  to  mention 
but  one  deterrent.     In  many  ways,  too,  I   have  come  to 


differ  profoundly  from  Dr.  Martineau's  teaching.  If  that 
youthful  hour  in  the  library,  with  its  panting  sense  of 
intellectual  space  and  of  an  opening  world,  was  one  of  an 
ecstasy  almost  suffocating,  an  hour  some  eight  years  later 
when  I  read  "The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion"  brought 
a  sense  of  pain  and  disappointment  almost  equally  acute. 
To  part  company  with  a  guide  who  had  proved  so 
reliable  in  other  fields,  to  say  farewell  to  one  who  had  been 
the  master-light  of  so  much  of  my  intellectual  and  spiritual 
seeing  for  eight  enthusiastic  years,  was  a  sorrow  the  keen- 
ness of  which  I  feel  to  this  day.  At  the  same  time  I  can 
still  read  Dr.  Martineau's  sermons  when  every  other 
preacher  bores  or  irritates  or  balks.  Comparisons  are 
always  odious;  still,  I  would  give  every  line  that  Newman 
wrote — and  to  compare  these  two  pre-eminent  teachers  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  inevitable — to  retain  the  second 
volume  of  "  Hours  of  Thought."  And,  to  borrow  the  late 
Dean  Farrar's  form  of  confession,  if  all  the  books  of  the 
last  century  were  being  burned,  the  first  two  I  would  rush 
forward  to  rescue  would  be  Wordsworth's  poems  and 
Martineau's  "Types  of  Ethical  Theory." 

There  is  but  one  way  for  me  to  write  of  Dr.  James 
Martineau  with  any  hope  of  both  interesting  the  readers  of 
The  British  Monthly  and  satisfying  my  own  inclinations — 
and  that  way  is  the  modest  one  of  autobiographical  remin- 
iscence. For  an  appreciation  of  him  in  other  respects  no 
one  could  desire  to  add  anything  to  Dr.  Watson's  "  Saint 
of  Theism  "  in  the  current  Hibhert  Journal — at  once  the 
most  beautiful  and  true  delineation  of  Dr.  Martineau's 
character  and  influence  that  has  been  penned.  Fortunately 
for  all  admirers  of  that  century-long  career  of  intellectual 
industry  and  spiritual  influence,  the  recent  biography  of  Dr. 
Martineau  by  Professors  Drummond  and  Upton  does  all, 
not  to  say  more  than  all,  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
telling  his  life-story.  But  from  the  side  of  personal  impres- 
sions much  remains  yet  to  be  added  of  one  who,  though 
outside  the  commonwealth  of  orthodox  Israel,  profoundly 
affected  every  theological  and  ethical  student  in  England 
during  the  last  century,  and  who  was  the  personal  friend  of 
many  of  its  fatuous  poets,  writers,  and  thinkers. 

Between  the  years  1890  and  1896  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  in  frequent  communication  with  Dr.  Martineau,  and  the 
patience  and  sympathy  he  showed  with  the  perplexities 
of  a  young  theological  student,  practically  a  stranger  to  him, 
fill  me  with  affectionate  remembrance  as  I  write.  I  have 
taken  a  bundle  of  his  letters  from  the  sacred  little  drawer 
where  they  have  reposed  in  company  with  some  sprigs  of 
yew  from  Wordsworth's  grave  and  a  piece  of  stone  from  the 
Rock  of  Names  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Thirlmere,  rescued 
from  the  vandals  of  the  Manchester  Water  Company.  And 
now  that  he  has  gone  and  his  "  Life  "  is  before  the  world,  it 
may  not  be  sacrilegious  to  let  some  of  these  letters  tell 
their  own  tale  of  exquisite  diction  and  loving  wisdom.  The 
first  letter  I  received  from  him  is  dated  May  4,  1891,  and 
was  in  acknowledgment  of  one  from  me  wishing  him  the 
old-time  happy  returns  of  his  birthday.  "  For  my  delay  in 
acknowledging  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  22nd  I  must  trust 
to  your  indulgence.  An  eighty-sixth  birthday  is  so  rare 
a  thing  that  one  who  reaches  it  is  for  awhile  buried  alive  in 
flov\ers  and  benedictions;  and  sweet  and  welcome  as  they 
are,  it  takes  some  time  to  gather  one's  self  together  from 
their  perfume  and  their  pressure,  and  stand  clear  enough  of 
them  to  write  a  note  with  a  cool  head  and  a  steady  hand. 
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At  last,  however,  I  have  a  (eiv  minutts  to  ihank  you  for 
your  generous  words  of  appreciation.  'I'o  an  author  whose 
conscience  oi)liges  him  to  work  against  the  tendency  of  his 
time,  it  cannot  hut  be  acceptahle  to  learn  that  from  a 
studious  and  competent  minority  he  meets  with  some 
response,  and  that  in  their  hands  the  cause  wiiich  lie  has 
pleaded  almost  against  hope  will  he  safe  when  he  can  serve 
it  no  more.  The  chief  encouragement  which  h,Ts  fallen  to 
my  lot  is  the  reception  given  in  India  to  the  'Types 
of  Ethical  Theory.'  In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  it 
for  the  Graduate  Examination  in  the  Calcutta  University, 
the  Clarendon  Press  has  been  obliged  to  print  special 
editions  for  India  and  epitomes  for  the  higher  grade  of 
mission  schools."  The  remainder  of  the  letter  refers  to  a 
forthcoming  book  on  ethics 
by  Professor  Upton,  con- 
cerning which  I  had  made 
some  enquiries. 

The  next  letter  is  one 
that  I  hesitate  to  print.  It 
relates  to  a  period  in  my 
life,  noiv  twelve  years  behind 
on  the  road,  when  the 
"  storm  and  stress "  of 
previous  years  of  thinking 
culminated  in  a  conviction 
that  the  cross-roads  had 
been  reached,  and  one  way 
or  another  life's  die  must 
now  be  cast.  In  my  distress, 
not  to  say  despair,  I  ap- 
pealed to  Dr.  Martineau, 
and  I  allow  his  letter  now 
to  be  seen  by  other  eyes 
than  those  for  which  it  was 
written  because  in  many 
ways  it  is  so  admirably 
characteristic  of  his  con- 
servative reverence  and  ten- 
der solicitude.  Possibly, 
too,  it  may  give  pause  to 
some  one  meditating  that 
"desperate  leap  "  from  their 
"guardian  rock." 

"  Though  I  have  been 
unwell,  and  the  doctor  has 
locked  up  my  pen  and 
taken  the  key,  and  still  only 
lends   it    to    me    for    short 

intervals  of  use,  I  have  thought  very  much  about  your 
very  natural  difficulties  with  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
way  to  meet  them  as  best  becomes  a  faithful  man.  No 
one,  I  believe,  can  well  be  more  averse  than  I  am  from 
inconsiderate  desertion  of  the  Church  of  one's  fathers : 
the  change  of  allegiance,  even  when  morally  inevitable^ 
being  rarely  effected  without  some  loss  of  spiritual  rest 
or  power.  But  then,  the  slightest  taint  on  absolute 
veracity  works  and  spreads  as  a  canker  through  the  very 
essence  of  religion,  and  expels  the  prophetic  spirit  from  the 
heart.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  your  state  of  mind, 
as  you  describe  it,  is  inconsistent  with  a  righteous  per- 
sistence in  the  work  of  an  ordained  minister.     Much 

harder  is  it  to  advance  beyond  this  negative  conclusion, 
and  to  say  '  \Vhat  next  ? '  Were  you  prepared  to  accept  a 
layman's  life,  righteous  conditions  are  always  possible  there, 
and  you  might  be  determined  by  personal  aptitudes  and 
facilities  of  opening  accessible  to   you,   and  questions  of 
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definite  theological  convictions  might  wait  for  quiet  and 
gradual  settlement  as  opportunities  of  reading  and  reflection 
allowed.  But  if,  as  your  letter  leads  me  to  infer,  you  still 
feel  your  'call'  to  be  to  the  Christian  ministry,  the  question 
immediately  presses  whether  in  any  section  of  our  English 
Christendom  there  prevails  a  conception  of  the  true  Gospel 
sufficiently  accordant  with  your  own  to  attract  you  to 
the  office  of  its  interpreter.  I  can  hardly  .suppose  you 
would  feel  yourself  able  to  accei)t  the  conditions  of  any 
but  the  Free  Christian  congregations  among  which  my 
own  life  has  been  spent,  as  they  alone  refrain  from  imposing 
any  dogmatic  terms  upon  their  ministers-  or  member.s, 
leaving  the  course  of  theological  opinion  open  to  its 
natural  development,  and  concentrating  themselves  on  the 

realisation  of  the  Christian 
mind  and  life.  By  people 
who  cannot  apprehend  this 
catholicity,  and  have  no  idea 
of  Churches  but  as  nests  of 
special  doctrines,  they  are 
called  '  Unitarians,'  merely 
l)ecause  the  members  of  the 
present  generation  mostly 
are  so.  But  previous  gener- 
ations of  the  same  Church 
have  been  Trinitarian,  and 
have  become  Arian,  gradu- 
ally changing  without  any 
breach  of  continuous  fellow- 
ship. And  their  future  is 
as  open  to  modification  as 
their  past  has  been." 

After  another  paragraph 
or  so  dealing  with  the 
necessity  of  a  good  college 
training,  the  letter  goes  on  : 
"  There  is  a  traditional  pre- 
dilection among  our  people 
for  a  so-called  'learned 
ministry,'  and  the  con- 
fidence given  to  one  who 
has  the  stamp  of  our  own 
recognised  colleges  is  not  so 
readily  accorded  to  those 
whose  credentials  are  less 
within  our  own  estimate. 
On  the  practical  and  spiritual 
side  of  the  ministry  I 


have  the  highest  opinion ; 
but  it  needs,  I  think,  some  additions  on  the  scholarly  and 
theological  side  to  bring  it  into  accord  with  the  standard  of 
expectation  among  a  people  of  older  history,  like  ours." 
The  letter  closes  with  a  sentence,  written  in  that  thin, 
clear,  but  somewhat  shaky,  hand,  I  knew  so  well  in  those 
stormy  years,  which  makes  me  smile  at  the  characteristic 
grace  of  its  wholly  undeserved — and  unfulfilled — compli- 
ment :  "  Should  you  decide,  and  I  trust  you  may,  to  come 
over  and  help  us,  I  should  like  you  to  take  rank  at  once 
where  you  would  naturally  and  ultimately  stand." 

I  will  insert  one  more  letter,  which  may  perhaps  interest 
students  of  philosophy,  particularly  in  what  it  says  of  the 
late  Professor  T.  H.  Green,  of  Oxford,  whom  it  is  said  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  had  in  her  mind  when  she  drew  her 
Professor  Gray  in  "Robert  Elsmere."  It  was  written  from 
Aviemore.  "  I  am  too  well  pleased  that  you  find  the  '  Tyj>es 
of  Ethical  Theory  '  helpful,  to  lake  much  to  heart  the 
disappointment  with  which  their  closing  sentences  visited 
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you.  The  want  which  my  book  leaves  unsupplied  in  not 
settling  accounts  with  the  Hegelian  formulas  will  soon  l)e 
effectually  met  by  my  friend  Professor  Upton's  forthcoming 
Hibbert  volume  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  And  as 
the  system  of  Hegel  makes  its  start  and  governs  its  move- 
ment from  and  by  precisely  the  san  e  deviations  from  the 
primary  postulates  of  ethics  that  are  chargeable  on  the  other 
schemes  which  I  have  criticised  as  unmoral,  it  is  better  to 
confront  its  technical  conception  with  the  test  principles  of 
morals  in  a  separate  book  by  another  author,  than  for  me 
to  reload  against  them  the  battery  already  fired  more  than 
once  against  opponents  otherwise  masked.  I  am  iiut  ill 
qualified  to  advise  you  in  regard  to  a  right  selection  of 
books  for  the  study  of  Hegelianism.  My  own  reading 
having  been  almost  confined  to  Hegel's  own  writings, 
I  am  not  at  home  with  the  English  representatives  of  the 
school,  with  the  exception  of  Green,  the  Cairds,  Bradley, 
and  Wallace.  I  have  understood  that  Stirling  is  not 
accepted  by  the  faithful  as  a  satisfactory  interpreter 
of  the  master.  My  impression  is  that  the  best  idea 
of  the  philosophy  as  it  sits  upon  the  English  mind  may  be 
gained  from  the  essays  of  Professor  Seth,  the  title  of  which 
I  am  sorry  that  at  my  distance  from  books  I  cannot  give. 
Since  they  were  published  he  has  receded  from  their  point 
of  view,  and  marked  his  new  position  in  his  "  Hegelianism 
and  Personality."  In  him,  therefore,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  a  sincere  presentation  of  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  ihe  system.  Thomas  Hill  Green  I  knew  well 
and  loved  dearly.  He  was  not,  in  the  essence  of  him,  a 
true  Hegelian  His  intellect  had  been  trained  into  shape 
under  the  mechanism  of  the  system  and  its  phraseology. 
But  an  irresistible  conscience  and  deep  natural  piety  were 
for  ever  struggling  to  transcend  the  limits  of  its  logic  of  life. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  emerged 
from  the  system  at  its  upper  end.  Accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  your  gracious  words.  An  old  man  whose  work 
is  nearly  done  may  well  be  grateful  at  finding  that  it  has 
not  been  absolutely  in  vain." 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Tennyson  that  to  pay  a  devotee's 
visit  to  him  was  never  to  suffer  disenchantment,  but  rather 
to  enhance  the  poet's  spell.  In  appearance  and  manner  he 
so  entirely  answered  to  the  conception  of  a  poet,  the  poet  of 
"  In  Memoriam  "  and  "King  Arthur."  I  can  say  the  same 
of  Dr.  Martineau.  Rising  to  greet  you  in  the  well-known 
library  in  Gordon  Square,  his  silver-shot  liair  pushed  back 
from  his  splendid  brow,  the  yearning  wistfulness  of  his  deep, 
spiritual  eyes  in  momentary  abeymce  to  give  play  to  the 
lights  of  welcome,  he  was  all  one  hojied  and  dreamed  he  was 
when  running  an  ardent  pencil  down  the  side  of  some 
shining  passage  in  the  "  Endeavours  "  or  the  "  Types." 

Little  justice  has  been  done  by  his  biographers  to  his  acute 
sense  of  humour.  I  remember  complaining  to  him  that  his 
gospel  took  for  granted  the  presence  of  too  much  native 
goodness  in  ordinary  people-  the  air  was  too  rare,  the 
ideals  too  ethereal,  the  trustfulness  too  absolute  "  for  human 
nature's  daily  food."  "  You  are  no  judge,  Doctor,"  I  said  ; 
"  you  have  a  natural  genius  for  religion." 

"  No  !  no  I  no  :  "  I  can  hear  him  saying,  while  his  eyes 
shone  with  amusement.  Then,  leaning  forward  till  his  eyes 
seemed  to  pierce  to  one's  soul,  he  said  slowly,  "  We  have 
«// a  natural  genius  for  religion— that  is  my  great  contention." 

At  another  time  I  fear  I  gave  him  great  pain.  I  was 
working  amongst  the  colliers  of  a  Welsh  valley  where 
drunkenness,  profanity,  and  impurity  were  appallingly  rife. 
I  was  trying  Martineau's  gospel  upon  them,  and  meeting 
with  derisive  failure.  "  Doctor,"  I  said  suddenly,  and  I  fear 
almost  brutally,  "you  have  no  gospel  for  sin— real,  deliberate, 


downright  wickedness.  Sin  with  my  colliers  is  very  much 
more  than  '  imperfection  '  and  '  a  sense  of  shortcoming  '  and 
'a  failins;  to  attain  the  ideal.'  And  what's  more,  there  is  no 
dynamic  in  your  gospel.  I  could  believe  it  myself,  but  I 
could  not  preach  it."  I  am  ashamed  as  I  think  of  it  now, 
for  every  brutal  word — though  true — seemed  to  stab  that 
beautiful  face  before  me,  and  make  those  tender  e)es  swim 
with  distressful  tears. 

There  are  those  who  complain  that  Dr.  Martineau's 
style  is  cold,  who  resent  his  superb  and  chaste  aloofness, 
and  the  spiritual  elevation  and  detachment  of  his  ideas  and 
language.  I  can  understand  what  is  meant,  though  I  fail 
entirely  to  sympathise  witn  the  complainant.  Truly  "his 
soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart "  ;  but  where  among 
the  great  guides  of  the  past  century  shall  we  lo<ik  for  a 
reverence  more  profound,  a  code  of  intellectual  honour 
more  exalted,  and  a  personal  character  of  greater  purity  ? 
It  is  mountain  air  we  breathe  in  all  his  books.  The  only 
time  I  ventured  to  cross  swords  with  the  late  Kev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes — a  man  I  loved  and  honoured  with  the  best 
■ — was  when  he  declared  over  a  supper-table  that  Dr. 
Martineau  was  lacking  in  spirituality.  Surely  it  has  long 
ago  been  put  beyond  reach  of  question  that  the  ablest 
viiidication  of  the  spiritual  philosophy  implicit  in  Christianity 
came  from  the  pen  of  James  Martineau. 

There  hangs  before  me  as  I  write  these  words  of 
blundering  appreciation  a  platinotype  reproduction  of  Mr. 
Watts's  great  painting  of  Dr.  Martineau,  framed  by  Mr. 
Hollyer  for  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  aptly 
called  it  "  an  embodiment  of  melancholy  wonder  ana  almost 
ghostly  speculation."  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hutton  when  he  says 
that  the  portrait  does  not  give  any  adequate  impression  of 
Dr.  Martineau's  penetrating  vision,  which  almost  suggests 
the  glance  of  a  commander  in  the  field.  Nor  does  it 
suggest  the  lucidity  of  his  method  and  that  capacity  for  a 
firm  engineering  of  the  possibilities  of  life  for  v\hich  he 
was  so  distinguished.  Let  me  again  quote  Mr.  Hutton. 
"  Mr.  Watts's  wonderful  portrait,  striking  as  it  is,  is  too  much 
the  portrait  of  a  dreamer.  Dr.  Martineau  has  dreamt  his 
dreams  like  other  men,  but  they  have  been  loftier  than  those 
of  other  men.  But  his  foot  has  always  been  firmly  planted 
on  the  real  earth ;  and  few  men  have  known  better  than  he 
that  without  realism  idealism  is  impotent,  just  as  without 
idealism  realism  itself  is  only  a  shifting  cloud  of  dust." 

My  own  personal  feelings  for  Dr.  Martineau  are  perhaps 
best  expressed  if  I  say  that  whenever  mean  and  unworthy 
ambitions  have  captured  me,  and  I  have  fillen  into 
accepting  the  convenient  in  preference  for  the  right  and  the 
useful  for  the  true,  my  first  impulse  is  to  unhang  that  portrait 
in  my  study.  No  man  guilty  of  shufflingly  bartering  with 
truth  can  look  into  the  eyes  of  James  Martineau,  just  as  no 
pessimistic  idler  can  face  the  memory  of  Charles  Kingsley. 

The  day  of  his  funeral  three  years  ago  lives  with  me  still. 
I  was  standing  in  the  drenching  rain  in  Highgate  Cemetery, 
trying  to  realise  that  the  stone  bearing  the  strange  words 
"  Marian  Cross  "  marked  the  grave  of  the  creator  of  "  Adam 
Bede,"  when  the  little  procession  drew  near.  A  moment 
later  my  heart  leaped  to  see  that  at  least  one  other  member 
of  my  own  Church  was  there  to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  one 
who  had  been,  and  will  be  yet,  so  much  to  us  all,  though  in 
life  ecclesiastical  barriers  had  prevailed  to  keep  us  asunder. 

I  found  myself  standing  near  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
as  they  tenderly  lowered  him  into  the  damp  earth,  and  I 
blessed  him  in  my  heart  for  his  own  triumphant  vindication 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  life  that  carinot  die.  Then  we  turned 
away,  and  for  me  at  least  "  there  had  passed  away  a  glory 
from  the  earth.''  W.  Scott  King. 
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The  Blindness  of  Madge  Tyndall 

BY  SILAS  K.  HOCKING 


SUMMARY  OF  PRICCICDING  CHAPTERS 
A  WKDDING  party  had  assembled  in  the  little  church  of  Bcxmouth  to 
witness  the  marriage  of  Madge  Tyndall,  the  Curates  daughter,  to  Dr. 
Studley.  At  the  last  minute  the  company  learns  with  dismay  that  the 
bridegroom  has  mysteriously  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him, 
except  bad  debts.  Madge,  who  refused  to  believe  the  worst  of  her  lover, 
thought  he  had  been  drowned,  or  had  fallen  over  the  cliffs  at  Bexniouth, 
until  one  day  she  overheard  Jacob  Wherry,  a  "character"  in  the  town, 
tell  her  father  that  he  had  seen  Ur.  Studley  with  a  young  lady  in  London. 
Madge's  health  was  disastrously  affected,  and  for  some  time  it  looked  as 
if  her  life  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  Gradually,  however,  she  revived 
under  the  care  of  a  tender-hearted  doctor.  There  was  one  |)erson  in 
Bexmouth  who  rejoiced  at  Madge's  returning  strength.  Squire  Sleeman, 
who  had  sought  her  hand  a  year  Iwfore,  but  was  refused,  thought  his 
opportunity  had  again  come.  If  John  Sleeman  "  was  not  so  well  educated, 
nor  so  clever,  nor  so  handsome,  nor  so  young  as  Dr.  Studley,"  he  had,  at 
all  events,  "a  good  solid  character.  "  Besides,  he  had  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  a  curate  in  straitened  circumstances  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
adrantages  of  a  wealthy  son-in-law.  'When  the  matter  was  first  broached, 
Madge  was  disinclined  to  listen  to  her  father's  counsel  to  accept  Sleeman, 
but  after  a  time  she  was  persuaded  that  her  duty  lay  in  marrying  the 
Squire,  and  so  improve  the  lot  of  her  parents.  At  this  point  the  reader  is 
again  introduced  to  Dr.  Studley.  On  the  eve  of  his  wedding  he  was 
kidnapped  in  a  dastardly  fashion,  and  is  now  a  prisoner  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  Australia.  He  tries  to  obtain  information  from  the  ship's  crew  as  10 
the  person  who  had  played  him  this  cowardly  trick,  and  what  the  purpose 
of  it  was,  but  with  little  success.  At  Sydney  he  learns  that  the  voyage 
may  extend  over  a  year,  and  that  the  next  port  of  call  is  San  Francisco. 
There  he  resolves  to  try  and  escape.  On  the  way  he  gets  an  important 
clue  from  the  man  at  the  wheel  that  may  help  him  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
mystery. 

CHAPTER    XI 

An   Experiment 

Be  lord  of  thy  own  mind  ; 
The  dread  of  evil  is  the  worst  of  ills  ; 
Half  of  the  ills  we  hoard  within  our  hearts 
Are  ills  because  we  hoard  them. 

Procter. 

"PRANK  lay  for  another  half-hour,  apparently  intent  upon 
-•■  his  book,  while  Spring  quietly  smoked  a  few  yards  away  ; 
then  he  got  up,  yawned,  stretched  himself,  and  descended  to  his 
own  cabin.  He  had  got  hold  of  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence,  but  as  yet  he  could  see  no  second.  Still,  it  was  a 
good  deal  to  have  a  starting-point.  Jacob  Wherry  was  the 
agent  ;  and  from  the  agent  he  did  not  despair  of  finding  his 
way  to  the  principal.  At  present  Jacob's  part  in  the  plot  was  of 
no  particular  help  to  him,  but  it  would  be  later  on,  and  in  the 
meanw  hile  it  furnished  him  with  a  good  deal  of  food  for  reflection. 
All  the  old  questions  came  thronging  back  again.  Some  one 
wanted  to  get  hitn  out  of  the  way  for  at  least  a  year.  But  who, 
and  for  what  purpose .'  Could  it  be  possible  that  his  old  steward 
had  some  sinister  end  in  view  that  could  only  be  carried  out 
during  his  absence  ?  He  remembered  now  that  he  raised  no 
objection  to  his  going  away  from  Reedley  Hall.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  distinctly  encouraged  him  in  his  quixotic 
enterprise.  Had  he  a  motive  in  that  ?  He  had  been  his  father's 
solicitor  for  many  years,  had  made  his  will,  had  drawn  up 
all  deeds  and  agreements,  had  every  detail  at  his  finger  ends. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  be  seeking  to  benefit  himself  in 
any  way .'' 

He  tried  to  put  away  the  suspicion  ;  he  had  tried  before, 
when  the  thought  first  assailed  him,  but  for  months  it  had 
steadily  gained  ground  ;  the  seed  once  having  taken  root,  grew 
in  spite  of  himself.  He  was  standing  with,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  looking  out  of  the  little  square  window  which  opened 
on  to  the  main  deck.  He  could  see  straight  away  to  the  end 
of  the  ship.  He  had  often  stood  there  watching  the  sailors 
coiling  ropes,  or  swabbing  the  deck,  or  cleaning  the  brasses, 
and  had  even  envied  them  as  they  went  cheerily  about  their 
work.  They  never  seemed  impatient  at  the  slow  march  of  the 
days.  It  was  all  in  their  lifetime.  'What  did  it  matter  whether 
the  voyage  was  long  or  short .'  Their  wages  were  going  on  all 
the  while.  And  since  the  weather  kept  fine,  they  s.ing  their 
songs  with  a  cheery  ring  in  their  voices,  and  seemed  perfectly 
content.  Monotonous,  no-  doubt  ;  but  they  had  got  used  to 
that ;  it  was  inevitable  to  their  calling. 

t  rank  did  not  see  the  sailors  as  he  looked  out  this  afternoon  ; 
his  thoughts  were  too  busy  in  other  directions.     Then  suddenly 


the  bell  rang— it  was  change  of  watch.  A  few  minutes  Inter 
the  man  who  had  been  at  the  wheel  passed  close  by  his  window 
and  paused,  seemingly  to  pick  up  something  on  deck. 

"  Mate,"   Frank   whispered,  putting   his   face   close   to   the 
open  window. 
"  Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"Come  here  some  night  when   it   is  dark  and  no  one  is 
watching,  and  tap  at  the  window." 

"  All  right."  And  he  passed  on  to  the  fo'kesel. 
Several  weeks  passed  after  that,  and  P'rank  had  no  further 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  sailor.  The  weather  kept  fine, 
with  bright  moonlight  nights  ;  hence  any  attempt  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  through  the  window  would  be  quickly  discovered. 
Fortunately,  however,  from  Frank's  point  of  view,  the 
weather  changed  after  awhile.  The  wind  shifted  several 
points,  and  became  squally  and  uncertain,  while  the  sky 
became  densely  overcast,  and  threatened  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
Night  after  night,  from  this  change  of  weather,  Frank  kept 
awake,  hoping  that  the  long-expected  tap  would  come  to  the 
window  ;  but  it  seemed  as  if,  almost  in  everything,  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Night  after  night  passed  away,  till 
si.x  nights  had  come  and  gone.  But  on  the  seventh  night,  or 
very  early  in  the  morning,  the  welcome  tap  came.  It  was 
intensely  dark,  and  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  sheets,  while 
the  Beadle,  with  closely  reefed  topsails,  was  plunging  through 
the  water  as  though  competing  in  a  race. 

Frank  started  out  of  his  sleep,  tumbled  out  of  his  bunk  in  a 
moment,  and  quickly  opened  the  window. 

"  You  wanted  me  ? "     The  sailor's  face  was  close  to  his  own. 
"  Yes.     Could  you  let   me   have   a   sailor's   rig-out— pants, 
iersey,  and  cap?    Any  time  will  do  before  we  reach  'Frisco." 
"  Want  to  give  'em  the  slip,  eh  ? " 
"Yes.     Can  you  help  me.'" 

"  Don't  know.     How'm  I  to  get  the  togs  back  again  ?  " 
"  I  can  promise  nothing  on  that  point  ;  but  if  you  help  me 
you  shall  be  no  loser.     What  is  your  name .' " 

"  Bob  Berry,  sir— leastways,  Robert ;  but  they  always  call 
ine  Bob." 

"  And  where  can  I  find  you  in  England  ? " 
"  Sailors'  Home,  Liverpool.     I  allers  turns  up  there,  sooner 
or  later." 

"  Now  about  the  clothes.  Can  you  push  them  through  this 
window  ?     I  don't  care  how  shabby  they  are." 

"  I'll  try.  I'll  help  yer  if  I  can.  I'm  sorry  I  helped  to  bring 
you  aboard,  but  I  thought  you  were  luny,  and  I'm  always  fond 
of  a  bit  of  adventure.  Now  I'll  help  you  off  if  I  can."  And 
Bob  disappeared  suddenly  in  the  darkness. 

Long  before  the  Beagle  reached  San  Francisco  Frank  had  a 
pretty  complete  rig-out  safely  under  lock  and  key.  Several 
times  he  donned  the  somewhat  greasy  articles  of  attire,  and 
tried  to  survey  himself  in  the  small  glass  that  hung  in  his  cabin  ; 
and  on  the  whole  he  was  fairly  well  satisfied.  In  the  day-time 
such  a  disguise  might  be  of  very  little  value,  but  at  night  he 
felt  certain  it  would  serve  him  in  very  good  stead. 

He  grew  terribly  impatient  as  day  after  day  passed  slowly 
on.  The  voyage  seemed  intermina1)le  ;  at  titnes  he  almost 
fancied  it  never  would  come  to  an  end.  It  was  the  end  of  June 
when  the  Beagle  entered  the  beautiful  harbour  of  "  Saint 
Francisco,"  as  it  was  sometimes  called  ;  and  Frank  gave  a  sigh 
of  relief  when  he  saw  the  land  once  more  in  close  proximity. 
Would  he  fail  or  would  he  succeed  ?  The  question  haunted  him 
continually.  The  time  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the 
position  of  the  ship  in  the  harbour  all  seemed  to  be  against  him. 
Had  it  been  midwinter  instead  of  midsummer  there  might  be 
some  chance  of  eluding  his  gaoler  in  the  darkness,  but  the 
evenings  were  so  long  and  so  bright  that  he  almost  gave  up 
hope. 

For  a  week  after  the  Beagle  came  to  anchor,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  go  ashore,  and  appeared  not  to  care  to  do  so. 

Spring  invited  him  several  times  to  accompany  him  into  the 
city,  but  each  time  he  e.xcused  himself.  He  was  waiting  for  a 
rainy  evening,  and  the   rain   held   off  with  cruel  persistence. 
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His  excuse  to  Spring  was  that  he  had  but  fourteen  shillings  in 
the  world,  and  what  was  that  to  go  pleasuring  with  ?  Besides, 
the  only  suit  of  clothes  that  fitted  him  he  had  worn  threadbare  ; 
and  he  was  scarcely  respectable  enough  to  go  into  such  a 
fashionable  place. 

Bob  Berry  clearly  saw  how  matters  stood,  for  one  night  a 
tap  came  to  Frank's  window,  and  on  opening  it  a  small  paper 
parcel  was  thrown  in.  No  message  accompanied  it,  and  on 
looking  out  a  moment  later  Frank  could  see  no  one  near  ;  but 
he  had  no  doubt  Bob  was  about,  though  he  had  not  seen  him 
for  several  days. 

On  opening  the  parcel  he  found  it  contained  a  false  beard, 
and  so  well  made  that  its  artificial  character  could  not  be 
easily  detected. 

"Splendid!"  he  ejaculated,  as  he  surveyed  himself  in  a 
small  mirror  by  the  light  of  a  wax  vesta.  "  Given  a  wet 
evening  and  I  shall  manage  now." 

A  few  days  later  the  rain  came  on.  It  began  about  noon 
and  steadily  increased  till  nightfall.  Frank,  Spring,  and 
Captain  Bender  sat  in  the  cabin  all  the  afternoon,  until  the 
place  became  so  warm  and  stuffy  as  to  be  almost  unbearable. 
"  Look  here,"  said  Spring,  as  the  day  vvaned,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  this  any  longer.  I'm  off  into  the  city.  Will 
you  go,  Mr.  Studley?" 

"  I  think  I  will,"  Frank  answered  indifferently.  "  It's  getting 
rather  stuffy  here." 

"And  you  need  not  trouble  about  your  appearance  on  an 
evening  like  this,"  Spring  said  ironically. 

"  Quite  true.  But  wait  a  moment  till  I  fish  out  my 
mackintosh  and  brush  up  a  bit."  And  he  retired  at  once  to 
his  cabin  and  locked  the  door. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  came  out  enveloped  in  a  large 
Inverness  mackintosh,  which  came  down  almost  to  his  feet 
and  completely  hid  the  sailor's  suit  underneath. 

"  You'll  take  no  harm,"  Spring  said,  with  a  hasty  glance  at 
him.     "  Now  follow  me." 

A  little  delay  followed  in  getting  the  gangway  fixed  from 
the  ship  to  the  wharf,  during  which  time  Frank  realised  how 
few  were  his  chances  of  escape  by  any  open-handed  method. 
At  length,  however,  they  stood  on  term  firma,  and  soon 
after  they  were  walking  leisurely  along  one  of  the  principal 
streets.  Spring  had  linked  his  arm  in  Frank's  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  ship,  and  in  this  manner  they  walked  first  along  one 
street  and  then  another. 

A  hour  of  this  and  both  got  tired  and  not  a  little  hungry. 
"What  do  you  say  to  a  dinner  at  some  restaurant?"  said 
Frank.  "  I  have  fourteen  shillings.  It  won't  go  very  far,  it  is 
true,  particularly  if  we  go  to  a  swell  place  ;  but  we  passed  a 
restaurant  just  now  where  I  noticed  they  advertised  four 
courses  for  a  dollar.     Suppose  we  try  it." 

"  Gladly,"  said  Spring.     "  This  walk  has  whetted  my  appe- 

.  tite."    And  they  turned  round  and  began  to  retrace  their  steps. 

'■  Here   we   are,"  said    Frank,    at    length.     "  And    by    the 

number  of  people  going  in,  I  should  say  they  have  an  eight 

o'clock  table  d'hote." 

"Very  likely."  And  they  mounted  the  steps  side  by  side. 
Frank's  heart  was  beating  so  fast  that  he  had  to  place  his  hand 
to  his  side  to  steady  it.  The  critical  moment  had  come  at  last. 
He  knew,  too,  it  was  his  only  chance.  If  he  failed  now,  he  felt 
certain  no  other  opportunity  would  be  given  him. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  was  a  large  cloak-room  with  a 
number  of  big  racks  crossing  it.  This  he  had  noticed  through 
a  slightly  opened  window  as  he  passed,  and  this  had  decided 
him  to  try  his  experiment  there.  If  he  failed,  he  failed  ;  he 
could  not  be  any  worse  off  than  he  was.  And  liberty  was  worth 
an  effort  to  win.  His  plan  was,  while  he  took  off  his  hat  with 
one  hand,  to  slip  on  the  beard  with  the  other,  and  while 
hanging  up  his  mackintosh,  to  don  his  sailor's  cap,  and  then 
walk  boldly  past  Spring  in  his  disguise.  It  would  require 
considerable  dexterity,  he  knew  ;  but  he  had  practised  it  so 
often  that  he  was  not  without  strong  hopes  that  he  would  be 
able  to  manage  it. 

Twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  were  in  the  cloak-room  when 
they  entered,  and  others  followed  close  behind.  Frank  kept  up 
a  conversation  with  his  companion  all  the  while.  They  stood 
back  to  back,  not  two  yards  apart.  While  Spring  was  hanging 
up  his  hat  and  overcoat  the  metamorphosis  was  effected.  He 
turned  round  to  take  Frank's  arm,  and  a  bearded  sailor  lurched 


slowly  past  him.  In  a  moment  he  ran  past  the  sailor  to  the 
door.  That  was  the  only  exit  ;  he  could  wait  there  till  Frank 
came  out.  A  dozen  people  passed  through  the  swing-doors, 
two  or  three  sailor-looking  men  among  the  number.  He 
waited  five  minutes,  till  the  room  was  empty.  Then  he  went 
back  and  looked  behind  every  rack,  behind  every  coat,  into 
every  nook  and  corner,  but  to  no  purpose.  Frank's  hat  and 
mackintosh  hung  upon  the  rack,  but  the  man  himself  was 
nowhere  visible.  Spring  sank  down  on  a  bench  and  stared 
round  him  in  bewilderment.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  any 
one  could  escape  in  such  a  way.  He  was  talking  with  him  but 
a  moment  before  he  missed  him.  He  was  scarcely  an  arm's 
length  away.  Had  he  sunk  through  the  floor?  Vanished 
into  thin  air?  What  had  become  of  him  ?  And  the  bewildered 
man  gave  a  groan  which  brought  an  attendant  to  his  side. 


CHAPTER   XII 

The  Die  Cast 

Years  following  years  steal  something  every  day  ; 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away. 

Pope. 

Meanwhile,  Madge  Tyndall  had  reached  a  state  of  calm 
indifference,  bordering  on  despair.  She  felt  that  it  did  not 
matter  much  what  became  of  her.  Clearly  she  was  to  be 
sacrificed  for  the  general  good.  When,  or  where,  or  how,  was 
a  mere  detail  and  of  no  consequence  whatever.  That  others 
could  not  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  that  she  did,  did 
not  make  it  one  whit  the  easier  for  her.  Indeed,  it  made  it 
all  the  harder.  She  got  no  sympathy.  No  one  would  believe 
she  was  making  a  sacrifice.  John  Sleeman  was  a  chance  in 
ten  thousand^a  chance  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  Bexmouth 
girls  would  jump  at.  What  was  mere  sentiment  in  comparison 
with  wealth  and  luxury,  and  a  fine  house,  and  a  long  retinue  of 
servants,  with  the  prospect  some  day,  perhaps,  of  being  "  Lady  " 
Sleeman  ?  But,  unfortunately  for  her,  she  was  the  tenth  girl, 
to  whom  sentiment  was  a  great  deal  ;  and  she  shrank  from  the 
idea  of  a  marriage  that  was  a  mere  business  arrangement  and 
nothing  more  ? 

And  yet  there  seemed  no  help  for  her,  no  loophole  of  escape 
anywhere.  John  Sleeman  was  in  Bexmouth  again,  and  had 
come  for  a  lengthened  stay.  She  met  him  constantly.  She 
could  not  go  for  a  walk  without  crossing  his  path,  and  for  her 
father's  sake  she  was  bound  to  be  civil  to  him  ;  and  when  his 
way  lay  in  the  direction  she  was  going,  what  could  she  do  but 
walk  by  his  side  ? 

Of  course,  the  Bexmouth  people  made  a  note  of  all  this,  and 
drew  their  conclusions  accordingly.  As  far  as  the  gossips 
could  settle  anything,  they  settled  definitely,  by  the  beginning 
of  July,  that  Madge  and  the  Squire  were  going  to  make  a 
match  of  it.  He  went  regularly  to  the  vicarage.  He  and 
Madge  had  been  seen  walking  together  on  several  occasions. 
It  was  known  that  the  Curate  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
arrangement,  while  the  Squire  was  madly  in  love  with  Madge. 
Hence  everything  was  as  it  should  be,  and  Bexmouth  on  the 
whole  was  greatly  pleased.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  distinguished 
honour  that  the  great  London  financier  and  company  promoter 
should  marry  a  girl  from  his  native  place,  when  even  the  doors 
of  Belgravia  were  open  to  him.  High  as  John  Sleeman  stood 
in  their  estimation  before,  this  loyalty  to  Bexmouth  raised  him 
a  peg  higher  still. 

Madge  could  not  remain  insensible  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  tide  of  opinion  and  feeling  was  setting.  From  hints  that 
were  being  constantly  dropped,  she  became  conscious  that  her 
engagement  with  John  Sleeman  was  looked  upon  as  a  settled 
thing,  and  that  she  was  regarded  as  a  most  fortunate  young 
woman.  Outwardly  she  made  no  sign,  nor  did  she  offer  any 
explanation.  Why  should  she  ?  What  was  the  use  of  denying 
or  protesting  ?  She  felt  that  she  was  being  hurried  forward  to 
this  fate  by  a  force  she  could  not  control.  Resistance  was 
useless  ;    resignation  alone  became  her. 

And  yet  she  would  have  resisted,  but  for  her  father.  She 
saw  how  completely  his  heart  was  set  upon  the  match— how 
many  hopes  he  was  building  on  it.  It  was  his  one  chance  of 
preferment,  the  one  way  of  escape  from  the  drudgery  and 
poverty  he  had  borne  so  long.     If  she  failed  him  in  this,  the 
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-disappointment  would  be  as  death  to  him.  She  saw  how 
•even  the  suspense  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  him,  and  how 
anxiously  he  waited  for  the  word  that  would  turn  his  hope 
into  certainty. 

What  could  she  do,  therefore,  but  yield  to  his  wishes,  and 
say  the  word  that  should  lift  the  cloud  from  his  troubled  brow, 
and  bring  back  the  smiles  to  his  sad  .ind  careworn  face  ? 
Sometimes  she  felt  reproached  for  holding  out  so  long.  He 
had  been  a  good  father  to  her ;  a  little  peevish  and  irritable  at 
times,  but  that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  His  life  had  been 
a  constant  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  of  late  it  had 
•been  a  constant  denial.  With  increase  of  expenditure  there 
had  been  no  increase  of  income,  and  that  the  children  should 
not  go  short,  he  had  denied  himself 

Yes,  he  had  been  a  good  father,  there  was  no  gainsaying 


"  Yes,"  he  said,  and  then  paused  abruptly.  There  wa.s  a 
look  in  her  eyes  he  did  not  quite  understand. 

"About  John  Sleeman,"  she  went  on.  "  He  has  been  here 
a  great  deal  lately." 

"  We  have  been  friends  many  years,"  he  answered. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Hut  we  will  not  beat  about  the  bush.  You 
would  like  me  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  Well,  Madge,"  he  said,  flushing  slightly,  "  since  you  put 
the  question  in  that  straight  way, -I  cannot  help  admitting  that 
it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  you  the  wife  of  so 
good  a  man." 

"  You  believe  he  is  a  good  man  ? " 

"  Madge,  how  can  you  ask  such  a  question  .'  His  character 
is  above  suspicion." 

"  I   am  afraid   I   am  very  blind  to  his  excellences,"  she 


> 


that.  If  he  had  denied  them  many  things, 
it  was  not  from  want  of  heart  or  will, 
but  from  want  of  means.  And  poverty  to 
such  a  sensitive  man  was  no  light  burden. 
He  had  tastes  above  those  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  He  was 
a  man  of  refinement  and  education';  he  had  a  passionate 
love  for  books  and  pictures  ;  he  rejoiced  in  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. For  years  he  had  pined  for  what  he  could 
not  get,  and  chafed  under  the  galling  yoke  of  penury. 
Kow,  by  sacrificing  herself  she  might  give  him  his  heart's 
desire. 

One  day  across  the  tea-table  she  caught  his  eyes  looking 
reproachfully  at  her,  and  she  felt  she  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
The  die  would  have  to  be  cast  some  time.  Why  not  now  as 
well  as  later?  So  after  tea,  when  her  father  retired  to  his 
study,  she  rose  at  once  and  followed  him. 

He  looked  round  in  surprise  when  she  entered,  for  of  late 
she  had  not  come  often  into  his  study. 

"  I  want  to  talk  with  you,  father,"  she  said,  closing  the  door 
softly. 


ON   THE  SEVENTH    NIGHT,    OR   VKRV   EARLY    IN   THE   .MORNING, 
THE  WELCOME  TAP  CAME 

said  ironically;  "but  I  don't  suppose  that  matters.  He 
has  asked  you  for  my  hand,  I  understand." 

"  Yes,  Madge,  he  has." 

"  And  has  promised  you  certain  advantages  in  case  I 
consent  ?" 

"  Well,  in  plain  English,  yes,"  Mr.  Tyndall  answered,  shifting 
uneasily  in  his  chair.  "  Vou  see,  if  I  become  his  father-in-law, 
he  will  naturally  consider  me." 

"  He  has  a  living  in  his  gift,  I  understand  ?  " 

"  He  will  have,  as  soon  as  the  transfer  of  the  property  is 
effected— two,  in  fact." 

"  Then  he  has  not  purchased  the  estate  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  There  seems  to  be  several  technical 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  But  I  understand  the  purchase 
is  as  good  as  settled." 

Madge  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 
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"And  this  living,"  she  questioned,  "what  is  it  worth  ?" 

"  About  a  thousand  a  year,  with  a  good  vicarage  and  several 
acres  of  glebe  land.     Think  of  it,  Madge  I  " 

"I  am  thinking  about  it,"  she  answered — "  indeed,  I  have 
thought  of  little  else  lately.  You  would  very  much  like  the 
change,  father  ?     You  are  tired  of  Bexmouth  ?" 

"  No,  not  tired,  exactly,  Madge  ;  but  the  constant  grind 
and  struggle  dishearten  me.  I  have  tried  not  to  complain,  but 
it  comes  hard  at  my  time  of  life  being  only  a  curate  with  a 
curate's  salary.  For  myself  I  would  not  mind  so  much  ;  but 
the  children  need  more  every  day,  and,  alas  1  I  cannot  do  for 
them  as  I  would  like.  Jack  should  go  to  Cambridge  next  year, 
but  with  my  present  income  that  is  out  of  the  question." 

"A  thousand  a  year  would  seem  a  fortune  to  you,"  she  said 
reflectively. 

"  Indeed  it  would,"  he  answered,  with  an  eager  look  in  his 
eyes.  "  And  think  of  all  the  other  advantages — I  mean  from  a 
social  point  of  view.  Lindley  Major  is  quite  an  aristocratic 
place,  I  am  told.  A  dozen  county  families  at  least  attend  the 
church,  while  the  little  town  and  the  surrounding  country  are 
charmingly  picturesque.  Oh  !  Madge,  I  do  try  not  to  be  unduly 
anxious  about  worldly  advancement ;  but  when  one  has  struggled 
so  long,  such  a  prospect  is  very  enticing." 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  him  in  silence.  His  face  was 
flushed,  his  eyes  had  an  eager  look  in  them,  his  lips  visibly 
trembled.  The  tears  came  into  her  own  eyes  in  spite  of  herself 
How  little,  after  all,  had  she  known  of  his  daily  struggle,  his 
constant  self-denial.  Already  his  hair  was  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  grey,  and  there  was  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders  that  had  very 
much  increased  of  late. 

"  Poor  father  ! "  were  the  words  that  trembled  upon  her  lips, 
and  a  pang  of  self-reproach  shot  through  her  heart  ;  and  yet 
she  hesitated  to  speak  the  final  word  that  should  settle  her  fate. 

Love  had  been  a  very  precious  thing  to  her,  and  of  late  the 
face  of  Frank  Studley  had  been  haunting  her  as  once  she 
imagined  it  would  never  do  again.  As  the  months  had  dragged 
their  slow  lengths  along  the  thought  had  taken  deeper  and 
still  deeper  root  in  her  mind  that  perhaps,  after  all,  Jacob 
Wherry  had  been  mistaken  ;  that  it  was  not  Frank  he  had  met 
in  Drury  Lane,  but  only  some  one  very  like  him.  Of  course, 
that  left  the  all-important  question  exactly  where  it  was  before  ; 
only  he  might  not  be  quite  so  heartless  and  cruel  as  he  had 
been  made  to  appear.  Indeed,  there  was  just  the  shadow  of 
a  possibility  that,  in  spite  of  appearances,  he  was  honourable 
yet.  It  was  only  a  shadow,  she  admitted,  and  a  very  thin 
shadow  at  that.  But  love  such  as  hers  had  been  was  thankful 
even  for  a  shadow  to  rest  upon,  and  she  cherished  it  still,  in 
spite  of  reason  and  judgment,  as  a  very  precious  thing. 

Finding  that  Madge  hesitated  to  speak,  Mr.  Tyndall  at 
length  turned  from  her  with  a  sigh,  a  sigh  so  deep  and  pathetic 
that  it  stabbed  her  heart  like  a  knife. 

"Don't  be  down-hearted,  father,"  she  said  impulsively.  "If 
you  don't  get  the  living  'of  Lindley  Major  it  will  not  be  my  fault." 

In  a  moment  he  turned  his  face  full  upon  her.  "You  will 
accept  John  Sleeman  ?"  he  asked.  ■ 

A  great  lump  came  into  her  throat  that  threatened  to 
choke  her,  but  she  managed  to  get  out  the  word  "  Yes,"  and 
then  she  turned  away  her  head.  A  little  word  in  itself,  but 
for  her  it  seemed  the  most  momentous  she  had  ever  spoken. 


"  God  bless  you,  Madge  ' "  her  father  said.  "  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  happy." 

"  If  you  are  made  happy  it  is  enough,"  she  said.  "  I  never 
expect  to  be  happy  again  in  this  world." 

"  Oh  !  nonsense,  Madge.  With  so  good  a  man,  and  so  many 
pleasant  surroundings,  you  will  feel  as  though  you  had  got  into 
paradise." 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  a  pathetic  expression 
in  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

"And  I  may  tell  him  at  once  ?"  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  As  soon  as  you  like,  father  ;  only  I  have  one  conditiorj 
to  make." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  " 

"  That  you  get  the  living  of  Lindley  Major  before  the 
marriage  takes  place." 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  trust  his  word  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 

"This  is  a  business  arrangement,  father,"  she  answered, 
"  entered  into  for  your  sake  ;  and  I  will  see  that  you  get  the 
living  before   I  become  his  wife." 

"As  you  will,  Madge.  The  present  incumbent  has  resigned, 
so  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way,  unless  the  question  of 
purchase  falls  through  ;  but  he  told  me  the  other  day  the  estate 
was  as  good  as  his." 

To  this  Madge  had  no  reply  to  make,  and  a  minute  later  she 
stole  quietly  out  of  the  room.  She  felt  that  she  had  done  the 
right  thing,  and  now  that  the  die  was  cast,  the  prospect  did 
not  look  quite  so  terrible  as  she  had  feared.  There  was 
a  certain  indefinable  but  very  sweet  joy  in  self-surrender 
which  she  had  not  calculated  on.  The  giving  up  of  self 
for  the  sake  of  others  had  already  brought  its  own  reward. 
She  was  really  happier  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time 
past. 

And  when  on  the  following  day  she  was  able  to  note  the 
change  that  had  come  over  her  father  and  mother,  she  felt  that  her 
compensation  was  more  than  sufficient.  The  stoop  went  out  of 
her  father's  shoulders  as  if  by  magic  ;  the  look  of  pain  dis- 
appeared from  his  face  ;  while  into  his  voice  there  came  a  tone 
that  long  had  been  absent.  Indeed,  he  seemed  a  new  man. 
He  walked  about  the  house  with  a  firmer  step  and  with  a 
kindlier  light  in  his  eye ;  and  once,  when  Madge  was  passing 
his  study  door,  she  caught  the  refrain  of  an  old  love  song  which 
he  was  humming  softly  to  himself. 

The  bitterness  came  later  in  the  day,  when,  looking  out 
of  the  drawing-room  window,  she  saw  John  Sleeman  coming 
slowly  up  the  garden  path.  With  a  little  shiver  she  turned 
away  and  sat  down.  She  felt  almost  angry  with  herself.  Was 
an  unreasonable  prejudice  to  master  her  always  ?  Was  this 
man,  whom  everybody  praised,  always  to  be  disagreeable  in 
her  eyes  .'  Why  could  she  not  conquer  this  foolish  antipathy, 
and  discover  in  the  man  what  other  people  saw  so  clearly  ? 
But  the  human  heart  is  rarely  amenable  to  reason.  It  goes  its 
own  way,  in  spite  of  logic.  Wisdom  cries  aloud  in  the  street, 
but  it  only  listens  when  it  suits  its  whim  ;  for  the  rest,  it  is 
a  law  unto  itself. 

Madge  battled  with  herself  very  resolutely  that  evening, 
but  it  was  a  hopeless  struggle.  And  every  moment  the  terror 
grew.  She  literally  dreaded  the  entrance  of  the  man  whom 
she  would  have  to  receive  as  her  lover,  and  to  whose  caresses 
she  would  have  to  submit. 


(  To  be  continued) 


Being    Fashioned 

BY  REV.  J.  H.  JOWETT,  M.A. 


Wherefore  girding  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober  and  set  your  hope  perfectly  on  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  as  childre;i  of  obedience,  not  fashioning  yourselves  according  to  your  former  lusts  in  the  time  of  your  ignorance  :  but  like  as  He 
which  called  you.is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves  also  holy  in  all  manner  of  living;  because  it  is  written,  Ye  shall  be  holy  ;  for  I  am  holy.— I  Pet.  i.  13—16. 
"  \T  THEREFORE!"      The  word  gathers   up  all  the 


spacious  results  of  the  previous  reasonings. 
The  present  appeal  is  based  on  the  introductory  evangel. 
The  inspiration  of  tasks  is  found  in  the  recesses  of  profound 
truths.  Spiritual  impulse  is  created  by  the  momentum  of 
superlative  facts.  The  dynamic  of  duty  is  born  in  the  heart 
of  the  Gospel.  "  Wherefore,"  says  the  Apostle,  if  these  be 
your  prospects  and  dynamics,  if  you  have  been  "  begotten 


again  into  a  living  hope,"  if  you  are  heirs  to  "an  inheritance 
incorruptible  and  undefiled,"  if  even  apparent  hostilities  may 
be  converted  into  wealthy  helpmeets,  and  "  manifold  trials" 
into  the  ministers  of  salvation,  "gird  up  the  loins  of  your 
mind,  be  sober,  and  set  your  hope  perfectly  on  the  grace 
that  is  being  brought  unto  you  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

The  "  wherefore  "  is  thus  suggestive  of  the  bases  of  this 
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urgent  and  practical  appeal.  Our  life  is  purposed  to  shine 
in  Divine  dignity.  Our  prospects  are  glorious.  Our  resources 
are  abounding.  We  should  therefore  lay  aside  our  laxity. 
Life  should  not  be  spent  in  idle  reverie.  Our  movement 
should  not  be  a  careless  sauntering.  Our  rest  should  not 
be  a  thoughtless  lounging.  Life  should  be  characterised  by 
clear  sight,  definite  thought,  eager  purpose,  and  decided  ends. 

"  Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind."  The  figure 
of  the  passage  is  taken  from  the  flowing  garments  of  the 
Oriental  dress.  The  flapping  robes  catch  the  wind,  and 
wrap  themselves  about  the  legs,  and  become  serious 
hindrances  to  easy  and  progressive  movement.  The  wearer 
therefore  lays  hold  of  the  entangling  garments,  and  tucks 
them  into  a  girdle  which  discharges  the  ministry  of  a  belt. 
He  gathers  together  the  disorderly  robes,  and  binds  them 
into  a  compact  and  serviceable  vesture.  Now,  the  Apostle 
declares  that  a  similar  disorder  may  prevail  in  the  realm  of 
thought  and  affection.  Our  life  may  be  characterised  by 
mental  slovenliness.  Our  thought  may  trail  in  loose  disorder. 
We  may  give  little  or  no  care  to  the  beauty  and  firmness  of 
the  mind.  How  much  loose  thinking  there  is  concerning 
the  profoundest  and  most  vital  concerns  of  our  life  !  And 
the  loose  thinking-  does  not  end  with  itself.  A  loose 
garment  may  trip  a  man  up  and  cause  him  to  stumble. 
Loose  thinking  is  equally  perilous,  and  may  lead  to  moral 
entanglement  and  perdition.  Loose  thinking  is  creative  of 
loose  living ;  mental  slovenliness  issues  in  moral  disorder. 
Therefore,  "  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind."  Put  some 
strenuousness  into  your  thinking.  Don't  let  your  thought 
drift  along  on  the  stream  of  reverie.  Steer  your  thought, 
and  strongly  guide  it  into  wealthy  havens.  How  do  I  think 
about  God  ?  Loosely  and  unworthily,  or  with  firm  and 
fruitful  conception?  "God  is  great"  and  greatly  to  be 
thought  about ;  and  if  I  think  about  Him  loosely,  my  son- 
ship  will  be  a  stumbling  and  an  offence.  How  do  I  think 
about  grace  ?  Is  my  thinking  sluggish  and  unworthy,  and 
so  do  I  "despise  the  riches  of  His  goodness  "?  How  do  I 
think  about  my  spiritual  call,  and  prospects,  and  destiny  ? 
Am  I  stumbling  over  my  own  thinking  ?  Are  my  own 
garments  my  most  immediate  snares  ?  Is  my  spiritual  con- 
fusion the  result  of  my  mental  indolence  ?  "  My  people  do 
not  consider."  In  my  want  of  strong  and  strenuous 
thinking  may  be  found  some  explanation  of  my  moral  and 
spiritual  disasters. 

As  it  is  with  the  element  of  thought,  so  it  is  with  the 
power  of  aff"ection,  for  perhaps  in  the  spiritual  term  "  mind  " 
both  thought  and  affection  are  included.  We  speak  of 
"wandering  affections,"  and  truly  affection  may  become 
an  appalling  vagrant.  Affection  is  easily  allured,  easily 
entangled,  easily  snared  by  the  worldly  glitter  which  gleams 
by  the  side  of  the  common  way.  Or  if  we  recur  to  the 
Apostle's  figure,  our  loose  affections,  like  flowing  garments 
that  are  blown  about  by  the  wind,  entangle  our  faculties, 
and  make  havoc  of  our  moral  and  spiritual  progress.  We 
must  "gird  up  the  loins  "  of  cur  affection.  It  will  not  be 
child's  play,  but  he  who  wants  a  religion  of  child's  play 
must  not  seek  the  companionship  of  Christ.  The  Master 
spake  of  cutting  off"  the  right  hand  and  plucking  out  the 
right  eye,  and  the  bleeding  figure  has  reference  to  the 
severing  of  relationships  and  the  disentangling  of  well- 
established  affections.  To  free  a  flowing  garment  which 
has  been  caught  in  a  thorn-hedge  may  necessitate  rents, 
and  to  disentangle  an  unworthy  affection  may  necessitate 
pain  ;  but  even  at  the  cost  of  rent  and  pain  the  deliverance 
must  be  effected.  We  must  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  trail- 
ing aff"ections.  We  must  not  hold  them  so  cheaply.  We 
must  not  permit  them  to  sweep  the  broad  road,  and  to 


expose  themselves  to  the  entanglement  of  every  obtruding 
thorn.  We  must  set  our  affections  upon  things  above,  and 
for  that  sublime  purpose  we  must  gather  them  together  in 
strenuous  concentration.  The  Apostle's  exhortation  is 
therefore  an  appeal  for  collectedness  both  of  thought  and  of 
feeling.  It  is  a  warning  against  mental  and  affectional 
looseness,  and  with  loving  urgency  the  Apostle  pleads  with 
his  readers  to  pull  themselves  together,  to  gird  up  their 
loins,  and  with  full  energy  of  thought  and  feeling  devote 
themselves  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God. 

"Be  sober."  This  is  more  than  an  injunction  against 
intemperance  in  diet.  Intemperance  is  productive  of 
stupor.  It  is  the  enemy  of  a  refined  sensitiveness.  It  is 
creative  of  heaviness  and  sleep.  And  it  is  this  closing  of 
the  senses,  by  whatever  agency  it  may  be  induced,  against 
which  the  Apostle  raises  his  voice  in  clamant  warning. 
"  Be  sober."  Be  on  your  guard  against  everything  which 
is  creative  of  heaviness,  and  which  may  put  your  senses  into 
a  perilous  sleep.  At  all  costs  keep  awake  and  vigilant ! 
Just  as  excessive  drinking  drugs  the  flesh  and  sinks  the 
body  into  a  heavy  sleep,  so  there  are  other  conditions  which 
create  a  similar  stupor  in  the  soul,  and  by  which  the  moral 
and  spiritual  senses  are'  burdened  and  benumbed.  There 
are  opiates  and  narcotics  which  may  make  us  spiritually 
drunk,  and  render  us  unconscious  of  the  Divine  voices  that 
peal  from  the  heights.  "  Not  a  few  sleep."  The  sleep  is 
induced  by  opiates.  There  is  the  opiate  of  pleasure. 
There  is  the  opiate  of  prosperity.  There  is  the  opiate  of 
self-satisfaction.  There  is  the  depressing  drug  of  dis- 
appointment. Against  all  these  we  are  to  be  on  our  guard. 
"  Be  sober,"  and  amid  all  the  narcotising  atmospheres  of 
enchanted  grounds,  preserve  a  wakeful  spirit  by  a  ceaseless 
fellowship  with  God. 

"  And  set  your  hope  perfectly  on  the  grace  that  is  being 
brought  unto  you  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Here  is 
the  spiritual  attitude  by  which  the  girded  and  sober  life 
may  be  attained.  Our  resources  are  to  be  found  in  the 
grace  that  is  brought  unto  us  in  Christ.  In  Christ  is  our 
reservoir  of  power.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  our 
dynamic.  The  resource  will  never  fail  me ;  the  supply  is 
never  exhausted.  It  is  "  being  brought "  unto  me 
continually,  a  "  river  of  water  of  life."  Grace  is  just  a  full 
river  of  heavenly  favour,  carrying  all  needful  equipment, 
and  rich  with  the  potencies  of  eternal  life.  Upon  this  grace 
I  am  to  find  the  basis  of  my  hope.  I  am  to  "  .set  my  hope 
perfectly  "  upon  this,  as  the  all-sufficient  energy  for  lifting  me 
to  the  unveiled  heights,  and  enabling  me  to  dwell  there  in 
undisturbed  serenity.  I  am  to  release  my  thought  from 
hindering  entanglements,  and  I  am  to  deliver  my  affection 
from  enslaving  fellowships,  and  I*  am  to  preserve  a  vigilant 
sobriety  amid  all  the  sleep-inducing  atmospheres  of  the 
world ;  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious 
emancipation  I  am  bidden  to  "  set  my  hope  perfectly  on 
the  grace  that  is  being  brought  unto  me  in  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  .\postle  now  probes  more  deeply  into  the  mode  of 
godly  living,  and  unveils  a  little  more  clearly  the  principle 
by  which  the  holy  life  is  fashioned.  Life  is  formed  by 
conformity.  There  is  always  a  something  towards  which 
we  tend  and  approximate  ;  and  "we  take  hue  from  that  to 
which  we  cling."  There  is  always  a  something  "  according 
to "  which  we  are  being  shaped.  "  According  to  Thy 
word."  "  According  to  this  world."  "  According  to  the 
former  lusts."  We  are  for  ever  coming  into  accord  with 
something,  and  that  something  determines  the  fashion  of 
our  lives.  Now,  this  principle  of  "  forming  by  conforming  " 
is  proclaimed  by  the  Apostle  in  the  succeeding  words  of 
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this  great  passage  ;  and  as  "  children  of  obedience  "  we  are 
called  to  a  manner  of  life  which  at  once  demands  a  stern 
nonconformity  and  a  strong  and  fervent  conformity. 

"  Not  fashioning  yourselves  according  to  your  former  lusts 
in  the  time  of  your  ignorance"  "  Not  fashioning  .  .  . 
according  to  lusts."  That  conformity  must  be  broken. 
That  "accordance"  must  be  destroyed.  Our  lusts  must 
not  be  our  formatives,  giving  the  shape  and  fashion  to 
our  lives.  If  our  lust  raise  its  feverish  and  imperious 
demand,  we  must  be  stern  and  relentless  nonconformists. 
Are  we  imagining  that  the  imperiousness  of  lust  moves  in 
very  circumscribed  ways,  and  that  perhaps  we  escape  from 
its  fierce  and  burning  tyranny?  The  New  Testament 
conception  of  lust  covers  a  very  spacious  area,  and  includes 
elements  to  which  perhaps  we  should  not  give  the  appalling 
name.  You  may  have  the  same  element  in  different 
guises,  now  appearing  as  a  solid,  and  now  as  a  liquid,  and 
now  as  a  gas.  And  you  may  have  the  same  essential  vice 
in  some  tangible  loathsomeness,  and  in  some  hidden  and 
inpalpable  temper.  The  Master  told  us  that  we  have  the 
same  essential  thing  in  anger  and  in  murder,  only  one  is 
gross  and  solid,  while  the  other  is  gaseous  and  comparatively 
refined.  But  the  trouble  is  that  when  vice  is  gaseous,  we 
conceive  it  as  proportionately  harmless  ;  when  it  solidifies 
into  open  crime  it  ensures  our  reprobation.  Now,  when 
the  Master  speaks  of  lust,  He  speaks  of  it  in  its  gaseous 
state,  as  a  condition  of  thought,  as  a  state  of  temper,  as  a 
mode  of  spirit ;  and  in  this  interpretation  "  lust  "  is  just  the 
essentially  carnal,  the  itching  after  the  world,  a  feverish 
desire  for  selfish  pleasure,  to  the  utter  ignoring  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  truth. 

In  many  lives  this  lust  is  the  determining  and  formative 
force  ;  everything  is  made  to  bow  to  it ;  all  the  affairs  of 
life  are  fashioned  by  it.  It  occupies  the  throne,  and  moulds 
all  life's  concerns  into  its  own  accord.  The  Apostle  vehe- 
mently counsels  his  readers  against  this  conformity.  He 
pleads  that  the  children  of  liberty  should  not  retain  the 
governing  powers  of  their  servitude.  The  night  should  not 
provide  the  patterns  for  the  day.  The  season  of  "ignor- 
ance "  should  not  create  the  ruling  powers  for  the  season 


of  knowledge  and  revelation.  He  enjoins  upon  them  to 
revolt  against  the  old  forces,  to  become  spiritual  noncon- 
formists, not  fashioning  themselves  after  their  former  lusts. 

^''  But  like  as  He  which  called  you  is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves 
also  holy  in  all  manner  of  life."  The  holy  God  is  to  be 
the  formative  force  in  our  life,  and  to  Him  are  we  to  be 
devoted  in  close  and  intimate  conformity.  "As  He  which 
called  you."  The  call  is  a  Divine  pledge.  The  acceptance 
of  the  call  implies  a  human  obligation.  There  is  the 
pledge  on  the  side  of  God,  and  the  obligation  on  the  side 
of  man.  The  call  given  and  received  creates  an  intimate 
fellowship.  The  One  who  calls  is  holy,  and,  by  the  mighty 
ministry  of  the  Spirit,  he  who  shares  the  fellowship  is 
transformed  into  the  same  holiness.  All  fellowship  with 
God  is  productive  of  spiritual  likeness.  If  we  gaze  into 
His  face,  we  shall  be  illumined  with  the  light  of  His 
countenance.  "  Beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  we  are  transformed  into  the  same  image."  We 
absorb  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  We  become  transfigured  by 
it.  Again  "we  take  hue  from  that  to  which  we  cling." 
Let  us  mark  the  breadth  of  the  transforming  process. 
We  are  to  be  holy  "in  all  manner  of  life"  The  pervasive 
power  of  the  Spirit  is  to  influence  every  walk  of  life  and 
every  part  of  the  walk.  The  transfiguring  energy  is  to 
inhabit  even  the  trifle,  and  the  commonplaces  of  life  are 
to  be  illumined  by  the  indwelling  of  the  eternal  light.  We 
shall  grow  in  grace,  putting  on  more  and  more  of  the 
beauty  of  Him  in  whose  fellowship  we  dwell. 

"  Because  it  is  ivritten,  ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy." 
That  is  more  than  an  imperative  ;  it  is  an  evangel.  It  is 
a  command  which  enshrines  a  promise.  Because  God  is 
holy,  we  have  the  promise  of  holiness.  Therefore  we  may 
sing  with  the  P.salmist,  in  words  which  at  the  first  hearing 
may  appear  strange,  "  We  give  thanks  at  the  remembrance 
of  His  holiness."  Wherefore,  with  this  glorious  provision 
for  our  life,  with  resources  more  than  adequate  for  our 
tasks,  with  power  that  even  surpasses  the  grandeur  of  our 
calling,  let  us  gird  up  the  loirs  of  our  mind,  be  sober,  and 
set  our  hope  perfectly  on  the  grace  that  is  being  brought 
unto  us  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 


The  Heavenly  Rest 

BY   THE    LATE    PRINCIPAL    CAIRNS,    D.D.,   LL.D. 


HEAVEN  is  the  rest  of  the  worker.     It  is  not  sloth,  torpor, 
or  inactivity.     That  were   no  heaven  to  men  of  such 
boundless  energy  as  have  stirred  and  quickened  the  Church  of 
God  from  the  beginning.     They  are  blessed  "  from  henceforth," 
from  the  moment  of  their  departure,  and  a  dead  and  inert  state 
like  this  were  to  them  no  object  of  desire  or  congratulation. 
But   while  there   is  no  apathy,  there   is  rest,    the   most  pure, 
refreshing,  and  exalted.     There  is  rest  to  the  body  from  all  the 
wear  and  tear  of  physical  exertion,  and  from  all  the  pain,  disease, 
and  wasting  struggle  which  sooner  or  later  brings  the  noblest 
Christian  worker  to  the  dust  of  death.      There  is  rest  to  the 
spirit  from  all  anxiety,  disappointment,  and   sense   of  mental 
exhaustion,  worse  than  bodily  ;   from  all  consciousness  ,of  sin 
and  imperfection  deeply enstamped  on  every  performance;  from 
all  overwhelming  responsibility  ;  and  from  all  painful  inequality 
to  the  greatness  of  the  harvest,  while  the  labourers  are  few. 
Who  that  knows  anything  of  Christian  labour  in  its  highest  forms 
— of  the  labour  of  the  parent  who  travails  as  in  birth  till  Christ 
be  formed  in  the  heart  of  children,  the  labour  of  the  Christian 
teacher  who  seeks  to  write  immortal  sentences  on  every  living 
book  of  memory  and  conscience,   and   of    the   labour   of   the 
minister  or  the  missionary  who  strives  to  be  pure  from  the  blood 
of  all  men,  and  to  meet  again  with  joy  the  souls  that  wait  the 
great  Judgment   Day— but  will  appreciate  this  delightful  and 
soul-soothing  prospect  of  rest  ?     No  more  out  in  the  billows, 
toiling  in  rowmg,  when  the  wind  is  contrary,  but  in  smooth 
water    and    with  a  ripple  breaking  on  the  shore  !     No    more 
down  in  the  mine,  excavating  its  depths  amidst  darkness  and 


fire-damp,  and  rocky  obstructions  on  the  right  hand  and  the 
left,  but  aloft  in  the  pure  air,  with  the  soiled  dress  e.xchanged  for 
the  Sabbath  attire,  and  with  the  weary  sense  recalled  to  the 
song  and  melody  of  God's  own  sanctuary  !  No  more  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  with  the  tongue  parched  and  the  hand 
cleaving  to  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  but  seated  at  the  festal 
banquet  and  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  peace-giving  victory  !. 
There  are  in  Christ's  great  work-field  some  labourers  to  whom 
rest  is  sweeter  than  others.  Some  bear  better  than  others,  in 
all  besides  their  equals,  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  But 
to  all  rest  is  a  necessity  ;  and  were  it  not  held  out  at  the  end, 
they  would  utterly  fail  and  be  discouraged.  How  cheering  is  it, 
then,  to  know  that  the  conflict  is  not  for  ever,  and  that  "  there 
remaineth  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God"!  That  rest  is  a 
Sabbatism,  the  keeping  of  an  endless  Sabbath  with  its  holy 
calm  for  ever  unbroken,  fresh  as  Eden  with  its  dews  and 
flowers,  and  with  no  trail  of  the  serpent  on  its  unwithering 
bloom,  sealed  and  guarded  as  all  must  be  by  that  covenant 
of  love  which  spans  with  its  bow  of  peace  the  home  of  the 
redeemed  and  the  throne  of  God  !  Oh  to  be  a  partaker  of 
that  heavenly  repose  !  Oh  to  meet  again  those  who  have 
entered  into  that  rest  !  Oh  to  be  for  ever  in  that  blessed 
company,  where  the  highest  effort  is  the  purest  rapture,  and 
the  circling  day  brings  no  shade  or  night  !  Thou  Son  of  God 
who  now  dost  point  us  to  that  land  of  rest,  send  down  Thy  hand 
and  lift  us  thither  !  Thou  Spirit  of  God  that  spcakcth  of  the 
blessed  dead  as  yet  to  faith,  speak  at  last  to  sense,  and  grant  us. 
to  awake  and  find  ourselves  amongst  them  ! 
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Pallid    Children 


By   Mrs.   ADA   S.   BALLIN 


From     "BABY;     The     MOTHERS*     MAGAZINE" 


NO  mother  likes  to  see  her  children  looking  pale,  but 
many  mothers  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  causes 
which  contribute  to  render  and  keep  them  so.  Pallor  is  an 
expression  of  a  condition  of  the  blood  due  to  a  deficiency 
of  the  red  corpuscles  which  give  the  characteristic  colour  to 
blood,  and  it  is  this  poverty  in  red  corpuscles  which 
characterises  the  condition  known  as  anaemia,  or  blood- 
lessness.  Anaemia  in  children  may  arise  from  many  and 
various  causes,  and  some  of  the  commonest  causes  may  be 
well  illustrated  by  the  pallor  which  one  notices  so  much  in 
.American  children,  and  which  is  due  to  their  living  a  great 
deal  in  overheated  rooms,  not  getting  sufficient  fresh  airi 
too  late  hours,  eating  too  rich  food,  and  over  mental 
excitement.  A  rosy  face  is  generally  supposed  to  charac- 
terise a  country  child  ;  but  in  the  poorer  parts  of  seaside 
towns,  and  in  many  country  villages,  one  sees  exceedingly 
p.ile  children,  their  anaemia  being  largely  due  to  the 
insanitary  condition  of  the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and 
to  the  insufficiency  of  proper  food.  After  exhausting 
diseases,  also,  children  are  very  apt  to  be  pale,  and  the 
doctor  will  say  they  need  feeding  up,  to  go  to  the  seaside, 
and  to  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  anaemia  in  children,  and  whatever  remedies  may 
be  adopted  by  medical  men  called  in  for  the  cure  of  the 
actual  disease  which  may  be  the  cause  of  pallor,  there  is 
one  thing  certain — namely,  that  it  is  necessary  to  build  up 
fresh  red  corpuscles  for  the  blood,  and,  by  letting  the  child 
have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  to  see  that  it  breathes  in  a 
sufficient  amount  of  oxygen  to  oxidise  the  blood  and  keep 
it  in  a  healthy  condition. 

It  is  too  often  the  case  that,  when  a  child  looks  pale, 
parents  or  nurses  at  once  decide  to  give  it  iron,  often  with- 
out consulting  a  medical  man  on  the  subject ;  and  even  if 
a  doctor  is  called  in,  he  will  often  give  a  course  of  iron 
tonics,  because  it  has  been  acknowledged  for  generations 
that  iron  is  active  in  increasing  the  number  of  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  Constant  dosing  with  iron,  how- 
ever, has  objections,  of  which  the  chief  are,  that  iron  in  many 
forms  passes  entirely  unchanged  through  the  system,  that  it 
often  upsets  the  digestion  and  causes  constipation,  and  that 
in  liquid  preparations  it  generally  stains  the  teeth.  As  a 
matter  of  home  nursing,  moreover,  it  is  unwise  for  mothers 
to  give  preparations  of  iron  entirely  on  their  own  initiative. 
What  is  needed  is  some  preparation  which  will,  while  acting 
as  a  food,  build  up  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and 
strengthen  the  nerves  without  causing  constipation ;  for 
constipation,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  impure 
elements  in  the  blood,  injures  its  quality,  and  many 
cases  of  anaemia  have  been  cured  even  by  small  doses, 
say,  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  remove  such  impure 
products  from  the  blood  by  acting  on  the  bowels. 

A  preparation  which  is  comparatively  new  to  England, 
although  it  has  for  many  years  been  largely  employed  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  now  places  in  the 
hands  of  mothers  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  such  cases 
as  I  have  described.  It  is  known  as  Ur.  Hommel's 
Haematogen,  and  is  prepared  so  as  to  contain  Haemoglobin, 
rich  in  organic  iron  and  albumen,  and  the  no  less 
important    salts,   including  the   phosphates  of    soda  and 


potash,  which  are  found  in  fresh  meat  and  other  articles 
of  food,  in  a  concentrated  and  purified  form.  It  contains 
nothing  else  except  chemically  pure  glycerine,  and  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  best  Malaga  wine  as  a  flavouring. 
Being  prepared  in  this  way,  the  Haematogen  is  very 
palatable,  and  is  readily  taken  by  children.  For  a  child 
under  a  year  it  is  best  to  begin  with  half-teaspoonful  doses 
before  meals,  three  times  a  day  ;  from  two  to  five  years  one 
teaspoonful  may  be  given  ;  from  five  to  ten  years,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  ;  and  above  that  age,  a  dessertspoonful  twice  a 
day  just  before  meals.  Over  ten  years  of  age,  the  dose 
may  be  gradually  increased  to  a  tablespoonful.  Haematogen 
may  be  given  three  times  a  day  to  very  young  infants  in 
doses  of  seven  drops  in  the  bottle — the  contents,  however 
must  not  be  too  hot,  lest  the  albumen  contained  in  the 
Haematogen  should  coagulate.  To  older  children  it  may 
be  given  in  meat  broth  or  milk,  or  mixed  with  water  ;  or, 
better,  just  as  it  is,  from  a  spoon.  It  is  a  very  powerful 
nerve  tonic,  feeding  the  nerves  with  actual  constituents 
which  they  need,  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood 
by  supplying  exactly  those  ingredients  in  which  it  is 
lacking.  As  it  contains  no  drugs  of  any  kind,  Haematogen 
is  a  preparation  which  can  be  safely  given  to  pale  children 
by  nurses  or  mothers,  even  when  a  child  does  not  appear 
sufficiently  ill  to  need  the  advice  of  a  medical  man ;  and 
very  good  results  rapidly  appear,  especially  in  cases  of 
exhausting  diseases  and  in  chronic  cases  of  scrofula.  It 
is  also  a  most  valuable  remedy  when  given  to  weakly 
children  of  consumptive  parents. 

In  the  case  of  all  pale  children,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  rooms  they  occupy  are  well  ventilated. 
They  should  be  kept,  as  far  as  possible,  at  a  temperature  of 
si.\ty  degrees.  When  the  children  go  out  they  should  be 
warmly  wrapped  in  all  woollen  clothing,  and  encouraged  to 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  be  out  of  doors  as  many 
hours  during  the  day  as  is  possible,  according  to  con- 
ditions of  the  weather.  When  a  child  is  pale,  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  brain  is  not  being  supplied  with  healthy  blood,  and 
is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  do  severe  mental  work ;  so 
lessons  should  be  light  and  easy,  if  not  omitted  altogether. 
A  daily  bath  with  the  chill  off  is  of  considerable  importance. 
The  skin  should  be  well  rubbed  until  it  is  in  a  glow  of  heat. 
During  winter,  of  course,  the  children  should  have  a  fire  in 
the  room  in  which  they  are  bathed,  for  fear  of  catching  cold, 
and  it  is  best  that  the  bath  should  be  given  before  going  to 
bed  at  night.  Their  hours  of  sleep  should  be  long,  and 
their  diet  should  consist  largely  of  milk  and  plain  food, 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  underdone  meat,  soups,  and  fresh 
vegetables,  especially  spinach  and  cooked  watercress. 
Celery  and  onions  are  also  very  valuable  to  such  children, 
as  they  strengthen  the  nervous  system. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  sees  that  her  child  is  beginning 
to  look  pale,  she  should  diligently  enquire  for  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  and  not  leave  things  under  the  impression  that 
the  child  will  get  better  without  interference.  Many  a  grave 
disease  could  be  prevented  if  mothers  would  only  regard 
slight  symptoms  when  they  first  appear,  and  not  dehy  too 
long  in  sending  for  a  medical  man  if  these  symptoms  seem 
to  be  growing  worse. 
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The   Home   Department 


Result  of  the  Competition 

The  hymns  sent  in  have,  on  the  whole,  been  disappointing  ; 
very  few  rose  above  mediocrity,  freshness  of  thought  in  most 
being  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  first  prize  is  awarded  to — 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Turner, 

34,  Gladstone  Terrace, 

Grantham, 


for  the  following  : 


Easter  Hymn 


for  the  following  : ' 


Easter  Hymn 


Not  in  the  tomb  the  Lord  of  Life  is  found  ; 
Him,  mighty  Death  could  not  a  captive  keep. 
He  rose  ! — tell  out  the  tidings  all  around  ; 
His  rising  halh  for  us  made  dying  "  sleep." 

Our  hope  w  as  sealed  on  that  auspicious  morn  : 
Hope— steadfast,  sure— that  quenched  no  more  can  be. 
Christ  lives  again  !     Now  monster  Death  is  shorn 
Of  sting  and  dread  he  held  for  you  and  me. 

Since  Christ  hath  passed  the  portals  dark  of  Death, 
And  forth  hath  come  our  conquering  Lord  and  King, 
We  lay  our  lov'd  ones — lost — the  grave  beneath 
In  hope  undimm'd,  for  them  again  Hell  bring. 

Hail  !   wondrous  King  !    who  for  the  race  hath  come 
And  opened  wide  to  Heaven  the  living  way  ; 
We  dread  not  now  the  passage  of  the  tomb  : 
It  is  the  gate  to  Life  ! — Life's  ceaseless  day  ! 

The  second  prize  must  be  divided  between — • 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fawcett, 

26,  Mount  Street, 

Belfast,  Ireland, 


for  the  following : 


Easter  Hym.n 


And- 


Hallelujah  !    Christ  arose ; 
Gates  of  Hell  could  not  prevail. 
Vain  the  watch,  and  vain  the  stone  ; 
For  His  promise  could  not  fail. 
See  the  place  where  Christ  was  laid  ! 
He  is  risen,  as  He  said. 

Hallelujah  !    Christ  arose  ; 

At  the  dawn  of  day  there  came 

Loved  disciples  to  the  tomb, 

Heard  angelic  tongues  proclaim, 

"See  the  place  where  Christ  was  laid. 

He  is  risen,  as  He  said." 

Hallelujah  !     Christ  arose  ; 
Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  died. 
Angels  saw  the  rending  tomb, 
Men  beheld  His  pierced  side, 
Keepers  fell  to  earth  as  dead  ; 
He  is  risen,  as  He  said. 

Hallelujah  !    Christ  arose  ; 
Now  I  know  my  debt  is  paid. 
See  the  grave  where  Jesus  lay  ! 
He  has  full  atonement  made. 
Glory  to  our  King  and  Head  ; 
He  is  risen,  as  He  said. 


Miss  M.  Dring, 

50,  Church  Lane, 

Hornsey,  N., 


Is  He  risen  ?     Ask  the  Angels. 

From  their  Home  beyond  tlie  sky 
They  beheld  Him,  as,  triumphant, 

He  ascended  up  on  high. 
"He  is  risen  !"    they  are  singing  ; 

There  is  not  one  silent  chord. 
Could  you  hear  those  angel-voices 

You  would  say — "  Behold  my  Lord  I  " 

Is  He  risen  ?     Ask  the  Pilgrim 

As  he  treads  Life's  chequered  way. 
He  will  answer,  "  This  same  Jesus 

Walks  beside  me  day  by  day. 
If  it  were  not  for  His  Presence 

And  His  strong  and  loving  arms 
I  could  never  bear  the  journey, 

I  should  faint  'ne.ith  Lile's  alarms." 

He  is  risen  !     Join  our  chorus 

If  you  feel  your  life's  deep  need 
Of  the  Saviour,  ever  living, 

For  lost  souls  to  intercede. 
He  is  risen  !    Pie  is  risen  ! 

Heaven  and  earth  in  song  unite. 
Soon,  full  soon,  we  shall  behold  Him, 

When  our  faith  has  changed  to  sight. 

The  second  prize  will  therefore  be  divided,  and  Mr.  Fawcett 
and  Miss  Dring  will  each  have  a  copy  of  the  uniform  edition 
of  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  by  Ian  Maclaren. 

Mr.  Fawcett's  hymn  has  a  good,  joyful,  triumphant  swing 
about  it.  Miss  Dring  has  broken  newer  ground  than  most 
competitors,  and  shows  more  freshness  of  ideas,  breaking  away 
from  the  stereotyped  Easter  phrasing,  and  bringing  the  Resur- 
rection more  nearly  in  touch  with  everyday  needs  of  the 
present  time. 

Honourable  Mention  is  deserved  by  Miss  K.  Kelsey, 
whose  hymn  I  should  like  to  quote,  but  have  not  space. 
Next  in  order  of  merit  come  the  Rev.  E.  Gray,  Mr.  Nairne 
Oliphant,  Mr.  F.  Barker,  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Owen. 

Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated.  The  May  number  will  be 
obtainable  on  April  20,  and  competitors  will  therefore  have 
ample  time  to  prepare  their  papers  by  the  ist. 


New  Competition 

The  prizes  next  month  will  be  presented  for  the  most 
beautiful  and  descriptive  lines  on  "  Spring,"  original  or  taken 
from  the  published  works  of  any  British  author.  Author  and 
source  must  in  all  cases  be  given.  Quotations  must  not  be 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length. 

The  first  prize  offered  will  be  a  copy  of  "  The  Church  and 
the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries,"  by  the  Rev.  Principal 
Lindsay,  D.D.  ;  the  second  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  the  new 
edition  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Master,"  by  Dr.  John  Watson. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  whether  Mr., 
Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must  be  on  each  competition  paper.  Com- 
petitors must  please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All 
contributions  must  reach  me  on  or  before  May  i .  Address  to 
"Anstice,"  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 


On  Carpet  Cleaning 

Naturally  the  most  hardly  used  things  in  a  house  are  the 
carpets,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  use,  of  course  need 
more  thorough  cleaning  and  purifying  than  perhaps  anything 
else  in  a  house. 
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SAFETY  >N  CYCLING 


No    laces  to    oatoh  or 
breik.    Easy  to  put  on, 
fast«n,    &na  t&ke    off. 
Mr    JOHK    OUOH. 

bridge,  s.iys  ■  "  I  riHl*?  witli 
tlitiit  .It   U->i^t   K^ox)  tiiik- 
aiii)  ihvy  arc  nut  wont  out 


9/9;  12  6 
&  15  9 

Black  or  Brown 
*  Poitage  5d.  extra. 

Regd.  No.  337.866 

NORRiS'S 

«.■  CITI    lit   v,..i   l,y    p.i 


IN    WALKING 

are  sectored  by  wearing 

*'PEDES-CYCLO." 


Sclnl  outline  of  f.'f^t   ^t.m'.litii,-.   or   Imnt.  with   remittance. 
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^^       Gold  Medal.  Htalth  exhibition,  London.         ^ 
^^         Highest  Award,  Adelaide,  1887.            S 
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^CHILDREN  &  INVALIDS.  ^Vf^ 
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Most  delicious,  nutritive,  and  digestible. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  says :— "  Henger's  Food  has,  by  its 
excellence,  established  a  reputation  of  its  own." 

The  London  Medical  Record  says  :— "  It  is  palatable  and  excellent  in 
every  way.     It  is  invaluable." 

BENBER'S  FOOD  Is  sold  In  Tint  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhsrs. 

Seasonable  Table  J)elicacies ! 


r ^\ 

May  and  June. 

FRUIT    DISHES 

For    these    Months. 

Stewed  Cherriesand  Custard. 
Stewed    Gooseberries     and 

Custard. 
Stewed  Rhubarband  Custard. 
Strawberries  and  Custard. 
Sliced  Bai^anasand  Custard. 
Stewed  Prunes  and  Custard. 


All  Tinned  or  Bottled  Fruits 
and  Custard. 


^^. 


Completely  supersedes  the  use  of  Eggs  in  the 
preparation  of  High^Class  Custard — Greatly  increases 
the  popularity  of  all  Sweet  Dishes — Always  acceptable 
for  Luncheon,  Dinner,   or  Supper. 

NO   EGGS!  NO   RISK!  NO  TROUBLE! 


SPECIAL  OFFER  for  Readers  of  'THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY. 
DURING    MAY    ONLY. 

For    J3T     ITS.    6d.. 

THE   <  UNDISFARNE ' 
BEDROOM   SUITE, 

IN    SOLID   SATIN    WALNUT, 

FRENCH    POLISHED, 
comprlBlng  - 
WARDROBE,  with  bevelled  mirror 

door,  inside  polished. 
DRESSING    CHEST,    with    three 

drawers    and    bevelled   square 

mirror. 
WASHSTAND,    with    marble    top, 

tile   back,   towel  rails  at  ends, 

shelf  under. 
3  FINE  RUSH  SEAT  CHAIRS. 


W.S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

Jlrtigtie  Jurnisders, 

65,    GEORGE    ST., 
EDINBURGH. 


£7    17    6    (Unparalleled  at  the  Price.) 


£7  17  6 


Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  or  Steamer  Pier  in  tlie  United  Kingdom. 
ORDERS     muST     NAME     THIS     PAPER. 

Photo  Post  Free.  
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"Snowdrift" 

t)    Dinner  Set, 

(Pun  IVhit;  Emboised 

Shapt.  I 

CottaxeSetisopieces)  31;- 

IntermedUM  Set  1 70 
pieces)  ...  .  37  6 

FaU  Bet  for  12  Par 
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ALFRED  B.  PEARCE, 


{If  for  the  country,  1  6,  2  ■, 
andHt  c.r/iiJ  for /inckage  ) 

88,  Ludgate  Hill,  London, 


E.G. 
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To  beat  and  shake  them  and  brush  them  is  good,  but  not 
sufficiently  cleansing.  They  deserve  more  at  one's  hands,  too  : 
they  deserve  a  little  soap  and  water  and  ammonia  to  freshen 
and  purify  them,  and  show  up  their  colours. 

People  living  in  towns  and  in  flats  or  in  houses  and  streets 
having  no  gardens,  and  scarcely  even  a  back-yard  worth 
speaking  of,  naturally  are  glad  to  send  their  carpets  right  away 
to  be  cleaned  ;  they  are  obliged  to.  But  it  is  an  expensive 
plan,  and  an  unsatisfactory  one  in  many  ways,  one  of  them 
being  the  length  of  time  one  has  to  put  up  with  a  carpetless 
and  disorganised  house. 

To  those  who  cannot  for  any  reason  send  their  carpets  to  a 
cleaner,  or  prefer  not  to,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  little  plot  of  grass  or,  better  still,  a  fair-sized  garden,  a  few 
hints  as  to  the  simplest  methods  of  washing  carpets  may  be 
useful. 

Removing  Grease 

In  the  first  place,  all  candle-grease  or  spots  of  any  kind  of 
grease  must  be  removed  by  means  of  a  hot  iron  and  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper  or  blotting  paper,  after  which  the  carpet  should 
be  rolled  up  neatly  and  carried  out  into  the  garden  and  spread 
on  the  grass.  Brushing  it  thoroughly  on  the  grass  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  ridding  it  of  dust  ;  but  if  the  space  is  very 
small,  this  is  apt  to  spoil  the  nice  clean  turf  for  dragging  the 
carpet  over,  after  the  beating  and  shaking  processes  have  been 
gone  through.  So  in-  such  a  case  the  carpet  should  be  hung 
over  a  line  and  beaten  with  long  and  flexible  canes,  and  shaken 
well,  and  then  have  a  brushing  and  dragging  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  grass. 

Turkey,  and  other  Heavy  Pile  Carpets 

It  is  impossible  to  wash  these  with  cloths  and  carpet-soap. 
They  need  cjuite  different  treatment.  They  must  be  laid  face 
downwards  on  the  turf,  after  being  beaten  and  shaken,  and 
thoroughly  sluiced  with  buckets  of  clean  soapy  water,  to  which 
a  little  liquid  ammonia  has  been  added.  The  water  should  be 
thrown  over  them  with  some  force,  and  allowed  to  soak  through 
the  carpet  into  the  turf  beneath. 

After  this  has  been  done  thoroughly  all  over,  the  carpet 
must  be  left  in  the  sun  or  wind — a  really  fine  day  should 
be  chosen  for  the  operation— as  long  as  possible.  If  it  can  be 
moved  to  a  sloping,  sunny  bank,  all  the  better  for  it. 

At  night  spread  it  loosely  in  a  room,  and  put  it  out-of  doors 
again  next  day,  if  still  damp  ;  or  have  a  good  fire  lighted  in  the 
room  it  is  in. 

Lighter  Carpets 

Lighter  makes  of  carpets— such  as  Brussels,  tweed, 
tapestry,  etc.— require  a  less  radical  method  of  treatment. 
The  beating  and  shaking  and  dragging  should  be  given  them 
just  the  same,  and  they  should  be  left  out  in  the  wind  as  long  as 
convenient  ;  but  when  the  floor  has  been  washed,  and  is  dry, 
the  carpet  should  be  spread,  and  then  carefully  washed  bit  by 
bit  with  clean  water  and  carpet-soap. 

The  best  soap  I  know  for  this  purpose  is  Cleaver's  ;  it  is 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  should  be  kept  in  every  house  for 
instant  use  in  case  of  accident.  It  removes  stains  and  spots  in 
a  magical  manner,  and  freshens  up  an  old  carpet  until  it  seems 
to  have  renewed  its  first  youth. 

How  to  Wash  It 

To  do  this  successfully  you  need  only  a  plentiful  supply  of 
clean  soft  water,  soap,  and  several  cloths. 

First  of  all  wash  a  small  square  of  the  carpet  with  a  gentle, 
persistent  rubbing  with  a  well-soaped  cloth.  The  water  will 
need  to  be  constantly  changed.  Then  wash  oft'  the  soap  with 
clean  water,  and  rub  as  dry  as  possible  with  several  clean 
cloths. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  two  to  work  together  at  the  job,  one  to 
wash  and  to  remove  the  soap,  the  other  to  come  after  and 
quickly  rub  dry. 

A  good  breeze  allowed  to  play  through  the  room  will  soon 
complete  the  drying  process. 

The  lasting  powers  of  a  carpet  are  greatly  increased  by  the 
complete  removal  of  the  dust,  for  it  is  the  grinding  of  this 
under  one's  feet  that  cuts  through  the  threads  of  the  carpet. 
Of  the  hygienic  value  of  a  thorough  purifying  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

F.  J.  G. — Thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  took.  "Enimeline" 
received  your  enclosure  with  many  thanks. 

"A  Reader"  who  has  noticed  that  several  correspondents 
have  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  to  dispose  of,  suggests 
that  all  who  have  finished  wifh  their  copies  should  send  them 
to  missionaries,  by  whom  they  would  be  keenly  appreciated,  as 
he  knows  from  experience,  having  for  long  sent  a  copy  to  India. 
He  is  now  taking  another  copy  to  send  to  another  missionary. 
This  is  a  suggestion  which  might  well  be  followed  up.  I 
suppose  we  at  home,  where  magazines  so  abound,  would  find  it 
hard  to  realise  the  boon  some  of  our  discarded  ones  would  be 
to  those  who  are  labouring  in  far-away  lands,  cut  off  to  a  great 
extent  from  all  such  luxuries. 

Jessie. — I  was  very  glad  to  hear  you  had  benefited  so 
much  by  my  suggested  cure  for  soft  corns.  They  are  most 
agonising  things  ;  only  those  who  have  them  know  the  full 
amount  of  suflSering  they  can  cause. 

Norwich. — The  lines  you  enquire  about  are  to  be  found  in 
"  A  Thousand  and  One  Gems  of  English  Poetry,"  selected  by 
Mackay.  He  has  only  one  poem  by  Robert  Southwell,  and 
that  happens  to  be  the  one  you  want.  The  whole  of  the  verse 
is  as  follows  : — 

The  .sea  of  Fortune  dolh  not  ever  flow  ; 
Slie  draws  her  favours  10  the  loivest  ebl) ; 
Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go  ; 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web  : 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  haj)  so  hard  Init  may  in  time  amend. 

MELls.'iNDE. — Yes,  I  can  supply  you  with  a  recipe  for 
rhubarb  jelly.  Wipe  the  sticks  of  rhubarb  with  a  clean  wet 
cloth,  and  cut  into  pieces  an  inch  long.  To  each  pound  of 
rhubarb  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  white  sugar.  Bring 
it  to  the  boil,  and  let  it  stay  boiling  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  the 
juice  is  well  drawn  out.  Strain  it  into  a  preserving-pan,  and 
let  it  boil  quickly  until  it  clings  to  the  spoon.  Skim  it,  and  put 
it  into  jam-pots  or  moulds. 

M.  D. — Thank  you  for  your  charming  letter.  Did  I  not  give 
you  the  right  pseudonym  ?  your  old  one  ?  At  any  rate,  the 
answer  was  meant  for  you.  I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  surprise 
on  opening  this  number  of  The  British  Monthly.  I  am  sure 
you  have  deserved  success,  you  have  tried  so  pluckily. 

JO.\N. — You  are  too  young  yet  to  enter  a  hospital.  Twenty- 
one  is  the  age  at  the  Children's  Hospitals.  However,  you  can 
but  write  and  state  your  case.  I  would  advise  you  to  get  a 
copy  of  "  The  Nursing  Profession,  How  and  Whereto  Train," 
by  Sir  H.  Burdett  (2Jf.  6d.).  .\x\y  bookseller  could  get  it  for  you, 
or  you  could  yourself  send  for  it  from  the  Scientific  Press,  Ltd., 
28  and  29,  Southampton  Street,  W.'C. 

P.vtty. — Here  is  a  recipe  for  one  kind  of  oatmeal  cake.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  what  you  want?  Put  a  pound  of  oatmeal  into  a 
basin,  a  very  small  pinch  of  baking  soda,  and  a  small  teacupful 
of  tepid  water.  Mix  well.  Spread  some  dry  meal  on  the 
baking-board,  lay  the  dough  on  it,  and  knead  with  the  knuckles. 
Roll  out  smooth  with  rolling  pin.  It  should  be  very  thin. 
Cut  it  with  a  cutter,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until 
crisp,  but  not  brown.  A  teaspoonful  of  melted  dripping  in  the 
mixture  is  a  great  improvement. 

Amabel.  — I  strongly  advise  you  to  buy  delaine  for  your 
blouses,  it  is  so  soft  and  comfortable  to  wear,  very  pretty,  and 
washes  beautifully.  Delaines  are  so  very  fashionable  this  year, 
you  will  find  plenty  of  choice  in  the  shops.  Nun's  veiling  is 
delightful  for  blouses  too,  and  it  washes  splendidly.  Blue  seems 
to  be  a  very  favourite  colour — blues  of  all  shades  and  tints  are  to 
be  seen  in  most  of  the  shops,  and  nothing  looks  brighter  and 
fresher  in  the  spring  and  summer  than  a  pretty  blue  costume  ; 
but  of  course  great  discretion  is  required  in  matching  the 
shades  lor  hats  and  trimmings,  and  sunshade. 

Asphodel. — Orange  sauce  is  quite  easy  to  make,  and  is  a 
delicious  addition  to  some  puddings.  I  think  if  you  follow  this 
recipe  you  will  find  the  sauce  quite  satisfactory :  Melt  one 
ounce  of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  stir  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  corn- 
flour, or  common  flour  if  you  have  not  the  other,  then  add  the 
juice  of  four  large  oranges  and  the  grated  rind  of  one,  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  castor  sugar.  Boil  for  a  minute,  and  serve 
poured  round  the  pudding. 
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Doc  ton 
Recommend  It. 

Delicious  I  Dellolous  1 1 

Purest  of  the  Pure. 
SOLO    EVERYWHERE. 

Ask  al  your  Cniifc-ctinncrs  or  Sloros  fnr 
MACKlMosirs.  and  if  any  dillicuiiy  in  ..ln.iin. 
ing  .  ^.ipply  s»n<l  u«  f.iebx  ponny  sianips  for 
a  \cry  Larjfe  Sample  Tackct.  poit  free. 

.irerfit  iiiy  Sut>stilnle. 
JNO.  MACKINTOSH,  Ltd.,  TheToffee  MllU 
_  HALIFAX. 


IMPROVEMENTS    IN   GRATES    AND    FIREPLACES. 

DR.  CLARK'S  DUPLEX  GRATES 

HEAT  BY  TWO  METHODS. 


•      PERFECT    COMBUSTION 

NO    LOSS    OF    HEAT. 
ECONOMY   OF   FUEL. 


NO    DUST.  NO    CINDERS. 


l'M«st<<-<te<f  TraUmoiiy. 

"  Notf.  3,  1Q12. 
'•The  Mayor  of  Berwick. upo'n-Twefd 
has  ple.-isure  in  teslifyinj;  10  tile  sa'isfac- 
lion  which  has  been  given  by  ihe  Duplex 
Crate  placed  in  his  drawing-room.  1[ 
does  not  use  so  much  coal  as  tlie  ordinary 
grate,  and  e'ves  a  great  deal  more  lieat." 

AVOID 
INF£RIOR  IMITATIONS. 

Write  for  a 

Descriptive  Catalogue, 

Free  by  post. 


Suit:  .M  \KKR 


DAVID  NOBLE,  136,  HIGH  street, 


Telegr.tms— "  Duplex. 
Tc!epltf.'ny  N'n.  984 


EDINBURGH. 


(Estab.  1841.) 


Jn  Slegant  ISaste. 


PLAIN   SILVER  OR 
ROLLED  GOLD 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE,  at  Is.  I.W.,  2s.  9rf.,  4i.  6rf.,  and  ll.s 

Oifirbndge 


LUNG    TONIC. 

FOR  COUGHS,  COLDS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  &c.  &c 


rflH  WORLDS  CLRI'.. 


Swan 

Fountain 
Pens 

30/-  40/- 
32/-  42/- 


POST   FREE 
IN   CASE. 


Also— 

LADIES' 

Hanging 

'SWAN' 

PENS 

wild  (Sdains, 
2I-,  37  6^0  63- 

See  Complete  Catalogue  Free. 
Also  sold  by  Stationers 
and  Jewellers. 


M  able,  Todd 
&  Bard, 

^^^    93,  Chcapsidc,  LONDON,  E.G. 

95a,  Regent  St.,W. ;  3,  Exchange  St.,  Manchester; 
and  37,  Ave.  de  I'Opera,  Paris. 


Hygiene  of  the  Skin  explains  how  ihe  famous 
Natural  Icilma  Water  and  the  preparations  made 
with  it  keep  the  skin  healthy  and  free  from  lines, 
chaps,  chilblains,  sunburn,  ra.shes  and  irritations. 
The  only  absolutely  safe,  Natural  remedy  for  the  com- 
plexion. Send  Id.  stamp  for  postage  of  free  sample 
and  book,  to  Icm.ma  (Dept.  17),  142,  Gray's  Inn 
Road,  I^ondon,   W.C. 


PEACH  SiAce  CURTAINS 


SS  >l  3  Y3  J  A  Al>33     S3  for  Peich's  Ilinitrated  Buyer's  Gnid;  for  1,^3.     The  nioit  c,m;)lele  List  of  Lace  GootU  issued.    WRITE  TO-DAY.     Peach's  Registered  IVsigns  in  :— 
LACK  Cl'KTAINS         I       GUI  PURE  U'AKT  I       ROLLER   BLINDS  I  CAPES  I       COLLARETTES  I  LADIES  ANIi  CENTS 

REAL  SWISS  I      MADRAS  .MUSLINS         |       LACES.  ALL  MAKES      I  BLOUSES  |       TABLE  AND  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS         |  LOO.M  HOSIERY 

•^     I*OI»XJI*A,H      T^AJBLG'EITm,     21/-      Carriage  Paid.    DIRECT  FROM  THE  LOOM& 

I.ot  No.  336  contiins:— I  pair  Rich  Artistic  Dr.» wing-room  Curtain';.  4  yds.  long,  2  yds.  wide,  3  pairs  alike  Handsome  Dimi>E-room  Ciirlains.  choice  old  lace  design.  :ii  yds.  long.  60  in.  wide.  1  pair 
neat  Horal  Pattern  llcdrooin  Curtains.  3  yds.  long,  VJ  in.  wide,  i  pair  new  lasluon.iblc  Sa-ili  Curtains,  i  Tiiblc  Outre,  renaissance  design,  i  .S<t  of  Ducliehsc  Toilet  Covets,  one  je  in.  long,  and  fire 
smaller.  licru  if  desired.  Tlie  I.ot  sent  Carriage  Paid  for  81  -.  Customers  tiir.nighoiit  tlic  Iwnpite  testifv  to  tin-  Relial-'c  \\onli,  Mar»eiluu>  \'iUuc  and  Durahiliiv.  First  Pri^e  .Med-iK:  Toronto  i8i)o ; 
Chicago.  ii.Q\.  S.   PEACH   &   SONS.  Lace   Curtain   Hanuractureps.    NOTTINGHAM.  [BitabUahed   1897. 


POLISHING    A    PLEASURE. 

STEPHENSON'S 

FURNITURE 

CREAM 


Brii^htens 

British 

Homes. 


STEPHENSON   BROS.,   Limited,  BRADFORD. 
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A   SAFE    REMEDY 


FOR  ALL 


SKIN  &  BLOOD  DISEASES 


Clarke's  Blood  Mixture,  the  World  famed 

Blood  Purifier  and  Restorer,  is  warranted  to  cleanse 
the  blood  from  all  impurities  from  whatever  cause 
arising.  For  Eczema,  Scurvy,  Scrofula,  Bad  Legs, 
Ulcers,  Glandular  Swellings,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases, 
Boils,  Pimples,  Blotches,  and  Sores  of  all  kinds,  its 
effects  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  only  real  Specific  for 
Gout  and  Rheumatic  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause 
from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  has  stood  the 

test  for  30  years,  and  thousands  of  testimonials  of 
wonderful  cures  have  been  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

It  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  warranted  free  from 
anything  injurious  to  the  most  delicate  constitution  of 
either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  the  Proprietors 
solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Stores  throughout  the 
world,  price  2s.  9d.  per  bottle,  and  in  cases  con- 
taining six  times  the  quantity,  price  lis.,  sufficient 
to  effect  a  permanent  cure  in  the  great  majority  of 
long-standing  cases. 

BEWARE   OF  WORTHLESS    IMITATIONS    AND 
SUBSTITUTES. 


Piles. 


Do  not  drive  Piles  into  the  blood  by  the  use  of  strong  ointment.  AMEL 
JELLY,  the  only  Natural  remedy,  heals,  soothes,  softens  immediately  and 
prevents  return  of  Piles.  Leaves  no  stain.  Post  Fieei/i^.  Sendstamped 
and  addressed  envelope  for  free  sample. 

AMEL,   142,   Gray's   Inn    Road.    London,  W.C. 


11903   CYCLES. 
Lady's&Gent.'s 
Dunlop  licensed   Tyres. 
iTcc  Wheels.  Rim 
lirnkfs.  plated  K'i.n^;. 

VICiORrjc — fcCYCLES 


Railway  Statiua   for   casli,    £6  6s. 
send  40/-  with  order,  and  b.daiice,  86,-,  on  its  anival 


£6:6 


EASY 
PAYMENTS 


.  10- 


WITH 
ORDER, 


b.-ilance  payaMe  4/-.  6-.  8-.  10-.  nr  20-  monthly,  until  £6  6a. 
has  btren  p.iiii.  and  5  -  (.■^^ira  ri.-,t  hcjukiiiy.      Aj,'ents  Wanied. 

Dept.  73,  DEREHAM  ROAD  CYCLE  CO.,  NORWICH. 


«12^ 


REMEMBER 

THE -. 

BLACK   BEETLES. 

TELL  yOUR  COOK 


1 

I 


To  well  sprinkle   the   floor  near  the  fireplace  and 
kitchen  cupboard  last  thins  at  night  with 

HEATINGS  POWDER 

unrivalled  killer  of  Fleas,  Beetles,  Moihs.    (Harm- 
less to  animals. 1    Sold  everywhere,   onl^   in   tins, 
3d.,  6j.  and  I/-  each. 


Lily. — Thank  you  very  much  for  all  the  enclosures  you 
so  kindly  sent  me.  I  am  much  interested  in  all  you  wrote,  and 
the  verses,  etc.,  you  have  sent.  I  am  sorry  your  hymn  did  not 
win  one  of  the  prizes.  Will  you  write  to  me  again  ?  I  should 
like  so  much  to  hear  from  you.  I  can  quite  understand  the 
help  some  of  your  verses  have  been  to  those  in  sorrow  and  pain. 
It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  you  to  write  them,  knowing  that 
they  do  help. 

Bride. —  I  expect  you  would  find  a  "  sit-down"  tea  not  quite 
so  convenient  under  the  circumstances  ;  with  people  coming: 
and  going  the  so-called  "  afternoon  tea  "  is  really  more  manage- 
able. But  for  a  family  tea,  and  on  ordinary  occasions,  I  think 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  comfort  of  the  moderii 
arrangement  and  the  old-fashioned  "plate"  tea.  I  have 
always  found  the  little  lemon  tea-cakes  very  much  liked. 
Make  them  as  follows  :  Sifl  half  a  pound  of  flour  into  a 
basin,  and  rub  si.K  ounces  of  butter  well  into  it ;  add  also  the 
grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  two  ounces  of  chopped  blanched 
almonds,  and  half  a  pound  of  castor  sugar.  Mix  well  together, 
and  stir  in  a  well-beaten  egg  ;  mi.K  to  a  stifi"  paste,  and  turn  out 
on  to  a  floured  board  ;  roll  it  out  to  about  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  cut  into  small  rounds  with  a  cutter.  Bake  in  a  hot  oveft 
for  from  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

SpringCle.\n. —  1  think  you  would  find  that  the  trouble 
required  in  preparing  the  following  would  be  worth  the  taking 
when  you  saw  the  improved  appearance  of  your  marble  mantel- 
pieces. Take  a  pound  of  yellow  soap  and  shred  ,it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a  pound  of  common  washing  soda.  Add  just 
sufficient  water  to  cover  it,  allow  it  to  boil  until  both  soap  and 
soda  are  quite  dissolved,  then  add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
powdered  whitening,  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  potash.  Let 
it  all  boil  up  together,  and  place  in  a  jar,  and  when  cold  it  cai> 
be  used  just  as  ordinary  soap.  Milk  is  the  best  thing  to  remove 
an  inkstain  from  a  carpet,  if  applied  at  once  ;  but  if  the  ink  is 
allowed  to  dry,  some  very  much  stronger  remedies  are 
necessary.     I  recommend  a  wash  with  Cleaver's  carpet-soap. 

ANSTICE. 

Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  they  may  care  to  ask  connected  willi  the 
"  Home  Department." 


S.E. 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

I   have   much   pleasure   in    awarding   the    Handwriting 
prizes  to — 

Meg  Webster  (aged  7^), 

Oakdean, 

Barnsley. 
HEKiiERT  W.  Howard  (aged  7), 
Bryn-AUt, 

96,  Tyrwhitt  Road, 

St.  John's, 

WiLi.iA.M  Robert  Maries  (aged  13), 
230,  Hoe  Street, 

Walthamstow, 

Essex. 
Mariax  Hesketh  (aged  9), 

65,  Brook  Street, 

Selby. 

Special  Mention 
Greta  Yeo,  Nellie  Hesketh,  Gladys  Makepeace,  M.  Leslie 
Hancock,  Marie  Swan,  Ernest  Dacres,  Harold  Howard,  Arthur 
Harrison,  Emily  Binks,  Henrietta  Brook,  May  Cox,  Rosa 
Cratchley,  Margaret  Moir,  William  Harrison,  Lovel  Mack, 
Mabel  Curnon,  Thomas  Adamson,  Lilian  Welham,  Leonard 
French,  Amy  Churnside,  Donald  Jacob,  Fanny  Dickinson,  Olive 
Doke,  Clement  Doke,  Eveline  Walker. 

Honourable  Mention  (Not  in  Order  of  Merit) 

Dorothy  Duggleby,  Ian  Hunter,  Christian  Temple,  Bertram 

Jacob,  Elsie  Bull,  Ellen  Williams,  Ellen  Welham,  Allen  Devine, 

William   Strathearn,    Herbert   Batten,  Elsie    Daniel,    Fr.-inccs 

Cockersole,  Mary  Gifford,  Jessie  Gait,  Nettie  Allpress,  Kitty 
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Dickinson,  William  Hunter,  Alex  Johnston,  Bertie  Sawday, 
Kennctli  Dickinson.  Margaret  Kinross,  Henry  liarrass,  Ktlith 
Engvall,  Ella  Lofts,  Janet  Johnston,  Leonard  Adamson, 
Alexander  (jammie,  Eric  Paterson,  Constance  Maston,  Jessie 
Lill,  Lonie  Coates,  Jack  Dakers,  David  Hrown,  Annie  Cass, 
Mag>»ie  Jameson,  Ethel  Aikman,  Bessie  Swan,  Charles  Camp- 
bell, Gwendoline  Hutchen,  Ruby  Hollins,  Amelia  Moir,  Kathleen 
Aikman,  Annie  Brindle,  Lilian  Davison,  Donald  Vick,  No 
Name,  Alice  Davidson,  Edith  Edwards,  Launcelot  Clarke, 
Stanley  Adamson,  Doris  Smith,  Edith  Bonar,  Waller  Nunn. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  judge  this  competition  because  so 
many  of  you  came  near  together,  and  some  of  the  writing  was 
really  beautiful.  You  see  I  have  given  four  prizes.  Doris 
Smith  made  a  beautiful  primrose  border  round  her  paper,  which 
I  thought  very  pretty. — I  thank  Mr.  Jacob  for  his  letter;  I 
thought  his  boys' writing  particularly  good.— I  also  thank  Mr. 
Hesketh  for  his  letter,  and  am  glad  Nellie  is  better. — i  am 
pleased  that  Harold  Howard  liked  his  prize.  Herbert  Howard, 
his  brother,  tells  me  that  the  hymn  in  the  competition  was  learnt 
by  him  when  he  was  only  four. — Gwendoline  Hutchen  sends  me 
such  a  pretty  postcard  of  Prescot. — Do  you  collect  postcards, 
Gwendoline  ?— I  am  sure  you  tried  your  best,  Leonard  French, 
and  your  writing  was  very  nice.— I  hope  you  will  enjoy  being  in 
the  country,  Dorothy  Duggleby.  What  is  the  name  of  the 
place  you  are  going  to  ? 

Here  is  one  of  the  letters  I  have  received  :  — 

Mv  Dear  .Aunt  Matty, 

As  my  brother  and  sister  are  going  to  try  for  the  penmanship, 
Iwould  try  as  well.  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can,  and  the  best  can 
do  no  more.  I  am  only  seven.  Do  please  give  me  the  prize. — 
From  your  loving 

KiTTV. 

Well,  Kitty,  you  must  keep  on  trying,  and  not  lose  heart. 
Some  day,   I  believe,  you  will  win. 

I  have  received  a  nice  letter  from  W.  R.  Maries,  who  says  : 
"  My  hobby  is  cycling.  I  am  very  fond  of  it.  The  farthest 
I  have  been  is  Ongar,  but  I  hope  to  get  to  Chelmsford  in  the 
summer  holidays.  ...  I  like  drawing  very  much,  and  wish  to 
become  an  architect.  I  received  the  practical  geometry  prize 
at  the  annual  prize  distribution."  I  hope  to  hear  again  from 
you,  William,  and  some  day  you  may  plan  a  house  for  Aunt 
Matty.     Who  know  s  ? 

I  thought  D.  M.  Brown  wrote  very  nicely.  And  I  liked  the 
verses  chosen  by  Eveline  Walker. 

Jack  Philips  is  saving  up  for  a  motor  car.  He  has  got 
almost  a  pound,  and  expects  to  have  enough  money  m  several 
years.     Do  you  not  think  you  will  get  tired  of  this,  Jack  ? 

Jeanne  D'.-Vincourt  is  going  a  tour  round  the  world.  She 
starts  in  April.  I  think  you  are  very  lucky,  Jeanne,  and  I  hope 
you  will  write  to  me  from  time  to  time. 

1  have  received  the  following  letter : — 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

We  have  got  the  most  lovely  little  dog  you  ever  saw. 
It  is  a  little  fox-terrier,  and  we  call  it  "  Pompey."  Isn't 
Pompey  a  pretty  name  ?  It  does  all  sorts  of  tricks  ;  it  tries  to 
stand  on  its  head.  Is  not  this  funny?  It  also  opens  the  door 
with  its  paw.  1  w  ish  I  had  time  to  tell  you  of  all  the  tricks  it 
can  do.  We  are  going  for  our  Easter  holidays  to  Grimsby,  and 
we  are  going  to  take  Pompey  with  us.  I  hope  he  will  be  good. 
Goodbye  now. 

With  much  love, 

Your  loving  nephew, 

Alan  Hicklebeach. 


I  hope  Alan  will  write  to  me  again. 


AUNT    MATTY. 


New  Competition 

I  want  you  to  find  in  the  Bible  (without  the  aid  of  a 
Concordance)  all  the  precious  stones  that  are  inentibned. 
Write  all  you  can  find,  and  mention  the  colour  of  the  stone,  if 
you  know  it. 

Papers,  with  name,  age,  and  address  cUar/y  marked,  should 
be  sent  to  "  Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Pater- 
noster Row,  London,  before  May  I. 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

(i)  Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  ALL  the 
Churches,  every  child  being  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  its  parents. 

(2)  Has    to-day    NEARLY   7,000    BOYS 

AND  GIRLS  under  its  care. 

(3)  Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES 

in    1902,    and    maintained    during    the 
year  9,785   Children. 

(4)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child, 

even  if  Sick,   Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a 
Helpless  Infant. 

(5)  IS    FREELY    ADMITTING    67    new 

cases    every    week    from    all    over    the 
Kingdom. 

(6)  SEARCHES  FOR  AND  SEEKS  OUT 

Necessitous  Children  in  the  Slums  of  all 
our  Great  Towns. 

(7)  EARNEST  EFFORTS  arc  unceasingly 

being  made  to  bring  all  the  Young   In- 
mates to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ. 

(8;  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCON- 
FORMISTS Evangelical  Free  Church 
Teaching. 

(9)  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated 
as  a  life-long  duty. 

(10)  NO  ELECTION;  NO  WAITING  LIST; 
No  Money  Promise  ;  No  Barriers  on 
account  of  Age,  Se.x,  Creed,  Nationality, 
or  Physical  Health.  Destitution  is  the 
only  and  essential  qualification. 

(i  I)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGRATION 
to  our  Colonies  is  in  active  operation, 
about  1,000  Boys  and  Girls  being  emi- 
grated annually. 

(12)  Has    already    RESCUED,    TRAINED, 

and  PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  48,057 
Orphan  Waifs. 

(13)  AT  LEAST  ;^200  PER  DAY  is  required 

for  Food  alone. 

Will  not  kind  hearts  everywhere  pity  and 
help  Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need 
from  Hunger  and  Cold  and  Destitution? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WiLLIAiM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WiLLIAMS,  Ctialrman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers— LONDON    AND    SOUTH-WESTERN    BANK, 
AND  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE  &  CO. 
Head  Offices — 

18  to  26,  STEPNRY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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DAIRYMAN 

AND 


"FEELS    STRONGER    SINCE 
USING    VI-COCOA." 


Mr.    A.    ROBERTS,    la,  Express   Buildings, 
27,  Heath  Street,  Hampstead,  N.,  writes: — 

"  Some  months  ago  I  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
health,  owing  to  a  weak  digestion. 

"  I  am  a  dairyman,  and  having  to  get  up  very  early 
in  the  morning,  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
a  cup  of  tea  before  leaving  home,  but  I  had  to  give  it  up, 
as  it  used  to  make  me  feel  sick  and  bad. 

"  My  doctor  advised  me  to  try  cocoa,  so  I  decided 
to  try  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  and  am  glad  to  say  have 
derived  much  benefit  from  it,  as  it  has  positively  cured 
my  indigestion,  and  I  can  honestly  say  I  feel  stronger 
and  better  altogether  than  I  have  done  for  some  time. 
I  really  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  Vi-Cocoa,  as  it 
is  a  food  as  well  as  a  delightful  beverage;  I  think  it  is 
marvellous.     I  have  recommended  it  to  several  friends." 


"  Umlouljtecl  Purity  and  ?}\.ritngl\\."^A/(dual  Magazine. 
"  In  the  Front  Rank  of  Really  Valuable  Foods." — Loiicet. 

Favoured  by    ^n  ^  ^^  Hospitals 

the  ^^%Cbt^litf  °* 

Homes  and     *^  '''   ^^Vk^t/t^   Qreat  Britain. 

DAINTY  SAMPLE  TIN  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

Address  :  DR.  TIBBLES'  VUCOCOA,  Ltd., 

60,  Bunhlll  Row,  LONDON,   E.C. 


DAINTY  SAMPLE  FREE, 


Things  Worth  Noting 

HvGiENic  Woollen  Underwear.— The  hygienic  woollen 
underwear  manufactured  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Forsyth,  of  Renfield 
.Street,  Glasgow,  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself.  The  leading 
characteristic  of  this  hygienic  speciality  is  its  rich  and  delicate 
softness,  combined  with  a  beautiful  silky  appearance,  which 
serves  to  render  the  article  most  comfortable  and  pleasing. 
The  wool  used  in  its  manufacture,  which  is  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion, is  not  only  pure,  but  consists  entirely  of  the  long  staple  of 
the  fleece.  The  result  is  produced  by  the  process  called  "  comb- 
ing," which  removes  the  short  or  waste  wool  from  the  yarn,  and 
frees  it  from  all  tendency  to  thicken  or  "mill"  in  wearing  or 
washing.  The  article  is  thus  made  practically  unshrinkable, 
thereby  securing  for  it  wonderful  durability.  All  garments  are 
made  in  three  weights  suitable  for  wear  in  winter,  spring 
or  autumn,  and  summer,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be 
obtained  are  very  reasonable.  Mr.  R.  W.  Forsyth  publishes 
a  capital  illustrated  catalogue  of  his  underwear,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  to  any  reader  of  THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY 
upon  application. 

Hints  on  Gardening. — We  notice  that  "  Kehvay's 
Manual"  for  1903  is  now  ready.  Any  who  take  interest  in 
their  garden  should  send  eighteen  pence  to  Messrs.  Kelway 
Sons,  Langport,  SOiMERSET,  for  a  copy  of  this  publication. 
It  literally  overflows  with  useful  information,  and  the  artistic 
illustrations  which  appear  on  almost  every  page  add  much  to 
its  value.  Those  who  are  in  doubt  as  to  what  would  grow  to 
the  best  advantage  in  any  spot  in  the  garden  will  find  the  best 
of  advice  in  "Kehvay's  Manual,"  and  one  might  say  that  those 
who  want  to  learn  anything  about  flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable 
growing,  be  they  experienced  gardeners  or  novices,  will  find 
this  publication  of  great  value  to  them. 

A  Perfect  Food. — The  latest  production  of  The  Natural 
Food  Company  is  known  as  Triscuit,  and  claims  to  be  a 
perfect  food,  composed  of  whole  wheat,  and  baked  by  electricity. 
The  natural  and  whole  wheat  grain  contains  all  the  properties 
found  in  the  human  body  more  nearly  in  the  correct  proportions 
than  any  known  available  food,  but  in  the  fine  milling  of  the 
wheat  into  white  flour  the  essential  parts  of  the  whole  grain  are 
removed.  In  the  manufacture  of  "Triscuit"  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  improve  upon  nature,  therefore  nothing  has  been 
added  and  nothing  taken  from  the  perfect  whole  wheat.  It  can 
be  used  as  toast  wafer  or  bread,  and  without  further  cooking  01; 
baking  it  can  be  served  and  eaten  immediately,  either  alone  or 
when  combined  to  make  attractive,  palatable,  and  nourishing 
dishes.  It  is  adaptable  to  many  ways  of  serving.  It  may  be 
used  as  a  bread  in  place  of  the  ordinary  white  flour  bread,  and 
as  toast  in  place  of  toast  made  with  bread.  Used  in  combina- 
tion with  marmalade  or  jam  it  is  delicious.  It  may  take  the 
place  of  ordinary  wafers  or  biscuits,  etc.,  at  luncheon  with 
cocoa,  tea,  or  other  beverages.  To  any  who  send  a  penny 
to  the  London  Agent,  Mr.  C.  E.  Ingersoll,  6  and  8, 
Eastcheap,  London,  E.G.,  a  sample  of  Triscuit  will  be  sent 
post  free. 

The  Cunard  liner  CampnTiia,  which  sailed  for  New  York 
on  March  21,  had  on  board  a  Yost  Typewriter  and  a  lady 
operator  and  shorthand  writer  for  the  convenience  of  saloon 
passengers.  This  innovation  will  doubtless  be  much  appre- 
ciated by  business  and  professional  men. 

Royal  Warrant  for  the  Yost  Typewriter  from  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

For  steady  wear  no  goods  are  superior  to  those  manu- 
factured by  the  "Old  Bleach"  Linen  Company.  They  are 
treated  in  the  good  old  fashion  and  they  last  in  the  good  old 
fashion.  The  towels,  pillow-slips,  etc.,  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  turned  out  in  a  thoroughly  artistic  style. 
For  the  purposes  of  drawn  thread  and  other  fancy  work,  "  Old 
Bleach  "  linens  are  unrivalled,  as  the  threads  of  the  warp  and 
weft  are  equal  in  size  and  quality. 
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Peggy  and  the  Parrot 

"  I  HAVE  seen  a  parrot  this  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Sully  to 
her  little  daughter,  "and  I  mean  to  give  it  you  for  a  birthday 
present  if  you  do  not  once  lose  your  temper  before  the  first 
of  June." 

The  first  of  June  was  Peggy's  birthday.  She  would  be  ten 
on  that  day.  She  had  wanted  to  have  a  parrot  for  almost  three 
months  now  ;  she  thought  it  would  be  so  lovely  to  have  a  bird 
that  could  talk. 

"Mother,  can  this  parrot  speak?"  she  demanded,  skipping 
about  the  room  with  pleasure. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Sully.  "I  do  hope  you  will  earn  this 
present,  my  child.  You  know  you  have  been  very  cross  and 
passionate   lately." 

Peggy  hung  her  head,  then  lifted  it  with  a  bright  look,  and 
said  heartily,  "  Mother,  I  will  try  with  all  my  inight." 


All  went  well  with  Peggy  till  one  day  about  the  middle  of 
May.  She  had  kept  her  temper  so  nicely  that  her  nurse  that 
morning  had  remarked  to  Mrs.  Sully,  "  Bless  her  !  she  deserves 
that  parrot,  she  do  1 " 

But,  alas  !  that  very  afternoon  the  storm  broke. 

"Nurse,"  said  Peggy,  rushing  in  from  school,  "where  is 
Almirah's  hat?" 

"  That  old  doll's  hat,  miss  ?  Why,  surely  you  don't  want 
that  !     I  threw  it  away  yesterday." 

"  You  diiin't  \"  said  Peggy,  with  blazing  eyes.  "  It  wasn't 
old  at  all  !     I  specially  wanted  it  this  afternoon." 

"Well,  it's  no  use  your  being  angry  about  it.  Miss  Peggy," 
said  Nurse  warmly.     "  It's  gone  for  ever  now." 

"You  had  no  right  to  throw  it  away  without  asking  me  I" 
shouted  Peggy,  stamping  her  foot.  "  You're  a  nasty,  horrid 
old  thing  !  " 

"You  won't  get  your  parrot  now,  miss,"  said  Nurse  grimly. 
"  What  a  pity,  to  be  sure  !  " 

"  1  don't  want  the  parrot  ;  I  want  the  hat  I "  said  Peggy, 
pink  with  anger. 

Nurse  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 


That  night  Peggy  confessed  to  her  mother  that  she  had 
lost  her  temper.     Mrs.   Sully  listened  in  silence. 

"  So  I  won't  have  that  dear  parrot,"  finished  Peggy,  who 
was  calm  now,  and  much  cast  down. 

"I'm  very  sorry  about  it,  Peggy,"  said  Mrs.  Sully;  "but 
you  must  keep  on  trying  to  be  good." 

Peggy  went  upstairs  to  bed  sober  and  sad,  but  resolved  that 
she  would  not  cease  her  efforts  to  subdue  the  angry  spirit  that 
lived  in  her  heart.  "  Even  though  I  never  earn  a  parrot,  I 
must  go  on  trying,"  was  her  last  waking  thought. 


The  first  of  June  dawned  brilliantly,  and  Peggy  came  down- 
stairs in  a  new  white  muslin  dress.  On  the  breakfast-table  lay 
several  parcels.  Mrs.  Sully  watched  her  little  daughter's 
pleasure  as  she  untied  the  various  packages,  and  found  a  story- 
book, a  purse,  a  doll,  and  a  bright  shilling. 

She  had  a  lovely  day,  tea  in  the  garden  with  mother,  and 
when  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  she  said,  "  Oh,  mother  1  it's  been 
perfect.  Just  fancy — I'm  really  ten  years  old  !  Well,  good- 
night, darling  mother." 

"  Stay,"  said  Mrs.  Sully.  "  1  have  one  more  present  for 
you." 

She  led  the  way  across  the  hall  to  the  morning-room,  Peggy 
following  in  great  excitement. 

The  little  girl  had  stopped  thinking  about  the  parrot.  So 
when  she  caught  sight  of  the  cage,  and  a  beautiful  green  bird 
perched  inside,  she  nearly  cried  with  joy. 

"  Is  it  really  for  me,  mother?  " 

"  Really  for  you." 

"But  why,  I  was  cross— don't  you  remember ?— over  that 
doll's  hat." 

Mrs.  Sully  smiled,  and  said,  "  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  I  have 
watched  you  trying  to  conquer  your  temper,  and  this  is  a 
prize  for  trying." 

And  the  parrot  suddenly  remarked,  "  Just  so  I  " 


MADE 
EASY 


BUN  MAKIN6 

Most  delicious  Almond, 
Lemon,  and  Vanilla  Buns 
can  be  made  with  perfect 
success  by  the  most  un- 
skilled    person     by     using 

"^~    EIFFEL  TOWER 

BUN  FLOUR 

Sold  in  Id.  and  8\d.  packets  by  all  erocers.  orsend  -i  i>o-,t  card  for  I-'rec  Sami  ',-■   ii.ow^li 
for  15  iniii-,'.  to  1  uster  Clark  &  Co.,  «2a,  liiffel  T..wcr  Tiictory.  Miiidsiuiir. 


FITTINGS  ^^ 

New  and  Second-hand  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
School-Rooins.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  Pulpits, 
Lecterns,  Desks,  Forms,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  Machinery;  also  Cottages, 
Stables,  Coachhouses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  Build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 

HARBROW'S 

IRON  BUILDING 
WORKS, 

Adjoining  South  Bermondsey  Station,  S.E. 

South   African   Branch     Iron   Building:  and  Joinery 
Works,    POINT   ROAD.    DURBAN,    NATAL. 

V  / 


ASTHMA  RELIEVER 

givessure.  safe  and  speedy  relief.    Hinksiiian's  Asdima 
Keliever  is  supplied  by  all  Chemists  in  tins  at  l;-.  ot 
post  free  from  the  Maker  at  same  price.    If  you  wi«h  to  I 
prove  its  marvellous  value  write  for  FREE  TRIAL  I 
to  J.  HINKSMAN,  Chemw,  CARLUKE.  N.B. 


LEARN    THIS    BEAUTIFUL    ART. 


RYSTOLEUM 

PAINTING 


h  is  e«y.     It  is   inexiieii%ivc.      Wc  tcich  yon  TRI^H.      The  ootfil 

C04U  but  little.  amU  II  \s  all   you  want.       hull  ouitit   for  a    :;utne«,   j 

with  a  com)  leic  course  of  inu  ruction.    Write  for  full  i  AriicuUrito-tUy 

DepL  a  M..  ALSTON'S  Cryitoleum  Ucpot,  buiuler- 
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Barrogate  Coikge, 

YORKSHIRE. 


a.   M.   SAVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

Ctaeeice : 
J.  R.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

W.   MURDOCK,    M.A.    (Oxon.), 
B.5c.  (Lond.). 

And  other  Graduates  and  Specialists. 


Air    dry    and    bracing ;     fine    situation  ; 

large  playing  field  ;    new   science   room  ; 

preparation  for  Universities. 


Barrogate  Eaaies' 
College, 

(West  End  Park,  Harrogate). 


Q. 


©trecfor : 
M.  5AVERY,  M.A.  (Oxon.). 

^«a>tnt0fr«66 : 
Miss  M.  E.  JONES,  B.A.  (R.U.I.) 


Large  Resident  Staff. 

University  Inspection. 

P'ine  Concert  Hall. 

Large  Hockey  Field,  Cricket,  Tennis. 

Swimming,  Riding,  Cycling. 

Domestic  comforts. 


StrafflODgate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends^  ifgS. 

Well-equipped   Boarding-Scliool    for 
Boys  of  all  Dencminations. 

Headmaster:  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Lipht.  Swimming^.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  H.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford  ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


FRhE  CHURCH   PUBLIC   SCHOOL. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.   Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  1 

SHEBBEAR,     NORTH    DEVON.                                  | 

(Bopcrnor:      REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

Ibca&mastcf : 
T.  RUDDLE,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT   TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well     equipped.       Large    Gymnasium 
Healthy  Situation.     Playgrounds,   six 
acres.     Diet   of  the    first   quality,    and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  Guineas   per  year. 
Music  the  only  extra.     Illustrated  Pro- 
spectus on  application  to  the  Governor. 

The    Summer    and    Autumn    Terms 
begin  April  23  and  August  27  respec- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 

F 

. 

^jiiE^^'^ 

J-'                         1 

i*^ 

■  1 

ll$l)Dille  CollcdCt  l>arrodate. 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 

IllustFated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bewick,  Esq., 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 

THE    COLLiEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30  ACHES. 

//   bas   also   a    Oymnaslum,    a   Sanatorium,    and   a   Chemical  Laboratory.       All    the 

rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary  Schools 
recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 


IS   A   JHCH-CLJSS  Pi'HIJC   SCHOOL. 
Kepresentatives  of  the  C ongreg.it ional  and  Baptist  Unions,  tlie 
Synod  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Cliurcli  of  England,  and  tlie  General 
Assembly  of  the  Calvinislic  Methodist  CImrch  of  Wales,  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  Governing  Uody._ 
iNCLtSUH  BOAKUHKS'   FUhS  from  33  GNS.   A   VliAK. 
Prospectus  oh  application. 
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Part  I.  Now  Ready. 


Price  6d.  net. 


THE  LIFE 
OF  CHRIST 

BY  THE  LATE 

DEAN   FARRAR. 

Profusoly  lllustfatodm 

The  following  Special  Features  distinguish  the  New 
Edition  of  this  masterpiece  : 

1.  A  Biography  of  Dean  Farrar  has  been  prepared  by  The 

\'ery  Rev.  Wll,l,iA.\r  Lefkov,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich, 
expressly  for  this  Edition. 

2.  The  paper  on  which   this  Edition  is  printed  has  been 

specially  selected   so   as   to   ensure   the   illustrations 
being  produced  to  the  best  advantage. 

3.  A  series  of  Pictures  will  be  added  in  the  form  of  a 

Frontispiece  to  each  part. 

The  DAILY  I'ELKGK.XPH  of  May  i,  1903,  says:  "  Dean  Lefroy 
pfL'sents  an  admirable  picture,  in  the  first  instalment  of  his  biography, 
of  the  late  Dean's  characteristics,  as  evidenced  in  the  early  stages  of 
his  career." 

To  be  cotnplotetl  in  16  Fortnightly  Partsm 

CASSELL    &    CO.,   Limited,   London, 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 
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LI amso.n.    (Fiis' ot  a  Series.) 
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OXKNHAM. 
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lOMNSrON    K()>-S,    M.A. 

GENERALCG.  GORDON.  By  theREV.W.C.CHISHOLM. 
A   WINDOW    IN    CHINA.     By  the   Rev.    ARCHIBALD 

i,AiM(.l.\  1.   H  I'. 

THE  USES  OF  LIFE:  WISDOM.  By  THOMAS  KIRKUP. 

( l-'ii  St  ul  ;i  .Series,  > 

PETER    THE    HERMIT. 

CURRENT  CONVERSATIONS. 

THOUGHTS    FROM   JOHN   WESLEY. 

FOR    YOUNG    MEN.     Hv  the  Rtv.   I.  KEID  HOWAIT. 

THE  WONDERFUL  STORY    OF  A   GRUB.     Hv  J.  J. 

WAkl). 

CHATS  ON  LIFE  AND  LITERATURE.    ByJ.  CUTH- 

HKKT  HADUO.N. 

MANY    FINE    PICTURES,    POETRY.    ETC. 
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NOTICES 

jt//  (ommunications  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed,  to 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Palertioster  A'ow, 
London,  E.C. 
The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photografks,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thb 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  June  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  #)<  June  i  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  June  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Newsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


THE  next  issue  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  June  20,  and  will  take  the  form  of 
a  Guthrie  memorial  number.  Dr.  Guthrie,  the  centenary 
of  whose  birth  occurs  in  July,  has  thousands  of  admirers, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  we  have  decided  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  issue  an 
attractive  number,  setting 
forth  the  story  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  and 
most  delightful  of  Scottish 
preachers.  Thirty  years 
have  passed  since  the  grave 
closed  over  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Thomas  Guthrie, 
but  he  still  lives  in  the 
memory  of  not  a  few  who 
recall  with  delight  his 
radiant  personality,  his 
eloquent  preaching,  but 
perhaps  most  of  all,  his 
beneficent  labours  among 
the  slums  of  Edinburgh. 
The  letterpress,  for  which 
Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.U., 
F.R.S.E.,  has  become 
responsible,  will  contain 
much  hitherto  unpublished 
material,  throwing  fresh 
light  upon  Dr.  Guthrie's 
life.  The  number  will  be 
superbly  illustrated,  and, 
as  a  whole,  will  be  pro- 
duced on  such  a  scale 
as  to  form  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Guthrie. 


Photo  try  V.  M.  Hick,  Bridge  Studio,  Horncasllt 

REV.  THOMAS  LORD 


The  Rev.  Thcmas  Lord,  of  Horncastle,  is  reputed 
to  be  the  oldest  Congregational  minister  in  England,  if 
not  in  the  world.  This  venerable  preacher,  who  com- 
pleted his  ninety-fifth  year  on  April  26,  was  born  at 
Olney,  the  town  in  which  the  poet  Cowper  lived  for  so 
many  years.  Mr.  Lord  began  his  ministry  so  long  ago 
as  1834,  while  the  Sailor-King  was  still  on  the  throne. 
In  that  year  he  -undertook  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
little  Church  at  Wollaston,  where  he  laboured  for  eleven 
years  with  much  acceptance.  His  second  pastorate  was 
at  Brigstock,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  for 
other  seventeen  years.  Subsequently  he  held  pastorates 
at  Horncastle,  Deddington,  and  Great  Bridge,  retiring 
from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  in  1878 — a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  He,  however,  continued  to  supply 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  Bridge  till  1896,  when,  in 
consequence  of  failing  sight,  he  removed  to  "The  Wong," 
at  Horncastle,  the-  residence  of  his  married  daughter. 
Mr.  Lord  has  been  an  active  temperance  worker  for  upwards 
of  seventy  years  ;  a  member  of  the  Liberation  Society 
since  its  formation ;  a  warm  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  the  Peace  Society  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
the  inaugural  meeting  of  which  he  attended.  In  the 
work  connected  with  his  own  denomination  Mr.  Lord 
has  been  equally  energetic.     He  was  one  of  the  founders 

of  the  Congregational 
Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion ;  and  he  was  always 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 
In  short,  it  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Lord  that  as  far 
as  his  time  and  abilities 
permitted  every  good  work 
had  in  him  a  warm  friend. 
Up  to  eight  months  ago 
he  took  occasional  services 
in  and  around  Horncastle. 
His  last  appearance  on  a 
public  platform  was  in 
December,  when  he.  took 
part  in  a  meeting  to  pro- 
test against  the  Education 
Bill.  Mr.  Lord  is  now 
somewhat  enfeebled  physi- 
cally, but  mentally  he  is 
as  alert  as  most  men  at 
fifty.  Our  photograph 
was  taken  in  Mr.  Lord's 
ninety-fourth  year. 


In  the  death  of  the 
venerable  Welsh  scholar 
and  lexicographer  Chan- 
cellor Silvan  Evans,  D.Litt., 
the    Welsh    Church    and 
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Photo  I'y  F-  E.  Hant£r 

CHANCELLOR  SILVAN   EVANS 

working  at  a  Welsh- 
English  Dictionary  on 
the  lines  of  Dr.  Murray's 
Oxford  Dictionary.  Four 
volumes  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  the  fifth 
(Letter  E)  is  now  pass- 
ing through  the  press.  ' 
Among  the  many  honours 
that  reached  the  aged 
Chancellor  none  was  more 
prized  than  that  of  the 
honorary  degree  of 
D.Litt.,  given  him  by 
the  Welsh  University  in 
recognition  of  his  services 
to  Welsh  literature  and 
the  critical  study  of  the 
Welsh  language.  He  was 
buried  in  his  doctor's 
robes. 


Welsh  literature  lose 
one  of  their  most 
distinguished  repre- 
sentatives. He  was 
working  at  Welsh 
dictionaries  in  the 
first  halt  of  the 
nineteenth  century, 
and      he     was     still 


a  short  holiday  at  Crowborough,  in  Sussex.  He  was- 
threatened  with  serious  illness,  owing  to  the  worry  he 
passed  through  in  connection  with  the  Congregational 
Secretariat,  but  is  now  recovered.  He  received  many 
letters  from  ministers  and  friends  all  over  the  country, 
some  urging  him  to  accept  the  post,  and  others  entreat- 
ing him  to  remain  at  Union  Chapel.  While  all  regret 
that  Mr.  Harwood's  remarkable  business  talents  will 
not  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Union,  there  is  no 
working  in  the  same  denying  that  serious  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  who  should 
field  at  the  beginning  succeed  him  in  his  great  position  at  Islington.  At  the 
of  the  twentieth.  time  of  writing  no  other  name  has  come  before  the- 
For  many  years  past      Committee. 

in  the  quiet  rectory  — 5-^-S5-r— 

of  Llanwrin,   on   the  In  the  hamlet  of  Aston-upon-Canant,  about  two  miles, 

banks  of  the  Doney,  by  rail  from  Tewkesbury,  Gloucestershire,  there  is  a  little 
Dr.  Evans  and  his  chapel  with  three  or  four  worshippers  which  belongs  to  a. 
son.  Dr.  J.  H.  Silvan  little  community  called  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  who,. 
ICvans,     have     been      counting  Sunday  as  tlie  first  day,  hold  their  Sabbath  on  the 

Saturday,  basing  their 
belief  upon  the  command 
to  rest  upon  the  seventh 
day.  The  chapel  was- 
founded  by  a  farmer,  an 
ancestor  of  the  present 
occupier  of  the  farm  to- 
which  it  is  attached.. 
The  tiny  building,  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a 
cottage  kitchen,  curiously 
enough,  has  a  gallery.. 
There  is  seating  accom- 
modation for  twenty7five- 
persons.  The  furniture- 
consists  of  a  pulpit,, 
communion  table,  a 
cushioned-back  seat  for 
the  elders,  and  rough 
benches  for  the  rest  of 
the  congregation.  At  the 
back  of  the  room  a 
small     staircase     ascends 


Photo  Jrom  the  Surrey  Photographic  Co,,  Rcigate 

REV.  G.   CURRIE    MARTIN,   M.A.,   B.D. 


The  Rev.  G.  Currie  Martin,  M.A.,  B.D.,  who  has 
just  resigned  his  pastorate  in  order  to  accept  the  Professor- 
ship of  New  Testament  and  Patristics  in  the  United 
College,  Bradford,  Yorks,  completed  the  eighth  year  of 
his  ministry  at  Reigate  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  Mr. 
Currie  Martin  has  had  a  very  successful  ministry.  In  the 
general  work  of  the  Congregational  Union  Mr.  Currie 
Martin  has  taken  much  interest,  and  has  been,  for  some 
years,  Honorary  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Young  People's 
Union.  He  has  just  been  elected  President  of  the  latter 
for  the  year  1904,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Kdwyn  Holt.  Mr. 
Currie  Martin's  first  pastorate  was  at  Nairn.  He  received  his 
training  at  Edinburgh  University  and  New  College,  London, 
and  studied  also  for  some  time  at  Marburg.  His  interest  in 
New  Testament  studies  has  been  evidenced  by  articles  in 
various  publications,  and  by  his  editing  a  volume  of  the 
"Century  Bible." 


to     the 
gallery. 


little 


The  Rev.  W.   Hardy  Harwood   has   been  spendi 


ng 


The  May 
Meetings  of  1903 
were  amongst 
the  largest  ever 
known.  The 
Bible  Society, 
the  Religious 
Tract  Society, 
and  other  great 
institutions  can 
congratulate 
themselves  on  a 
magnificent  at- 
tendance ;  but 
perhaps  the 
most    successful 


seventh  day   L^U'ilbi   CIl.VI'EL 
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meetings  of  all  were  those 
■of  tlie  Baptist  Union.     The 

President  of  the  year,  Mr. 
George  White,  M.P.,  won 
all  hearts  by  his  geniality 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  great 
causes.  He  proved  an 
admirable  orator,  not  only 
in  his  great  address,  but 
in  the  many  side  ."jpeeches 
which  fall  to  every  Presi- 
dent's share.  Mr.  White 
spends  as  much  time  as 
possible  in  his  beautiful 
home.  The  Grange,  Norwich. 
The  new  House  of  Commons 
time-table  suits  him  very 
well,  as  he  goes  to  Norwich 
usually  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  does  not  return  until 
Monday  afternoon.  His 
favourite  recreation  is  golf, 
and  he  is  an  excellent  player.  Mr.  White's  daughters 
accompanied  him  to  the  Baptist  Union  meetings,  and 
were  present  at  the  City  Temple  to  hear  his  address, 
which  is  now  being  widely  read  amongst  the  Churches 
all  over  the  country. 

Sir  Thomas  Thornton,  l.L.D.,  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Dundee,  who  has  just  passed  away  after  a  long  and  brilliant 
career  of  public  service  in  the  city  which  he  loved  so  well, 
was  in  many  respects  a  most  notable  man.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  had  the  lion's  share  in  the  making  of 
modern  Dundee.  The  history  of  his  work  is  the  history 
of  the  city  for  two  generations.  He  it  was  that  procured 
the   authority  to   raise    Dundee   to    the  dignity  of  a  city. 


photo  by  Valentine  &'  Co.,  Dundee 

SIR  THOMAS  THORNTON 


LL.D..  J.P. 


A  man  of  great  force  of 
character,  Sir  Thomas  rose 
from  the  ranks,  and  in  the 
|)rocess  owed  nothing  of  his 
advancement  to  Aimily  con- 
nections or  social  influence. 
He  was  much  more  than  a 
hard-headed  lawyer  and  a 
shrewd  man  of  affairs.  It 
was  the  religious  side  of 
his  character  which  per- 
haps appealed  most  to  the 
denizens  by  the  banks  of 
the  Tay.  An  ardent  Free 
Churchman,  the  religious 
sympathies  of  this  rugged 
Scotsman  were  all  with  the 
Evangelical  school.  Indeed, 
he  may  be  described  as  a 
sturdy  Calvinist  who  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  old  paths. 
He   had    no    patience   with 

the  innovations  that  have  crept  into  modern  worship,  and 

he   never  lost  an  opportunity  of  saying  what   he   thought 

aboutthe, 

matter.      He 

held    that 

music    and 

organs      had 

no    share    in 

the    religious 

elevation     of 

Scotland  ; 

and    while 

the   organ 

movement  in 

our  Churches 

was     still 

young,     he 

addressed    a 

scathing 

philippic  on   the  subject   to   the  Free  Church    Presbytery 

of  Dundee.     Wh,v,    he  once   asked,  should   the   glory  of 

the   Scottish  people— even   the   preaching  of  the   blessed 

Evangel — be  subjected  to  the  slander  that  attractive  services 

are  necessary  for  the  Scottish  race  ?     Sir  Thomas's  views 

on   certain  points  of  Church  worship  may  have  been  too 

pronounced.     At  the  same  time  it   is   difficult   to  admire 

too  highly  his  manly  Christian  character,  and  the  valiant 

stand  he  made  at  all  times  for  what,  after  all,   must  be 

the  hall-mark  of  every  living  Church — evangelical  preaching. 

Dundee  may  well  mourn  the  passing  of  Sir  ThomasThornton ! 

It  may  be  long  ere  the  city  looks  upon  his  like  again. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF   DR.  CHALMERS 


MR.  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON 
Secretary,  Scottish  Temperance  Leagi;£ 


Probablv  not  many  of  our  Scottish  readers  are  aware 
that  the  tiny  two-storied  house  in  the  little  seaport  of 
Anstruther  m  which  Thomas  Chalmers  was  born  on 
March  17,  1780,  still  stands.  The  excellent  photograph 
which  we  reproduce  will  enable  admirers  of  the  great  Free 
Church  leader  to  identify  the  house  the  next  time 'they 
spend  a  holiday  in  the  quaint  Fife  town.  It  is  worth 
recalling  the  fact  that  exactly  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
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Dr.  Chalmers,  then  in 
his  twenty-third  year, 
began  his  ministry  in 
thequiet  country  parish 
of  Kilmany. 


The  Friends'  Meet- 
ing-house at  Brigflatts, 
near  Sedbergh,  was 
one  of  the  scenes  of 
the  religious  revival 
that  spread  through 
the  dales  of  Westmor- 
land and  Yorkshire 
during  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth 
century,  under  the 
preaching    of    George 


a  very  good  Meeting 
it  was,  wherein  Truth 
was  largely  declared, 
and  preciously  opened, 
to  the  comforting  and 
refreshing  of  the  Faith- 
ful, and  the  drawing 
near  of  them  that 
were  afar  off." 


BRIGFLATTS   MEETING-HOUSE,   WHERE   GEORGE   FOX   PREACHED 


Fox,  the   founder  of  the   Society   of  Friends.     The  little 
meeting-house,  which  bears  the  date  1567  over  the  porch, 


The  settlement  of 
a  new  minister  (Rev. 
William  Serle,  B.D.), 
in  the  parish  of  Dud- 
dingston,  near  Edin- 
burgh, recalls  many 
interesting  memories. 
The  picturesque  Nor- 
man church  nestling  pleasantly  under  the  shadow  of  Arthur's 
Seat,  and  overlooking  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  which  affords 


DUDDINGSTON,  The  Church  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an  Elder 


is  Still  used  for^' Divine  worship,  as 
benches  and  fittings.  One  of  the 
about  the  interior  is 
the  "dog-pen,"  a  space 
about  four  feet  square 
near  the  door,  en- 
closed by  a  railing 
and  gate.  George 
Fox  himself  preached 
here  on  one  occasion 
to  a  company  of  600 
people,  who  gathered 
in  and  about  the  tiny 
building.  Wsiting  of 
the  event  in  his 
"  Journal,"  he  says  : 
"  There  were  most 
part  of  the  Friends 
from  round  about,  and 
a  great  concourse  of 
other  people  also,  and 


likewise  the  original      excellent     skating     facilities     for     Edinburgh     people     in 
features   of    interest      winter  time,  was  for  many  years  the  scene  of  the  pastoral 

labours  of  John 
Thomson,  who  became 
the  greatest  Scottish 
landscape-painter  of 
his  time,  and  to  whose 
memory  a  stained-glass 
window  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  church 
by  his  nephew  Mr. 
Lockhart  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh.  SirWalter 
Scott,  prior  to  his 
secession  to  Episco- 
pacy, was  a  member 
of  the  Kirk  Session  of 
Duddingston,  a  fact 
which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  to  be  found  in 
TOMB  OF  LAZARUS,  liETHANV  Lockhart's       Life      of 
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Scoit.  It  was  in  the  manse  (shown  in  the  picture),  while  on 
a  visit  to  Thomson,  that  Scott  wrote  a  portion  of  "The 
Heart  of  Midlothian."  At  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard 
hang  the  "jougs,"  an  iron  collar  which  in  the  old  days 
enclosed  the  necks  of  vagrants,  scolding  wives,  and  other 
objectionable  persons. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  photograph  which 
a  correspondent  has  sent  us  of  the  rock-hewn  tomb  at 
Bethany,  known  as  Lazarus'  tomb.  In  order  to  inspect  the 
sepulchre,  the  Bible  student,  candle  in  hand,  descends 
twenty-six  narrow,  slippery  steps.  The  costliness  of  these 
rock-hewn  tombs,  and  the  time  taken  in  making  them,  are 
indicated  in  the  words  addressed  by  Isaiah  to  Shebna  the 
scribe,  "  Thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre."  It 
will  be  remembered  that  our  Lord  called  to  Lazarus  with 
"  a  loud  voice,"  not  only  as  to  a  sleeping  man,  but  to  one 
whose  body  lay  a  considerable  distance  off,  the  voice  having 
to  travel  circuitously  down  the  rocky  cavern  of  the  tomb. 

Mr.  Von  Ogden  Vogt,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Willis 
Baer  as  General  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Endeavour 
Societies,  is  a  joung  man  of  twenty-four.  His  family  is 
of  Swiss  origin,  but  he  has  been  brought  up  in  America, 
and  is  already  well  known  as  a  speaker.  Father  Endeavour 
Clark  -has  written  enthusiastically  commending  him  to  the 
Endeavour  world,  and  has  warned  his  readers  that  the 
name  should  be  pronounced  simply  "Vote." 


/'/toitt  l<y   1  koiitas  I-\tU 

MISS  MADELINE  PAYNE 


scholarship  was  extended  for  two  additional  years.  She 
has  since  won  the  Knill  Silver  Challenge  Cup  and  a 
permanent  silver  medal.  Miss  Payne's  debut  took  place 
at  St.  James's  Hall  on  May  4. 

Methodists    will    be    interested    to    learn    that    Miss  At  the  fifty-ninth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Scottish 

Madeline  Payne,  a  dihutante  of  great  promise,  who  has  Temperance  League,  Mr.  William  Johnston,  its  veteran 
just  entered  the  lists  of  the  musical  world,  is  a  Wesleyan,  secretary,  was  the  recipient  ol  a  beautifully  illuminated 
and  worships  at  the  Kilburn  Wesleyan  Church  in  Quex  address,  a  portrait  of  himself,  and  a  deposit  receipt  for 
Road.     Paderewski  pronounces   this  new  artiste  the  most      ^240,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  office.    These 

presents  were  subscribed  for 
by  a  very  wide  circle  of 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Johnston  has 
served  the  League  for  the 
long  period  of  forty-six 
years.  His  first  seven 
years  of  service  were  spent 
as  a  lecturing  agent  of 
the  Association,  and  during 
that  time  he  travelled  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of 
Scotland,  advocating  the 
claims  of  total  abstinence. 
On  the  retirement  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  S.  Marr 
from  the  secretaryship,  Mr. 
Johnston  was  appointed  his 
successor.  He  discharged 
the  varied  and  onerous 
duties  of  his  office  with 
great  tact  and  ability,  and 
guided  the  affairs  of  the 
league  with  conspicuous 
success.  The  presence  of  so 
many  temperance  reformers 
MR.  VON  OGDEN  VOGT  from  all  parts  of  Scotland, 


talented  girl-pianist  he  has 
ever  heard,  and  predicts 
for  her  a  brilliant  future. 
Rosenthal  goes  even  further. 
"  Miss  Payne,"  he  says 
"  has  so  much  temperament 
she  is  bound  to  come  to 
the  front  rank  of  musical 
celebrities."  The  late  Sir 
John  Stainer  esteemed  her 
a  musical  genius  as  a  child. 
Miss  Payne's  course  of  study 
has  been  marked  by  unusual 
brilliance.  At  nine  years 
of  age  she  took  the  first 
two  prizes  at  the  Stratford 
Musical  Festival.  Three 
years  later  she  gained 
honours  certificate  in  the 
senior  grade  examination  of 
the  Associated  Board  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and 
Royal  College  of  Music. 
When  fourteen  she  won  the 
Erard  Centenary  Scholarship 
of  ;^i2o  for  three  years 
and  a  gold  medal,  and  the 
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as  well  as  delegates  from  England  and  Ireland,  was  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Johnston  is 
held  by  all  his  confreres  in  the  temperance  world.  Mr. 
Johnston  purposes  spending  the  years  of  his  retirement 
at  the  beautiful  Clydeside  resort  of  Gourock.  There  he 
has  built  a  pretty  cottage,  and  has  named  it  Camborne  in 
honour  of  the  great  temperance  victories  won  in  that 
constituency  by  his  life-long  friends  the  late  Mr.  W.  S. 
Caine,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.  His 
friends  wish  him  a  long  and  happy  eventide. 


Hemi  Neho  Papakakura  is  a  high-born  Maori,  and 
a  grandson  of  Sophia,  the  heroine  of  the  Tarawera  eruption, 
New  Zealand.  He  was  brought  up  on  the  Hokianga 
Wesleyan  Mission  Station,  and  has  kindly  memories  of  the 
missionaries.  After  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  feh  a 
strong  desire  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  his  own  race,  and,  in 
order  to  do  this,  entered  the  Three  Kings  Wesleyan  College 
for  a  course  of  training.  Mr. 
Papakakura  has  now  charge  of 
the  South  Island  Maori  Mission, 
and  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
uplift  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
has  gifts  of  an  excellent  order, 
and  can  preach  fluently  in  the 
English  language. 


Two  great  meetings  took 
place  this  week  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Campbell's  settlement 
at  the  City  Temple.  One  was  in 
Brighton,  where,  on  May  19,  his 
numerous  friends  in  town  and 
country  met  to  bid  him  farewell 
in  the  Dome  and  Pavilion.  The 
congregation  at  Union  Chapel  has 
made   a  happy  choice  of  parting 

•gifts  to  Mr.  Campbell.  The  oil  painting,  for  which  he  has 
■sat  to  Mr.  Brueton,  the  well-known  Brighton  artist,  is  to  be 
given  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  a  replica  will  be  placed  in  the 
vestry  of  his  old  church.  The  brougham  will  be  useful  in 
driving  from  Enfield  to  the  City  Temple.  Hill  Lodge, 
Mr.  Campbell's  new  home,  is  some  distance  from  any 
station,  and  stands  in  quiet,  sequestered  grounds.  A  third 
present  from  the  congregation  is  a  suite  of  beautiful 
dining-room  furniture  ;  while  addresses  have  been  drawn  up 
by  the  Free  Church  Council  and  the  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches  of  Brighton. 


HEMI   NEHO  PAPAKAKURA,    MAORI   MISSIONARY 


recognition  services.  Canon  Fleming,  himself  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  day,  is  an  admirer  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  on  a  recent  Thursday  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
pulpit  of  the  City  Temple  during  the  service.  Canon 
Hensley  Henson,  who  is  working  so  hard  for  the  re-union 
of  the  Churches,  was  expected  to  give  an  address  at  the 
reception,  when  other  speakers  were  to  include  Dr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Home,  and  Mr.  Shakespeare.  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  was 
to  be  one  of  the  evening  speakers.  Mr.  Campbell  is  already 
surrounded  by  troops  of  London  friends,  and  his  influence 
amongst  the  young  men  of  the  city  is  becoming  as  great  as 
it  was  in  Brighton.  Sometimes  when  the  remark  is  made, 
"  You  will  wear  yourself  out  if  you  insist  in  dealing  with  so 
many  individuals,"  he  replies,  "  I  have  always  found  that 
the  best  way  to  help  a  young  man  is  to  put  one's  hand  on 
his  shoulder  and  say,  '  Come  home  with  me.'  "  Countless 
instances  of  his  wise  and  kindly  personal  dealing  may  be 
recalled  from  the  Brighton  years,  and  at  the  late  prayer 
meetings  at  the  City  Temple  and  on  Thursday  afternoons 
he  has  already  listened  to  many 
a  touching  life-story. 


About  the  middle  of  June  Mr. 
Campbell  will  sail  for  America, 
and  he  does  not  expect  to  return 
until  the  end  of  August.  For 
two  months  the  City  Temple  will 
be  closed  for  redecoration  and 
the  installation  of  electric  light. 
An  entire  change  is  to  be  made 
in  the  ventilation.  One  of  those 
electric  fans  which  are  employed 
in  new  buildings  like  the  Wesleyan 
Central  Hall  at  Bermondsey  will 
be  provided,  and  we  shall  hear 
no  more  complaints  of  the  close 
and  stuffy  air  at  the  City  Temple. 


The  recognition  service  was  to  take  place  on  Thursday, 
May  21,  at  the  City  Temple.  One  of  the  most  eagerly 
expected  speakers  was  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
who  has  for  several  years  past  been  an  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Campbell's.  He  was  among  the  first  to  write  and 
congratulate  him  on  the  acceptance  of  the  call,  and  his 
letter  showed  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  religious  work 
of  the  City  Temple.  Lord  Rosebery  has  also  taken  a 
kindly  interest  in  Mr.  Campbell's  removal  to  London. 
The  Church  of  England  was  to  be  well  represented  at  the 


A  beautiful  stained-glass  window  at  the  left  side  of 
the  pulpit  is  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Dr.  Parker.  The 
subject  is  St.  Paul's  farewell  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  and 
the  motto  will  be,  "Sorrowing  most  of  all  that  they  should 
see  his  face  no  more."  Mr.  E.  J.  Physick,  the  well-known 
sculptor,  is  preparing  the  tablet,  on  which  the  Bible  and  the 
Cross  will  lie  together  as  the  supreme  symbols  of  Dr. 
Parker's  ministry. 

An  interesting  bequest  to  the  library  ol  Glasgow 
University  from  the  late  Philip  James  Bailey  was  intimated 
at  the  recent  graduation  ceremony.  After  recalling  that, 
in  1891,  the  University  had  conferred  on  the  author  of 
"Festus"  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  Principal  Story 
observed  that  not  only  during  the  short  remainder  of  the 
poet's  life,  but  apparently  throughout  its  whole  course, 
his  Alma  Mater  had  held  a  very  warm  corner  in  his 
heart.  There  is  something  deeply  touching  in  the  fict 
that  almost  the  last  request  of  Mr.  Bailey  was  that  the 
red  gown  in  which  he  had  attended  Glasgow  University, 
sixty  years  before,  should  be  wrapped  round  him  in 
his  grave.  The  poet's  dying  wish,  needless  to' add,  was 
complied  with. 
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The  Problem  of  Principal  Cairns 


To  the  Eiiilor  of  Thk  British  Monthly 

Sir, — The  nephew  and  name-sake  of  I'rincipal  Cairns,  the 
Rev.  John  Cairns,  of  Dumfries,  has  wtitten,  and  Messrs. 
OHplianl  liave  publislied,  a  monograph  on  the  great  divine.  It 
is  included  in  tlie  marvellously  cheap  Famous  Scots  Series,  and 
deserves  a  very  wide  circulation.  It  was  not  easy  for  Mr. 
Cairns  to  follow  in  the  track  of  Dr.  MacEwen.  Dr.  MacEwen's 
Life  of  Principal  Cairns  is  one  of  the  best  biographies  ever 
written.  In  Scottish  biography,  it  comes  next  to  Lockhart's 
Life  of  .Scott.  But  Mr.  Cairns  has  still  something  to  say, 
and  he  has  said  it  wisely  and  loyally.  He  sees  that  there  is  a 
problem  in  the  Principal's  life,  and  he  gives  real  help  towards 
its  solution,  even  if  he  does  not  completely  succeed. 

Those  who  knew  Principal  Cairns  will  be  disposed  to  smile 
at  the  idea  of  there  being  any  problem  in  his  career.  He  was, 
if  ever  man  was,  sincere,  simple,  true — what  the  Scotch  call 
ae-fauld.  He  was  a  man  with  no  divided  aims,  and  absolutely 
devoid  of  worldly  ambition.  His  great  heart  overflowed  with 
charity.  He  was  unreservedly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  I  should  think  it  difficult  to  believe  that  there  ever 
was  a  personal  quarrel  in  his  life,  though  in  his  youth  he  could 
show  considerable  spirit  in  controversy.  He  lived  in  the  light 
of  day,  and  no  one  was  ever  able  to  say  that  in  anything  he 
failed  to  adorn  the  Gospel  he  preached. 

Yet  he  was  a  problem.  Dr.  Cairns  was  in  his  youth  the 
most  brilliant  student  of  his  time  at  the  University  of  Edmburgh. 
It  was  not  merely  that  he  took  the  first  prizes.  There  have 
been  many  students  eminently  successful  at  e.xaminations  who, 
after  the  examination  period  of  life  was  over,  seemed  to  do  very 
little.  Their  energies  were  exhausted  in  the  early  acquirement 
of  knowledge.  But  Cairns  was  much  more  than  a  prizeman. 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  students,  and  made  a  unique  and  indelible 
impression  on  his  teachers.  He  seemed  to  have  more  under- 
standing than  them  all.  The  great  Sir  William  Hamilton 
treated  him  from  the  first  as  an  equal  or  as  a  superior.  It  was 
thought  that  he  was  certain  to  become  the  great  champion  of 
the  Christian  faith,  that  his  name  would  lank  with  the  Pascals 
and  the  Butlers  of  the  Christian  Church.  Men  said  that  he  was 
a  greater  man  than  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  certainly  he  was  a  man 
of  far  moie  exact  scholarship.  He  knew  German  theology 
when  hardly  any  one  knew  it  in  this  country.  In  addition,  he 
had  great  physical  strength,  untiring  application,  and  undeniable 
oratorical  power. 

When  Cairns  left  college  he  became  a  minister  at  Berwick- 
on-Tweed.  His  congregation  was  large  and  influential,  but 
nobody  thought  he  would  remain  long  in  a  country  town.  His 
friends  were  willing  he  should  go,  because  they  thought  he 
would  have  some  leisure  for  the  great  tasks  that  awaited  him. 
He  was  to  follow  in  the  line  of  Isaac  Taylor  and  Henry  Rogers, 
but  do  a  mightier  work.  Cairns,  it  is  needless  to  say,  dis- 
appointed these  expectations.  He  was  quite  aware  of  them, 
and  he  did  something.  He  wrote  some  articles  in  the  British 
Quarterly  and  Nortli  British  Review.  He  prepared  them  with 
infinite  toil,  and  they  are  good,  but  not  in  any  way  permanent. 
He  wrote  also  some  pamphlets,  and  set  himself  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  great  book  in  defence  of  Christianity.  The  great 
book  never  came  to  anything.  Fragments  were  prepared,  and 
afterwards  used  as  lectures,  but  they  were  never  published. 
Still  his  friends  hoped  on  and  waited,  and  tried  to  be  pleased 
with  the  little  they  received.  He  wrote  a  biography  of  Dr. 
John  Brown,  a  respectable  but  not  a  lively  work.  It  had  small 
success.  The  years  went  on,  and  Cairns's  noble  character, 
fervent  Christianity,  massive  power,  and  wide  learning  were 
universally  recognised.  No  man  was  more  honoured.  Some 
of  the  fragments  which  he  gave  to  the  press  had  the  approval 
of  all  competent  judges,  and  yet  there  was  always  a  certain 
sense  of  disappointment  about  him.  It  was  felt  that  he  was 
fit  for  higher  tasks  than  he  ever  achieved. 

At  last  he  was  induced  very  reluctantly  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  his  congregation,  and  give  himself  to  professorial 
work  in  the  theological  seminary  of  his  Church.  "  Now,"  men 
said,  "  we  shall  have  something  from  Cairns."  Those  who 
knew  him  best  shook  their  heads,  and  they  turned  out  to  be 
right.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  he  was  never  a  gieat  professor. 
His  mere  presence  in  the  Theological  Institution  gave  it 
distinction.  The  very  sight  of  his  grand,  rugged,  brave  old 
countenance  was  in  itself  a  means  of  grace.  But  neither  Dr. 
.MacEwcn   nor   Mr.    Cairns    attempts    to   claim    for   him   the 


attributes  of  a  powerful  teacher  like  Bruce  or  A.  B.  Davidson. 
His  ability  could  not  be  questioned,  but  he  was  dry.  Further, 
he  seemed  never  to  understand  the  real  difficulties  of  his 
period.  What  he  was  in  theological  belief  when  he  left  the 
country  church  and  the  country  minister  where  he  was  brought 
up,  that  he  remained  to  the  end.  There  was  a  crust  on  his 
mind  which  never  was  really  broken.  In  a  sense  he  understood 
everything  said  against  Christianity,  and  in  a  sense  he  under- 
stood very  little.  For  example,  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
life  a  believer  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  He  read 
the  newer  critics,  and  he  thought  he  could  answer  them,  but  he 
never  did.  There  was  something  inexplicable  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  seemed  to  evade  the  most  pressing  themes.  He 
had  no  guidance  to  give  when  men's  hearts  were  most  per- 
plexed, and  when  they  were  looking  to  him  with  their  souls  in 
their  eyes  for  aid. 

Besides,  Dr.  Cairns,  though  an  intense  student,  did  not 
study  for  an  end.  He  gave  much  of  his  time  in  later  years 
to  the  study  of  Assyrian.  His  first  motive  was  to  give  his 
class  a  confirmation  of  the  Scripture  records  which  he  believed 
were  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions.  But  once  begun,  he  went 
on  with  very  little  thought  of  his  students.  One  of  his  men 
writes:  "It  was  fine,  and  one  loves  him  all  the  more  for  it; 
but  it  was  exasperating,  too,  with  such  tremendous  issues  at 
stake  in  the  world  of  living  thought,  to  see  him  pounding  away 
at  those  truculent  old  Red  Indians  in  their  barbarian  original 
tongue."  Afterwards  he  took  up  Arabic,  and  Mr.  Cairns 
candidly  and  amusingly  says  :  "  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
he  had  in  view  any  purpose  in  connection  with  his  professorial 
work  beyond  the  desire  to  know  the  originals  of  all  the 
authorities  he  quoted  in  his  lectures."  I  believe  he  made  very 
considerable  proficiency  in  Assyrian,  but  he  did  nothing  to 
help  on  the  study.  He  made  no  contribution  of  original  re- 
search. He  was  like  another  man  whoin  I  have  known  welli 
who  was  continually  reading  and  studying  simply  from  the  desire 
to  know,  who  very  seldom  cared  even  to  explain  in  conversation 
the  result  of  his  thought  and  reading.  The  ideal  is  not  ignoble, 
and  yet  somehow  in  this  short  life  it  does  seem  as  if  a  use 
should  be  made  of  all  so  far  as  may  be  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
a  professor  should  make  every  other  study  subordinate  to  the 
study  of  his  own  department.  This  was  not  done  by  Cairns. 
He  did  not  even  write  his  lectures  in  such  a  form  as  that  they 
could  be  published.  So  that  as  a  professor  he  was  regarded 
with  a  respectful  and  loving  disappointment. 

Neither  could  it  be  said  of  his  preaching  that  it  was  touched 
with  time.  It  was  essentially  the  old  strong  Scotch  preaching, 
much  of  it  in  the  old  strong  Scotch  style.  The  breath  of  the 
new  spirit  never  passed  upon  him.  For  Cairns,  Newman  and 
Robertson  might  have  never  lived.  I  remember  one  of  his 
sermons  from  the  words  "A  delightsome  land.''  He  asked 
what  were  the  characteristics  of  a  delightsome  land,  and  one 
was,  "  A  delightsome  land  is  a  land  where  there  is  a  pure 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel."  He  changed  the  word  "  dis- 
pensation "  in  the  published  version  of  the  sermon  into  something 
else.  His  immense  enthusiasm  and  his  real  knowledge  and 
ability  made  his  sermons  very  acceptable  to  great  audiences, 
and  yet  he  could  never  have  been  what  men  thought  he  might 
have  been— a  mediator  between  the  Church  and  modern  thought. 

Mr.  Cairns  points  out  that  Cairns  came  increasingly  to  regard 
the  life  of  the  individual  Christian  and  the  collective  life  of  the 
Church  as  the  most  convincing  of  all  witnesses  to  the  Unseen 
and  the  Supernatural.  So  his  interest  in  speculative  thought 
decayed.  It  is  evident  from  his  early  letters  that  he  had  fine 
literary  ability,  but  he  was  no  bookman,  and  I  suspect  his 
general  reading  became  more  and  more  limited.  In  this  way  a 
new  language  grew  up  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  did 
not  care  to  understand.  George  (jilfillan  told  him  the  truth  in 
early  years,  and  Cairns  did  not  take  it  well  ;  but  Gilfillan  was 
right.  But  most  of  all  Cairns's  intellectual  failure  was  due  to  the 
holding  power  of  his  early  years.  He  was  made  at  Stockbridge. 
What  he  was  theti  he  continued  to  be.  Are  we  to  regret  this?  No. 
"The  record  of  a  great  and  pure  personality  is  the  best  bequest 
of  time,"  and  Cairns  as  he  was  will  never  fade  from  the  eyes  of 
those  who  knew  him  and  loved  him.  -Some  men  teach  the 
evidences  of  Christianity.  He  himself  was  an  evidence  of 
Christianity. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

Claudius  Cle,\r. 
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Helps    for    Sunday- School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 
Bv  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 
June  7. — PauFs  Voyage  and  Shipivreck  (Acts  xxvii.  33-44) 
This  chapter  reads  hke  a  page  from  the  log-book  of  some 
ancient  Mayflower.  A  voyage  from  Cassarea  to  Rome  in  one  of 
the  old  dragon-prowed  merchantmen  was  far  more  tedious  than 
a  voyage  round  the  world  in  these  days  of  swift  ocean  liners. 
Luke  indulges  in  a  great  many  local  references,  and  these 
place-names  are  genuine  marks  of  truth.  His  description 
of  the  storm  is  very  realistic.  It  was  a  storm  of  storms — a 
"  Levanter  " — that  seemed  to  mingle  sea  and  sky  in  one  whirling 
chaos.  How  impartial  that  storm  !  Captain  and  common 
seaman,  centurion  and  soldier,  Apostle  and  criminal,  were  all 
tossed  about  like  thistledown.  Euroclydon  knew  no  moral 
and  social  distinctions.  Paul  was  the  most  practical  man  on 
board,  though  only  a  drylandsman  !  Some  men  are  greater  in 
storms  than  in  calms,  .'^s  the  storm  increased,  the  captain  and 
the  centurion  decreased  ;  but  Paul  grew  with  the  growing 
tempest.  He  soon  became  raptain  over  the  captain  and 
centurion  over  the  centurion.  He  was  calm  enough  to  say 
"grace  at  meals  "  even  in  an  Euroclydon  !  He  knew  that  the 
storm  and  the  bread  came  from  the  same  Divine  Hand,  and  so 
he  was  not  so  terrified  by  the  storm  as  to  forget  the  bread. 
It  was  for  Paul's  sake  that  all  on  board  were  saved — even  the 
cabin  boy  and  the  stowaway.  The  vessel  was  wrecked,  but, 
thanks  to  the  Divine  promise,  every  soul  was  saved  !  The 
soldiers  wanted  to  kill  the  prisoners  ;  but  Paul  would  not  hear 
of  it.  Paganism  is  always  a  blood-shedder  ;  but  Christianity 
is  a  man-saviour  I  The  "  Levanter  "  was  strong  ;  but  the 
promise  of  the  Lord  of  the  storm  was  stronger  far  ! 

June  14. — Paul  at  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16-24,  3°,  jO 
Rome  at  last  1  "  Thou  must  be  brought  before  Caesar."  But 
what  of  the  assassins,  and  the  barbarians,  and  the  vipers — and 
the  great  storm  on  the  Adriatic  ?  The  Divine  7iiust  is  more 
than  a  match  for  them  all  !  God's  Apostle  never  misses  the 
goal,  because  God's  promise  never  fails.  No  nobler  conqueror 
ever  passed  through  those  Roman  gates,  and  yet  he  was  a 
chained  man  1  But  there  are  chains  and  chains  ;  for  chains 
worn  in  a  good  and  righteous  cause  are  worth  their  weight 
in  gold.  And  was  this  man  in  chains  able  to  do  anything  ? 
Yes  ;  he  preached  the  Gospel,  and  converted  scores  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  who  were  chained  to  him.  The  man  in 
chains  transformed  Caesar's  household,  and  shook  Imperial 
Rome.  But  why  was  Paul  so  anxious  to  visit  Rome  ?  He 
knew  its  strategic  value  as  an  evangelistic  centre.  Thousands 
visited  him  in  his  own  house  to  hear  his  teaching,  and  he  gave 
to  the  world  its  best  prison  literature — the  Epistles  to  Philemon, 
Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians.  Cruel  men  chained 
his  hands,  but  they  could  not  chain  his  tongue.  They  bound 
the  messenger,  but  they  could  not  bind  the  message. 

June  21.— PauPs  Charge  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii.  14-48) 
What  a  fine  subject  for  an  artist— little  Timothy  at  his 
mother's  knee  drinking  in  the  word  of  God  !  "  From  a  child  " 
he  knew  the  Scriptures,  so  that  he  drank  it  in  with  his  mother's 
milk.  Three  generations  of  Bible  students— the  son,  the 
mother,  and  the  grandmother  !  It  is  never  too  soon  to  begin, 
and  no  mother  can  leave  to  her  child  a  better  legacy  than 
a  mind  well  stocked  with  Divine  truth.  The  Bible  is  a  "  God- 
breathed"  book— there  is  more  of  God  in  it  than  in  all  the 
greatest  literature  of  the  ages.  It  makes  men  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, and  it  is  the  only  book  that  does  this.  Paul,  in  ver.  i,  gives 
Timothy  a  charge  to  "  preach  the  word."  Having  . ?/««'/>«' the 
word,  it  was  his  duty  to  preach  it,  for  giving  must  follow 
getting.  "  Preach  the  word;'  for  nothing  else  is  worth  preach- 
ing. Paul  says  the  word  must  not  be  preached  by  fits  and 
starts,  but  during  two  seasons—"  in  season  and  out  of  season." 
Spasmodic  teachers  are  of  no  value.  Paul  had  preached  in  all 
seasons,  hence  he  was  "  ready  to  be  offered  up."  Spurgeon 
looked  upon  him  as  a  man  you  would  expect  to  see  walk  down 
the  pulpit  stairs  straight  into  his  coffin,  and  there  stand  before 
God  ready  for  his  last  account. 

June  28. — Quarto's  Review 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 

Bv  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

June  7. — Lessons  from  the  Rechabites  (Jer.  xxxv.  l-li,   18,  19) 

The  outstanding  lesson  of  this  story  speaks  of  the  fruitful 
harvest  of  a  constant  purpose  in  virtuous  living.  Nothing  builds 
like  faithfulness — in  the  case  of  the  individual  or  of  communi- 
ties. It  is  sure  of  its  reward  in  moral  strength,  if  not  in  worldly 
success.  What  Sarah  Williams  (Sadie)  has  put  in  the  mouth 
of  "  The  Old  Astronomer,"  dying,  is  wholly  true  : 

And  remember  "Patience,  Patience,''  is  the  watchword  of  a  sage; 
Not  to-day  nor  yet  tomorrow  can  complete  a  perfect  age. 

To  inherit  such  family  traditions  is  to  hold  great  responsi- 
bilities. The  Roman  Senate  passed  a  law  that  an  unworthy  son 
of  Scipio  Africanus  should  not  wear  a  ring  with  his  father's 
picture  engraved  upon  it,  unless  he  changed  and  cultivated  his 
father's  courage  and  virtue. 

June  14. — Gold,  or  Cod  f  (Luke  .wiii.  18-30) 

It  is  startling  to  find  a  life,  so  fair  the  whole  round  of  its 
circumference,  wTong  at  the  centre  For  wrong  it  was,  in  that 
God  did  not  occupy  His  place  there.  Where  gold  comes  first. 
the  vision  of  God  must  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer  ;  as  in 
Milton's  strong  picture  of  Mammon, 

The  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  Heav'n  ;  for  ev'n  in  Heav'n  his  looks  anil  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent  ;  admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Ileav'n's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 
Than  ought  Divine  or  holy  else,  enjoyed 
In  vision  beatific. 

Christ  asked  much  of  the  young  man  ;  but  not  more  than  He 
Himself  had  done.  When  Ale.xander's  army  was  once  growing 
indolent  through  being  laden  with  spoils,  the  king  ordered  his 
own  rich  treasure  to  be  burnt,  so  that  they  should  not  murmur  in 
forfeiting  their  share.  Christ  has  lived  His  greatest  command- 
ments in  their  richest  extent. 

June  21. — How  to  read  the  Bible  (Psalm  cxix.  9-16) 

The  paragraph  brings  out  some  essential  elements  of  true 
Bible-reading  :  (i)  the  use  of  the  "whole  heart"  in  meditation 
(ver.   10,  15)  ;  (2)  a  place  for  God  as  living  Teacher  (ver.  12)  ; 

(3)  definite  purposes  of  moral  improvement  (ver.  9,    11);  and 

(4)  a  sense  of  constant  delight  in  fresh  realisations  of  Divine 
truth  (ver.  14,  16).  Let  the  Bible  reader  put  these  into  four 
questions  for  hiinself :  Is  my  heart  in  it?  Do  I  seek  the 
Spirit's  help?  Do  I  wish  to  be  better?  Is  it  mere  duty  or 
growing  delight  ? 

The  doorkeeper  of  a  museum  spends  more  time  in  the  place 
than  any  one  else  perhaps.  He  comes  punctually  everyday  and 
stays  his  allotted  time.  But  he  leaves  as  he  came,  knowing 
but  little  of  the  treasures  which  he  guards.  A  visitor  who 
comes  for  the  sole  purpose  of  finding  out  may,  in  a  few  hours, 
get  more  than  the  keeper  in  so  many  years.  Which  position  in 
relation  to  the  Bible  does  each  of  us  hold  ?  A  man  may  be  a 
constant  peruser  of  his  Bible,  without  having  really  read  one 
page  of  it. 

June  28. — Home  Missions  (Luke  xiv.   12-24) 

The  religious  census  in  London  and  elsewhere  has  made 
the  need  of  Home  Missions  clearer  than  ever,  and  has  thrown 
light  as  well  on  the  kind  of  mission  enterprise  that  is  likely 
to  prove  effective.  Nothing  less  than  God's  own  provision  is 
fit  to  be  offered  to  the  exiles  of  the  lanes  and  streets  :  "  My 
supper."  The  invitation  was  changed,  but  not  the  feast  : 
what  was  prepared  for  the  first  guests  was  freely  given  to 
the  outcasts.  God  has  no  Church  Gospel  distinct  from 
mission-room  Gospel. 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  .Stoughton's  father  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  there  were  special  religious  services  at  Norwich  and 
dinner  provided  for  visitors  from  a  distance,  he  "brought  home 
some  very  humble  folk,  saying  to  his  wife  that  there  were 
plenty  of  invitations  to  the  wealthy,  so  he  looked  after  the: 
neglected  ones." 
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The  Rev*  Henry  T*  Meakin  and  the  Great 
Central  Hall,  Bermondsey 


ON  the  afternoon  of  Palm  Sunday  I  arrived  at  the 
stately  Wesleyan  Hall  at  the  end  of  the  Bermondsey 
[New  Road,  intending  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
iMr.  Meakin  and  his  mission  workers.  It  was  three  o'clock, 
land  the  streets  were  nearly  deserted ;  the  trams  were  almost 
fempty,  and  the  dwellers  in  the  narrow  courts  and  alleys 
[which  turn  off  the  main  thoroughfare  were  apparently 
[wrapped  in  a  siesta.  Yet,  two  hours  before,  the  road  had 
[been  the  scene  of  one  of  the  busiest  Sunday  open-air 
[markets  in  London.  The  only  signs  of  life  when  I  arrived 
[were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  Bermondsey  Church, 
[where  the  graveyard  has  been  transformed  into  a  garden, 
|bright  on  this  April  Sunday  with  tulips,  daffodils,  and  wall- 
flowers.    Here  the  children  were  playing  softly,  and  the  old 

men  were  smoking  their  pipes  or  dozing  over  newspapers, 

while  from  within  the  church  came  the  sweet  murmur  of 

singing.    Walking  back  towards  the  Hall,  I  noticed  that  its 

nearest   neighbour   is  a  ragseller's,   ne.xt  to   that  comes  a 

sweet-shop  and  a  public-house,  and  between  the  Hall  and 

the  Parish  Church  I  passed  two  undertakers'  windows. 

I  found  the  Central  Hall  quite  full  in  the  area  for  the 

afternoon    meeting,  which  was   addressed  by  one  of  Mr. 

Meakin's  helpers.     The  collection  box  was  passed  round, 

and  when   it  came  to 

me   I    noticed  that  it 

was    well    filled    with 

pence   and  halfpence, 

with      an      occasional 

small  piece   of  silver. 

At    the.  door,    as    we 

dispersed,    stood    Mr. 

Meakin,  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,    genial 

man,    with    a    merry, 

twinkling     eye.       H  e 

shook  hands  with  his 

people  and  workers  as 

a  general  might  greet 

the     officials     of    his 

staff.      It    is    easy    to 

see  that,  whether  pre- 
sent or  absent,   he  is 

the     true     leader     of 

the  work.     His  is  the 

creative    intellect,   the 

organising  brain.     The 

Central  Hall  was  built 

from    plans    suggested 

by    himself     to     the 

architect.    His  person- 
ality is  stamped  even 

on     the     bricks     and 

mortar.      I     was     not 

surprised  to  hear  that 

the      new      Hall      at 

Deptford,   over  which 

Mr.    Gregory    Mantle 

will   preside,   is   being 

erected    from    Mr. 

Meakin's     ideas    and 

somewhat     on     the 

Bermondsey   lines. 


GREAT  CENTRAL  HALL,   BERMONDSEY:  MAIN   ENTRANCE 


Mr.  Meakin's  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  and 
cheerful  buildings  in  the  whole  of  London.  It  is  entered 
by  a  wide  and  handsome  vestibule,  large  enough  of  itself 
to  contain  a  congregation,  and  the  favourite  seats  are  in 
the  broad,  sweeping  galleries.  The  platform  is  placed 
low,  and  behind  it  rise  the  orchestra  seats,  while  as  a 
background  of  all  there  is  the  noble  organ,^  presided  over 
by  the  daughter  of  a  Wesleyan  minister.  Every  one  who 
desires  the  conversion  of  the  slums  must  feel  a  thrill  of 
joy  at  the  sight  of  this  great  Methodist  building,  which 
holds  two  thousand  people,  and  is  crowded  every  Sunday 
evening.  From  wall  to  wall  the  space  is  ninety  feet.  The 
total  cost  was  ^^32,000,  of  which  ;!^i6,ooo  was  raised  by 
subscription,  and  ^12,000  from  Connexional  funds,  leaving 
a  debt  of  ^4,000. 

It  was  with  interest  and  admiration  already  awakened 
that  I  accompanied  Mr.  Meakin  to  his  ])rivate  sanctum, 
which  is  hidden  away  amongst  a  nest  of  class-rooms.  1 
remembered  that  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  his  recent  work 
on  "  The  Religious  Influences  of  London,"  singles  out 
Mr.  Meakin  for  special  notice.  He  describes  him  as  a 
minister  "of  the  robuster  type,  impatient  of  old-fashioned 
ways,  and  bold  in  experiments.     He  himself  is  one,  for  he 

started  life  in  the 
service  of  one  of  the 
great  railways,  and  had 
good  prospects  there, 
which  he  relinquished 
in  order  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  He 
has  a  sufficient  gift  of 
eloquence,  and  brings 
to  the  work  that  com- 
bination of  business 
ability,  with  simplicity, 
fervour,  and  boldness 
.  .  .  the  secret  of  the 
success  which  has 
attended  the  recent 
missionary  efforts  of 
the  ^VesIeyans." 


Mr.  Meakin's 
Early  Life 

It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Mr. 
Meakin  has  an  in- 
timate county  and 
family  connection  with 
two  other  prominent 
religious  workers  in 
London.  Dr.  Clifford 
was  born  in  a  Dei  by- 
shire  village,  like  Mr. 
Meakin,  and  his  piarents 
attended  the  Sawley 
Baptist  Chapel,  to 
which  Mr.  Meakin's 
mother  was  often  taken 
when  a  child  by  her 
mother,  who  was  a 
staunch  Baptist.     She 
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CHELLASTON    VILLAGE 
Mr,  Meakin's  birthplace  is  the  white  house  at  the  end  of  the  wall 


was  immersed  in  the  neighbouring  River  Trent.  Mr. 
Meakin  himself  was  born  at  Chellaston,  the  ancestral 
birthplace  of  his  family  on  both  father's  and  mother's 
sides  for  many  generations.  The  Meakins,  the  Dumelows, 
and  the  Formans  were  the  ancient  and  largest  farmers 
of  the  village,  and  had  inter-married  again  and  again. 
From  the  Formans,  Dr.  Robert  Forman 
Horton,  of  Hampstead,  on  his  mother's 
side,  immediately  descends.  Mr.  Henry 
Forman  was  Henry  Meakin's  first  Methodist 
Class  Leader.  Two  small  villages  in  South 
Derbyshire  can  thus  lay  some  claim  to 
have  given  the  Metropolis  three  of  its  most 
prominent  Nonconformist  workers. 

The  recent  Daily  News  Church  Census 
returned  the  attendance  at  their  respective 
churches  as  follows  :  Lyndhurst  Road 
(Dr.  Horton's),  1,782  persons;  Westbourne 
Park  (Dr.  Clifford's),  2,213  persons  ;  Great 
Central  Hall  (Mr.  Meakin's),  3,005  persons; 
these  being  amongst  the  largest  in  London. 

In  the  Chellaston  village  churchyard 
are  the  graves  of  many  Henry  Meakins — 
three  tombstones  stand  almost  abreast  of 
each  other.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
a  bequest  was  left  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  It  is 
recorded  on  the  parchment  of  the  Church 
register,  and  the  signature  of  the  donor  is 
there  witnessed  by  Henry  Meakin.  The 
donor,  the  manor,  and  the  bequest  are  all 
untraceable  now,  but  the  line  of  Henry 
Meakins  still  continues.  One  Henry 
Meakin  has  twice  been  Mayor  of  Geelong, 
Australia,  and  another  is  a  principal  per- 
manent official  in  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are  gypsum  mines  at  Chellaston, 
and  Mr.  Meyer's  pulpit  at  Christ  Church, 
Westminster  Bridge  Road,  is  made  of  stone 
taken  from  the  village  quarries.  Henry 
Meakin's  father  and  mother  both  received 
the  ordinary  boarding-school  education  of 
their  day.  They  were  members  of  the 
Church    of    England,   and    Henry    might 


possibly  have  remained  in  it  for 
life  but  for  an  incident  which 
happened  in  his  boyliood.  The 
Church  was  in  charge  of  curates, 
some  of  whom  came  from  Oxford, 
and  had  been  influenced  by  the 
great  Ritualist  revival.  Their 
methods  offended  the  people. 
Mr.  Meakin's  brother  sang  in  the 
choir,  and  because  he  would  not 
adopt  the  Eastward  Position  and 
the  various  postures  required  by 
the  Oxford  clergy,  he  was  publicly 
expelled.  The  lads  then  went  to 
the  little  Methodist  chapel.  It 
was  built  by  a  local  bricklayer, 
and  the  bricks  for  it  were  carted 
by  the  Methodist  farmers  of  the 
district.  A  plainer  little  building 
could  not  have  been  found  though- 
out  England  than  this  four-walled 
chapel  near  the  mines.  There  is 
now  a  handsome  Gothic  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Chellaston, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Mr.  Whelpton, 
the  famous  pill-maker,  and  Dr.  Gervase  Smith  made  the 
first  speech  from  its  platform.  Henry  Meakin,  then  a  lad, 
was  present,  and  took  down  the  speech  in  shorthand. 

Of  his  mother  Mr.   Meakin  says  :  "She  is  an  earnestly 
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One  of  the  first  questions  Mr.  Meakin  asks  a  youth  is, 
"  Do  you  know  shorthand  ?  "  He  has  a  great  belief  in  the 
help  which  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  stenography  supplies 
in  a  business  career,  for  it  was  the  chief  stepping-stone  to 
his  own  success.  He  mastered  Pitman's  system  during  the 
long  four-mile  walk  which  he  had  to  and  fro  between  his 
village  home  and  the  office.  He  told  me  how  this  know- 
ledge gave  him  his  chance.  In  the  early  hours  of  one 
morning  he  was  sent  to  deliver  a  telegram  to  the  chief  of 
one  of  the  offices,  who,  like  all  respectable  folk  who  were 
not  at  work,  was  in  bed.  When  young  Meakin  knocked  at 
the  door,  an  angry  head  was  put  out  of  the  window,  and  an 
angry  voice  expostulated  at  the  disturbance.  When  the 
official  found  that  an  immediate  reply  was  wanted,  the 
prospect  of  having  to  write  out  the  message  made  him 
angrier  still.     The  youth  in  the  street,  however,  volunteered 


MR.   ALFRED  COPELAND 
The  working  man   who  first  incited    Mr.    Meakin    to    Christ.      Mr.   Copcland  was 
photographed  by  Mr.  Meakin  on  April  16,  1903,  at  the  Chellaston  Gypsum  Works, 
where  he  is  now  the  working  engineer.     Mr.  Copeland  is  also  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Wesleyan  Sunday  School. 

religious  woman,  and  has  read  her  Bible  through  yearly.  I 
cannot  exaggerate  the  value  of  her  influence  upon  me."  Mr. 
Meakin  was  converted  while  still  in  his  teens.  A  local 
preacher  conducted  the  service  at  the  village  chapel,  and 
under  the  sermon  the  boy  was  deeply  impressed.  As  he 
was  leaving  the  building  a  working  man  put  out  his  hand 
and  said,  "Will  you  not  give  your  heart  to  Christ?"  For 
three  weeks  Mr.  Meakin  remained  in  a  state  of  great  mental 
anxiety;  but  as  he  was  walking  one  day  between  the  village 
and  Derby  on  his  way  to  work,  the  evidence  of  forgiveness 
came,  and  he  at  once  began  to  organise  cottage  prayer 
meetings.  He  had  received  his  early  education  at  the 
National  Schools  in  the  neighbouring  villages  and  the 
market  town  of  Derby.  His  studies  were  often  interrupted 
by  intervals  of  work  on  the  farm.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered,  the  service  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company.  As 
an  indication  of  the  spirit  which  was  in  the  lad,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  had  learned 
the  names  of  every  railway  official  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  names  of  every 
station  and  station- 
master  on  the 
Midland  system, 
besides  much  of 
the  detail  of  work 
in  offices  other 
than  his  own. 
His  powers  of 
organisation  also 
early  showed 
themselves,  and 
the  office  boy 
invented  a  system 
of  register!  ng 
letters  which  is 
used  at  the  present 
time  in  some  of 
the  offices  of  the 

OLD   V^fESLKN  AN    Ml 
Midland    Railway.  .jVhere  Mr.  Meakin  received 


OLD    PREACH INU-ROO.M,    liARROW-ON-TRENT 

Here  Mr.   Meakir.  preached  his  first  sermon  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

The  chapel  was  a  loft  over  a  cowshed 

to  take  down  the  answer.  "  Do  you  know  shorthand  ?  " 
was  the  question.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Meakin.  Then  the 
official  proceeded  to  dictate  a  lengthy  reply,  and  retired  to 
rest  again,  leaving  the  messenger  to  deliver  it  correctly. 
Only  a  few  days  later,  when  Mr.  Harrison,  whose  name  is 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  Midland  Railway,  and 

who  then  was  a 
rising  man  in  the 
Company's  ser- 
vice, wanted  an 
additional  mem- 
ber for  his  staff, 
the  official  who 
had  thus  been 
aroused  from  his 
sleep  recom- 
mended Meakin 
as  the  very  man 
he  wanted. 

In  Mr.  Harri- 
.son's  office  young 
Meakin  got  ex- 
ceptional experi- 
ence. Nearly 
every  large  ques- 
tion   of    disputed 
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charge,  of  railway  rate,  of   proportional  division    between 
various  companies,  and  all  the  other  intricate  questions  which 
arise  on  a  railway  company,  and  which  the  layman  cannot 
hope  to  understand,  had  to  be  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  as  his  assistant  Meakin  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
information    in    pushing   him    along    to    more    responsible 
positions  in  the  Company's  service.     Legal  disputes  were 
also  dealt  with  in  this  office,  as  the  Railway  Commissioners' 
Court   had    just    been    formed,    and   traders'   disputes 
began   to  arise   in    great    number.     The   first   which 
occupied  the  Court  was  prepared  in  defence  by  Mr. 
Harrison,    on   behalf  of  the   Railway,  and  of  course 
Meakin   had  a   hand   in   the   compiling   of  statistics. 
It  was  a  dispute  over  terminals  with  a  great  Methodist 
firm   of  agricultural    implement    makers.     From   that 
time    he   was   in    the    midst   of  legal   controversy    on 
matters  affecting  the   great  railway,  until,  as  he  told 
me  in  his  own  characteristic  fashion,  Acts  of  Parliament 
and    Railway    Commissioners'    decisions    were    more 
familiar  to  him  than  his  Bible.     When  Mr.   Harrison 
was  translated  to  the  chair  of  the  Assistant  General 
Manager  of  the  line  he   took  Meakin  with  him,  and 
they  worked  together  on  the  most  important  questions 
of  railway  management  during  a  period  of  depressed 
trade,    perhaps    the    most    anxious    remembered    in    the 
history    of  railways.      In    short,    Mr.    Meakin    became   a 
walking    encyclopaedia    for    his    chief    and    others,    and 
was  trusted   with   the   carrying   out   of  the  settlement   of 
disputed  accounts  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  pounds. 
On  Mr.  Harrison's  death  in   1886  Mr.  Meakin  was  brought 
into  touch  with  Mr.  John  Noble,  whose  confidential  assistant 
he  became.     He   attended   the  Railway  Conferences  with 
Mr.  Noble,  coaching  his  chief  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Railway  Commissioners  and  before  the  House  of  Commons 


Committees.  He  told  me  an  amusing  story  of  a  conflict 
he  had  with  the  late  Sir  George  Findlay  in  the  committee 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  then  Manchester 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company  first  sought  to  project 
their  trunk  line  to  London.  Sir  George  Findlay  had  been 
called  to  give  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  promoters  and 
was  evidently  making  a  favourable  impression  upon 
the  Committee  in  his  argument  that  the  concession 
of  certain  running  powers  offered  by  the  Midland 
Company  were  not  adequate.  In  a  premier  position 
among  railway  authorities.  Sir  George  was  a  difficult 
witness  to  cross-examine  and  disconcert,  but  an  opening 
presented  itself  which  Mr.  Meakin  was  not  slow  to 
seize  upon.  Sir  George  had  written  a  book,  in  which 
the  number  of  trains  daily  passing  over  a  portion  of 
his  own  line  was  given — a  number,  be  it  said,  vastly 
in  excess  of  what  it  was  necessary  that  the  Midland 
line  should  carry  to  give  adequate  accommodation  for 
both  their  own  and  their  opponents'  traffic.  And 
Meakin  produced  the  book  for  the  benefit  of  counsel 
at  the  opportune  moment,  the  result  being  that  out  of 
his  own  book  the  evidence  of  Sir  George  Findlay 
was  contradicted  and  rendered  of  no  account.  And, 
needless  to  say,  the  Court  laughed  !  So,  step  by 
step,  he  was  gaining  favour  and  position  in  the  railway 
world. 

Then,  in  1889,  he  threw  it  all  up  to  become  a  Wesleyan 
missioner.  His  friends  tried  to  dissuade  him;  it  made  them 
angry.  Others  said  he  was  mad.  When  he  told  his  chief, 
Mr.  Noble  was  astounded,  and  offered  to  ask  the  directors  to 
make  it  well  worth  his  while  to  stay.  But  Meakin  had  made 
up  his  mind,  and  no  offer,  however  tempting,  would  have 
caused   him   to   change   his   decision.     Mr.  Noble  was  a 
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devout  Christian  gentleman,  and  although  General  Manager 
of  the  Midland  line,  found  delight  in  humbly  serving  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  member  of  a  village  choir  ;  and, 
on  finding  that  Mr.  Meakin  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his 
purpose,  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  stand  between 
you  and  God." 

"  Now  all  this — my  prospects,  and  so  on — -were  very 
satisfactory,"  said  Mr.  Meakin  to  me,  "and  I  enjoyed  my 
work,  well  enough.  But  as  a  Methodist  local  preacher  I 
had  taken  a  good  part  in  mission  work  during  my  spare 
time  ;  in  fact,  latterly  I  had  given  the  whole  of  my  free 
time  to  a  mission  in  a  notoriously  wicked  part  of  Derby. 
When  a  youth  I  had  wanted  to  be  a  ^^■esleyan  Methodist 
minister,  but  was  obliged  to  put  aside  the  idea  on  account 
of  special  difficulties.  Yet  the  work  I  was  doing  did  not 
seem  enough,  and  the  thought  kept  recurring  to  me  that  I 
must   do    more    direct    religious    work.      By  the    blessing 

of  God  —  that 
phrase  is  often 
used  in  cant, 
but  I  have  to 
say  it  again  and 
again,  if  I  tell 
the  truth  —  by 
the  blessing  of 
God,  then,  I  had 
met  with  success 
in  the  mission 
in  Derby,  and 
what  was  once  a 
dilapidated  and 
practically  deser- 
ted chapel  was 
soon  crowded, 
then  enlarged, 
and  immediately 
crowded  again. 
Besides  my  spare 
time  on  week- 
days, I  devoted 
twelve  hours 
every  Sunday  to 
this  work.  The  poverty  and  sin  and  utter  hopelessness  of 
the  people  were  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  felt  I  must  take 
off  my  coat  and  go  at  it.  And  whilst 
I  was  able  to  make  the  old  chapel  in 
Cotton  Lane  a  successful  mission,  that 
mission  made  me  a  successful  missioner." 
From  this  point  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand the  transition.  This  success  only 
emphasised  the  always  growing  con- 
viction that  his  life  must  be  spent,  not 
on  the  railway,  but  among  the  people 
needing  the  good  tidings  of  joy  and 
hope ;  and  this  success  having  brought 
him  prominently  before  the  heads  of 
the  London  Wesleyan  Mission,  he  was 
invited  to  come  to  London  to  take 
charge  of  a  hopeless  chapel  in  the  heart 
of  Walworth— Locksfields  Chapel,  which 
rejoiced  in  the  name,  among  Methodists, 
of  "the  white  elephant  of  Methodism." 

His  winning  personality  brought  the 
people  ;  his  organising  powers  kept  the 
work  of  the  mission  going  smoothly  and 
steadily.  The  chapel  was  greatly  en- 
larged, owing  to  the  crowds  who  came 
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Sunday  after 
Sunday,  and 
when  enlarged 
was  at  once 
filled  again. 

The  success 
at  Locksfields, 
which  is  attested 
by  Mr.  Charles 
Booth,  aroused 
a  desire  amongst 
Mr.  Meakin'r, 
friends  that  he 
should  join  the 
ranks  of  the 
regular  ministry. 
He  therefore 
became  a  can- 
didate in  1892, 
at  the  age  of 
thirty  -  seven  ! 
Many  of  the  con- 
servative fathers- 
of  the  Wesleyan 
Church  viewed 
the      step     with 

suspicion,  and  opposed  it.  But  the  Rev.  Walford  Green, 
in  whose  District  Mr.  Meakin  was  labouring,  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,  Dr.  Stephenson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  and 
others  stood  by  Mr.  Meakin,  and  at  the  Conference  he  was 
accepted  without  open  opposition.  But  he  was  obliged  to 
pass  the  usual  ministerial  examinations,  and  he  is  devoutly 
thankful  that,  under  the  genial  inspiration  of  Dr.  Moulton, 
such  a  task  was  imposed  and  successfully  undertaken. 

After  a  four  years'  probation,  Mr.  Meakin  was  ordained 
in  1896.  In  a  description  of  the  ordination  service,  the 
editor  of  the  Alethodist  Recorder  wrote  :  "  I  even  saw  a 
black  necktie,  but  it  was  worn  by  a  man  the  signs  of  whose 
apostleship  infinitely  transcend  the  powers  of  my  pen  to 
express."  But  in  that  year  a  greater  event  happened. 
Returning  from  the  ordination  service,  Mr.  Meakin  wrote 
to  Mr.  Price  Hughes  making  suggestions  for  consolidating 
the  London  Mission,  and  extending  its  sphere  of  operations. 
Amongst   the    suggestions    was   "  a   small    order "   for   the 
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erection  of  six 
great  central 
halls  in  the 
poor,  crowded, 
and  neglected 
districts  of  the 
metropolis. 
Mr.  Hughes 
was  profoundly 
impressed  with 
Mr.  Meakin's 
suggestions  ; 
hut,  owing  no 
doubt  to  over- 
work, delayed 
taking  action 
until  Mr. 
Meakin,  when 
silting  at  a 
meeting  in  a 
small     hall     in 

John  Street,  had  it  divinely  (he  believes)  borne  in  upon 
him  to  rise  and  build  one  of  the  six  suggested  great  central 
halls,  in  Kermondsey.  That  very  evening  he  began  action, 
and  was  repulsed  ;  and  then,  and  subsequently,  opposition 
arose  which  would  have  daunted  others,  and  which  had  to  be 
surmounted.    The  negotiations  connected  with  the  purchase 


IHK  OLD   SITK   OK 


and  a  play  hour 
for  cripple  chil- 
dren ;  whilst 
music  —  vocal 
and  instriMTien- 
tal  —  performs 
a  large  part  in 
giving  the  bur- 
dened and  sad- 
dened people 
of  the  slums 
a  little  recrea- 
tion. And,  by 
the  way,  ihe 
mission  service 
on  Sunday 
evening  is  just 
as  crowded  as 
the  penny  con- 
cert on  the 
Saturday. 
"  How  has  your  railway  experience  helped  you  as  a 
missioner,  Mr.  Meakin?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  in  his  quiet  voice,  and  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eyes,  "  it  has  given  me  unlimited  illustrations  for 
my  sermons.  And  it  is  no  good  preaching  to  poor,  tired 
working  people  without  illustrations.     Their  attention  must 


of  the  site  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  occupied  four  be  caught,  and  they  must  be  interested.     They  must  hear 

anxious  years.     'I'he    designing    of  the   building    and    the  something   which    applies   to   things  with  which    they   are 

oversight  of  its  erection  was  practically  left  in  Mr.   Meakin's  familiar,  or  they  do  not  listen.     But  the  most  useful  thing 

hands;  whilst  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hopkins,  went  I  bring  from  my  railway  life  to  mission  work  is  the  syste- 

hither  and  thither  begging  for  funds.     Now  Mr.  Meakin,  as  matic  methods  of  business  life— the  power  of  origination 

Mr.  Booth  says, 'is  repeating  the  success  of  Locksfields,  and  and  organisation.     It   isn't  a  small  task  to  run  successfully 

that  huge  crowds  are  attracted  is  certain,  and  certain  also  a  place  like  this,  and  a  man  who  is  only  a  preacher  cannot 

that  they  consist  very  largely  of  the  working  classes."  do  it.     I  have  a  large  staff  of  helpers   to  keep  at  work  ; 

There    is    no   space   here    to    detail   the   many  branch  there  are  distinct  organisations  in  connection  with  this  Hall 

organisations  of  this  Hall.     I  may  mention  that  there  is  a  which  I  have  to  keep  under  control.     I  find  it  necessary  to 

cycle  club  as  well  as  a  prayer  meeting  ;    there  are  clubs  pit  my  wits  against  those  of  the  music-hall  proprietor  and  the 

for    the    men,    as    well    as   a   mothers'    meeting    for    their  public-house  manager,  and  constantly  to  devise  new  features 

■wives  ;  there  is  a  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  lads  and  girls,  for  the  service,andnew  methodsof  attracting  the  people  here." 
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In  the  evening  I  visited  the  Hall,  and  secured  an 
admirable  seat  in  the  central  gallery,  opposite  the  platform. 
The  ventilation  here  is  perfect,  as  a  great  electric  fan  can 
fill  the  place  at  any  time  with  fresh  air.  As  the  last  rays 
of  April  sunlight  fell  on  the  endless  rows  of  brown  chairs, 
and  on  the  platform  with  its  golden  flowers,  one  realised 
that  here  is  indeed  a  house  of  God  for  the  people  of 
London,  where  the  poorest  and  least  instructed  can  share 
in  the  joyfulness  of  Methodist  worship.  All  the  fittings 
are  simple,  solid,  and  convenient  for  their  purpose.  There 
is  no  meretricious  ornament,  no  gaudy  colouring,  no  stucco 
angels  or  cheap  stained  glass.  The  many  doors  tell  of 
safety  for  the  crowd. 

By  seven  o'clock  area  and  galleries  were  crowded  to 
their  utmost  limit.  The  people  near  me  were  simply  but 
well  dressed.  Some  of  the  young  women  had  evidently 
money  to  spend  on  pearl  necklets,  lace  collars,  jewelled 
hat  pins,  and  shell  hair  clasps.  Close  to  me  were  three 
lovely  little  girls  of  about  nine,  "flowers  of  London  town," 
if  ever  such  flowers  have  bloomed.  I  wondered  in  what 
Bermondsey  home  these  little  ones,  with  their  rose-leaf 
complexions  and  soft,  bright  eyes,  were  growing  up.  Some 
careful  mother  had  prepared  them  for  the  service.  Two 
were  sisters,  and  wore  cream  woollen  overalls  and  little 
black  hats.  The  third  was  in  a  rose-pink  frock  and 
Mother  Hubbard  hat  to  match.  Next  to  the  three  were 
two  boys  a  little  older,  and  all  five  joined  heartily  in  the 
singing.  Very  few  old  people  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
galleries,  but  many  young  couples  of  from  eighteen  or 
twenty  upwards.  In  the  area  I  noticed  many  middle-aged 
folk.  Under  the  musical  conductorship  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Child,  the  hymns  chosen  were  sung  with  magnificent 
enthusiasm,  and  included  such  stirring  favourites  as  the 
following:  "I  shall  know  my  Redeemer  when  I  reach 
the  other  side,"  "  I  will  sing  the  wondrous  story  of  Christ 


Who  died  for  me,"  and  "  When  I  survey  the  wondrous 
Cross."  Great  care  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  the  choruses 
and  solos,  and  even  if  no  address  had  been  given  the 
Sunday  evening  service  would  have  been  full  of  Gospel 
teaching.  Mr.  Meakin's  sermon  was,  however,  the  pivot 
on  which  everything  turned.  It  was  perfectly  heard,  and 
none  of  the  audience  listened  with  more  eager  interest 
than  the  members  of  the  Boys'  Brigade,  who  were  ranged 
in  the  side  galleries  nearest  the  platform.  His  voice  is 
clear  and  strong,  and  at  no  point  was  there  any  sign  of 
eff"ort.  The  sermon  lasted  barely  half  an  hour,  and  was 
occupied  with  the  events  of  the  last  week  of  our  Lord's 
life. 

Every  stranger  who  goes  to  the  Central  Hall  must 
recognise  in  Mr.  Meakin  the  true  apostle  of  Bermondsey. 
With  all  his  "  up-to-date "  methods  and  organising  ability^ 
he  is,  as  Mr.  Hughes  once  described  him,  a  devout  man. 
He  is  deeply  spiritual,  of  the  old-fashioned  Methodist  type. 
He  lives,  and  insists  on  living,  amongst  his  people  and 
close  to  his  work,  within  a  few  doors  of  the  din  and  noise 
of  the  Old  Kent  Road.  He  believes  in  the  Methodist 
class  meeting,  and  has  already  gathered  nearly  a  thousand- 
people  into  such  classes  at  the  Great  Central  Hall.  These 
constitute  what  he  calls  the  inner  Church,  which  he 
believes  all  his  other  agencies  lead  to,  and  without  which 
he  confesses  his  work  to  him  and  in  the  sight  of  God 
would  be  profitless  and  vain.  He  is  helped  in  this 
department  by  his  wife,  who  not  only  presides  over  a 
large  mothers'  meeting,  but  conducts  an  important  society 
class,  and  does  pastoral  visitation  which  her  husband 
could  not,  in  his  multifarious  duties,  find  time  for.  And 
he  has  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  voluntary  workers,, 
and  set  apart  agents  whose  devotion  to  their  leader  is  ^| 
only  second  to  their  devotion  to  the  work  carried  on  at  ^ 
the  Great  Central  Hall. 


Hivite  and  Hittite* 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 

^ He  came  into  the  parts  of  Dalinanutha.'" — Mark  viii.  lo. 


THAT  seems  to  be  plain  and  simple  reading.  A  child 
could  not  make  any  mistake  about  that.  Christ 
"  came  into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha."  We  read  in 
Matthew  xv..  39  :  "  And  He  sent  away  the  multitude,  and 
took  ship,  and  came  into  the  coasts  of  Magdala."  It  was 
on  the  same  occasion,  after  miraculously  feeding  the  same 
multitude.  What  is  a  plain  man  to  understand  by  that  ? 
Mark  says  He  came  into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha,  Matthew 
says  He  came  into  the  coasts  of  Magdala.  How  full  of 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  the  Bible  would  appear 
to  be  !  Many  men  would  think  they  understand  all  about 
it — at  least,  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  charge  the  record  with 
discrepancy.  Be  very  careful  how  you  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  any  part  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  dangerous  book 
to  challenge  :  it  is  fruitful  in  resource,  it  is  terrible  in  reply. 
Hut  how  can  Dalmanutha  and  Magdala  be  reconciled  ? 
There  is  no  need  to  reconcile  them  ;  let  the  sacred  story 
stand  just  where  it  is.  Both  are  right ;  both  mean  the  same 
thing  when  the  meaning  is  thoroughly  searched  into.  We 
must  not  take  apparent  meanings  ;  always  beware  of  rushing 
at  conclusions ;  see  that  the  road  is  well  paved  and  macada- 


mised before  you  venture  upon  it.  Magdala  was  the  city,. 
Dalmanutha  was  the  region ;  the  same  place  is  meant, 
though  the  names  are  different.  How  is  it  that  some 
people  live,  so  to  say,  in  names  ?  They  may  become  quite 
a  superstition;  we  may  think  that  a  name  is  religious  simply 
because  it  is  a  name.  That  would  not  be  true  reasoning. 
The  name  may  have  gathered  upon  it  many  religious  associa- 
tions, then  it  is  a  blessed  name  ;  but  it  is  blessed,  not 
because  the  name  is  this  or  that,  but  because  the  associations 
gathered  around  it  and  upon  it  are  associations  that  awaken 
the  memory  of  the  heart,  and  draw  forth  the  spirit  of 
gratitude  and  of  service  to  God.  There  are  many  apparently 
literal  discrepancies ;  there  are  many  apparent  discrepancies 
in  dates.  I  have  myself  never  met  one  of  those  dis- 
crepancies that  could  not  be  jjerfectly  and  absolutely 
accounted  for  or  reconciled.  So  I  hold  on  to  the  Bible, 
believing  that  it  is  a  dangerous  book  to  meddle  with.  AIL 
truth  is  dangerous  in  some  sense  ;  it  is  as  a  burning  and 
consuming  fire.  We  had  better  be  well  prepared  for  it 
before  we  dare  it  to  do  its  worst. 

Now,  the  father  of  one  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau  is 
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called  in  Genesis  xxxvi.  2  a  Hivite,  and  in  another  case 
he  is  called  a  Hittite.  How  full  of  contradiction  the  Bible 
seems  to  be  !  What  have  plain  people  to  say  about  these 
things  ?  They  had  better  say  nothing  ;  these  are  not  the 
things  by  which  the  soul  is  saved.  Whether  he  was  a 
Hivite  or  a  Hittite  matters  absolutely  nothing  to  us.  But 
herein  is  the  peculiarity  of  human  nature  :  when  it  is  half- 
religious — just  religious  enough  to  be  superstitious  and 
foolish — it  will  be  meddling  with  things  that  are  of  abso- 
lutely no  importance.  Said  the  disciples,  "  Lord,  are  there 
few  that  be  saved  ? "  "  Few  ?  "  said  He.  "  .Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate,  and  do  not  be  asking  questions  that 
may  be  either  frivolous  or  superficial."  "  Lord,  what 
shall  this  man  do  ?  "  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Nothing  ; 
follow  Me."  But  you  cannot  get  human  nature  in  some  of 
its  oddities  to  attend  to  the  main  thing.  Said  Jesus  Christ 
to  one  enquirer,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest,"  and  that  is  in 
itself  so  compendious  as  to  be  everything.  Said  Jesus 
Christ  to  one  sweet-souled  woman,  who  would  have  given 
Him  all  she  had  in  the  world,  "  Martha,  thou  art  careful 
about  many  things;  one  thing  is  needful."  Often  one 
thing  means  all  things.  Why  will  not  men  attend  to  the 
main  thing  ?  If  they  would  do  this,  they  would  be  wise. 
Now,  the  Hivite  was  special,  the  Hittite  was  general,  and 
both  the  statements  are  perfectly  correct. 

See  what  a  discrepancy  I  seem  to  perpetrate  in  the  next 
sentence  :  John  Milton  was  an  Englishman,  and  John 
Milton  was  a  Londoner.  What  a  discrepancy  !  Here 
is  a  man  who  positively  contradicts  himself  in  the  pulpit. 
A  child  could  detect  the  discrepancy ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
discrepancy  in  the  statement — John  Milton  was  an  English- 
man, and  John  Milton  was  a  Londoner  ;  and  you  may  take 
it  from  either  point  you  please,  or  put  the  two  points 
together,  without  being  guilty  of  any  lapse  of  words  or 
contradiction  in  ideas.  It  is  very  much  so  in  many  parts  of 
the  Bible ;  if  we  had  the  explanation  we  would  be  perfectly 
satisfied.  Herein  is  the  beauty  of  the  Bible,  that  every 
man  writes,  so  to  say,  in  his  own  way,  in  his  own  style, 
from  his  own  standpoint,  and  all  the  men  are  perfectly 
reconcilable  if  we  read  what  they  write  in  the  light  of 
true  intelligence  and  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

I  thought  of  taking  this  for  my  text — words,  namely,  which 
you  find  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  13  :  "  The  mount  of  corruption." 
What  an  awful  mount  !  What  a  reputation  it  had  acquired 
for  itself.  How  are  reputations  made?  How  is  it  that 
certain  things  cling  to  certain  names,  and  you  seem  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  get  rid  of  the  painful  and  degrading 
associations  ?  How  is  it  ?  Here  is  a  mountain  that  some- 
how or  other  had  acquired  for  itself  the  ill-fame  of  being 
the  mount  of  corruption.  Everything  about  it  dead  ;  the 
savour  was  a  stench  that  rose  offensively  to  Heaven.  Who 
would  think  that  any  little  hill  could  be  clothed  with  so 
leprous  a  reputation  ?  Sin  stains  the  very  earth  ;  iniquity 
puts  up  a  hill  beyond  the  hill  which  God  made  and  that 
which  God  pronounced  to  be  very  good. 

If  we  could  see  things  as  they  really  are,  we  should 
praise  the  earth,  at  least  reputationally,  very  much  less. 
There  is  a  worm  at  the  root  of  the  flower.  Take  the  leaves 
of  the  flower  to  pieces,  or  bend  them  so  as  to  see  what  is 
going  on  near  the  stem,  and  there  is  a  ravenous  insect 
thieving  on  the  dainty  flower.  But  we  take  things  too  much 
in  the  lump:  we  have  a  way  of  taking  things  in  the  gross, 
in  big  magnitudes  ;  we  do  not  study  spiritual  tare  and  tret ; 
we  think  only  of  one  great  bulk,  and  pass  it  on,  bad  or 
good,  as  the  occasion  may  seem  to  suggest.  Yet,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord,  the  house  I  live  in  may  be  plastered  with 


mortar  of  blood  ;  the  place  where  the  little  child  plays  may 
have  been  the  scene  of  a  murder ;  the  pictures  which  the 
children  love  to  look  upon  in  the  nursery  may  have  been 
painted  by  drunken  hands,  hands  trembling  under  the 
palsy  of  a  shameful  iniquity  ;  the  fair  landscape,  if  we 
take  the  skin  off  it,  may  be  drunk  with  human  blood ; 
above  all,  the  very  altar  at  which  we  utter  our  perfunctory 
prayer  may  have  been  mortgaged  to  the  devil.  Here  I 
stand  in  imagination  before  a  lovely  hill,  and  whilst  I  am 
calling  it  lovely,  the  prophet  says,  "This  is  the  mount  of 
corruption ;  every  inch  of  soil  a  witness  to  idolatry,  to 
shameless  disobedience,  to  most  horrible  revolt  against 
God."  \\'hat  is  its  name  in  the  geography  ?  if  I  may 
modernise  the  instance.  "  I  am  not  speaking  geography  to 
you,"  replies  the  prophet;  "  I  am  reading  the  landscape 
morally,  I  am  giving  you  the  true  spiritual  interpretation  of 
these  fine  scenes."  "  But  what  is  its  name  geographically?" 
Then  the  prophet  answers,  "  If  you  would  know  its  name 
geographically,  it  is  the  Mount  of  Olives — a  poet  of  a  name, 
a  song  in  figure  and  growth  and  natural  fragrance ;  it  is  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Yet  because  of  what  has  been  done 
upon  it,  it  is  called  the  mount  of  corruption."  Thus  may 
names  be  tortured  and  debased,  and  the  fine  gold  may 
become  dim.  "  How  is  the  fine  gold  become  dim,"  wept 
the  prophet.  So  if  God  were  to  accompany  us  in  some 
exploration  even  of  places  near  to  us,  he  might  give  them 
not  geographical  names  or  names  topographical,  he  might 
say,  "  This  is  the  valley  of  murder ;  this  is  the  cave  of  lust ; 
that  is  the  mount  of  corruption  ;  yonder  meadow  has  in  it 
seeds  which  when  grown  might  ruin  the  heart  of  the  world." 
Then  I  turn  to  him  and  say,  "  O  Thou  Who  knowest  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  and  all  places,  tell  me  the  names  by 
which  these  localities  and  landscapes  are  popularly  known." 
And  the  reply  from  the  solemn  voice  of  God  is  ;  "I  am  not 
here  to  talk  geography,  to  recall  instances  that  are  perishing 
and  trivial,  but  to  point  a  moral,  to  read  the  moral  landscape, 
to  point  out  the  footprint  of  war  and  rapine  and  all  evil- 
doing  ;  to  Me  the  earth  is  not  what  the  geographers  have 
made  it,  a  globe  of  coloured  paint  with  names  of  their  own 
invention ;  to  Me  the  earth  is  a  moral  theatre,,  a  spiritual 
stage,  and  the  earth  is  to  Me  not  what  men  have  called  it, 
but  what  men  have  made  it."  How  differently  would  places 
be  named  if  God  named  them  !  Who  would  dare  ask  God 
to  give  a  name  to  the  house  we  live  in  ?  That  is  the  room 
in  which  we  forged,  you  remember ;  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten how  we  practised  the  signature  until  the  hand 
became  deft  and  expert  in  cunning  wickedness,  and  I 
shaded  the  candle  whilst  you  wrote  the  name.  That  is  the 
room — a  well-garnished  chamber,  a  place  into  which  we 
introduce  visitors  that  they  may  admire  the  xsthetic  taste 
displayed  on  wall  and  ceiling,  in  carpet  and  in  cabinet. 
God  reads  it  in  the  light  of  the  iniquity.  Who  can  bear 
it  ?  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  must  look  at  things  if  we 
would  look  them  steadily  in  the  face  and  confront  facts. 
Who  knows  what  is  in  that  sweet  child  ?  To  charge  it  in 
any  way,  even  by  remote  insinuation,  with  being  steeped  in 
what  the  older  theologians  called  original  sin,  seems  to  be 
a  lie — ^just  a  vulgar  falsehood.  Look  at  that  mouth,  those 
eyes,  those  groping,  searching  fingers ;  look  at  the  smile. 
To  associate  anything  like  original  sin  with  that  little 
bundle  of  blessed  human  nature— why,  it  were  a  libel, 
if  we  judge  by  appearances.  The  bad  king  made  the 
Mount  of  Olives  a  mount  of  corruption,  and  it  may  be 
that  that  little  child  is  a  budding  tyrant,  sinner,  prodigal. 
We  cannot  tell  but  by  remembering  and  spiritually  re- 
calling the  transformations  or  evolutions  of  ancient 
times,  and    by  recalling   our   own    bitter   and    humiliating 
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experience.  Who  is  sufficiently  wise  to  say  th:it  even  the 
fairest  flower  may  not  become  an  instrument  of  the  serpent? 
Be  careful  I 

Sometimes  names  degenerate  without  our  being  quite 
aware  of  the  process.  What  is  the  name  of  this  place? 
It  is  sacred  ;  there  is  something  in  the  air  of  it  that  I  like, 
yet  it  makes  me  solemn  and  reverential.  Well  it  may : 
this  is  Beth-el,  the  house  of  El,  of  God.  Now  you  tell 
me  so,  I  can  well  believe  it.  I  felt  the  spirit  of  the  air. 
I  knew  it  was  no  common  place.  Now  let  Jeroboam 
ihandle  the  place  and  make  what  he  can  of  the  situation, 
and  after  he  has  wrought  his  deed  of  shame  the  name 
of  the  place  is  not  Beth-el,  but  Beth-aven ;  not  the 
house  of  God,  liut  the  house  of  vanity.  Ah  !  my  sweet 
Mount  of  Glives,  thou  wast  made  mount  of  corruption  ;  my 
holy  Beth-el,  God's  lodging,  God's  house,  thou  hast  been 
made  by  some  evil  man  into  the  house  of  vanity.  So  it 
may  be  with  our  finest  buildings — that  is  to  say,  with  our 
most  sacred  edifices.  A  church  is  not  always  a  church 
because  it  was  once  a  church.  Bad  doctrine  may  divest  it 
of  its  holiest  reputation  ;  bad  living  may  foul  the  pulpit  into 
a  cesspool.  The  power  of  degradation  would  seem  to  reside 
in  the  very  meanest  of  the  spoilers.  The  great  cathedral 
is  not  great  because  of  its  mere  magnitude  ;  it  takes  on  a 
grander  bigness  when  it  is  realised  as  the  house  where 
God  hears  and  answers  prayer.  The  home  may  go  back 
again  into  a  mere  house ;  the  mere  house  may  degenerate 
into  a  mere  den  and  dungeon  of  darkest  iniquity.  There 
is  not  only  in  natural  but  in  spiritual  things  a  reversion  to 
type,  that  is  to  say,  a  going  back  again  to  that  which  it 
came  from — a  degeneration  too  awful  for  words.  The  house 
in  which  we  are  now  assembled  may  one  day  be  as  a  den 
of  wild  beasts.  We  have  had  our  opportunities  of  meeting 
God  here,  of  reading  the  Holy  .Word,  and  besieging,  as 
an  army  might  besiege  a  fortress,  the  altar,  known  by  its 
crimson  hue ;  and  yet  some  day  a  man  may  arise  who  will 
deny  the  Lord  that  bought  him,  who  will  preach  a  gospel 
without  a  Saviour,  a  salvation  without  a  cross ;  then  write 
Ichabod  upon  the  frontals  of  the  place,  and  let  it  be  for- 
gotten as  a  thing  of  shame,  a  memorial  of  unpardonable 
treason  against  the  throne  of  God. 

We  have  before  commented  upon  another  parallelism 
of  names,  and  therefore  will  but  touch  upon  it  now,  as  in 
a  moment.  Laban  called  the  pillar  Jegar-sahadutha ; 
Jacob,  looking  at  the  same  pillar,  called  it  Galeed.  They 
both  meant  the  same  thing  :  they  were  speaking  different 
tongues,  but  they  were  bearing  the  same  testimony  ;  each 
was  saying  in  his  own  tongue,  "  This  is  a  witness  between 
us;  this  is  a  stony  testimony;  every  stone  in  this  pillar  is 
a  witness  of  the  covenant  now  established."  It  is  so  with 
what  they  call  tne  various  denominations — on  which  I 
pronounce  no  blessing.  They  really,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
true  to  Christ,  mean  the  same  thing ;  but  they  love  their 
distinctions.  A  good  minister  was  lamenting  to  a  friend  of 
mine  the  apostasy  of  one  of  his  daughters.  \\"hat  was  the 
child's  crime?  It  was  very  marked.  Said  the  father  of  the 
newly  married  daughter,  "  She  has  left  us  and  gone  to  the 
Primitive  Methodists."  From  the  parent's  manner  one 
might  have  thought  she  had  gone  to  the  devil.  \\'hat  a 
crime  I  Where  is  there  a  counsel  that  will  plead  the  case 
against  the  girl  ?  He  must  be  a  man  of  wit  and  of 
keen  tongue,  for  the  child  had  left  one  Methodist  body 
for  another.  ^\'hy  do  not  all  these  bodies  get  out  of 
the  way  and  consolidate  into  one  Church  of  the  living 
Saviour?  The  devil  likes  denominations;  he  plays  them 
one  against  the  other,  and  a  great  player  is  the  old 
devil.     \Vhy  do  we  not  seek   out  points  of  union — points 


of  common  trust  and  masonry  ?  Why  do  we  not  create 
and  consolidate  a  grand  fellowship?  Let  time  makes  its 
own  reply. 

Ah  !  there  is  one  instance  of  change  of  names  which 
is  heart-breaking.  "Ye  have  called  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  an  unholy  thmg."  You  have  turned  Calvary  into 
a  mount  of  corruption  ;  jou  have  sought  to  obliterate  the 
name  of  God,  and  substitute  the  name  of  some  idol  or  of 
some  poor  vanity.  ^Vould  God  we  could  be  true  to  the 
great  names,  and  to  nil  the  great  facts  which  they  represent 
and  endorse  !  What  name  is  there  greater  than  the  name 
Christian  ?  But  it  has  been  so  ill-treated  as  to  become  in 
some  places  little  more  than  a  bywc.rd.  Men  of  certain 
conditions  indulge  in  a  certain  kind  of  peculiar  frowning 
smile  when  the  word  Christian  is  used.  It  ought  to  be 
all  other  names  that  are  good  and  beautiful  and  songful 
in  one.  A  man  thinks  he  is  a  Christian  because  he  was 
born  in  a  Christian  country.  But,  first  of  all,  is  the 
country  Christian  ?  and  how  did  it  become  Christian  ?  and 
what  is  it  to  be  Christian?  It  is  not  a  word  of  Christ's 
invention  ;  the  word  Christianity  never  occurs  in  the  New 
Testament;  there  is  no  suchj  word  as  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  writings.  But  men  are  name-worshippers  ;  they 
get  into  the  superstition  of  idolising  certain  names.  Think 
of  it,  that  the  word  Christianity  never  once  occurs  in  the 
Gospels  or  in  the  Epistles.  Always  distinguish  between 
spiritual-mindedness  and  any  particular  form  which  that 
.  spiritual-mindedness  may  either  choose  or  have  chosen 
for  It;  always  distinguish  between  religion  and  theology. 
Religion,  as  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  Divine,  most  beautiful, 
immortal  with  the  very  spirit  of  eternity;  but  when  we 
come  to  theology,  who  knows  what  it  is?  It  admits  of  a 
dozen  different  definitions,  and  it  undergoes  many  distribu- 
tions of  its  intellectual  and  moral  material.  I  thank  God 
that,  having  met  the  working  classes  in  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  at  a  time,  and  from  week  to  week,  I  never  heard 
them  speak  one  word  against  Jesus  Christ ;  but  I  have  seen 
them  go  into  fury  when  any  particular  sectarian  theology 
was  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  them.  They  were  right. 
And  we  speak  of  being  baptised  men  !  Baptised  of  what? 
With  water?  Water  cannot  baptise  any  man.  If  you  want 
the  true  baptism  you  can  have  it  without  water,  either  in 
dewdrops  or  in  rivers.  He  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost :  that  is  the  baptism  for  which  I  pray.  I  would  more 
and  more  be  baptised  with  fire. 

We  speak  of  discrepancies,  and  have  given  an  instance 
or  two  of  apparent  discrepancies.  The  worst  discrepancy 
is  that  of  our  profession  not  being  confirmed  by  our 
practice.  Think  of  that  discrepancy !  Do  not  trouble 
your  heads,  unless  you  are  grammatical  and  philological 
a  ad  antiquarian  experts,  about  merely  verbal  or  apparent 
discrepancies  and  contradictions.  But  think  of  this — to  be 
nominally  a  Christian,  and  really  a  pagan!  That  is  the 
discrepancy  which  troubles  my  heart,  and  which  ought  to 
drive  me  with  the  driving  of  love  and  with  the  compulsion 
of  penitence  to  the  Cross.  If  we  weie  as  particular  about 
moral  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  as  we  are  about 
some  other  discrepancies,  there  would  be  great  amend- 
ment in  our  conduct.  If  any  man  here  can  rise  and  truly 
say  to  God,  not  to  me,  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  dis- 
crepancy as  between  profession  and  conduct,  I  have  no 
message  to  that  man.  But  if  any  man  can  say,  "God 
be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,  though  a  professing  Christian  !  " 
I  join  that'  man  and  say,  "Amen;  and,  Lord,  if  Thy 
pity  is  big  enough,  oh  include  me  also  in  Thy  gracious 
answer  1  ' 
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ACCORDING  to  our  annual  habit,  now  that  the  spring 
has  come,  \ve  sally  forth  to  see  what  effects,  what 
devastation  it  may  he,  the  winds  and  storms  of  the  winter 
have  produced  upon  landscapes  familiar  and  dear.  The 
death-dealing  storms  and  winds  of  1902-3  have  left  the 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  landscape  of  England  most 
woefully  desolate  and  bare.  Forest  trees — against  whose 
mighty  trunks  we  have  steadied  our  weakness,  under 
whose  ample  and  gorgeous  foliage  we  have  found  shade 
and  benediction,  and  whose  more  than  twelve  manner  of 
fruits  have  been  for  the  healing  of  our  minds  and  spirits  so 
often — have  fallen,  leaving  the  landscape  sadly  naked,  and 

tthe    memories    of    St. 

;  James's  Hall,  the  City 
Temple,  and  the  Dean- 
ery at  Canterbury  en- 
riched for  ever. 

By  no  means  the 
least  novel  and  striking 
of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  children  of 
this  twentieth  century 
have  to  make  their 
perilous  way  is  this  one  : 
that  they  have  to  start 
it  unattended  by  so 
many  of  those  inspiring 
presences  which  guided 
the  steps  of  their  fathers. 
Can  it  be  that  the 
memory  of  the  just  is 
more  blessed  —  as  a 
tonic,  a  compulsion,  a 
light — than  their  living 
presence?  It  may  be 
so.  But  together  with 
this  chilly  sensation  of 
being  left  to  our  own 
resources,  there  seems 
to  be  a  touch  of  un- 
kind desertion  about 
these  perpetual  re- 
movals of  our  strong 
ones.  They  leave  us 
when  we  need  them 
so;  they  leave  us  with 
the  battle  unwon.  We 
are  constrained  to  cry,  as 
most  admired  Milton  : 

Thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour  ! 
England  hath  need  of  thee. 

Memories  ! — that  is  our  heritage.  \'oices  ceasing  in  the 
ears  of  the  few,  so  that  echoes  may  ring  in  the  hearts  of 
the  many.  Perhaps  this  is  another  of  the  ways  in  which 
humbiy  the  servant  shall  be  as  his  Lord.  For  did  not 
Christ  cease  to  walk  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  in  order  that, 
unseen.  He  might  walk  the  streets  of  every  city  in  the 
world  ?  Memories,  we  say.  How  vivid  and  thrilling  are 
yet  those  memories !  Old  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham,  is 
crowded  from  altar  to  doors  with  eager-eyed,  pantinp, 
expectant  young  men  waiting  to  hear  the  brilliant  author 
of  "The  Life  of  Christ"  and  ".Seekers  after  God.' 
Atiiong  them  is  a  boy-student  from  a  neighbouring  college- 
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Standing  erect  in  the  far  pulpit  is  a  noble,  stately  figure 

with   pure,  clear-cut   features,  gentle  yet  throbbing  brow, 

and  silvered  hair,  and  a  voice — oh,  what  a  voice  !     He  is 

telling  a  story  of  shaine  and  wrong,  and  Tom  Hood's  pitiful 

lines  are  falling  from  the  angry,  quivering  lips: 

Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery. 

Oh,  end  it ! — end  it !  It  is  insupijortable.  The  very  al;ar 
candles  flicked  like  some  torch  held  low  and  scarchingly  over 
the  dark  waters.  The  end  comes — 'Young  man  I  is  this 
your  handiwork?"  And  a  deep  sob  as  of  conscience- 
smitten    remonstrance    goes   up   from    the    heaving    mass 

in  answer. 

Again,  it  is  a  Sunday 
morning  in  May,  and 
the  altar  is  dressed  in 
white  lilies,  and  two 
thousand  of  the  city's 
wealthiest  and  most  cul- 
tured have  gathered  to 
hear  the  author  of  '"  St. 
Winifred's  "  and  "  Dark- 
ness and  Dawn."  It 
is  Temperance  Sunday, 
and  the  text  is  awaited 
almost  with  fear.  Then 
it  came  '  "  Ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  men  for  My 
sake."  Did  they  look  a 
martyred  congregation 
— stylishly  dressed,  well 
fed,  complacent  ?  Then 
followed  the  character- 
istic sermon — quotation 
upon  quotation  from 
Juvenal  and  Herodotus, 
from  Milton  and  Brown- 
ing, metaphor  on  the 
heels  of  metaphor, 
gorgeous  in  purple  and 
gold  diction,  illustra- 
tions from  London  life, 
.\thenian  life,  from 
Corinth  and  Birming- 
ham, analogies  from 
nature,  and  apothegms 
from  Cicero,  from  Dante, 
from  General  Booth.  It  has  been  said  that  l)ean  Farrar 
"  thought  in  ([uotations,"  and  indeed  so  it  .seemed ;  but 
the  quotations  were  athrill  with  molten  passion  and  con- 
suming solicitude,  reminding  one  of  what  his  old  friend 
and  master  said  of  him  so  long  ago,  "In  Farrar  the  culture 
of  other  days  is  blended  with  the  wisdom  of  ours." 

Both  the  intellectual  and  the  ecclesiastical  position 
occupied  by  Dean  Farrar  embarrasses  clear  definition.  In 
so  many  of  his  social  and  scientific  sympathies  he  was  in 
the  ennobling  succession  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley.  to  the 
former  of  whom,  in  his  early  days  at  King's  College,  he  tells 
us  he  owed  so  much.  In  his  broad  tolerance,  rich  historic 
imagination,  and  healthy  grasp  of  real  as  distinguished 
from  ecclesiastically  conceived  human  nature,  he  was  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Arnold  and  Stanley.  Years  ago  many 
of  his  books,  among  them  his  world-fiimous  "  Life  of  Christ," 
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startled  and  offended  by  their 
free  handling  of  sacred  theories, 
and  their  acceptance  of  what  was 
fearfully  known  as  "  German " 
methods  of  interpretation.  Now, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  Higher 
Critics  will  vote  him  tentative 
and  halting.  Ecclesiastically  it 
was  his  unkind  fate  to  fall  be- 
tween two  stools.  He  was  too 
much  of  a  Churchman,  had  too 
keen  a  historic  sense  and  too 
great  an  abhorrence  of  morbidity 
and  introspection  to  be  a  Low 
Churchman,  and  he  was  too  little 
of  a  priest,  had  too  great  a 
democratic  trust  in  the  verdict  of 
the  common  conscience,  and  was 
much  too  uncircuitousand  healthy- 
minded  to  be  a  Ritualist.  Only 
the  Broad  School  was  left  to  him, 
therefore,  and  with  him — though 
he  was  never,  so  to  say,  officially 
connected  with  it — that  school 
may  be  said  to  cease  to  be.  In 
fact,  all  his  life  he  kept  to  himself;  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  this  exclusiveness  rather  than  to  any  other  cause 
that  he  owed  his  lack  of  highest  honours.  It  was  human 
life  in  all  its  struggle  and  sorrow,  aspiration  and  tragic 
and  pathetic  picturesqueness  that  interested  him.  The 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  incense  and  candles  took  on 
an  aspect  of  positively  criminal  irrelevance  while  England 
was  digging  eighty  thousand  drunkards'  graves  a  year,  and 
herding  a  million  of  the  population  of  her  metropolis  in 
one-roomed  tenements.  And  fortunately  there  is  a  small 
minority  who  survive  among  us  to  agree  with  him. 

Dean  Farrar  was  an  intense,  if  not  a  great,  humanist, 
a  passionate  lover  of  all  good  literature,  whith  a  Macaulay- 
like  memory  placed  always  within  call,  and  a  worthily  popular 
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orator.  In  another  way  than  the 
ecclesiastical  one  already  referred 
to  his  work  entitles  him  to  be 
called  a  middleman.  He  stood 
between  the  producers  of  critical 
findings,  historic  lore,  poetic 
treasure,  and  the  consumer.  In 
this  way  his  books  on  "St.  Paul" 
and  "  The  Early  Days  of  Chris- 
tianity," "Darkness  and  Dawn," 
and — most  valuable  of  all  — • 
"Seekers  after  God,"  as  well  as  his 
volume  of  memorial  sermons  on 
the  death  of  Gordon,  Gladstone, 
DarWin,  Huxley,  Browning,  and 
others,  have  put  knowledge  and 
delight  within  the  reach  of  multi- 
tudes who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  uninformed  and  unin- 
spired. 

Returning  to  the  question  of 
his  style  again  for  a  moment,  it  is 
the  fashion  to  condemn  it  as  being 
too  resplendent  in  its  tropical 
colours.  No  doubt  it  led  him 
at  times  astray.  One  remembers,  for  example,  when  in 
his  notorious  book  "  Eternal  Hope,"  in  animadverting  in 
the  style  of  Maurice  on  the  folly  of  imposing  time-ideas 
on  the  word  "eternal,"  he  declares  that  it  is  giving  the 
lie  to  that  angel  who,  with  one  foot  on  the  earth  and  the 
other  in  the  sea,  proclaimed  that  time  should  be  no  more. 
We  realise  that  this  is  rhetoric  masking  as  argument. 
But,  after  all,  better  indulge  in  soul-intoxicating  oratory 
and  run  the  risks  involved  in  discussing  in  the  pulpit  so 
jjerplexed  a  matter  as  the  condition  of  the  lost  after  death, 
than  wrangle  over  sensuous  millinery  and  make  cap-in-hand 
overtures  to  his  Holiness. 

Dean  Farrar  must  surely  be  but  second  only  to  Mr. 
Baring-CJould  among  clergymen  of  our  day  in  the  matter 
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of  the  multi-production  of  books  and  the  variety  of  their 
subjects.  Of  "  Eric,"  his  first,  though  amazingly  popular, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  an  ideal  book  for  boys.  Its 
morbidity  and  even  taint  of  priggishncss  place  it  far  below 
"Tom  Brown's  Schooldays."  His  Hulsean  Lectures  con- 
tain in  many  ways  his  best  contribution  to  accurate  scholar- 
ship, while  being  a  marvel  of  brilliant  wording.  With 
Farrar,  too,  we  lose  a  great  orator  of  what,  I  suppose,  must 
be  called  the  old  school.  We  talk  now.  But  those  who 
have  heard  him  in  Queen's  Hall  or  the  Town  Hall, 
Birmingham,  and  elsewhere,  will  not  soon  forget,  and  will 
wish  to  recall  a  hundred  times  in  the  coming  fight  against 
■"  Compensation  "  this  "  Chrysostom  of  Teetotalism." 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  from  the  son  of 
Dean  Farrar,  the  Rev. 
Ivor  Farrar,  and  from  his 
daughter  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Northcote,  some  most 
charming  reminiscences 
of  their  noble  father. 
But  before  appending 
them,  the  whole  career 
of  the  late  Dean  of 
Canterbury  suggests  two 
or  three  reflections  that 
■console  and  cheer.  The 
first  is  this  :  When  made 
the  utmost  of  and  with 
fortunate  contributory 
conditions,  there  is  no 
life  that  offers  greater 
scope  both  for  personal 
culture  and  national  use- 
fulness than  that  of  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  running 
the  eye  over  Dean 
Farrar's  life  —  Marl- 
borough, Harrow,  St. 
Margaret's,  Canterbury 
— one  sees  how  much  a 
clergyman  even  of  a 
State-bound  Church  may 
accomplish  for  his  fel- 
lows. One  sees,  too, 
what  facilities  are  offered 
for  the  building  up  and 
embellishing  of  fair  and 
strong  and  well- 
nourished  Christian  char- 
acter —  such  character, 
such  manhood  as  is  the  glory  of  our  race,  and  of  which, 
together  with  Dean  Church,  Dean  Farrar  was  so  notable  an 
example.  Further,  the  life  of  Dean  Farrar  proves  beyond 
dispute  that  whatever  dislike  and  distrust  of  the  oflScials  of 
religion  is  entertained  by  the  rank  and  file  of  England's 
democracy,  these  are  at  once  and  most  joyously  laid  aside 
when  the  official  is  willing  to  waive  ecclesiastical  etiquette 
and  intonation,  and  comes  into  life's  midst  with  words  of 
vernacular  consolation,  admonition,  and  appeal.  I^astly, 
why  should  we  regret  that  Dean  Farrar  did  not  die  Bishop 
Farrar  ?  Had  he  done  so,  should  we  have  loved  and 
respected  him  more  ?  Possibly  less.  Besides,  what  could 
lawn  have  added  to  his  renown  ?  What  mystery  of  official 
oversight  is  responsible  for  his  dying  a  Dean  we  snail 
perhaps  never  know.  Nor  does  it  matter  now.  But  this 
we  know,  that  no  clergyman  of  our  time  has  been  better 
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known  and  more  enthusiastically  listened  to  and  loved 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  than  Dean  Farrar,  and  he  was 
never  made  a  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Ivor  Farrar  writes  me  to  the  following  effect 
on  matters  connected  with  his  father :  "  You  will  perhaps 
know  that  Robert  Farrar  was  an  ancestor  of  ours,  one  of 
the  martyr  Bishops  of  Queen  Mary's  reign.  He  figures  in 
'Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.'"  Again,  he  says  :  "The  i)hoto- 
graph  of  the  Deanery  garden  at  Canterbury  should  certainly 
have  a  place  in  any  memorial  you  may  write,  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Dean  as  well  as  with  his  great  friend  Dean 
Stanley.  It  represents  the  three  famous  mulberry  trees  in 
the  Deanery  garden,  and  my  father  loved  to  tell  all  his 
visitors  their  story.     'These  three  trees,'  said  Stanley,  'are 

the  three  Churches.  The 
oldest  one,  which  has  its 
hollow  trunk  filled  up 
with  brickwork,  is  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which 
cannot  stand  without 
foreign  support.  The 
second  [on  the  left  of 
the  picture]  is  the  Church 
of  England.  Once  it 
was  a  branch  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  it 
fell  off,  and  has  been 
planted  by  itself,  and  now 
it  is  stronger  and  more 
fruitful  than  its  parent. 
The  third  [on  the  right] 
is  the  little  Church  of 
America.  It  is  only  a 
slendersaplingat  present, 
but  great  things  are  ex- 
pected of  it.'  The  Dean 
used  also  to  say  that  his 
predecessors  (most  of 
whom  obtained  Bishop- 
rics) used  to  sit  under 
the  mulberry  trees  until 
ihey  '  turned  purple.' 
Nineteen  were  made 
Bishoiis. 

"  No  mention  of  my 
father's  work  at  Canter- 
bury would  be  complete 
without  an  allusion  to 
his  work  among  the  boys 
of  the  King's  School  and 
cathedral  choir,  for  he 
had  a  wonderful  gift  of  imparting  to  boys  his  own  immense 
love  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  English  literature. 
The  boys  were  frequent  guests  at  the  Deanery.  Four  of  the 
senior  boys  were  invited  to  breakfast  every  Sunday  morning 
while  the  younger  boys  were  invited  during  the  summer 
months  to  tea  in  the  garden.  I  was  always  struck  by  the 
high  tone  which  he  gave  to  the  conversation  among 
these  boys.  He  spoke  of  the  past  history  of  the  cathedral, 
of  the  stories  of  great  and  noble  men  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  of  the  poets,  especially  his  four  supreme 
favourites — Milton,  Dante,  Coleridge,  Tennyson.  He  never 
cared  to  talk  of  things  of  merely  passing  interest :  but  how- 
ever deep  the  subject  might  be,  he  never  failed  to  make 
it  intelligible  even  to  boys  of  thirteen  and  fourteen.  Still 
more  wonderful  was  his  influence  among  the  little  bo)'S  of 
the  cathedral  choir.     My  father  dreaded  lest  their  frequent 
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attendance  at  long  cathedral  services  should  make  their 
religion  formal  and  unreal.  To  avert  this  danger,  he 
devoted  Sunday  afternoons,  from  two  to  three,  to  teaching 
them  himself.  Other  and  less  great  men  would  have  taken 
such  a  class  without  any  special  preparation  ;  but  on  Monday 
morning  the  Dean  began  thinking  of  next  Sunday's  class, 
and  he  devoted  a  portion  of  every  day  to  preparing  for  it. 
When  his  strength  began  to  fail,  I  was  often  able  to  help 
him  by  reading  aloud  to  him  when  his  poor  hands  were  too 
weak  to  hold  a  book  or  even  to  turn  a  page.  And  I  noticed 
that  Driver,  Cheyne,  Stanley,  EUicott,  and  Westcott  were 
only  a  few  of  the  books  used  in  preparing  to  teach  these 
little  boys  of  twelve  and  under.  Still  more  remarkable, 
when  the  lesson  came  to  be  given,  the  learned  comments  of 
great  scholars  had  become  delightful  stories,  full  of  life  and 
thrilling  interest,  with  lessons  that  any  boy  could  both 
understand  and  use.  The  choir  boys  never  failed  to  enjoy 
his  class,  and  the  very  last  piece  of  work  which  my  father 


did  on  earth  was  preparing  for  this  class  the  night  before 
he  died." 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Northcote,  Dean  Farrar's  daughter,  has 
sent  me  the  following  very  touching  and  beautiful  memories 
of  her  father,  and  with  them  I  will  close  these  unworthy 
words  :  — 

"  My  earliest  recollection  of  my  father  goes  back  to 
1869,  when  he  was  a  Harrow  master,  and  we  children 
delighted  to  look  out  of  the  nursery  window  on  a  winter's 
afternoon,  and  watch  him  return  from  a  game  of  football, 
looking  so  fresh  and  vigorous,  his  muddied  dress  betraying 
the  activity  of  his  play.  Another  recollection,  relating  to 
days  when  we  had  grown  a  little  older,  is  of  our  walking 
with  him  in  the  park  at  Harrow,  when  he  took  us  to  feed 
the  tame  swans,  and  delighted  our  childish  ears  with  stories 
— stories  of  Solomon  and   the   Hoopoo  birds,   and    other 
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beautiful  legends ;  or  of  wandering  with  him  on  the 
Marlborough  Downs  while  he  recited  to  us  such  poems  as 
'  O  Maiy,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home.'  His  mind 
was  such  a  beautiful  stoiehouse  of  all  that  is 
noblest  in  English  literature,  and  I  shall  always 
love  to  remember  that  the  best  part  of  our 
education  was  our  walks  and  talks  with  him. 
He  simply  loved  Marlborough.  As  we  climlied 
the  Downs  he  taught  us  to  spy  out  the  blue- 
and-pink  milkwort  and  tiny  shepherd's  purse,  to 
look  for  the  rare  orchids  that  were  to  be  found 
in  the  copses,  or  to  gather  the  wild  geraniums  in 
the  hedges.  My  father  always  walked  with  his 
hat  off,  usually  giving  it  to  one  of  us  children 
to  carry,  while  the  wind  blew  the  hair  from  his 
forehead.  He  was  a  great  walker  whenever  he 
had  leisure,  as  in  the  summer  holidays,  when  he 
invariably  stayed  some  weeks  at  the  seaside. 
Swanage,  in  Dorsetshire,  was  a  favourite  resort 
for  many  years,  also  Llanfairfechan,  in  North 
Wales,  and  Newquay,  in  Cornwall.  These 
summer  holidays  are  particularly  treasured  in  our 
memories  as  most  delightful  times,     ^\'e  were  a 
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family  often  children,  all  liealthy  and  strong,  and  we  went 
out  in  large  parties  with  my  father  for  long  walks  over  the 
mountains  and  along  the  seashore.  These  rambles  were 
always  enriched  by  his  wonderful  talk.  He  was  very 
athletic.  A  Scotchman  whom  he  used  to  visit  describes 
how  he  went  up  the  mountains  with  '  the  agility  of  a  young 
deer.' 

"  I  can  also  recall  how  in  those  same  summer  holidays 
my  father  possessed  a  marvellous  power  of  absorbing 
himself  in  his  work,  in  spite  of  so  many  children  always 
around  him.  Many  of  his  books  were  largely  written  in  the 
leisure  of  these  holidays,  he  sitting  in  the  garden,  never 
disturbed  by  our  merry  games,  or  in  a  room  where  other 
occupations  were  going  on  around  him.  In  London  his 
sermons  were  all  written  in  a  study  that  was  only  separated 
by  folding  doors  from  a  drawing-room  where  his  five 
daughters  practised  on  the  piano  in  succession.  His  power 
of  concentration  prevented  him  minding  in  the  slightest 
degree  what  would  have  driven  so  many  men  distracted. 
Those  sermons  in  St.  Margaret's  !  how  wonderful  they  weie, 
preached  to  such  vast  crowds  as,  1  suppose,  no  other 
preacher  ever  gathered  there.  Not  only  were  the  aisles 
crowded  up  with  extra  chairs,  but  people  sitting  on  the 
chancel  steps,  the  pulpit  steps,  on  hassocks  put  out  from 
the  pews,  and  crowds  standing  the  whole  service  through  to 
listen  to  the  golden  words  which  have  changed  for  good  so 
many  lives. 

"It  was  when  he  first  came  to  Westminster  from  the 
loveliness  and  purity  of  the  country  that  he,  who  till  then 
had  always  enjoyed  his  wine  in  moderation,  was  so  utterly 
grieved  and  shocked  by  the  havoc  made  in  so  many  homes 
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in  his  parish  by  drink,  that  in  the  strong  simplicity  of  his- 
character  he  gave  it  up  himself,  hoping  that  his  example 
would  help  others  ;  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  it  is 
not  easy  for  men  to  change  their  habits. 

"Then  in  the  Abbey,  his  sermons  were  even  more 
powerful,  though  scarcely  more  far-reaching^ 
than  in  St.  Margaret's.  Oh,  how  proud  we  were 
of  our  father  as  a  public  man,  all  the  while 
knowing  how  even  more  beautiful  and  influential 
was  his  noble  home  life  1 

"Eight  years  ago  came  the  change  to- 
Canterbury — a  happy,  peaceful  change  to  one 
who  was  just  beginning  to  feel  the  stress  of 
London's  life  and  his  incessant  labours  for  his 
people.  But  he  had  still  vigour  enough  io 
organise,  and  to  throw  himself  with  all  his  heart 
into  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral.  By  his 
efforts  very  much  was  done  to  beautify  and 
restore  its  freshness.  AVherever  he  went  he 
made  his  mark  on  all  the  places  of  worship 
committed  to  his  care.  He  transformed  the 
college  chapel  at  Marlborough  with  exquisite 
Burne-Jones  and  William  Morris  paintings  and 
windows. 

"St.  Margaret's,  in  its  old  days,  was  one  of 
the  ugliest  churches  in  London,  and  his  whole 
beauty-loving  nature  revolted  at  it  when  he 
first  visited  it.  It  was  filthily  dirty,  had  huge 
unsightly  galleries  and  a  "three-decker"  pulpit. 
The  tracery  of  the  windows  was  falling  to 
pieces,  and  many  of  the  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting monuments  were  plastered  up  and 
out  of  sight.  It  became  at  once  the  interest 
of  my  father's  life  to  transform  this  grand 
historical  building  with  light  and  cleanlitiess, 
to  fill  the  windows  with  the  best  possible 
stained  glass,  and  to  get  the  poets  among  his 
English  and  American  friends  to  write  verses 
to  put  in  the  church  in  memory  of  departed 
friends  and  heroes. 

"The  social  life  at  Dean's  Yard  was  very 
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THE   HALL  AT  THE  DEANERY 

charming.  Around  his  table  he  gathered  the  historians, 
poets,  churchmen,  and  the  eminent  in  science  and  art 
of  his  day,  and  by  his  exceptional  geniality  and  charm 
of  manner  not  only  fascinated  them  one  and  all,  but 
got  even  the  most 
reticent  and  silent  to 
open  out  and  talk  as 
he  did.  He  also  yearly 
filled  his  rooms  with 
the  rich  and  the  poor 
iilikeamonghis  Church 
workers,  having  most 
<Jelightful  "At  Homes," 
which,  as  his  en- 
thusiasm for  social  and 
philanthropic  work 
widened,  grew  to  many 
scores. 

"  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life  my 
father  preached  com- 
paratively seldom,  but 
he  strove  to  make  the 
Deanery  the  centre  of 

the  cathedral  and  town  life  of  Canterbury.  The  Deanery 
■was  filled  with  beautiful  objects  and  rich  with  colour. 
]t  was  a  quaint  old  house,  and  my  father  was  very 
proud  of  it  and  of  the  interesting  collection 
of  Deans'  portraits,  of  which  not  one  was 
missing  from  the  Dean  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  down  to  his  own.  Clradualiy  the  last 
sad  illness,  which  began  two  years  ago, 
robbed  him  of  his  bodily,  though  never  of 
his  mental,  activity.  It  was  atrophy  of  the 
muscles,  brought  about  by  a  slight  fall  some 
years  before.  But  it  gradually  stole  over  his 
whole  body,  till  his  hands  and  arms  were 
so  helpless  that  he  could  not  raise  them 
€ven  to  feed  himself,  and  he  could  no  longer 
hold  up  his  head.  Then  one  by  one  he 
had  to  surrender  the  occupations  that  he 
loved — writing,  reading,  walking,  and  serving 
in  God's  house.  One  by  one  they  were  laid 
aside  with  unmurmuring  sweetness,  though  it 
was  a  sorrow  unspeakable  to  him  not  to  be 
able  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion,  or 
to  read  the  lessons  in  the  cathedral,  or  even 
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to  read  prayers  in  his  own  household.  He 
had  to  be  carried  into  the  cathedral  for  the 
daily  services,  yet  he  bore  it  all  with  cheer- 
fulness and  a  sweet  dignity  that  was  very 
touching. 

How  the   light   of  love  streamed   round  him   when  his 
noble  frame  was  bowed  ! 
In  what  a  Sabbath  calmness  did  the  last  long  shadows 
fall  ! 
Hushed  was  the  wondrous  voice  that  used  to  thrill  the 
listening  crowd, 
But  this  his  latest  sermon  was  the  holiest  of  all. 

"But  to  the  last  bis  wonderful  memory 
remained,  and  his  power  of  clear,  full  expression 
of  thought  in  articles  and  letters  that  could 
only  be  dictated.  The  last  months  of  his  life 
were  happy  and  peaceful  nevertheless.  His 
sons  and  daughters,  who  constantly  gathered  at 
the  Deanery  from  their  different  homes,  felt 
themselves  to  be  in  a  holy  presence,  and 
never  left  him  without  a  sense  of  calm  and  strength 
and  uplifting.  He  was  cheered  by  the  diligent  presence 
of  many  friends  who  loved  to  be  with  him,  and  he  was 
sustained   and    comforted  and    nursed   by    no    hands   less 

tender  and  loving 
than  those  of  her  who 
for  forty  -  three  years 
had  been  his  beautiful 
help  -  mate,  and  to 
whom  he  owed  more 
than  ordinary  hus- 
bands ever  can  owe 
to  their  wives.  There 
was  no  distress  of  fare- 
well at  the  end.  He 
sank  quietly  to  sleep 
at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  on  Sunday, 
March  22.  The  grave 
in  the  quiet  cloister 
that  he  loved  is  a 
fitting  resting-place  for 
one  who  not  only 
himself  has  entered 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord,  but  who  had  set  the  feet  of 
thousands  on  the  same  shining  road  thither.  Tu  C/iristt 
vixit — iu  Christi  vivaf." 
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An  American  Appreciation  of  Dean  Farrar 

The  Rev.  John  Reid  Shannon,  D.D.,  writing  in  the 
]l'estent  Christian  Advocate  of  April  15,  1903,  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  Dean  Farrar  : — 

"  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Farrar,  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
was  a  most  distinguished  preacher.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
the  writer,  during  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  England,  to  hear 
him  on  many  different  occasions,  and  to  study  him  some- 
what in  the  pulpit. 

"  His  preaching  had  a  s[)iritual  atmosphere  ;  there  was 
in  it  a  subtle.  Divine  music  that  moved  the  soul,  an  unction 
■which  made  us  feel  that,  like  Moses  of  old,  the  preacher 
had  been  on  the  mountain  in  communion  with  (lOd. 

"  Whatever  may  be  said  about  one  or  two  of  the 
Dean's  later  books  touching  the  Higher  Criticism,  nothing 
can  l)e  said  against  his  preaching;  for  this  was  along  the 
great  central  lines  of  the  New  Testament.  He  preached  the 
vital,  unchanging,  all-dominating,  evangelical  doctrines  that 
mean  the  redemption,  the  regeneration,  the  sanctification, 
the  glorification  of  the  Divine  likeness  in  man  ;  in  his  pulpit 
he  stood  upon  the  granite  of  the  old  Scripture  truths  whose 
musical  thunder  is  born  of  eternity. 

"  He  believed  himself  to  be  abreast  of  the  age  when  he 
preached  the  Gospel,  '  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  who  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  He  believed 
himself  to  be  up-to-date  when  he  made  the  cross  his  theme, 
and  took  as  his  watchword,  '  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory, 
save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! '     He  believed 


himself  to  be  preaching  to  the  times  when  he  preached  to 
the  world's  sins,  and  struggles,  and  poverty,  and  sorrows, 
and  broken-heartedness. 

"  Dr.  Farrar  was  a  prose  poet.  His  di.scourses  were 
fragrant  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  speech.  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  speak  with  golden  utterance,  with  artistic 
colouring,  and  poetic  efflorescence.  He  was  a  weird 
magician  of  language ;  he  had  a  marvellously  rich  flow 
of  good,  racy,  vigorous,  idiomatic  English  ;  a  wonderful 
command  of  phrase  and  range  of  expression;  he  clothed 
his  ideas  with  noble,  musical,  picturescpie  words,  which 
were  as  lenses  giving  clearest  vision  of  the  thoughts  he 
presented.  The  splendours  of  his  rhetoric  touched  the 
imagination  with  flashing  lights,  not  unlike  diamonds  whose 
facets  throw  back  upon  the  eye  the  lustrous  rays  of  the 
morning  sun. 

"There  was  in  his  discourses  a  freshness  like  the  wind 
that  blows  around  the  mountain  heights.  How  he  preached 
inward  righteousness  !  How  he  denounced  formalising 
priestcraft  !  How  he  inveighed  against  the  hollowness  and 
emptiness  of  religious  externalism  !  He  would  not  have 
the  form  put  for  the  reality,  the  shadow  for  the  substance, 
which  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  things  to-day  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England  ;  for  its  glorification  of  ordinances, 
its  gorgeous,  outward  religious  conformities  are,  in  many 
sanctuaries,  not  far  removed  from  the  ceremonialism  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  avowed  and  uncompromising 
opponent  of  all  this.  Dr.  Farrar  stood  as  a  teacher  and 
preacher  of  spiritual  religion." 


The  Madness  of  Roger  Bentley 
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"  T  T  is  spring  already,  auntie,"  said  Doris  Carrington,  as  she 
■•-  entered  the  little  garden  in  which  Mrs.  Bentley  took  such 
pride,  holding  tenderly  in  her  hand  a  few  dainty  violets  ;  "  it  is 
so  lovely  in  the  woods  this  morning,  and  just  see  what  I  have 
found  : " 

Mrs.  Bentley  stood  on  the  little  grass-plot,  goloshes  on  her 
feet,  gardening  gloves  upon  her  hands.  The  look  of  grave 
purpose  faded  from  her  countenance  as  she  heard  the  girl's 
voice,  and  she  looked  with  a  smile  of  glad  welcome  into 
the  bright  young  face  that  was  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  the 
morning.  She  was  not  related  to  Doris  ;  but  she  had  been 
her  governess  before  she  became  the  Rev.  James  Bentley's 
second  wife,  and  the  love  she  gave  the  motherless  girl  was 
very  strong  and  tender.  There  was  another  bond  which 
matched  it  in  strength,  and  that  was  her  attachment  to  her 
stepson,  Roger  Bentley.  Since  her  widowhood,  which  befell 
some  years  earlier,  he  had  become  the  object  of  her  most 
ardent  devotion. 

"  What  I  violets  so  early  m  March  !  This  is  wonderful  I " 
said  Mrs.  Bentley.  "Yet  such  a  day  as  this  makes  me  rejoice 
with  trembling.  It  is  sweet  to  see  the  green  things  coming  up, 
and  the  flowers  unfolding,  if  only  one  could  be  sure  that  they 
will  not  get  a  nip  of  frost." 

"Ohl  I  don't  believe  there  will  be  any  more  frost,"  said 
Doris  cheerfully.  "Auntie,  why  is  it  that  these  violets  seem 
ever  so  much  sweeter  and  nicer  in  every  way  than  the  great 
bouquets  of  violets  that  I  used  to  get  constantly  when  we  were 
at  Nice  last  winter?" 

"  It  is  because  you  have  found  them  for  yourself,  I  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Bentley.  "How  do  you  think  my  garden  looks, 
Doris.'  But  there  1  it  is  of  no  use  to  ask  you.  It  must  look 
poor  after  your  lovely  garden  at  the  Hall." 

"  Indeed,  auntie,  I  like  your  garden  ever  so  much  better 
than  our  garden.      That  always  seems  to  belong  to  Brown 


rather  than  to  me,  for  he  always  frowns  if  I  venture  to  cut 
the  flowers,  and  I  can  never  have  anything  as  I  like  in  it. 
And  grandfather  cares  nothing  about  the  flowers,  you  know." 

"How  is  Mr.  Carrington?"  asked  her  friend.  "It  struck 
me,  when  he  drove  Ijy  the  other  day,  that  he  was  looking  more 
infirm." 

"Oh!  I  think  he  is  much  as  usual,"  the  giil  replied.  "He 
has  certainly  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  dull  and  restless 
since  his  connection  with  the  business  was  finally  severed  ; 
but  he  was  really  not  fit  for  the  journey  to  London,  and  I  think 
his  partners  were  getting  tired  of  his  old-fashioned  ways. 
Have  you  had  any  news  of  Roger  since   I  saw  you,  auntie?" 

She  tried  to  put  the  question  with  indifference,  and  bent  to 
examine  some  opening  primroses  while  she  waited  for  a  reply. 
But  her  manner  could  not  deceive  Mrs.  Bentley. 

"Roger  came  home  last  niglu,  Doris,"  she  answered 
gravely.  "  He  has  enjoyed  his  visit,  and  the  people  where  he 
went  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  him.  At  any  rate,  they  have 
asked  him  to  be  their  pastor." 

"Oh!"  said  Doris  breathlessly.  The  colour  had  risen  in 
her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  had  turned  quickly  towards  the  house 
as  Mrs.  Bentley  spoke. 

'•  Roger  has  gone  to  the  Manse  to  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Carr," 
said  his  mother.  "  I  daresay  you  have  not  heard  that  while 
Roger  has  been  away,  Mr.  Carr  has  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
the  Church.  He  feels  that  the  state  of  his  health  will  no 
longer  permit  him  to  perform  the  duties,  and  now  the  people 
want  Roger  to  succeed  him,  and  fill  the  place  once  occupied  by 
his  father." 

"  Oh  !  you  don't  mean  it  ! "  cried  Doris  eagerly.  "  Why,  that 
is  delightful  !  Now  you  will  not  have  to  leave  Hartley  and  this 
dear  little  cottage  that  I  like  so  much.  I  call  it  the  most 
channing  little  home  in  the  world.  I  quite  envy  you  living 
here." 
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Mrs.  Bentley  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  girl's  naivet,'. 
It  was  funny  to  think  of  the  granddaughter  and  heiress  of 
the  retired  merchant,  whose  wealth  was  said  to  be  enormous, 
and  whose  home  was  most  stately  and  luxurious,  envying  her 
simple  lot  ;  but  she  knew  that  Doris  spoke  in  all  sincerity. 

"  You  take  it  for  granted  that  Roger  will  accept  their 
invitation,"  she  said  quietly  ;  "  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure  of 
that.  Indeed,  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  good  for  him 
to  do  so.     There  are  many  things  to  be  considered." 

Doris  wondered  at  her  manner.  She  thought  there  could 
not  be  two  opinions  on  the  subject.  After  some  further  talk, 
she  kissed  her  old  governess  and  turned  her  steps  homeward, 
choosing  the  road  which  passed  the  Mause. 

Mrs.  Bentley  sighed  as  she  watched  the  slight,  daintily  clad 
figure  pass  out  of  sight. 

"  I  believe  she  cares  for  Roger,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and 
perhaps  it  is  my  fault.  Yet  how  could  I  help  their  meeting  ? 
The  child  has  no  friend  nearer  to  her  than  I  am,  and  1  am  sure 
she  has  needed  my  friendship  all  these  years.  She  had 
everything  that  heart  could  wish,  except  what  a  girl  most 
needs — a  mother's  love.  And  she  wants  me  still,  for  she  is  but 
a  child  at  heart,  although  she  came  of  age  last  summer. 
But  Roger  can  never  be  more  to  her  than  he  is — the  idea  is 
quite  impossible.  John  Carrington's  heiress  to  marry  a 
Dissenting  minister  with  three  hundred  a  year!  It  is  utter 
madness." 

Mrs.  Bentley  went  on  with  her  gardening  operations  in 
rather  absent-minded  fashion.  Her  mind  was  musing  anxiously 
on  the  future  of  the  young  lives  so  dear  to  her.  Presently  she 
began  to  wonder  that  Roger  did  not  return.  What  a  long  talk 
he  was  having  at  the  Manse  1  But  it  was  not  the  minister  who 
was  responsible  for  his  tardiness,  but  some  one  whom  he 
had  met  on  the  way  home.  His  mother  had  laid  aside  her 
gardening  tools  and  was  awaiting  him  in  the  dining-room  when 
he  came  in. 

"  I  suppose  you  did  not  meet  Doris?"  she  said,  as  they  sat 
down  to  luncheon. 

"  Yes,  I  met  her,"  he  said,  and  his  colour  changed.  Then 
she  saw  that  a  tiny  knot  of  violets  adorned  his  button-hole,  and 
he  was  gazing  down  on  them  with  loving  eyes. 

She  had  a  momentary  sense  of  irritation.  How  unreasonable 
these  young  people  were  ! 

"  Roger,"  she  said,  "  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  settle 
at  a  distance  from  Hartley." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  You  speak  too  late,  mother,  dear,"  he  said.  "  I  have  already 
decided  to  stay  here,  if  the  Church  invites  me." 

"  Has  Mr.  Carr  led  you  to  this  decision  ?  "  she  asked. 

"He  and— another,"  said  Roger,  his  dark  eyes  shining  with 
intense  feeling.  "I  have  promised  Doris  that  1  will  stay  here,  if 
possible." 

"Were  you  right  to  make  such  a  promise,  Roger?"  she 
asked. 

"  I  believe  so,"  he  said.  "  Mother,  there  is  no  one  who  is 
more  to  me  than  Doris.  I  would  do  anything  she  asked  me--- 
anything  right,  that  is  ;  of  course  she  would  not  ask  me  to  do 
what  was  wrong.'' 

"  Not  if  she  knew  it,"  replied  Mrs.  Bentley  ;  '•  but  oli  \  my 
dear  boy,  it  would  be  wiser  for  you  to  part.  You  can  never  be 
more   to   each   other   than   you    are    now.       Her   father   is   a 


millionaire,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  she  will  inherit  all 
his  wealth.  Do  you  think  he  would  let  her  marry  you?  The 
idea  is  madness." 

"Then  I  am  mad,"  said  Roger.  "  I  don't  care  whether  he 
is  a  millionaire  or  not.  I  know  that  the  love  I  have  for  Doris 
is  worth  all  the  money  in  the  world.  If  she  loves  me — and, 
little  as  I  deserve  it,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  she  does— she 
will  think  the  same." 

Mrs.  Bentley  looked  at  him  with  admiration  kindling  in  her 
eyes.  In  her  inmost  heart  she  thought  that  any  woman  in  the 
land  might  be  proud  to  marry  him.  But  she  knew  the  force 
of  worldly  conventions,  and  she  trembled  for  the  happiness  of 
this  guileless  pair. 

"  You  had  better  go  away,"  she  said,  "for  it  can  never  be." 

"But  I  mean  to  stay,"  he  said,  "and,  if  God  will,  it  shall 
be.  '  With  God  all  things  are  possible.'  If  He  has  drawn  our 
hearts  together,  as  I  believe  He  has,  He  will  give  us  to  each 
other  in  His  own  good  time." 

His  mother  listened,  and  marvelled  at  the  strength  and 
simplicity  of  his  faith. 

.A  few  weeks  later  it  was  given  her  to  mark  the  mysterious 
working  of  the  Providence  that  "shapes  our  ends."  The  season 
was  a  disastrous  one  in  the  financial  world,  but  the  dwellers  at 
Hartley  knew  nothing  of  the  agitations  and  shocks  of  the 
money  market.  One  evening  Roger  brought  in  the  news  that 
their  wealthy  neighbour,  John  Carrington,  of  Hartley  Hall,  was 
said  to  be  most  seriously  ill.  It  was  whispered  that  he  had  had 
a  "stroke."     On  the  morrow  he  was  dead. 

Mrs.  Bentley  went  at  once  to  Doris,  and  stayed  with  her  till 
after  the  funeral.  At  the  Hall  she  learned  that  the  fatal  seizure 
was  attributed  to  the  shock  of  bad  news.  The  deceased  had 
suddenly  learned  of  the  utter  collapse  of  the  great  business 
house  from  which  he  derived  his  income.  While  to  the  aged, 
sleeping  partner  it  had  seemed  as  secure  as  the  Bank  of  England, 
it  had  long  rested  on  a  rotten  basis,  and  the  convulsions  which 
shook  the  financial  world  had  brought  it  to  the  ground.  S& 
utter  was  the  ruin  that  it  was  soon  evident  that  Doris,  far  from 
being  a  wealthy  heiress,  was  left  with  barely  enough  for  her 
maintenance. 

"  You  must  come  home  with  me,"  said  her  old  governess. 
"  The  cottage  is  small,  but  there  always  will  be  room  for  you 
in  it." 

And  Doris  went,  thankfully,  almost  joyously,  and  found  the 
pretty  cottage  just  the  restful,  peaceful  home  it  had  always 
seemed  to  be. 

"  It  is  too  good  to  think  of  that  I  can  always  remain  here," 
she  said.  "  After  a  while  I  must  try  to  take  a  situation  ;  but 
for  the  present  I  will  rest  here  and  learn  all  I  can." 

Mrs.  Bentley  smiled  on  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  She 
knew  that  Doris  would  never  need  to  take  a  situation.  When 
two  summers  had  passed  Doris  still  shared  the  home  of  her  old 
governess,  and  she  had  learned  to  call  her  "  mother  '  ;  but  she 
and  Roger  were  looking  forward  to  removing  to  the  larger 
house  on  the  hill,  which  was  known  as  "  the  Manse." 

Doris  was  such  a  strange  girl  that  she  never  regretted  the 
luxury  and  magnificence  in  which  she  had  lived  at  the  Hall. 
She  thought  herself  richer  in  these  days  ;  but  her  former 
acquaintance  could  not  be  persuaded  that  she  was  not  greatly 
to  be  pitied  because  she  had  lost  her  fortune,  and  had  to- 
content  herself  with  a  Dissenting  minister  for  her  husband. 


Most  of  those  we  call  friends  are  acquaintances,  and  nothing 
more.  Friends  of  the  perfect  and  ideal  sort  are  necessarily 
rare— I  mean  those  for  whom  we  have  a  strong  affection,  and 
who  have  a  strong  affection  for  us.  No  man  can  hope  to  get 
more  than  a  i^vi  of  them,  even  during  a  long  life.  Keep  them 
when  you  have  them.  But  friendships,  too,  which  fall  far  short 
of  the  ideal  are  worth  keeping.  For  the  most  part,  though 
there  are  e.xceptions,  I  believe  our  fi lends  must  be  people 
whose  circumstances,  and  education,  and  history  are  not  very 
much  unlike  our  own.  The  foolish  ambition  of  many  people  in 
a  country  like  this,  to  push  their  way  into  a  society  very  ditiierent 
from  that  in  which  they  were  placed,  may  end  in  their  getting 
new  acquaintances,  but  it  will  hardly  end  in  their  getting  new 
friends.  I  suppose  there  are  some  people  who  drop  some 
friends   every  time   they  get   a   rise  in  their  salary.     It    is   a 


miserable  attitude.  For  the  most  part,  also-  though  here  again 
there  are  exceptions  — the  closest  and  most  real  friendships  are 
formed  early  in  life. — Dr.  Dale  on  Frieiidsliip. 

To  me  love  seems  infinitely  higher  than  knowledge,  and  the 
noblest  distinction  of  humanity — the  humble  minister  who  wears 
himself  out  in  labours  of  Christian  love  in  an  obscure  retreat 
a  far  more  exalted  person  than  the  mere  literary  champion  of 
Christianity,  or  the  recondite  professor  who  is  great  in  Fathers 
and  Schoolmen.  I  really  cannot  share  your  longings  for  in- 
tellectual giants  to  confront  the  Goliaths  of  scepticism — not 
that  I  do  not  think  such  persons  useful  in  their  way,  but  because 
I  think  Christianity  far  more  impressive  as  a  life  than  as  a 
speculation,  and  the  West  Port  evangelism  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
far  more  effective  than  his  "  Astronomical  Discourses." — 
Principal  Cairns  in  a  letter  to  Gilfillan. 
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The  Author  of  '*Wee  Macgreegor'' 


THE  literary  creator  of  that  interesting  and  eminently 
"  human  "  boy  who,  within  tiie  past  few  months, 
has  become  so  familiar  to  thousands  of  readers  on  each 
side  of  the  Border,  is  one  of  the  most  modest  and  most 
unassuming  of  men.  In  faet,  he  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  self-depreciatory.  Unspoiled  by  the  extraordinary, 
although  thoroughly  deserved,  success  of  his  clever  series  of 
sketches,  he  looks  out  upon  the  world  with  questioning  eyes 
which  seem  to  express  a  mild  wonder.  Of  his  genius  and 
his  literary  gifts  he  is  in  noways  vain  ;  rather  he  appears  as 
if  he  were  a  little  afraid  of  his  sudden  popularity.  He  seems 
to  regard  it  as  something 
which  he  may  have  difficulty 
in  living  up  to.  It  puzzles 
him  to  think  what  any  one 
can  find  to  write  about  him. 

It  is  true,  in  a  sense,  that 
Mr.  Bell's  life  has  not  been  an 
eventful  one.  He  has  had 
none  of  those  dire  struggles 
with  poverty  and  adverse  cir- 
cumstances against  which 
some  literary  men  have  had  to 
contend.  His  lines  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  cast  in  pleas- 
ant places.  John  Joy  Bell  is 
a  son  of  Mr.  James  T.  Bell, 
senior  partner  of  Messrs.  J. 
and  F.  Bell,  the  well-known 
firm  of  tobacco  manufacturers, 
and  was  born  in  Glasgow  some 
thirty-one  years  ago — although 
he  looks  younger  than  he 
really  is  In  Glasgow  most  of 
his  life  has  been  spent.  Part 
of  his  education  was  received 
at  the  Kelvinside  Academy 
there,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
passing  notice  that  Mr.  John 
Davidson,  the  poet  (then  un- 
known to  literature  and  to 
fame),  was  a  teacher  at  Kelvin- 
side  during  part  of  the  time  Mr.  Bell  was  a  pupil.  From 
Kelvinside  Mr.  Bell  went  to  the  famous  academy  at 
Crieff,  and  of  the  Rector  there,  Mr.  Strathearn,  he  enter- 
tains very  grateful  and  kindly  recollections.  Oddly  enough, 
one  of  the  teachers  with  whom  he  first  came  into  con- 
tact at  the  Crieff  Academy  was  Mr.  John  Davidson. 
Leaving  Crieff  when  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  Mr.  Bell 
attended  Glasgow  University  for  some  fifteen  months  or 
so.  Then  he  was  at  business  for  several  years,  returning 
later,  however,  to  the  University.  In  1895,  while  at  the 
University,  he  made  his  first  essay  in  literature,  contri- 
buting some  verses  to  the  Glasgow  Univirsity  Magazine. 
The  following  year  he  became  editor  of  that  periodical  ; 
and  he  also  began  to  contribute  to  London  and  other 
magazines.  The  first  contributions  he  sent  out  consisted 
of  a  batch  of  four  sets  of  verses.  They  were  offered 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  Chaiiihers's  Journal,  Pear- 
son's Magazine,  and  The  Sketch,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  fact,  as  well  as  a  significant  testimony  to 
Mr.  Bell's  abilities,  that  each  of  the  four  contributions 
was  accepted.     Of  course  he  was  not  always  as  fortunate 
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afterwards.      Some    of    his    next    "  batch,"   indeed,    were 
returned. 

Mr.  Bell  was  a  regular  and  e.steemed  contributor  to  the 
.V(V)/.f  Pie/oria I  dlmoat  from  the  time  it  was  started,  in  1896, 
and  much  of  his  early  poetry  appeared  in  this  journal.  In 
189S  he  joined  the  staff  as  assistant  editor,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  about  eighteen  months.  That,  however,  is  the 
only  staff  appointment  he  has  held  on  any  journal.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  he  is,  or  was,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Glasgow  Ev.'ning  Times,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  which  no 
doubt  has   its   origin    in    the   fact  of  his    being  a   regular 

contributor  to  that  newspaper. 
Such  he  has  been  for  several 
years,  and  during  that  time 
has  done  a  great  deal  of 
journalistic  and  literary  work 
of  a  varied  nature.  It  was  in 
the  columns  of  the  Glasgou' 
Evening  Times,  as  most  per- 
sons are  probably  aware,  that 
the  sketches  which  have  been 
published  under  the  title  of 
"  Wee  Macgreegor  "  first  ap- 
jieared.  To  the  same  journal 
Mr.  Bell  has  contributed  many 
other  clever  sketches.  He  also 
"  did  "  some  art  criticism.  His 
heaviest  piece  of  work,  how- 
ever, for  the  Evening  7  imes 
was  a  series  of  articles  giving 
the  history  of  Clyde  steam 
navigation  from  the  days  of 
Henry  Bell's  Cornel.  The  sub- 
ject is  hardly  one  which  would 
be  popularly  associated  with 
Mr.  Bell,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  a  hobby  of  his.  The 
articles  involved  a  great 
amount  of  research,  but  he  was 
fortunate  in  the  fact  that  his 
Other's  library  includes  a  fine 
collection  of  old  Glasgow 
books,  and  books  dealing  with  the  city  and  its  affairs  in 
bygone  years. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  expressed  as  to 
the  genesis  of  "  Wee  Macgreegor,"  and  whether  Mr.  Bell 
had  some  particular  child  in  his  mind  as  a  prototype.  I 
have  alludtd  to  Mr.  Bell  as  the  "literary  creator"  of  ihe 
Glasgow  urchin  who  has  become  so  familiar  to  us,  and 
the  phrase  is  used  advisedly.  "  Wee  Macgreegor ''  is,  in 
truth,  a  creation — a  child  of  the  imagination.  His  Paw, 
his  Maw,  Aunt  I'urdiu,  Granpaw  Purdie,  and  the  rest  are 
equally  figments  of  the  imagination.  Of  course  they  are 
types — excellent  types,  and  excellently  drawn.  So  perfect 
are  the  presentments,  indeed,  that  it  is  little  wonder  many 
readers  have  b^'cn  convinced  that  Mr.  Bell  had  models 
— some  particular  persons  in  his  mind's  eye.  But  this 
was  not  so.  Of  course,  as  a  Glasgow  man  he  knew  a 
good  deal  of  Glasgow  life.  But  the  fine  picture  he  has 
given  of  the  happy  home  of  a  Glasgow  working  man  is  the 
more  ()raiseworthy  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Bell's 
knowledge  is  derived  entirely  from  the  outside.  That  lie 
is  a  close  observer  every  page  of  his  little  book  goes  to 
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show.  And  his  observation  is  no  less  kindly  and  sym- 
pathetic than  it  is  keen.  There  is  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  burlesque,  nothing  of  caricature,  in  his  presentment 
of  the  Glasgow  family  Robinson.  He  has  resisted  the 
temptation  to  exaggerate,  and  has  drawn  with  artistic 
feeling  and  touch  a  set  of  characters  we  shall  not  readily 
forget. 

Some  fourteen  years  ago,  while  on  board  a  Clyde 
steamer  at  Fair  time,  Mr.  Bell  overheard  a  woman  address 
her  little  boy  as  "  Macgreegor."  It  seemed  rather  an  odd 
"front-name"  (as  Mr.  Bell  put  it  in  speaking  to  me  of  the 
incident)  for  a  child,  and  he  never  forgot  it.  This  child, 
however,  was  not  in  any  way  the  "  Wee  Macgreegor  "  of  the 
sketches  ;  nothing  was  borrowed  but  the  name.  At  the 
time  when  its  oddity  struck  Mr.  Bell  he  had  not  com- 
menced his  literary  career.  About  a  year  ago  the  first  of  the 
"  Macgreegor  "  sketches  appeared  in  the  G/usgozv  Evening 
Times ;  it  is  also  the  first  in  the  book,  although  the  others 
are  not  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  "passing  whim";  in  fact,  Mr.  Bell  has 
confided  to  me  that  he  was  "  hard  up  for  a  subject "  at  the 
time  when  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of  depicting  the 
Robinson  family  having  an  outing  in  Argyll  Street.  It  was 
a  happy  inspiration,  but  he  had  no  thought  then  of  starting 
a  series.  His  memory  of  fourteen  years  previously  came 
back  to  him,  and  he  dubbed  the  boy  "  Macgreegor."  The 
character  was  afterwards  developed,  and  "  Wee  Macgreegor  " 
and  his  relations  soon  had  a  wonderful  vogue  in  Glasgow. 
In  response  to  many  demands  Mr.  Bell  collected  the 
sketches,  and  they  were  published  in  book  form  about  the 
end  of  November  last.  "  Michael  Graham,"  to  whom  the 
volume  was  dedicated,  is  the  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Evening 
Times,  for  whom  Mr.  Bell  has  a  very  warm  regard.  Just 
for  a  little  while  the  prospects  of  the  book  were  rather  bleak. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  it  were  not  to  "  take."  Suddenly, 
however,  it  began  to  go,  and  it  has  been  going  steadily  and 
rapidly  ever  since,  at  the  rate  of  about  20,000  copies  a  month. 
Up  till  the  middle  of  April  about  100,000  copies  have  been 
sold.  At  first  the  sale  was  practically  confined  to  Glasgow, 
but  in  Edinburgh  "  Wee  Macgreegor"  soon  became  almost 
as  popular  as  in  the  western  city.  Before  long  its  success 
was  assured  all  over  Scotland,  and  a  demand  also  arose  for 
it  in  London,  in  the  English  provinces,  and  in  Ireland. 
Everywhere  it  has  been  praised.  Its  fame  has  spread  to 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  ;  and  an  edition  has 
also  been  published  in  America  by  Messrs.  Harper — without 
the  superfluous  preliminary  of  asking  the  authority  or 
consent  of  the  author. 

"  Wee  Macgreegor  "  must  certainly  have  been  a  surprise 
to  many  readers  who  had  doubtless  noticed  Mr.  Bell's 
name  appended  to  love-songs,  rondels,  and  other  verses, 
short  stories,  and  dainty  drawing-room  sketches  in  numerous 
magazines  and  periodicals.  Yet  in  many  of  these  will  be 
found  that  same  close  observation  of  men  and  things,  and 
that  light  and  sympathetic  touch  which  go  so  far  to  make 
the  success  of  the  "  Macgreegor  "  sketches.  Seldom,  either 
in  his  verse  or  his  prose,  does  Mr.  Bell  strike  a  false  note. 
He  is  no  cynic  personally,  and  there  is  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  cynicism  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  His  per- 
-sonality— a  genial,  sympathetic,  and  charitable  personality — 
is  reflected  in  his  literary  work.  Now  and  again  he  shows 
that  he  is  not  only  a  close  observer,  but  that  he  has  a  deep 
insight  into  the  human  heart.  I  recollect  being  much  im- 
pressed by  some  lines  of  his  descriptive  of  the  anguish  of  a 
poor  street-preacher  at  the  thought  that  he  had  won  no  soul. 
And  there  are  lines  "  On  Christmas  Day  "  which  he  contri- 
buted to  an  early  volume  of  the  Scots  Pictorial  from  which 


I  should    like   to   quote,  as   showing  Mr.   Bell's  religious 
feeling  : — 

I  dreamed  I  stood  within  the  world's  great  street. 

And  heard  the  sombre  stones  ring  sharp  and  gay 
Beneath  the  tread  of  millions,  glad  to  meet 
On  Christmas  Day. 


They  pressed  along ;  and  through  their  midst  came  One, 

Sad-eyed  and  wan,  and  clad  in  mean  array  ; 
Me  seemed  the  only  soul  who  fared  alone 
On  Christmas  Day. 

And  none  perceived  Him,  till  a  little  lass 

Caught  at  her  father's  hand,  and  Iiade  him  stay — • 
" 'Tis  Christ,"  she  said  :  "why  do  they  let  Him  pass 
On  Christmas  Day?" 

Hut  surely,  surely,  dreams  mean  less  than  nought. 

And  yet,  O  men  and  women,  do  we  pray, 
Lest  in  our  loves  the  King  should  be  forgot 
On  Christmas  Day. 

Mr.  Bell  has  a  warm  side  to  children,  and  seems  tO' 
have  a  knowledge  of  them  and  their  ways  which  one  is- 
inclined  to  set  down  as  intuitive.  In  1898  he  published 
"  The  New  Noah's  Ark,"  and  in  the  following  year  "  Jack 
of  All  Trades,"  both  volumes  of  rhymes  for  children.  His 
only  other  book  previous  to  "  Wee  Macgreegor "  was  a 
small  volume  of  verses  inspired  by  the  war,  which  appeared 
in  1900  under  the  title  of  "Songs  of  the  Hour."  By  the 
time  this  article  appears  there  will  probably  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  a  fine  illustrated  edition  of  "Wee 
Macgreegor,"  with  drawings  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Boyd.  A  little 
later  a  volume  of  sketches  of  an  entirely  different  class  will 
be  published  under  the  title  "Ethel."  Some  of  the  sketches 
have  already  appeared  separately,  but  some  of  them  are 
new.  As  I  have  said,  they  are  entirely  different  from  the 
"  Wee  Macgreegor  "  series.  They  are  not  studies  of  child- 
life  at  all,  Ethel  being  a  young  lady.  They  are  more  of 
the  nature  of  drawing-room  sketches.  Then,  in  the 
autumn,  a  collection  of  Mr.  Bell's  poems  and  lyrics  is  to 
be  published. 

So  far  Mr.  Bell  has  attempted  no  big  literary  work,  nor 
has  he  any  present  intention  of  making  such  an  attempt. 
His  belief  seems  to  be  that  his  bent  is  in  the  direction  of 
those  sketches,  short  stories,  and  verses  in  which  his  talents 
have  been  already  displayed.  This  is  as  may  be.  Little 
more  than  a  year  ago  few  persons  could  have  anticipated 
"  Wee  Macgreegor " — least  of  all,  perhaps,  the  author. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Bell's  literary  output  is  considerable.  He 
contributes  sketches,  etc.,  regularly  to  the  Scots  Pictorial, 
St.  Miingo  (a  bright  little  weekly  which  comes  from  the 
same  office),  and  the  Glasgojv  Evening  Times ;  besides 
which  there  is  a  demand  for  his  literary  contributions 
from  London  and  other  magazines  and  periodicals. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Bell  took  unto  himself  a  wife, 
and  since  his  marriage  he  has  lived  at  Blairmore,  iii 
Argyllshire — far  from  the  madding  crowd  and  from  the 
smoke,  the  grime,  and  the  noisy  traffic  of  Glasgow.  Thit 
city  usually  sees  him  only  once  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 
He  is  enamoured  of  the  quiet  life  he  lives.  Dull ! — he 
never  feels  dull,  and  cannot  conceive  of  any  one  doing  so 
who  has  plenty  of  work.  He  finds  in  music  (in  which  he  is 
proficient,  and  of  which  he  is  very  fond)  his  most  enjoyable 
relaxation.  His  house  is  near  to  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the 
Clyde,  and  the  ever-changing  sea,  whether  in  calm  or  in 
storm,  possesses  for  hiai  a  wondrous  fascination.  His  one 
crumpled  rose-leaf  is  the  dread  of  that  time,  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  Glaswegian  in  his  cohorts  will  come  "  doon 
the  watter." 
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The  Blindness  of  Madge  Tyndall 


BY  SILAS  K.  HOCKING 


SUMMARY   OF   PRECEDING  CHAl'TEKS 

A  WEnuiNG  party  had  assembled  in  the  Hltlr  church  of  Bcxmouth  to 
witness  the  marriage  of  Madge  Tyndall,  the  (urate's  daughter,  to  Dr. 
Stiidley.  At  the  last  minute  the  company  learns  with  dismay  that  the 
bridegroom  has  mysteriously  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behind  him, 
except  bad  debts.  Matlge.  who  refused  to  lx:lieve  the  worst  of  her  lover, 
thought  he  had  been  drowned,  or  had  fallen  over  the  cliffs  at  Bexmouth, 
until  one  day  she  overheard  J.icob  Wherry,  a  "character"  in  the  town, 
tell  her  lather  that  he  h.ad  seen  Dr.  .Studley  with  a  young  lady  in  London. 
Madge's  health  ^vas  disastrously  affected,  and  for  some  time  it  looked  as 
if  her  life  was  trembling  in  the  balance.  Gradually,  however,  she  revived 
under  the  care  of  a  tender-hearted  doctor.  'I'here  was  one  person  in 
Bexmouth  who  rejoiced  at  Madge's  returning  strength.  S<|uire  Sleenian, 
who  had  sought  her  hand  a  year  l)efore,  but  was  refused,  thought  his 
opportunity  had  again  come.  If  John  Sleeman  "  was  not  so  well  educated, 
nor  so  clever,  nor  so  handsome,  nor  so  young  as  Dr.  Studley,"  he  had,  at 
all  events.  "  a  good  solid  character.  "  Besides,  he  had  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  a  curate  in  straitened  circumstances  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  a  wealthy  son-in-law.  When  the  matter  was  first  broached, 
Madge  was  disinclined  to  listen  to  her  father's  counsel  to  accept  Sleeman, 
but  after  a  time  she  was  persuaded  that  her  duty  lay  in  marrying  the 
Squire,  and  so  improve  the  lot  of  her  parents.  At  this  point  the  reader  is 
again  introduced  to  Dr.  Sludley.  On  the  eve  of  his  wedding  he  was 
kidnapped  in  a  dastardly  fashion,  and  is  now  a  prisoner  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  Australia.  He  tries  to  obtain  information  from  the  ship's  crew  as  to 
the  person  who  had  played  him  this  cowardly  trick,  and  what  the  purpose 
of  it  was,  but  with  little  success.  At  Sydney  he  learns  that  the  voyage 
may  extend  over  a  \ear,  and  that  the  next  port  of  call  is  San  Francisco. 
There  he  resolves  to  try  and  escape.  On  the  way  he  gets  an  important 
clue  from  the  man  at  the  wheel  that  may  help  him  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
mystery.  Before  landing  in  San  Krancisco,  he  procures  an  old  rig-out  of 
sailor's  clothes,  and,  disguised  in  this  garb,  he  manages  to  escape  from  his 
keeper  in  a  restaurant  in  San  Francisco. 

CH.\PTER    XIII 
Plans  Ripen 

There  is  no  voice  so  simple  but  assumes 
Some  mask  of  virtue  in  his  outward  parts. 

Shakespeare. 

MR.  JOHN  SLEEMAN  had  been  closeted  with  the  Curate 
about  half  an  hour  when  a  boy  came  rushing  up  from 
the  hotel  with  a  telegram  in  his  hand.  Mr.  Sleeman  took  it 
very  quietly,  and  with  an  air  of  unconcern  ;  then  slowly  tore 
open  the  envelope  with  his  forefinger  and  commenced  to  read, 
prefacing  the  operation  by  saying,  "  Please  e.xcuse  me  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Tyndall,  until  I  see  what  this  is  about." 

"  Uon't  mention  it,"  said  the  Curate.  And  he  walked  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  where  his  younger 
children  were  enjoying  themselves  in  the  cool  of  the  summer 
evening.  For  several  minutes  he  stood  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his  face.  The  gambols  of 
his  children  interested  him  to-night.  He  was  in  the  humour  to 
enjoy  the  world  and  appreciate  all  pleasant  things.  Life  seemed 
to  be  beginning  anew  for  him,  and  opening  out  in  possibilities 
of  pleasure  that  once  were  beyond  his  wildest  dreams.  John 
Sleeman  had  received  his  coinmunication  with  a  gleam  of 
delight  in  his  eyes  that  did  him  good  to  see,  and  had  grasped 
his  hand  with  such  vigour  that  his  fingers  were  tingling  yet. 
He  had  not  said  much  in  reply  ;  his  pleasure  was  evidently  too 
deep  for  words. 

But  what  he  had  said  was  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Tyndall.  The 
man's  sincerity  thrilled  in  every  tone.  His  passionate  love  for 
Madge  was  apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  The  worthy 
Curate  had  no  misgiving  about  entrusting  his  daughter  to  the 
keeping  of  so  good  a  man.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  was  the  more  delighted,  the  Curate  or  the  Squire. 

After  awhile  he  turned  from  the  window  and  faced  his  guest, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  the  change  that  had  come  over  him. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  ill,  sir?"  he  questioned,  in  anxious  tones. 

lUit  John  Sleeman  did  not  heed  him.  His  thoughts  were 
evidently  far  away  ;  his  eyes  were  staring  into  vacancy,  his  face 
was  grey  and  ashen,  his  mouth  diawn  as  if  in  pain.  Upon  his 
knee  lay  the  telegram-  a  long  one,  and  mostly  in  cypher. 

"You  suiely  have  had  bad  news?"  the  Curate  said,  coming 
a  step  toward  him. 

John  Sleeman  started,  picked  up  the  telegram  and  crunched 
it  in  his  hand,  looked  at  Mr.  Tyndall,  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  One  cannot  get  away  from  the  worries  of  business  even 
in  a  quiet  place  like  this,"  he  said,  speaking  with  an  effort. 

"  1  atn  sorry  to  see  you  troubled,"  the  Curate  said  an.xiously. 

"  Troubled  ?  Oh,  no  ! "  Sleeman  answered  lightly. 
"Worried  a  bit,  I  grant,  but  it  is  what  we  are  used  to.     Ah  1 


my  friend,  you  professional  men  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  .ifler  all.  Business  is  an  endless  worry  from  January  to 
Christmas.  I  am  sorry  I  shall  have  to  leave  you  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening." 

"  No,  surely  ! "  said  the  Curate,  in  alarm. 

"  If  I  can  return  later  on,  I  will,"  was  the  reassuring  answer. 
"  It  IS  annoying,  to  be  dragged  away  this  evening,  of  all  others." 

"  I  fear  Madge  will  be  very  much  disappointed,"  the  Curate 
said,  with  a  mental  reservation  of  his  own. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  Sleeman  said  eagerly.  "  Oh  1  I  atn  so 
sorry — not  sorry  that  she  will  be  disappointed,  but  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint her.     Convey  to  her  my  regrets,  please." 

"  I  will  do  so.     But  come  up  again  later  on,  if  you  can." 

A  minute  later  Madge,  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  Mr. 
Sleeman  hurrying  down  the  garden  path  at  a  most  unusual  rate 
of  speed. 

"  I  wonder  what  can  have  happened  ?  "  she  said  to  herself, 
giving  a  little  sigh  of  relief.  "  Anyhow,  whatever  it  is,  it  has 
given  me  a  little  respite."  And  she  went  and  fetched  her 
hat,  and  joined  the  children  in  the  garden. 

The  evening  passed,  and  Mr.  Sleeinan  did  not  return  ;  but 
towards  ten  o'clock  a  porter  came  up  from  the  hotel,  bearing  a 
note  for  the  Curate,  in  which  the  Squire  stated,  with  many 
e.xpressions  of  regret,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
London  by  the  night  train,  and  would  probably  be  absent  from 
Bexmouth  for  several  days. 

Madge  gave  another  sigh  of  relief  when  her  father  com- 
municated to  her  the  contents  of  the  letter.  But  she  made  no 
remark.  If  she  had  said  anything  at  all,  it  would  have  been  to 
express  a  wish  that  he  might  never  come  to  Bexinouth  again. 
But  such  a  remark  she  knew  would  be  very  unbecoming. 
She  had  promised  to  marry  him  on  certain  conditions  ;  practi- 
cally he  was  her  affianced  husband.  She  had  no  doubt, 
moreover,  he  would  try  to  get  the  wedding  over  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  so  it  was  her  duty  to  inake  the  best  of  the  matter, 
and  submit  with  outward  cheerfulness,  whatever  inward  pairt 
she  inight  feel. 

On  the  morning  but  one  following  she  got  her  first  love- 
letter  from  Mr.  Sleeman— a  letter  that  was  quite  a  model  in  its 
way.  There  was  no  gush  in  it,  and  yet  it  was  not  altogether 
devoid  of  sentiment.  Its  tone  was  business-like  and  yet  affec- 
tionate. He  spoke  with  great  frankness  and  yet  with  sufficient 
reserve.  He  made  no  apologies,  condescended  to  no  explana- 
tions. It  was  a  manly,  straightforward  letter,  saying  quite 
enough,  and  not  too  much,  and  couched  in  terms  that  could 
not  offend  even  the  most  fastidious. 

-Madge  was  greatly  pleased  with  it.  It  seemed  to  reveal  her 
lover  in  a  new-  light,  and  to  his  decided  advantage.  In  some 
respects  it  was  a  rebuke  to  her,  and  inade  her  feel  that  she  had 
been  very  unjust  to  him  in  her  thoughts.  From  the  very  first 
she  had  to  admit  he  had  behaved  like  a  gentleman.  When  she 
refused  him,  he  took  his  dismissal  with  quiet  dignity,  though 
with  evident  pain,  and  was  careful  ever  after  not  to  obtrude 
himself  upon  her  presence.  When  she  became  engaged  to 
Frank  Studley,  he  congratulated  her  in  a  few  well-selected 
words,  and  sent  her  a  choice  present  when  the  day  was  fixed 
for  the  wedding.  Since  then  he  had  behaved  in  the  saine 
generous  and  considerate  fashion,  and  had  never  once  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  disagreeable. 

"  1  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  him,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  for 
he  has  treated  me  with  every  consideration.  Some  day  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  him  as  he  deserves." 

A  day  later  her  father  came  to  her  with  beaming  face,  and 
an  open  sheet  of  foolscap  in  his  hand.  "  It  is  all  right,  M<idge," 
he  exclaimed  cheerily — "  it's  all  right,  .•\fter  the  long  wilder- 
ness I  see  the  promised  land.  But  say  nothing  about  it.  I 
would  not  like  any  one  to  think  he  has  bribed  nie  in  order 
to  get  you." 

"  You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  talk  about  it,"  she  answered 
quietly.     "  Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  happy." 

"Such  a  prospect  has  inade  ine  feel  young  again,"  he 
answered.  "Ah I  Madge,  you  little  guess  the  struggle  I  have 
had  these  last  ten  or  dozen  years." 
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"  I  have  felt  our  poverty,  also,"  she  said  plaintively  ;  "but  I 
liave  been  very  happy,  notwithstanding^.'' 

"  But  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  you  will  be.  Think 
of  being  the  mistress  of  Lindley  Grange,  with  horses  and 
carriages  and  servants,  and  dresses  more  than  you  can  count  ! 
Ah!  Madge,  after  our  long  poverty  it  seeins  like  a  chapter  out 
of  the  Arabian  Nights." 

"  I  don't  want  to  think  about  myself,  father,"  she  answered. 
"  I  would  rather  think  of  you  and  mother  and  Jack  and  the 
little  ones.  You  will  be  happy  ;  that  is  enough  for  nie.  You 
will  be  able  to  buy  books  and  have  a  horse  to  ride,  and  Jack 
will  go  to  the  University,  and  you  will  never  know  what  poverty 
is  any  more." 

And  she  turned  away  her  head  to  hide  the  tears  that  welled 
up  suddenly  in  her  eyes. 

Two  days  later,  over  the  breakfast  table,  her  father  sur- 
prised her  by  saying,  "  What  do  you  say  to  having  a  week  in 
London,  Madge  ? " 

"  Oh  !  1  don't  know,  father,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
colour  to  her  cheeks.  "  I  have  never  been  in  London,  you  know." 
"But  would  you  like  to  go?  Motherand  I  think  of  going  for 
a.  few  days,  and  we  thought  perhaps  you  would  enjoy  the  change." 
"  I  might,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  for  she  had  a  feeling  that 
something  more  was  implied  in  the  proposal  than  appeared  on 
the  surface. 

'  Well,  it  is  for  you  to  choose,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  tone 

of  pretended  carelessness  that  did  not  altogether  conceal  his 

anxiety.     "  Your  mother  and  I  have  decided  to  go  in  any  case." 

"Not  to  stay  at  the  house  of    Mr.  Sleeman?"    she  asked 

uneasily. 

"  Indeed,  no,"  he  answered  quickly.  "  We  should  not  dream 
of  such  a  thing." 

"  But  the  expense  ? ''  she  asked.     "  Will  it  not  be  great  ? " 
"It  will  be  considerable,  I  admit,"  he  said,  with  a  forced 
laugh  ;  "  but  I  think  for  once  in  a  lifetime  we  may  afford  it." 

For  a  few  moments  she  was   silent.     Then   she  answered, 
■"  Yes,  I  think  I  should  like  to  go,  if  you  are  willing  to  take  me." 
"  'I'hen  it  is  settled,"  he  said  promptly.     "  We  will  start  on 
Monday  morning." 

For  the  next  two  days  Madge  puzzled  herself  over  the 
question  as  to  what  this  journey  to  London  portended,  but 
without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  That  Mr. 
Sleeman  had  a  hand  in  the  matter  she  thought  was  more 
than  likely.  He  was  detained  in  London  through  press  of 
business,  and  naturally  he  would  want  to  see  her  who  so  soon 
was  to  be  his  wife. 

She  did  not  feel  any  anxiety  about  the  matter,  however. 
She  had  given  up  worrying.  What  did  it  matter  where  she 
went  or  what  she  did?  Possibly  Mr.  Sleeman  would  want  to 
get  married  without  any  delay  ;  and  if  so,  what  was  there 
to  hinder  him?  For  herself,  she  did  not  know  but  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  get  it  over.  Anyhow,  she  was  in  no  mood  for 
opposition  ;  the  day  of  resistance  had  gone  by. 

On  reaching  Paddinglon,  instead  of  driving  to  an  hotel, 
they  took  a  cab  to  Baker  Street,  where  rooms  had  been 
secured  for  thexii. 

"  It  will  be  much  less  expensive,"  Mr.  Tyndall  explained, 
"and  much  more  private." 

Scarcely  had  they  finished  tea  when  Mr.  Sleeman  was 
announced.  Madge  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  began  to  see 
daylight. 

"  I  hope  you  like  your  rooms,"  he  said,  after  shaking  hands 
with  each  ;  "they  were  the  best  I  could  get,  and,  you  know, 
ISaker  Street  is  very  central." 

"The  rooms  aie  excellent,"  said  Mr.  Tyndall  effusively — 
"  excellent.  I  am  sure  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
taking  so  much  trouble  on  our  account." 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  no  trouble  ;  it  is  a  pleasure,"  said  Mr. 
Sleeman  gallantly.  "  And  let  me  say  this,  while  you  are  in 
London,  I  am  at  your  service  every  day  after  four  o'clock.  And 
now,  what  do  you  intend  doing  this  evening?     I  hardly  like  to 

mention  the  theatre  ;  but  the  Lyceum,  I  can  assure  you " 

"Thank  you,"  the  Curate  interrupted.  "  Mrs.  Tyndall  and 
I  will  remain  indoors  this  evening ;  we  are  rather  tired  with  the 
long  journey.  You  see,  we  are  neither  of  us  quite  as  young  as 
we  used  to  be  ;  but  I  daresay  Madge  would  like  to  go." 

"  What !  to  see  Irving  ? "  she  asked,  looking  up  with  sudden 
interest. 


'■•  Yes." 

"  Indeed,  I  should.  Will  you  let  me  ?  " 
"  Of  course,  if  Mr.  Sleeman  is  willing  to  take  you  ?  " 
So  it  came  about  that,  esccrted  by  her  lover,  Madge  got  her 
first  real  glimpse  of  London,  and  greatly  was  she  delighted. 
Everything  to  her  was  so  new,  so  fresh,  so  full  of  life,  and 
movement,  and  colour,  so  startling  in  its  contrasts,  so  vivid  in 
its  outlines,  so  far  exceeding  all  she  had  pictured,  that  she 
hardly  knew   if  she   was  awake  or  dreaming. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  round  of  pleasure  and  sight- 
seeing that  went  on  day  after  day  with  scarcely  any 
intermission.  Mr.  Sleeman  was  most  attentive,  and  yet  never 
obtrusive.  He  knew  exactly  at  what  point  his  company  might 
prove  unwelcome,  and  was  caieful  to  withdraw  himself  at  the 
right  moinent.  He  studied  Madge's  face  with  as  much  interest 
as  he  studied  the  money-market,  and  in  a  few  days  was  able  to 
read  it  like  a  book.  He  got  to  know  exactly  what  would  please 
her,  and  always  took  care  that  she  should  be  pleased.  She  had 
only  to  express  a  wish,  and  it  was  gratified.  It  was  a  new 
experience  to  Madge,  and  a  very  pleasant  one.  All  her  life 
before  the  question  of  expense  had  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
gratification  of  her  wishes;  but  when  she  was  with  Mr. 
Sleeman,  expense  was  never  considered.  Pounds  seemed  no 
moie  to  him  than  pennies  did  to  her  father.  She  had  never 
complained  of  poverty  ;  but  she  began  to  see,  as  she  had  never 
seen  before,  that  plenty  was  a  much  more  desirable  thing. 

Mr.  Sleeman  saw  his  advantage,  and  followed  it  up.  Madge 
was  not  only  pleased — she  was  grateful.  Her  thoughts  of  Mr. 
Sleeman  took  a  more  generous  turn.  Asa  companion,  he  was 
delightful.  He  knew  everything,  and  was  ready  to  put  himself 
to  any  trouble  to  please  her. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  splendid  carriage,  with  a  pair  of 

magnificent  bays,  pulled  up  in  front  of  their  house  in  Baker 

Stieet.     A  minute  later  Mr.  Sleeman  came  quietly  into  the  room. 

"  I  have  come  to  take  you  for  a  dri\  e  in  the  Park,  Madge,  if 

you  will  come,"  he  said  modestly. 

"Is  this  your  carriage?"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  how 
delightful  1  " 

Half  an  hour  later  they  were  bowling  through  the  Park. 
Madge  gave  a  little  gasp  at  sight  of  so  many  splendid  car- 
riages and  richly  attired  ladies.  How  easily  the  carriage  rolled, 
how  exhilarating  the  summer  air  as  it  played  round  her  cheeks, 
how  charming  the  long  vistas  between  the  trees,  the  wide 
stretches  of  gently  undulating  green  !  She  lay  back  among  the 
cushions  and  furs,  and  gave  herself  up  to  a  sense  of  exquisite 
enjoyment.  It  was  all  so  new,  so  strange,  so  delightful,  (hat 
she  was  half  afraid  she  might  wake  up  at  any  moment  and  find 
it  was  all  a  dream.  She  did  not  think  about  the  past  ;  she 
gave  no  thought  to  the  future.  She  simply  lived  in  the  present, 
and  found  it  amply  satisfying. 

A  few  minutes  later  her  companion  recalled  her  to  herself. 
"You  like  London?"  he  questioned. 
"  I  think  it  is  delightful,"  she  answered. 
"  And  you  will  not  greatly  object  to  live  here  ? " 
"  No." 

"  I  anr  glad  of  that.  I  want  you  to  be  happy,  above  all 
things.  And  now  about  our  wedding,  Madge  ;  is  there  any 
reason  why  it  should  be  long  delayed  ? " 

"  Oh  I  I  do  not  know,"  she  faltered  ;  "  it  must  rest  with  you." 
And  she  shivered  a  little,  though  the  warm  August  sun  was 
blazing  down  from  a  cloudless  sky. 

"  Have  you  any  strong  desire  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  in  Bexinouth  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"Oh,  no;  none  at  all,"  she  answered  quickly.     "Indeed  — 

indeed— I— I "     Then  she  paused  suddenly. 

"  I  would  like  it  soon,"  he  said  t|uietly,  "  so  that  we  might 
have  a  long  ramble  on  the  Continent  before  the  summer  ends. 
And  if  quite  agreeable  to  you,  it  would  be  niore  convenient  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed  in  London.'' 

"Yes,  yes  !"  she  said,  with  a  gasp.  "  I  think  it  woultl  be 
better.  Anywhere  rather  than  Bexmouth."  And  she  shiveicd 
violently. 

"  We  need  not  wait  for  the  publication  of  the  banns,"  he 
said,  growing  bolder.  ".A.  special  licence  is  a  much  sin-pier 
arrangement." 

He  did  not  look  at  his  companion  while  he  said  this.  Had 
he  done  so,  his  words  would  have  been  arrested  on  his  lips. 
She   was    leaning   over  the   side    of    the    carriage:    l.er  eyes 
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seemed  starting  out  of  their  sockets,  her  lips  were  ashen,  her 
lirc.ith  came  and  went  in  painful  gasps,  her  hands  shook  as 
tliougli  palsy-stricken. 

Her  silence  seemed  to  Mr.  Slecman  to  give  consent,  and, 
with  a  smile  of  intense  gratitication  upon  his  face,  he  became 
interested  in  something  in  the  distance. 

When  at  length  he  did  look  at  Madge,  she  was  reclining 
among  the  cushions,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  cheeks  as 
pale  as  death. 


CHAPTER   XIV 
The  Wanderer's  Return 

Falls  have  thi-lr  risings,  wainings  have  their  prime*, 
And  desperate  sorrows  wail  for  belter  times. 

QUARLES. 


Singularly  enough,  Frank  Studley  reached  Bexmouth  on 
the  very  day  the  Tyndalls  left  foi*  London.  After  his  escape 
from  Spring  in  San  P'rancisco,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 


"  WHAT   IS   THE   MATTER,    MADGE  ?  "   HE   EXCLAIMED   IN   ALARM.       "  ARE   YOU    ILL  ?  " 


Instantly  he  bent  over  her.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Madge  ? " 
he  exclaimed  in  alarm.    "Are  you  ill?    Do  tell  me  what  ails  you  '." 

She  gave  a  long  sigh,  and  slowly  opened  her  eyes.  "  Please 
take  me  home,"  she  said.     "  I  feel  faint  and  giddy." 

"  Let  me  take  you  to  the  nearest  doctor,"  he  said. 

"  No,  no  1  Take  me  home.  I  shall  be  better  after  a  while 
—  I  shall  really." 

Instantly  the  horses'  heads  were  turned  round,  and  in 
another  half-hour  they  were  back  again  in  Baker  Street. 
Madge  had  nearly  recovered  herself  when  they  pulled  up  at 
the  door.  But  she  would  see  her  lover  no  more  that  day  ;  and 
when  he  called  the  next  morning  to  take  her  to  church,  he 
lound,  to  his  surprise,  that  she  had  gone  out  alone. 


the  house  of  his  friend,  who  was  a  rising  physician  in  the  city, 
and  who,  without  any  hesitation,  advanced  him  sufficient  money 
to  take  him  to  Kngland.  And  so  it  came  about  that  while 
Spring  and  a  number  of  detectives  were  searching  for  Dr. 
Studley  in  the  poorest  quarter  of  the  city — it  being  known 
he  had  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  possession — Frank  was 
speeding  eastward  as  fast  as  the  Lightning  Express  could 
carry  him.  That  he  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  to  reach 
Bexmouth  goes  without  saying.  Madge's  image  was  always 
before  him,  night  and  day.  Never  did  a  train  seem  to  travel 
so  slow ;  never  did  little  delays  seem  so  irksome.  Out- 
wardly he  appeared  calm  enough.  Neither  his  face  nor  his 
manner  gave  any  indication  of  the  tumult  that  raged  within. 
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On  the  great  steamer  that  brought  him  across  the  Atlantic  he 
seemed  the  least  concerned  of  all  the  passengers.  It  was  not 
his  nature  to  betray  his  feelings  ;  moreover,  during  the  last 
nine  months  he  had  been  daily  schooling  himself  to  patience. 
Time  would  travel  no  faster,  however  much  he  might  worry. 

For  the  most  part  he  sat  alone,  wrapped  in  thought.  The 
puzzle  of  his  capture  and  confinement  perplexed  him  as  much 
as  ever.  He  was  disinclined  to  think  that  his  old  steward 
would  play  him  such  a  trick,  and  yet  who  else  would  be 
sufficiently  interested  in  his  movements  ?  So,  like  recurring 
decimals,  the  old  questions  came  back,  and  the  nearer  he  got 
to  England  the  more  they  perplexed  him.  Directly  he  landed 
in  Liverpool  he  made  straight  for  Bexmouth.  Rising  pure  and 
clear  above  all  the  riddles  of  life  was  the  sweet  face  of  Madge 
Tyndall.  To  clasp  her  in  his  arms  again  was  his  chief  desire. 
To  see  the  look  of  love  in  her  wondering  eyes  ;  to  hear  her 
voice  of  music  telling  him  she  loved  and  trusted  him  still  ;  to 
feel  her  kiss  upon  his  lips — that  would  compensate  him  for  all 
he  had  suffered. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  he  reached  Bexmouth,  and, 
leaving  his  small  portmanteau  at  the  station,  he  hurried  away 
to  the  vicarage.  How  his  heart  throbbed  !  He  had  to  place 
his  hand  to  his  side  as  he  hurried  up  the  garden  path.  He  felt 
as  though  the  supreme  moment  of  his  life  had  come.  What  if 
Madge  had  turned  against  him  ?     What  if  she  were  dead  ? 

He  lifted  the  door-knob  tremblingly  and  let  it  fall  with  a 
bang,  then  waited  for  the  sound  of  a  footstep  within.  It  came 
at  last.  A  bolt  was  shot  back,  and  the  door  was  opened 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  see  dimly  the  face  of  a  strange 
servant.  "Is  Mr.  Tyndall  at  home?"  he  asked  hurriedly. 
"  No,  sir." 

"  Never  mind  ;   I  presume  Mrs.  Tyndall  is  in." 
"  No,  she's  not,  sir." 

"Out  also?     Is  Miss  Tyndall  in?"    And  his  heart  gave  a 
great  thump  and  then  seemed  to  stand  still. 
"  No,  sir  ;  they  be  all  away." 

"  All  away  ?  "    And  he  leaned  against  the  wall  for  support. 
"  Yes,  sir.     They  went  to  London  this  morning — all  three 
of  'em." 

"To  London  !"  he  gasped,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
"  Yes,  sir.     Did  you  wish  to  see  'em  pertickler,  sir  ?  " 
"  I  did.     Will  they  be  back  again  soon  ?" 
"  There's   no  knowin'.     Maybe  a  week  or  two.     I   reckon 
Miss  Madge's  weddin'  will  be  coming  off"  soon,  an'  so  there'll 
be  a  lot  of  things  to  buy." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  Frank  said,  feeling  as  though  he  had  been 
suddenly  turned  into  stone. 

"Yes,  sir.  But  I've  no  right  to  be  a-tellin'  this  to  a 
stranger."    And  she  suddenly  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

Frank  turned  away  with  a  groan  and  walked  slowly  down 
the  garden  path.  Outside  the  gate  he  paused  for  a  few 
moments.  It  was  there  he  had  parted  with  Madge.  How 
vividly  that  parting  came  back  to  him  !  He  could  see  her 
again  as  she  stood  under  the  light  of  the  stars,  beautiful  as  a 
dream.  Was  it  possible  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever?  And  he 
had  loved  her  so — and  loved  her  still.  Could  she  have  for- 
gotten him  so  quickly  ?  Was  her  love  of  such  shallow  growth 
that  it  had  withered  in  nine  short  months  ?  Had  she  transferred 
her  afiTections  to  another  so  readily  and  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  explain  ?  It  seemed  incredible  ;  and  yet  the  girl 
could  have  no  interest  in  telling  him  a  lie. 

What  should  he  do  ?  Should  he  go  away  from  Bexmouth 
and  try  to  forget  that  he  had  ever  been  in  it?  Go  back  to 
Reedley  Hall,  and  take  up  any  duties  that  might  await  him 
there,  and  try  to  look  upon  the  last  few  years  as  all  a  dream  ? 
He  had  come  into  Be.xinouth  unrecognised.  It  was  now  quite 
dark,  and  so  he  might  go  away  as  he  had  come,  and  no  one  be 
the  wiser  !  He  quickly  put  aside  the  thought,  however  ;  he  would 
be  a  coward  to  let  the  matter  rest  where  it  was.  Even  if  Madge 
was  lost  to  him,  it  would  be  some  satisfaction  to  get  at  the 
secret  of  their  separation,  and  expose  the  villainy  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

Turning  hastily  round,  he  strode  toward  the  town,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  he  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  Fred 
Lorrimer.  Fred  opened  the  door  himself,  his  mother  and  the 
servant  having  gone  to  bed. 

As  soon  as  the  light  from  the  hall  lamp  fell  upon  Frank's 
face,  he  started  back  in  surprise. 


"  Good  heavens,  Studley,  is  it  possible  ? "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Fred,"  Frank  said,  with  a  feeble  attempt 
at  a  laugh.     "  May  I  come  in  ?" 

"Come  in? — well,  yes.  It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  what 
account  you  have  to  give  of  yourself."  And  he  closed  the 
street  door  and  led  the  way  into  his  den. 

Frank  followed  with  an  uneasy  feeling  in  his  heart.  There 
was  a  lack  of  cordiality  in  his  friend's  manner,  a  tone  of  doubt 
or  suspicion  in  his  voice. 

"Take  that  easy-chair,"  Fred  said  abruptly.  "You  look 
tired.     Have  a  cigar  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks,  I  am  too  troubled  to  smoke.  I  want  to  talk. 
I  have  a  hundred  questions  to  ask  ?     Will  you  answer  me  ?" 

"  If  I  can.     Go  ahead." 

"  Well,  first  and  foremost :  Is  it  true  that  Madge  is  going 
to  be  married  ? " 

"  I  believe  so." 

"Soon?" 

"  So  it  is  commonly  reported." 

"  To  whom  ? " 

"  John  Sleeman." 

Frank  gave  a  loud  groan. 

"Why  groan,  man?"  said  Fred.  "You  flung  her  up  readily 
enough.     Why  should  you  begrudge  hera  good  husband  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  1  deserted  her  of  set  purpose?"  Frank  asked. 

"  Well,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion,"  Fred 
answered. 

"  But  might  I  not  be  the  victim  of  a  plot  ?" 

"  You  might  ;  but  the  evidence  does  not  point  that  way." 

"  What  evidence  ?  " 

"  Come,  man,  let's  have  no  bluff  of  that  kind.  Let's  deal 
with  facts.  You  raised  what  ready  cash  you  could,  and  cleared 
out  two  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  your  wedding.  For  more 
than  two  months  you  kept  dark.  Then  Jacob  Wherry  stumbled 
across  you  in  Drury  Lane,  with  a  young  woman  upon  your  arm, 
and  when  he  spoke  to  you  of  your  treatment  of  Madge,  you 
treated  the  matter  as  a  huge  joke,  and  mockingly  sent  her  your 
love.  After  that,  it  was  discovered  that  you  had  taken  a  post 
as  ship's  doctor  on  one  of  the  Australian  liners.  Since  when, 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  you  till  now.  How  can  you  get  over 
damning  evidence  like  that  ? " 

"  Wait  a  moment.  Did  Jacob  Wherry  say  he  saw  me  and 
spoke  to  me  in  Drury  Lane?" 

"  Most  certainly  he  did  ?" 

"  The  lying  scoundrel  !  Will  you  go  with  m£  to  his  house 
and  see  me  punch  the  lie  out  of  him  ? " 

"  Jacob  is  not  at  home.  I  believe  he  went  to  London  last 
week." 

Frank  groaned  again.  "  Look  here,  Fred,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  you  believed  in  me  once.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour 
of  listening  to  my  story  ?  I  have  only  my  bare  word  to  offer  ; 
I  have  no  proof  to  bring.  I  know  my  story  will  sound  incredible. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  it.  I  only  ask  you  as  an  old  friend 
to  listen  to  me." 

"  I  will  listen  with  pleasure.  If  you  can  e.xplain  your 
conduct  satisfactorily  I  shall  be  only  too  thankful.  I  believed 
in  you,  and  so  did  Madge,  up  to  the  time  of  Jacob  meeting  you 
in  London " 

"  Believe  me,  Fred,"  Frank  interposed,  "  I  have  not  been 
in  London.  The  story  of  Jacob  Wherry  is  a  foul  and  shameful 
invention— a  part  of  the  wicked  plot  that  shall  be  unravelled 
yet.  Now,  listen."  And,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  he  told 
all  the  story  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted. 

Fred  listened  without  speaking,  pulling  steadily  at  his  cigar 
all  the  while. 

When  Frank  had  finished,  there  was  silence  for  several 
seconds. 

"  If  your  story  is  true,"  Fred  said  at  length,  "there  ought  to 
be  some  means  of  verifying  it.  Moreover,  if  it  is  true,  those 
responsible  for  carrying  you  off  must  have  had  some  sufficient 
motive.  Now,  who  would  be  likely  to  gain  anything  by  getting 
you  out  of  the  way  ? " 

"  That  is  the  question  that  has  puzzled  me  from  the  first,' 
Frank  replied. 

"  You  say  that  the  sailor  told  you  that  the  man  who  acted 
as  a  decoy  was  called  Jacob  ? " 
"Yes." 
"And    Jacob    circulated    the    story  about    seeing   you  in 
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London.  15ut  Jacob  himself  had  no  interest  in  your  detention  ; 
therefore,  presuming  that  your  story  is  true,  Jacob  must  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  some  one." 

"  Precisely." 

Fred  pulled  vigorously  at  his  cigar  for  several  seconds.  "  I 
think  I  begin  to  see  daylight,"  he  said,  at  length. 

"  In  what  direction  ? "  Frank  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  would  prefer  not  to  say  just  at  present.  I  may  be  on 
the  wrong  scent  altogether.  Will  you  leave  the  matter  in 
my  hands?" 

"You  don't  think  my  old  steward  is  at  the  bottom  of  it .'" 

"  No,  I  don't ;  but  you  can  soon  find  out  for  yourself.  Go  to 
him  as  soon  as  you  can.  Drop  in  upon  him  unexpectedly  ; 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  let  me  know  the  result." 

"  Then  you  don't  advise  me  to  stay  in  liexmouth?" 

"  No  ;  go  away  at  once  by  the  night  mail.  You  say  no 
one  has  recognised  you  ? " 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Good.  It  is  better  ycur  presence  should  not  be  suspected. 
You  can  get  off  to-night  without  being  seen.  Leave  me  your 
address,  and  I  will  keep  you  posted  up.  Find  Madge  if  you 
can  ;  that  should  not  be  difficult.  They  will  be  staying  at  some 
hotel  within  a  mile  of  Temple  Bar,  depend  upon  it." 

"  But  if  she  is  pledged  to  marry  Sleeman ?" 

"  Man,  you  have  a  prior  claim." 

"lUit  she  may  not  believe  my  story." 

"  That  is  true  ;  you  must  run  the  risk  of  that.  She  may, 
however,  consent  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  until  you  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  verifying  your  statement." 

"  If  she  has  ceased  to  care  for  me,  she  will  not  trouble," 
Frank  said  gloomily. 

"  That  may  be  so  ;  but  the  plot  is  worth  unravelling,  never- 
theless.    As  a  lawyer,  I  am  deeply  interested." 

"  And  you  believe  my  story  ? " 

"  Well,"  Fred  answered,  speaking  slowly,  "  I  am  strongly 
tempted  to  believe  it,  at  any  rate  ;  you  see,  I  am  prejudiced  in 
your  favour.     But,  let  me  tell  you,  I   don't  think  any  jury  in 


England  would  credit  it  for  a  moment  j  you  see,  you  haven't 
a  tittle  of  evidence  to  offer.  On  the  face  of  it,  your  story  is 
about  as  clumsy  as  it  well  can  \x." 

"  I  know  it  I— I  know  it  !"  Frank  said,  pushing  his  fingers 
through  his  hair.  "  The  utter  lack  of  motive  is  the  damning 
thing." 

"  Exactly ;  and  even  if  we  could  put  our  finger  on  some 
one  who  would  be  interested  in  your  absence,  how  are  we  to 
find  out  if,  or  no,  he  conspired  to  get  you  out  of  the  way.  You 
say  your  keeper's  name  was  Spring,  the  captain's  name  Bender, 
the  owners'  names  Brown,  Brown  &  Co.  What  proof  have  you 
that  all  these  names  are  not  fictitious  ?  Then  you  say  the  name 
of  the  vessel  was  the  Beagle  ;  well,  she  may  have  been  re- 
christened,  by  this  time,  if  the  lieat^le  everAvas  her  name.  I 
tell  you,  Studley,  the  whole  business  has  been  very  neatly  done." 

"  I  am  conscious  of  that,  Fred  — no  one  more  so.  But  you 
may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  Wherry  holds  the  secret." 

"That  may  be  ;  and  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  keep  it. 
No,  no  ;  you  will  get  nothing  out  of  Jacob,  unless  he  can  be 
caught  off  his  guard." 

Frank  sighed.  "  This  stater  of  utter  helplessness,"  he  said, 
"  is  intolerable." 

"  Don't  talk  about  utter  helplessness,  man,"  Fred  said  cheer- 
fully. "  Your  first  business  is  to  find  Madge,  and,  if  possible, 
prevent  the  wedding.  She  has  no  liking  for  Sleeman.  I  believe 
she  would  almost  as  soon  die  as  marry  him.  But  she  has  been 
forced  into  it." 

"  I  understand.  Her  father  is  poor,  and  Sleeman  is  rich  ; 
and  Madge  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  family." 

"  Exactly." 

"  By  heavens,  Fred,  we  shall  see."  And  he  started  to  his 
feet  and  began  to  button  his  coat. 

"  The  train  is  not  due  for  thirty-five  minutes  yet,"  Fred  said. 
"  Come  into  the  dining-room,  and  I  will  get  you  something 
to  eat." 

At  11.50  Frank  stepped  into  the  train  unrecognised  by  any 
one,  and  was  quickly  speeding  through  the  night  towards  London. 


{To  be  continued) 


The  Great  Misunderstood 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  L.  WATKINSON 


"  He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness ;  and  when  we  shall  see  Hi 

IT  is  no  exceptional  thing  that  great  merit  should 
lie  ignored  or  misunderstood.  Children  sometimes 
grievously  fail  to  appreciate  the  love  and  devotion  of  the 
noblest  parents.  One  day,  perhaps,  they  will  wake  ;  but 
for  the  time  being  they  are  mysteriously  blind  to  the  great 
merit  that  is  so  close  to  them.  When  a  great  genius  comes, 
his  neighbours  often  fail  to  understand  him.  The  Cumber- 
land peasantry  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  Wordsworth,  and 
the  Freshwater  rustics  did  not  think  much  of  Tennyson,  and 
a  whole  generation  is  sometimes  unconscious  of  its  great 
saints.  The  inventors,  the  scientists,  the  poets,  whose  fame 
will  last  as  long  as  the  world — they  were  misunderstood  and 
rejected  by  their  generation. 

But  the  great  Misunderstood  is  Jesus  Christ.  Often 
the  world  has  not  known  its  greatest  men,  but  once  it  did 
not  know  the  greatest  Man  of  all.  And  when  the  Light 
shone  in  darkness,  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not. 
The  Old  Testament  gave  a  picture  of  the  Messiah  that 
you  would  have  fancied  could  scarcely  have  been  mistaken 
when  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  but  it  was  mistaken.  I 
read  the  other  day  of  a  journalist  in  New  York  who,  from 
mere  book  knowledge,  gave  an  accurate  and  brilliant  de- 
scription of  a  rare  flower  that  he  had  never  seen,  and  when 
a  little  time  after  some  florist  showed  him  a  specimen  of 
this  blossom,  he  did  not  know  it.  And  so  the  Old  Testa- 
ment gave  a  sharp  and  impressive  picture  of  the  Rose  of 
Sharon,  and  yet  when  the  Jews  saw  it  they  did  not  know  it 


m,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him." — Is.\.  liii.  2. 

and  trampled  it  under  foot.  "Ah  !"  you  say,  "  but  if  that 
generation  did  not  appreciate  Jesus  Christ,  to-day  if  great 
men  came  we  should  appreciate  them."  Do  not  you 
mistake.  We  never  know  the  great  men  when  we  meet 
them  in  the  street.  If  Demosthenes  were  to  come  back, 
if  he  were  to  speak  in  Westminster  and  his  speeches  were 
reported  in  the  morning  papers,  I  tell  you  you  would  begin 
to  skip  them.  If  Shakespeare  were  amongst  us  to-day, 
you  would  mistake  his  magic  mirror  for  a  bit  of  common 
looking-glass.  If  Milton  were  here,  your  critics  would 
declare  that  his  golden  trumpet  was  brass.  If  St.  Paul  or 
St.  Chrysostom  had  been  elected  by  this  church  as  its 
pastor,  it  would  not  have  been  long  before  some  people 
would  have  been  getting  together  quietly  in  a  corner  and 
saying  that  a  change  was  desirable.  No,  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
appreciated  by  multitudes  to-day.  When  they  see  Him 
there  is  no  beauty  that  they  should  desire  Him.  The 
grandeur  of  His  chanicter  does  not  appeal  to  them.  His 
magnanimous  career  does  not  impress  them.  His  gracious 
doctrine  elicits  from  them  no  sympathetic  response.  He 
is  to  them  without  form  or  comeliness.  To-day  He  is 
ignored,  rejected.  Men  crucify  afresh  the  Son  of  God 
and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame. 

Now,  I  shall  for  a  moment  or  two  ask  how  it  is  that  we 
fail  to  appreciate  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ ;  how  it  is  that 
some  men  remain  blind  to  His  unutterable  greatness  and 
mission  and  merit.     And  I  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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you  fail  to  see  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  whenever  you 
approach  Him  in  a  carnal  spirit.  The  greatness  of  Christ 
is  not  the  greatness  that  appeals  to  the  senses;  not  the 
glory  of  greatness,  or  of  opulence,  or  of  taste.  Mind,  you 
must  never  set  Jesus  Christ  down  as  an  ascetic,  never  set 
Him  down  as  a  Stoic.  A  catholic  life  of  pure,  full  pleasure 
has  the  entire  sanction  of  Christianity.  And  Jesus  Christ 
must  never  be  looked  upon  as  a  Stoic  on  the  one  side,  as 
He  must  never  be  looked  upon  as  an  ascetic  on  the  other. 
But  if  you  come  to  Jesus  Christ  to  find  in  Him  what 
gratifies  the  senses,  you  must  miss  His  intrinsic  merit.  He 
has  none  of  the  pomp  of  kingliness,  none  of  the  arrogance 
of  the  conqueror,  none  of  the  splendour  of  the  rich,  none 
of  the  elegance  of  the  aesthete,  none  of  the  roses  of  pleasure. 
And  if  a  man  comes  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  mere  sensuous 
mood,  he  must  miss  His  singular  merit.  My  brethren,  if 
you  want  a  man  who  lives  in  king's  palaces,  if  you  want 
one  whose  raiment  is  of  soft  clothing,  if  you  want  one 
who  comes  with  the  shows  of  taste,  you  must  be  disappointed 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Dear  brothers,  let  us  acknowledge  it.  Our 
Master  is  a  sorry  figure  by  the  side  of  the  great  glittering 
shapes  that  captivate  mankind.  Jesus  Christ  is  pale  and 
sickly  by  the  side  of  appetite.  He  is  a  dwarf  if  you 
measure  by  greatness.  When  you  see  Him  mixing  with 
the  splendid  rich.  He  is  little  better  than  a  pauper.  He 
looks  sad  by  the  side  of  laughter,  and  when  He  passes 
through  the  museums  of  art  He  is  a  mere  rustic.  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  a  great  shape  if  you  look  at  Him  with  the 
carnal  eye,  and  that  is  the  reason  to-day  why  Christ  has  no 
attraction  for  multitudes  of  men.  They  live  in  the  sphere 
of  the  senses.  Their  realities  are  taste,  wealth,  indulgence, 
and  Jesus  Christ  has  no  form  nor  comeliness,  and  when 
they  have  seen  Him  there  is  no  beauty  that  they  should 
desire  Him. 

And  again,  you  are  sure  to  be  disappointed  with  Jesus 
Christ  if  you  come  to  Him  in  an  intellectual  spirit.  The 
greatness  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  intellectual.  Let  us  say 
it.  Mind,  the  intellectual  power  of  Jesus  Christ  was  really 
immense  ;  but  we  never  think  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  philoso- 
pher; we  never  think  of  Him  as  we  do  of  Plato  and 
Socrates  and  Aristotle.  His  greatness  is  not  the  greatness 
of  the  poet ;  we  never  think  of  Him  as  we  think  of  Homer 
or  Virgil.  His  greatness  is  not  the  greatness  of  a  scientist — 
we  never  think  of  Him  as  we  do  of  Lucretius;  or  the 
greatness  of  literature — we  never  think  of  Him  as  we  do  of 
Plutarch  ;  or  the  greatness  of  oratory— we  never  think  of 
Him  as  we  do  of  Demosthenes.  Oh  no  ;  Christ  was  a 
Master  in  reasoning,  He  was  an  Artist  in  words.  He  was  an 
intellectual  Genius  ;  but,  after  all.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
intellectual  circle.  He  belonged  to  another  circle,  quite 
distinct.  Not  that  Jesus  Christ  does  not  sympathise  with 
intellect,  not  that  Christianity  is  opposed  to  reason  and 
logic  and  literature  and  eloquence  ;  but  if  you  want  learning, 
philosophy,  literature,  taste  and  come  to  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
great  Shape  to  satisfy  you,  I  tell  you,  you  will  find  Him 
without  form  and  comeliness,  and  then  you  say  there  is  no 
beauty  that  you  should  desire  Him. 

And  there  is  another  party  that  is  always  disappointed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  is  the  party  that  comes  to  Jesus 
Christ  with  a  secular  temper.  Why  did  not  the  Jews 
understand  Him?  Because  the  Jews  approached  the 
Messiah  in  a  secular  temper  ;  sought  in  Him  for  a  great 
politician  ;  sought  in  Him  One  who  would  improve  their 
material  condition  and  resources  and  liberty — and  therefore 
they  were  disappointed  in  Him.  There  was  no  beauty  that 
they  should  desire  Him.  And  I  say  today  there  are  men 
like  that :  they  are  disappointed  in  Jesus  Christ  because  he 


does  not  come  as  One  who  is  to  give  us  material  advantages, 
political  philosophy.  He  does  not  come  to  us  as  One  who 
is  to  improve  our  terrestrial  condition.  He  saw  a  great 
spiritual  universe,  and  to-day  Art  is  discontented  with  Christ 
very  often  because  He  put  the  emphasis  on  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  whereas  the  artist  often  puts  it  on  the  loveliness  of 
form  and  colour.  Socialism  is  disappointed  with  Jesus 
Christ  because  He  does  not  bring  simply  material  advan- 
tages ;  and  Science  is  disappointed  in  Jesus  Christ  because 
Science  often  will  not  recognise  anything  beyond  this 
tangible  universe.  And  if  you  come  to  Jesus  Christ  in  that 
spirit  He  is  not  much.  He  would  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  dividing  of  property,  and  He  would  not  touch 
those  questions  which  were  simply  political  and  material. 
Not  that  Christianity  has  not  had  influence  there  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  sphere  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  tell  you,  you  have  a 
striking  illustration  of  that  if  you  look  at  Auguste  Comte, 
the  founder  of  Positivism.  Most  men  see  something  admir- 
able in  Jesus  Christ ;  most  men  find  a  great  deal  that  is 
wonderful  and  admirable  in  Jesus  Christ;  but  that  great 
man — for  great  man  he  was — saw  no  beauty  in  the  Nazarene. 
Look  into  the  calendar  of  Positivism  ;  it  is  a  most  instructive 
document.  There  are  all  sorts  of  names  in  it,  by  the  way, 
names  like  Plato  and  Homer,  right  down  to  Fenimore 
Cooper  !  "  Well,"  you  say,  "  I  do  not  know  Fenimore 
Cooper."  Why,  he  was  a  novelist.  But  it  has  got  all  these 
great  names,  from  Homer  perhaps  on  the  top,  down  to 
Fenimore  Cooper,  but  it  has  not  a  place  for  Jesus  Christ. 
In  the  calendar  of  Positivism  that  Name  is  absolutely 
ignored.  A  name,  a  great  name,  for  each  day  in  the  year, 
but  no  day  for  the  recognition  of  Jesus  Christ !  And  Comte 
says  of  Jesus  Christ  that  He  was  simply  one  of  many 
adventurers !  How  does  it  come  to  pass  that  that 
Adventurer  has  lifted  up  His  head  in  glory  and  to-day 
rules  Christendom  that  He  first  made  ?  How  that  comes  to 
pass  does  not  appear.  Says  Comte,  He  was  one  of  many 
adventurers,  and  there  is  no  single  day  in  the  365  that  is 
appointed  for  your  Master.  There  are  obscure  men,  like 
Fenimore  Cooper,  and  there  is  many  a  Barabbas,  but  he 
was  content  that  the  Jews  should  crucify  Jesus.  Why,  how 
is  it  that  great  man  overlooked  Jesus  ?  Because  his  eye  was 
full  of  dust.  Positivism  can  only  see  the  surface  ;  Jesus 
Christ  recognises  the  unfathomable  spirit  that  is  in  a  man 
and  the  eternity  that  broods  over  him,  and  Comte  could  not 
understand  the  spirituality  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  I  tell  you,  if 
you  come  to  Christ  for  politics,  if  you  come  to  Christ  for 
property,  if  you  come  to  Christ  for  any  of  the  things  that 
belong  to  the  sphere  of  time  and  sense  only,  you  will  not 
understand  Him  ;  because  first  of  all  he  speaks  to  the  soul  of 
man,  and  it  is  only  as  we  recognise  Him  as  a  great  spiritual 
Teacher  that  He  appeals  to  us,  that  we  understand  His 
message.  As  to  them  that  believe  in  no  reality  except 
houses  and  money,  and  what  shall  we  eat,  and  what  shall 
we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed,  such  men 
are  always  disappointed  in  Jesus  Christ.  To  them  He  is 
without  form  and  comeliness,  and  if  ever  they  see  Him  there 
is  no  beauty  that  they  should  desire  Him. 

And  let  me  say  this  too — there  is  another  man  who 
never  will  understand  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  is  the  con- 
ventional religionist.  The  men  who  were  most  blind  to 
Jesus  Christ  in  a  blind  generation  were  the  Pharisees.  Who 
is  so  blind  as  the  perfect  ?  That  passage  found  a  striking 
illustration  in  the  blindness  of  the  Pharisees  to  the  moral 
grandeur  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  not  anything  that 
blinds  a  man  more  to  the  splendour  of  Jesus  Christ  than 
mere  orthodoxy.  Superficialities  of  morality,  mechanical 
Churchmanship,  are  the  things  that  blind  to  His  intrinsic 
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greatness.     Why,  some  fifty  years  ago  there  was  born  in 

France  the  peasant-painter  Millet.      He  was  not  recognised 

as  a  master.     His  great  opponents  really  were  found  in  the 

[professors  of  Art.     The  French  Academy  would  not  look  at 

f  him.    Nobody  would  buy  a  picture,  and  in  no  splendid  place 

would  they  hang  one.     He  was  without  form  or  comelines.s, 

and   when  they  saw  him  there  was  no  beauty  that  they 

(should   desire   him.      To-day   his    pictures   fetch   tens   of 

[thousands    of   pounds    when   they  are   put   up    for    sale. 

[Every  one   knows    "  The   Angelus,"   I   was   going    to  say 

Ithroughout  the  planet,  and  his  pictures,  they  are  the  very 

jwels  of  the  galleries  where  they  hang.     But  the  critics, 

fthe  professors,   the  academic  masters,  they  did  not  know 

[him    twenty-five  years   ago.     The   fact  was   they  had   got 

lotions  of  their  own.     They  were  conventional,  they  were 

Ithe  victims  of  tradition  ;  and  when  a  new,  splendid  shape 

[came  from  God,  they  did  not  know  him.    And  it  was  just  the 

ime  with  Jesus  Christ.     One  came  from  God.     The  men 

[who  were  the  most  blind   to   His  glory  were  the  Pharisees, 

[the  ethical  and  doctrinal  authorities  of  the  times  ;  and  I  tell 

[you,  you  will  miss  the  glory  of  Jesus  Christ  if  you  come  to 

l.Him  in  that  spirit.    Jesus  Christ  is  more,  a  great  deal  more, 

lian  a  guide  to  etiquette.     He  is  a  great  deal  more  than 

master  of  ceremonies.     He  is  a  great  deal  more  than 

Ian  authority  in  ecclesiastical  law.      He  is  a  great  deal  more 

[than  a  supporter  of  mere  orthodoxy.     Jesus  Christ  came 

[with  a  far  deeper  spirit  and  with  a  far  loftier  message,  and  any 

^man  who  comes  to  Christ  as  a  conventional   moralist,  any 

nan  who  comes  to  Christ  as  an  orthodox  thinker,  any  man 

fwho  comes  to  Christ  as  a  mere  guide  to  ecclesiastical  order 

or  to  any   social  proprieties,  will  be  disappointed  in  Him. 

[He  will  have  no  form  nor  comeliness,  no  beauty  that  they 

'  should  desire  Him. 

Well,  you  say,  how  do  you  get  at  the  grandeur  of 
Christ  ?  I  tell  you  a  man  always  sees  the  beauty  of  Jesus 
Christ  just  as  a  man  recognises  the  great  needs  of  the  soul. 
The  great  needs  of  the  soul :  what  are  they  ?  God.  If 
you  are  feeling  for  God,  if  haply  you  may  find  Him,  I 
predict  Jesus  Christ  will  soon  become  precious  to  you, 
for  we  behold  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Does  any  man  say,  "  My  heart  and  my  flesh 
cry  out  after  the  living  God — the  God  of  love,  of 
truth,  of  righteousness "  ?  Then,  I  say,  that  man  will 
soon  discover  the  unexampled  glory  and  preciousness 
of  Jesus  Christ.  "Show  us  the  Father."  Said  Jesus 
Christ,    '•  He  that   hath  seen  Me   hath   seen  the  Father." 


The  great  needs  of  the  soul :  what  are  they  ?  When  a 
man  feels  sin,  when  a  man  feels  the  consciousness  of 
profound  failure,  when  a  man  knows  that  he  is  a  sinner 
i)efore  heaven — that  is  the  man  who  is  likely  to  see  the 
glory  of  Christ.  Simon  the  Pharisee  could  not  see  the 
glory  of  Christ,  but  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  did.  The 
high  priest  could  not  see  the  glory  of  Christ,  but  the  thief 
on  the  cross  did.  And  1  tell  you,  when  a  man  recognises 
the  burden  and  the  tyranny  and  the  peril  of  sin,  he  is  ready 
to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lamb  of  God  which  takeih  away 
the  sin  of  the  world.  The  great  need  of  the  soul :  it  is 
the  need  of  Christ.  He  inspires  it,  and  if  a  man  is  seeking 
for  strength  to  live  a  new  life,  he  will  find  that  strength  in 
Jesus  Christ.  But  it  is  the  sense  of  need  that  interprets 
Jesus  Christ — not  the  sense  of  intellectual  need  or  of 
terrestrial  need,  but  the  need  of  God,  the  need  of  pardon, 
the  need  of  grace  to  renew,  the  need  of  hope  in  a  greater 
life.  And  just  as  a  man  feels  these  great  needs  of  the  soul 
does  Christ  grow  in  his  eye  in  beauty  and  in  preciousness. 
Why,  you  know,  when  you  do  not  want  a  lawyer,  when 
everything  is  going  on  handsomely  with  you,  what  fun  you 
make  of  a  lawyer  !  There  is  a  tree  you  find  in  Australia 
which  they  call  the  lawyer's  tree,  for  they  say  every  time 
you  touch  it  you  bleed.  But  get  into  trouble,  and  an 
eloquent  advocate  pleads  for  you  in  the  court,  and  your  life 
depends  on  his  pleading.  He  has  become  a  grand  shape 
to  you  then  ;  you  have  seen  the  beauty  you  desire  then. 
And  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  doctor.  What  fun  we 
make  of  the  doctor  when  we  are  ail  right !  We  have 
always  got  a  little  bit  of  satire  for  him.  But  when  you 
have  arrived  at  death's  door,  and  you  see  the  strong  man 
step  into  the  room,  I  tell  you  it  is  as  if  you  had  seen  an 
angel.  It  is  the  sense  of  need.  And  when  a  man  feels 
the  need  of  God,  the  need  of  purity,  the  need  of  hope,  he 
knows  the  glory,  the  fitness,  the  preciousness  of  Jesus 
Christ.  What  do  you  think  of  Him?  Is  He  your  wisdom, 
your  strength,  your  righteousness,  your  redemption?  The 
sphere  of  the  brain  does  not  belong  to  Him,  the  sphere  of 
politics  is  not  His  sphere,  the  .sphere  of  taste  is  not  His 
sphere,  but  the  sphere  of  the  heart  that  belongs  to  Him  ; 
and  if  you  want  growth,  if  you  want  light,  if  you  want 
grace,  if  you  want  hope.  He  is  the  fairest  among  ten 
thousand  and  the  altogether  wise.  O  Lord  Jesus,  open 
our  eyes  that  we  may  see  Thy  glory,  our  hearts  that  we 
may  taste  Thy  love,  our  lives  that  we  may  show  forth  Thy 
praise  ! 


His  D.S.O. 


BY   MARGARET    LYLE 


YOU  know  how  it  is  with  us,"  Edgar's  mother  said  to  him 
sadly.  "  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  go  into  the  Army ;  we 
have  no  money.  You  can't  have  the  necessary  education  ;  and  if 
you  could,  what  is  to  become  of  us  meanwhile?— I  will  not  say 
of  me  ;  but  your  sister— she  has  not  health  or  strength  to  work. 
It  breaks  my  heart,  dear  lad  ;  but  I  am  helpless." 

"  Hush  !  mother  dear  :"  Edgar  Dane  choked  down  the  sob 
in  his  throat,  and  straightened  himself.  "  It  is  selfish  of  me  to 
fret.     I'll  never  do  it  again — I  promise  you  I  " 

He  looked  very  brave  and  strong  as  he  spoke,  and  thought— 
but,  being  a  boy,  did  not  say  — that  one  might  be  a  soldier 
without  using  sword  or  bayonet,  and  fight  a  harder  battle  than 
was  fought  at  Hlenheini  or  Waterloo  ;  for  it  was  bitterness  to 
liini  to  be  forced  to  give  up  his  cherished  dream  of  going  into 


the  Army.  He  must  go  into  a  city  office  and  work  as  a  clerk 
to  keep  his  mother  and  almost  invalid  sister,  and  be  thankful 
that  the  opportunity  was  placed  in  his  way.  His  father's  old 
friend  offered  young  Dane  the  position— he  could  do  no  more  ; 
at  any  rate,  no  more  could  be  expected  of  him,  and  it  must  not 
be  declined.  Edgar  would  have  entered  the  Army  as  a  ranker, 
were  he  free  ;  but  he  was  not  free.  His  pay  as  a  private  would 
not  keep  those  dependent  upon  him  ;  his  pay  as  a  clerk  would 
keep  them  in  something  approaching  to  comfort. 

So  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  army  that  fights  silent  battles, 
that  crushes  down  hopes,  ambitions,  aspiration,  under  the  iron 
heel  of  duty  ;  the  army  that  endures  and  suffers  in  silence,  for 
whom  there  are  no  Victoria  Crosses,  no  mention  in  despatches, 
no  cheering  multitudes  to  acclaim,  no  bright  eyes   to   behold 
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and  bright  medals  to  wear  ;  soldiers  whose  reward  is  not  of 
earth,  whose  laurels  are  placed  on  their  brows  by  immortal 
Hands. 

But  Edgar  was  human,  and  often  the  battle  seemed  more 
than  his  strength  could  sustain.  He  was  a  born  soldier,  and 
he  had  to  plod  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  city,  to  sit  for 
hours  in  a  stuffy  office,  and  cast  up  figures  and  write  letters 
about  bales  of  merchandise  and  "consignments,"  and  all  the 
"jargon,"  as  he  called  it,  of  commerce,  when  he  longed  to  be 
studying  tactics,  joining  in  manoeuvres,  and  doing  all  things 
that  were  the  very  antithesis  of  his  present  employment.  There 
was  no  gruff,  but  kind  and  wealthy,  old  general — as  there  are  in 
novels — to  find  him  out,  declare  the  country  could  not  afford  to 
lose  him,  and  undertake  his  education,  as  well  as  endow  those 
for  whom  he  had  to  work.  He  went  on  his  way  unknown, 
unsought.  He  tried  not  to  repine  ;  he  tried  always  to  wear  a 
cheerful  face  at  home  and  "  keep  a  stiff  upper-lip,"  however 
much  he  might  suffer  in  secret.  But  his  mother  and  sister 
were  not  deceived  ;  they  saw  with  the  keen  eyes  of  women — and 
women  who  loved  him. 

"  Edgar  is  eating  his  heart  out,"  Agnes  Dane  said  one  day, 
as  she  picked  up  a  book  on  tactics  which  her  brother  had  been 
reading.  "  I  believe  he  knows  more  about  soldiering  than  he 
does  about  his  work." 

The  head  of  his  room  told  him  the  same  one  day  when  poor 
Edgar  made  a  huge  mistake  in  his  figures. 

"You'll  never  be  any  good  in  the  city,"  said  the  chief  clerk 
severely.  "  After  two  years  in  the  office  you  make  a  mistake 
that  any  schoolboy  would  avoid.  Your  head  is  always  running 
on  Army  matters,  Mr.  Dane." 

It  was  true,  and  Edgar  knew  it  ;  yet  he  thought  he  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  his  master-passion  to  himself.  They 
had  found  him  out,  however — as,  indeed,  they  were  bound  to 
do — and  he  could  only  promise  amendment,  and  go  home  in  a 
kind  of  despair.  He  was  a  selfish  brute,  he  told  himself ;  he 
would  lose  his  berth  one  day,  and  then  what  must  become  of 
these  two  who  depended  upon  him  ? 

He  grew  thin  and  white.  No  wonder  !  The  work  did  not 
agree  with  him  physically,  but  it  was  the  mental  strain  that 
chiefly  told  upon  him.  But  he  struggled  on,  battling  against 
weariness  and  lassitude— fighting  the  air,  as  it  often  seemed  to 
him.  Duty  is  sometimes  very  bitter  bread  to  eat — more  bitter 
than  flesh  and  blood  can  swallow  ;  yet  if  the  young  soldier  was 
beaten  to  his  knees,  he  rose  again,  for  he  was  not  fighting  in 
his  own  strength  ;  and  though  his  mother  said  little,  he  felt, 
by  the  look  in  her  eyes  sometimes,  by  the  very  way  she  kissed 
him,  that  she  knew  and  understood.  It  helped  to  brace  him 
to  bear  his  burden,  striving  against  rebellion  ;  for  how  these 
women  must  suflfer  who  knew  the  depth  of  his  suffering  and  all 
that  he  was  yielding  up  for  their  sakes  ! 

An  epoch  in  Edgar's  life  was  when  he  was  able  to  join  the 
Volunteers.  All  the  employes  of  the  firm  in  which  he  was 
joined,  and  as  the  heads  of  the  house  contributed  generously 
to  the  expenses,  young  Dane  felt  he  might  so  far  indulge  his 
ineradicable  love  for  soldiering.  His  mother  sighed  when, 
with  kindling  eye  and  quivering  breath,  he  told  her  of  the  plan, 
and  eagerly  demonstrated  the  small  claims  that  would  be  made 
on  his  purse  ;  but  she  did  not  oppose  him. 

"  1  had  begun  to  hope,"  see  said  to  Agnes  afterwards,  "  that 
he  was  beginning  to  get  reconciled  ;  and  this  volunteering  will 
rouse  up  all  the  old  longings." 

Agnes  shook  her  fair  head,  and  smiled  sadly. 

"  He  is  not  more  reconciled,  mother,"  she  said  ;  "he  has 
only  learned  to  hide  his  feelings  better,  and  be  more  resigned 
to  do  the  right  thing  ;  but  he'll  be  happier  for  having  some 
outlet  for  a  passion  that  is  part  of  himself.  It  will  do  him  good, 
too;  he  is  so  thin  and'white.  You  may  be  sure,"  and  the 
sister's  face  flushed  proudly,  "  that  Edgar  will  soon  be  one  of 
the  best  men  in  the  corps." 

And  she  was  right.  There  are  born  soldiers  as  there  are 
born  artists  and  poets,  and  Edgar  was  a  soldier  from  his  cradle. 
In  a  few  months  he  left  behind  men  who  were  his  seniors, 
and  had  been  Volunteers  before.  He  was  soon  a  crack  shot, 
and  his  general  marked  ability  quickly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  commanding  officer — a  Colonel  of  Regulars. 

"Why  weren't  you  in  the  Army,  Dane  ?"  he  said  one  day. 
"  You've  no  business  quill-driving." 


Edgar  flushed.  "  I  had  to,  sir,"  he  replied  quickly.  "  1 
couldn't  afford  the  Army." 

"Hm  !  That's  a  pity.  If  you'd  gone  into  the  ranks,  you'd 
soon  have  risen — though  I  don't  usually  favour  a  gentleman 
going  as  a  private  ;  still,  there  is  sometimes  no  other  way. 
Your  people  didn't  care  for  it,  maybe  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  Edgar  answered,  in  the  same  quiet  way  ;  "  it 
wasn't  that.     I'd  a  mother  and  sister  to  keep." 

"  Hm  ! "  said  the  Colonel  again.  He  looked  at  the  young 
man  keenly ;  then  a  very  soft,  tender  light  came  into  his  eyes. 
He  laid  his  hands  on  the  young  man's  broad  shoulder.  "  I 
fancy  you've  been  a  soldier,  Dane,"  he  said  a  little  huskily, 
"though  you've  never  flashed  a  sword  yet." 

The  days  came  when  there  were  rumours  of  war,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  to  South  Africa ;  and  Edgar's  soul  leaped 
within  him,  and,  like  the  war-horse,  he  scented  the  battle,  and 
was  mad  to  be  in  the  fray  ;  but  it  was  not  for  him  !  War  was 
declared  ;  troops  marched  out  amid  wild  scenes  of  enthusiasm  ; 
battles  were  won  and  lost ;  and  still  Edgar  Dane  plodded  at  his 
desk,  and  tried  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience. 

One  evening,  when  he  came  home,  his  sister  saw  that 
something  unusual  had  happened  ;  but  she  said  nothing  until 
he  had  finished  his  supper — and  a  poor  supper  it  was,  though 
he  strove  for  her  sake  to  eat.  Mrs.  Dane  was  lying  down  with 
a  headache,  so  brother  and  sister  were  alone. 

She  rose  and  knelt  down  by  him. 

"What  is  it,  Edgar?"  she  said  gently.  "What  has 
happened  ? " 

Then  he  bowed  his  head  down  on  her  shoulder,  and  his 
strong  frame  shook  with  sobs  that  would  not  be  kept  back. 

"  I  have  prayed  for  strength  to  bear  it,  Agnes,"  he  whispered 
at  last,  folding  the  loved  sister  very  close  to  his  heart.  "The 
Volunteers  are  going  out — haven't  you  heard  ?" 

"  No  !  Oh  I  Edgar,  it  is  hard  for  you  !  Can  nothing  be 
done  ? " 

"  Hush  !  dear — no,  nothing."  He  lifted  his  head  and  tried 
to  smile.  "You  broke  me  up.  I  ought  to  have  been  braver. 
I'm  a  poor  soldier,  after  all  I" 

"  I  could  not  be  prouder  of  you,"  she  said,  "if  your  breast 
were  ablaze  with  medals." 

But,  as  Edgar  said,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  The 
employer,  like  most  others,  would  keep  open  his  clerks'  berths 
for  them.  "  But  meanwhile,"  said  young  Dane,  "  what  is  to 
become  of  my  mother  and  sister?" 

"  Not  going  !  "  cried  the  Colonel,  when  he  heard.  "  Non- 
sense, Dane  !  I  counted  upon  you.  Something  must  be 
managed." 

"  I  don't  know  what  can  be,  sir." 

"We'll  see — we'll  see  !  I'll  have  a  talk  with  your  chief,  and 
between  us  we'll  arrange  it. — Men  like  that  don't  grow  on  every 
tree  ! "  said  the  Colonel  to  himself. 

And  in  a  day  or  two  Edgar  heard  the  result.  His  employer 
and  his  Colonel  together  undertook  to  provide  for  his  dear  ones 
during  his  absence  ;  and  if  he  should  fall — "  Well,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  I've  made  a  provisional  settlement  on  them— for,  you 
see,  I  might  get  shot  too  1 " 

"  I  don't  deserve  it  ! — I  don't  deserve  it !  "  Edgar  almost 
sobbed,  kneeling  at  his  sister's  feet,  and  hiding  his  face  in  her 
lap  ;  "  but  oh  1  Agnes,  I'm  nearly  mad  with  joy  I  " 

"  I  think  you  do  deserve  it,"  she  said  softly.  "  You  have 
earned  your  freedom,  Edgar." 

So  Edgar  Dane  marched  out  with  the  brave  band  of 
Volunteers  who  gave  so  good  an  account  of  themselves  on  many 
historic  scenes,  and  the  women  at  home  watched  and  prayed. 
But  his  name  came  to  the  fore.  He  so  distinguished  himself 
that  he  was  offered  a  commission  in  the  regular  army  ;  and  he 
accepted  it.  He  came  home  bronzed,  stalwart,  and  a  D.S.O. 
"  A  young  officer,"  said  a  great  Commander-in-Chief,  not  wont 
to  be  lavish  in  praise,  "  who  has  markedly  distinguished 
himself,  and  is  destined  to  rise  to  very  high  positions."  Such 
commendation  from  such  a  man  was  worth  years  of  pain  to 
earn  them. 

"  But  you  won  your  Distinguished  Service  Order  long  ago," 
said  Agnes,  as  mother  and  sister  clung  about  the  young  soldier — 
"you  won  it  in  the  city,  at  the  desk." 

"  I  only  did  my  duty,"  he  answered  ;  "  what  more  or  less 
can  a  soldier  do  ?  " 
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The  Sufferings  of  Christ 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  H.  JOWETT,  M.A. 


HOW  did  the  Lord  endure  His  sufferings?     "  IVAen 
Ht  was  reviled y  He  reviled  not  again."     The  bitter 
attack  was  not  creative  of  bitter  retaliation.     The  hurled 
venom  did  not  poison  His  springs.     Amid  the  environing 
bitterness  the  Man  of  Nazareth  remained  sweet.     I  have 
sometimes   heard   bitter   retaliation   justified   on   the   plea 
that    even    the    sweetest   milk   will    turn    sour   under   the 
influence   of  a   prolonged   storm.     I  am   doubtful   of  the 
accuracy  of  the  physical   analogy,  but  I  am  confident  of 
the   inaccuracy  of  the  spiritual    inference.     It   is   possible 
for  "  the  milk   of  human  kindness "  to  be  kept   sweet   in 
the  most  tempestuous  weather.     "When   He  was  reviled, 
He  reviled  not  again."     Is  the  example  too  remote  ?    Come 
down  then  from  the  high,   cool  altitudes  of  the  Master's 
abode,  and  let  us  see  if  the  milk  can  be  kept  sweet  in 
the  presumably  more  sultry  vales  of  common  men.     Here 
a  man  with  a  stormy,  tempestuous  life^"  in  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent.  .  .  .  Of  the  Jews  five 
times    received    I    forty    stripes    save    one.      Thrice    was 
I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned  ...  in  weariness 
and  painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst, 
in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."      Did  the  milk 
keep   sweet  ?     All    these   things   he  suffered   of  the   Jews. 
When  he  was  reviled,  did  he  revile  again?     "  I  could  wish 
myself  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh."     "  My  heart's   desire  and   prayer 
to  God  for  Israel   is,  that  they  may  be  saved."     I  thought 
that  out  of  the  heart  of  the  tempest  I  might  hear  the  angry 
shout  of  retaliation,  instead  of  which  I  hear  a  sweet  and 
self-forgetful  prayer,   sounding  like  silvery  village  bells  in 
a  night   of  storm.     The   spirit   was   not   embittered ;   the 
milk  was  not  soured.     The  Apostle  was  just  the  Master 
over  again.     "  IVhen  He  was  reviled,  He  threatened  not." 
There  was  no  violent  menace  in  the  Master's  life.     There 
was  no  dark,  fateful  hinting  of  a  day  of  vengeance.     There 
was  no  sullen,   angry  biding  of  His  time   for  the   season 
of  retaliation.     He   remained   quiet,    unembittered,    sweet, 
Tnd  "committed  Himself, ^^  in  happy  confidence,  and  with 
ver-increasing  assurance,  "to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously." 
Such  was  the  Suflerer,  such  were  His  sufferings,  and 
uch   the   way  in  which   He   endured   them.     What  were 
the  fruits  of  this  transcendent  endurance  ?     If  I  were  even 
to  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  reply  to  the  great  enquiry, 
1  should  have  to  quote  the  New  Testament  record  from 
end  to  end.     On  every  page  one  can  find  the  enumeration 
and  catalogue  of  the  gracious  fruits.     Their  proclamation 
is  the  New  Testament  glory.     But  just  look  at  the  pregnant 
iimmary  given  by  the  Apostle  Peter  in  the  passage  of  our 
LXt:  "  Christ  also  suffered  .  .  .  that  we  might  live P    What 
<   the  significance   of  the   word?     Out  of  His   sufferings 
there  issues  a  vital  energy  for  the  reviving  and  enlivening 
if  the  race.     My  brethren,  it  is  evidence  whose  testimony 
innot  be  ignored  that  when  the  heart  is  crushed  with  sin 
iid  is  sinking  under  the  burden  it  turns  its  eyes  to  those 
renes  in  the  Saviour's  life  where  His  sufferings  are  most 
abounding.     Men  in  whose  vitals  the  poison  of  the  devil 
is  dwelling,  and  whose  spiritual  force  is  ebbing  away,  do 
not   tarry  at   Bethlehem,  or  even   upon    the  great   mount 
where  the   great   teaching   was   given.      They  make   their 
way  to  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.     It  is  when  we  are  feeling 
respectable    that    Calvary   has    no   allurement.     But   when 
the  heart  is  bleeding  [in  unclean  tragedy,  when  life  ceases 
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for  a  quiet  summer's  eve,  when  the  burden  of  sin  weighs 
down  upon  us  with  heavy  and  intolerable  load — then  we 
follow  the  pilgrim  band  along  the  well-trodden  way  to 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  that  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
august  Sufferer  we  might  discover  the  vital  energy  of  a 
restored  and  reinvigorated  life.  "  Christ  also  suffered  .  .  . 
that  we  might  live."  "By  whose  stripes  we  are  healed." 
Do  not  let  us  overlook  the  experience  because  we  cannot 
find  an  explanation.  Do  not  let  us  reject  th'e  fact  because 
we  cannot  continue  a  theory.  The  sorest  places  in  human 
life,  the  raw,  festering  wounds  of  indwelling  sin,  can  only 
be  remedially  touched  by  the  healing  influence  of  His 
stripes.  The  miracle  is  repeated  every  day.  The  sufferer 
from  sin  turns  for  release  to  the  suffering  Christ.  There 
is  a  strange  allurement  about  the  "Man  of  Sorrows"  to 
which  the  common  heart  bears  witness.  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."  The  word  proclaims 
the  magnetic  influence  of  the  uplifted,  suffering  Christ. 
"Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray,  but  are  now  returned;" 
ye  have  come  home  again,  wooed  and  allured  by  the 
wondrous  spectacle  of  a  suffering  God !  Such  are  the 
issues  of  the  calm  endurance  of  this  sensitive  Sufferer — 
vital  energies,  full  of  reviving  and  healing  ministry,  and 
wooing  us  back  to  God. 

And  now  this  unspeakable  ministry  of  suffering  is  pro- 
claimed as  an  example  to  all  men.  "  Christ  also  suffered,. 
leaving  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  follow  His  steps' 
Do  not  let  us  shrink  from  the  tremendous  sequence.  If 
the  calm,  strong  endurance  of  the  Master  has  been  creative 
of  transcendently  blessed  ministry,  so  our  endurance  will' 
be  productive  of  vital  powers  which  will  work  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  race.  "  Do  well."  Have  "  conscience 
toivard  God."  "  Follotv  His  steps."  Let  no  revilings  make 
thee  desist,  let  no  sufferings  turn  thee  sour,  and  thy  very 
endurance  shall  make  thee  a  large  contributor  to  the  co- 
operative forces  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  remain  sweet 
under  coarse  reviling  is  to  be  a  fountain  of  healing  energy. 
To  remain  unselfishly  prayerful  in  the  presence  of  menace 
is  to  bring  currents  of  heavenly  air  into  the  atmosphere  of 
common  life.  All  fine  endurance  is  a  force  of  renewal, 
which  contributes  its  quota  of  energy  to  the  ultimate  eman- 
cipation of  the  race.  I  am  glad  that  this  superlative 
passage  springs  out  of  counsel  to  a  slave.  I  am  glad  that 
these  stupendous  heights  are  connected  by  a  well-made 
road  with  this  very  lowly  estate.  I  am  glad  that  the  en 
durance  of  Jesus  is  placarded  before  a  slave.  The  Apostle 
tells  the  slave  that  he  too  may  be  an  element  and  factor 
in  the  universal  emancipation  and  redemption.  The  slave 
may  accomplish  more  by  calm  endurance  than  by  hasty, 
precipitate  revolt.  Fine,  noble  endurance  is  energy — ark 
energy  which  raises  the  common  temperature,  and  to  raise 
the  temperature  will  more  effectually  remove  the  burderv 
of  icy  bondage  than  the  hasty  attacks  of  ten  thousand  men 
armed  with  the  pick-axe  of  premature  revolt.  Let  us  do 
well ;  let  us  have  conscience  towards  God ;  let  us  endure, 
if  need  be,  the  contradiction  of  sinners ;  let  us  persist, 
even  through  sufferings;  and,  by  the  very  nobility  of 
our  endurance,  we  shall  be  leavening  the  world  with  the 
emancipating  forces  of  the  Christian  redemption.  "  Christ 
also  suffered,  leaving  you  an  example."  "  The  things 
which  happened  unto  me  have  turned  out  rather  unto 
the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel."     "If  we  suffer,   we  shall 
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Result  of  the  Competition 

A  VERY  large  number  competed  this  month,  and  the  task 
of  selection  has  been  no  mean  one.  In  the  first  place,  it 
having  been  decided  that  the  quotation  from  Tennyson's  "  In 
Memoriam"  bore  the  palm,  it  was  found  that  seven  com- 
petitors had  sent  in  the  same  lines,  word  for  word,  and  were 
therefore  equally  eligible  for  a  prize.  The  second  position  was 
given  to  Robert  Browning's  lines  "  Spring  in  England,"  and 
here  there  were  three  equally  deserving  competitors. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  had  to  divide  the  prizes 
once  more,  and,  instead  of  the  one  book  offered,  there  will 
be  sent  to  each  of  the  following  first  prize  winners  a  copy  of 
"  Isopel  Berners,"  by  George  Borrow,  in  the  dainty  little  Red 
Leather  Series — 

Miss  A.  S.  Kenyon,  High  Street,  Bracknell,  Berks, 
Mrs.  Martin,  Wordsworth  Road,  Harpenden,  Herts, 
Miss  E.  L.  Mason,  "The  Rowans,"  Station  Road,  Knowle, 

Warwickshire, 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  Auchreddachie,  Keig,  Aberdeenshire, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Moffatt,  Purleigh,  Frome, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Storey,  Temple  Croft,  Alston,  Carlisle, 
Miss     L.     Welham,     Suffolk    House,     Paradigm     Grove, 
He  worth,  Yorks, 
for  the  following  : 

Now  fades  the  last  long  streak  of  snow, 
Now  burgeons  every  maze  of  quick 
About  the  flowering  squares,  and  thick 

By  ashen  roots  the  violets  blow. 

Now  rings  the  woodland  loud  and  long, 

The  distance  takes  a  lovelier  hue, 

And  drown'd  in  yonder  living  blue 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song. 

Now  dance  the  lights  on  lawn  and  lea, 
The  flocks  are  lighter  down  the  vale, 
And  milkier  every  milky  sail 

On  winding  stream  and  distant  sea  ; 

Where  now  the  seaniew  pipes,  or  dives 
In  yonder  greening  gleam,   and  fly 
The  happy  birds,  that  change  their  sky 

To  build  and  brood  ;    that  live  their  lives 

From  land  to  land  ;    and  in  my  breast 

Spring  wakens  too,  and  my  regret 

Becomes  an  April  violet, 
And  buds  and  blossoms  like  the  rest. 

"  In  Memoriam,"  cxv. 

The  second  prize  must  be  divided,  and  a  copy  of  "  Cinnamon 
Roses,"  by  M.  E.  Wilkins,  in  the  same  series,  will  be  sent  to  — 
Mrs.  Coates,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Pape,  The  Manse,  Castle  Grasley,  Burton-on- 

Trent, 
Miss  G.  D.  Williams,  Ashtor,  Harpenden,  Herts, 

/or  the  following : 

Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad 

Oh  to  he  in  England 

Now  that  April's  there  ! 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 

Sees,  some  morning,   unaware, 

That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwocd  sheaf 

Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf, 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  in  the  orchard  bough 

In   England — now  ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows, 

And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows — 

Hark  !  where  my  blossomed  jiear-tree  in  the  hedge 

Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 

Blossoms  and  dewdrop^  at  the  bent  spray's  edge. 

That's  the  wise  thrush  ;  he  sings  e.ich  song  twice  over, 

I.est  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 

The  first   fine  careless  rapture  ! 

And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew. 

All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 

The  buttercups,   the  little  children's  dower — 

Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon-flower  ! 

R.  Browning. 

One  marked  feature  in  this  competition  was  the  excellence 
of  the  original  verse  sent  in,  and  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
pluck  and  energy  of  those  who  sent  original  work.  More  than 
one  deserved  a  prize.  But  though  their  trouble  and  skill  really 
merited  recognition  more  than  those  who  inerely  quoted,  the 
rules  of  the  competition  had,  of  course,  to  be  observed,  but  I 


am  sure  they  will  not  feel  that  there  is  any  slight  in  being 
outdone  by  such  men  as  Tennyson  and  Browning. 

For  original  work  Mr.  D.  J.  Gass  is  especially  worthy  of 
mention,  also  Mr.  W.  J.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  P.  C.  Fitzgerald. 
I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  their  lines. 

For  quotations  Mr.  A.  Jacka  comes  first  in  order  of  merit 
with  lines  from  Tennyson's  "Early  .Spring."  For  the  same 
reason  these  cannot  be  quoted  here.  Next  come  Miss  A. 
Papps,  Miss  J.  E.  Hall,  Mr.  E.  McLaren  Dynes,  and  Miss 
H.  M.  Jones. 

New  Competition 

The  prizes  next  month  will  be  presented  for  the  two  best 
open  letters  to  any  prominent  man  the  writer  may  choose, 
either  preacher,  poet,  author,  artist,  actor,  soldier,  journalist, 
etc.  The  letters  must  be  original,  and  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length.  Each  competitor  may  only 
send  one  letter. 

The  first  prize  offered  will  be  four  volumes  of  the  uniform 
edition  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  works  ;  the  second  prize  will  be  a 
copy  of  the  new  edition  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Master,"  by  Dr. 
John  Watson. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  and  whether  Mr., 
Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must  be  on  each  competition  paper.  Com- 
petitors must  please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All 
contributions  must  reach  me  on  or  before  June  I.  Address  to 
"Anstice,"  THE  BRITISH  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  E.C. 

Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated.  The  July  number  will  be 
ready  on  June  20.  Competitors  will  therefore  have  time  to 
prepare  their  papers  by  the  ist. 


Friends  to  Stay 

Life  without  friends  would  not  be  life,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  at  all.  It  would  be  existence  of  the  dullest  and  bleakest 
type — a  world  without  sun,  as  Cicero  said  some  few  centuries 
back.  And  in  this  respect  at  least  the  world  has  not  changed 
much  since  that  time,  though  we  are  not  so  prone  to  admit  our 
dependence  on  each  other.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
numbers  of  friends  and  acquaintances  one  meets,  and  the  facility 
with  which  we  can  get  at  each  other.  When  one  knows  a  large 
number  of  people,  one  is  apt  to  express  a  longing  for  peace  and 
quietness,  to  g^et  away  into  solitude.  But  what  do  we  mean  by 
solitude  ?  Not  a  going  away  by  one's  lone  self.  We  always 
mean  a  retiring  with  one's  family,  or  a  few  chosen  friends,  or 
both,  to  some  place  where  one  has  greater  opportunities  of 
cultivating  and  enjoying  the  society  of  those  specially  chosen 
companions. 

It  is  the  fashion,  and  quite  a  right  one  doubtless,  to  draw, 
in  theory,  a  hard-and-fast  line  between  acquaintanceship  and 
friendship.  Most  of  us  profess  to  dislike  mere  acquaintance- 
ship. Yet  friendship  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
began  with  it.  It  is  the  first  step.  When  it  stops  at  the  first 
step  it  is  apt  to  become  tiresome,  or  at  any  rate  unsatisfactory. 
At  the  same  time  it  often  gives  one  a  sense  of  pleasure  to  meet 
even  a  mere  acquaintance,  and  exchange  a  smile,  a  bow,  or  a 
handshake.  The  whole  colour  of  one's  mind  can  be  changed 
and  brightened  by  a  few  minutes'  chat  with  one. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  joys  of  friendship  is  to 
have  friends  to  stay  with  one  in  one's  own  home.  A  week 
together  within  the  same  four  walls  draws  people  into  closer 
and  more  friendly  intimacy  than  months  of  casual  calling  and 
entertaining. 

Of  course  it  is  the  most  expensive  form  of  entertaining,  and, 
unless  one  has  a  large  house  and  servants,   it  entails  a  good 
deal    of    inconvenience,   very   often,   and   hard   work   for   the 
hostess,  as  well   as  cost,  but  it  is  worth  it.      Friends  are  so. 
invaluable.     A  few  real  ones  count  for  more  in  one's  life  than  ^ 
scores  of  acquaintances.    One  enjoys  spending  money  and  time  ^ 
and  trouble  on  them  ;  in  fact,  one  does  not  count  the  time  and'r* 
the  trouble — it  is  only  so  much  pleasure.     But,  unfortunately. 
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SAFETY  <N  CYCLING 


No  taoei  to  oatoh  or 
break.  Easy  to  jput  on, 
fatten,    ajid   take    off. 

Mr    JOHN    OUQH.    Cam- 

brltlgt,  siys:  ■■  I  rndcwitli 
;:  ■  11  -il  Wii\t  »o,'vio  iiitlr'i 
.iiil  !hcy  aronot  worn  out. 


9  9;  12/6 
&  15  9 


COMFORT 


IN    WALKING 

are  ceoured  by  wearing 


Black  or  Brown. 
■  PoiUge  M.  extra. 

Regd.  No.  337,866. 

NORRiS'S     "  PEDES-CYCLO." 

\\  ■■  (.,111   tu   \"ii   liy   post.      Send  outline  of  fnot   -t.ui  Imih.  or   tioot.  witli   roiiiittiincf. 

f^        IM ORRIS       (Dept- 31).  SS  &  56.  Bishopsirate  street  Within, 

£2.   King  WilUam  Street;   S.   Rolborn  Viaduct;   28  ft  29.   St    Swithln'i  I^ne; 
106.  London  W»U.  E.C.  |  sv„,/  ,;„-  r.imrlHil  -  HlnH/.T  <-),!, tls.'  fau/r,,. 


ME?"*^2^ 


Purest  of  the  Pure. 
SOLO    EVERYWHERE. 

Ask  at  your  Confectioner's  or  Stores  for 
Mackintosh's,  and  if  any  (litficiilty  in  obtain- 
iiiil  a  supply  send  us  Kijrlit  [Hinny  stamps  for 
11  Very  Lar^e  Sample  I'aclcet.  |)ost  free. 

Arcrft  no  Subtliliilt. 

JNO.  MACKINTOSH.  Ltd.,  The  Toffee  Mill., 

HALIFAX. 


I 


Seasonable  Table  J)elicacies! 


^ 


FRUIT   DISHES 

Fop    this    Month. 

Stewed  Cherries  and  Custard. 
Stewed    Gooseberries    and 

Custard. 
Stewed  Rhubarb  and  Custard. 
Strawberries  and  Custard. 
Sliced  Barianas  and  Custard. 
Stewed  Prunes  and  Custard. 

A  N  \i 

All  Tinned  or  Bottled  Fruits 
and  Custard. 

^^ • 


Completely  supersedes  the  use  of  Eggs  in  the 
preparation  of  High'Class  Custard — Greatly  increases 
the  popularity  of  all  Sweet  Dishes — Always  acceptable 
for  Luncheon,   Dinner,   or  Supper. 


NO   EGGS! 


NO   RISK! 


NO  TROUBLE  ! 


)) 


The 

"  Snowdrift 

Dinner  Set. 

{Purt  IVhite,  Embosstd 

SAafit.) 


Cottage  Set  (so  pieces)  ai/- 
Intermediate  Set 

(70  pieces)     37/6 

FaU  Sat  for  12  Per- 
sons (105  pieces)  ...  63,'- 

(///nr  the  country,  1/6,  2/-, 
a»/i  2/6  f-r//-£i  for  package.) 


ALFRED  B.  PEARCE  » ,^-en"'"  ^-- 


{Estab    UeO.) 


ROSE'S 

LIME  JUICE 

Delicious,  Wholesome  and 
Refreshing 

The  Purest  and  Best 
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those  who  are  not  well  blessed  with  this  world's  goods  have 
to  count  the  commonplace  but  necessary  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  It  cannot  be  left  undone,  and  it  is  that  that  prevents  so 
many  from  ofifering  the  hospitality  they  long  to  offer. 

It  would  be  a  great  step  gained  if  we  would  only  all  make 
up  our  minds  to  Hve  a  simpler  life,  and  enjoy  simpler  pleasures 
and  food  and  drink.  Entertaining  then  would  be  so  much 
easier,  and  more  possible.  After  all,  it  is  the  friendship  we 
want,  not  the  elaborate  food  and  delicacies  ;  long  talks  and 
laughs,  and  simple  excursions  perhaps,  not  five  or  six  courses 
at  dinner,  the  opera,  or  balls,  or  picnics. 

For  friends  close  by,  or  acquaintances,  a  friendly  tea,  or  a 
chat  after  dinner,  or  supper— supplemented,  perhaps,  by  a  cup 
of  tea  or  coffee— can  be  made  enjoyable,  sociable,  and  uncon- 
ventional. The  great  passion  for  "  kilUng  off"  as  many  of  our 
friends— save  the  mark  !— as  possible  at  one  blow,  is  killing  oft 
friendship  and  social  enjoyment  as  fast  as  they  can  be  killed. 
What  hostess  or  guest  enjoys  a  "  squash  "  "  at  home  "  ?  It  is 
a  form  of  entertaining  which  is  destroying  all  right  sense  of 
hospitality.  Hospitality  is  in  dire  need  of  resuscitation,  it 
is  so  lavish  and  so  bad.  One  is  either  overwhelmed  by  the 
costliness  of  it  and  depressed  by  one's  inability  to  compete  or 
in  any  way  return  it,  or  one  leaves  a  house,  after  one  of  the 
popular  "  squashes,"  feeling  sick  and  sorry  and  vexed  at  having 
wasted  so  much  good  time  to  so  little  purpose.  As  likely  as 
not  one  does  not  even  see  the  hostess  to  receive  a  greeting. 
After  having  stood  solitarily  for  an  hour  or  less,  one  leaves  the 
house  unnoticed,  unmissed.  The  refteshment  offered  is,  usually, 
a  cup  of  indifferent,  and  quite  fold,  coftee. 

What  is  the  mystery  of  the  coffee  ?  Why  is  it  never  hot  or 
fresh  ?  If  one  arrives  within  ten  minutes  of  the  earliest  moment 
one  is  asked  for,  the  coffee  is  tepid.  Is  it  made  over-night  ?  Is 
it  made  with  lukewarm  water.'  Coffee  at  other  times  does  hot 
go  quite  cold  in  about  ten  minutes. 

The  tea  and  coffee,  hostesses  are  content  to  give  to  their 
guests  on  these  occasions,  speak  as  plainly  as  anything  of  the 
low  state  to  which  hospitality,  or  rather  entertaining,  has  sunk. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

B.  M.  H.— Thank  you  for  your  card  ;  it  was  kind  of  you  to 
send  the  answer. 

Woodruff  is  anxious  to  know  who  is  the  author  of  the 
following  beautiful  lines,  and  where  they  may  be  found.  Will 
some  of  my  readers  kindly  help  her  ? 

And  deepest  grief 
Is  that  we  bear  alone  for  other's  sake, 
Smiling  the  while  lest  loving  hearts  should  break 
For  our  relief. 
O  hearts  that  faint 
Beneath  your  burdens  great,  but  make  no  plaint, 

Lift  up  your  eyes  ! 
Somewhere  beyond,  the  Life  yon  give  is  found — 
Somewhere,  we  know,  by  God's  own  hand  is  crowned 
Loves  sacrifice. 
I  am  very  glad  to  welcome  you  as  a  new  correspondent,  and 
am  sorry  not  to  welcome  you  with  a  prize.     There  have  been 
dozens  competing  for  the  prizes  this  month,  and  the  difficulty  in 
awarding  them  has  been  great. 

E.  McL.  D. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  words  of  praise  of 
The  British  Monthly.  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  great 
loss  and  sorrow.  It  was  good  of  you  to  send  when  you  had  so 
much  else  to  think  of.  I  liked  your  choice  greatly,  but  I  think 
you  will  agree  as  to  the  greater  beauty  of  those  lines  selected 
for  prizes. 

K.  A.  appeals  through  these  columns  to  the  kindness  of 
British  Monthly  readers.  She  is  very  anxious  to  know  it 
one  of  them  has  a  copy  of  "The  Black  Rock,"  by  "  Ralph  Connor," 
that  he  or  she  can  spare  in  a  good  cause.  A  used  copy  would 
be  very  greatly  valued  by  the  Milford  Total  Abstinence  Guild 
Library.  Milford  is  a  small  village  where  good  books  are 
scarce  and  difficult  to  get,  and  any  help  is  most  valuable. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again,  K.  A.     Your  lines 
were  charming  ;  1  liked  them  very  much  ;  but  they  were  not  the 
best.     Can  any  reader,  I  wonder,  tell  us  who  wrote  them  ? — 
Spring 
The  work  of  the  sun  is  slow, 
But  sure  as  Heaven  we  know, 
So  we'll  not  forget, 
When  the  skies  are  wet, 
There's  green  grass  under  the  snow  ! 


When  the  winds  of  winter  blow 

Wailing  like  voices  of  woe, 

There  are  April  showers 

And  buds  and  flowers 

And  green  grass,  under  the  snow  ! 

We'll  find  it,  even  so, 

In  this  life's  unseen  flow  ; 

If  we  only  wait, 

Thougli  it  may  come  lale, 

There's  green  gras-s  under  the  snow  ! 


E.— I  am  very  sorry  to  find  from  your  card  that  you  are- 
ill,  but  hope  by  this  time  you  are  on  the  high  road  to  recovery. 
The  magazine  you  named  I  used  to  see  very  often,  but  I 
gave  away  my  copies,  or  I  should  search  them  now  for  your 
name.  I  am  sorry  you  missed  the  prize,  as  ypu  really  needed 
it ;  but  another  copy  will  be  offered  some  day,  and  then  I  shall 
hope  you  will  try  again.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  like  the 
new  competition  ?  Is  this  the  pseudonym  you  wished  me  to. 
use  ?  I  envy  you  being  in  the  lovely  place  you  wrote  last  from.. 
I  know  it ;  but  it  is  two  years  since  I  was  there. 

G.  W.  T.— I  am  pleased  you  like  your  prize.  My  remarks 
referred  to  the  majority  of  the  hymns  sent  in,  not  so  much  to. 
those  that  won  the  prizes.  It  is  very  tiresome  that  you  should 
have  such  delay  in  getting  your  copy.  Only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  is  The  Britisji  Monthly  later  than  the  20th, 
and  it  should  certainly  reach  you  on  the  21st.  Yes,  I  do  prefer 
the  word  "of"  instead  of  "the"  at  the  beginning  of  the  line 
you  mention.  It  seems  to  me  more  musical,  and  more  strictly^ 
correct.     What  do  you  yourself  think  ? 

M.  D.— I  thought  you  would  be  pleased  with  your  success 
I  was.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  thanks.  It  is  goodi 
to  find  so  enthusiastic  and  loyal  a  correspondent. 

F.  B.— I  had  been  wondering  what  had  become  of  the  little 
correspondent  who  was  amongst  the  first  of  iny  British 
Monthly  friends  ;  and  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
again.  I  did  like  your  verses.  There  were  faults  in  them, 
of  course,  but  the  ideas  were  fresh  and  pretty.  In  the  last  line, 
for  instance,  the  last  word  should  not  be  "dowers."  Il  should 
have  been  "  dower  "  to  have  been  grammatical  ;  but  then  it 
would  not  have  rhymed.  I  hope  you  will  go  on  trying.  I  am 
sorry  you  found  the  competitions  too  d'ifficult ;  they  had  not 
struck  me  as  being  so. 

J.  T.  S.— I  am  very  glad  to  welcome  a  new  reader,  and  very 
sorry  that  the  magazine  should  have  been  so  late  :  you  could 
have  had  it  days  earlier. 

Hyacinth.— Blouses  will  be  as  popular  as  ever  this  summer, 
and  prettier  than  ever,  I  think.  As  to  advising  one  what  gowns 
to  get  for  the  summer,  it  is  a  difificult  thing  to  attempt.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  for  myself  yet.  Some  say  it 
is  to  be  a  wet  and  cold  season,  in  which  case  you  would  not  love 
me  if,  on  my  advice,  you  had  gone  and  got  cotton,  muslin,  or  thin 
silk  costumes  ;  and  if  I  advise  stuff  gowns  and  it  turns  out  very- 
hot,  as  others  predict,  I  shall  be  equally  out  of  favour  with  you. 
It  is  very,  very  hard  to  know  what  to  do,  and  one  of  course  needs, 
to  be  preparing  in  advance.  I  think  I  would  have  a  nicely 
made  cloth  coat  and  skirt— it  is  bound  to  be  useful  sooner 
or  later  ;  and  if  you.  have  a  silk  or  delaine  bodice  to  match,  you 
will  be  able  to  manage  to  wear  it  even  on  hot  days.  One  or 
two  washing  dresses  would  be  almost  certainly  useful  too.  My 
advice  is,  never  save  a  cotton  gown  for  occasions  that  may 
occur.  As  often  as  not  they  do  not  occur  ;  or,  if  they  do,  the 
weather  is  not  suitable  for  the  gown,  and  then  you  find  you 
have  wasted  many  occasions  when  you  might  have  worn  it, 
and  been  comfortable.  The  opportunities  during  an  English 
summer  are  never  many,  and  why  not  get  all  the  comfort  out  of 
a  gown  you  can  ?  My  advice  is,  never  save  your  gowns  from 
season  to  season  ;  if  you  do,  they  never  look  new  and  fashionable, 
and  you  are  always  behind  the  times,  wearing  out  last  year's 
clothes. 

Daniel  Grainger.— Your  original  lines  were  decidedly 
good,  and  very  poetical.  I  hope  you  will  compete  again  when 
the  prizes  are  for  original  verse  only.     I  am  really  sorry  not  to.- 

be  able  to  award  you  a  prize. 

Anstice. 


Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  they  may  care  to  ask  connected  with 
the  "  Home  Department." 


! 
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A 

CARMAN 

AND 


7-Cocoa 


a 


VI-COCOA     FOR    ALL    WEATHERS." 


Mr.  A.  BULL,  52,  New  King  Street,  Deptford,  writes  :^- 

"  I  write  these  few  lines  to  praise  your  splendid  and  most  nourishing 
Cocoa.  Being  a  carman  I  have  to  be  about  in  all  weathers,  and  find 
a  cup  of  your  Cocoa  taken  before  I  leave  home  in  the  morning  most 
beneficial  to  my  health.  I  have  used  your  Cocoa  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  have  recommended  it  to  all  my  workmates  and  friends.  I  have  sent 
you  a  photograph  of  myself,  so  that  you  can  see  what  good  your  splendid 
Vi-Cocoa  has  done  for  me. 

"  You  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  this  letter.  Wishing  you  the 
success  you  deserve." 


"Undoubted  Purity  and  Strength."— Werfica/  Magazine. 
"In  the  Front  Bank  of  Really  Valuable  YooAs." -Lancet. 


^^^ftocoa 


Favoured  by  the  Homes  and  Hospitals  of  Great  Britain. 
Dainty  Sample  Tin  tree  to  any  Address. 
Address— DR.    TIBBLES'    YI-COCOA,    LTD., 

60,    BUNHILL    ROW,    LONDON,    E.G. 


OJLINTY     SJi.lVi:P>IL.E     FRSS 


SOLD  EVERYWin;RE,  at  Is.  li,/.,  2>.  9</.,  4i.  6<t.  and  ll,s 


LUNG   TONIC, 

IHH  VVORl-DS  CL  RK 

FOR  COUr.HS,  COLDS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  &c.,  &c. 


The  Beef  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Genuine  natural  taste  and  flavour. 
Boiling  unnecessary. 

,  PEA  FLOUR 

f  Ii  tins,  I  -;  post  free.  14-  In  packets,  ad.,  post 
frt't'jd.  From  Grocers.CheDilsis,  .^c.  Wiiole- 
Siilf  from  Manufacturers,  The  Digkstive 
Foul*  Co..  Faislev.  Limdon  Agent.  E.  J.  Rkid, 
II.  Ounedln  House,  BasinirhaM  .Avenue.  E.G. 


BENGER'S    FOOD   is 

not  only  highly  nutritive, 
but  is  most  easily  digested 
and  is  so  delicious  that  it 
is  enjoyed  by  Infants,  In- 
valids, Convalescents,  and 
the  aged. 


The  London  Mtdiial  Rtcord 
says  :— "  It  is  retained  when  all 
other  foods  are  rejected."  4 

The  British  Mtdical  fountat 
says  :— "  Benger's  Food  has  by 
its    excellence     established    a 
reputation  of  its  own." 
Bengtr's  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by 

Chtftiisls,  ttc.f  tveryuhgre. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  for  Readers  of  'THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY. 
DURING    JUNE    ONLY. 

For    #37     ITS.    Bd. 


W.S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

Jirtistie  7urnisders, 

65,    GEORGE    ST., 
EDINBURGH. 


THE   '  LINDISFARNE ' 
BEDROOM   SUITE, 

IN    SOLID   SATIN    WALNUT. 

FRENCH    POLISHED, 
compriBlng  - 
WARDROBE,  with  bevelled  mirror 

door,  inside  polished. 
DRESSING    CHEST,    with    three 

drawers    and    bevelled   square 

mirror. 
WASHSTAND,    with   marble    top, 

titc   bat-k,   towel  rails  at  ends, 

shelf  under. 
2  FINE  RUSH  SEAT  CHAIRS. 


£7    17    6    (Unparalleled  at  the  Price.)    £7    1 7    6 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  or  Steamer  Pier  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

ORDERS     IVIUST     NAME     THIS     PAPER. 

Photo  Post  Free. 


DOM  T  LET  lV\OTllS 
0I\  BL/^rlKETS 


KEATING'S  POWDER 
PRESERVES   THEM. 


KILLS  BLACKBEETLES  &FLEAS 
Tins  3d,  6d.  &  1/. 
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CURESl 
SKIN  &  BLOO^J 
^DISEASES 


FAnOUS    MEDICIINE'^ 

_ ''is  warranted  to  cleanse  the  Blood  from  all  im- 
'  purities  from   whatever  cause  arising.     It  is  a  . 
safe  remedy  for  (' 

'  Eczema,  Scrofula,  Abscesses,  Bad  Legs,  Ulcers,) 
Bolls,  Pimples,  Spots  and  Sores  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  the  Only  RealSpecific  for  Gout  and  Rheumatic 
f  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cau<>e  from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 
Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  and\ 
warranted   free  from   anything  irijurious  to  the   most  1 
delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old 
^age,  and  the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a 
)  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and 
^Stores  throughout  the  world,  but  beware  of  worthless  | 
substitutes. 
kThousaods  of  tiqiollcited  Tcstlmoalalf  of  iMlinj  Cures. 


Piles. 


Do  not  drive  Piles  into  the  blood  by  the  use  of  strong  ointment.  AMEL 
JELLY,  the  only  Natural  remedy,  heals,  soothes,  softens  immediately  and 
prevents  return  of  Piles.  Leaves  no  stain.  Post  Free  i/iA-  Send  stamped 
and  addressed  envelope  for  free  sample. 

AMEL,  142,   Oray's   Inn   Road,   London,  W.C. 


Icilma. 

The  Only  Guaranteed  Aid  to  Beauty. 

Nature's  Remedy  for  Complexion  and  Skin  Troubles,  whether  caused  by 
heat,  cold,  age,  irritations,  or  accident.  Send  id.  stamp  for  postage  of 
Free  Sample  and  Booklet  with  guarantee. 

IciLMA  (Dept.  17),  142,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 


6'-.  lO'-i  or  20/- Monthly. 

New  Models.  Plated  Uims  Free 
U'lieels.  rtimiJr&kos;  Tyres:  Dnniop 
<>t  Clineher  principle.  Sample  ut 
vodiiceJ  priCR.  Acenta  W  .nted  — 
Write.  Tie  Manacer,  UEUEHAM 
ROAD  CYCLE   Coy..  Noi  wi.t.i. 


The  Red  Leather  Series. 

Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  6d.  each  net. 
NEWT        VOLUME        NOW        READY. 

The  GREATEST  THING  in  the  WORLD, 

And  other  Addresses. 
By  Prof.  HENRY  DRUMMOND.  F.R.S.E. 

PREVIOUSLY     PUBLISHED. 

OLD  CREOLE  DAYS.    Stories  o(  Creole  Life.    By  George 
W.  Cablk.  ' 

CINNAMON    ROSES.      By  Mary  E.  Wilkfns. 

IN    MEMORIAM.     By  Alfred  Tennyson.     With  a  Com- 
mentary by  Prof.  L.  Morel,  LL.D. 

iSOPEL  BERNERS.     By  George  Borrow.    With  Intro- 
duction by  Thomas  Seccombe. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  =7,  PalernoVter  Kow,  London,  E.G. 


The  Children's   Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  Precious  Stone  Competition  was  very  popular,  and  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  deciding  which  papers  were  really  best, 
so  they  were  all  compared  and  gone  over  with  special  care,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  first  prize  is  won  by — 

Muriel  Weatherhead  (aged  14), 

61,  Laurel  Road, 

Leicester  ; 
and  the  second  by — 

Fannv  E.  Dickinson  (aged  14), 

I,  Upton  View,  Hoole  Road, 

Chester. 
An  extra  prize  will  be  sent  to — • 

Ella  Lofts  (aged  13), 

East  View,  Gro\'e  Hill, 

Middlesbrough. 

Special  Mention 

Rosa  Cratchley,  Jessie  Gait,  Ellen  Welham,  David  M. 
Brown. 

Honourable  Mention 

Constance  M.  Muirhead,  Lilian  Williams,  W.  R.  Maries, 
Ellen  F.  Williams,  Ivy  Wardle,  Bessie  Coates,  Ronald  Paterson, 
Leonard  J.  French,  No  name  (Cardiff),  Bertie  Walker,  Annie 
Law  Brindle,  Kenneth  Dickinson,  Mary  Isabel  Muirhead, 
Anelia  E.  Moir,  Gordon  James  Jessup,  Leonard  French. 

Jessie  Gait  gave  a  splendid  list  of  references  in  her  paper. 
— Mary  Isabel  Muirhead  sent  in  a  good  list.  I  hope  she  will 
try  again,  also  her  sister. — Your  list  did  not  come  up  to  the 
level  of  the  prize-winners,  Bertie  Walker  ;  but  I  am  very  glad 
you  tried,  and  hope  you  will  go  on  trying.— I  am  glad  Gordon 
Jessup  has  begun  to  compete. — You  very  nearly  won  the  prize, 
David  Brown;  the  arrangement  of  your  paper  was  particularly 
good. — I  thought  Amelia  Moir  did  very  well.  Amelia  tells  me 
that  the  beryl  stone  is  found  in  a  quarry  in  Aberdeenshire. — 
William  R.  Maries  is  very  pleased  with  his  prize.— Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  nice  letter,  Leonard  French. — Fanny 
Dickinson  says,  "We  quite  long  for  The  British  Monthly  to 
come  out  to  see  how  we  have  succeeded.  I  noticed  that  onyx 
is  mentioned  a  lot  in  the  Bible.  I  hope  that  the  boy  who  is 
saving  up  for  a  motor  car  and  has  got  £1  will  soon  get  it.  I 
thought  saving  up  for  a  bicycle  was  bad  enough."  How  much 
did  you  save,  Fanny,  and  did  you  get  the  bicycle  at  last  ? — Ellen 
F.  Welham's  list  of  precious  stones  was  extremely  good  ;  she 
nearly  won  a  prize. — Rosa  Cratchley  must  have  taken  great 
great  pains.  She  did  very  well,  and  I  was  very  pleased  with 
her  careful  work. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  this  little  story  by  Margaret 
Douglas  : — 

THE    HOUSE    IN    THE    WOOD 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  cottage  in  the  middle  of  a 
wood.  In  it  lived  an  old  man  and  his  daughter  Miranda.  One 
day  Miranda  went  through  the  wood  to  show  some  travellers, 
who  were  passing,  the  way  to  a  town  called  Barbury.  She  went 
the  whole  way  to  the  town.  The  travellers  were  very  glad  of 
that,  and  one  of  the  women  said  to  Miranda,  "My  name  is 
Lucy  Olympia,  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  give  you  a 
present." 

She  then  gave  Miranda  a  purse  with  a  sovereign  in  it. 

"  This  does  not  look  much,"  she  said  ;  "  but  as  often  as  you 
spend  this  sovereign  you  will  find  another  in  the  purse." 

Miranda  then  said  good-bye  to  the  travellers,  and  returned 
home. 

As  they  were  now  so  rich,  she  and  her  father  moved  into  a 
large  house  in  Barbury.  Once  settled,  Miranda  determined  to 
try  her  magic  purse.  She  went  to  a  jeweller's  shop,  and  bought 
a  pearl  ring  which  cost  a  sovereign.  She  paid  the  money  and 
then  looked  into  her  purse.  There,  by  magic  it  appeared,  was 
another  sovereign  !  It  was  always  so,  whenever  she  bought 
anything. 
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She  and  her  old  fatlier  lived  ever  after  happily.  The 
Prince  of  the  country  soon  saw  Miranda,  loved,  and  married 
her,  she  becoming  a  Princess,  and  her  old  father  a  Duke. 

Margaret  Douglas. 

I  think  you  will  enjoy  this  story,  and  I  hope  M.irgaret  and 
all  of  you  will  send  me  some  stories  that  I  can  print  from  time 
to  time. 

I  thank  Guy  Wichen  for  his  nice  little  letter,  which  I  give 
below. 

Thor.nleigh,  Rydal  Roap,  Stre\tiiam. 
April  29. 
Dkar  .\unt  Matty, 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  some  tit-mice.  We  hung  up  a 
cocoa-nut,  with  an  opening  at  each  side,  in  our  garden,  through 
a  piece  of  string,  out  of  the  reach  of  cats.  The  tit-mice  like  it 
very  much,  and  some  stay  very  long  ;  sometimes  they  sit  on  the 
string  and  chirp.  Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  four  all 
together. 

The  sparrows  and  robins  never  go.  We  do  not  know  whether 
they  do  not  like  it,  or  are  too  heavy  to  cling  on.  I  have 
enjoyed  my  holidays  very  much  ;  I  go  back  to-morrow. 

With  my  love, 

I  am  your  loving 

■  Guy  Wiehen. 

Amy  Tail  is  tired  of  tr>'ing  the  competitions ;  she  says  she 
is  sure  she  will  never  get  a  prize.  A  great  many  nephews  and 
nieces  feel  like  this,  I  daresay,  Amy,  and  yet  I  know  some  that 
try  regularly,  and  have  never  yet  been  successful ;  but  I  admire 
their  pluck  and  patience,  and  believe  they  will  succeed  some 
day. 

Agatha  liurney  has  been  to  a  flower  tea.     Every  child  had 

wear  a  badge  representing  some  flower.  .Agatha  had  a 
picture  of  Lord  Rosebery  pinned  on  her  dress.  This  meant 
itrimrose,  for  that  is  Lord  Rosebery's  name.  Agatha's  sister 
"Ore  a  drawing  of  a  lion  with  a  top  hat  on  and  a  walking  stick. 
This  meant  dandy-lion  I 

Gordon  Smith  has  two  hundred  and  ninety  postcards,  all  of 
Scothind.     Can  any  one  beat  this  ? 

Marjorie  George  sends  me  the  following  little  letter  : 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  wish  you  could  tell  me,  please,  if  there  are  really  any 
fairies.  Tom  (my  brother)  says  of  course  not ;  how  could  there 
be? — hut  I  think  he  is  wrong.  I  like  to  think  of  good  fairies 
floating  about  in  the  air.  Tom  says  it  is  very  silly.  Do  you 
think  so  ?  I  love  fairy  books.  I  have  all  the  coloured  fairy 
books  except  the  Red,  and  I  am  going  to  get  that  on  my 
birthday. 

Your  loving 

Marjorie  George 

(aged  8). 

VV'ill  some  of  Marjorie's  British  Monthly  cousins  send 
ine  a  reply  to  her  letter  ? 

AUNT    M.ATTY. 


New  Competition 

FIND      FOUR     NA.MES  ! 
LGEIGBJOUNLRETTHHLAH. 
These  letters,  jumbled  together,  contain  four  names  exactly  : 
Two  names  of  Bible  places  ; 
The  name  of  a  woman  in  the  Old  Testament  ; 
The  name  of  an  Apostle. 
Find  the  names,  using  no  letter  twice,  and  write  as  many 
other  names  of  Bible  people  or  places  which  can  be  formed 
lium  the  letters. 

Two  beautiful  books  for  the  best  lists. 

Send  in  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly  Office,  27, 
I  Paternoster  Row,  London,  before  June  i . 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

(i)  Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  .Society  of  ALL  the 
Churches,  every  child  being  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  its  parents. 

(2)  Has    to-day    NEARLY    7,000    BOYS 

AND  GIRLS  under  its  care. 

(3)  Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES 

in    1902,    and    maintained    during    the 
year  9,785  Children. 

(4)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child, 

even  if  Sick,   Afflicted,   Incurable,  or  a 
Helpless   Infant. 

(5)  IS    FREELY    ADMITTING    67    new 

cases  every  week  from  all  over  the 
Kingdom. 

(6)  SEARCHES  FOR  AND  SEEKS  OUT 

Necessitous  Children  in  the  Slums  of  all 
our  Great  Towns. 

(7)  EARNEST  EFFORTS  arc  unceasingly 

being  made  to  bring  all  the  Young  In- 
mates to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ. 

(8}  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCON- 
FORMISTS Evangelical  Free  Church 
Teaching. 

(9)  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated 
as  a  life-long  duty. 

(10)  NO  ELECTION;  NO  WAITING  LIST; 

No  Money  Promise  ;  No  Barriers  on 
account  of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality, 
or  Physical  Health.  Destitution  is  the 
only  and  essential  qualification. 

(11)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGRATION 

to  our  Colonics  is  in  active  operation, 
about  1,000  Boys  and  Girls  being  emi- 
grated annually. 

(12)  Has    already    RESCUED,    TRAINED. 

and  PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  48,057 
Orphan  Waifs. 

(13)  AT  LEAST  ;^200  PER  DAY  is  required 

for  Food  alone. 

Will  not  kind  hearts  everywhere  pity  and 
help  Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need 
from  Hunger  and  Cold  and  Destitution  ? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Cliairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers— LONDON    AND    SOUTH-WESTERN    BANK, 
AND  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE  &  CO. 
Head  Offices  — 
18  to  26,  STEPNRY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE   NEW  "PATON"   BOOK. 

Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6S. 

LOMAI  OF  LENAKEL:  A  Hero 

of  the   New  Hebrides.     A  Fresh  Chapter  in  the 

Triumph  of  the  Gospel.     By  Frank  H.  L.  Paton,  B.D. 

(son    of    Dr.    John    G.    Paton),    for    six    years    Uesident 

Missionary  on  the  West  Coast  of  Tanna. 

"  Mr.  Paton  has  contributed  a  remarkable  chapter  to  the  annals  of 

the  heroic  work  of  the  missionaries  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth."— 

Moiiiiitg  Post. 

"  This  is  a  romance  of  real  life— a  missionary  romance.  1  he  book 
will  stand  side  by  side  with  the  Autobiography  as  a  Missionary 
classic,  and  deservedly  so.  Boys  and  girls  will  read  it,  and  be 
entranced  by  its  romance;  strong  men  and  women  will  read  it,  and 
will  study  over  again  by  its  light  problems  of  missionary  policy.  .  .  . 
It  is  admirably  illustrated."— :l/f//iorf;s/  Recorder. 


REV. 


PROF.  JAMES  ORR'S   NEW  WORK. 

Now  ready.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

RITSCHLIANISM  :    Expository 

and  Critical  Essays.  By  Kev.  James  Orr,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic  Theology,  United 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 


W. 


BLAIR   NEATBY'S   NEW  WORK. 

Crown  Svo,  clotli,  3S.  6d. 

THE     PROGRAMME     OF    THE 

JESUITS:   A  Popular    Exposition.     By    W. 

Blair  Nisatdv,  M.A. 

"The  book  is  well  written,  in  a  strong,  compact,  illuminative  style. 
Moreover,  it  is  fair  minded."— jT/t/Aorfi.'*/  Recorder. 

BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


HISTORY     OF 

MOUTH    BRETHREN. 


THE     PLY- 


"The  care  and  thoroughness  with  which  this  volume  has  been 
compiled  make  it  probable  thaL  as  *  it  takes  the  field  without  rivals,' 
so  It  will  remain  the  standard  history  of  the  movement  which  it 
describes." — Guardian. 

REV.  JOHN   OMAN,    M.A.,   B.D. 

Crown  Svo,  clotli,  7s.  6d. 

VISION  AND  AUTHORITY;  Or, 

The   Throne   of  St-   Peter.     A  Study  of  the 

Nature  and  Object  of  the  Church's  Authority.     By  Rev. 
John  Oman,  M.A.,  B.D.  (Alnwick). 

*'  This  extremely  stimulating  and  thoughtful  work.'' — Spectator. 
"It  is  seldom    indeed   that  a    reviewer  has    the  good  fortune  to 
come  upon  a  book  like  this,  by  which  a  comparatively  unknown  author 

f asses  at  a  bound  into  the  front  ranks  of  serious  leligious  thinkers, 
t  is  a  creat  subject  that  he  has  grappled  ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  it  has 
often  been  treated  before,  it  is  perennially  interesting  to  religious 
minds,  while  many  elements,  both  in  the  theological  mood  and  the 
ecclesiastical  situation  of  the  present  day,  render  a  fresh  handling  of 
it  singularly  appropriate." — Glasgow  Herald. 


REV.   MARK  GUY    PEARSE. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

CHRIST'S    CURE    FOR    CARE. 

By  Makic  Guy  PEAkbE.    A  Volume  of  the  "Friendship" 
Series. 
"  The  discourses  are  written  in  a  pleasant,  graceful  style,  and  the 
teachings  are  sensible  and  practical." — Glasgow  Herald. 


DR.  A.    T.   SCHOFIELD'S   NEW  WORK. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3S.  6d. 

NERVES     IN     DISORDER.      A 

Plea  -for  Rational  Treatment.    By  Alfred 

T.  SCHOFIELI),  M.D.,  Hon.  Physician  to  the  Friedenheim 
Hospital,  Author  of  "  The  Unconscious  Mind,"  etc. 

"Seldom  has  a  medical  work  been  published  which  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  for  the  public  to  read,  or  which  is  more  suie  to  rivet 
attention  if  once  begun.".— British  Weekly. 

REV.    R.   WADDELL,    D.D. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

BEHOLD  THE  LAMB  OF  GOD. 

A  Series  of  Discourses  tracing  through  Scripture  the 
Evolution  and  Coronation  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  By  Kev. 
R.  Waudell,  D.D.  (Dunedin,  N.  Zealand). 

"  We  much  appreciate  Dr.  Waddell's  discourses.  Thev  are  not 
overweighted  with  rhetoric,  are  well  constructed,  and  contain  a  larp:e 
amount  of  sensible  and  practical  teaching." — Church  Family  Aews- 
paper.  

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  =7,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

Reliable  Lawn  Mowers. — There  are  many  who  will,  just 
now,  be  considering  the  selection  of  a  lawn  mower.  Shanks's 
lawn  mowers  are  considered  as  good  as  any  upon  the  market. 
Their    "  Caledonia "    is    one    of   the    hghtest,   cheapest,   and 

strongest  gear 
mowers  made. 
The  machine 
was  introduced 
a  few  years  ago, 
and  its  intro- 
duction has 
been  attended 
with  great 
success.  Its 
sides  and 
handles  are 
made  of  cast 
malleable  iron,  as  difiicull  to  break  as  steel.  This  material 
enables  the  machine  to  be  constructed  much  under  the  weight 
of  cast  iron, and  yet  it  cannot  be  broken  through  ordinary  working. 
The  machine  is  fitted  with  fluted  rollers,  a.xle  springs,  and  adjust- 
able handles,  and  costs  from  £s  S^-  according  to  size  of  cut. 
Shanks's  lawn  mowers  are  fitted  with  patent  steel  axle  springs, 
which  add  much  to  their  durability.  Shanks's  small  hand 
lawn  mowers  at  £1  us.  are  very  suitable  for  mowing  small 
lawns,  and  are  specially  adapted  for  use  among  flower  beds 
and  for  cutting  verges,  etc.  Although  moderate  in  price,  they 
are  of  first-class  construction.  Every  one  who  has  a  plot  of 
grass,  be  it  ever  so  small,  should  possess  one  of  Shanks's 
"The  Britisher"  Mowers.  It  can  be  bought  for  23.f.  6/1,  and 
is  a  thoroughly  durable,  well  finished,  and  useful  side-wheel 
machine.  It  is  easily  regulated,  and  works  so  easily  that 
any  lady  can  use  it.  Any  who  would  care  to  learn  more 
about  these  excellent  mowers  should  write  to  Messrs.  Alex. 
Shanks  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Dens  Iron  Works,  Arbroath,  N.B.  ;  or 
Bush  Lane  House,  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C.  ;  or,  if  possible, 
call  at  either  of  these  addresses  and  inspect  the  machines. 

Articles  for  Presents.— Those  who  are  in  search  of 
something  attractive  for  presentation  purposes  will  find  a  happy 
hunting-ground  in  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Pearce's  China  and  Glass 
Show-rooms,  at  39,  Ludgate  Hill,  London.  For  wedding 
presents  this  firm's  large  and  varied  selection  of  dinner  and  tea 
services,  and  fine  show  of  table  glass  and  table  decorations  offer 
suggestions  which  cannot  fail  to  suit  every  taste  and  every 
purpose.  Apart  from  articles  for  presentation  purposes,  every 
one  is  frequently  purchasing  articles  in  china  and  glass  for  the 
house,  as  those  in  everyday  use  have  a  happy  knack  of 
diminishing,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  purchase  such 
articles  from  a  well-known  firm,  in  order  that  they  can  be 
matched  at  any  time.  Mr.  Pearce  issues  a  handy  little  illus- 
trated catalogue,  which  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  who 
cannot  find  it  convenient  to  visit  39,  Ludgate  Hill,  and  look 
over  the  show-rooms.  The  prices  at  which  articles  are 
marked  are   very   reasonable.      Dinner   services   can    be   had 


from  16s.  6d.  upwards,  and  tea  services,  in  every  conceivable 
design,  from  a  few  shillings  upwards.  Toilet  services  are 
exceptionally  cheap.  One  set,  "  The  Arcadia,"  costs  no  more 
than  5^.  gcf.  the  set  of  five  pieces.  The  illustration  shows 
a  few  designs  in  glass  table  decorations.  They  are  in  myrtle- 
green  with  gilt  fittings,  and  are  most  effective.  They  can  be 
had  in  a  large  number  of  designs  at  various  prices.  The 
first  piece  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  group  costs  5.?.  (12 
inches  high),  and  the  small  piece  next  costs  is.  yi.  (45  inches 
high).  ,. 

Perfect  Fitting  Boots  and  Shoes.— It  is  an  ow 
saying  that  we  dread  nothing  as  we  do  new  boots.  In  the 
days  when  it  was  necessary  to  tread  the  boot  to  the  shape  01 
the  foot,  this  was  a  very  true  saying  ;  but  to-day  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  procure  boots  and  shoes  which  are  modelled  to  tit 
the  foot,  and  can  be  worn  upon  the  day  of  purchase  as  easily 
as  after  considerable  wear.     Mr.  George  NorriS,  of  106,  London 
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l"Wall,  London,  E.G.,  is  a  gentleman  who  has  done  much  to 
Ldisprove  the  "old  saying,"  for  Norris's  Hoots— as  they  are 
fpopularly  known— are  so  perfectly  shaped  and  beautifully  soft 
[that  they  can  be  worn  with  ease  and  comfort  when  quite  new, 
land  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  always  keeping  their 
Ishape.  They  have,  too,  a  wonderful  reputation  for  durability. 
iThe  Norris  "  Pcdes-Cyclo "  shoe  is  one  which  is  admirably 
[suited  for  the  dual  purpose  of  cycling  and  walking.  It  fastens 
lat  the  side  by  means  of  strap  and  buckle,  thus  leaving  no 
(opening  in  the  front  as  in  l.ice  shoes.  The  advantages  of  such 
la  shoe  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  them  out. 
[Every  cyclist  knows  that,  when  cycling  in  damp  weather,  wet 
land  grit  will  work  in  through  the  opening  and  lace-holes,  and 
[many  can  recall  accidents  which  have  been  caused  through  a 


Race  having  become  untied  when  cycling.  "  I  used  to  lose  my 
'temper  in  other  shoes  ;  I  lost  my  corns  in  yours,"  recently 
wrote  a  wearer  of  "  Pedes-Cyclo"  shoes.  The  "Utility,"  a  new 
strap  and  buckle  boot,  is  a  very  sensible  and  serviceable 
boot,  costing  14s.  6d.,  2ts.,  and  25,?.  It  fastens  at  the  side  by 
means  of  a  buckle,  and  is  very  smart  in  appearance,  and  is 
easily  and  quickly  fastened— a  point  which  must  specially 
appeal  to  the  business  man.  Laces  always  break  and  buttons 
invariably  come  off  when  one  is  in  a  hurry,  and  very  frequently 
cause  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  Mr.  George  Norris 
makes  a  great  feature  of  dealing  through  the  post,  and  those 
who  are  unable  to  visit  his  show-rooms  at  55  and  56,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  London,  E.G.,  or  various  other  addresses,  can 
deal  with  him  thoroughly  satisfactorily  by  writing.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  state  the  size  usually  worn  and  shape  of  toe 
required,  or  to  send  an  old  boot  as  guide. 

Rose's  Lime  Juice.— Although  most  people  know  the  merits 
of  lime  juice  as  a  thirst  quencher,  comparatively  few  are 
aware  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  delicious  fruit  from  which 
it  is  obtained.  The  lime  is  a  production  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  lemon,  but  its 
acidity  is  much  more  pronounced  and  agreeable. 
In  the  lovely  Roseau  Valley,  in  the  island  of 
Dominica,  W.  I.,  which,  as  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  recent  Royal  Gommission,  produces  "  the  best 
limes  in  the  world,"  the  lime  plantations  of 
L.  Rose  &  Go.,  the  well-known  lime  juice 
merchants,  extend  over  several  hundred  acres. 
The  trees,  which  attain  to  the  size  of  large  apple 
or  pear  trees,  are  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care, 
so  that  the  very  choicest  limes  only  are  obtained 
for  the  production  of  Rose's  Lime  Juice  and  Lime 
Juice  Gordial.  During  the  lime  harvest,  which 
is  heaviest  in  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
the  fine,  ripe  fruit  is  gathered  by  the  native  girls, 
and  brought  in  to  the  central  factory,  where  it  is 
quickly  deprived  of  its  juice,  which  is  immediately 
run  into  large  casks,  securely  sealed,  and  then 
sliipped  to  Rose's  Lime  Juice  Refinery  in  London. 
Rose's  Lime  Juice  and  Lime  Juice  Gordial  will 
ever  be  popular,  for  they  not  only  supply  delicious, 
wholesome,  and  refreshing  beverages  at  all  seasons, 
but  they  also  possess  such  valuable  medicinal 
properties,  that  the  medical  profession  strongly 
recommend  them  for  purifying  the  blood  and  assisting 
digestion.  The  Lancet  says :  "  We  counsel  the  public  to 
drink  their  lime  juice  whenever  and  wherever  they  list,"  and 
adds,  that  during  the  summer  months  it  is  not  only  whole- 
some, but  the  pleasantest  beverage  that  can  be  taken.  They 
may  be  obtained  from  all  the  principal  grocers,  wine  merchants, 
and  druggists. 


liCORDiALl 


500  N»w  £12  Oiolei  for  Sale, 

£5  5fi  CMb  Onlv.  CarriftKi*  pftlil. 
Scut  lieCote  pavmeot.  Free  Wlicch, 
MatM  HtmB,  Uim  Brakeft.  Tyrei : 
Dunlop  anil  Clinclif^r  principle.— 
Wriie.  FIIEUERICK  OKOllliE 
VOTTEB.  Cycle  M  ic  .ant.  Norwich. 


SALE 


BUN  MAKING  ^a\°/ 

Most  delicious  Almond, 
Lemon,    and    Vanilla 
Buns  can  be  made  with 
perfect  success  by  the  most 
unskilled   person   by  using 

EIFFEL  TOWER 

BUN  FLOUR 

Sold  111  Id.  ind  31d.  packets  by  all  grocers,  or  «ml  a  post  card  for  Free  Sample  (enough 
lor  J5  l,uiis,i,  to  1  osier  CUrk  H  Co.,  522,  l-iffrl  tower  Factory.  Maidstone. 


FITTINGS  «6^ 

New  and  Second-hand  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
School-Rooms.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  Pulpits, 
Lecterns,  Desks,  Forms,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  Machinery;  also  Cottages, 
Stables,  Coach  houses.  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  Build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 

HARBROW'S 

IRON  BUILDING 
WORKS, 

Adjoining  South  Bermondsey  Station,  S.E 

South  African   Branch— Iron   Building:  and  Joinery 
Works,    POINT    ROAD,    DURBAN,    NATAL, 


ILLUMINATED 
PRESENTATION      ADDRESSES, 

INSCRIPTIONS   IN   PRESENTATION  BIBLES,  Etc. 
SMITH    &    CAMPBELL, 

ILLUMINATORS.       DESIGNERS.       AND       ARTISTS. 
136,    WELLINQTON    STREET,    QLASQOW, 

Orders     by    Post    receive     prompt    and    careful    anention. 


PEACHSuA^^CURTAINS 


DIRECT 

FROM    THE 

LOOMS. 

Skin  A'  V'MBilC    XU    'iM*^  tbe  Unfcst  and  ino&t  complete  llliutratcd  Book  artd  &uycT>  l.uide 

(No.  3.t&)  uf  Lace  GiKKls  issued.  Exceptlooalljr  Low  Prices.  Peadi'sReffisierrd  Artistic  Designs  in 

Lace  Curtains.  |         Madras  Muslliu.        I         Capes.  Ladtrx' and  Gents* 

Real  Swiss.  Roller  Blinds.  Blouses.  Hosiery. 

Gufpure  d'Art.  I         Laces,  all  makes.       I         Collarettes.       |         Housetiold  Linens. 

21/-  X>OPTTr..A.IZ.     P.A.RCX:X«         21'- 

Lot  3}6  contains  :  ()np  pair  Kicli  I^accy  Dr.iwinjj-KtK'mrtirt.iins.  4  yil'.  Icnjf.  .it>out  3  yds.  wirle; 
Two  pairs  alike  Hundsimic  Dining-Koom  Curtjin>.  choice  old  lact^dcsit^ii.^l  vds.  )on)f.  b:>in.  wide: 
<iiie  pair  Ftoral  Bedroom  Curiaiiis,  3  yds.  long.  50  in.  wide  ;  One  pair  'I'ashionaDle  Brisc  Bisc 
Curtains ;  Uiic  (Guipure  Table  Tcntre  ;  One  Set  Ducheise  Toilet  TaUe  Covers,  one  4^  in.  )oi<e. 
and  five  smaller.  Carrla^*  Fr««.  %\l;  Hern  if  desired.  Customers  throughout  the  Htnuire 
testify  tu  the  MaRVKLLuLS  VaLUR  AND  DUKABILITV.  Prize  Medals :  Toronto.  Cbicaifo 
S.  PEACH  ft  SONS.  lAO«  Curtain  Manafftoturcrs,  MOTTINOHAH.  (Aj/.  1857. 
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jlsDuille  Colkdc,  l>arrodate. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


Illustrated 
Prospectus  from 
John  Bowick,  Esq., 
H.A.,  LL.D., 
Headmaster, 
THE    COLIiEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS 
It    has   also   a    Oymnasium,    a    Sanatorium,    and  a   Chemical  Laboratory, 
rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 
Splendid    Educational    Results.      Officially   connected   with   the    Science   and    Art 
Department,    South    Kensington,    London.      Also   on   the    List    of  Secondary   Schools 
recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


OF  Rev.  John  Hoore, 

"  Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 

OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30  ACBES. 

All    the 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  o/ Friends,  if  98. 

Well-equipped   Boarding- School    for 
Boys  of  all  Dencminations. 

Headmaster:  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lolty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  G\mnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Lipht.  Swimmirtg".  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  |.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Fit  1 1    JUoilertt    Int  p  ro  veme  n  t&. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.   Haydon,  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,   and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

SHEBBEAR,     NORTH    DEVON. 


Governor:      REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

fjcaMnastci": 

T.  RUDDLE,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  Gymnasium. 
Healthy  Situation.  Pla\grounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  first  quality,  and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  Guineas  per  year. 
Music  the  only  extra.  Illusfraied  Pro- 
spectus on  application  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
begin  April  23  and  August  27  resptc- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


^ 
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prist's  College,  <5lacklieatl),  S.E. 


Iprtnclpal :    Rev. 


F.  W.  AVELING,  M.A.,  B.Se. 

1Rc3itcnt  flBastcrs: 
H.  PERRETT,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Draw 
ing  and  Singing. 

F.  SELLICKS,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 
C.  FERGUSON,  M.A.  (Victoria). 

G.  DENT,  Inter.B.A.   (Lond.) 
£.  HOLVOAKE,  B.A.,  Inter.B.Sc. 

(Lond.)  (Science). 
FRAULEIN  KAYSING  (Diplomee), 
Piano. 


Uisitinq  'Ccacbcrs ; 
A.  RHODES,  R.A.H.         I        S.  BANKART,  R.A.M.        | 

(0?-i;an.)  \  (Ho/iu.)  \ 

Special  attention  to  Modern  Languages  and  Science.     Home  Comforts. 


P.  BURNETT,  R.A.M. 

(  yiolojicc'llo.) 
Pubic  School  Training. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 


IS   A    I/IGH.CL.'ISS  PVHl.lC   SCHOOL. 
Kepreseiitatives  of  ihe  Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions,  the 
Synoa  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcii  of  EnKland.  and  the  Ocneral 
Assembly  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  of  W  ales,  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  Governing  Body. 
INCLLSIVE  BOAKDERS"  I-UfcS  from  23  ti^"^-  A   \UAR. 
Prospectus  on  application. 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 

COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 

Hit    Royal    Parade, 

Eastbourne. 
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LOMAI  OF  LENAKEL: 

A  Hero  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

A   Fresh   Chapter  in   the    Triumph   of    the  Oospei. 

By  FRANK  H.   L.   PATON,   B.D. 

(Son  of  Dr.  John  G.  Paton), 
For  Six  Years  Resident  Missionary  on  tlie  West  Coast  of  Tanna. 


.  "  Lomai,  the  hero,  if  we  exclude  Mr.  Paton  and  those  who 
worked  with  him,  was  a  splendid  example  of  manhood,  and  the 
fight  he  made  for  the  new  religion  with  his  own  people,  the 
manner  in  which  he  sacrificed  himself  to  spread  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  truth,  cannot  be  read  without  warm  admiration. 
Mr.  Paton  has  C3ntril)uted  a  remarkable  chapter  to  the  annals 
of  the  heroic  work  of  the  Missionaries  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth." — Morning  Post. 

"Of  Mr.  Paton's  book  we  mu.-.t  confess  that  it  is  altogether 
frank  and  delightful.  The  elemental  island  life  which  he  depicts, 
and  the  changes  wrought  in  a  dozen  ye.irs  by  the  coming  of 
Missionaiies,  have  the  charm  and  wonder  of  a  fairy  tale  !  .  .  . 
The  book  will  greatly  stimulate  the  interest  of  its  readers  in 
mission  work." — Daily  News. 

"Mr.  Frank  Paton  has  an  admirable  literary  style,  and  the 
narrative  of  his  toilful  years  in  the  New  Hebrides  is  hardly  less 
enthralling  than  his  father's  immortal  "  Autobiography."  The 
Christian  natives  such  as  Lomai  and  Tom  and  Tawsi  are  set 
forth  with  such  photographic  distinctness  that  we  part  from 
them  as  from  old  friends." — British  Wetkly. 

"  In  the  simple  diction  and  entirely  artless  charm  of  this 
narrative  we  get  a  vivid  impression  of  the  elemental  power  of 
the  true  missionary  spirit.  Mr.  Paton's  chronicle  of  six  years 
in  the  New  Hebrides  is  one  of  the  most  unsophisticate  I  in  a 
literary  sense  that  ever  was  put  on  paper.  ...  A  refreshing 
book,  a  real  moral  stimulant,  and  the  native  whose  name  it  bears 
for  title  is  a  fine  character.  But  the  real,  though  unconscious, 
hero  is  the  author." — Fall  Malt  Gazette. 
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NOTICES 

All  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  Published  on  July  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  */  July  i  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  July  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Nejvsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  j^reatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  seatring  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


THE  attractive  feature  of  the  August  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  which  will  be  published  on 
July  20,  will  undoubtedly  be  an  illustrated  article  dealing 
with  the  career  of 
Robertson  of  Brighton, 
from  the  pen  of  W. 
Scott  King.  Half  a 
century  will  have 
elapsed  next  month 
since  this  prince  among 
preachers  prematurely 
passed  to  his  rest,  but 
his  influence  is  still 
widely  felt,  and  the 
younger  portion  of  our 
readers  especially  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to 
learn  more  about  the 
man  and  wherein  lay  the 
secret  of  those  thoughtful 
sermons  which  Sunday 
after  Sunday  were  de- 
livered to  spell  -  bound 
crowds  in  Trinity 
Chapel.  In  addition  to 
the  article  on  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  there  will, 
of  course,  be  the  usual 
features  —  Illustrated 
Notes,  a  Sermon  by  Dr. 
Parker,  the  Christian 
Endeavour  page,  several 
short  illustrated  articles, 
and  a  further  instalment 
of  Silas  Hocking's  thril- 
ling story  "The  Blind- 


ness of  Madge  Tyndall." 


Photo  l)y  Mo^at 


THE  LATE  REV.  HUGH  MACMILLAN,  D.D. 


Dr.  Hugh  Mac.millan,  who  died  the  other  day  in 
Edinburgh,  was  a  unique  man.  He  was  brought  up  in 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  became  a  minister  of 
that  body  when  there  was  very  little  sympathy  with 
literature  among  its  ministers.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  make  himself  heard  by  the  wider  world  by  contributing 
to  such  periodicals  as  Macmillaii s  Magazine,  and  pursuing 
earnestly  the  study  of  science  and  art  and  books.  His 
fine  gifts  and  rich  culture  became  widely  known  when  he 
published  his  "  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature,"  which  has 
been  his  most  popular  production.  But  all  the  time  Dr. 
Macmillan  remained  in  full  sympathy  with  his  Church,  and 
one  of  her  most  loyal  and  devoted  ministers.  There  was 
never  a  suspicion  of  heresy  raised  against  him,  even  in  the 
days  when  most  rren  of  the  broader  mind  were  suspect. 
We  remember  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar  speaking  of  him  with  the 
warmest  admiration  and  affection.  So  it  continued  to  the 
end.  Dr.  Macmillan  was  of  a  shrinking  nature,  most  averse 
to  controversy,  and  could  hardly  be  induced  to  take  a 
stand  on  any  disputed  question.  He  did  his  own  work 
in  his  own  way,  steadily  accumulating  and  giving  to  the 
world  a  store  of  knowledge  and  thought.     His  style  had 

a  win.some  simplicity 
and  was  softly  touched 
with  poetry.  In-  manner 
Dr.  Macmillan  was  ex- 
tremely gentle  and 
genial.  He  never 
seemed  in  a  hurry. 
There  was  no  harder 
and  more  persevering 
worker,  but  he  was  of 
the  quietly  efficient  sort 
who  go  on  without 
haste  and  without  rest. 
As  a  preacher  he;  was 
very  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  only  a 
certain  lack  of  force 
and  vitality  prevented 
his  coming  to  the  first 
rank.  But  he  filled  a 
position  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  no  other, 
and  has  left  behind 
him  a  most  blameless 
and  fragrant  memory. 


The  Rev.  George 
Parkin,  M.A.,  B.D., 
who  has  held  the  office 
of  Principal  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist 
College,  Alexandra 
Park,  Manchester,  for 
five  years,  will,  according 
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The  New  Pkinxipal  of  the  Primitive  Methodist 
College 


to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Con 
nexion,  retire  at 
the  forthcoming 
Conference,  and 
be  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  WiUiam 
Johnson,  F.L.S., 
Superintendent 
of  Hartlepool 
Circuit.  Five 
years  ago  the 
Conference,  re- 
cognising Mr. 
Johnson's  fitness 
for  this  post, 
elected  him 
Vice-Principal, 
andin  July,  when 
the  students  re- 
turn    after     the 


No  likeness  of  her  is  known  to  exist ;  but  the  carved  face 
represents  the  minute  word-picture  of  her  biographer. 
Another  name  associated  with  the  neighbourhood,  and 
contemporary  with  her,  was  the  Rev.  John  Davies, 
missionary  to  Tahiti.  The  four  heads  represented,  reading 
from  left  to  right,  are  those  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Roberts, 
Dolanog ;  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Pontrobert;  Ann  Griffiths 
(Dolwar  Fechan) ;  and  Mr.  David  Davies,  Cae'nymynydd. 


The  Rev.  James  Holmes,  of  Gunnersbury,  who  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home  to 
become  his  colleague  at  the  new  Central  Mission  of  the 
London  Congregational  Union  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle, 
has  been  closely  identified  with  Mr.  Home's  work  at  the 
Thomas  Binney  Institute.  He  has  shown  a  rare  capacity 
for  organisation,  there  and  also  in  his  two  pastorates  at 
Wolverton  and  Gunnersbury.  The  rich  experience  which 
he  has  gained  in  this  connection  will  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him  at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle.  Mr.  Holmes 
has  had  a  most  successful  ministry  at  Gunnersbury,  where 
he  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years.     The  Church,  which 


CARVED  STONE  HEADS,  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  DOLANOG 


vacation,  he  will  take  up  the  Principalship  ot  the  Institution. 
Mr.  Johnson  became  a  local  preacher  when  he  was  eighteen, 
and  two  years  later  was  received  into  the  full  ministry.  His 
first  circuit  was  Maryport,  and  he  has  since  "  travelled  "  in 
the  following  stations ;  Staithes,  Alston,  Gateshead  (twice), 
Whitehaven,  Hartlepool  (twice),  South  Shields,  and  Shildon. 
For  six  years  he  was  District  Building  Committee  Secre- 
tary for  the  Sunderland  and  Newcastle  District,  and  for 
five  years  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Darlington  and  Stockton 
District  Committee.  As  a  preacher  Mr.  Johnson  has  had 
a  successful  career.  All  his  circuits  have  prospered  during 
his  ministry.  He  is  in  the  full  strength  of  his  manhood, 
with  his  powers  well  developed  and  a  keen  enthusiasm  for 
helping,  enlightening,  and  saving  men.  He  will,  it  is  con- 
fidently anticipated,  exert  a  fine  influence  over  the  seventy 
or  eighty  ministerial  students  placed  under  his  care.  Mr. 
Johnson  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  British  lichen- 
ology,  9nd  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean  Society 
in  1888.  His  recently  published  book,  entitled  "Nature 
and  Naturalists,"  has  been  very  favourably  received. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  memorial  chapel  has  been 
laid  at  Dolanog,  Montgomeryshire.  Of  the  names  associated 
with  it,  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Ann  Griffiths,  the 
young  hymn-writer  who  died  in  1805  in  her  28th  year,  but 
whose  hymns,  mostly  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  good 
memory  of  a  servant,  have   become  a  national   treasure. 


Photo  by  C".  Hcnwood,  Chis^vick 

REV.  JAMES   HOLMES 
Rev.  Silvester  Horne's  Colleague  at  Whitefield's. Tabernacle 
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was  in  a  backward  state  when 
he  began  his  work,  is  now  in 
a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  ever  before  in  its  history, 
there  being  not  a  particle  of 
debt. 

The  Baptists  have  borne 
witness  in  a  very  striking  way 
to  the  need  for  aggressive 
Christianity  by  a  large  and 
important  mission  which  was 
inaugurated  under  most  pro- 
mising auspices  at  Bradford  the 
other  day.  The  movement,  for 
which  the  Churches  of  the 
Bradford  district  of  the  York- 
shire Baptist  Association  are 
responsible,  has  been  started 
on  a  large  scale,  and  will,  it  is 
confidently  believed,  be  fraught 
with  far-reaching  results  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  uplifting  of 
the  non-churchgoing  portion  of 
the  community.  During  week- 
days the  Central  Mission,  as  it 
is  called,  has  its  headquarters  at  Bethel  Chapel,  but  on 
Sundays  the  work  is  transferred  to  Westgate  New  Hall. 
This  building,  which  was  formerly  the  old  Westgate  Chapel, 
was  sold  some  years  ago  by  the  congregation  on  its  removal 
to  Manningham,  and  has  now  been  transformed,  at  a  cost 
of  ;^i4,ooo,  info  a  handsome  hall  capable  of  seating  a 
thousand  people.  When  the  work  was  completed,  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  requested  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare, 
M.A.,  to  recommend  a  suitable  man  to  take  charge  of  the 
Mission,  and  the  choice  of  the  genial  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Union  fell  on  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Tolhurst,  late  of 
Leicester,  who  has  just  begun  his  arduous  labours. 

The  new  Superintendent  of  the  Baptist  Central  Mission, 
Bradford,  has  played  many  parts  in  his  time.  His  life-story 
is  deeply  interesting,  while  his  work  has  been  that  of  a 
pioneer.     An   Australian   by   birth,   having   been    born  in 


Photo  by  Heawood,  Leicester 

REV.   A.   H.   TOLHURST, 
Superintendent  Baptist  Central  Missiox,  Bradford 


Melbourne  in  1863,  Mr.  Tol- 
hurst was  educated  in  England 
at  a  private  school  kept  by 
Mr.  Henry  Leeding,  who  was 
at  one  time  tutor  to  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  a  large  French  bank, 
and  remained  there  about  eight 
years.  Subsequently  he  re- 
turned to  Melbourne,  where  he 
entered  the  Bank  of  Victoria, 
and  it  was  while  in  that  city 
that  he  joined  Albert  Street 
Church,  the  pastorate  of  which 
he  declined  only  last  month. 
As  a  child  Mr.  Tolhurst  was 
taught  in  a  Congregational 
Sunday  school,  but  by  a  most 
singular  turn  of  events  he 
found  his  way  as  a  boy  treble 
into  the  choir  of  the  Brompton 
Oratory,  and  was  actually 
christened  and  confirmed  there, 
without  his  mother's  knowledge 
and  without  understanding  what 
was  being  done  to  him.  Along 
with  members  of  the  Oratory  choir,  Mr.  Tolhurst  was 
frequently  engaged  to  sing  at  Drury  Lane  and  other  London 
theatres,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  a  side  of  life 
happily  not  often  revealed  to  children.  From  the  Brompton 
Oratory  he  passed  to  St.  Luke's  Parish  Church,  Norwood, 
where  he  was  also  a  choir-boy. 

It  was  while  in  South  London  that  Mr.  Tolhurst 
experienced  the  great  change.  When  a  lad  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  Chatsworth  Road  Baptist  Church  one 
evening  with  his  mother,  and  there  new  desires  began 
to  spring  within  him.  He  went  again  and  again,  till  one 
evening  the  minister  shook  hands  with  him  and  said, 
"Ought  you  not  to  give  your  heart  to  God?"  The 
answer  was,  "  I  suppose  I  ought,  sir " ;  and  before  long 
Mr.  Tolhurst  made  the  great  surrender.  His  wish  was 
then  to  become  a  missionary,  his  heart  being  set  on  going 
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MRS.  WILSON,  Wife  of  the  Pastor  of  Woolwich  Tabernacle 
A  sketch  of  whose  career  appears  on  another  page 

to  the  Congo.  He  saw  Mr.  Baines,  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  and  was  passed  by  the  doctor;  but, 
yielding  to  his  mother's  earnest  solicitations,  he  con- 
tinued his  work  at  the  bank,  occupying  his  leisure  with 
mission  work  among  the  poor.  In  this  Christian  work 
he  laboured  for  ten  years,  teaching  in  the  Sunday 
school,  preaching  in  the  streets  and  in  mission  halls, 
and  by  invitation  taking  services  in  the  wards  of  two 
large  hospitals,  first  in  London  and  subsequently  in 
Melbourne.  It  was  while  travelling  in  the  bush  in  New 
South  Wales  that  he  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  a 
small  Baptist  church.  He  did  so,  but  soon  discovered 
that  the  charge  was  virtually  a  "  bishopric,"  including 
seven  congregations,  some  of  them  thirty  miles  apart, 
and  all  to  be  visited  on  horseback  in  a  rough  and 
mountainous  country.  A  year  later  he  was  on  his  way 
to  England,  Principal  Rooke,  of  Rawdon  College,  having 
accepted  him  as  a  student.     In  1894  Mr.  Tolhurst  was 


settled  at  Leicester,  where  he  threw  himself  into  the  task 
of  raising  a  new  cause  in  a  populous  and  neglected  district. 
In  three  years  Carey  Hall  was  built,  with  a  chapel  seating 
nine  hundred  persons  and  a  Sunday  school  accommodating 
six  hundred  scholars.  The  building,  which  cost  over 
^5,000,  was  opened  by  Dr.  Clifford,  and  a  Church  was 
formed,  the  membership  of  which  at  the  end  of  five  years 
numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  Tolhurst  is  one  of 
the  few  Nonconformist  ministers  who  are  able  to  preach 
to  a  French  congregation  without  the  aid  of  an  interpreter — 
thanks  to  the  years  of  toil  in  the  French  bank. 

The  group  which  we  reproduce  was  taken  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Whit  Monday  pilgrimage  in  connection 
with  the  Young  People's  Union  of  the  Congregational 
Union  to  Amersham,  Jordan's  Meeting-house,  and 
Chalfont  St.  Giles.  The  building  in  the  background  is 
the  recently  restored  Congregational  Church  at  the  last- 
named  place,  which  was  first  erected  in  1662,  and  stands 
nearly  opposite  the  cottage  in  which  John  Milton  lived. 
In  this  church  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home  gave  the  young 
people  a  capital  address  on  Milton — poet,  patriot,  and 
prophet.  He  sympathised  with  those  who  loved  and 
honoured  Milton  more  than  Cromwell,  because,  after  all, 
the  power  of  the  mind  was  greater  than  that  of  the  sword. 


-^^^mm 


HYDE  PARK   EDUCATION   DEMONSTRATION 
Dr.  Cli.Tord  reading  telegram  from  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell 


A  GROUP  OF  CONGREGATIONAL  MINISTERS 
Taken  on  Whit  Monday 

A  better  neighbourhood  could  not  have  been 
chosen  for  the  young  people,  and  a  better  holiday 
could  not  have  been  provided,  for  a  day  with 
the  "  Stalwarts,"  and  a  talk  about  the  "  Stalwarts," 
cannot  but  have  left  them  stronger  for  the 
conflicts  which  confront  them.  The  Rev.  W.  H. 
Summer's  address  in  the  Jordan  Meeting-house 
on  William  Penn  was  also  keenly  enjoyed  by 
all.  The  group  includes  the  following :  Rev. 
J.  P.  Rogers,  B.A.,  Mr.  J.  Minshull,  Mr.  C. 
Stancliff,  Mr.  McCrae,  Rev.  A.  Ramsey,  Rev.  G. 
Currie  Martin,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Rev.  C.  S.  Home, 
M  A.,  Rev.  J.  Holmes,  Rev.  W.  H.  Summers, 
and  Rev.  W.  H.  Whi:bread. 

The  veteran  missionary  Dr.  Griffith  John,  of 
Hankow,  is  making  an  urgent  appeal  for  help 
through  the  London  Missionary  Society.     In  a 
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letter  asking  aid  for  the  erection  of  a  new  high  school, 
he  says  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  China  will  in  the 
future  greatly  depend  on  the  attention  paid  by  the  missions 
to  the  educational  department  of  this  work.  There  is  in 
China  to-day  a  great  demand  for  Western  education,  and 
the  question  we  have  to  face  is  this  :  Shall  the  attempts 
be  made  by  the  Christian  missionary,  and  the  teaching 
be  made  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  Church? 
o:  shall  it  be  met  by  men  who  are  out  of  sympathy  with 
Christian  missions,  and  the  teaching  be  made  subservient 
to  the  diffusion  of  anti-Christian  principles  throughout  the 
Empire?  The  Christian  Church  in  China  must  have  her 
own  schools  of  learning  if  Christianity  is  to  become  a 
power  in  th:  land.  In 
three  years  Dr.  John 
will  have  completed 
fifty  years  of  service  as 
a  missionary  in  China, 
and  it  is  felt  that  the 
erection  of  these  new 
buildings  would  be  a 
fitting  crown  to  his  life 
of  noble  and  self- 
denying  consecration. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
W.Mso.v,  of  Liverpool, 
celebrated  their  silver 
wedding  on  Wednesday, 
June  3.  A  most  in- 
teresting gathering  was 
held  on  that  evening 
at  Sefton  Park  Presby- 
terian Church,  when  the 
congregation  presented 
"  Ian  Maclaren "  and 
his  wife  with  tokens  of 
goodwill.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Rutherford,  M.P.,  who 
was  accompanied,  by 
Mrs.  Rutherford.  The 
Lord  Mayor  said  it  was 
an  honour  and  privilege 
to  him  to  be  there  Phou  /y  iiorsburgh 
that  evening,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  congre- 
gation. In  his  other  capacity  as  Lord  Mayor  he  was 
delighted  to  take  part  in  doing  honour  to  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  citizens.  That  present  was  a  small 
though  heartfelt  acknowledgment  from  the  members  of 
the  esteem,  respect,  and  love  which  they  felt  for  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Watson.  Their  minister  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  for  good  in  the  city  for  many  years  past,  not  only 
among  his  own  congregation,  but  among  men  of  all  opinions 
and  positions.  He  believed  that  there  was  no  pulpit  in  the 
city  where  they  had  heard  better  advice  and  civic  patriotism 
than  in  that  church.  They  asked  their  minister  to  believe 
that  the  presentation  came  from  their  hearts.  They  were 
making  it  not  only  on  behalf  of  themselves,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  city. 


REV.   GEORGE 
In  his  robes  as  Moderator  of  the 


Councillor  John  Lea  made  the  presentation.  He  said 
the  congregation  had  never  regretted  the  appointment  of 
Dr.  Watson.  When  he  came  to  Sefton  Park,  ii  was 
Scotland's  loss  and  England's  gain.  After  he  had  been 
with  them  for  a  short  time  the  accommodation  did  not 
meet  the  demand,  and  several  rooms  had  been  added  to 
the  church.  They  were  now  connected  with  another 
Church,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  joint  congregation  was  a  thousand,  and  tha:  both 
were  free  from  debt.  Sefton  Park  Church,  by  Dr.  Watson's 
efforts,  had  become  famous.  Ever  since  he  had  been 
with  them  they  had  been  a  united  congregation,  and  this 
was   largely   owing   to   the   tact   of  the   minister  and   his 

wife.  The  gifts  included 
a  diamond  pendant 
mounted  in  platinum 
and  attached  to  a 
platinum  necklace,  and 
set  with  forty  white 
brilliants  ;  a  richly 
hand-chased  solid  silver 
tea-kettle,  stand,  and 
lamp,  the  shields  on 
either  side  bearing  the 
initials  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
AV'atson  and  the  date ; 
and  a  handsome  rose- 
wood cabinet  containing 
a  complete  set  of  solid 
silver  table  plate  and 
cutlery  of  one  hundred 
and  five  articles.  The 
silver  tray  was  inscribed 
as  follows  :  "  Presented 
to  the  Rev.  John 
Watson,  M.A.,  D.D., 
and  Mrs.  Watson,  on 
the  occasion  of  their 
silver  wedding,  by  the 
congregation  of  Sefton 
Park  Presbyterian 
Church,  Liverpool,  as  a 
token  of  their  affection, 
together  with  other 
articles  in  silver,  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Watson 
by  Sir  George  Reid, 
R.S.A.,  a  complete 
edition  of  Ruskin's  works,  and  a  pendant  of  diamonds 
to  Mrs.  Watson." 

Mrs.  Watson  made  a  graceful  speech  in  reply,  and 
Dr.  AVatson,  in  the  course  of  a  touching  and  largely  per- 
sonal address,  also  returned  thanks  for  the  gifts.  He  said 
he  was  very  proud  and  thankful  to  be  a  citizen  of  Liverpool. 
Referring  to  his  connection  with  the  Church,  be  remarked 
that  so  long  as  he  was  able  he  would  never  leave  them. 
His  was  a  great  charge,  but  the  moment  he  felt  he  could 
no  longer  fill  his  task  as  it  should  be  filled  he  would  resign 
the  charge  which  was  given  him  nearly  twenty-three  years 
ago,  and  he  would  hope  to  pass  it  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
of  richer  knowledge. 


ROBSON,   D.D. 

United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
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Helps    for    SundaySchooI    Teachers    and    Christian   Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 
By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 
July  ^.—Israel  asking  for  a  King  (i   Sam.  viii.  i-io) 
A   new    generation   wanted   a   new    form   of  government. 
Tired  of  a  theocracy  with  its  invisible  King,  Israel  cried  out 
for  a  human  king,  which  could  be  seen  and  heard  and  handled. 
This   popular  clamour  was  an   insult   to   Jehovah   as   well  as 
to  Samuel— it  was  practically  a  "notice  to  quit  "  to  them  both. 
"  Away  with  the  theocracy,  away  with  God  and   Samuel,  and 
let  us  have  something  new  and  showy."     God  trained  them  by 
letting  them  have  their  own  way,  and  ere  long  they  saw  their 
own    folly    in    all    its    native    ugliness.      Fashion    is   often   a 
dangerous  guide.      Israel  wanted  a  king  "  like  all  the  nations." 
They  wanted  to  be  in  the  fashion,  utterly  forgetting  that  it  was 
their  glory  to  be  out  of  the  fashion  as  a  "  peculiar  people ''  unto 
the  Lord.     Avoid  a  bad  fashion  as  you  would  a  viper  \ 

July  12— Saul  chosen  King  (l  Sam.  x.  17-27) 
Samuel  called  a  convention— half  religious,  half  political— at 
Mizpah.  After  reminding  them  of  Jehovah's  mighty  deeds  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere,  he  rebuked  them  for  their  disloyalty  to 
Him.  To  reject  a  Divine  King  for  a  human  king  was  the 
height  of  treason.  The  final  lot  rested  on  Saul.  But  think  of 
rejecting  such  a  God  for  such  a  man  !  Worse  still— think  of 
rejecting  the  lovely  Jesus  for  wretched  Barabbas  !  Saul  was 
chosen  ;  but  he  hid  himself  among  the  stuff.  There  was  a  little 
modesty  still  left  in  the  young  giant.  As  soon  he  was  dis- 
covered, the  sons  of  Belial  shouted  with  all  their  might,  "  God 
save  the  king  "  ;  but  ere  loijg  they  despised  and  insulted  him. 
But  there  was  another  band — "  a  band  of  men  whose  hearts 
God  had  touched,"  and  instead  of  despising  Saul,  they  followed 
him  all  the  way  to  Gibeah.  Christians  are  the  best  citizens  ! 
"God-touched  men"  are  the  true  loyalists.  If  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  had  such  a  body-guard,  the  statelier  Eden  would 
soon  return. 

July  19. — SamuePs  Fareivell  Address  (i  Sam.  xii.   13-25) 

This  is  the  old  man's  final  charge,  full  of  holy  earnestness 
and  lofty  statesmanship.  He  emphasizes  five  points  :  (i)  Fear 
the  Lord  ;  (2)  Serve  Him  ;  (3)  Hearken  unto  His  voice  ; 
(4)  Rebel  not  against  His  commandments  ;  (5)  Be  followers  of 
the  Lord  your  God.  What  magnificent  imperatives  !  They  are 
strong  enough  to  save  any  nation  from  decay.  When  the 
"  hand  of  the  Lord  "  is  against  us,  it  matters  not  how  many 
hands  are  with  us.  God  is  not  the  Great  Absentee,  but  the 
perpetual  Lord  of  Nature.  The  thunderstorm  was  a  direct 
answer  to  Samuel's  prayer,  and  it  awed  the  multitude.  The 
man  who  has  the  ear  of  God  is  still  a  great  force  in  the  world. 
The  people  implored  Samuel  to  pray  for  them.  Nothing  so 
enlarges  the  soul  and  warms  the  heart  as  intercessory  prayer  ! 
Think  of  Him  who  intercedes  for  us  day  and  night  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty.         ~ 

July  26. — SaiU  rejected  as  King  .{\    Sam.  xv.  13-23) 

Saul  was  very  sanctimonious  under  Samuel's  rebuke  at 
Gilgal.  Samuel  pierced  the  hypocrite's  mask  with  the  question, 
"What  meaneth  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in  mine  ears  ?"  No 
man  can  lie  himself  out  of  his  own  disobedience.  "  Be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out,"  though  buried  ten  thousand  fathoms 
deep.  Yon  can  only  hide  your  sin  ■  in  one  place — at  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  Saul  blamed  the  "  people "  for  sparing  the  sheep 
and  oxen.  Cowards  always  blame  the  "other  man."  Adam 
blamed  Eve,  and  Aaron  blamed  the  crowd.  If  you  commit  a 
sin,  be  man  enough  to  acknowledge  it,  for  a  refuge  of  lies  can 
never  stand  long.  Do  not  deal  with  your  sins  as  Saul  dealt 
with  the  Amalekites,  but  destroy  them  utterly.  Leave  not  a 
vestige  behind,  not  even  the  darling  sin.  Saul  was  deposed  for 
his  lying  hypocrisy.  No  monarch  has  a  Divine  right  to  govern 
wrong.  God  had  done  with  Saul .'  He  let  him  alone  ;  and 
when  a  soul  is  let  alone  by  God,  the  isolation  is  terrible. 
Rejecting  God  cost  Saul  his  throne,  and  rejecting  Christ  has 
cost  many  a  man  his  heaven. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
July  5. — Endeavourers  and  Public  Life  (Neh.  v.   1-13) 

When  Dr.  Dale,  full  of  ardour,  was  giving  much  time  and 
mind  to  municipal  progress,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  asked  him 
one  day,  "  Dale,  when  do  you  mean  to  quit  politics  and  look 
after  your  soul?"  "I  have  given  my  soul  to  Christ  to  look 
after,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  He  can  do  it  better  than  /  can  :  my 
duty  is  to  do  His  will,  and  to  leave  the  rest  with  Him."  In  one 
of  his  sermons  he  declared  :  "  Not  to  vote  is  to  act  the  part  of 
the  unfaithful  servant,  who  hid  his  talent  in  the  earth,  and  made 
no  use  of  it.  To  vote  corruptly  is  felony;  it  is  to  appropiiate 
to  our  own  purposes  what  we  have  received  as  trustees  for  the 
town  or  the  nation." 

No  one  can  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  look  unmoved  on 
a  wrong  done.  Whatever  the  hope  of  Heaven  brings,  it  cannot 
rightly  bring  indifference  to  the  world's  misery  : 

He  is  a  coward  who  woiilJ  borrow 
A  charm  against  the  present  sorrow 
From  the  vague  Future's  promise  of  delight. 

July  \i.—  The  Indwelling  Spirit  (John  xiv.   16-26) 

He  "shall  be  in  you."  Lacordaire  once  said,  "A  great 
soul  in  a  small  house  is  the  idea  that  has  always  touched  me 
more  than  any  other."  But  here  is  a  still  sublimer  conception— 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  erring  heart  of  man  :  how  great 
the  Guest,  how  small  the  house  !  But  the  Guest  will  give  His 
own  greatness  to  the  house,  and  His  glory  will  be  its  light. 
By  His  indwelling  man's  heart  shall  become  all  truth. 

He  "  shall  teach  you  all  things."  God  has  nothing  to  hide 
from  those  who  love  Him.  Nor  will  He  leave  the  weakest  of 
His  children  till  he  is  taught  "all  things,"  and  so  is  able  to 
"comprehend  with  all  the  saints."  What  all  know,  every  one 
shall  learn. 

Can  I  know  it  ? — Nay. 

Shall  I  know  it  ?— Yea, 

When  all  mists  have  cleared  away 

For  ever  and  aye. 

July  ig.—  J4^'eek-day  Religion  (i  Peter  iii.  8-18) 

"  I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  your  conviction,"  wrote 
Horace  Bushnell  to  his  wife,  "that  we  ought,  as  Christians, 
to  be  always  girded,  and  can  have  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  in 
no  other  manner.  There  is  a  girding  which  is  quite  consistent 
with  rest.  The  soul  should  be  as  positive  in  its  conformity  to 
God  as  if  God  were  to  be  conformed  to  it ;  that  is,  it  should 
still  be,  think,  desire,  do,  act  from  its  selfhood,  as  if  it  were  not 
lost  in  the  deep  sea  of  God's  own  fulness.  Pray  for  me,  that 
God  may  prepare  me  to  a  state  so  difficult  to  conceive,  and  so 
much  more  difficult  to  realise." 

Dr.  Livingstone  never  forgot  the  death-bed  advice  of  a  good 
old  man  at  Blantyre  :  "  Now,  lad,  make  religion  the  every-day 
business  of  your  life,  and  not  a  thing  of  fits  and  starts  ;  for  if 
you  do,  temptation  and  other  things  will  get  the  better  of  you." 

July  ib.~An  Evening  with  Continental  Missions  (Acts  xvi. 
812;  Rom.  i.  9-15) 
The  Macedonian  cry,  the  sigh  of  Europe,  is  not  yet  silenced. 
Only,  the  face  is  not  turned  towards  Asia's  shores  to-day  ; 
rather  is  it  the  South  crying  to  the  North.  Within  the  last 
few  years  scenes  have  been  witnessed  in  France  and  in  Italy 
which  may  be  prophetic  of  great  movements  for  the  freedom 
of  religious  faith.  But  let  it  be  earnestly  remembered  that 
the  reaction  from  Romanism  may  drive  these  nations  into  thq 
wastes  of  infidelity,  "  neither  heresy  nor  schism,  but  sheer 
incredulity  under  the  form  of  Indifferentism,"  wrote  Father 
Curci  twenty  years  ago — a  prophecy  too  well  fulfilled.  Pro- 
testant peoples  ought  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  not  with 
mere  curiosity  or  even  grave  concern,  but  with  helpful  sympathy 
and  constant  prayer. 
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The  Rev*  John  Wilson,  of  Woolwich  Tabernacle 


THERE  is  no  Church  in  London  which  Mr.  Charles 
Hooth,  in  his  recent  volumes,  has  commended  more 
warmly  than  the  Woolwich  'I'abernacle.  The  truth  of  his 
statements  is  admitted  by  the  members,  one  of  whom 
remarked  to  the  present  writer,  "  We  could  not  have  written 
it  better  ourselves."  The  poorest  part  of  Woolwich  is  the 
"  Dust  Hole,"  a  network  of  narrow,  crowded  streets  in  the 
parish  of  Holy  Trinity.  Woolwich,  as  Mr.  Booth  reminds 
us,  has  three  aspects:  first,  that  of  the  barracks  and  the 
military ;  second,  the  Ansenal  and  its  artisans ;  and  third, 
the  "  Dust  Hole "  and  its  depravity.  This  bad  area  lies 
in  the  corner  made 
by  the  Arsenal  wall 
and  the  river,  and  is 
bounded  by  Beresford 
Street,  High  Street, 
and  the  Free  Ferry. 
Its  lodging-houses  are 
occupied  by  tramps 
passing  in  and  out 
of  London,  and  the 
lowest  class  of  women 
inhabit  the  district. 
Mr.  Booth  describes 
the  "Dust  Hole"  as 
the  Netting  Dale  of  the 
north  -  west,  although 
it  may  also  be  com- 
pared to  Dorset  Street 
in  Whitechapel.  Wool- 
wich would  thrive  all 
the  better  if  this  bad 
corner  could  be  done 
away  with.  Mr.  Wil- 
son sends  his  young 
men  and  women  to 
hold  services  in  the 
lodging-house  kitchens 
during  the  winter,  and 
to  preach  in  the  open 
air  during  the  summer; 
but  he  confesses  that 
the  results  are  small. 
The  Salvation  Army 
has  a  large  barrack 
not  far  from  the 
Tabernacle,  and  does 
its  utmost  to  rescue 
the  degraded  people. 
The  Churches,  one 
and  all,  are  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  results,  and  no 
stranger  could  visit  the  "Dust  Hole"  without  realising 
that  it  is  one  of  the  darkest  spots  in  the  whole  vast  area 
in  London. 

Passing  along  Beresford  Street,  we  have  on  our  left 
the  great  red-brick  Tabernacle,  and  a  little  farther  on  the 
church  of  Holy  Trinity,  with  its  strangely  carved  tower 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  Grey,  cheerless,  and  dismal  is 
the  impression  made  by  Holy  Trinity  on  a  brilliant  summer 
evening.  Out  of  the  Tabernacle  hundreds  are  pouring, 
but  the  Parish  Church  seems  to  have  no  attraction  for 
these  crowds  who  fill  the  Market  Place  and  stream  along 
the  narrow  winding  streets  of  the  borough.  The  contrast 
is  painful,  and  we  turn  away  with  a  shiver  from  a  House 
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of  God  which  is  in  no  sense  a  home  of  the  people,  to 
ask  about  the  warmer  life  and  modern  methods  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  introduced  in  the  Tabernacle. 

Fifteen  hundred  children  are  taught  in  the  Sjinday 
schools,  and  the  Bands  of  Hope  number  seven  hundred. 
The  young  people  use  two  mission  chapels  as  centres  of 
work.  "  In  all  this,"  writes  Mr.  Booth,  "their  pastor  takes 
little  part.  He  cannot.  It  is  his  duty  to  occupy  his  pulpit 
with  power,  to  fill  his  church,  which  holds  two  thousand 
people,  and  to  maintain  the  membership,  which  stands  at 
fifteen  hundred.     He  has  to  breathe  life   into  the  whole 

organisation,  and  he 
does  it.  His  spare 
time  and  surplus 
energies  he  gives  to 
public  work.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  London 
School  Board,  and 
takes  a  keen  interest 
in  all  local  affairs. 
In  religious  matters  he 
is  an  uncompromising 
Protestant  to  whom 
High  Church  views 
are  anathema,  and  in 
politics  an  ardent  Pro- 
gressive." It  ought  to 
be  mentioned  that  last 
autumn  Mr.  Wilson 
retired,  after  ten  years' 
service,  from  the 
School  Board,  and  the 
South  London  Pro- 
gressive Association 
presented  him  with 
an  illuminated  address 
and  a  beautifully 
bound  set  of  Ruskin. 
It  is  not  surprising 
that,  as  Mr.  Booth 
tells  us,  one  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  Church  of 
England  neighbours 
should  have  said, 
"Wilson,  the  Baptist 
at  the  Tabernacle,  is 
the  most  successful 
man  with  the  working 
WILSON  class.      But  I  do  not 

see  in  what  his  par- 
ticular strength  lies,  though  I  have  tried  to  find  out  his 
secret.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  man  who  always  has  a  book 
in  his  hand,  keeping  his  mind  active;  though  not  a  student, 
he  gives  his  congregation  a  great  deal  to  interest  them, 
and  also  a  great  deal  to  do  for  him  ;  he  appears  to  delegate 
his  authority,  but  in  reality  rules."  Mr.  Booth  himself 
attributes  Mr.  Wilson's  success  in  the  broad  sense  to  the 
warm  sympathy  which  prevails  at  the  Tabernacle  between 
Ijastor  and  people. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Life-Story 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Baptist  Union  has  been  for 
over  twenty-five  years  at  Woolwich,  and  has  all  but  com- 
pletely lost  that  Scottish  accent  which  he  brought  from  his 
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native  Forfarshire.  He  was  born  on  May  25,  1854,  in 
the  small  farmstead  of  Whiteburn,  near  the  village  of 
Craichie,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Forfar,  and  not  far 
from  "Thrums."  He  received  his  first  instruction  at  the 
Parish  School  of  Craichie,  where  he  won  the  first  prize. 
He  was  only  fourteen  when  his  father  gave  up  his  farm  and 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  ancient,  historic  town  of 
Dunfermline,  once  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  kings.  The 
dust  of  good  Queen  Margaret  and  of  the  famous  Robert 
Bruce  are  mouldering  in  its  abbey  church. 

Religious  Influences  in  Alloa 

John  Wilson  was  only  sixteen  when  he  went  to  business 
in  Alloa.  He  there  came  in  contact  with  a  remarkable 
man,  Mr.  David  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  introduced  him  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  whose  President,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men,  Mr. 
William  Landells,  greatly  influenced  him.  Mr.  Brown,  it 
may  be  said,  is  now  pastor  of  the  little  Baptist  Church  in 
Portobello.  He  is  also  manager  of  a  bottle  works.  Mr. 
Wilson  well  remembers  the  first  Evangelistic  meeting  he 
attended  at  Alloa.  The  audience  consisted  mostly  of 
women,  and  he  came  away  wearied  and  annoyed.  His 
feelings  underwent  a  complete  change  when  he  mingled 
with  the  earnest  Christian  men  connected  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Their  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 
The  sixty  members  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  associates 
gathered  together  for  prayer  and  study.  "  When  I  heard 
one  after  another  speaking  on  the  chapter  we  were 
studying,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "I  felt  in  my  inmost  heart 
that  these  men  had  a  shield  to  protect  them  through  all 
the  difficulties  of  life,  and  I  longed  that  I  might  possess  it 
also.  I  went  next  evening  to  Mr.  Brown's  house,  and 
for  four  hours  we  were  occupied  in  Bible  reading  and 
prayer.  It  was  through.  Acts  xiii.  38,  39  that  I  was  finally 
led  to  decide  for  Christ.  When  converted,  I  longed  to  live 
the  life  that  is  life  indeed,  and  no  one  can  say  more  truly, 
"By  the  Grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  Mr.  Wilson 
will  always  look  back  with  peculiar  affection  to  the  peaceful 
little  town  of  Alloa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  for  it  was 
there  that  he  met  his  earliest  and  best  friends,  and  definitely 
resolved  to  live  for  the  Lord's  work. 

Many  leading  men  of  the  town  were  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  Christ,  especially  the  late  philanthropic 
David  Paton,  whose  name  was  a  household  word  in 
Evangelical  circles,  and  who  built  the  handsome  premises 
of  the  Alloa  Y.M.C.A.  Mr.  Wilson  received  much  help 
from  the  Rev.  G.  Elder,  M.A.,  of  whose  Church  he  became 
a  member,  and  who  has  for  years,  as  minister  of  Greenwich 
Presbyterian  Church,  been  one  of  his  neighbours  and 
friends. 

Early  Christian  Work 
Mr.  Wilson  at  once  began  to  take  part  in  Christian 
work.  He  felt  a  good  deal  of  shyness  at  first  in  speaking 
and  praying  in  public,  and  his  earliest  efforts  were  in  con- 
versing with  people  individually.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  was  engaged  as  colporteur  in  the  district  of  Kincardine- 
on-Forth,  and  was  the  youngest  agent  ever  appointed  by  the 
Scottish  Colportage  Society.  He  was  frequently  in  request 
for  meetings  throughout  the  neighbourhood,  and  carried  on 
a  successful  Evangelistic  campaign  in  the  town  itself.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  great  revival,  and  only  a  few  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Wilson  revisited  Kincardine,  he  met  many  old 
converts  and  helpers  who  came  to  shake  his  hand,  and  wish 
hira  success  in  his  great  work  in  London. 


It  was  Mrs.  Holmes,  wife  of  a  former  M.P.  for  Paisley, 
who  first  suggested  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  have  a  hall. 
She  was  driving  in  her  carriage,  and  heard  him  preaching 
at  the  corner  of  a  street.  Next  day  she  sent  for  him,  and 
expressed  the  earnest  wish  that  he  might  gather  the  people 
together  in  some  regular  place.  With  the  charming  modesty 
which  has  characterised  him  all  through  life,  he  hesitated 
on  the  ground  of  unfitness.  But  Mrs.  Holmes  insisted  on 
the  hall  being  hired,  and  there,  every  Sunday  morning,  a 
children's  service  was  held.  Mrs.  Holmes  and  her  sister 
Miss  Buchanan  attended  and  helped  to  keep  the  children 
in  order.  This  was  the  only  occasion,  as  Mr.  Wilson  has 
sometimes  laughingly  told,  when  he  has  had  "  carriage 
folk "  amongst  his  hearers. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  still  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Psedo-Baptist. 
But  his  mind  was  much  exercised  on  the  question  of 
Baptism.  Once  it  happened  that  Mr.  McCaig,  now  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Pastors'  College,  and  some  of  his  friends  were 
prosecuted  for  holding  Gospel  meetings  at  Cowdenbeath. 
In  connection  with  their  trial  a  letter  appeared  reflecting 
on  the  preachers  in  a  very  unjust  and  vindictive  way. 
Mr.  Wilson's  chivalrous  feelings  were  stirred,  and  he  wrote 
an  earnest  letter  to  the  newspaper  in  defence  of  the  accused, 
signing  himself  "A  Friend  of  Truth."  The  open-air 
preachers  were  much  encouraged  by  the  letter,  and 
wondered  who  could  be  its  author.  Shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  McCaig  took  part  in  a  service  in  the  village  of  Oakley, 
six  miles  from  Kincardine.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood,  went  to  the  meeting,  and  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  stranger  as  "  A  Friend  of  Truth." 
From  that  time  onwards  a  close  friendship  grew  up  between 
them,  and  no  one  knows  Mr.  Wilson's  life-story  so  inti- 
mately as  the  Principal  of  the  Pastors'  College.  He  has 
described  it  with  graphic  pen  in  The  Baptist  Magazine  and 
The  Sword  and  Trowel. 

The  question  of  Baptism  was  raised  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
to  his  surprise  he  found  that  his  friend  had  lately  been 
immersed.  He  now  studied  the  question  fully,  and  was 
much  impressed  by  a  book  on  Baptism  written  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  the  translator  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  into 
fifty  languages.  The  authority  of  such  a  linguist  had  its 
natural  influence  on  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the  book  proved 
to  be  the  very  help  he  needed.  He  was  baptised  in 
Dunfermline  by  the  late  Pastor  Charles  Hill. 

Entering  the  Ministry 

Mr.  Wilson  now  began  to  think  of  the  ministry.  He 
had  always  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Charles 
Spurgeon,  and  longed  to  enter  his  college.  He  had  some 
months  to  wait,  and  was  not  finally  accepted  until  he  had 
paid  a  personal  visit  to  the  great  preacher.  "If  you  must 
come  to  college,  then  come  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Spurgeon ; 
and  in  October,  1874,  about  the  same  time  when  his 
friend  Mr.  McCaig  entered  a  pastorate  at  Offord-Darcy, 
in  Huntingdonshire,  he  entered  college.  Mr.  McCaig 
afterwards  removed  to  Ireland,  where  he  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  so  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar 
that  he  became  a  professor,  and  finally  Principal  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  College. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  Sunday 
morning  when  he  and  his  friend  stood  for  the  first  time  in 
the  top  gallery  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  and  heard 
Mr.  Spurgeon  preach  from  the  text,  "  My  beloved  is  mine, 
and  I  am  His."  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  his  devotion 
to  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  begun  at  Alloa.  There  he  had 
lodged  in  the  house  of  a  godly  widow,  on  whose  table  there 
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lay  a  pile  of  Spurgeon's  sermons.  He  read  them  with 
delight  and  profit,  and  resolved  to  become  one  of 
Spurgeon's  men. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  very  happy  at  college,  where  he  won 
the  affection  of  his  fellow-students,  and  where  his  ability 
was  recognised  by  his  teachers. 

For  more  than  a  year  he  had  charge  of  the  work  at 
Chiswick,  and  when  his  appointment  to  the  Vice-Presidency 
was  announced,  this  Church  sent  its  sincere  congratulations- 
The  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Arthur  G.  Edgerton,  wrote  :  "  This 
Church  gratefully  recognises  the  services  you  rendered  her, 
now  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  wishes  by  this  resolution 
to  assure  you  of  our  unfeigned  joy  in  the  great  use  God  has 
made  of  you.  We  also  take  this  opportunity  of  according 
you  our  sympathetic  support  in  our  prayers,  that  you  may 
be  Divinely  sustained  in  this  honourable  and  arduous 
position.  We  beg  to  express  our  wishes  for  you  in  the 
words  of  an  ancient  minute  in  our  Church  book,  penned 
there  concerning  yourself,  when  you  resigned  your  student- 
pastorship  in  December,  1875,  '  ^'^'^y  'he  Lord  bless  his 
efforts  wherever  he  is,  as  God  has  done  while  in  this 
Church.'" 

The  Work  at  Woolwich 

Mr.  Wilson  was  also  instrumental  in  forming  a  Baptist 
Church  at  Launceston,  Cornwall,  which  still  flourishes. 
But  his  real  work  began  in  August,  1877,  when  he  settled 
at  Charles  Street  Chapel,  Woolwich.  It  was  a  small, 
old  building,  for  which  a  rent  of  ;^24  annually  was  paid. 
The  Church  was  earnest  and  was  making  real  progress. 
Mr.  Wilson  threw  himself  with  ardour  into  work  amongst 
the  immense  population  of  Woolwich,  and  soon  a  won- 
derful revival  began.  The  membership  rose  from  ninety 
to  two  hundred,  and  the  building  became  overcrowded. 
The  work  was  then  transferred  to  another  chapel  at 
Parson's  Hill.  Ultimately  the  magnificent  Tabernacle  was 
erected. 

I  cannot,  in  this  short  article,  give  any  adequ.ite 
account  of  the  many  branches  of  Christian  service  which 
are  clustered  around  this  one  grand  centre.  The  subject  of 
"  Woolwich  Tabernacle  as  it  is  To-day "  will,  I  hope, 
provide  another  article  at  some  later  time.  The  total  cost 
of  the  present  building  near  the  Royal  Arsenal  gates  was 
^^14,500.  The  building  is  constantly  crowded ;  baptisms 
are  frequent,  and  many  striking  cases  of  conversion  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  Wilson's  boundless  energy  has,  in  the  course  of 
years,  made  him  the  foremost  man  in  Woolwich.  He  is  in 
the  forefront  of  social,  political,  and  educational  work,  and 


is  on  the  friendliest  terms  both  with  his  Anglican  neighbours 
and  with  the  Labour  leaders  of  the  Borough.  He  did 
much  to  secure  Mr.  Will  Crooks's  great  victory  at  the  recent 
by-election,  and  has  taken  a  vigorous  share  in  the  Passive 
Resistance  movement.  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Woolwich  congregation  in  the  early  days  of  Charles 
Street,  has  helped  him  in  all  his  efforts.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  realise  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  are  on  the  eve 
of  celebrating  their  silver  wedding,  for  both  look  young,  and 
Mrs.  Wilson's  charming  appearance  and  bright  vivacity,  no 
less  than  her  earnest  religious  devotion,  have  their  own 
share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  She  is  President 
of  the  Mothers'  Meeting  and  the  Dorcas  Society,  and  is 
full  of  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  people.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  have  five  delightful  children,  who  are  growing 
up  to  be  a  comfort  and  help  to  them. 

The  "  Manse  "  is  a  good  way  from  the  Tabernacle,  in 
the  Lower  Road,  Charlton,  and  has  a  long,  shady  garden  at 
the  back,  with  flower  beds  and  fruit  trees.  Here,  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  Mr.  Wilson  can  sometimes  enjoy  an  hour's 
rest ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  his  friends  are  a  little  anxious  with 
regard  to  his  health,  and  they  hope  that  he  may  find  time 
for  a  long  holiday  before  he  enters  on  the  Presidential 
duties.  As  a  boy  in  Forfarshire  he  took  part  in  the  village 
games,  but  now  his  work  leaves  him  scarcely  any  time  for 
recreation.  The  nervous  strain  is  .so  great  that  it  would  be 
well  if,  like  Mr.  Wilson  Carlile,  of  the  Church  Army,  he 
could  keep  a  cottage  in  the  country,  and  spend  at  least  one 
day  a  week  away  from  Woolwich. 

As  regards  his  preaching,  I  should  never  agree  with 
Mr.  Booth  that  he  is  not  naturally  eloquent.  He  is  in  all 
respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  preachers  in  London. 
Each  sermon  is  the  result  of  ripe  reading  and  conscientious 
toil.  The  prosperous  artisans  of  Woolwich  can  appreciate 
intellectual  preaching,  and  would  despise  mere  emotional 
appeals.  In  one  sermon  alone  I  heard  him  quote  from 
Richard  Baxter,  Lord  Macaulay,  Dr.  Whyte,  of  Free  St. 
George's,  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  Canon  Girdlestone, 
David  Brainerd,  and  Wesley's  "Journal."  Each  quotation 
was  introduced  with  perfect  appositeness,  and  the  closing 
appeal,  illustrated  from  the  dazzling,  but  melancholy,  career 
of  Gambetta,  had  the  force  and  fire  of  the  true  orator. 
Watching  the  long  lines  of  young  faces  which  were  turned 
so  intently  to  the  pulpit,  one  could  understand  that  in  this 
stirring  district,  crowded  with  the  highest  class  of  worker, 
Mr.  Wilson  reigns  as  Dr.  Clifford  reigns  in  Paddington.  It 
was  an  inspiration  to  visit  the  Tabernacle,  and  I  came 
away  with  a  feeling  of  boundless  admiration  for  its  minister. 
In  any  list  of  noted  Scotsmen  of  the  day,  the  name  of 
"  Wilson  of  Woolwich  "  must  take  high  rank. 


Scotland's  Indebtedness  to  the  Sabbath. — Scotland 
and  her  children  owe  much  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
taught  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  and  keep  it  holy.  All  the 
preaching  and  catechising  and  reading,  whereby  the  people 
obtained  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  grand  truths  of  the 
Divine  word,  and  even  the  profounder  questions  of  theology, 
contributed  much,  I  believe,  to  their  thoughtful  and  intellectual 
cast  of  mind,  and  to  their  national  and  proverbial  "  hard- 
headedness,"  as  it  has  been  called.  ...  As  to  the  plea  set 
up  for  Sabbath  walks  and  excursions  for  the  sake  of  health  by 
the  working  classes,  there  is  no  truth  in  it.  .  .  .  I  feel  certain 
that  statistics,  which  have  no  bias  to  either  side,  would  show 
that  the  good  old  Scottish  way  of  hallowing  the  Lord's  Day 
is  most  favourable  to  morals  and  health  and  length  of  d.ays  ; 
that  Sabbath  keepers  have  happier  houses  and  longer 
lives  than  Sabbath  breakers ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,    "godliness     is    profitable     unto    all    things,    having 


promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  conie."- 
Dr.  Guthrie. 


The  Spiritual  Dawn.— The  experience  of  saints  is  widely 
different.  Some  can  fix  the  time,  giving  day  and  date,  the 
hour,  the  providence,  the  place,  the  text,  the  preacher,  and  all 
the  memorable  and  ever-interesting  circumstances  associated 
with  their  conversion.  ...  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  all,  or 
perhaps  with  most.  Unconscious  of  the  change  when  it  began, 
they  knew  not  when  or  how  it  happened.  And  thus,  with 
many,  the  dawn  of  grace  resembles,  in  more  respects  than 
one,  the  dawn  of  day.  It  is  with  the  spiritual  dawn  of  many, 
with  the  breaking  of  their  eternal  day,  with  their  first  emotions 
of  desire  and  of  alarm,  as  with  that  faint  and  feeble  streak 
which  brightened  and  widened  and  spread,  till  it  blazed  into 
a  brilliant  sky. 
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Keeping 


THE  text  is  the  word  "keepeth." 
Has  the  word  "keep"  many  meanings  and  applica- 
tions? Do  we  know  them  all?  We  may  know  some  of 
them,  and  little  by  little  we  may  grope  our  way  to  larger 
significances  and  applications.  This  will  surely  be  at  once 
an  interesting  and  profitable  exercise.  The  great  difficulty 
in  giving  many  lessons  is  that  people  suppase  they  know  the 
lessons  before  they  hear  them,  and  a  greater  difficulty  still 
is  that  when  they  do  hear  them  they  imagine  they  always 
knew  them.  There  is  no  position  so  difficult  as  that  of  a 
religious  teacher.  First  of  all,  nobody  is  bound  to  listen 
to  him  ;  secondly,  very  few  people  can  listen  at  all — it  is 
a  gift,  a  genius,  bestowed  by  God  ;  and  in  the  third  place, 
people  come  and  go  and  think  they  can  pick  up  religious 
instruction  in  a  way  that  would  be  absurd  if  applied  to 
arithmetic  or  to  the  study  of  any  science.  We  work  among 
all  these  difficulties  :  what  wonder  if  our  sheaves  are  few 
and  starved-looking  ? 

Let  us  begin  low  down  and  see  if  we  can  climb  a  rung 
or  two  of  this  ladder,  the  iiead  of  which  is  in  Heaven.    Take 
Genesis  ii.   15:   "The   Lord  put  him  into  the   Garden  of 
Eden  to  keep  it."     That  would  seem  to  be  very  simple. 
Brethren,  there  is  nothing  simple  ;   everything  belongs  to 
the  Throne  and  to  the  Majesty  on  high.     We  think  it  must 
be  easy  to  keep  a  garden,  simply  because  we  never  kept 
one.     When  we  look  at  the  artificer,  we  think  that  he  has 
chosen  a  very  easy  occupation — he  has  but  to  hammer  and 
to  file  and  to  fit  in  piece  after  piece,  and  then  the  work  is 
done.     So  it  is  with  agriculture.     And  yet  God  is  the  Agri- 
culturist ;  this  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working.     It 
was  God  that  ploughed  the  first  furrow ;  it  was  God  that 
made  the  plough.     But  all  things  seem  so  perfectly  easy 
that  to  keep  a  garden  might  be  left  to  any  creature  old 
enough    to   take   wages   which    he    never   earned.     Yet   a 
garden  is  a  puzzle,  a  mystery,  a  thing  to  be  watched,  a  most 
wonderful  piece  of  creation.     You  need  not  take  care  of 
the  rock,  but  you  must  take  care  of  the  flower;  it  will  wither, 
it  will  shrink  away,  it  will  shame  you,  because  you  have 
neglected  it,  not  having  understood  its  nature  and  what  it 
requires  in  the  way  of  water  and  fresh  air.     Yet  this  may 
be  taken  as  an  elementary  definition  of  "keep."     He  had 
no  gate  to  bolt,  because  there  was  no  one  outside  ;  he  had 
no  weeds  to  cut  down,  because  there  were  none — the  flowers 
became  weeds  when  the  gardener  fell.     All  these  weeds,  if 
we  could  have  seen  them  in   their  original   place  in  the 
Divine  purpose,  were  tropical  flowers,  overflowing  with  life, 
flushed  and  coloured  like  wine  which  God  has  made.     We 
made   the  weeds :  the  weeds  are  orphan   flowers,  starved 
outcasts,  neglected  and  insulted  messengers  of  God.     One 
would  think  that  the  garden  would  keep  itself,  if  you  once 
plant  the  flowers.     It  is  not  so.    I  passed  by  the  field  of  the 
sluggard,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  under- 
standing, and  I  never  saw  such  a  sight  in  my  life,  the  very 
wall  was  shrinking  into  the  earth,  and  as  for  the  products, 
they  were  not  worth  gathering ;  yet  they  might  have  been 
such  a  harvest,  such  a  bloom,  such  a  perfectness  of  beauty, 
such  a  fulness  of  satisfaction  !     But  what  can  anything  do 
in  the  hands  of  a  fool  ? 

If  we  go  to  Gen.  xxviii.  15,  we  come  to  a  still  higher 


BY    THE    LATE    DR.    PARKER 

He  that  keepeth  /sme/.—PSAhM  cxxi.  4. 
What  is  it  to  keep?      signification  of  the  act  of  keeping: 


And  behold,   I  am 
with  thee,   and  will  keep  thee."     The  man  is  keeping  the 
garden,  and  God  is  keeping  the  man.     What  a  stimulus, 
what  an   inspiration,  what  a  comfort  to  every  honest  and 
true  man,  that  in  doing  honest  and  true  deeds  God  is  .with 
him  !     \Vhat  will  God  do  for  him  ?     Keep  him  warm,  keep 
him  strong,  keep  him  in  good  cheer,  keep  him  safe ;  will 
watch  over  him,  will   be  eyes  for  him,  and  will  be  round 
about   him    sevenfold    in   concentric   circles   of  fire.     You 
cannot  penetrate  to  the  good  man  ;  no  stone  can  reach  him, 
no  dart  can  pierce  him  :  so  long  as  he  is  in  the  path  of 
obedience,  so   long   will    God  keep   him.     When  we  feel 
exposed  to  difficulties,  and  when  we  are  riddled  through 
and  through  with  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  we  ought  to  ask 
some  religious  questions  :  What  have  we  been  doing?  What 
have  we  left  undone?    How  is  this?     An  enemy  hath  done 
this.    How  did  the  enemy  get  into  the  field  ?     N"t  a  few  of 
us  can  use  this  text  as  a  kind  of  corner-stone  in  our  faith, 
"  Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  to  keep  thee."     Yes,  that  is  so. 
Do  you  remember  the  time   when   the  ground  was   very 
insecure  ?     Do  you  remember  when  it  was  a  difficulty  for 
you  to  get  ways  and  means  exactly  to  meet  and  mutually  to 
cooperate?     Yes,   you   remember  that;  and  you  also  call 
to  remembrance  the  wonderful  interposition  which  brought 
you  the  very  thing  you  wanted  within  one  hour  of  the  time 
when  you  most  needed  it.     Yes,  then  you  were  religious, 
and  you  spoke  about  providence.     That  word  has  gone  out 
of  vogue.     Once  we  were  not  ashamed  of  it ;  we  said,  "  By 
the  good  providence  of  God  "  we  have  come  to  this  and  to 
that  stage  in  our  progress  ;  now  we  sacrifice  to  our  own  net 
and  to  our  own  drag,  and  we  say  how  wonderfully  we  have 
done  this  and  accomplished  that.     It  is  an  JTeligious  age ; 
the  altar  is  but  unconsecrated  dust,  and  it  is  falling  into 
disrepair  at  every  angle,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  ghastly, 
horrible  dilapidation.     Well  for  you  if  you  had  been  kept 
poor !    you    might  have  been  religious  to-day,   you   might 
have  sung  the  sweet  old  hymns  with  a  heart  glowing  with 
love  and  throbbing  with  music.     Others,  again,  have  been 
enabled  by  the  grace  of  God  to  hold  fast :  they  have  grown 
more  than  the  money  has  grown  ;  they  have  always  kept  the 
bank  balance  under  their  feet ;  they  have  seen  God  rather 
than  man  ;  and  they  have  been  conscious  of  the  Divine 
keeping.     What  it  is  to  be  conscious  that  an  invisible  and 
an  intangible  hand  has  been  drying  our  tears  for  a  lifetime  ! 
This  is  the  evidence  we  must  give  of  religion  if  we  would 
be  really  religiously  influential ;  the  evidence  must  be  in 
ourselves— personal  testimony  is  worth  more  than  the  most 
elaborate  and  closely  reasoned  argument.     There  is  always 
a  way  out  of  an  argument — you  can  at  least  vex  and  confuse 
it ;  but  what  way  is  there  out  of  personal  consciousness  of 
obligation  to  God  and  personal  gratitude  to  the  Keeper  of 
the  soul  ? 

In  the  Levitical  books  the  word  "  keeper  "  often  occurs. 
In  Exodus,  for  example,  we  read,  "  Thou  shalt  keep 
this  service  "  ;  and  again  and  again  through  the  Pentateuch 
we  have  to  keep  the  day,  keep  the  ordinance,  keep  the 
statute.  That  is  another  kind  of  keeping  :  it  is  a  precious 
and  most  educational  kind,  because  if  I  have  to  keep  a 
covenant  I  must  at  least  occasionally  read  it ;  it  might  slip 
my  memory  ;  there  might  be  some  minor  clauses  that  would 
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fade  away  from  my  recollection.  If  I  am  a  faithful,  good 
steward,  I  must  often  read  the  lease  and  see  that  I  am 
keeping  it  to  the  letter.  It  hath  pleased  God  to  give  us 
certain  services  to  keej) :  they  are  very  simple,  but  they  are 
most  profound,  and  their  simplicity  is  not  lost  in  the  pro- 
fundity, but  is  ennobled,  illuminated,  and  made  more 
precious  still.  It  is  not  unreasonable  that  God  should 
give  us  something  to  do.  That  is  how  He  began  our  human 
training  ;  almost  the  first  day  He  set  men  to  work.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  people  are  miserable  who  do  nothing: 
idleness  is  enough  to  kill  any  man.  We  must  have  some- 
thing good  and  useful  to  do,  and  we  must  do  it  by  the 
clock,  otherwise  we  shall  soon  be  conscious  that  our  best 
faculties  are  falling  into  desuetude,  and  that  our  very 
muscles  are  melting.  Have  something  to  do.  God  gives 
us  ordinances,  appointmenis  ;  He  gives  us  a  lamp  to  light, 
a  door  to  open,  a  sabbath  to  keep.  It  is  not  simply  a 
sentimental  arrangement ;  there  is  discipline  in  sabbath 
keeping,  and  the  most  discipline  when  we  dislike  it  most. 
People  thmk  that  to  keep  the  sabbath  is  a  mere  observance 
and  mechanical  arrangement,  whereas  it  is  a  part  of  the 
great  discipline  as  well  as  the  great  beneficence  of  God's 
government.  Do  give  the  man  something  to  do,  however 
simple  it  may  appear  to  be,  insist  upon  his  doing  it ;  for 
doing  is  an  aspect  of  religion  when  the  thing  done  is  good 
and  useful.  Get  away  from  narrow  meanings.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  the  word  Sabbatarian — really,  it  is  not  a  cannon 
ball :  it  is  the  merest  slang  of  the  lowest  grubbers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Sabbatarianism  is  not  Pharisaism  ;  it 
is  not  an  empty  keeping  or  an  empty  doing :  it  has  a 
wonderful  ennobling  influence  on  the  soul,  as  all  obedience 
has  ;  and  sabbath  keeping  is  only  an  aspect  of  obedience. 
We  look  well  when  we  are  working  well.  I  do  not  object 
to  seeing  a  horse  with  his  harness  on.  We  should  be 
sweeter,  happier,  more  humane,  and  more  Divine  if  we  had 
more  to  do,  and  did  it  with  grace,  simplicity,  with  an  honest 
motive,  and  with  a  warm  heart. 

Then  there  is  another  aspect  of  keeping,  which  is  very 
disciplinary.  In  Exodus  xxiii.  7  :  "  Keep  thou  far  from  a 
false  matter."  There  is  the  keeping  of  restraint,  self-keeping, 
self-watching.  Do  not  see  how  near  you  can  go  to  the 
edge  of  the  abyss ;  see  how  far  away  you  can  get  from  it. 
Do  not  dangle  with  evil,  do  not  fall  into  the  irreligiousness 
of  a  compromise,  do  not  run  with  one  party  and  hunt  with 
the  other ;  be  clear  in  this  matter.  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not ;  let  the  abstention  be  complete  and  invincible. 
That  was  in  the  olden  time,  when  people  rose  early  in  the 
morning  and  went  through  the  river  to  their  day's  work ; 
were  first  baptised  by  the  spirit  of  cleanliness,  and  then 
went  forward  to  do  the  commandments,  the  holy  decalogue 
of  true  industry  and  wage-earning.  All  that  is  changed  ; 
we  now  are  so  mixed  up  with  other  people  that  the 
authorities  get  thirty  of  us  all  together  and  ask  some  outsider 
to  say  which  was  the  thief:  "  You  see  these  thirty  people ; 
now  which  was  the  man  that  robbed  you  ? "  Very  sad  ! 
There  may  be  such  a  shading  and  grading  into  one 
another  in  the  matter  of  identity  and  personality  and 
crime-doing  that  the  man  who  has  been  robbed  would 
find  some  difficulty  in  saying  which  was  the  thief.  "  Keep 
thou  far  from  a  false  matter,"  so  that  to  suggest  that  you 
were  the  man  would  be  to  provoke  the  laughter — derisive, 
scornful—  of  every  man  who  knows  you. 

In  Numbers  vi.  24  we  have  a  still  higher  aspect  of 
keeping:  "The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee."  How 
does  He  keep  His  people  ?  By  many  ways.  By  angels  ; 
the  angels  are  hovering  about  the  redeemed.  We  cannot 
see  them ;  but  what  can  we  see  ?  and  what  do  we  mean 


by  "  see  "  ?  and  who  has  any  eyes  to  see  ?  Has  he  who 
has  only  seen  the  November  dawn  .seen  the  midsummer 
glory  ?  What  we  call  light  may  on  the  other  side  l)e 
only  an  aspect  of  darkness.  When  we  boast  of  the  glory 
of  the  light,  some  angel  might  gently  and  graciously  mock 
us  and  say  :  "  You  have  not  yet  seen  light ;  one  day  you 
will  .see  it,  and  see  how  full  it  is.  All  things  on  your  little 
earth  are  full  of  life,  and  all  things  that  you  have  not 
seen  are  excluded  from  you  by  the  very  light."  Light  is  a 
kind  of  darkness  under  certain  conditions;  you  cannot  pick 
up  a  little  piece  of  dust  under  your  own  feet  that  has  not  a 
universe  in  it.  All  things  are  full  of  life.  That  little,  hardly 
measurable  insect  lays  millions  of  eggs  in  one  season,  every 
egg  having  in  it  millions  more.  We  know  nothing  about 
this  except  what  we  .see  through  the  microscope.  So  it  is 
with  light  exactly  as  it  is  with  life.  It  is  all  light — God's 
light.  So  that,  when  we  talk  about  seeing,  let  us  be  very 
careful  lest  we  be  talking  foolishness.  The  angels  are 
invisible,  but  they  are  round  about  us.  The  air  is  not  only 
full  of  farewells  to  the  dying  :  the  air  is  full  of  Bethlehem 
anthems,  but  only  the  shepherds  of  God  can  hear  the  music. 
"  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee."  Say  so  to  the  child 
leaving  home ;  say  so  to  the  man  who  is  about  to  voyage 
on  deep  waters ;  say  so  to  those  who  are  about  to  enter  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  "The  Lord  bless  thee,  and 
keep  thee,"  and  bring  thee  safely  out  at  the  other  end  to  be 
a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Never  let  go  the  idea 
of  Divine  preservation,  Divine  keeping.  "  The  very  hairs  of 
your  head  are  all  numbered."  That  declaration  ought  to 
be  made  in  every  prayer  and  in  every  discourse;  it  is  the 
reflection  that  makes  life  worth  living,  and  that  turns  every 
moment  into  a  glowing  jewel. 

Now  we  go  back  again  to  the  other  kind  of  keeping, 
Deuteronomy  xvii.  19,  "  Keep  all  the  words  of  this  law." 
That  will  mean  study  ;  that  will  mean  responsibility  ;  that 
will  mean  a  thorough,  full-hearted  investigation  into  the 
laws  under  which  and  within  which  we  live.  How  terrible 
is  this  !  All  gates  that  open  upon  kingdoms  worth  possess- 
ing are  narrow  gates,  straight  gates,  just  space  enough  to 
get  through  without  a  bundle,  without  an  encumbrance, 
without  a  parcel  of  vanity,  even  almost  without  our  own 
shadow,  lest  that  should  take  up  some  room.  That  is  the 
law  of  entrance  into  the  Christian  gospel ;  it  is  the  law  of 
entrance  into  every  condition  that  means  security  and  that 
means  abiding  satisfaction. 

The  Lord  will  have  us  keep  ourselves  in  certain  great 
significations  of  the  word.  You  find,  then,  in  Joshua  vi.  18, 
"  Keep  yourselves  from  the  accursed  thing."  That  accursed 
thing  happens  in  every  sphere  of  life  ;  it  does  not  happen 
once  for  all.  There  is  no  enjoyment  which  has  not  some 
relation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  an  accursed  thing.  Enjoy- 
ment sometimes  trembles  upon  sorrow  ;  our  highest  delights 
occasionally  suggest  the  nearness  of  the  slimy  serpent. 
There  is  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do  if  we  have  a  tempta- 
tion, and  that  is  to  keep  away  from  it  as  far  as  we  possibly 
can.  So  I  repeat  what  has  already  been  said — not  how  near 
we  can  go  to  the  edge,  but  how  far  we  can  keep  away  from 
it.  If  you  know  that  your  besetment  lies  in  a  certain 
direction,  you  ought  to  flee  the  other  way ;  not  say,  I  will 
test  myself,  to  see  how  much  I  have  grown  in  self-control. 
"Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  You  have 
l)een  given  up  to  some  evil  habit,  and  you  are  simply 
saying  to  yourselves,  it  may  be,  "  I  think  I  have  overcome 
that  habit  very  much  ;  I  feel  now  as  if  I  were  tolerably 
secure.  I  am  tired  of  this  social  restraint ;  I  think  I  could 
just  see  whether  one  glass  would  hurt  me,  one  effort  would 
weaken  me,  whether  the  mere  approach  would  scorch  me, 
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as  it  used  to  do.  I  feel  stronger,  and  I  am  going  to  make  ■ 
an  experiment.  "  Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God."  It  is  not  for  you  to  make  experiments  ;  keep  to 
solid  ground,  keep  to  healthy  discipline ;  learn  to  say  no 
to  yourself.  "  But  all  these  things  were  in  the  olden 
time."  Quite  true,  and  everything  that  is  true  is  at  once 
ancient  and  modern  ;  not  one  hair  has  perished  from  the 
head  of  Truth.  That  which  was  once  binding,  because  it 
was  essentially  and  spiritually  true,  is  binding  for  ever. 

Now  we  come  upon  a  point  that  is  thorny,  but  thorny 
points  must  not  be  evaded  by  true  teachers,  or  by  teachers 
who  would  heartily  desire  to  be  true.  Psalm  cxxvii.  i, 
"  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that 
build  it ;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain."  The  God  of  cities,  the  God  of  the 
larger  units,  the  God  of  the  individual,  the  God  of  the 
family,  the  God  of  the  nation,  the  God  of  the  whole  world — 
that  is  how  the  unit  runs,  self-expanding,  and  yet  always 
going  back  again  to  the  fount  of  creation  and  to  the 
tabernacle  of  inviolable  security.  It  is  right  for  us  to  do 
what  we  can  for  the  house  and  for  the  family ;  but  except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  their  labour  is  but  vain  that 
build  it,  and  except  the  Lord  watch  the  city,  the  watchman 
crieth  but  in  vain.  A  non-religious  city  is  a  blot  upon 
geography,  is  a  Sodom  that  needs  burning,  and  will  one 
day  be  burned. 

Now  let  us  hasten,  for  we  are  going  to  and  fro,  now 
on  the  Divine  side,  now  on  the  human  side  ;  but  let  us 
approach  our  close  by  getting  nearer  to  the  spiritual  comfort 
of  the  word  "keep"  and  "keeping."  In  Isaiah  xxvi.  3, 
"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  [or 
heart]  is  stayed  op  Thee."     God  is  again  the  keeper.     He 


has  set  us  to  keep  a  garden,  but  with  the  assurance  that 
He  would  be  in  the  garden  every  morning  and  every  evening ; 
He  has  set  us  to  keep  certain  little  services  and  ordinances 
with  the  assurance  that  obedience  means  peace,  and  dis- 
obedience means  tumult  and  sorrow  of  soul.  If  our  hearts 
or  lives  are  fixed  steadfastly  upon  God,  we  need  not  trouble 
about  the  peace ;  God  will  see  to  the  blessing  of  tranquility. 
There  is  a  peace  that  passeth  understanding.  We  have  not 
to  sigh  and  sentimentalise  about  that  peace ;  we  have  to  do 
the  law,  to  obey  the  command,  to  seek  the  Lord,  to  watch 
steadfastly  the  course  of  our  daily  life,  and  then  the  peace 
will  be  there  in  all  its  depth,  all  its  fulness.  Do  not  be 
anxious  at  the  wrong  end.  If  we  expend  our  anxiety  in 
endeavouring  to  do  the  law  and  keep  the  commandments, 
we  need  spend  no  anxiety  whatever  about  the  peace ;  God 
will  guarantee  that.  Let  us  humbly,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian,  endeavour  to  do  what  duty  lies  next  to  our 
hands,  and  God  will  guarantee  the  benediction. 

In  Philippians  iv.  7  the  Apostle  uses  a  great  figure : 
"  The  peace  of  God  .  .  .  shall  keep  your  heart."  What 
is  that  figure?  The  figure  of  a  fortress— keep  that  figure 
steadily  before  the  mind's  eye — a  fortress  within  which 
souls  are  kept ;  and  the  peace  of  God  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  sentinel  standing  at  certain  points  or  walking 
along  certain  lines  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  God,  a  mighty, 
invincible  sentinel ;  and  that  sentinel  keeps  the  fortress, 
and  keeps  them  at  peace  who  have  been  gathered  into  the 
love  of  God  by  the  grace  of  Christ.  "  I  am  persuaded 
that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to 
Him."  If  I  have  done  this  honestly  and  in  the  right  spirit, 
God  will  do  the  rest.  It  will  be  God  that  fails,  and  for 
God  to  fail  is  impossible. 


The  Day  that  Never  Comes 

BY  W.  SCOTT  KING 

Author  of  ''Behind  the  Granite  Gateway'"  and  "  The  Seekers" 


"  TV  T  OW  you  are  through  your  exams,  successfully,  I 
1  'I  should  advise  you  to  throw  all  your  books  aside — 
you'll  have  plenty  of  them  when  you  get  to  college — and  go 
into  the  open  air  as  much  as  you  can." 

The  adviser  was  the  village  doctor,  a  kindly,  sensible  old 
practitioner,  who  had  somewhat  strained  his  conscience  in 
signing  satisfactorily  his  young  friend's  medical  certificate. 
And  the  advised  was  a  youth  of  twenty,  who  had  a  few  days 
previously  finished  running  the  pulpit,  medical,  theological,  and 
literary  hurdle-race  that  leads  to  the  gate  of  the  ministry.  Youth 
is  not  eminent  for  taking  advice,  but  the  youth  proved  to  be  for 
once  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  donned  a  cricket  suit,  picked 
up  a  magazine,  unloosed  his  father's  fox-terrier,  and  strolled  into 
the  fields.  It  was  eafly  in  July.  Two  days  before  the  breath- 
lessly awaited  telegram  bearing  the  magic  word  "accepted" 
had  been  received.  His  father  had  said,  "Well  done  !"  his 
mother  had  cried  ;  his  four  sisters  had  hugged  him  one  after 
the  other ;  and  even  Elizabeth  had  run  into  the  sitting-room  to 
ask  respectfully  if  any  one  was  dead. 

Dead  !     Not  likely  !     How  everybody  laughed  ! 

"  No  blood  spilt,  Elizabeth,"  cried  the  accepted  one  proudly. 
"  I'm  going  to  be  a  minister,  that's  all  !" 

"  Ugh !  I  thought  they'd  got  ^ome  money  left  them,"  grumbled 
Elizabeth,  as  she  returned  to  the  kitchen. 

The  heavy  fragrance  of  summer  burdened  the  air,  and  the 
youth  drew  a  long  breath.  No,  he  would  not  think.  He  had 
done  quite  enough  of  that  during  the  last  few  weeks.  And  yet 
how  could  one  help  thinking?  Some  of  his  comrades  in  the 
race  had  not  reached  the  goal.     He  must  think  of  them  a 


moment,  and  think  with  as  little  conceit  as  possible.  Well,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  they  had  failed.  Fancy  asking  them  what 
the  cosmological  argument  was  !  Fortunately  he  knew— his 
minister  had  spoken  to  him  about  it  but  a  week  before  he 
went  up.  But  how  could  young  drapers  and  board  school 
teachers,  or  even  ministers'  sons  themselves,  be  expected  to 
know?  He  wandered  on  and  on  till  noon  ;  then  he  sat  down 
and  opened  the  packet  of  sandwiches  which  one  of  his  adoring 
sisters  had  cut  for  him,  and  another  had  put  the  mustard  on, 
and  a  third  had  p.icked,  while  the  fourth  had  looked  on  sympa- 
thetically. After  the  sandwiches  were  eaten,  he  went  down  to 
the  stream  and  drank  some  water  ;  then,  flinging  himself  on 
the  bank,  slept  till  almost  sundown.  Then  he  sat  up  and  looked 
around  on  the  sleeping,  sun-dyed  fields.  How  beautiful  every- 
thing looked,  and  how  happy !  He  himself  had  never  felt 
happier  in  his  life.  At  that  instant  something  started  in  the 
tall  bracken  behind  him,  and  before  he  could  turn  his  head  the 
report  of  a  gun  rang  out,  and  a  rabbit  with  a  tattered,  bleeding 
ear  rolled  over  almost  at  his  feet.  The  youth  sprang  to  his 
feet,  tingling  in  every  nerve  with  a  horrible  revulsion  of 
feeling. 

"  Caught  'im  just  right,"  shouted  a  harsh  voice  up  the  bank 
behind  him.     But  the  youth  walked  away. 

"After  all,  it's  a  cruel  world,"  he  thought.  "  That  poor  little 
creature,  getting  his  supper  so  happily  a  moment  ago,  had  just 
as  much  right  to  live  as  I."  Then  he  stopped.  "  God  is  the 
All-good,  All-kind,  All-merciful  One,"  he  repeated  aloud,  recall- 
ing his  theological  handbook.  "  Is  He  ? "  It  was  only  a  shot 
rabbit,  that  would  be  sold  in  the  village  directly  for  one  and 
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twopence,  but  it  had  set  a  door  ajar  in  his  mind  that  had  been 
locked  till  now.  Then  another  thouj;ht  came  to  push  the  door 
open  a  little  wider.  His  friend  that  he  had  met  at  the  examina- 
tion, whose  family  was  poor,  but  who  had  been  denying  them- 
selves to  secure  for  him  the  necessary  preliminary  instruction  — 
had  h";  passed  ?  he  wondered  ;  and,  if  not,  then  all  the  self- 
denial  had  been  thrown  away.  He  would  hurry  home — there 
might  be  a  letter  for  him.  The  day  that  had  begun  so  radiantly 
was  dying  in  gloom,  and  the  air  seemed  chilly.  As  he  ncared 
the  last  stile  before  the  path  ended  in  the  main  road,  he  saw 
two  labourers  coming  towards  him.  They  were  laughing,  and 
t'lcn,  out  on  the  still  air,  came  the  sting  of  a  foul  word.  He 
stepped  aside  for  the  men  to  pass  him,  then  turned  round  and 
looked  after  them.  The  word  seemed  still  to  cling  to  the 
atmosphere.  "  Vile  ! "  he  said  to  himself.  Then,  looking  round 
upon  the  white  mists  gathering  on  the  gold  and  crimson 
horizon,  he  added,  "  No  wonder  somebody  said,  '  and  only  man 
is  vile.' " 

"  Give  a  definition  of  sin,"  he  could  hear  the  strangely  com- 
placent voice  of  the  theological  examiner  asking  him.  "Sin  is 
a  transgression  of  the  law,"  he  had  replied  ;  and  the  man  next 
to  him  had  supported  by  saying,  "  All  unrighteousness  is  sin." 
How  unreal,  how  far  removed  from  life,  from  the  living  sin  of 
filthy  oaths,  these  glib  definitions  sounded  to  him  out  there  in 
the  misty  fields  !  He  got  over  the  stile  and  went  home,  moodily 
at  war  with  his  definitions. 

"  Poor  Rycroft  has  failed.  He  has  wired  you.  We  opened 
it  because  you  know,  dear,  telegrams  always  frighten  mother  so." 
His  sister  met  him  at  the  dcor. 

"  It's  not  poor  Rycroft,"  he  answered  ;  "  its  poor  Rycroft's 
people,  who  have  half  starved  themselves  to  give  him  a  scrap 
or  two  of  education.  Why  are  things  like  this,  Ada?  Why 
should  I  pass  and  he  fail  ?  Don't  you  think  it's  a  funny  world 
we  live  in  ?" 

Ada  was  silent.  Then  she  said,  "  But  you  passed,  dear,  so 
never  mind.  Perhaps  they  didn't  go  without  as  much  as  you 
think." 

That  evening,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to  bed, 
he  sat  over  the  dying  fire  with  his  father. 

"  Father  ! " 

His  father  put  down  his  newspaper.  "  Well  ?  Had  a  pleasant 
day  doing  nothing — eh  ?" 

"  Not  very.  Do  you  know  I  have  been  thinking  about 
things  and  all  that.  I  mean — doesn't  this  world  puzzle  you 
sometimes,  father.'  It  was  such  a  lovely  evening,  and  I  felt  as 
happy  as  a  king.  And  then  Boyse  shot  a  rabbit  close  to  me, 
and  it  fell  with  its  ear  torn.  Then  1  heard  some  fellows  swearing, 
and  now  poor  old  Rycroft  is  plucked  !  Why  do  you  think  God 
allows  cruelty  and  vileness  and  disappointment  in  the  world  ? 
He  made  it,  and  He  is  omnipotent,  and  could  stop  it  or  prevent 
it  if  He  liked.     Why  doesn't  He  ? " 

His  father  moved  in  his  chair  and  gave  a  short  laugh. 

"My  dear  boy,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  But  you  ought  to, 
after  all  your  reading  and  study." 

"Ought  I?" 

"  To  be  sure.  But  I  daresay  you  haven't  read  deep  enough 
yet.  You'll  understand  all  that  sort  of  thing  when  you  go  to 
college.     That's  what  they  send  you  there  for." 

With  a  much  restored  spirit  the  youth  laid  his  head  on  the 
pillow.  Things  troubled  him  now — the  mystery  of  iniquity  and 
pain  and  sorrow — but  he  would  soon  know  all  about  them. 
He  would  worry  over  them  no  longer  ;  college  would  explain 
eveiything.  There  were  books  there  without  number,  and  the 
wisest  of  the  wise  gave  lectures.  How  glad  he  was  that  he  was 
going  to  college  —to  "  understand  all  mysteries  "  1 

II 

As  some  travel-worn  pilgrims  might  feel  catching  sight  in  the 
distance  of  the  tapering  minarets  of  .Mecca,  or  the  uplifted  dome 
of  St.  Peter's,  so  the  tall,  square  clock-tower  of  the  old  Theo- 
logical Seminary  brought  a  thrill  cf  satisfaction  to  the  heart 
of  the  student.  The  gates  were  opened,  the  wide  white  steps 
climbed,  and  he  stood  in  the  grey  corridor  before  the  marble 
bust  of  the  Founder.  "At  last  !  Now  I  shall  know  everything." 
And  he  heaved  a  deep  breath.  A  burst  of  most  untheological 
merriment  caught  his  ear,  and  arm-in-arm  some  half-dozen 
"old"  students  came  singing  towards  him.     He  had  come  to 


enquire  in  a  temple  ;  the  rollicking  strain  jarred.  Five  minutes 
later,  and  he  stood  in  the  bare  little  study  that  was  to  be  his 
home  for  the  next  three  years.  A  table,  two  chairs,  a  case  of 
empty  book-shelves,  the  rules  hung  on  a  nail,  and  a  trap 
ventilator  1  Such  were  the  instruments  with  which  he  was  to 
prosecute  his  search  for  Divine  truth. 

At  supper  in  the  long  dining-hall  he  found  himself  next 
to  a  third  year's  man,  arrayed  in  regulation  clerical  collar 
and  coat. 

"Well  !  how  docs  it  strike  you  so  far?  Jolly  old  place, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  though  jolly  was  not  the  best  word,  he 
thought,  for  describing  a  House  of  Truth.  "  But,  of  course,  I 
have  not  had  time  to  get  to  know  much  yet." 

"Of  course  not,"  agreed  his  friend  ;  "  but  the  tutors  will  set 
you  grinding  soon  enough.  Meanwhile,  do  you  play  cricket  ? 
We  are  going  to  have  a  match  to-morrow — freshmen  versus 
old." 

The  following  morning  he  found  his  way  into  the  big, 
shadowed  library.  It  was  empty,  but  through  the  open  windows 
came  the  cries  of  the  players  in  the  tennis  courts.  He  gazed  round 
him  in  awe.  Here  were  the  garnered  thoughts  of  the  masters, 
of  those  who  knew.  On  these  mighty  shelves  were  the  secrets, 
the  keys  of  life,  if  he  only  knew  which  books  to  take  down. 
A  title  caught  his  eye — "  Christ  and  the  Problems  of  Life,"  by 

Dr. ,  and  he  took  it  carefully  down.     The  table  of  contents 

promised  good  things.  Sin,  sorrow,  pain,  mystery,  ignorance — 
they  were  all  there.  He  turned  to  page  lo6,  to  the  chapter  on 
the  Problem  of  Pain.  Page  after  page  he  read,  but  with  little 
understanding.  To  his  innocent  mind  it  seemed  as  if  the 
writer  was  spending  his  time  contradicting  the  ideas  and 
theories  of  other  men.  He  replaced  the  book  ;  no  doubt  his 
choice  had  been  an  unfortunate  one.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a 
short,  stout  little  man  of  about  fifty,  wearing  a  very  large  pair 
of  eye-glasses,  coming  towards  him. 

"  Good  morning  1   You  are  one  of  the  new  men,  I  conclude." 

The  pilgrim  pleaded  guilty. 

"  You  have  begun  early,"  went  on  the  classical  tutor,  noticing 
the  ill-replaced  volume. 

"  1  am  so  anxious  to  know,  sir.  I  have  been  puzzled  about 
a  good  many  things  lately — why  God  allowed  sin  to  come  in 
and  spoil  the  world,  and  why " 

The  tutor  interrupted  him. 

"  I  see  —  I  see  ;  but  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  that  later 
on.  Do  you  know  Greek  and  Latin,  or  any  Hebrew?  If  not, 
you  mustn't  waste  these  precious  college  years  in  foolish 
speculative  reading — I  disapprove  strongly  of  desultory  read- 
ing— but  get  a  good  grounding  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  first,  then 
other  things  will  come." 

The  following  day  there  was  handed  to  him  a  list  of  books 
that  he  was  required  to  get— a  text-book  of  Psychology,  a 
Hebrew  lexicon,  a  short  account  of  Textual  Criticism,  Dr. 
So-and-So's  this,  and  Professor  So-and-So's  that. 

"  What  have  these  to  do  with  it  ?  "  he  asked  of  a  man  in  his 
second  year. 

"Oh!  you'll  see  presently,"  was  the  easy  reply;  "but  I 
should  advise  you  to  get  them  second-hand  at  Lowe's,  in  King 
Street — they're  not  worth  buying  new." 

They  were  in  class  one  morning  with  the  cherry-faced 
professor  in  divinity,  and  it  was  his  turn  to  answer. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  retribution,  Mr.  Tristram?" 

The  pilgrim  thought  a  moment. 

"  It  always  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  to  punish  a  man  for  ever, 
for " 

"  Thank  you,  but  kindly  give  me  Dr. 's  idea  ;  I  fear  your 

own  will  not  help  us  much." 

And  so  the  three  years  flew  by,  and  though  he  acquired  a 
large  assortment  of  other  men's  ideas — most  of  them  mutually 
self-destructive— he  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  why  an  oath  should 
be  permitted  to  mar  a  summer  evening's  hallowed  peace,  or  a 
dying  rabbit  to  stain  the  soft  turf  with  its  life-blood,  still  more 
why  self-denial  should  not  avail. 

The  cool  quadrangle  was  filled  with  the  friends — mostly  lady 
friends -of  the  students,  gathered  there  for  the  closing  festivity 
of  the  term.  To-morrow  college  life  would  drift  behind  into 
memory,  and  life  would  take  the  foreground. 

"  Stroll  about  here,  a  minute,  Ada  ;  I  want  to  say  '  good-bye 
to  the  old  doctor." 
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"Well,  Mr.  Tristram,  so  you  are  off  to-morrow.  I  hope  you 
have  enjoyed  your  college  years." 

"Yes,  on  the  whole.  l!ut,  doctor,  in  a  way  I  am  leaving 
disappointed." 

"  Ah  !  we  all  do." 

"Yes;  but  I  mean  I  thought  when  I  came  that  college 
would  settle  all  my  intellectual  difficulties  for  me.  I  thought 
I  should  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  life's  mystery 
and  sin." 

The  old  doctor  smiled. 

"My  dear  fellow,  college  is  not  for  that.  There's  only  one 
school  in  which  you  can  leain  those  things,  and  that  is  the 
•  school  of  active  work.  Practical  life  is  the  only  teacher  of 
those  lessons.  When  you  have  had  half  a  dozen  years  of 
ministerial  life  in  a  big  city,  or  even  in  a  country  village,  you 
will  get  to  know  these  things.     Good-bye." 

Life,  not  college  !  Ah  !  he  had  been  misinformed,  then. 
His  father  had  been  wrong.  He  had  a  little  farther  to  go,  and 
then  he  would  really  know.  Welcome  life  !  welcome  work  ! 
welcome  actual  contact  with  reality  !  then  the  sea  of  mystery 
would  give  up  its  dead  secrets. 

He  packed  his  books  in  the  morning  with  a  brave  heart. 
He  was  on  the  threshold  of  knowing  all  things. 

Ill 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  been  industrious  at  college,  for 
what  with  sewing  meetings,  tea  meetings,  platform  meetings, 
guilds,  boys'  brigades,  innumerable  committees,  and  the  tread- 
mill of  two  new  sermons  a  week,  he  had  little  time  for  study. 
But  though  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  wood,  and  maybe  lost  in 
it,  he  had  not  abandoned  his  quest  of  the  way  out.  His  Church 
was  in  a  poor  neighbourhood,  a  depressing  district  illumined 
chiefly  by  the  flaunting  lights  of  gin-shops.  Over  and  over 
again,  as  he  moved  among  his  flock,  the  persistent,  hungry 
questions  came  to  him — Why  ?    What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

After  a  toilsome,  heart-breaking  day  in  the  small-pox  houses 
of  his  stricken  parish,  he  made  his  way  home.  On  the  table 
awaiting  him  were  three  of  life's  delectable  things — a  shaded 
reading-lamp,  a  new  book,  and  tea.  He  threw  his  damp  over- 
coat on  a  chair  and  sat  down.  The  tea  was  delicious  because 
it  had  been  standing  about  half  an  hour  and  was  black  and 
strong.  And  so  was  the  title  of  the  new  book — "  Christianity 
and  Evolution."  He  was  not  yet  too  old  to  feel  his  heart  leap — 
though  it  had  often  leaped  in  vain— at  the  prospect  of  a  possible 
discovery  of  truth.  He  dropped  two  lumps  of  sugar  into  his 
second  cup  of  tea,  and  turned  to  Chapter  I. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Evolution,  when  rightly  apprehended, 
will  be  found  to  provide  not  only  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all 
these  problems  that  have  so  long  distracted  the  human  mind, 
but  the  only  satisfactory  answer." 

He  lifted  his  cup  to  his  lips.     This  promised  well. 

"  Pain  and  travail,"  went  on  the  writer,  "  and  even  sin  and 
death,  are  thus  seen  to  be  educative  elements,  or,  as  the  Bible 
says,  with  its  wonderful  anticipation  of  modern  scientific  dis- 
covery, the  world  grows  perfect  through  suffering." 

He  laid  the  book  down  by  the  tray.  Was  it  so  ?  He  had 
taken  the  dying  message  of  a  worrr-out  profligate  earlier  that 
day.  There  had  been  sufferings  with  a  vengeance — bodily  and 
mental  ;  where  had  the  "perfection"  come  in?  How  the  little 
children  of  his  parish  suffered,  too  !  Did  their  cries  and 
hungers  accomplish  anything  ?  Was  the  world  bettered 
thereby  ? 

His  landlady  entered  and  announced  a  brother  minister. 
No,  he  had  taken  tea,  thank  you.  What  a  miserable  day  it 
had  been.     What  was  he  reading  in  that  book  ? 

"  It's  a  new  work  on  Evolution,  and  the  writer  says  that  it 
provides  an  answer  to  what  we  call  the  miseries  of  life.  It 
shows  how  they  really  conduce  to  the  world's  good." 

The  visitor  smiled.  He  was  a  man  of  fifty,  whose  thirst  for 
truth  had  abated  years  before,  perhaps  partly  by  having  to  give 
way  to  overwhelming  domesticities. 

"My  dear  Tristram,"  he  began,  "do  you  know  what  my 
advice  to  you  is  ? " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  do— the  old  thing,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  You  may  sneer  as  you  please,  but  there's  only  one  remedy 
for  a  questioning  mind  like  yours— get  married.  You  never 
learn  really  the  meaning  of  things  till  you  have  a.  family  of  your 


own.  I  don't  know  the  author  of  your  book,  but  paternity  has 
taught  me  more  about  the  meaning  of  pain  and  sacrifice  and 
disappointment  than  all  the  books  I  ever  read.  But  I  must 
be  off.  See  you  at  the  Sailors'  Home  committee  at  seven,  I 
suppose  ? " 

Yes,  he  had  led  a  solitary  life,  he  knew,  and  perhaps  a  selfish 
one.  God  ordained  that  men  and  women  should  live  in  families 
— "He  setteth  the  solitary  in  families."  Peihaps  his  colleague 
was  right.  Perhaps  if  he  assumed  the  primal  responsibilities  of 
husband  and  father  he  would  then — at  last — attain.  He  rose 
and  took  from  his  desk  a  photograph.  Yes,  it  was  a  beautiful 
face — affectionate,  intelligent.     Should  he  ? 

A  week  later  "  Evolution  and  Christianity  "  lay  unopened  on 
the  table  of  an  empty  room. 


IV 

"  I'M  afraid  it  is  useless  ;  we  have  tried  everything.  Now 
the  oxygen  has  failed  to  give  relief  You  had  better  go 
up." 

The  light  was  lowered,  but  the  white  face  on  the  pillow,  with 
its  surrounding  halo  of  soft  brown  hair,  was  painfully  visible. 
Mute  and  still  on  the  white  quilt  at  the  foot  of  her  mother's  bed 
sat  their  child. 

He  bent  tenderly  down. 

"  Are  you  in  much  pain  now,  my  precious  one  ? " 

The  eyes  opened,  and  she  smiled. 

"  Not  much,  dear."  Then  she  raised  her  hand  and  pointed 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed.     "  I  want  to  kiss  her  once  more." 

An  hour  later  he  softly  closed  the  side  door,  and  moved  with 
slow  steps  into  the  small  back  garden.  There  was  the  tree 
under  which  he  had  seen  her  sit  so  often— first  in  the  fresh 
loveliness  of  her  bridehood,  later  with  their  child  at  her  knees. 
And  she  would  sit  there  no  more  1  With  a  sob  he  laid  his  arm 
against  the  friendly  old  trunk,  and  pressed  his  forehead  against 
it.  Then  up  from  the  well  of  his  deepest  heart  came  the 
undying  prayer,  question,  agony — Why  ?     O  God,  why  ? 

And  after  all  was  over  many  coinforters  came.  Some 
praised  the  dead  for  her  gentle  deeds.  Some  caressed  his 
motherless  httle  one.     And  some  dared  to  say,  "  How  cruel  ! " 

When  they  had  gone,  he  picked  up  a  letter  from  an  old 
friend.  "  I  know  you  are  unable  to  see  God's  love  and  wisdom 
just  now.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  do  so.  But  wait  !  The 
neaning  of  such  a  sorrow  as  yours  takes  time — sometimes  years 
—  to  reveal  itself  But  some  day  you  will  see  it  all,  and  even 
bless  God  for  it." 

Would  he?  Time  was  a  healer;  was  it  a  teacher  too? 
He  would  try.  Perhaps  long  experience  was,  after  all,  the  royal 
turnpike  to  meaning,  to  explanation. 


V 

In  the  sweet  meadows  near  to  what  had  once  been  his  father's 
house  and  his  own  home,  the  same  meadow  where  a  lifetime 
before  he  had  heard  the  foul  word  that  had  stained  the  purity 
of  that  summer  eve,  a  man  is  walking  with  slow  step.  Out  of 
his  pocket  peeps  the  edges  of  a  book — not  a  Latin  grammar, 
not  a  manual  of  theology,  nor  yet  "  Evolution  and  Christianity," 
but  a  worn  copy  of  the  New  Testament. 

"  Grandpa,  look  at  me  !  " 

He  turned  round  and  walked  with  a  kindly  smile  to  where 
a  little  child  of  some  six  or  seven  years  was  sitting,  holding  a 
fluffy  dandelion  in  her  hand. 

"Look,  grandpa!  "she  cried,  distending  her  ruddy  cheeks 
and  blowing  the  fluff  away  in  immemorial  childish  fashion. 
"  This  year — next  year — some  day — never  !  " 

He  looked  down  at  the  child,  and  a  mist  came  before  his 
eyes. 

"This  year— next  year— some  time  !"  he  repeated  slowly. 
"  Ah  1  it  has  always  been  next  year  that  I  should  know,  and 
then  some  time,  and  now  1  know  that  it  will  be  '  never.' " 

He  turned  away  and  purbued  his  path.  Then  he  paused, 
and,  taking  the  worn  little  book  from  his  pocket,  he  read, 
"  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to 
face." 

"Grandpa!"  called  the  child,  "it  all  blew  away  at  '  some 
time.'" 
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Dr»  Guthrie 

BY  ALEXANDER  H.  JAPP,  LL.D.,  -  F.R.S.E. 


A  strong-breasted,  fervid-hearted  man. 
Who  from  dark  dens  redeemed,  and  haunts  of  sin. 
The  city  waifs,  the  loose  unfathered  clan. 
With  prouder  triumph  than  when  wondering  Rome 
Went  forth,  all  eyes,   to  bring  great  C;esar  home. 

John  Siuart  Bi.ackie. 

FEW  men  have  owed  more  to  their  forefathers  and 
to  circumstances  of  early  life  than  Thomas  Guthrie, 
the  centenary  of  whose  birth  we  now  celebrate.  He  came 
of  country  people  on 
both  sides  who  had  a 
grand  religious  history; 
devoted  to  great  prin- 
ciples, they  were  ready 
to  work  and  to  sacri- 
fice for  them.  He  was 
always  fain  to  trace  a 
direct  connection  be- 
tween his  branch  of 
the  Guthries  and  that 
famous  Guthrie  who 
testified  as  a  martyr. 
If  he  did  not  succeed 
as  he  would  have 
wished  to  succeed 
there,  the  aspiration 
had  its  own  effect  on 
him,  as  on  many  others 
of  his  family.  Speak- 
ing of  this  effort  in  his 
Autobiography,  he 
says: 

"  I  failed  ;  yet  am 
conscious  that  the  idea 
and  probability  of  this 
has  had  a  happy  in- 
fluence on  my  public 
life,  in  determining  me 
to  contend,  and  suffer 
if  need  be,  for  the 
rights  of  Christ's  crown 
and  the  liberties  of 
His  Church." 

He  tells,  with  par- 
donable pride,  too, 
how,  when  the  vener- 
able and  eloquent 
VVillison,  slandered 
and  persecuted  by  the 
Popish,  Episcopalian, 
and  Jacobite  party, 
had    accepted    a    call 

from  Dundee,  and  was  about  to  leave  Brechin,  where  he 
had  done  great  work,  and  the  neighbouring  farmers,  who 
were  overawed  by  their  landlords,  would  not  let  him  have 
horses  and  carts  to  convey  his  furniture  and  other  goods 
and  chattels  from  Brechin  to  Dundee,  his  great-grandfather 
—a  tenant  farmer— came  forward,  and,  in  spite  of  risks, 
did  that  service  for  the  good  divine.  "  My  great-grand- 
father," he  says,  "hearing  this,  stepped  forward,  volun- 
teering to  do  this  kindness  to  God's  servant,  cost  what  it 
might.  A  brave  exploit,  in  days  when  farmers  were  the 
slaves  of  lairds,  and,  worse  than  submitting,  as  now,  to  be 
driven  up  to  the  polling-booth,  went  out  at  their  bidding 


THOMAS  GUTHRIE,  D.D. 


to  fight— some  for  George  and  some  for  Charlie."  Here 
we  see  the  bold  independence  and  readiness  to  sacrifice, 
combined  with  business  talent,  tact,  and  power  of  manage- 
ment, as  we  find  these  qualities  came  out  in  nearly  every 
crisis.  It  is  a  genealogy  of  which  a  great  preacher  might 
well  be  proud ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  as  we 
follow  Dr.  Guthrie's  career,  for  now  and  then  it  might 
seem   as  though  one  forbear  after  another  reappeared  in 

him,    sustaining     and 
inspiring  him. 

In  appearance, 
however,  and  in  some 
other  traits,  Thomas 
Guthrie  was  his 
"mother's bairn."  She 
was  "a  woman  of  a 
steady  mind,"  and  of 
a  courage  and  reso- 
lution rare  and  grand, 
and  with  such  a  re- 
ticence as,  when  com- 
b  i  ne  d  with  grace, 
fashions  for  noble 
action.  The  intrusion 
of  an  unpopular  min- 
ister into  the  collegiate 
charge  of  Brechin  led 
her  to  leave  the  Church 
she  had  been  brought 
up  in,  and  to  join  the 
Secession  Church 
under  Mr.  Blackadder 
at  Maisondieu  Lane  ; 
and  so  it  happened 
that,  when  her  hus- 
band, as  Provost  of 
the  town,  escorted  by 
the  town  officers  in 
their  quaint  uniforms 
and  with  halberds  in 
their  hands,  proceeded 
to  his  seat  in  the 
"  Magistrates'  Loft  "  of 
the  Parish  Church, 
she,  with  some  of  her 
children,  made  her 
way  to  the  humble  Se- 
cession meeting-house. 
Dr.  Guthrie  himself, 
when  speaking  in  the 
General  Assembly  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1863  on  the  proposal  for 
union  of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches, 
spoke  thus : 

"  One  of  my  parents — a  sainted  mother — became  a 
Seceder,  and  (in  consequence  of  the  accommodation  in  the 
Parish  Church  being  deficient)  when  we  were  young  we 
were  sent  to  the  Secession  Church.  Indeed,  till  I  l)ecame 
a  '  preacher,'  I  generally  worshipped  in  the  Burgher  Church 
of  Brechin,  and  I  do  not  think  I  lost  anything  by  that." 

Such  a  testimony  as  this  on  a  mother's  part  might 
determine  not  a  little  in  a  son,  who  in  many  ways  was  not 
unlike  her,  when  changes  brought  strife,  and  the  Church's 
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By  Colvin  Smith,  R.S.A. 

alexandp:r  <;uthrie,  surgeon,  brechin 

Dr.  Guthrie's  Elder  Brother.     Died  1869 
From  tlie  painting;  presented  by  subs<!ription  on  the  completion 
of  fifty  years  of  profes-sional  and  public  service 


adays  with  many  stacks  of  chimneys 
scattered  through   it;   for  its  chief 
industry  in  the  old  days  was  hand- 
loom   linen-weaving,  and    often   as 
I  was  led  into  it  as  a  boy  have  I 
listened  to  the  rattle  of  the  looms 
in    the   Tenements,    softened    and 
made  musical  by  distance,  and  this 
hand-loom  weaving  naturally  yielded 
to   steam-power  and   mills   in   due 
course.     The  South  Esk  here,  not 
without  touches  of  picturesqueness, 
its  banks  at  points  feathered  with 
leafy  trees,   brushes   by  the  town ; 
the  Castle,  with  its  many  memories 
of  old  Lords,  amusing  if  not  always 
edifying,    from    its    height    a    little 
distance    off    looks    down    on    the 
waters ;    and    not   far   off   the    old 
Cathedral,    with    its    strange    and 
striking     companion,    the     ancient 
I'ictish    round    tower,    rears    itself 
above  the  surrounding  tenements, 
and,  seen  from  almost  any  point  of 
approach     on     a 
clear    day,     looks 
not     iinimposing. 
Beyond,    the 
ground  gently  rises 
and  forms  a  pretty 
sweep  of  country, 
as  on  one  side  it 
stretches  away  to 
Menmuir  —  the 
parish  with  which 
the  forefathers  of 
the  Guthries  were 
for  ages  so  closely 
connected,  taking 
their  names  from 
the     farms     they 
held,  as  then  was 
customary  in  that 
part,"Kno\vhead," 
"I'indowrie,"  ^^ ,,,, 


liberties  had 
once  more  to 
be  fought  for. 


Thomas 
was  next  to  the 
youngest  of 
thirteen  chil- 
dren ;  born  at 
Brechin  —  the 
old  Cathedral 
town  of  Forfar- 
shire— on  July 
17,  1803.  It 
is  a  quaint, 
rather  irregu- 
larly built  town, 
its  chief  street 
lying  along  the 
side  of  a  valley- 
slope,  and  now- 


"  Balfour," 
"Cookston," 
"Pitmudie," 
and  so  on — 
and  on  the 
other  away 
towards  Ed- 
z  e  1 1  and 
Glenesk  and 
L  o  c  h lee, 
which  Dr. 
Guthrie  so 
denrly  loved, 
and  in  which, 
in  later  years 
especially,  he 
spent  so  many 
happy  sum- 
mers,  and 
in  which 
he  often 
preached     in 


EARLY  portrait  OF  DR.  GUTHRIE 


ARBIRT.OT,    near    AR]iRO.\TH 
ish  (his  first  charge)  Dr.  Guthrie  w.as  presented  by 


M.AJOR  CHARLES  GUTHRIE,  46TH  REGIMENT, 

H.E.I  U.S. 

Dr.  Guthrie'.s  Younger  Brother 

*■  At  school,  at  Brechin,  my  brother  Charles  and  I  were 

chiefly  distinguished  for  two  qualities — fun  and  fighting." — 

A  uiobiography. 

the  open  air,  as  Sir  George  Harvey 
has  effectively  represented  in  one 
of  his  great  pictures. 

Thomas  was  a  lively  boy,  fond 
of  fun,  apt  to  put  questions,  and  at 
the  same  time  thoughtful  and  very 
sympathetic.     An  old  servant  in  the 
family  then,  many  years  afterwards 
vividly  described  him,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  in  her  own  way.     She  said 
he  was  a  "  real,  ready-witted,  sym- 
patheesin'  kind  o'  a  laddie  !  "     The 
child  was  father  of  the  man.       He 
was  very  independent  too,  and  keen 
to  resent  what  he  thought  injustice  ; 
for,  after  a  time  at  a  dame's  school, 
to  which  he  was  sent  at  the  early 
age  of  four,  and  a  couple  of  years 
at  a  school  kept  by  a  young  Seceder, 
he  was  entered  at  what  would  be 
called  the  High  School  of  the  town. 
He  soon  came  to  loggerheads  with 
the  master,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  his  class.     The 
teacher  was  hasty 
and     fiery-tem- 
pered, and  the  dux 
was     strong     and 
resolute,  and  once 
or    twice   there 
were  struggles  for 
physical    mastery. 
"  If  I  was  wrong," 
writes  Dr.  Guthrie, 
"  he     was     much 
more    to    blame, 
since,    instead    of 
beating    me    so 
savagely,    he 
should    have 
turned  me,  for  my 
insubordination, 
out  of  the  school. 
Seeing  me  return 
the  Crown  in  1830  next   day   with    a 
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REV.  JAMES   GUTHRIE,   MINISTER   AT  STIRLING  REV.   WILLIAM   GUTHRIE,   OF   KENWICK 

**  Gulhrie  is  the  name  of  a  very  old  family  in  Forfarshire,  the  Gutliries-of  Guthrie.  Greater  honour  still,  in  these  words,  *  Famous  Guthrie's  head,'  it  st.inds  with 
Argyll's  and  Renwick's,  on  the  Martyrs'  Monument  in  Edinburgh.  Rev.  James  Guthrie,  of  Stirling,  was  described  by  Oliver  Cromwell  as  '  the  short  man  that  could  not  bow.' 
This  famous  martyr  was  of  the  family  of  Guthrie  of  Guthrie  ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Guthrie,  of  Fenwick,  who  was  banished  from  his  charge  and  home  for  the  cause  of  the 
Covenant,  was  also,  like  most  of  the  leading  Covenanters,  a  well-born  man.  To  establish  what  certain  circumstances  made  highly  probable,  the  connection  of  my  family  with 
those  heroes  of  the  Covenant,  was  an  object  of  my  ambition  ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  the  idea  and  probability  of  this  has  had  a  happy  ioduence  on  my  public  life." — 
A  utobiosraphy. 


brow  and   face   all   marred  and  swollen,   he   regretted,   I 

believe,  his  violence,    and    was  very  gracious.     I  had  no 

choice   but  to   return.       My  parents  were  wiser  than  my 

teacher,    my     mother 

telling  me,  when  I  said 

I    would    not    return, 

but  tell  my  father  how 

I  had  been  used,  '  You 

had    better   not  ;     he 

will    lick    you    next ! ' 

We  were   brought   up 

hardier  loons  than  the 

presentgeneration,  and 

did  not  get  on  in  life 

any  the  worse  for  that." 


II 

After  a  short  time 
with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Simpson,  schoolmaster 
of  Dun,  a  few  miles 
from  Brechin,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Univer- 
sity, at  the  ripe  age  of 
twelve,  along  with  this 
Mr.  Simpson,  he  set 
out  for  Edinburgh. 
There  were  neither 
steamboats  nor  rail- 
ways then ;  indeed,  on 
some  bits  of  the  road 
there  was  not  even  a 
coach.  They  thus 
walked  great  stretches, 
bearing  their  impedi- 
menta, took  the  coach 
when  they  could  get  it 
and  could  afford  it, 
and  were  sometimes 
very  glad  of  a  "lift " 


DR.   GUTHRIE'S  MOTHER  (CLEMENTINA  CAY) 


"  It  was  from  my  mother  that  I  learned  a  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God  ; 
that  I  learned  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  religion  ;  that  I  learned  those  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  have  made  mc  hate  oppression  and  resist  the  oppressor,  whether  a  Popc»  8 
prelate,  a  patron,  or  an  ecclesiastical  ^vms>%o^VA" —Autobiography, 


in  a  carrier's  cart.  This  mode  of  travelling,  however,  had 
its  own  advantages,  if  it  was  slow  and  trying.  Not  only 
could  a  youth  in  going  along  see  something  of  the  country, 

he  could  make  real 
acquaintance  with  the 
people,  and  he  had  full 
leisure,  too,  to  reflect 
on  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  You  may  be 
sure  an  observant,  re- 
flective, curious,  ques- 
tioning youth  like 
Thomas  Guthrie  did 
not  lose  by  that  long, 
toilsome  journey. 

Guthrie  began  his 
life  in  Edinburgh  after 
the  manner  of  most 
Scottish  students — in 
the  most  economical 
way.  "  Our  one  apart- 
ment," he  says,  "was 
bedroom,  parlour,  and 
study.  For  it,  with 
coals,  attendance,  and 
cooking,  we  only  paid 
five  shillings  a  week. 
We  lived  in  Bristo 
Street.  Our  landlady 
was  a  highly  respect- 
able woman,  the  widow 
of  a  banker's  clerk, 
whose  children,  wisely 
and  piously  trained  at 
home,  fought  their  way 
up  through  straitened 
circumstances  to  aRlu- 
ent  and  highly  honour- 
able positions." 

There  was  so  much 
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"THE  LEADERS  OF  THE  DISRUPTION" 

This  group  of  portraits  was  drawn  by  Crombie,  who  produced  the  once  famous  "  Disruption  Caricatures,"  which 
were  designed  in  good-natured  ridicule  nf  the  Evangelical  or  Free  Church  Party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Dr.  Chalmers 
occupies  the  centre  ;  Dr.  Candlish  and  Dr.  Gordon  are  on  the  left ;  and  Dr.  Guthrie  and  Dr.  Cunningham  on  the  right. 


Stir  and  excitement  in  Edinburgh  in  that  year,  1815,  that 
there  was  some  excuse  for  a  youth  with  good  spirits  and  a 
fair  share  of  patriotic  feeling  for  little  whiles,  at  all  events, 
forgetting  his  classes  and  his  te.xt-books.  The  Napoleonic 
scare  had  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the  Scottish  regi- 
ments which  had  fought  at  Waterloo  came  home  to  receive 
their  due  share  of  honour  and  welcome  and  feasting. 
(]ulhrie  tells  us  that  he  saw  the  entrance  of  the  42nd 
Highlanders  into  Edinburgh — quite  the  sort  of  scene  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  his  memory,  as  he  records 
that  often  afterwards  he  discussed  it,  and  even  in  old  age 
recalled  the  incidents  with  others  who  had  been  students 
in  I'^dinburgh,  in  places  far  distant,  when  he  was  travelling 
abroad.  "  It  was  a 
grand  procession — 
the  grandest  I  ever 
saw,  save  one  "—the 
march  of  the  Dis- 
ruption ministers 
and  elders  to  Canon- 
mills,  where  the  first 
Free  Assembly  was 
held,  in  1843. 

He  confesses 
that  he  was  no  way 
distinguished  at 
College,  though  he 
had  become  inter- 
ested in  Mathe- 
matics, and  worked 
well  under  Sir  John 
Leslie,  and  in  Moral 
Philosophy  under 
Thomas  Brown,  and 
had  even  got  fond 
of  Natural  Science 
and  Natural  His- 
tory. But,  as  is  his 
wont,   he   finds  an 


advantage  in  this.  "  It  saved 
me  from  self-conceit ;  no  prizes 
inflated  me  with  vanity,  making 
me,  as  they  have  done  not  a 
few  whom  I  have  known,  fancy 
myself  a  genius,  who  might 
rest  on  his  laurels  and  dispense 
with  hard  work.  My  extreme 
youth  also  rendered  it  advis- 
able that  for  the  first  three 
years  at  College  I  should  be 
under  the  charge  of  tutors  ;  and 
as  these  were  grown  men  at- 
tending divinity  classes,  whose 
associates  were  fellow-students 
far  advanced  in  this  course,  I 
was  thrown  into  the  society  of 
such  as  were  in  age  and  acquire- 
ments much  my  superiors.  .  .  . 
Elsewhere  than  in  taprooms  it 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  '  the 
cock  of  the  walk.'  " 

III 

Four  years  at  the  Divinity 
Hall  followed,  not  marked  by 
any  specially  striking  incidents, 
though  it  is  evident  that  Thomas 
Guthrie  had  greatly  grown  in  intellect  and  in  wisdom  and  in 
experience  in  many  ways.  He  was  now  only  twenty,  and 
could  not  pass  for  licence  till  he  was  twenty-one.  Another 
year  was  therefore  spent  in  study  in  Edinburgh,  which  was 
not  without  its  own  fruits.  He  saw  something  of  the  shady 
as  well  as  of  the  sunny  side  of  city  life  (for  he  had  visited 
poor  people  in  the  Cowgate  and  Canongate),  and  he  never 
forgot  it. 

He  was  licensed  (that  is,  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  ; 
ordination  in  Scotland  only  takes  place  after  having  been 
called  to  a  parish)  by  the  Presbytery  of  Brechin  in  1825. 
He  preached  his  first  public  sermon  at  Dun  soon  after- 
wards.     He   had   resolved    that   he   would   not   read    but 


From  a  fainling  by  Sir  Gforgc  Hitrvey,  V.K.S.A.,  in  the  Natinunl  Gallery,  Edinhirgh 

"QUITTING  THE   MANSE."       AN   INCIDENT  OF  THE   DISRUPTION 
The  minister  was  compounded  by  the  artist  of  Dr.  John  Uruce's  picturesque  head  and  Dr.  Guthrie's  figure.      On  the  extreme  left  stand 
Lord  Cockliiirn,  Lord   Kulherfurd,  Hugh  Miller,  and  Fox  Maule  (Earl  of  Dalhousie) ;  while  the  first  Legal  Advi.ser  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  (Mr.  Murray  Dimlop,  IM.P.)  appears  near  the  ceiure  of  the  picture.      Dr.  Chalmers  said  of  this  picture,   "  It  wjU  do  more  for 
our  cause  than  a  hundred  of  our  pamphlets." 
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deliver  that  discourse  ;  and  on  trying  to  repeat  it  as  he  walked 
from  Brechin  to  Dun  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  his  memory 
failed  him  so  often  that  he  over  and  over  again  said  to 
himself,  "  I  have  mistaken  my  profession  !     I  shall  never 
succeed  as  a  preacher  !  "     He  was  oppressed  with  nervous- 
ness the  whole  time,  and  says  that  it  was  a  real  relief  to 
him  when  he  had  got  through  it.     That  sermon  remains, 
and  I  have  read  it  ;  it  may  well  afford  encouragement  to 
all  students.     It  shows  how  much  Dr.  Guthrie  grew— hosv 
his  great  powers  were  attained  in  large  measure  by  appli- 
cation, perseverance,  and  concentration  of  faculty.     That 
sermon  is  well  laid  out,  and  is  more  logical  than  pictorial ; 
it  shows  little  or  none  of  the  imagination  and  wealth  of 
imagery  that  later 
distinguished  him. 
He   tells   us    that, 
in    case    of    need, 
he  had  put  his  MS. 
before  him  in  the 
open  Bible. 

He  was  now  a 
candidate  for  a 
parish.  It  was  the 
day  of  patrons  and 
patronage  in  Scot- 
land. The  Moder- 
ates— mere  moral- 
ists in  preaching 
and  indifferentists 
in  many  other 
things — were  then 
in  power  and  in- 
fluence. He  was 
Evangelical;  he 
had  little  to  hope 
for  from  Moder- 
ates. He  tells  us 
that  the  only  ofler 
he  had  implied  as 
a  condition  voting 
with  the  Moderate 
party,  and,  with 
greatlregret,'he  de- 
clined it. 

As  no  sphere 
of  ministry  opened 
for  him,  and  as  it 
was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  take  up 
tutorial  work,  he 
now  made  up  his 


DR.  GUTHRIE  AS  THE  MODERN  SAM.SON 

This  caricature  h.-is  reference  to  the  splendid  work  Dr.  Guthrie  accomplished  in  1845-6,  when  he  raised 
in  eleven  months  jCii6^oco  for  providing  Free  Church  manses. 


the  lectures  of  men  like  Oay-Lussac,  but  also  something 
of  the  laxity  of  French  social  life.  In  the  boarding-house 
where  he  was  they  were  evidently  a  very  mixed  company. 
Of  some  of  them  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  as  good 
and  devout ;  of  others  he  speaks  in  a  very  different  tone. 
He  mentions  that  the  French  found  it  very  hard  to  pro- 
nounce the  "th"  in  his  name;  and  as  he  was  very  tall 
— six  feet  two  in  his  stockings — he  went  by  the  name  of 
"  le  grand  Monsieur." 

Besides  attending  classes,  he  walked  the  hospitals ; 
and  as  the  clinical  visits  of  the  doctors  were  gone 
through  before  breakfast,  he  got  up  in  'the  dark  winter 
mornings    by   six    o'clock.       Necessity    being    the    mother 

of  invention,  he 
then  learned  to 
shave  in  the  dark, 
as  there  were  no 
lucifers  to  light  a 
candle  ! 

He  returned 
home  by  Belgium; 
the  journey  be- 
tween Paris  and 
Brussels,  now  done 
in  eleven  hours, 
then  took  by  (////- 
gcnce  three  days 
and  nights.  After 
several  weeks  on 
the  road,  he 
reached  home  safe 
and  sound.  He 
had  sailed  down 
the  Thames  in  a 
smack  bound  for 
Dundee,  and 
"passed  the  bodies 
of  pirates  hanging 
in  chains  and 
dropping  in  pieces 
on  the  banks  of 
the  river."  He  had 
a  good  deal  to  tell 
to  his  friends  and 
neighbours  at 
home,  for  a  man 
who  had  crossed 
the  Channel  and 
studied  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  was  not 
met     there    every 


mind  to  go  to 
Paris,  with  the  view  of  following  up  some  of  the  extra 
subjects  he  had  entered  on  in  his  last  extra  year  in 
Edinburgh — medical  and  allied  to  medical  studies.  We 
are  assured  that  this  was  simply  for  the  love  of  knowledge, 
and  with  no  idea  of  his  ever  becoming  a  doctor ;  yet  in  the 
days  before  medical  missions  were  so  developed  and  ac- 
cepted as  they  are  now,  Thomas  Guthrie  may  well  have 
had  an  idea  that,  as  a  country  minister,  a  little  medical 
knowledge  would  often  be  found  useful.  He  went  by 
coach  to  London  and  spent  some  time  there,  seeing  some- 
thing of  distinguished  men — among  them  Dr.  Waugh 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.P.  Then  he  set  forth  for 
Paris,  where  he  saw  and  heard  a  great  deal,  not  only 
in  the  lecture-halls  and  operating-rooms  of  the  famous 
Dupuytren,   Lisfranc,  and  other  famous  surgeons,   and   at 


day. 


IV 


He  had  some  hopes  of  being  appointed  to  the  living 
of  Eassie,  in  Forfarshire  ;  but  his  Evangelicalism  was 
against  him,  and,  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  Maules 
and  Lord  Wharncliffe,  he  was  passed  over.  He  was 
meditating  an  escape  from  the  e/iuui  of  his  position  by 
a  season  of  study  in  Germany,  when  an  unforeseen 
circumstance  called  him  to  active  life,  though  not  yet 
as  a  pastor.  His  elder  brother  John,  who  had  carried 
on  a  bank  agency  in  Brechin,  was  suddenly  cut  down 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  left  a  son,  David,  then  little 
beyond  boyhood.  In  a  few  years,  could  the  bank  agency 
be  but  kept  on,  David  would  then  be  able  to  take  up 
the  management  of  it.  So  Thomas  Guthrie  relinquished 
the  idea  of  study  in  Germany,  and  took  his  place  behind  a 
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AT    THE 


desk  in  the  bank,  "  passing,"  as  he  says,  "  two  busy  and  by 
no  means  lost  years  in  that  employment.  These  years 
formed  not 
the  least 
part  of  my 
training  and 
education. 
I  became 
conversant 
both  with 
mercantile 
and  agricul- 
tural affairs ; 
an  d  those 
who,  both  in 
the  country 
and  the 
town,  after- 
wards   be- 


old  banking  days  :  "  Give  my  compliments  to  all  my  old 
acquaintances  who  used  to  do  business  with  me  in  the 
bank,  bearing  in  mind  that,  as  I  often  gave  them  out 
money  on  their  order,  I  hope  they'll  now  give  me  a  little 
on  my  petition." 


At  last,  in  1829,  nearly  five  years  after  he  had  received 
licence,  and  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  parish  of  Arbirlot,  in  his  own 
county.  It  was  almost  a  purely  agricultural  parish,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  weavers.  It  had  a  population  something  over 
a  thousand,  and  was  not  without  a  character  and  beauty  of 
its  own.  It  hung,  as  he  say.s,  on  a  slope  that  gently  declines 
to  the  German  Ocean,  fairly  well  wooded  inland,  and  with 
grand  sea-views — the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse  tower  within 
sight.  "The  air,"  he  writes,  "loaded  with  the  fragrant 
perfume  of  flowers,  rang  to  the  songs  of  larks  and  woodland 
birds,  and  long  lines  of  breakers  gleamed  and  boomed  upon 
the  shore,  and  ships  with  white  sails  flecked  the  blue 
ocean."  In  calm  it  was  splendid  and  soothing  ;  in  tempest 
it  was  awful.  Many  a  picture  of  shipwreck  and  desolation 
he  afterwards  so  powerfully  painted,  moving  crowds  of 
people,  some  of  whom  had  never  seen  the  sea,  were  drawn 
from  observations  and  experiences  here.  Stories  of  the 
past  mingled  with  the  sense  of  what  he  saw  at  such  times. 
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came  my  people,  did  not  respect  me  the  less  when  they 
found  that  their  minister  was  something  else  than  a  'fine 
bodie,'  who  knew  no  more  about  the  affairs  and  hopes  and 
disappointments  and  temptations  and  trials  of  men  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  world  than  any  old  wife  or  the  '  man 
in  the  moon.'" 

Mr.  Don — a  friend  of  the  family — well  remembered  that 
"  beside  the  ledger  lay  the  invariable  open  volume  which 
Thomas  Guthrie  perused  with  avidity  during  the  lulls  in 
bank  business."  Mr.  Guthrie  was,  however,  carrying  on  a 
study  of  another  kind.  From  behind  that  counter  he  was, 
during  these  two  years,  studying  human  nature  in  its  many 
aspects,  the  knowledge  of  which  proved  of  great  use  to 
him  in  dealing  with  men  and  women  in  another  sphere. 
Through  life  this  faculty  of  keen  observation  was  a  marked 
feature  of  his  character,  and  ceaselessly  at  work.  He 
combined  with  it  an  equally  constant  habit  of  putting 
questions  to  all  sorts  of  people  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  ever  adding  to  his  stores  of 
information. 

Twelve  years  thereafter,  we  are  told,  he  wrote  to  his 
youngest  brother,  asking  his  aid  to  collect  some  money 
in  Brechin  for  the  building  of  a  school  in  his  destitute 
Edinburgh  parish,  and  thus  humorously  referred  to  these 
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There  in  days  not  so  very  remote  the  people  had  in- 
dulged in  wrecking,  as  they  had  done  in  so  many  other 
places  on  the  Scottish  coast.  All  this  [)assed  into  his 
mind  and  heart,  and  supplied  him  with  many  references 
afterwards,  as  in  his  chapter  "A  Winter  Gale,"  and 
elsewhere. 

Though  the  parish  had  sadly  suffered  from  neglect  of 
several  former  incumbents  in  its  material  condition,  it  had 
been  well  attended  to  spiritually  and  educationally.  There 
was  only  one  grown-up  person  in  it  who  could  not  read. 
To  the  man  filled  with  a  desire  for  improvement  there 
is  always  room  enough  for  effort.  The  church  was  bat- 
haunted,  and  the  manse  was  a  wreck,  letting  in  the  rain 
copiously,  and  some  of  the  floors  sloping,  so  that  it  was 
hard  to  get  seated  in  comfort.     First  he  attended  to  the 


labours,"  he  says  himself,  "showed  the  people  that  I  was 
seeking  to  live  for  them,  not  for  myself." 

Above  all,  he  found  that  dull,  dry  preaching  would 
never  bring  people  to  church,  or,  if  they  came,  keep  them 
awake,  alive,  and  interested,  and  eager  to  come  back  again. 
He  discovered  the  power  of  imagery  and  illustration,  of 
picture  and  story  and  anecdote. 

Though  truths  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
Vet  truth  emboilied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

"  When  I  went  to  Arbirlot,"  he  says,  "  I  knew  pretty  well 
how  to  speak  sermons,  but  very  little  about  how  to  compose 

them  ;  so  I  set  myself  vigorously  to  study  how  to  illustrate 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  enforce  them,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  .sleepers  in  the  church,  no  wandering 
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church,  and  made  it  watertight  and  cleared  it  of  noxious 
creatures,  putting  up  with  the  manse  meanwhile.  As  the 
parochial  machinery  was  not  what  it  should  be,  he  bent 
his  mind  to  improving  that.  He  established  a  library, 
organised  prayer  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  parish, 
set  a-going  a  number  of  Sabbath  schools  ;  and  as  he  saw 
it  his  duty  to  encourage  providence,  especially  as  a  means 
of  lessening  drinking  and  other  evils,  he  instituted  a 
savings  bank.  This  he  conducted  entirely  himself,  and 
soon  had  in  it  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  where  otherwise 
the  working  people,  to  whom  all  the  deposits  belonged, 
might  not  have  saved  as  many  half-pence.  He  says  the 
bank,  beyond  this,  was  of  the  utmost  service,  by  bringing 
him  into  familiar  and  frequent  and  kindly  contact  with 
the  people.  The  Saturday  evenings  were  given  to  this 
work,  and  that  meant  commencing  preparations  for  the 
pulpit   earlier   in    the    week.       "  These    and    other    such 


eyes,  but  everywhere  an  eager  attention.  I  studied,"  he 
goes  on,  "  the  style  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospels,  and 
found  that  He  who  knew  what  was  in  man,  what  would  best 
illuminate  the  suliject,  win  the  attention,  and  move  the 
heart,  used  [xirables  or  illustrations,  stories,  comparisons, 
drawn  from  the  scenes  of  Nature  and  familiar  life. 

"  I  was  careful  to  observe  the  faces  of  my  hearers,  and 
also  to  mark,  by  the  account  the  more  intelligent  of  my 
Sunday  class  gave  of  my  discourses,  the  style  and  character 
of  those  parts  which  had  made  the  deepest  impression,  that 
I  might  cultivate  it.  After  my  discourse  was  written,  I 
spent  hours  correcting  it,  latterly  always,  for  that  purpose, 
keeping  a  blank  page  on  my  manuscript  opposite  a  written 
one,  cutting  out  dry  bits,  giving  point  to  dull  ones,  making 
clear  any  obscurity  and  the  narrative  parts  more  graphic, 
throwing  more  pathos  into  appeals,  and  copying  God  in 
His  works  by  adding  the  ornamental  to  the  useful.     To 
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Front  a  painting  by  Sir  George  Harvey^  F,  A'.S.  A.,  belonging  in  replica,  to  Sir  Charles  'J'ennant^  Bart.  * 
and  to  Mrs.  W.  F.  Ford 

DR.  GUTHRIE  FISHING  ON   LOCHLEE 

The  other  occupants  of  the  boat  are  his  son  Patrick  (now  Agent  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland,   Morningside) 
and  his  daughter  Annie  (Mrs,  Williamson), 


consult  him  as 
her  pastor  on 
something  re- 
lating to  her 
highest  wel- 
fare. 'They 
tell  me,  sir,' 
Mrs. com- 
menced, '  that 
ye  bring  up 
grand  calves, 
the  best  in  a' 
the  pairish  ; 
an'  I've  just 
come  ower  to 
hear  what's 
your  plan,'  " 

I  n  October, 
1830,  Dr. 
Guthrie  mar- 
ried Anne, 
eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev, 
James  Burns,  one  of  the  parish  ministers  of  Brechin. 

VI 

His  call  to  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  was  not  in  any  way  of 
his  seeking;  it  really  was  the  result  of  friendly  efforts.  When 
it  came,  it  looked  to  him  the  more  a  call  of  Providence,  Much 
to  his  grief,  as  to  the  grief  of  the  Arbirlot  people,  he  resolved 
to  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  all  with  the  idea  of  being  the  poor 
folks'  minister.  Though  he  had  no  fear  of  getting  on  well 
with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Sym,  yet  one  of  the  great  attractions 
held  out  to  him  and  which  weighed  much  with  him  was 
the  prospect  of  a  new  parish  (right  in  the  heart  of  the  densest 
and  most  poverty-stricken  region  of  Edinburgh)  being  carved 
out  of  the  old  one  for  him.  Practically  there  were  already 
two  churches — Magdalen   Chapel  in  the  Cowgate,  and  the 


this,  with  my 
style  of  delivery 
and  self-posses- 
sion, and  com- 
m  a  n  d  and 
flexibility  of 
voice,  and 
power  of  throw- 
ing myself  into 
the  characters 
I  was  depict- 
ing— thereby 
feeling  their 
emotions,  and 
expressing 
them  in  such 
language  and 
looks  and  tones 
as  they  them- 
selves would 
have  done  —  I 
attribute  the 
'  popular!  t  y' 

which  I  early  gained  and  maintained  for  well-nigh  forty 
years  of  a  public  ministry. 

"  These  things  I  mention  for  the  instruction  and  en 
couragement  of  others.  Here,  as  in  other  spheres,  '  prayers 
and  pains  '  will  do  anything." 

He  held  an  "  exercLse "  for  the  young  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  he  especially  noticed  how  by  this  style  their 
eyes  brightened  and  their  interests  were  engaged,  and  how 

constantly  they  brought  others,  their  companions,  with  them. 
Nor  were  his  interests  confined  solely  to  spiritual  things. 

He  fancied  he  might  do  something  to  promote  improvement 

even  in  farming  matters.     He  was  a  practical  farmer  now — 

no  doubt  utilising  many  a  remark  he  had  heard  or  hint  he 

had  got  in  the  bank  at  Brechin.    In  addition  to  his  glebe,  he 

hired  some  forty  acres  of  land  from  Lord  Panmure,  which  he 

managed  so      . 

well    as     to 

profit  by  it, 

thus  putting 

more  money 

at    his    dis- 
posal for  the 

parish.    His 

biographers 

say:   "We 

have    heard 

him   tell   of 

his     amuse- 
ment, if  not 

anno  yance, 

atavisitpaid 

to  him   one 

evening     in 

the     manse 

by  a  decent 

country- 

woman.who 

was  ushered 

into     his 

study.      He 

had  at  first 

SABBATH   IN   LOCHLEE 
supposed  This  famous  picture,  representing  Dr.  Guthrie  preaching  amid  the  beautiful  scenery  of  his  summer  retreat,  was  painted  by  Sir  George  Harvey, 

c  V.  o      K  o    ^  P.R.S.A,,  in  iSsSforlhe  Earl  of  Dalhou.sie,     On  the  left  is  HuRh  Miller,     On  the  right  beyond  the  old  woman  in  the  mutch  is  Professor  Miller,  of 

sue      n  a   U  Edinburgh  University  ;  and  behind  him  Fox  Maule,  Earl  of  Dalhousie,     Two  of  Dr.  (iuthrie's  sons  are  also  among  the  congregation,    Charles  John, 

r  n  11-1   p       r  r,  now  Shen/r  Guthrie,  K.C,  lislcns  attentively  on  the  extreme  right ;  while  on  the  left  his  brother  Alexander  (now  of  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  San  Franci.sco) 

I,  u  111   c       I  u  and  he  are  represented  playing  with  the  pet  dog  "  Charlie  "  near  the  preacher's  f;et.     Of  th?  m^n,  wtfmen,  and  children  in  the  group,  only  four  survive. 
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Greyfriars,  both  of  them  Pre-Reformation  ;  and  Thomas 
Guthrie  avowed  that  he  liked  best  to  minister  in  the  Cowgate 
one.  Seldom  were  any  of  the  real  poor  of  the  parish  to  be 
seen  in  Greyfriars  ;  the  Gospel  had  to  be  taken  to  them. 

Thoujih  already  the  loud  roar  of  controversy  was  beginning 
to  rise  over  non-intrusion,  abuses  of  patronage,  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  civil  courts  in  spiritual  matters,  Guthrie  for  a  con- 
siderable time  devoted  himself  to  the  dark  corners  of  the  city 
(having  taken  a  house  so  near  that  he  might  be  said  to  be 
within  the  poverty-smitten  area);  and  in  his  visitations,  which 
were  constant,  he  met  with  such  scenes  as  he  had  hardly 
even  dreamt  of— among  the  fallen,  the  drunken,  the  idle,  the 
worthless,  the  degraded,  the  criminal.  Once  he  found  himself 
in  danger  in  a  den  of  thieves,  and  was  glad  to  escape  sound 
in  life  and  limb.  But  he  got  to  know  pretty  well  the  people 
there.  He  let  go  the 
plununet  and  sounded  the 
depths,  with  two  results 
that  confirmed  former  con- 
victions: (i)  that  drink  was 
at  the  ijottom  of  nearly  all 
the  evil,  and  therefore  that 
Christian  workers  in  such 
spheres  must  go,  as  he  did, 
for  temperance — become 
abstainers  ;  and  (2)  that  a 
machinery  which  would 
grapple  with  it  must  be  ab- 
solutely located  in  the  midst 
of  it,  with  a  network  of 
agencies,  of  which  the 
Church  itself  was  but  the 
centre.  While  others  were 
debating  and  agitating,  he 
was  intent  on  the  great  idea 
of  setting  down  a  church  at 
the  very  door  of  the  poorest 
and  most  degraded ;  carv- 
ing a  new  parish,  in  spirit  as 
in  outward  fact,  out  of  the 
lower  districts  of  an  old 
one,  and  thus  practically  il- 
lustrating those  grand  ideas 
of  territorial  Church  exten- 
sion which  the  great  Dr. 
Chalmers  had  so  long  pro- 
claimed and  worked  for. 
The  Government  would 
give  no  effective  help ;  thus 
the  men  who  had  preached 
the  impossibility  of  coping 
with  such  evils  unhelped  ijy 

the  State  had  to  fall  back,  in  practical  refutation  of  their  theory, 
on  the  voluntary  principle.  Dr.  Guthrie,  through  his  power 
and  tact  and  genius  for  organisation  and  administration,  was 
the  man  perhaps  who  most  powerfully  applied  the  principle. 
But,  ah  I  here  comes  in  the  tragedy — the  heart  that 
impels  to  such  a  self-chosen  work  as  this  is  also  the  heart 
that  feels  most  intensely ;  and,  through  its  sympathy  and 
pity,  must  often  seem  to  be  more  exhausted  than  through 
the  sheer  physical  strength  put  forth  in  the  endeavour. 

He  could  say  :  "I  have  seen  famine.  I  have  seen  it  in 
my  old  parish  in  Edinburgh,  looking  out  of  hungry  eyes 
and  hollow  cheeks.  Once,  for  example,  when  I  was  speak- 
ing to  a  mother  about  her  soul,  the  withered-looking  baby 
in  her  arms  kept  muttering  and  moaning  to  her.  I  asked, 
'What  is  the  child  crying  for?'     'Oh!  sir,'  she  replied. 
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bursting  into  tears,  '  it  is  crying  for  bread,  and  I  have  none 
to  give  it.'  I  shall  never  forget,  when  I  had  sent  out  for 
a  loaf,  how  that  child,  with  its  half-naked,  skeleton  brothers 
and  sisters,  fell  on  the  bread,  devouring  it  like  wild  beasts 
in  their  ravenous  hunger.  Yes,  1  know  how  famine  looks — 
what  it  is ;  and  many  and  many  a  day  have  I  returned  to 
my  house,  and  all  but  sickened  as  the  sight  of  the  comforts 
on  my  own  table  recalled  by  contrast  the  want,  the  hungry 
looks  and  emaciated  forms  and  abject  misery  I  had  seen." 
There  was  one  house — one  of  those  high,  many-storeyed 
houses,  with  winding,  spiral  stone  stairs,  and  foul-smelling, 
which  itself  contained  nigh  two  hundred  souls — "a  parish 
in  itself"  was  Dr.  Guthrie's  description  of  it;  and  such 
a  parish  !  "  It  is  all  very  well,"  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Burns,  of 
Tweedsmuir,    "  for   men  who  see   nothing  but  our  noble 

castle,  our  spires  and 
towers  and  palaces,  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  beauties  of 
Edinburgh.  They  see  but 
the  white  -  washing  and 
ornaments  of  the  sepul- 
chre ;  if  they  would  come 
with  me  to  the  Cowgate  or 
the  College  Wynd  or  the 
Bow,  I  w-ould  let  them  see 
as  much  of  the  rottenness 
within  as  would  break  the 
charm." 

His  preaching  in  the 
Greyfriars  was  spoken 
of,  noised  abroad.  Other 
[)laces  tried  to  tempt  him 
away;  the  spell  of  the 
Cowgate  was  on  him. 
London  cast  envious  eyes 
upon  him  for  Regent 
Square;  Dr.  Duff  called 
to  him  from  India.  He 
was  fixed  and  rooted,  and 
would  not  listen  to  any 
call. 

VII 

In  November,  1840, 
the  new  church  in  the 
West  Bow,  St.  John's,  was 
opened.  Any  apprehen- 
sions he  may  then  have 
felt  were  not  due  to  lack 
of  courage  and  spirit  for 
the  duty  immediately  be- 
fore him,  but  to  the  mur- 
murings  and  mutterings,  which,  like  the  low  growl  of 
thunder,  foretold  a  storm.  Already  in  February  he  had  felt 
called  on  to  go  down  to  Strathbogie — ominous  name  in 
pre-Disruption  records — where,  in  the  parish  of  Marnoch,  a 
man  had  been  imposed  on  the  people  as  their  pastor  against 
their  wishes,  for  only  one  man  of  doubtful  character  had 
been  got  to  sign  the  call.  The  Presbytery,  by  a  majority, 
had  at  first  declined  to  proceed  to  the  ordination  of  this 
presentee ;  but  afterwards,  on  his  proceeding  to  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  getting  its  order,  they  consented  to  do  so. 
This  majority  was,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly — 121  to  14 — suspended  from  ministerial  functions 
for  disobeying  the  Assembly  while  obeying  the  Civil 
Court.  Here  truly  were  cross-purposes  of  function.  The 
suspended    ministers  were  averse  to  allowing  their  places 
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to  be  filled  by  the  men — of 
whom  Guthrie  was  one  and 
the  revered  McCheyne 
another  —  named  by  the 
Assembly  to  minister  in  the 
various  parishes,  either  to 
preach  or  to  administer  the 
Sacraments.  The  Interdict 
was  granted — at  first  merely 
against  preaching  in 
churches  and  schools,  and 
afterwards  by  an  Extended 
Inlerdict twsn  against  preach- 
ing, etc.,  in  the  open  air 
anywhere  in  the  area.  When 
Dr.  Guthrie  left  Edinburgh, 
the  First  Interdict  had  been 
served ;  the  Second  or  Ex 
tended  Interdict  was  put  in 
his  hands  at  Keith,  on  his 
way  to  Strathbogie. 

The  Court  of  Session 
had  declared  the  Veto  Act 
illegal  —  by  that  Act  of 
Assembly  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  to  be  heard  and 
effective  in  such  a  case. 
The  famous  Lord  Cock- 
burn  clearly  saw  that  this 
annihilated  all  distinction 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  absorbed 
the  latter  in  the  former  altogether.  The  Second  Interdict 
served  on  Mr.  Guthrie  was  simply  an  incitement  to  him 
to  defy  it.  But  he  remained  calm  and  clear  in  mind. 
"The  Interdict  forbade  me,"  he  said,  "under  penalty 
of  the  Calton  Hill  jail,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
Parish  Churches  of  Strathbogie.  I  said,  the  Parish 
Ciiurches  are  stone  and  lime,  and  belong  to  the  State  ; 
I  will  not  intrude  there.  It  forbade  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  schoolhouses.  I  said,  the  school-houses 
are  stone  and  lime,  and  belong  to  the  State  ;  I  will  not 
intrude  there.     It  forbade  me  to   preach  in  the   church-. 


DR.    GUTHRIE   AND    HIS   COLLEAGUE    IN    FREE  ST.  JOHN'S, 
'DR.  HANNA    Son-in-Law  of  De.  Chalmers  and  his  Biographer) 


yard ;  and  I  said,  the  dust 
of  the  dead  is  the  State's, 
and  I  will  not  intrude  there. 
But  when  those  Lords  of 
Session  forbade  me  to 
preach  my  Master's  blessed 
Gospel  and  offer  salvation 
to  sinners  anywhere  in  that 
district  under  the  arch  of 
heaven,  I  put  the  Interdict 
under  my  feet,  and  I 
preached  the  Gospel." 

His' preaching  attracted 
vast  crowds,  and  many  years 
afterwards  he  had  proof 
that  the  seed  then  sown  was 
not  cast  on  stony  ground. 
He  excused  himself  from 
taking  the  position  in  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  that 
he  had  done  at  Arbirlot, 
saying  that  they  spoke  by 
counsel — there  was  no  need 
v,  to  say  anything  after  Cand- 
lish,  Cunningham,  and  their 
allies  had  spoken.  He  was 
oftener  at  the  guns  than  at 
the  wheel,  as  he  'put  it. 
The  work  of  rousing  the 
country,  he  felt,  was  his 
work.  Thus  we  find  him  writing  to  his  venerable  mother 
on  January  16,  1841  : 

"  I  have  been  busy  this  last  week  with  anti-patronage 
meetings.  All  Edinburgh  is  astir  on  the  subject — nothing 
to  be  seen  on  the  walls  but  immense  bills  (white,  buff,  and 
blue)  announcing  our  district  meetings.  \W&  had  Captain 
Ramsay  in  the  chair  last  night,  who  did  uncommonly  well. 
I  have  so  far  relaxed  my  resolution  not  to  leave  Edinburgh 
as  to  have  agreed  to  go  to  Greenock  and  Kilmarnock,  and 
address  anti-patronage  meetings.  Cunningham  and  I  do  so 
next  week.  The  war  is  getting  fiercer.  Lord  Cunningham, 
in  finding  the  action  of  damages  against  the  Presbytery  of 


Sheriff  Hekiot. 

Dr.  Irving. 


I'REE  ST.  JOHN'S    KIRK  SESSION,   EDINBURGH      Dr.  Guthrie. 
Dr.  Hanna.  J.  C.  Brodie,  C.B.  Sir  John  .Struthers. 


The  Session  consisted  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  Dr.  Hanna,  and  twenty-two  elders.  The  elders  represented  all  classes.  Hugh  Miller  was  one  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  office- 
bearers ;  Laurence  Oliphant,  the  traveller  and  novelist,  taught  one  of  his  Bible-classes  ;  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform  as  an_ anaisthetic,  was 
a  member  of  the  congregation  ;  and  in  the  elders'  seat,  although  not  an  elder,  there  was  no  more  familiar  figure  than  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie.  In  the  pews 
of  Free  St.  John's  have  been  seen  Lord  Macaulay,  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Lord  Shaftesburj',  Lord  John  Russell,  John 
Ruskin,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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Auchtcrarder  competent,  lias  pro- 
nounced a  most  ferocious  inter- 
locutor [judgment],  going  the 
length  of  holding  that  every 
proceeding  of  a  Kirk  Session  is 
liable  to  review  by  the  civil 
courts.  I  am  glad  to  think  that 
things  are  coming  to  the  worst ; 
they  will  not  he  better  till  then. 
And  if  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne 
justifies  the  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Session  in  their  tyrannical  and 
oppressive  proceedings,  it  will 
teach  the  country  all  the  more 
^impressively  the  necessity  of 
having  it  repealed." 

And  only  fancy  what  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  this 
very  independent  and  decided 
old  lady  in  receiving  such  letters 
as  these  from  her  youngest  son, 
seeing  that  in  the  most  practical 
way  she  had  borne  her  testimony 

against  the  evils  of  patronage  many,  many  years  before ! 
The  men  high  in  power,  with  few  exceptions,  could  not 
be  got  to  see  clearly  whither  matters  were  tending  ;  if  they 
could  have  done  so,  surely  they  would  have  brought  some 


DEPUTATION   TO    LONDON   ON    KING  EDWARD'S 
MARRIAGE    IN    1863 

The  group  consists  of  Dr.  Guthrie  (Moderator,  1862)  :  Rev.  Sir 
H.  W.  Moncrien", 'liart.,  D.D.  (standing);  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan 
D.D.  Glasgow;  and  Robert  Paul,  Esq. 


comply  with  the  call  of  the 
Church  at  such  a  crisis.  He 
worked,  he  spoke,  he  agitated  for 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
liberties  of  the  Christian  people 
of  Scotland.  As  a  natural  result, 
he  was  one  of  the  ministers 
who  marched  foremost  in  that 
memorable  procession  from  the 
old  Assembly  Hall  (St.  Andrew's 
I'arish  Church)  to  Canonmills 
to  form  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  —  after  having  tabled 
their  Protest  —  leaving  behind 
them  churches  (even  in  some 
cases  churches  which  they  had 
practically  built),  manses  (which 
they  had  adorned  and  beautified 
and  come  to  love  exceedingly), 
the  status  of  State-sanctioned, 
State  endowed  ministers,  to  throw 
themselves  entirely  on  the  liber- 
ality of  those  who  followed  them 
from  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  Hugh  Miller,  Dr.  James 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Peter  Bayne,  and  many  others  with  graphic 
pens,  have  done  justice  to  that  historic  and  touching  scene. 
The  panoramic  part  that  could  be  witnessed  or  chronicled. 


.i.dL.1 


U- 


DR.   GUTHRIE   IN    COURT   DRESS 

relief  to  prevent  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land being  rent  in  twain. 

vni 

It  is  beyond  our  scope  to  follow 
up  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  Di.s- 
ruption  movement,  which  issued  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1843.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Thouias  Guthrie,  having  once 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  did  not 
turn  back.  Much  as  he  grieved  over 
the  withdrawal  of  so  much  time  and 
energy  from  his  special  work  in  the 
slums  and  dens  of  the  Cowgate  and 
College  Wynd,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 


DR.   AND  -MRS.   GUTHRIE 
Token  in  1862,  in  which  year  Dr.  Guthrie  was  Moderator  ot  the  Free  CHiurch  of  Scodand 
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BUST  OF  DR.   GUTHKlli 

Sketched  in  clay  by  Sir  John  Steell,  R.S.A., 
in  1854  for  Lord  Rulherfurd,  and  finished  in 
bronze  in  1805  by  Pittendrish  Macgillvray, 
R.S.A.,  for  the  National  Portrait  C'.allery, 
Edinburgh. 


though  grand,  was  not 
the  most  memorable 
to  those  who  were 
behind  the  scenes. 
There  were  the  part- 
ings of  friends  and 
even  relatives,  the 
bitter  alienations  of 
those  before  in  love 
and  amity,  the  turnings 
from  long-loved  doors 
never  again  by  them 
to  be  entered,  the  last 
fond,  lingering  look 
behind  at  abodes  that 
were  sacrificed,  and 
now  to  be  tenanted  by 
others. 

The  moment  the 
Free  Church  was 
formed,  everything  had 
to  be  done  from  the 
beginning ;  and  it  was  done  with  a  wonderful 
power,  equalled  only  by  the  faithfulness  of  those 
who  supported  their  leaders  in  contributing  funds 
with  a  generosity  perhaps  unparalleled.  Churches 
and  schools  had  to  be  built ;  a  Sustentation  Fund 
set  a-going,  by  which  in  effect  the  more  fortunate 
ministers  should  assure  to  the  less  fortunate  a  fixed 
minimum  of  stipend;  a  Manse  Fund,  to  provide 
suitable  houses  for  ministers ;  missions  to  be  pro- 
vided for ;  and  "  schemes  "  manifold  set  on  foot. 
The  masterly  way  in  which  this  was  done  belongs 
to  ecclesiastical  history  for  a  model  and  an  en- 
couragement, the  names  of  Chalmers,  Candlish, 
Cunningham,  and  Guthrie  standing  pre-eminent. 
After  matters  had  been  so  far  arranged  in  Edin- 
burgh, Thomas  Guthrie  devoted  himself  to  the 
Manse  Fund,  going  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  speaking  ceaselessly  and 
holding  conferences,  to  raise  money  adequately  to 
house  the  Disruption  ministers.  He  made  a  grand 
success ;  but,  as  in  all  such  cases,  there  are 
passages  behind  the  scenes,  learned  afterwards, 
which  add  a  halo  to  the  efforts  in  revealing  the  losses  and 
self-denials  of  the  individual  actors.  We  find  him  writing 
thus  on  February  3,  1848,  his  to  sister  Clementina  : 

"  They  talk  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.     Yesterday — 
indeed  a   memorable   day — this   order  was    reversed.     In 
Providence  they  were  the  downs  and  ups.     Having  been, 
on  Manse  Fund  business,  so  much  away,  I  had  only  then 
learned   that,    in   consequence   of  the  diminution  on   the 
church-door  collections  of  St.  John's,  they  had  run  short 
of  funds.     This  I  learned  indirectly  the  night  before  last ; 
and,  as  the  Kirk  Session  were  to  hold  a  meeting  on  Friday, 
I  had  written  Mr.  Torrance  a  letter  to  be  laid  before  it, 
to  the  effect  that  my  supplement  should  be  reduced,  and 
that,  if  they  would  let  me  know 
how    much    it   should   be  so,    I 
would  square  my  house-expenses, 
etc.,  to  that.    Mr.  Torrance  called 
yesterday  morning,  and  the  result 
was  the  prospect  of  my  income 
being  down — at  least  for  a  year 
or  two — some  ^40   or    ^50  a 
year.    ...    By     shifting     to    a 
cheaper    house,     constituting 


Christina  teacher  of  Clemy,  Anne,  and  Tucker,  getting 
some  hour  or  two's  teaching  for  David,  by  a  more 
extensive  use  of  the  porridge-pot  and  other  appliances, 
I  saw  pretty  distinctly  how,  if  God  spared  me,  we 
would  in  two  or  three  years  wear  ahead.  Now,  when 
we  were  bracing  ourselves  up  for  a  struggle,  which  was 
to  last  some  two  or  three  years,  it  was  certainly  a  most 
wonderful  and  blessed  Providence,  a  matter  of  great 
thankfulness  to  God  with  us  all,  that  this  gift  came  so 
opportunely." 

This  was  the  opportune  gift  of  some  £,S°o  from 
private  friends,  which  well  deserves  to  be  noted,  even  if 
we  should  note  yet  more  the  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Guthrie 
braced  himself  to  meet  the  crisis.  That  was  the  spirit 
he  was  of. 

With  all  his  energy— his  infectious  energy — and  fine 
enthusiasm,  even  he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
The  work  in  the  Cowgate,  however,  in  midst  of  all  this 
upturn,  did  not  pause.  A  new  church  and  new  schools 
were  speedily  built,  and  Free  St.  John's  in  the  High  Street 
was  soon  as  crowded  as  St.  John's  in  the  West  Bow  had 
been,   if  not  even  more  crowded. 


t*<,  K.  .v~«~ 


DR.   GUTHRIE   LISTENING  TO  THOMAS   CARI.VLICS   RECTORIAL 
ADDRESS  -Vr   EDINBURGH    UNIVERSITY,    1866 

Dr.  Guthrie  is  sitting  on  the  speaker's  right.  The  chairman  is  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Principal  of  the  University.  Immediately  behind  him  are  Professors  Tyndall  .ind  Huxley, 
the  former  being  on  the  Principal's  right  and  the  latter  on  his  left. 

IX 

And  now,  among  many  other  projects,  what  is  perhaps 

the  greatest  work  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  life  began  to  take  definite 

form.     A  man  like   him  could  not   move  about  in  these 

squalid,    poverty-stricken,    disease-     and     hunger-haunted 

closes  and  tenements  without  being  moved  to  profoundest 

pity  for  the  children,   the  waifs  and  strays,  uncared    for, 

and  certain  to  grow  up  to  be  the  pests  and  curses  of  the 

next  generation.     Their  only  training  was  for  beggary  and 

theft ;  their  only  end  the  jail.     If  they  could  be  but  laid 

hands  on  in  time,  and  taught  and  trained  to  usefulness  and 

good,  what  a  gain  for  the  world  !  what  a  blessing  for  the 

Church  !     Dr.  Guthrie  had  heard  of  John  Pounds  and  his 

work   for   the   poor   children   at 

Portsmouth ;   he   confessed  that 

a   picture    of    the    old    cobbler 

teaching  the  ragged  street-children 

as  he  worked  had  deeply  affected 

him — humbled  him.     He  never 

forgot  it ;    but,  in   the    midst  of 

other  calls,   he  had  had   to  put 

aside  the  oft-repeated  im|)ulse  to 

go   and    follow   in   the  cobbler's 


7t  aJ  'pL.^,,    ^.al~u     '  ■*:» 
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RUSKIN   PRESENTED   DR.   GUTHRIE  WITH    A  COPY 

OF   "STONES   OF   VENICE"   BEARING  THE 

ABOVE   INSCRIPTION 
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path.  He  only  waited  for  the  due  opportunity.  There  was 
a  large  underground  room  or  hall  at  Free  St.  John's,  and 
questions  had  been  asked  what  use  it  was  to  be  turned  to. 
Dr.  Guthrie  soon  found  a  use  for  it ;  he  filled  it  with 
ragged  children  drawn  from  the  streets,  the  closes,  and  the 
courts,  and  besought  his  congregation  to  aid  him  in  main- 
taining it  as  a  Ragged,  Feeding,  Industrial  School  for 
some  twenty  or  thirty  waifs. 

Then,  having  had  some  experience  of  this,  and  great 
hopes  raised,  once  more  he  took  to  the  platform  and  agita- 
tion. He  saw  before  him  vast  possibilities,  could  he  but 
get  su|)port.  By-and-by,  as  the  thing  grew,  he  issued  his 
first  "  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools."  It  was  not  only  a 
revelation,  reciting  facts  and  experiences ;  it  was  a  cardi- 
phonia — tlie 
record  of  a 
man's  heart 
on  fire  to 
save — an  ap- 
peal, winged 
with  words 
in  the  spirit 
of  a  true 
apostle.  It 
produced  an 
effect  almost 
unparalleled, 
with  its 
graphic  pic- 
tures, its 
pathetic  in- 
cidents, its 
grand  inter- 
cession, and 
its  brave 
tone  of  hope, 
alike  in  the 
benevolent 
feeling  of  his 
fellow-men 
when  such 
good  cause 
was  shown 
and  in  assur- 
anceof  grand 
results.  A 
second 
"Plea"  fol- 
lowed hy- 
and-by,  sup- 
plementing 

the  first,  and  soon  a  larger  and  more  suitable  building  was 
found.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  not  long  in  discovering,  as  men 
earnestly  intent  on  such  work  will  discover,  that  the  little 
points  that  separate  Churches  are  but  small  matters  after  all, 
when  you  come  to  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  heathenism  and 
savagery,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  he  made  the  religious 
teaching  utterly  unsectarian.  Even  with  sections  of  his  own 
Church  he  sometimes  had  to  do  a  bit  of  fighting  for  his 
much-loved  Ragged  Schools.  To  Mr.  Maule,  in  1850,  he 
wrote  :  "The  jealousies  and  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness 
of  many  are  sickening.  These  men  are  never  without  a 
pair  of  Free  Church  spectacles.  I  suppose  they  sleep 
with  them  on."  And  again  he  wrote  :  "  I  long  and  pray 
for  the  time  when  such  unfortunates  will  be  educated  by 
the  State ;  nor  from  such  prayer  will  I  ever  come  down 
\o  consider  schemes  of  sects.     I  don't  care,  if  the  people 


DR.  GUTHRIE'S    FAMILY.    1865 


are  saved,  whether  the  scheme  crack  the  crown  of 
St.  Giles'  or  hurl  Free  St.  John's  down  the  West  Bow. 
I  love  my  Church  as  well  as  any  one,  but  I  love  my 
country  more  than  I  love  my  denomination."  The  schools 
should  be  in  the  best  sense  non-denominational,  and,  after 
much  fighting,  he  succeeded  in  this,  as  in  other  points. 
The  schools  grew  and  grew,  till  they  became  one  of  the 
sights  of  Edinburgh.  Lord  Jeffrey  confessed  that  he 
envied  Dr.  Guthrie  "  beyond  all  your  contemporaries, 
though  far  less  for  your  extraordinary  genius  and  eloquence 
than  for  the  noble  use  to  which  you  have  devoted  these 
gifts  "  ;  and  he  went  on  :  "  This  last  effort  of  yours  is  the 
most  remarkable  and  important,  and  among  the  many 
thousand  hearts  that  have  swelled  and  melted  over  these 

awakeni  ng 
pages,  I 
think  I  may 
say  that  none 
has  been 
more  deeply 
touched  than 
my  own.  If  I 
were  young 
enough  to 
have  the 
chance  of 
tracing  his 
passage  to 
manhood,  I 
believe  I 
should  have 
taken  a  boy 
on  your  re- 
commenda- 
tion ;  but,  as 
it  is,  I  can 
only  desire 
you  to  take 
one  for  me, 
and  to  find 
him  a  better 
superintend- 
ent ;  and  for 
this  purpose 
I  enclose  a 
d  ra  f t  for 
^50,  which 
I  beg  you  to 
apply  in  the 
way  you 
think  best 
for  the  advancement  of  your  great  experiment." 

In  his  second  "  Plea  "  Dr.  Guthrie  had  shown  that,  after 
educating  the  pupils  of  all  the  Ragged  Schools  of  the  city, 
there  were  still  at  least  fifteen  hundred  children  "  growing 
up  to  disturb  and  disgrace  society,  and  destined  to  entail,  in 
their  future  career  of  vice  and  crime,  an  enormous  expense 
on  the  country."  If  this  was  true  of  Edinburgh,  it  was  the 
same  all  over  the  kingdom.  Much,  therefore,  as  private 
benevolence  had  effected,  the  necessities  of  the  case  could 
never  be  met  in  this  way  alone.  About  two  thousand  pounds 
had  been  subscribed  annually  for  the  Original  Ragged 
School.s,  but  experience  now  fully  justified  application  to 
the  State  for  aid.  In  bygone  years  the  State  had  spent 
millions  in  punishing  criminals,  and  the  success  of  prisons 
as  reforming  agencies  had  been  grievously  small. 

But  the  State  was  found  to  be  a  broken  reed  to  lean  on 
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in  a  cause  like  this.  Their  policy  was  "penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish."  "  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  evil  of  dignities," 
said  Dr.  Guthrie ;  "  but  there  are  some  things  in  respect  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  one's  temper,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  For  a  brief  period,  in  answer  to  an  impor- 
tunity like  the  widow's,  we  got  fifty  shillings  a  year  for 
every  child  of  the  abandoned  classes  trained  within  our 
school — only  one-third  of  the  cost.  But  now,  and  all 
in  a  day,  these  fifty  shillings  have  been  reduced  to  five. 
Five  shillings  in  the  year  comes  to  about  half  a  far- 
thing a  day.  Munificent  donation!  To  the  man 'who, 
like  a  fool,  post- 
pones education  till 
the  child  falls  into 
crime,  and  is  brought 
out  of  the  jail  to  school, 
the  Government  gives 
one  shilling  per  day  ; 
and  to  the  far  wiser 
man  who,  catching  the 
child,  so  to  speak,  on 
its  way  to  the  prison, 
and  by  education  de- 
stroys crime  in  the  egg 
and  germ,  the  Govern- 
ment grants  but  otie 
half-farthing  a  day. 
What  a  monstrous 
state  of  matters  !  " 

His  appeals  for  aid 
by  circular-letters  now 
before  me  are  eloquent 
and  touching.  He  left 
no  stone  unturned. 
His  Ragged  Schools 
were  all  in  all  with  him 
now.  His  heart  was 
wholly  in  the  work. 
He  felt  that,  could  he 
but  have  carried  out 
as  he  wished  that  great 
work,  Scotland  would 
have  come  near  to 
getting  rid  of  a  lapsed, 
vicious,  criminal  popu- 
lation. One  day  we 
find  him  jubilant,  in 
spite  of  ill-health  and 
disappointments,  be- 
cause he  has  just  seen 
among  the  men  capped 
at  the  University  one 
who  had  been  first 
taught  at  his  Ragged 
School. 

Men  like  Ruskin 
and  Thackeray  came  and  saw,  and  were  touched  to  finest 
issues,  subdued  to  affectionate  admiration  and  reverence. 
Turning  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  so-called 
cynic  said,  "This  is  the  finest  sight  in  Edinburgh!" 
"  Humane,  kind-hearted  man,  Thackeray— nearly  as  big  as 
you  ! "  said  the  doctor,  writing  to  one  of  his  own  family. 

His  experience  in  the  Original  Ragged  Schools  at 
Edinburgh,  where  no  doctrinal  catechism  was  employed, 
led  him  thus  to  express  himself  in  1869  :  "  I  would  not  pro- 
pose the  Shorter  Catechism,  nor  the  Wesleyan  Catechism, 
nor  the  Church  of  England  Catechism,  but  a  catechism  that 


would  embrace  all  that  is  general  in  religion,  all  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  teach  the  children  in  the  schools." 
And  he  is  sure  that  the  heads  of  the  Episcopalian,  Wesleyan, 
and  Independent  bodies  could  prepare  such  a  catechism  in 
a  few  hours. 

Dr.  Robertson,  of  Old  Greyfriars  Parish  Church,  in 
his  funeral  sermon  on  Dr.  Guthrie,  well  said :  "  It  is  not 
the  single  school  which  Thomas  Guthrie  established 
under  the  shadow  of  our  ancient  fortress  which  is  his 
real  monument,  but  the  hundreds  of  ragged  schools 
which    the    powerful    pleading    of    his    eloquent    tongue 

and  pen  has  planted 
in  half  the  cities  of  the 
British  Empire.  It 
signifies  little  who  it 
was  that  established 
the  first  ragged  school 
in  Edinburgh  or  in 
Scotland;  but  it  was 
Thomas  Guthrie,  be- 
yond all  question,  who 
gave  such  an  impulse 
to  the  noble  general 
movement  in  behalf  of 
those  miserable  young 
outcasts  which  has 
done  such  great  things 
already,  and  which  is 
destined,  I  do  not 
doubt,    to   do   greater 


still." 


X 


He  had  suffered 
more  or  less,  inter- 
mittently, with  threat- 
enings  of  heart  trouble 
since  1850,  when  he 
had  to  submit  to  a 
medical  interdict 
against  such  an  excess 
of  work  and  preaching 
as  he  had  hitherto 
indulged.  He  can 
even  be  earnestly 
humorous  about  that. 
He  had  to  tell  Lord 
Panmure,  who  had 
wished  him  to  come 
to  London  to  preach 
then :  "I  am  not  so 
strong  as  people  take 
me  to  be.  My  doctor 
has  issued  a  positive 
interdict  against  my 
undertaking  this  work, 
and  I  am  not  free  to  do  with  that  as  I  did  with  the 
Strathbogie  one.  They  are  both  indeed  directed  against 
my  preaching,  but  they  rest  on  very  different  grounds,  and 
I  feel  the  medical  interdict  rests  on  as  good  grounds  as 
the  legal  one  did  on  bad." 

With  abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  work,  the  aid  of 
an  able  colleague.  Dr.  Hanna,  and  great  care,  he  went  on 
till  1864,  when  there  came  a  more  absolute  and  unqualified 
medical  interdict  still — the  opinion  of  three  distinguished 
Edinburgh  medical  men,  reinforced  by  that  of  a  very 
famous  London  one — that  he  must  give  up  regular  preaching 
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and  a  regular  charge,  and  speak  only  occasionally.  He 
remained  Pastor-Emeritus  of  I'"ree  St.  John's,  dropping  all 
emoluments,  but  retaining  his  seat  in  the  Presbytery.  He 
then  took  up  the  pen  of  the  editor.  The  Sunday  Magazine 
allowed  him  scope,  which  he  welcomed,  to  plead  the  causes 
he  had  still  at  heart,  and  some  of  his  most  finished  writings 
appeared  in  it. 

We  have  no  room  to  dwell  more  at  length  on  these 
later  years,  filled  though  they  were  with  beneficences  mani- 
fold :  no  great  cause  but  he  sympathised  with  it ;  no  evil 
of  suffering  humanity  but  he  would  fain  have  lessened  it. 
He  wijied  away  many  a  tear  and  brought  many  a  smile  to 
worn  cheeks. 

He  enjoyed  greatly  the  summer  holidays  spent  at 
Lochlee  in  Glenesk, 
in  a  little  house  put  at 
his  disposal  by  Lord 
Panraure.  My  friend 
Mrs.  Mayo  has  often 
told  me  of  the  sweet 
calm  of  the  days  she 
spent  there  —  of  the 
walks,  the  talks,  and, 
above  all,  the  unique 
family  worship,  with  all 
classes  mixed  and 
sharing  in  the  doctor's 
heartfelt  petitions. 
Continental  travel,  too, 
he  was  fond  of,  and  now 
his  leisure  enabled  him, 
in  measure,  to  gratify 
it.  He  had  visited 
Switzerland  for  the  first 
time  in  1856;  he  was 
in  the  Cottian  Alps  in 
1864  and  1865,  and  fell 
quite  in  love  with  the 
Waldenses,  and  never 
ceased  to  plead  their 
cause  in  Edinburgh, 
London,  and  other 
places.  He  made  tours 
in  Italy  in  1861,  1865, 
and  1869;  but  he  never 
realised  his  two  travel- 
dreams,  Palestine  and 
America.  He  saw 
Rome  in  1865,  and 
described  it  with  his 
own  peculiar  vigour 
and  vividness  of  touch : 

"I  felt  on  entering  Rome  that  now,  for  the  first  time 
of  my  life,  I  was  on  peculiarly  sacred  ground,  in  so 
far  as  those  streets  had  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  an 
inspired  man — the  greatest  of  the  Apostles.  The  Appian 
Way,  by  which  Paul  approached  Rome,  still  exists  as  it  did 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  not  a  few  places  you 
see  and  walk  on  the  broad,  large  stones  that  paved  it 
then,  and  so  I  knew  I  walked  on  the  very  road  he  had 
trodden." 

He  sent  home  to  members  of  his  family  letters  re- 
counting his  doings  and  experiences  on  all  these  later 
tours— letters  which  were  carefully  kept,  printed,  and 
circulated  among  the  family  and  friends.  Glancing  through 
such  of  these  letters  to  his  family,'  printed  for  preservation, 
as,  through  the  kindness  of  Sheriff  Guthrie,  I  have  had 


Plioto  ly  R.  S.    Webster,  Edinburgh 


access  to,  I  was  much  struck  with  two  things:  (i)  the 
perfect  pictures  he  carried  with  him  of  the  scenes  about 
Brechin,  Glenesk,  and  Menmuir,  by  which  he  could  most 
aptly  illustrate  and  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  those  who 
read  the  pictures  of  the  scenes  on  which  he  now  looked, 
whether  in  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  or  Holland ;  and 
(2)  his  wonderful  sympathy  with  the  foreign  peoples,  and 
readiness  to  see  good  points  in  them  and  their  customs. 
Brechin  and  Lochlee  especially  are  often  called  in  to  give 
the  strange  new  scene  a  local  habitation  for  his  corre- 
spondents, and  Edinburgh  has  its  place. 

In  one  of  his  runs  from  France  into' Switzerland  in 
1861,  he  says :  "  I  bow  to  all  the  women  in  the  fields  from 
the   windows  of  the   railway-carriages,  waving   my  hat  or 

handkerchief.  Some  of 
them  look  stupid; 
others,  and  the  most, 
bow  and  wave  and  smile 
back  again,  taking  me 
for  some  passing  ac- 
quaintance, or  pleased 
with  being  noticed." 

Again :  In  Venice 
"they  have  a  propor- 
tion of  very  narrow- 
paved  streets,  like  our 
Edinburgh  clo.ses,  but 
most  of  the  streets  are 
water.  .  .  .  This  morn- 
ing I  crossed  the  Rialto 
Bridge,  celebrated  in 
Shakespeare's  Merchant 
of  Venice.  Like  old 
London  Bridge,  but  on 
a  large  scale,  it  has 
shops  all  along — three 
thoroughfares  on  the 
bridge,  and  two  rows  of 
shops." 

In  Switzerland,  be- 
tween 'Visp  and  Zer- 
matt,  he  is  delighted  to 
find  some  of  the  plants 
recall  Lochlee :  "  We 
were  pleased  to  recog- 
nise in  lady's  bedstraw, 
blue-bells,  some  wild 
thyme,  the  wild  straw- 
berry, and  the  blae- 
berry and  the  dog-berry, 
etc.,  some  Lochlee 
plants  ;  but  the  flora  of 
these  valleys  is,  on  the  whole,  very  different  from  ours." 

Ruskin,  it  will  be  remembered,  said  of  Turner,  that 
everything  that  reminded  him  of  Thames'  shore  and 
Maiden  Lane  he  delighted  to  paint,  even  should  it  be 
muddy  and  ugly ;  and  so  Dr.  Guthrie  carried  with  him 
clear  pictures  of  his  past  surroundings,  more  especially  his 
early  ones,  with  which  every  new  thing  he  saw  was  to  be 
contrasted  or  compared.  He  was  as  though  always  in 
search  of  his  own  home ;  he  carried  it  with  him,  though 
only  that  he  might  find  the  more  to  love  and  remember  in 
what  he  saw  away  from  it.  In  this  manner  he  realised  fully 
and  in  the  best  sense  the  shrewd  words  of  the  great 
German  that  the  true  art  of  living  is  to  be  everywhere 
at  hoiTie. 

Human   romances   he  finds  too,  and  genially  records. 


MRS.  GUTHRIE 
Born  at  the  Manse  of  Brechin,  1810.    Photographed  1896 
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PORTRAIT  OF   DR.   GUTHRIE  TAKEN   SHORTLY   BEFORE 
HIS  DEATH 

Thus  he  writes  to  his  daughter  Annie  (Mrs.  Williamson) 
from  La  Tour  in  June,  1869,  after  duly  celebrating  the 
beauty  and  the  historic  interest  of  the  Waldensian  Valleys, 
and  more  especially  of  Rora  : 

"  And  in  that  wild  mountain  hamlet,  where  the  houses 
stand  huddled  together  as  if  to  keep  each  other  warm, 
each  with  their  rude  balconies  and  iron-barred  windows, — 
in  that  eagle's  nest,  who  do  you  think  we  found  living, 
happy  to  see  us,  and  crying  when  we  turned  away  to 
leave,  but  a  bright,  blooming  Scotch  lass,  who  knows 
my  brother  the  Doctor  well,  and  spent  some  years 
at  Muirton  (as  it  used  to  be  called),  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brechin,  in  the  parish  of  Stracathro,  and  within 
two  or  three  bowshots  of  our  road  to  Lochlee  ?  Dr. 
Gibson,  the  proprietor,  had  some  years  ago,  on  his 
way  from  India,  wandered  up  to  this  corner  of  Italy — had 
asked  some  one  to  get  him  a  man  for  a  valet  out  of 
these  valleys — got  him,  carried  him  to  Muirton ;  there 
he  met  this  girl  I  The  Waldensian  valet  fancied  her,  as 
he  well  might,  for  she  is  now  one  of  the  prettiest  flowers 
on  the  hills  of  Rora  ;  and  urged  by  his  friends  to  turn 
his  steps  back  to  the  mountain  homes  they  love  so  well, 
he  and  she  came  here.  She  cannot  yet  speak  but  a  few 
words  of  the  tongue,  having  been  here  only  a  few  weeks ; 
but  seems  happy,  and  says  that  her  husband's  family  over- 
flow with  kindness  to  her.  She  is  teaching  them  a  little 
English,  and  her  sister-in-law,  a  nice  dark  Waldensian 
lass,  seems  proud  of  her  acquirements,  having,  when  I 
asked  her  '  Comment  vous  ? '  etc.,  replied,  to  her  great 
satisfaction  and  our  amusement,   '  Verra  wall  ! '  " 

In  May,  1869,  in  Dijon,  he  finds  it  necessary,  because 
of  French  cooking — "  the  French  cooks  excelling  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  Scotch  excel  in  farming  :  we  having 
poor  soil  and  they  poor  flesh,  and  necessity  being  the 
mother  of  invention  " — to  betake  himself  to  a  pharmacy. 
He  naively  tells  that,  "though  not  well  up  in  the  French 
terms  for  drugs,  I  made  the  lad  in  the  French  pharmacy 
understand  me,  and  knowing,  at  any  rate,  as  much  of 
medicine  as  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  poison  me,  I 
set  out  on  my  return." 

What  he  then   saw,   and  vividly  described  in  touching 


and  sympathetic  terms,  was  what  caused  this  incident  to 
dwell  in  my  recollection  : 

"  On  my  way  I  passed  a  door,  the  top  and  sides  of 
which  were  dressed  in  mourning — black  velvet  bordered 
with  white.  It  was  evidently  a  house  of  death ;  and  I 
stopped  to  see  a  new  and  curious  custom.  Dozens  and 
scores  of  people,  both  men  and  women,  some  arrayed  in 
mourning,  and  some  in  their  ordinary  attire,  came  up  to 
the  door,  and  gave  a  card  or  a  piece  of  paper  to  a  boy 
who  sat  by  it.  On  receiving  these,  he  ran  a  cord  through 
each,  stringing  them  together  like  a  lot  of  old  accounts. 
I  presume  each  contained  the  name  of  the  person  giving 
it,  and  was  intended  to  express  their  sympathy  with  the 
bereaved.  This,  no  doubt  a  spontaneous  act  of  respect  and 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  I  thought 
a  very  kind  and  pretty  custom — better  than  intruding  on 
grief,  and  much  better  than  drinking  whisky  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased.  Most  of  the  people  passed  on,  but  a 
few  went  in,  carrying  missals.  These  I  supposed  to  be 
particular  friends  or  relatives,  who  were  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  the  burial  service." 

That  is  a  beautiful  mourning  custom.  Here  is  record 
of  an  equally  touching  baptismal  custom  of  the  Waldenses  : 

"  On  the  minister  descending  from  the  pulpit  to  baptise, 
I  wondered  where  he  was  to  find  water,  for  the  white- 
covered  table  to  which  he  had  to  come  held  nothing  but 
three  silver  wine-cups  and  the  plate  with  the  bread  under 
a  white  linen  cloth.  Bending  to  the  man  who  stood  beside 
him,  who  held  the  infant,  he  got  the  name  from  him ;  then, 
passing  him  who  held  the  child,  he  came  up  to  the  young 
woman,  and  shaping  his  hand  into  the  form  of  a  cup,  he 
held  it  out  to  her,  whose  bearing  all  throughout  had  been 
the  perfection  of  modesty,  and  who  had  the  most  sweet 
expression  in  a  face  as  lovely  as  any  you  have  ever  looked 
on,  and  who  might  have  sat  as  a  Madonna  to  a  painter  of 
some  sacred  piece.  As  I  wondered  what  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  woman  for,  she  solved  the  problem  in  a  fashion 
that  appeared  to  me  singularly  beautiful,  touching,  and 
indeed  symbolical.  On  the  minister  holding  out  his  hand, 
she  put  hers  into  her  bosom,  and  drawing  out  thence  a 
small  crystal  vial,  warm  from  her  heart,  she  unstopped  it, 
and  poured  the  water  from  it  into  his  hand,  which,  naming 
the  child  and 
baptising  it  in 
the  Name  of 
the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  he 
poured  on  its 
,  face  ;  and  it 
flashed  on 
me,  as  I , 
w  ondering, 
saw  that  new 
and  striking 
custom  —  the 
custom  of  the 
Valleys— that 
it  might  be 
regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit 
poured  by 
the  hand  and 
drawn    from 

,  ,  .  From  a  fiencit  drawing  by 

the        loving  I'ro/essor  Hubert  von  Hcrkomer,  R.A. 

bosom  of  our  MRS.  guthrie  in  iSS 
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blessed  Lord  and  heavenly  Father  on 
His  redeemed  ones." 

On  this  tour  a  large  party  of  a  round 
dozen  was  made  up,  in  which  Miss 
Miller,  a  daughter  of  Hugh  Miller,  and 
Miss  Flyler,  vivacious  and  active,  were 
included  —  through  France  to  Italy, 
Turin,  Florence,  Venice,  then  into  the 
Waldensian  country  and  l)ack  by  Swit- 
zerland. At  Florence  Dr.  (Uithrie  tells 
that  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
memorials  of  Savonarola,  and  stood 
on  the  spot  "  where  he  was  burned, 
going  from  that  to  visit  the  Mon- 
astery of  San  Marco,  of  which  he  was 
1  the  Prior.  There  we  saw  the  gar- 
ments of  office  which  he  wore  as 
Prior  and  donned  at  the  stake  as  a 
martyr.  He  was  a  reformer  before 
the  Reformation.  We  were  in  his  cell,  where  they  show, 
carefully  preserved  under  a  glass  case,  the  MSS.  of 
some  of  the  celebrated  sermons  he  preached,  flinging 
them  like  blazing  torches  among  the  crowds  that  hung 
on  his  lips.  .  .  .  Now  Florence  honours  him  whom  in 
other  ages  her  tyrants  put  to  a  cruel  death." 

XI 

He  had  a  serious  illness  in  the  end  of  1872,  from  which 
he  seemed  to  rally.  But  appearances  were  deceptive  ;  he 
fell  back  again,  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  try  a  milder 
climate.  On  January  31,  1873,  he  was  conveyed  to  St. 
Leonards,  near  Hastings,  where  he  lingered  till  Sabbath, 
February  23,  bearing  his  sufferings  with  unspeakable 
patience  and  cheerfulness,  sometimes  even  indulging  in 
gentle  humour.  It  comforted  him  on  his  last  day  to 
be  reminded  that  prayers  were  about  to  be  offered  in 
many  churches  on  his  behalf.  Lying  quietly  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  he  was  heard  to  say,  "A  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning."  He  passed  away  quietly  as 
a  child. 

His  body  was  taken  back  to  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  Grange  .Cemetery,  where  lie  many  of  his 
friends.  It  was  a 
vast,  varied,  and  im- 
posing procession  — 
some  thirty  thousand 
persons  being  present 
— that  followed  him 
to  the  grave,  on  a 
sharp,  clear  day,  when 
winter  yet  had  hold 
on  spring.  Conspicu- 
ous in  it  were  the 
R:igged  School  child- 
ren, who  sang,  with 
touching  e  ff  e  c  t, 
'"There  is  a  happy 
Land"  by  the  open 
grave.  I  can  recall 
that  day  as  clearly  as 
though  it  were  yester- 
day, for  I  was  there, 
and  walked  by  the 
side  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Camber- 
well 
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XII 
I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  fre- 
quently with  Dr.  Outhrie,  in  his  later 
years  more  especially.  He  was  even 
then  young  at  heart,  and  it  was  as- 
tonishing how  he  would  lighten  up, 
and,  as  it  were,  throw  his  whole  being 
into  a  story  or  an  anecdote,  and  always 
with  some  high  end  in  view,  even  in 
what  seemed  lightest  and  most  humor- 
ous. If  ever  a  man  felt  that  humour 
was  a  gift  that  could  be  consecrated, 
it  was  Dr.  Guthrie. 

He  had  produced  a  wonderful  im- 
pression on  his  own  generation,  and 
could  hardly  help  being  alive  to  the 
fact,  making  it  felt,  but  never  in  any 
hard,  haughty,  or  repellant  manner. 
He  was  too  broad,  too  human  for  that. 
His  glow  of  satisfaction  in  efforts  put  forth,  and  in  work 
achieved,  was  touched  always  with  the  finest  sympathy. 
He  was  quick  to  feel;  tears  and  laughter  alike  lay 
near  him.  In  this  combination  he  was  perhaps  unique ; 
on  occasions  he  would  completely  unbend  and  become 
like  a  little  child.  Indeed,  his  fun  and  humour,  his 
anecdote  and  reminiscence,  even  then  sparkled  and 
gleamed  borealis-like.  He  could  abandon  himself  wholly 
to  innocent  delight — youthful  among  the  young — and  his 
laugh  was  very  full  and  hearty.  He  had  the  happy  art 
of  gently  putting  aside  the  unpleasant  or  unwelcome. 
In  his  glowing  anecdotic  mood  his  tall  figure  bent  and 
swayed  in  a  characteristic  way,  and  his  long  hair  would 
fall  slightly  forward  as  he  bent  towards  you,  laughing. 
He  delighted  to  turn  off  a  difficulty  or  to  get  rid  of  a 
knotty  point  by  a  bit  of  humour,  and  he  never  failed 
for  racy  anecdote  or  story ;  but  they  always  bore  a  good 
tone,  however  homely,  and  had  an  earnest  air  under 
their  fun. 

His  pathos  was  equally  effective  and  infectious,  and  the 
wonderfully  sudden  transitions,  which  were  managed  with- 
out any  sense  of  contradiction  or  inconsistency,  surprised 
you.  Yet  there  was  no  conscious  art  in  them,  only  nature. 
He  indulged  in  none  of  the  delicacies  of  high-spiced  refine- 
ments of  the  intel- 
lectual epicure — they 
were  wholly  foreign 
to  him.  He  worked 
on  the  common  fibre 
of  the  heart,  in  the 
full  light  of  common 
human  experience, 
and  had  a  gift  peculi- 
arly his  own  of  lifting 
these  up  into  a  higher 
atmosphere,  into  a 
finer  light  of  holy 
emotion  and  associa- 
tion. He  was  in  this 
not  unlike  his  own 
namesake  William 
Guthrie,  author  of  the 
"Christian's  Saving 
Interest,"  of  whom  it 
is  told  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  been 
entertaining  a  com- 
pany with  stories  and 
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humorous  anecdotes,  and  being  asked  just  afterwards  to 
engage  in  prayer,  he  poured  out  his  heart  with  such 
fervour  that  all  were  much  moved.  When  they  rose  from 
their  knees,  a  Mr.  Durham,  of  Glasgow,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  "  Willie,  you  are  a  happy  man ;  if  I  had 
laughed  as  much  as  you  did  a  little  while  ago,  I  could 
not  have  prayed  at  all  for  fourand-twenty  hours."  Dr. 
Thomas  Guthrie,  too,  in  the  sense  Durham  meant,  was 
a  happy  man. 

And  in  all  this  he  was  much  helped  by  a  most 
mobile  countenance,  and  by  a  voice  which  seemed  to 
have  in  it  all  tones — from  that  of  the  rushing  Boreas  to 
the  soft,  soothing  whispers  with  which  a  mother  lulls 
her  child  to  sleep.  No  touch  of  pity  or  of  gladness  was 
lost  upon  him ;  yet  he  had  complete  self  control,  a  sweet 
and  ready  adaptability  to  the  feelings  and  susceptibilities 
of  others.  In  the  latest  days  of  his  life,  when  he  suffered 
a  good  deal,  I  saw  him  in  Edinburgh,  just  before  he 
proceeded  to  St.  Leonards,  and  his  calm  patience  and 
sweet  reasonableness  were  beyond  expression  beautiful  to 
behold. 

One  can  well  understand  the  feeling  out  of  which  the 
late  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote,  in  January,  1897,  when  answering 
a  communication  from  the  Youth  Committee  of  the  Free 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow  respecting  the  Little  Life  of  Dr. 
Guthrie,  by  his  son  Charles  : 

"  My  personal  intercourse  with  Dr.  Guthrie  made  and 
left  a  deep  impression  upon  me ;  and  to  resemble  Dr. 
Guthrie  is  enough,  under  any  circumstances,  to  secure  a 
warm  homage  from  me.  I  saw  in  him  an  assemblage  of 
all  the  virtues  and  graces  which  adorn  the  Christian.  If 
he  had  any  faults,  I  wanted  either  time  or  discernment  to 
detect  them.  He  and  Dr.  Chalmers  were  the  two  noblest 
specimens  of  Presbyterianism  that  I  ever  was  so  happy  as 
to  fall  in  with;  and  they  « ere,  indeed,  men  whom  any 
scheme  or  system  on  earth  might  rejoice  to  own  for 
children." 

I  remember  well  how  a  very  different  type  of  man,  and 
not  given  to  sentimental  admirations— Archibald  Forbes- 
came  to  me  with  sad  looks 
on  hearing  the  news  of  his 
death ;  and  when  the  Memoir 
came,  he  looked  out  for  it, 
and  reviewed  it  in  the  Daily 
News.  "  He  was  a  brave 
soldier  too,"  said  Archibald. 

Great  alike  as  a  preacher, 
a  pastor,  a  platform  speaker, 
a  philanthropist,  an  educa 
tional  reformer,  and  an  eccle- 
siastical statesman,  though  he 
would  never  have  claimed 
that  title,  his  name  is  one 
of  the  most  revered  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  His  work 
will  live,  and  remain  a  noble 
incitement;  and  even  when 
his  preaching  has  become  but 
a  tradition,  ragged  schools  will 
witness  for  him;  and  the 
battles  he  fought  for  them 
will  be  fitly  recalled  to  mind 
as  new  fighters  arise  to  battle 
with  new  enemies  on  their 
behalf— for  "the  poor  (and 
the  ragged)  ye  have  always 
with  you." 
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One  of  a  series  of  pictures  drawn  by  Sir  John  Millais,  P.R.A.,  for  Dr. 
Gutlirie's  articles  in  Good  Words  on  Our  Lord's  Parables 


Dr.   Guthrie  as  a  Preacher 

To  sum  up  the  qualities  of  Dr.  Guthrie  as  a  preacher 
is  not  easy,  simple  and  artless  as  his  methods 
appeared.  Here,  as  in  many  other  things,  art  and  nature 
were  strangely  mixed  in  securing  a  grand  result.  But,  first, 
I  would  put  his  quick  sympathies ;  second,  his  strong 
imagination;  third,  his  simplicity;  and,  fourth,  his  voice 
and  expression  and  gesture. 

I.  Sympathy. — Every  phase  of  human  nature,  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  ih  love  and  hate,  found  ready  echo  in  him. 
He  was  responsive  to  every  sound,  but  more  ;  he  reserved 
it,  treasured  it,  to  give  it  forth  again  with  new  accom- 
paniment, with  new  tone  and  suggestion.  Speaking  at 
Liverpool  in  1863,  on  behalf  of  the  Lancashire  Relief 
Fund,  he  said  : 

"When  thunder,  following  the  dazzling  flash,  has 
burst  among  our  hills,  when  the  horn  of  the  Switzer  has 
rung  in  his  glorious  valleys,  when  the  boatman  has 
shouted  from  the  bosom  of  the  rock-girt  loch,  wonderful 
were  the  echoes  I  have  heard  them  make ;  but  there  is  no 
echo  so  fine  or  wonderful  as  that  which,  in  the  sympathy 
of  human  hearts,  repeats  the  cry  of  another's  sorrow, 
and  makes  me  feel  his  pain  almost  as  if  it  were  my 
own."  So  too  with  human  joy,  with  human  pleasure. 
He  was  no  anchorite,  no  monk-souled  man,  grudgful  of 
others'  delights.  No,  he  saw  that  innocent  joy  as  infallibly 
calls  forth  as  clear  and  compelling  an  echo  as  the  other  ; 
and  so  his  wide,  healthy  sympathies  kept  him  healthy, 
hearty,  affecting. 

And  not  only  human  nature,  nature  itself,  with  its 
many  voices,  was  faithfully  and  constantly  waited  on 
also,  closely  listened  to,  and  the  two  were  harmonised  in 
his  personality,  to  produce  the  most  wonderful  effects. 
Calm  or  storm,  the  winter  with  its  frost  and  snows,  the 
summer  with  birds'  songs  and  sunshine,  the  trees 
budding  or  struck  by  lightning  and  laid  low,  a  mass  of 
wood  and  leaves,  it  was  all  the  same — they  were  images 
of  human   life.       Nature   wa.=,    in    his    mind,    not    foreign 

to  man,  but  illustrative.  He 
learned  the  secrets  of  the  sea 
at  Arbirlot,  the  secrets  of  the 
mountains  in  Glenesk  and 
Lochlee ;  both  had  witness  in 
his  preaching,  and  both  he 
skilfully  made  tributary  to  the 
broadest  and  the  finest  effects. 
He  loved  the  open  air,  the 
far-stretching  panorama  of  life 
unfolded  in  vast  areas,  as  well 
as  the  more  minute  revelations 
of  nature's  wonder.  He  was 
always  open-eyed  and  listen- 
ing; and  so,  by  fine  sympathy 
alike  with  nature  and  human 
nature,  he  found  the  key  to 
unlock  human  hearts.  Here 
truly  he  was  a  poet,  though  he 
did  not  write  in  verse  :  there 
was  measure,  rhythm,  and 
cadence  in  his  speech.  As  we 
have  seen,  he  tells  himself,  un- 
consciously, how  much  he  was 
poet — how  he  found  for  suc- 
cess he  must  give  play  to 
the  dramatic  element,  as  we 
might    call    it.      He    showed 
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tlie  people  at  Arbirlot,  first,  how  he  "  was  seeking  to 
live  for  them,  not  for  himself";  and  as  a  result  of  it,  he 
was  led  more  and  more  to  cultivate  the  power  of  throwing 
himself  into  the  characters  he  was  depicting,  thereby 
feeling  the  emotions  and  expressing  them  in  language, 
looks,  and  tones  such  as  they  themselves  would  have 
used.  Thus  we  have  sympathy,  first,  outwards  to  his 
people ;  secondly,  inwards,  on  subjects  and  characters 
studied — a  double  sympathy,  to  become  finely  one,  in  the 
act  of  preaching. 

II.  Imagination. — Put  yourself  in  his  place,  that  is  the 
root  of  it — see  for  him,  feel  for  him,  make  excuses  for  him, 
show  him  the  better  way.  You  may  draw  where  you  cannot 
drive.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  fain  always  to  draw,  and  not  to  drive. 
He  showed,  by  his  sanctified  imagination,  the  best  that 
was  in  those  he  addressed.  If  you  read  such  a  volume  as 
that  titled  "Gems  of  Illustration  from  Dr.  Guthrie,"  by  an 
.\nierican  clergyman,  you  will  at  once  see  what  is  meant. 
He  is  always  thinking  of  others,  not  of  himself.  "  Vicarious 
thinking "  has  been  said  by  a  wise  man  to  be  the  foun- 
dation of  all 
true  art  and  all 
true  creation. 
Dr.  Guthrie, 
without  any 
self  -  conscious 
straining  after 
it,  made  it 
effective  in  his 
preaching,  and 
so  raised  his 
preaching  to 
the  level  of  art. 
He  was  con- 
stantly painting 
pictures,  in 
which  he  con- 
veyed much  of 
himself,  but  all 
to  impress  on 
others  what 
they  might  be  ; 
he  threw  him- 
self f  o  r  w  a  r  d 
upon  them    to 

show  to  them,  as  in  a  glass,  a  finer  image  of  themselves. 
Christianity,  as  he  regarded  it,  was  the  medium  that  so 
transfigured  humanity  and  presented  it  to  iiself  as  it  might 
be.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the 
studio  of  a  well-known  painter,  he  had  ventured  to  offer 
some  criticisms  or  suggestions,  which  it  is  rather  to  be  feared 
went  home,  since  the  artist  was  a  little  restive  under  them, 
saying,  "  Dr.  Guthrie,  remember  you  are  not  a  painter." 
To  this  he  replied,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  a  painter, 
though  I  paint  in  words  and  not  with  colours."  And  not 
only  was  he  a  painter :  all  his  work  was  conceived  in  the 
finest  spirit  of  imagination — a  free  going  out  of  self  to  meet 
and  to  welcome  and  entertain  others  heartily,  the  sense  of 
one  brotherhood  as  of  one  fatherhood  supreme.  See  how 
it  comes  to  practical  illustration  in  passages  like  this — his 
avowal  of  solidarity,  of  the  fact  that  the  one  gain  of  life  is  the 
loss  of  the  selfish  instincts  :  "  I  would  not  be  the  man  that 
could  revel  in  luxuries  when  others  had  not  the  necessaries 
of  life  !  I  would  not  be  the  man  that  had  a  heart  no  larger 
than  his  coflfin,  just  big  enough  to  contain  himself !  He 
may  go  to  what  Church  he  likes,  be  an  Episcopalian,  a 
Presbyterian,  or  an  Independent,  but  such  a  man  is  ripening 
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for  perdition  as  fast  as  ever  he  can.  He  is  no  Christian,  for 
he  has  not  the  mind  of  Christ."  There  is  the  finest  com- 
bination of  sympathy  and  imagination,'  crowned  by  the 
personal  confession,  fortified  by  the  daily  experience  and 
conduct. 

III.  Simplicity. — He  used  the  simplest  Saxon  words. 
He  used  no  word  that  any  one  in  his  audience  might  be 
doubtful  about — nothing  obscure  to  perplex  or  confuse  or 
divert  the  mind  from  the  main  point.  The  simplicity  he 
aimed  at  was  the  child  of  his  symp.ithy  and  imagination. 
He  realised  the  ignorance,  lack  of  cultivation,  the  backward 
drift  of  prejudice,  of  sin  and  vice;  and  lo !  in  six;aking, 
with  full  force  and  conviction  to  that,  he  spoke  to  the  most 
cukured,  refined,  and  criticil,  with  fullest  effect  also.  We 
have  seen  how  at  Arbirlot  he  devoted  hours  to  revising  his 
sermons,  cutting  out  dry  bits,  giving  point  to  dull  ones, 
making  clear  any  obscurity,  and  the  narrative  parts  more 
graphic.  Sympathy  and  imagination  were  here,  too,  at  work ; 
for  to  detect  such  defects  belong  to  them.  The  man  without 
sympathy  and  imagination  cannot  detect  them,  and  so  he 

remains    dry 
and  dull. 

IV.  Voice, 
Expression, 
and  Gesture. — • 
His  voice  was 
naturally  of 
great  compass 
— full  range  ; 
but  it  too  had 
been  c  u  1 1  i- 
vated,  and  his 
habit  of  com- 
milling  to 
m  e  m  o  r  y  his 
sermons,  as 
though  he  were 
actuallydeliver- 
ing  them  in  the 
pulpit,  was 
much  in  favour 
of  this.  His 
expression  was 
as  free,  plastic, 
and  varied  as 
the  voice,  and  went  finely  in  accord  with  it;  his  gesture 
was  in  no  way  ontre — natural,  free,  and  unforced. 

Dr.  Hanna,  his  colleague  in  PVee  St.  John's  for  several 
years,  has  said  :  "  No  readier  speaker  ever  stepped  upon  a 
platform ;  but  such  was  his  deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  importance  of  weighing  well  every  word  that 
should  proceed  from  it,  that  he  never  trusted  to  a  passing 
impulse  to  mould  even  a  single  phrase.  Yet  in  his  manuscript 
there  were  often  phrases,  sentences,  illustrations,  that  one  on 
hearing  them  could  scarcely  believe  to  have  been  other 
than  the  suggestion  of  the  moment,  linking  thcmsehes,  as 
apparently  they  did,  with  something  that  was  immediately 
before  the  speaker's  eye.  The  explanation  of  this  lay  in 
the  power  (possessed  in  any  considerable  degree  by  few, 
possessed  by  him  in  perfect  measure)  of  writing  as  if  a 
large  audience  were  around  him;  writing  as  if  speaking, 
realising  the  presence  of  a  crowd  before  him,  and  having 
that  presence  as  a  continual  stimulus  to  thought  and 
constant  moulder  of  expression.  The  difference  in  fact 
that  there  almost  invariably  is  between  a  written  and 
a  spoken  address  was,  by  his  vivid  imagination  and 
quick  sympathies,  reduced  to  a  minimum,   if  not  wholly 
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obliterated.     Herein  lay  one  secret  of  his  great  power  as  a 
preacher." 

But  he  was  in  no  sense  a  dull  follower  of  his  own  draft. 
Even  in  the  pulpit  he  improved.  Not  being  the  least 
dependent  on  the  paper  left  him  free — he  could  condense, 
sharpen,  and  introduce  figure  and  illustration  often  on  the 
spot.  These,  he  says,  were  always  effective.  "  If  you  do 
not  read,"  he  writes  to  a  young  minister,  "you  are  more  free 
to  avail  yourself  of  those  thoughts  and  varieties  (improve- 
ments in  expressing  even  what  is  prepared)  which  the 
animation  and  heat  of  the  pulpit  naturally  give.  When 
the  soul  is  excited,  thoughts  and  even  language  acquire  a 
fire  and  brilliancy  which  they  have  not  in  the  calmness  of 
the  study." 

Here  is  a  little  note  in  reminiscences  of  preachers 
heard  in  Edinburgh  when  I  was  a  young  man : 

"The  first  in  genius,  and  in  power  and  attraction  was 
Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  at  Free  St.  John's,  where,  when  he 
preached,  there  was  always  fresh,  vivid  impression.  What 
a  master  he  was  !  No  aim  at  thitiking  or  ambitious  show 
of  learning,  no  self  conscious  attempt  at  fine  effects ;  yet 
what  a  grip  he  had  of  the  common  heart  and  sentiment ! 
He  could  draw  such  pictures  of  a  house  on  fire ;  a  life-boat 
being  launched  and  started  out  to  the  aid  of  a  foundering 
vessel — seas  like  mountains  rolling  over  her,  her  masts 
broken,  her  shrouds  in  shreds,  the  crew  in  the  rigging ;  a 
railway  accident,  or  an  incident  in  a  great  battle, —such  as 
you  could  never  forget.  He  was  a  powerful  painter  in 
words,  and  we  never  tired  of  listening  to  him — G.  P. 
Chalmers  (later  R.S.A)  and  I,  most  frequently  standing 
all  the  time  in  one  of  the  passages." 

I  can  see  him,  in  imagination,  even  now  as  I  write,  his 
tall  figure  swaying  and  bending,  as  with  pent-up  emotion,  in 
a  kind  of  cadence  or  rhythmical  sweep  peculiarly  his  own 
such  as  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other  preacher.  Iron-grey 
hair,  later  white,  waving  round  his  neck,  as  now  he  would 
throw  it  back,  as  he  rose  to  the  more  impassioned  turns  of 
his  discourse,  dropping  his  eye-glasses  on  their  chain  as  he 
did  so  in  a  way  most  characteristic,  and  retiring  just  half  a 
step  in  the  pulpit.  To  those  who  had  oft  listened  to  him, 
this  was  a  signal — a  prelude  to  a  great  passage,  a  revelation 
of  the  power  of  the  man  ;  his  countenance  delicate,  keen, 
expressive,  eager,  but  full  of  gentle  suggestion,  changing 
with  every  change  of  ihoOght  that  his  theme  presented  ;  and 
always  these  bold  pictures  direct  from  life  and  nature— of 


shipwreck  or  war,  or  the  sad  parting  of  friends,  or  the  glad 
return  of  long-lost  travellers,  of  tempest  and  the  life-boat,  of 
fire  in  the  city  and  the  firemen  to  the  rescue — always  finely 
illustrative  of  moral  or  spiritual  truths,  with  touches  un- 
expected, tender,  pathetic,  poetic,  that  took  the  heart  and 
held  it.  There  was  much  of  poetry  in  it,  but  poetry  that 
needed  no  interpreter  and  brooked  no  commentary. 

The  world  is  full  of  wondrous  likenesses  ; 

The  poet's  business  is  to  sort  them  out, 

sang  Bailey  in  the  "  Festus."  Dr.  Guthrie  was  in  the  true 
sense  a  poet  in  the  pulpit — finding  unexpected  likenesses, 
sorting  them  out,  and  making  them  all  tell  for  true  edifi. 
cation.  His  broad  touches  were  never  coarse ;  a  peculiar 
manly  fineness  and  tenderness  showed  itself  throughout  and 
silenced  captious  critics.  He  brought  the  open  air  of  life 
and  nature  with  him  into  the  pulpit ;  he  dramatised  the  dry 
and  too  logical  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
before  the  crowd  and  humanised  it.  One  realised  then  how 
true  was  Professor  Blackie's  description  of  him  when  he 
called  him  "  the  Homer  of  Preachers." 

Here,  taken  almost  at  random,  are  three  specimens  of 
his  illustrative  imagery  : — 

"  I  have  seen  the  characters  of  the  writing  remain  on 
paper  that  the  flames  had  turned  into  a  film  of  buoyant 
coal ;  I  have  seen  the  thread  that  had  passed  through  the 
fire  retain,  in  its  cold  grey  ashes,  the  twist  which  it  had  got 
in  spinning ;  I  have  found  every  shivered  splinter  of  the 
flint  as  hard  as  the  unbroken  stone ;  and  let  trials  come,  in 
Providence,  sharp  as  the  fire  and  ponderous  as  the  crushing 
hammer,  unless  God  send  with  these  something  else  than 
these,  bruised,  broken,  bleeding  as  the  heart  may  be,  it 
remains  the  same." 

"  While  silver  resists  the  influences  that  tarnish  the  baser 
metals,  gold  is  absolutely  indestructible,  resisting  the  action 
of  fire  itself.  Expose  water  to  fire,  and  it  dissolves  in 
vapour ;  wood,  and  it  vanishes  in  smoke  and  flame,  leaving 
but  grey  ashes  behind ;  iron,  and  it  is  converted  into  rust ; 
but  fire  may  play  on  gold  for  a  thousand  years  without 
depriving  it  of  a  degree  of  its  lustre  or  an  atom  of  its  weight. 
Beautiful  emblem  of  the  saints  of  God,  gold  cannot  perish 
— their  trials,  like  the  action  of  fire  on  this  precious  metal, 
but  purifying  what  they  cannot  destroy." 

"The  lie,  the  foul  and  false  insinuation  which  bad  men 
use  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  good,  is  like  mud — 
while  it  is  wet,  it  sticks  ;  but  drying,  it  falls  off  of  itself." 


The  Blindness  of  Madge  Tyndall 


BY  SILAS 


CHAPTER  XV 
Face  to  Face 


Her  angel's  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shined  liright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place. 

Spencer. 
HP  HE  next  two  days  Frank  Studley  spent  in  searching  hotel 
-L  registers.  Then  he  discovered  that  he  was  running  short 
of  money.  The  amount  his  San  Francisco  friend  had  advanced 
him  was  exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  a  sovereign  and 
a  few  shillings.  He  would  have  preferred  not  interviewing  his 
steward  until  after  he  had  found  Madge,  if  that  had  been  possible, 
but  since  his  money  was  done,  he  had  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
So  on  Thursday  morning,  with  a  very  disconsolate  look  on  his 
handsome  face,  he  took  train  for  Reedley,  much  wondering 
what  kind  of  reception  Mr.  West  would  give  him. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  August.  On  all  hands  harvest 
operations  were  in  full  swing.  The  air  was  still  and  drowsy, 
and  heavy  with  the  breath  of  the  fields.     Frank  sighed  wearily 


K.  HOCKING 

as  the  train  bore  him  on,  past  pleasant  homesteads,  through 
yellow  cornfields,across  green  and  shaded  valleys,  and  underneath 
overhanging  forests.  He  was  going  home,  and  yet  the  word 
was  almost  meaningless  to  him.  The  poorest  cottager  in  this 
respect  was  richer  than  he.  He  had  no  home.  He  was  the 
owner  of  Reedley  Hall,  with  its  ten  thousand  acres  of  wood  and 
pasturage  ;  but  ownership  did  not  make  home.  No  one  would 
be  there  to  give  him  welcome  ;  no  one  cared  whether  he  came 
or  stayed  ;  perhaps  his  servants  preferred  his  absence  to  his 
presence.  Ah  I  he  had  hoped,  when  next  he  visited  Reedley,  to 
bring  Madge  with  him.  With  her  sweet  presence  the  great 
house  would  be  home  indeed.  Without  her  it  was  only  a  prison. 
"  I  will  not  go  up  to  the  Hall,"  he  said  to  himself,  knitting 
his  brows.  "Why  should  I  .'  The  sooner  I  can  get  back  again 
to  London  the  better.  I  shall  never  rest  till  I  have  seen 
Madge,  and  heard  my  fate  from  her  own  lips.  No  ;  I  will  drive 
straight  to  West's  office.  Won't  the  old  man  be  surprised  ! 
Oh  !  he  has  a  tell-tale  face  ;  I  shall  know  in  a  moment  if  he  has 
had  any  hand  in  this  business." 
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It  was  just  on  the  stroke  of  twelve  wlicn  Frank  stood  before 
the  door  of  Mr.  West's  private  office.  The  clerks  downstairs 
wanted  to  come  up  before  him  and  inform  Mr.'  West  of  his 
arrival  ;  but  Frank  would  not  permit  them. 

"  You  stay  where  you  are,"  he  said  ;  "  I  know  my  way." 
And  he  ran  quickly  up  the  stairs,  paused  for  a  moment  to 
recover  his  breath,  and  then  gave  the  door  a  gentle  knock. 

"  Come  in  !  "  was  the  quick  response. 

And  turning  the  door  handle,  he  quietly  entered.  Mr.  West 
was  busy  writing,  and  did  not  look  up  for  a  moment.  Wlien 
however,  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  his  visitor,  he  started 


Time,  however,  was  too  pressing.  He  was  eager  to  be  back 
in  London  again.  There  could  be  no  coming  to  Reedley  to 
stay  until  he  had  found  Madge  and  exposed  the  villainy  that 
had  wrought  him  so  much  pain. 

"  No,  Mr.  West,  I  haven't  come  to  stay  just  yet,"  Frank 
answered  at  length.     "  I  have  a  few  things  more  to  do  first." 

"More  Quixotic  enterprises,  eh?  Now,  my  lad,  do  be 
careful." 

"Ohl  you  needn't  fear,"  was  the  laughing  answer.  "Mean- 
while, can  I  have  a  little  cash  to  be  going  on  with  ?  I  haven't 
drawn  any  lately,  you  know." 


"CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  ME,  FRANK?"  SHU  SOBBED  AT 

to  his  feet  as  though  he  had  been  shot.  The  next  moment  the 
tears  filled  his  eyes — hard-headed  lawyer  that  he  was  -  and 
grasping  Frank's  hand,  he  exclaimed,  "The  Lord  be  praised  ! 
I  was  afraid,  my  lad,  some  evil  had  befallen  you.  You  have 
been  silent  such  a  long  time." 

"  I  have  been  silent  a  long  time,"  Frank  answered  huskily. 
"  But  it  has  not  been  altogether  my  fault." 

"Well,  well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  home  again,  I  am  indeed. 
Now  I  trust  you  have  come  to  stay." 

Frank  looked  into  the  old  man's  clear,  honest  eyes,  and  felt 
inclined  to  take  him  into  his  confidence  and  tell  him  everything, 
and  ask  his  forgiveness  at  the  same  time  for  having  harboured 
a  wrong  thought  of  him. 


LE.NCTII.       I.N    A   .MO.MENT  HE  WAS   BY    HER   SIDE 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I've  been  wondering  how  you've  kept 
yourself,  and  here's  the  money  piling  up  faster  than  I  know  how 
to  invest  it." 

"Oh  I  that's  a  satisfaction.  I'll  make  it  spin  when  I  come 
back  to  the  Hall  for  good." 

The  old  man  smiled  good-humouredly.  "You're  not  of  the 
spending  sort,"  he  said.  "  We'd  better  talk  about  a  good  invest- 
ment. The  Lindley  estate  is  in  the  market,  and  has  been  for 
some  months.  It  joins  Reedley,  you  know.  I've  wanted  to 
buy  it  for  you  badly,  and  so  have  been  on  pins  and  needles  for 
your  return.  There's  a  fellow  in  London— a  company  promoter, 
bank  director,  building  society  organiser,  and  1  know  not  what 
else — who  wants  it  badly.     But  Sir  Ralph  Pennington  promised 
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me  he  would  keep  it  open  till  the  first  of  September,  so  that  if 
you  returned  before  then  you  might  have  the  first  refusal  of  it. 
What  do  you  say  ?  "■ 

"  Have  I  sufficient  money  at  my  disposal  ?" 

"Ay,  and  a  lot  to  spare." 

"  Then  let's  buy  it.  I'd  rather  trust  to  your  judgment  a 
thousand  times  in  such  matters  than  to  my  own." 

"  I'm  sure  you'll  not  regret  the  purchase,  sir  ;  and,  by-the- 
bye,  you'll  have  two  livings  in  your  gift,  one  of  which  has  just 
come  vacant." 

"Oh,   well,   we'll   easily  get   over  that   difficulty.     There's 

always   a  poor  curate "    Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  for  his 

thoughts  flew  back  in  a  moment  to  Mr.  Tyndall. 

"  Lindley  Major  is  worth  nearly  a  thousand  a  year,  so  that 
it  is  a  prize  for  some  one,"  said  Mr.  West. 

"To  a  poor  curate  it  would  seem  like  Paradise,  eh?" 

"  It  would,  indeed."  And  then  followed  an  hour's  talk  on 
business  matters  generally. 

Frank  journeyed  back  to  London  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
and  was,  on  the  whole,  in  a  more  complacent  mood  than  in  the 
morning.  His  doubts  respecting  Mr.  West  had  been  set  at  rest. 
To  that  extent  the  mystery  had  been  narrowed.  He  believed 
he  knew  now  the  name  of  his  enemy  ;  but  how  to  bring  the 
charge  home  to  him  was  a  problem  he  could  not  yet  solve. 

The  next  day  he  continued  his  search  for  Madge,  after 
setting  a  detective  to  watch  the  movements  of  Mr.  Sleeman. 

"  He  will  certainly  know  where  the  Tyndalls  are  staying,"  he 
reflected,  "and  by  watching  his  movements  I'm  certain  to  find 
them  sooner  or  later." 

But  Mr.  Sleeman  made  such  free  use  of  hansoms  that  the 
detective  was  completely  outwitted.  And  so  Saturday  came, 
and  Frank  was  almost  in  despair.  The  suspense  was  becoming 
intolerable.  The  fear  that  he  might  be  too  late  to  prevent  the 
marriage  was  growing  into  an  agony. 

After  lunch  he  went  out  into  the  park,  and  silting  down  in 
the  sunshine,  tried  to  forget  his  misery  in  watching  the  gay  throng 
of  carriages  driving  past.  But  forgetfulness  was  not  so  easy. 
His  anxiety  was  loo  deep  to  be  put  aside.  To  come  home  after 
nearly  ten  months  of  enforced  absence  and  find  that  his  bird 
had  flown  was  the  bitterest  drop  of  all.  The  suspense  of  the 
last  few  days  seemed  more  intolerable  than  all  the  rest. 

Strangely  enough,  during  all  the  long  months  of  his  absence 
he  had  scarcely  thought  of  the  possibility  of  Madge  getting 
married.  That  she  might  at  first  refuse  to  believe  his  story  he 
had  regarded  as  probable  enough,  but  he  did  not  despair  of 
getting  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  her  and  every  one  else 
in  the  long  run  of  its  truth.  If  he  could  once  get  back  to 
Bexmouth  and  follow  up  his  clue,  he  had  fancied  the  result 
would  be  certain.  How  terribly  his  calculations  had  been 
upset  !  He  was  foiled  at  every  step.  The  conspiracy  of  evil 
encompassed  him  still.  The  plot  to  keejj  him  and  Madge 
apart  had  ramifications  he  had  not  dreamed  of.  How  did  he 
know  even  now  that  his  movements  were  not  watched  ?  He 
was  in  London  alone ;  what  was  to  hinder  his  enemy  from 
kidnapping  him  a  second  time?  He  was  so  friendless  that  his 
absence  would  scarcely  excite  a  suspicion.  Other  men  could  not 
disappear  without  being  missed— with  him  it  was  diffisrent.  His 
enemy  might  lock  him  up  for  a  year  and  no  one  be  the  wiser. 

He  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  shifted  uneasily  in  his 
seat  as  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind.  He  might 
be  running  a  grave  risk  in  remaining  in  London  unprotected. 
His  enemy  was  unscrupulous,  that  was  clear  enough  ;  it  was 
also  evident  that  money  with  him  was  no  object. 

"  I  will  wire  to  West,"  he  reflected,  "  and  ask  him  to  come  up 
and  keep  me  company  for  a  few  days.  But  stop,  will  my  enemy 
have  any  suspicion  that  I  am  in  England  ?  Would  Spring 
advise  him  that  I  had  escaped  ?  Not  at  first,  very  likely  ;  for 
he  knew  I  had  no  money,  and  would  hope  to  recapture  me. 
But  finding  I  completely  foiled  him,  he  would  probably  wire  to 
his  employer.  Hence  my  presence  may  be  suspected.  Still, 
no  one  but  Fred  Lorrimer  has  seen  me,  and  he  will  keep 
the  matter  dark.     No,  I  think  1  am  safe  enough  yet." 

And  he  raised  his  hat  again,  and  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  endless  line  of  carriages  rolling  slowly  past.  Suddenly 
he  started  to  his  feet,  with  a  little  cry  upon  his  lips.  There  was 
Madge  looking  straight  at  him,  beautiful  as  ever,  only  paler  than 
when  he  saw  her  last.  The  carriage  in  which  she  sal  was 
rolling  onward  like  the  rest  ;  but  she  leaned  over  the  side,  and 


still  looked  at  him,  sadly,  pityingly,  he  thought.  He  raised  his 
hat  and  tried  to  smile,  and  ran  a  little  way  after  the  carriage. 
He  thought  she  smiled  at  him  faintly,  but  he  could  not  be  sure  ; 
and  then  the  crowd  of  carriages  and  people  swallowed  them 
up,  and  he  found  himself  once  more  alone. 

Staggering  to  the  nearest  seat — for  his  legs  trembled  so  that 
hecould  hardly  stand— he  sat  down  and  tried  to  think. 

"  She  will  be  round  this  way  again  directly,"  he  reflected. 
"I  will  wait  here  till  she  comes,  and  then  I  will  speak  to  her." 

For  nearly  two  hours  he  sat  in  a  fever  of  impatience,  till 
hope  gave  way  to  despair,  then  he  slowly  rose  to  his  feet 
and  made  his  way  out  of  the  park.  His  first  glimpse  of  Madge 
had  brought  with  it  very  little  comfort.  He  was  not  sure  that 
she  had  condescended  to  recognise  him.  Perhaps  she  believed 
him  to  be  all  that  his  enemies  tried  to  represent  him.  Still,  he 
was  not  disheartened  ;  he  would  be  able  to  prove  his  story  yet. 
His  great  fear  was  lest  Madge  should  marry  Sleeman  before 
he  could  get  his  proofs  together. 

He  spent  the  evening  in  going  from  one  place  of  entertain- 
ment to  another,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  catch  another  glimpse 
of  her  ;  but  in  that  he  was  disappointed. 

On  the  following  morning,  directly  breakfast  was  over,  he 
hurried  away  to  the  park  again,  and  secured  the  very  seat  he 
had  occupied  on  the  previous  afternoon.  He  felt  that  his  quest 
contained  but  the  faintest  promise  of  success,  that  the  chances 
were  a  hundred  to  one  that  Madge  would  not  come  near  the  place. 

Still,  even  the  off-chance  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.  He 
was  certain  of  one  fact.  Whatever  might  be  her  present  feel- 
ings, she  loved  him  once;  and  it  might  be  for  the  sake  of  the 
past,  or  from  a  sense  of  fair  play,  or,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
from  a  natural  curiosity,  she  might  desire  to  hear  an  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct  from  his  own  lips.  Hence  there  was  the 
bare  possibility  that  she  might  return  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  seen  each  other. 

It  was  a  warm,  dreamy  morning.  A  thin  haze  overhung  the 
park,  obscuring  its  distant  reaches,  and  imparting  an  air  of 
mystery  to  everything  a  few  hundred  yaids  away.  The  sound 
of  church  bells  came  muffled  and  indistinct.  The  noise  of 
traffic  slept.  It  would  wake  again  all  too  soon  ;  but,  for  the 
moment,  the  roaring  city  might  have  been  a  hundred  miles 
away. 

Picking  a  daisy  from  the  sward,  Frank  began  plucking  its 
tiny  leaves,  one  by  one,  to  while  away  the  time,  and  saying 
as  he  did  so,  "  She  will  come — she  will  not."  So  round  the  rim  of 
the  daisy  his  fingers  travelled,  till  only  two  tiny  leaves  remained. 
"  She  will  come,"  and  the  first  of  them  went.  "  She  will 
not,"  and  the  last  leaf  fluttered  to  the  ground.  Then,  with 
a  sigh,  he  threw  away  the  stem,  and  glanced  around  him. 

There  was  no  one  near  ;  the  part  of  the  park  in  which 
he  sat  was  completely  deserted. 

"  She  will  not  come,"  he  said  to  himself,  half  aloud.  "  She 
does  not  believe  in  me." 

A  minute  later  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  girlish  figure 
coming  slowly  along  the  drive  towards  him. 

"  It's  Madge  ! "  he  exclaimed,  starting  to  his  feet.  Then 
with  a  sigh,  "  No,  no;  I'm  mistaken." 

"  But  I'm  not  mistaken."     And  he  started  to  meet  her. 

A  minute  later  all  uncertainty  was  at  an  end.  They  stood 
face  to  face. 

CHAPTER  XVI 
Friend  and  Foe 

Dost  thou  love  me  ?     I  know  thou  wilt  say  aye  ; 
And  I  wilt  take  thy  word. 

Shakespeare. 

Madge  was  the  first  to  speak.  She  was  pale  to  the  lips, 
but  calm  and  self-possessed. 

"  Do  not  come  any  nearer,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  strangely 
hard  and  unnatural.  "  I  concluded  if  you  wished  to  speak  to 
me  you  would  be  here  again  to-day,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  condemn  you   unheard." 

"  I  ask  no  favour,  but  that  you  will  listen  to  me,"  he  said 
coldly,  for  her  manner,  as  well  as  her  words,  struck  a  chill 
through  his  heart. 

The  colour  came  to  her  cheeks  in  a  moment,  and  she  moved 
to  a  sent  and  sat  down.  He  followed  her  slowly,  and  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  chair.     She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his,  but  did  not 
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speak.  Her  self-possession  was  rapidly  leaving  her.  His  eyes 
were  so  calm  and  fearless.  His  face  was  not  that  of  a  guilty 
man . 

"  You  are  justified  in  keeping  mc  at  a  distance,  Madge," 
he  said  calmly.  "  I  know  the  poison  that  has  been  poured  into 
5  our  ears,  the  lies  that  have  been  circulated  about  me." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  she  asked  quickly. 

"  Fred  Lorrimer  told  me,"  he  answered. 

"And  does  Fred  believe  in  you?" 

"That  question  he  must  answer  for  himself." 

"When  did  you  see  him  ?" 

"  Last  Monday.  As  soon  as  I  escaped,  I  went  straight  to 
Bexmouth,  and,  finding  you  had  flown,  I  sought  Fred." 

"As  soon  as  you  escaped  ?"  she  questioned. 

"  That  is  my  story.  I  am  afraid  it  will  seem  incredible  to 
you  ;  and,  unfortunately,  I  have  only  my  bare  word  to  offer." 

"Let  me  hear  your  story,"  she  said  quietly,  "and  then  I 
shall  know  how  to  judge." 

She  did  not  speak  during  its  recital,  but  every  now  and  then 
she  caught  her  breath  as  though  something  stabbed  her. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  looked  at  her  in  silence,  but  she 
was  too  agitated  to  speak.  With  a  woman's  quick  intuition  she 
rushed  to  the  truth  in  a  moment.  The  motive  that  had  been 
hidden  from  him  so  long  was  clear  to  her  as  noonday. 

"  You  do  not  believe  my  word,"  he  said  to  her  after  a  long 
pause. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  and  tried  to  speak,  then  burst 
into  tears. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  go  to  her.  He  kept  his  position  at 
the  end  of  the  seat. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  Frank  ?"  she  sobbed  at  length. 

In  a  moment  he  was  by  her  side.  "  My  darling,  do  you 
love  me  still  ? " 

"Oh  !  Frank,  my  heart  has  broken  for  you.  But.  why  did 
I  ever  doubt  you  ? " 

"  The  case  against  me  was  so  strong,  sweetheart — is  so 
strong  still." 

"  No,  no,"  she  said.  "The  villainy  of  that  man  is  so  clear. 
Oh,  how  blind  I  have  been — how  blind  we  have  all  been  ! 
Why  did  we  not  guess  at  the  truth  sooner  i  And  to  think  I 
have  promised  to  marry  him  !  Oh  !  Frank,  how  shall  I  ever 
look  you  in  the  face  again  ? " 

"You  were  coerced  into  it,  darling.  He  promised  your 
father  impossible  things,  and,  heroic  soul  that  you  are,  believing 
that  I  was  lost  to  you,  you  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  yourself 
for  others.     Thank  God,  I  have  arrived  in  time  to  save  you  !" 

"  But  w  hat  will  become  of  father  ? "  she  said,  with  a  wail. 
"He  has  been  promised  the  living  of  Lindley  Major  if  I  married 
Mr.  Sleeman.  It  was  for  his  sake  I  consented,  and  he  has 
built  so  much  upon  it.     Oh,  it  will  nearly  break  his  heart  !" 

"  It  will  be  a  great  blow  to  him,  no  doubt,"  Frank  answered, 
"  though  it  may  be  somewhat  mitigated  when  he  knows  that 
the  living  of  Lindley  Major  was  never  Mr.  Sleeman's  to  offer, 
and  that  the  promise  was  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
written." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  .Absolutely  certain,  Madge." 

"  Oh,  dear  ! "  she  sighed.  "  I  have  resented  father  calling 
me  blind,  but  I  have  been  blinder  than  even  he  thought." 

"Sleeman  is  a  cunning  man,"  Frank  said,  "and  not  easily 
thwarted.  And  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  win  you  by  fair 
means  if  possible,  no  doubt ;  but  if  not,  by  foul." 

"  Oh,  what  a  deliverance  ! "  she  sighed.  "  And  father 
believed  him  to  be  such  a  saint." 

"  And  you  believe  in  me,  Madge  ? "  he  asked,  looking 
at  her  earnestly. 

"  .Absolutely,"  she  answered,  lifting  her  swimming  eyes 
to  his. 

"  And  you  will  let  the  marriage  be  soon  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  you  wish." 

What  followed  during  the  next  half-hour  has  not  to  be 
recorded.  But  when  they  walked  away  together  all  shadow  of 
restraint  had  passed  from  between  them,  and  in  their  eyes 
glowed  the  light  of  absolute  confidence  and  perfect  love. 

They  did  not  heed  a  dark  and  sinister  face  that  peeped 
from  behind  a  bank  of  foliage  as  they  turned  toward  the  city, 
nor  did  they  hear  the  curses,  deep  and  bitter,  that  followed 
them. 


John  Sleeman  had  been  considerably  troubled  the  day 
before  .at  Madge's  sudden  illness,  and  at  her  persistent  refusal 
to  see  him  again.  Naturally  he  was  suspicious.  The  long 
telegram  he  had  received  a  fortnight  before  acquainted  him  with 
the  fact  that  Frank  Studley  had  escaped.  It  was  for  that 
reason  he  had  been  so  eager  to  get  the  Tyndalls  to  London, 
and  so  anxious  to  have  the  marriage  performed  by  licence 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  He  knew  that  Frank  was 
practically  penniless.  But  that,  in  his  eyes,  was  a  small 
matter.  Being  an  adept  himself  in  the  art  of  raising  money, 
he  saw  but  little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  other  people  doing 
the  same.  Hence  his  rival  might  appear  upon  the  scene  at 
any  moment. 

To  get  the  marriage  over  at  once  was,  therefore,  his  chief 
anxiety.  Only  let  the  knot  be  tied,  and  he  would  risk  all  the 
rest.  He  had  set  his  heart  on  marrying  Madge.  He  fancied 
that  he  would  care  for  no  woman  whom  he  could  win  easily. 
Madge's  very  dislike  of  him  made  him  all  the  more  determined 
to  possess  her.  He  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  performing  a 
difficult  feat ;  he  was  rarely  impatient,  always  calm,  and 
exceedingly  fruitful  in  resource.  He  had  no  conscience,  but 
that  was  atoned  for  in  a  large  development  of  caution  and 
cunning.  He  had  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  getting  rid  of 
Frank  Studley.  He  had  planned  the  whole  manoeuvre  himself, 
and  had  planned  it  so  carefully  that  he  believed  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  trace  his  hand  in  the  affair.  There  were 
only  two  people  who  knew  of  his  share  in  the  transaction — a 
man  by  the  name  of  Quipp,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  who 
had  been  struck  off  the  rolls,  and  Jacob  Wherry.  And  both 
these  men  were  so  completely  under  his  thumb  that  he 
anticipated  no  danger  from  them. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  factors  which  entered  into 
his  desire  to  marry  Madge  Tyndall  which  ought  to  be 
mentioned.  The  first  was  that,  after  his  own  fashion,  he  loved 
her ;  the  second  was  that  a  crusty  old  millionaire,  who  visited 
Bexmouth  every  year  for  his  health,  and  to  whom  Madge  had 
been  very  kind  on  one  or  two  occasions,  had  told  Sleeman  in 
confidence  that  he  intended  to  leave  her  all  his  money,  partly 
out  of  gratitude,  and  partly  to  spite  his  relatives,  who  for  ten 
years,  at  the  least,  had  been  very  devoutly  praying  for  his 
death. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  last  fact  was  the  determining 
factor  in  John  Sleeman's  conduct,  particularly  as  the  old  Croesus 
was  bordering  on  ninety,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  last 
much  longer.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  reason,  or 
reasons,  to  marry  Madge  Tyndall  had  been  for  several  years 
John  Sleeman's  chief  ambition.  He  had  succeeded  in  most 
other  things,  and  he  was  determined,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to 
succeed  in  this. 

Madge's  sudden  agitation  and  illness,  as  they  were  driving 
in  the  park,  naturally  set  him  thinking.  And  when  he  called  at 
Baker  Street  on  Sunday  morning,  and  found  that  Madge  had 
gone  out  alone,  he  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  seen  her  old  lover  on  the  previous  day,  and  had  now  gone 
to  meet  him. 

He  remained  with  the  Tyndalls  till  nearly  eleven,  and  then 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  would  go  to  his  own  church, 
which  was  a  considerable  distance  away. 

"  I  never  like  missing  my  devotions  under  any  circum- 
stances," he  said,  with  a  smile,  and  then  withdrew. 

His  devotions  that  morning,  however,  were  of  a  somewhat 
peculiar  kind.  Hailing  a  cab,  he  drove  at  once  to  the  park 
gates,  and  then  made  for  the  neighbourhood  where  Madge  had 
been  taken  ill  the  previous  day.  His  worst  fears  were  very 
quickly  realised.  Sitting  side  by  side  were  Madge  and  Dr. 
Studley,  engaged  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  pleasant  and 
animated  conversation. 

"  By  heaven  !  they've  made  it  up  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself. 
And  he  stole  quietly  round  to  the  back,  and  hid  himself  behind 
a  clump  of  evergreens.  He  heard  only  snatches  of  the  conver- 
sation, but  quite  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  without  some 
master-stroke  on  his  part  his  game  was  up. 

When  Frank  and  Madge  at  length  walked  away  together, 
John  Sleeman  moved  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  muttering 
anathemas  as  he  went.  He  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  in 
despair.  He  had  been  used  to  difficulties  all  his  life  and  rather 
enjoyed  them.  For  years  past  he  had  been — in  more  senses 
than  one — walking   on   the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and   on   the 
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whole  he  liked  the  sensation.  Life  without  excitement  and  a 
sense  of  risk  would  be  a  humdrum  affair  indeed. 

"  So,  my  pretty  maid,  you  are  like  all  the  rest  of  the  women, 
are  you?"  he  muttered  to  himself — "a  simple,  gullible  fool, 
who  will  believe  any  story,  however  absurd,  if  told  by  the  man 
you  love.  By  gad,  I  got  that  fellow  painted  black  enough  to 
disgust  any  woman.  I  didn't  think,  even  if  he  turned  up,  that 
you  would  have  taken  him  to  your  heart  right  off,  after  this 
fashion.  Good  Lord  !  what  creatures  women  are  !  However, 
i'll  give  him  another  coat  of  paint  before  the  day  is  out,  and 
considerably  diminish  the  sphere  of  his  operations."  And  he 
laughed  to  himself  cynically.  Then  he  hailed  a  cab,  and  gave 
a  number  in  what  was  then  Euston  Square. 

"  Quipp  will  be  able  to  manage  the  matter  beautifully,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  lay  back  and  closed  his  eyes.  "He's 
good  at  most  things,  is  Quipp,  and  knows  more  about  law  than 
the  Solicitor-General  himself.     By  gad,  I'll  blanch  his  handsome 

C  To  be 


face  for  him,  and  if  he  ever  sees  his  friends  again  it  shall  be 
more  by  good  luck  than  good  management.  He'll  regret  before 
the  day  is  out  that  he  ever  showed  his  face  in  London.  Poor 
fool  !  he  thinks  he's  happy  now,  but  he'll  laugh  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  before  the  day  is  out."  And  a  malignant  smile  played 
round  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

After  a  while  he  leaned  forward  and,  resting  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  began  to  whistle.  Then  he  began  to  smile,  then  to 
mutter  to  himself. 

"  My  plan  will  work  out  splendidly,"  he  said,  and  he  sat  up 
and  rubbed  his  hands  complacently.  "  Walls  have  ears,  have 
they?  Well,  these  walls  have  no  ears,  at  any  rate.  Return 
won't  be  so  easy  ne.xt  time.  Young  man,  you  are  a  born  fool, 
and  you  will  know  it  before  midnight." 

Then  the  cab  pulled  up  before  the  number  given.     Sleeman 
got  out  quickly,  paid  the  cabman  a  fare  and  half,  ran  nimbly  up 
the  steps,  and  gave  the  bell  a  vigorous  pull. 
ojiliiiued)     , 


The   Home    Department 


Result  of  Open  Letter  Competition 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  our  com- 
petitions, and  a  number  of  the  letters  sent  in  have  been  quite 
excellent.  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Banncrman,  and 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  had  the  largest  number  addressed  to 
them,  while  others  were  to  the  Prime  Minister,  our  Editor, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  etc. 

The  first  prize  has  been  awarded  to — 
The  Rev.  S.  Cheshire, 

4,  Market  Square, 

Stony  Stratford,  Bucks, 
for  the  following  : 

To  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M..A. 

You  have  won  me  by  your  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision. 
The  Holy  .Spirit  wooest  men  through  your  store  of  knowledge 
and  manifold  experience.     God  be  thanked  ! 

If  I  may,  I  would  help  you  to  see  yourself  as  some  others 
see  you. 

After  your  sermons  intelligent  hearers  have  said  they  have 
been  "  lost  in  the  clouds."  You  often  fail  to  make  bridges  for 
less  nimble  minds  than  your  own  to  pass  from  height  to  height 
of  truth.  Illustrations  appear  before  the  mind  has  been  made 
ready  for  them.  We  thus  miss  the  cohesion  of  thought  by 
which  a  discourse  becomes  a  permanent  addition  to  knowledge. 

Pardon  the  suggestion  :  take  time  to  prepare.  Less  services 
may  secure  more  service.  Listen  not  to  secretaries  who  would 
capture  you  for  collections.  Train  God's  people  to  sacrifice  ; 
no  other  way  lies  purity  and  fulness  of  Godliness. 

Faithfully  yours, 

S.  C. 

The  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Mrs.  Knight, 

The  Old  Rectory, 

Rushden,  R.S.O.,  Northants, 
for  the  following  : 

Dear  Mr.  O'Connor, 

Anstice  is  as  rentless  as — adamant  !  My  tether  is  a  rope  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  words,  or  I  would  more  fitly  express,  in 
a  coil  of  as  many  pages,  my  appreciation  of  your  splendid 
sermon  upon  gambling  [in  M.A.P.,  May  23]. 

I  thank  you  for  censuring  so  strongly  the  folly  and  vulgarity 
of  losing  and  winning  money  at  cards.  Every  woman  should 
read  your  denunciations,  and  discourage  gambling  in  her  own 
house. 

I  know  the  pinnacle  upon  which  you  chivalrously  place  our 
sex,  whose  "  emancipation  "  should  consist  of  healthy  liberty, 
and  not  in  vulg:ar  licence.  We  say  that  "  Bridge  is  dangerously 
fascinating  "  :  if  this  craze  filters  down  to  women  of  the  middle 
classes  our  nation  will  suffer. 

Your  name  is  a  household  word  ;  you  are  read  in  places 
where  sermons  never  enter  ;  and  as  modern  sins  need  a 
modern  apostle,  preach  on,  brave  Crusader  ! 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  E.  K. 

Next  in  order'of  merit  come  Mr.  P.  C.  Crump,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Chambers,  Mrs.  E.  Anderson,  Mr.  E.  S.  Kick,  Mr.  A.  Stallan. 

I  am  sure  my  readers  would  like  to  read  many  of  the  letters 
sent  in,  but  want  of  space  prevents  my  quoting  more. 


New  Competition 

Next  month  two  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  two  best  and 
most  original  short  stories.  They  may  be  of  any  style,  they 
must  be  original,  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  words  in 
length.  One  might  almost  call  them  "etchings"  in  words. 
Each  competitor  may  send  in  only  one  "  etching." 

The  first  prize  offered  will  be  four  volumes  of  the  uniform 
edition  of  Ian  Maclaren's  popular  works.  The  second  prize 
will  be  a  copy  of  that  most  interesting  book  "The  Household 
of  Faith,"  by  G.  W.  E.  Russell. 

The  name  and  address  of  each  competitor  must  be  on  each 
competition  paper,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss.  Competitors 
must  please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  All  con- 
tributions must  reach  me  on  or  before  July  i.  Address  to 
"Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  E.C. 

Notice 

Thic  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated.  The  July  number  will  be 
ready  on  June  20.  Competitors  will  therefore  have  time  to 
prepare  their  papers  by  the  ist. 


Pretty  Summer  Things 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  useful  additions  to  a  summer 
toilette  is  the  shoulder  cape,  as  it  is  called  this  year— the 
pelerine  of  last  summer.  Shoulder  cape  is  certainly  the  more 
descriptive  term  now,  for  this  season  it  really  is  a  cape,  the 
frills  coming  well  over  the  shoulders,  the  edge  of  the  lower  one 
as  a  rule  being  made  to  reach  the  elbows. 

A  Pretty  Present 

These  capes  are  quite  simple  to  make,  and  not  costly  ;  in 
fact,  one  can  be  made  at  home  for  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
ready-made  one.  Paper  patterns  can  be  procured  through 
"  Myra,"  or  any  of  the  reliable  fashion  papers. 

The  capes  can  be  made  in  black  or  white  spotted  net  (one 
takes  about  four  and  a  half  yards  of  double-width  net),  and  are 
prettier  if  finished  with  a  row  or  two  of  the  narrowest  ribbon 
\elvet.  The  black  ones  are  particularly  useful  to  those  who 
are  in  mourning,  and  to  elderly  ladies  ;  they  make  a  plain 
gown  look  dressy,  and  give  an  air  of  finish  and  style  to  every 
wearer,  particularly  when  made  with  stole  ends. 

Capes  in  Silk 
In  the  thinnest  of  silk,  or  in  silk  muslin,  these  pelerine  capes 
can  be  made   most  successfully,  and  they  are  so  very  dainty 
and  picturesque.     The  silk  ones  are,  of  course,  more  useful  and 
substantial,  but  nothing  looks  so  dainty  as  the  silk  muslin. 

A  Charming  Gown 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  charming 
and  picturesque  for  a  summer  gown  than  one  of  silk  muslin — 
or  ordinary  muslin— made  with  a  plain  full  skirt,  gathered 
many  times  about  the  top,  so  as  to  fit  nicely  over  the  hips, 
a  bodice  riot  too  elaborate,  but  neatlv  fitting  about  the  waist, 
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Seasonable  J'able  J)elicacies ! 


BIRD'S  Custard  &  Fruit. 

DISHES  FOR  THE  MONTH. 

Strawberries  &  Custard. 

A  Delightful  Summer  Dish.) 

Sliced  Bananas  &  Custard. 

Stewed  Cherries  &  Custard. 

Stewed  Gooseberries  &  Custard. 

Stewed  Raspberries  &  Custard. 

Stewed  Red  Currants  &  Custard. 

Stewed   Prunes  &  Custard. 

All  Tinned   or  Bottled 
Fruits  S  Custard. 


Completely  supersedes  the  use  of  Eggs  in  the  preparation 
of  High'CIass  Custard — Greatly  increases  the  popularity 
of     all    Sweet     Dishes — The    unfailing    resource    of    every 

successful  Hostess. 

RICH  IN  NUTRIMENT— DELICATE  IN  FLAVOUR. 

NO   EGGS!         NO   RISK!        NO  TROUBLE! 

(BIRD'S    GUSTARD    Makes    Delicious    Ices.) 


The  Illustrated  Medical 
Nrws  says  : — "  Infants 
do  remarkably  well  on 
it.' 

The  Bt  ilish  Mfdical 
fournal  says :  "  Ben- 
gei's  Food  has  by  its 
ezcellence  established 
a  reputation  of  its 
own.' 


For   INFANTS,    INVALIDS,   and  the  AGED. 

BENGER'S  Food  U  sold  by  Chemists,  etc..  everywhere. 


Benger*s     Food 

has  attained  its  great 
reputation  not  by  ex- 
travagant or  sensational 
advertisement,  but  by 
the  constant  recommen- 
dation of  those  who  have 
used  it  and  of  Medical 
men  who  know  its  value. 


ILLUMINATED 

PRESENTATION      ADDRESSES, 

INSCRIPTIONS  IN   PRESENTATION  BIBLES.  Etc. 

SMITH     &    CAMPBELL, 

ILLUMINATORS,        DESIGNERS.       AND       ARTISTS, 

136,    WELLINQTON    STREET,    GLASQOW, 

Orders    by     Post    receive     prompt    and    careful    attention. 

The 

"Snowdrift" 

f]    Dinner  Set. 

{Pure  IVhite,  Embosstd 
Shape ) 

Cottage  Set  (so  pieces)  21/- 
Intennedlate  Set 

(70  pieces)     37/6 

FuU  Set  for  12  Per- 
sona (105  pieces)   ...   63/- 

{If/or  Ihe  country,  1/6,  2/-, 
and  2/6  fx/ra  for  package.) 


ALFRED  B.  PEARCE  '^ E^"crLT^r" 


SOLD  EVERVWHKRt;,  at  Is.  1},/.,  26.  9(/.,  4i.  6ti..  and  lis 


LUNG    TONIC, 

I  UK  WORLDS  CURE 

rOR  COUGHS,  COLDS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  &c..  &c. 


ROSE'S 

LIME    JUICE. 


DELICIOUS,     WHOLESOME, 
AND    REFRESHING. 

00   MOT  AOOePT  SUBSTITUTES. 
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and  finished  with  a  pretty  pelerine  of  the  same  material,  with 
stole  ends.  To  make  this  quite  successful  a  separate  silk 
underskirt  should  be  worn.  A  silk  underskirt  sounds  extrava- 
gant, but  if  made  at  home  it  will  not  be  found  so,  and  it  will  be 
useful  for  any  number  of  muslin  day  gowns,  or  evening  gowns 
of  light  or  gauzy  materials. 

The  Hat 

Of  course,  the  hat  to  wear  with  this  costume  would  have  to 
be  carefully  chosen,  both  as  to  style  and  colouring.  It  should 
be  light  and  dainty  and  picturesque.  One  of  the  delicately 
tinted  straws,  trimmed  with  flowers  or  pretty  light  ribbons,  would 
look  well  with  such  a  costume,  or  a  black  picture  hat.  The 
latter  might  be  more  becoming  to  many  wearers. 

Linens 
If,  though,  our  summer  is  going  on  as  it  has  begun,  it  will 
be  more  a  season  for  linens  than  muslins,  for  linens  have  these 
advantages — they  are  warmer,  and  they  bear  wet  weather  with 
more  equanimity  than  do  muslins.  Their  disadvantages  are 
their  weight  and  their  crushability.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
they  should  be  "got  up"  with  less  starch  in  them  than  the 
laundress  usually  puts.  A  linen  gown,  too,  is  not  so  suitable 
for  dressy  occasions  as  the  more  fussy,  dainty  muslins  ;  but  it  is 
everlasting  wear,  and  will  bear  numberless  visits  to  the  wash- 
tub,  and  not  come  away  with  the  dejected  air  of  the  much- 
washed  muslin.  The  great  point  to  obberve  in  getting  a  linen 
is  to  select  a  good  one  of  a  reliable  firm,  and  give  a  good 
price  for  it  ;  otherwise  you  will  probably  find  yourself  the 
possessor  of  a  shrunken,  washed-out  garment,  which  will  be  a 
constant  eyesore  and  annoyance.  A  shrunken  gown  is  a  most 
hopeless  thing  ;  nothing  sets  it  right.  You  may  let  it  down,  or 
let  it  out,  and  spend  no  end  of  time  and  patience  on  it,  and  it 
will  look  a  shrunken  gown  to  its  last  moment. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

S.  J. — Your  pretty  verses  were  too  late  ;  the  lists  were  made 
up  and  gone  to  press  before  yours  reached  me.  1  am  sorry 
you  were  not  able  to  send  earlier. 

Ermine. — My  experience  has  been  that  the  gauged  skirts 
are  the  most  useful  and  certainly  the  prettiest  for  such  thin 
materials  as  muslins.  The  skirt  has  a  fulness  all  round  which 
is  almost  necessary  to  the  good  appearance  of  muslin  frocks. 
No;  most  certainly  you  must  not  stretch  it  on  a  lining.  Have  a 
separate  lining,  if  you  like,  or  wear  a  separate  underskirt.  The 
latter  plan  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  for  a  home  dressmaker,  I 
think.  If  you  can  afford  a  silk  lining,  it  will  make  your  gown 
look  a  very  superior  article  altogether,  and  will  give  you  con- 
stant satisfaction.  You  could  use  the  underskirt  for  various 
day  or  evening  gowns,  so  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  useful  and 
economical  in  the  end. 

Cartvale. — The  correspondent  you  mention  found  great 
relief  by  using  turpentine  for  her  corns.  Apply  it  at  night  with 
the  finger  or  a  match-end.  She  told  me  she  suffered  severely, 
but  on  applying  the  turpentine  the  relief  was  incredible,  and  the 
cure  was  effected  in  a  week  or  two.  I  have  also  known  soda 
cure  soft  corns,  and  quickly  too.  Take  a  small  lump  of  the 
common  washing  soda,  and  either  melt  in  an  old  spoon  at 
night  and  apply  with  the  finger  or  a  match,  or  hold  the  lump  to 
the  gas  or  candle  to  dissolve  it  a  little,  and  apply  in  the  same 
way.  After  a  few  nights  of  melting,  a  fresh  piece  of  soda  will 
be  required.  Another  way  is  to  take  about  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  and  pour  on  it  just  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  it  ; 
apply  this  liquid  at  night.  I  prefer  the  dry  methods  myself, 
having  ruined  a  bedroom  carpet  by  upsetting  the  liquid  Once 
a  day — say  at  bedtime— is  often  enough  to  apply  the  soda  ;  it 
can,  of  course,  be  applied  in  the  morning  too,  but  it  is  apt  to 
make  the  flesh  painful.  In  any  case,  the  corns  will  probably 
be  rather  more  painful  for  a  few  days  ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  only 
for  short  time,  and  the  relief  after  that  is  immense.  Warts  can 
be  easily  cured  by  the  same  means,  but  in  the  case  of  warts  the 
soda  may  be  applied  several  times  a  day. 

Sweet-Tooth. — Chocolate  caramels  are  comparatively  easy 
to  make,  and  not  expensive,  if  one  does  not  count  time  and 
trouble  ;  they  are  cheaper  than  bought  ones,  and  decidedly 
superior  in  every  way.  You  must  have  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  stick  chocolate,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  butter, 
half  a  breakfastcupful  of  brown  sugar,  and  quarter  of  a  pint 


each  of  milk  and  golden  syrup.  Break  the  chocolate  into  a 
saucepan,  and  add  water  enough  to  dissolve  it ;  crush  and  mix 
it  with  a  spoon.  Then  add  slowly,  well  stirring  the  while,  the 
sugar,  milk,  and  syrup.  Boil,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  when 
it  becomes  crisp  when  dropped  in  cold  water,  it  will  be  ready 
to  pour  into  the  buttered  dishes  or  tins,  which  should  be  ready 
prepared.  When  partly  set,  mark  out  into  small  squares,  but 
do  not  divide  until  quite  cold. 

Tessy. — You  can  improve  your  eyebrows  by  brushing  them 
with  a  soft  brush  night  and  morning,  and  also  after  wearing 
a  veil.  A  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  is  a  good  thing  to 
brush  them  with  now  and  again,  using  a  soft  tooth-brush  for 
the  purpose.  Boracic  and  rose  water  make  an  excellent  lotion 
for  bathing  the  eyes  with  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  a  smear 
of  boracic  ointment  at  night  will  help  to  allay  the  irritation 
and  the  clogging  of  the  eyelashes. 

Mother. — Black  stockings  should  never  be  hung  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  A  tablespoonful  of  black  pepper  added  to  the 
rinsing  water  will  prevent  their  losing  their  colour. 

Alice.— As  simple  a  way  as  any  I  know  to  prevent  moths 
from  setting  up  their  establishments  in  your  chests  or  drawers, 
bureaux,  or  chests,  is  to  uncork  a  bottle  of  chloroform 
occasionally  in  the  article  of  furniture,  and  close  with  the 
open  bottle  in  it  for  a  few  moments. 

A.  W.  H. — Your  verses  were  too  late,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I 
regret  it  all  the  more  as  they  are  original,  and  have  much  merit. 

L.  W.— Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  am  glad  you  are 
pleased  with  your  prize.     I  was  very  pleased  to  award  it  to  you. 

Woodruff. — A  correspondent  has  kindly  supplied  the 
information  you  asked  for.  'Ihe  beautiful  lines  you  quoted 
are  part  of  a  poem  by  Maria  Upham  Drake,  called  "  Love's 
Sacrifice."  My  correspondent  says  they  are  to  be  found  in  a 
little  shilling  book  of  American  poetry,  the  name  of  which  he 
is  not  quite  certain  about.  It  is  something  like  "  Everybody's 
Book  of  Poetry,"  or  a  title  of  that  kind.     The  lines  in  full  are  : 

Love's  Sacrifice 

Gethseniane 
Denied  our  Lord  all  human  sympathy, 

And  deepest  grief 
Is  that  we  bear  alone  for  other's  sake, 
Smiling  the  while,   le.st  loving  hearts  should  break 

For  our  relief. 

Oh,  hearts  that  faint 
Beneatli  your  burdens  great,  but  make  no  plaint, 

Lilt  up  your  eyes  ! 
Somewhere  beyond  the  life  you  give  is  found  ; 
Somewhere,   we  know,  by  God's  own  hand  is  crowned 

Love's  sacrifice. 

E.  M.— Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  May  I  add  my 
congratulations  on  your  silver  wedding,  late  though  they  will 
be,  I  fear,  when  they  reach  you.  Our  Editor,  1  am  sure, 
will  be  interested  to  hear  who  it  was  performed  your  marriage 
ceremony  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  shall  hope  to  number  you 
amongst  the  competitors  in  the  next  competition. 

Marcia. — Very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  have  you 
competing.  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  book  which 
has  been  awarded  you. 

H.  G.  R. — I  am  sorry  to  say  your  contribution  reached  me 
too  Lite.  I  have  read  it  with  interest,  and  wish  it  had  been 
sent  in  earlier.  Do  you  not  think,  though,  you  are  a  little  severe 
on  the  age  and  its  lack  of  poetry— or  I  should  say  poetic  feeling  ? 
True,  few  great  men  stand  out  as  Heaven-born  geniuses,  but  the 
number  of  smaller  geniuses  was  seldom  greater,  1  should 
imagine.  Have  you  made  a  study  of  the  modern  poets?  I  ask 
with  real  interest,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  great  injustice  is  often 
done  to  the  sweet  singers  of  our  own  day.  It  has  become  so 
much  a  habit  to  despise  or  overlook  what  is  of  our  own  time. 
I  think  the  truth  is  we  have  too  many  books  of  poetry  and 
prose  :  we  get  bewildered,  and  have  not  the  energy  or  courage 
to  venture  into  the  unknown  ;  we  buy  what  others  recommend 
or  boom.  And  you  may  take  it  that  a  much-Doomed  book  is  as 
a  rule  a  bad  one.     We  should  experiment  for  ourselves. 

E.— Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  hope  to  answer  it  soon  ;  at 
present  I  am  very  much  pressed  for  time.  It  was  very  kind  of 
you  to  write  me  such  a  long  letter,  and  enclose  that  charming 
little  sketch. 

Jeannette. — To  whiten  the  dirty  boards  use  one  part 
unslaked  lime  and  three  parts  white  sand.  Or  moisten  some 
fuller's  earth  to  a  paste,  and  lay  it  thickly  over  the  stained 
parts,  leave  it  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  then  rub  it  in  gently, 
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HAVE  boilt  up  one  of  the  Largest 
Concerns  in  the  World  on  niy 
original  System  of  Bnsiness.  I 
employ  close  npon  3,000  people  in  my 
OflSces  and  Warohoiises  here  in 
Sliellield.  I  reneive  and  execute  every 
week  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  orders. 
Kvery  one  of  the  millions  of  trans- 
actions recorded  since  I  founded  the  Business  (and  the  System)  sixteen 
years  ago,  has  been  carried  out  on  the  distinct  xinderstanding  that  if  the 
Kowls  wlion  received  and  critically  examined  are  not  considered  com- 
pU'tely  satisfactory,  the  intending  purchaser  is  to  return  them  and  the 
transaction  is  at  an  end.  This  proiiiise  fully  and  completely  protects 
yon.  You  may  order  in  perfect  confidence  :  I  will  take  the  whole  risk  of 
tlie  goods  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  if  you  decide  against  purchasing 
after  inspection  has  been  made,  merely  send  the  package  back  and  no 
remarks  will  be  made. 

Any  purchase  may  be  made  by  Easy  Monthly  Instalments  after  the  goods 
are'  delivered  and  approved  of.  Or,  if  you  prefer  to  pay  in  one  amount 
after  apprtn-al,  you  will  be  entitled  to  select  a  Handsome  Bonus  Present 
from  the  Illustrated  List  sent  with  Invoice." 

"#  PROVIDE  EVERYTHING." 

Please  send  a  Post  Card  (or  any  of  my  Departmental  CatalO}!ues,  post  free. 


1.  Watches.  All  my  well  known 
Watch  Speclalilies  fully  illuutrated 
and  dtiicribed.  My  Watch  I^epart- 
ment  is  the  largest  Watch-Salea 
Concern  in  the  World. 

9.  Tools  and  Hachtnery. 

Thousands  o(  illuBtrationa.  Every 
known  Tool  and  Machine  la  suppUed 
on  EiiBv  TerniB  ol  Payment. 

3.  Furniture.  Every  Furnishing  re- 
quirement is  UluBtrated.  My  System 
ol  Furnishing  by  Easy  Instalmeuta 
If  fully  explained. 

4.  Mantle*  A  Costumes.  A  beautiful 
.\ibum  ol  llie  Fashions  of  the  Season. 

5.  Gent's  Tailorlntf.  This  Stylish 
licpiirliiifiit  is  splendidly  equipped, 
and  iti  probably  ihe  Largest  Clothing 
Husiiieab  in  Great  Itritain. 

e.  Boots    and    Shoes.        Beautifully 
Illustrated.     A    splendid    Choice    of 
the  Newest  Ideas  In  Foot  Wear, 
Contractor  tt.  His  Majesty's 
Guvfrnment. 

7.  BookBelllng  Department.  Cata- 
logue describes  a  vast  assortment  of 
Standard  and  Current  Literature. 

8.  Sheffield  Cutlery  and  Plate.  The 
produce  ol  my  OA-n  Factories  Illus- 
trated and  ful.y  described- 

Hotel   and   :^hif>pins   Orders 

a  Spiciiilily. 

B.  Glass,  China.  Lampsand  Stoves. 

I>inner  and  Tea  Services,  To. let  and 

Bedroom  Ware,  Lamps,  Stoves,  etc. 


10.  Clocks.  Every  known  style  and 
make  supplied  on  Easy  Terms  o( 
Payment. 

11.  General  Draperies,  etc.  Dre^is 
Goods.  Blankets.  Sheets.  Furs.  Ladles' 
Outfitting,  Uabies'  and  Children  s 
Clothing,  etc. 

12.  Gold  Jewellery  and  Diamonds. 
Engagement  and  Wedding  Kings. 
Bracelets.  Itrooches.  and  aJ  kinds  o( 
Gold  Ornaments,  fully  Illustrated 
and  described. 

18.  General  Fancy  Goods.  Bags, 
Umbrellas,  Albums,  every  kind  ot 
Leather  Goods  for  Wedding  Presents 
and  Home  Use. 

14.  Cameras  and  Optical  Goods. 
Hundreds  of  I>eBignB  by  the  most 
reliable  makers. 

15.  Bicycles.  Exclusive  Designs  for 
the  present  season  supplied  on  Easy 
Payment  Terms. 

16.  Musical  Department.  Pianos, 
Organs,  and  every  known  Musical 
Instrument  supplied  on  Easy  Pay- 
ment Terms. 

17.  Army  and  Navy.  A  Catalogue 
reprt>senting  all  kinds  of  Goods 
required  by  all  grades  of  both 
branches  ot  the  Service. 

18.  Colonial  Department.  A  com- 
prehensive illustrated  Book  which 
deals  with  llie  requirements  of 
customers  abroad,  and  quotesSpecial 
Cash  Diacount  for  Shipping  Orders. 


MENTION    NUMBKR   OF   CATALOQUE    RSQUIRKO. 

An  AGENCY  for  mfj  ^irm  is  a  very  remunerative  way  of  using  spare  time 

t>adcanta(je.     Write  for  Agency  par  ilcuUirs. 


^S.Smrea. 
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37  Division  St., 
SHEFFIELD. 
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The    ""est  YQlllCV^ 
Messina  Lemons       "  ^^'^^Bi^^^fc; 
are  used  in  its  manufacture.     You  can  neitlier 
make  nor  buy  another  beverage  that  tastes  so 
good  or  quenches  thirst  so  well.  No  other  drinic 
so  healthful,  so  convenient,  so  Inexpensive. 


FlOl 


FITTIHfiS  ^*^ 

New  and  Second-hand  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
School-Rooms.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  Pulpits, 
Lecterns,  Desk.s,  Forms,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  Machinery;  also  Cottages, 
Stables,  Coach-houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  Build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 

HARBROW'S 

IRON  BUILDING 
.    WORKS, 

Adjoining  Soutli  Bermondsey  Station,  S.E 

South   African   Branch     Iron   Building  and   Joinery 
Worlcs,    POINT   ROAD,    DURBAN,    NATAL. 

V. y 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  for  Readers  of  'THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY.' 

For    J3T    ITS.    6dL. 

AKRAXOEltKXTS   lIArB   BKEX   yiAUK   TO   OFFER  FOB 
SOME    TIME    L,OxaEit 

THE   'LINDISFARNE' 
BEDROOM   SUITE, 

IN    SOLID   SATIN    WALNUT, 

FRENCH    POLISHED, 
compritlng- 
WARDROBE,  with  bevelled  mirror 

door,  inside  polished. 
DRESSING    CHEST,    with    three 

drawers    and    bevelled  square 

mirror. 
WASHSTAMS,    with   marble    top, 

tile   back,  towel  rails  at  ends, 

shelf  under. 
2  FINE  RUSH  SEAT  CHAIRS. 


W.S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

Jirtistie  Jurnisders, 

65,    GEORGE    ST., 
EDINBURGH. 


£7    17    6    (Unparalleled  at  the  Price.)    £7    17    6 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  or  Steamer  Pier  in  tlie  United  Kingdom. 

ORDERS     muST     NAME     THIS     PAPER. 

Photo  Post  Frae. 


KEATiNC'S 
POWDER 


w^^^^ 


BUGS 

FLEAS 

MOTHS 

BEETLES 


>A%^3>s»•iag^a!g5a«a^:att^a^ 


Tins,  S"- 61:1/- 
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CIJRES( 
r  SKIN  &  BLOOD 

Ndiseases  -^ 


ctflRlS^ 


PAIiOUS    MEDICINE^ 

_^Is  warranted  to  cleanse  the  Blood  from  all  im- 
purities from   whatever  cause  arising.     It  is  a  . 
safe  remedy  for  r 

'  Eczema,  Scrofula,  Abscesses,  Bad  Legs,  Ulcers, I 
Bolls,  Pimples,  Spots  and  Sores  of  all  kinds. 

It  is  the  Only  RealSpccific  for  Gout  and  Rheumatic 
[  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause  from  the  Blood  and  Bones.  ' 
Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  andV 
warranted   free  from   anything  injurious  10  the   most  1 
delicate  constitution  of  either  sex.  from  infancy  to  old 
^age.  and  the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a 
J  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and 
k  Stores  throughout  the  world,  but  beware  of  worthless  1 
substitutes. 
Vjtiouaaiids  of  ansollclted  Teitlmnnials  ol  lasting  Cures. 


crciES 


6  -.  10 -•  or  20/-  Monthly. 

New  Models.  Plated  Rims  Free 
■'V  I, eels,  Rim  brakes:  Tyres:  Uunio  > 
<'r  Cliiielier  principlo,  Hample  i<c 
iritiiceJ  pricp.  Acent^  Wmted  — 
Writ".  T  e  Manager,  DERKHaM 
KOADCYCLKCuj;..  Noiwu;.  . 


Piles. 


AMEL  JELLY  is  the  safest  and  cleanest  remedy  prepa'-ed  for  Piles  only. 
Leaves  no  stain.  Stops  bleedinp,  soothes  and  softens  immediately,  i/ij, 
or  with  special  arrangement  for  blind  Piles  1/9,  post  free.  Send  id.  stamp 
for  postage  of  free  sample. 

AMEL,   142,   Gray's   Inn    Road.    London,  W.C. 


GOOD 
IT'S  MASON'S 

THE  DR/fi/KFOR  THE  MASSES 


MaSON'S 

Gxtracf  of  ^erbs\ 

For  making   HERB    BEER, 

The  Best  ($  Most  Popularof  all  Hon-Alcoholic Drinks 

Pleases  the  palate  and  quenches  the  thirst.    A.s  a  Summer  drink 

It  has  no  equal.     Maue  exclusively  from  fresh-gathered  Herbs  ; 

its  purity  is  proverbial. 

ECONOMICAL.    A  Cd.  KoUle  makes  8  GallouA. 

^T^T^^l   il'e  juiil  seuei  yoti  a  Santfi/e  Bottle  Poit  free  on 


receipt  oj  9  stamps.     Of  all  Grocers. 
Sole  Hanofacturen : 

NEWBALL  &  MASON,  Nottingham. 


and  finally  remove  all  the  earth.  It  must  be  a  great  trial  to  find 
your  new  home  in  such  a  dirty  state.  I  am  quite  sure  many 
persons  are  quite  blind  to  dirt  and  the  details  that  make  a  house 
look  dainty  and  well  kept.  Just  as  there  is  a  tone-deafness 
there  is  a  dirt-blindness.  They  do  not  mean  to  be  dirty;  they 
would  probably  feel  awfully  insulted  if  you  w-ere  to  tell  them  that 
they  were  so  :  they  are  simply  incapable  of  seeing  dirt.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  laundresses.     They  will  bring  linen 

home  nicely  ironed  and  got  up,  but !      One  of  the    most 

neglected  sciences  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  the  art  of  washing 
linen.  People  are  so  economical  of  water,  and  their  own 
strength.  But  I  do  think  the  fault  partly  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  never  been  trained  to  see. 

Pr.v.m. — The  leather  of  your  beautiful  perambulator  can,  I 
think,  be  improved  somewhat  by  washing  the  leather  with  a 
mixture  of  half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  remove  the  dirt  which  is  such  an  offence 
to  you. 

Amateur  Cook. —  One  way  of  making  Bearnaise  sauce  is 
as  follows  :  Take  two  shallots  and  cut  them  up  finely,  and  boil 
them  in  half  a  gill  of  Tarragon  vinegar  until  the  vinegar  is 
reduced  to  one  tablespoonful  ;  add  a  gill  of  thick  white  sauce, 
and  bring  to  the  boil  :  stir  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  boil  till 
cooked,  then  remove  from  the  fire,  and  add  half  an  ounce  of 
butter  cut  up  into  fine  pieces.  Strain  into  a  sauce  boat,  and 
serve  quickly.  When  making  tartlets  for  jam  or  fruit  to  be 
placed  in,  brush  the  pastry  which  will  be  under  the  jam  with 
the  beaten  white  of  an  egg.  This  will  prevent  it  from 
becoming  sodden  and   heavy. 

M.  Y.  R. —  It  is  no  use  whatever  to  take  no  steps,  but  just 
wait  for  orders  to  come  to  you.  Editors  like  to  have  specimens 
of  work  sent  to  them.  It  stands  to  reason  they  cannot  be 
satisfied  merely  with  the  statement  that  you  can  do  such  and 
such  work.  They  probably  have  scores  of  such  applications, 
of  which  four  out  of  six  would  very  likely  be  quite  unsuitable, 
or  very  bad  work.  It  is  amazing  how  much  bad  work  there  is. 
I  can  only  advise  you  to  make  some  of  your  fashion  sketches 
and  send  them  round  to  editors  of  weekly  and  monthly  fashion 
papers.  Go  or  write  to  the  managers  of  some  of  the  big 
outfitting  firms,  too,  with  specimens  of  your  work.  I  am  quite 
sure  if  they  knew  jiow  much  depended  on  the  illustrations  in 
their  advertisements,  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  find  a 
skilful  artist.  Anstice. 

Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  they  may  care  to  a.sk  connected  with  the 
"  Home  Department." 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  correct  solutions  in  the  Jumbled  Names  Competition 
were— 

Ruth,  John,  Gilgal,  Bethel. 
The  first  prize  for  correct  solution  and  longest  list  of  names 
is  awarded  to — 

Stanley  Hoatson  (aged  lo), 
The  Manse, 

King  Street,  Leek,  Staffs  ; 
the  second  to — 

Nina  M.  Johnson, 

Sunnybrae, 

W'alm  Lane,  Willesden  Green. 
A  special  prize  is  awarded  to — 
Jessie  Gait, 

Post  Office, 

Farringdon  Gurney,  Near  Bristol. 

Special  Mention 
is  awarded  to  J.  W.  Cockersole. 

Honourable  Mention  (Not  in  Order  of  Merit). 

Guy  Wiehen,  Gertrude  Burgess,  Ellen  F.  Welham,  Kenneth 
Dickinson,  Marie  P.  Swan,  Mninie  Hollins,  Fanny  Dickmson, 
Hilda  Currie  Martin,  Mary  Bessie  Gifford,  Constance  M. 
Muirhead,  Mary  Isabel  Muiihead,  Edith  V.  Engvall. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  following  names  were 
accidentally  omitted  from  the  list  of  Honourable  Mention  last 
month  :  Dorothy  Lambert,  Elsie  Hickox,  H.  W.  Taylor, 
Stanley  Adamson,  Jean  Bartholomew,  Minnie  Hollins. 

I  have  a  letter  In  reply  to  one  from  Marjorie  George,  asking 
if  fairies  are  true.     I  am  very  glad  to  print  some  of  it  ; 
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I,  Upton  View,  Hooi.e  Koad,  CiiBsrsK. 
May,  1903. 

Dear  Marjorif.  George, 

I  think  that  your  brother  Tom  is  like  my  brother  Kenneth. 
I  think  that  boys  are  not  much  good  except  when  they  work. 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  fairies,  because  I  have  seen  a 
round  ring  where  they  danced  and  sat  on  mushrooms.  It  is 
a  large  ring,  just  as  you  go  into  Hawarden  Park  from  Chester  ; 
and  my  father  tells  me  he  has  seen  ever  so  many  fairy  rings 
when  he  has  been  out  seeking  plants  for  his  botany  collection  ; 
and,  besides,  I  have  a  book  that  tells  all  about  fairies. 

Kitty  Dickinson. 

Ella  Lofts  is  very  pleased  with  her  e.\tra  prize.  I  hope  her 
relative  who  was  ill  when  she  wrote  is  better  now. 

I  thank  Ellen  V.  Welham  for  her  letter.  I  always  notice 
that  Ellen,  if  she  does  not  gain  the  prize,  sends  in  very  good 
papers,  and  I  am  glad  she  is  so  persevering. 

Gertrude  Burgess,  in  a  nice  letter,  says:  "There  is  one 
thing  I  very  much  like  about  your  competitions — they  are  so 
instructive.  In  going  through  the  liible,  I  found  such  a  lot  of 
names  which  I  did  not  know  about  before  ;  so  I  shall  have 
gained  some  knowledge,  if  not  a  prize."  Gertrude's  list  was 
very  good. 

Marie  P.  Swan  is  a  new  niece,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
her.  Her  names  were  correct,  but  her  list  of  other  names  not 
quite  long  enough. 

Kanny  Dickinson  tells  me  she  did  not  in  the  least  expect  to 
get  the  prize,  so  it  came  as  a  nice  surprise.  She  says  her 
brother  is  saving  up  for  a  bicycle.     Fanny's  list  was  excellent. 

Hilda  Martin  did  very  well. 

Harold  M.  Grey  sends  me  the  following  verses  : 
I'd  like  to  be  a  sailor. 

And  sail  in  the  Yellow  Sea, 
And  come  lo  port  in  China, 
And  taste  the  China  tea. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  sailor, 

And  sail  in  the  black  Black  Sea  ; 
And  I'd  take  The  British  Monthly, 

As  interesting  reading  for  me. 

I'd  like  to  be  a  sailor, 

And  sail  in  the  cold  White  Sea, 
And  skate  about  on  the  rivers  cold  : 

How  jolly  it  would  be  ! 

I'd  like  to  be  a  sailor, 

And  sail  in  the  waim  Red  Sea, 
And  pace  the  deck  and  whistle  and  sing, 
While  the  days  passed  merrily. 
I  like  Harold's   poem  very  much,  and    I    offer   a  book  prize 
for  the  best  set  of  verses  sent  to  me  before  July  i  on  "  Holi- 
days." 

Will  you  all  please  remember  that  if  your  papers  are  even 
a  day  later  than  the  limit  mentioned  in  the  Competition 
announcement  they  cannot  be  judged  ? 

AUNT   MATTY. 

New  Competition 

For  the  best  solutions  to  the  following  puzzles  two  book 
prizes  are  offered.  Send  in  your  papers,  with  name,  age,  and 
address  clearly  marked,  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  before  July  i. 

SINGLE  ACROSTIC 
My  initials,  read  downwards,  form  the  name  of  a  woman 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  : 
An  evangelist. 
A  stone  of  remembrance. 
A  prophet. 
A  King  of  Tyre. 

JUMBLED  NAMES 
Transpose  each  correctly,  and  it  will  form  a  place  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  : 

YT  L ARS 
N  C  I  TO  H  R 
S  N  O  D  I 
O  A  D  M  T  R 
DIAMOND  PUZZLE 
My  centrals,  read  downwards,  give  the  name  of  a  river  of 
Damascus  : 

A  vowel. 
To  flow  away. 
To  look  fixedly. 
A  number. 
A  vowel. 
RIDDLEMEREE 
My  first  is  in  add,  but  not  in  sum  ; 
My  second  in  deaf,  but  not  in  dumb  ; 
My  third  is  in  nine,  but  not  in  six  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  thick,  but  not  in  coarse  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  therefore,  but  not  in  that ; 
My  sixth  is  in  lace,  but  not  in  hat  ; 
My  whole  is  a  book  of  the  Bible. 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

(i)  Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  ALL  the 
Churches,  every  child  being  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  its  parents. 

(2)  Has   to-day   NEARLY   7,000    BOYS 

AND  GIRLS  under  its  caie. 

(3)  Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES 

in  1902,  and  maintained  during  the 
year  9,785  Children. 

(4)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child, 

even  if  Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a 
Helpless  Infant. 

(5)  IS    FREELY    ADMITTING    67    new 

cases  every  week  from  all  over  the 
Kingdom. 

(6)  SEARCHES  FOR  AND  SEEKS  OUT 

Necessitous  Children  in  the  Slums  of  all 
our  Great  Towns. 

(7)  EARNEST  EFFORTS  are  unceasingly 

being  made  to  bring  all  the  Young  In- 
mates to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ. 

(8)  Secures  to   the  offspring    of   NONCON- 

FORMISTS Evangelical  Free  Church 
Teaching. 

(9)  TOTAL    ABSTINENCE    is   inculcated 

as  a  life-long  duty. 

(10)  NO  ELECTION  ;  NOWAITING  LIST; 

No  Money  Promise ;  No  Barriers  on 
account  of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality, 
or  Physical  Health.  Destitution  is  the 
only  and  essential  qualification. 

(11)  An  Organised  System  of  EM IGRATION 

to  our  Colonies  is  in  active  operation, 
about  1,000  Boys  and  Girls  being  emi- 
grated annually. 

(12)  Has    already    RESCUED,    TRAINED, 

and  PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  49,219 
Orphan  Waifs. 

(13)  AT  LEAST  ;^200  PER  DAY  is  required 

for  Food  alone. 

Will  not  kind  hearts  everywhere  pity  and 
help  Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need 
from  Hunger  and  Destitution? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Cliairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers— LONDON    AND    SOUTH-WESTERN    B.\NK, 
AND  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE  &  CO. 
Head  Offices— 

18  to  26,  STEPNRY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  JADEDNESS  IN  SUMMER 

Sir, 

In  face  of  scientific  facts,  how  many  people  sit  down  to 
breakfast  in  the  summer  months  and  drink  tea  and  coffee  — an 
utterly  unscientific  practice  in  itself — and  follow  this  up  by 
partaking  of  a  more  or  less  quantity  of  fresh  food. 

Just  think  for  a  moment. 

The  injurious  effects  or  frequent  indulgence  in  tea  are  well 
known  ;  and  coffee,  usually  used  as  a  means  of  keeping  people 
awake,  is  commonly  seen  on  the  breakfast  table  at  an  hour 
when  people  certainly  require  no  waking  up  !  It  is  simply  com- 
pelling the  stomach  to  digest  food  which  the  system  does  not 
require,  and  which  it  cannot  get  rid  of. 

Drugs  and  medicines  are  worse  than  useless  in  such  circum- 
stances ;  they  simply  assist  in  the  clogging  process. 

What  is  wanted  is  not  so  much  food  as  nourishment,  and  a 
fartially  digested  Food-beverage  such  as  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa 
would,  if  universally  used  during  the  summer,  as  its  merits 
deserve,  do  much  towards  relieving  the  distress  caused  by 
carelessness  in  choice  of  food. 

It  is  at  this  season,  too,  that  families  on  pleasure  bent  are 
more  liable  to  overlook  such  facts  as  the  above,  with  the  result 
that,  what  should  have  been  a  holiday  and  release  from  business 
worries,  is  simply  made  an  excuse  for  overfilling  the  body  with 
unsuitable  food,  the  severe  effects  of  which  make  themselves 
felt  at  a  time  when  health  and  vigour  should,  if  the  natural  laws 
of  health  had  been  studied  a  little,  have  been  firmly  established. 

Every  portmanteau  and  hamper  should,  therefore,  contain  a 
supply  of  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  and  it  ought  to  be  on  every 
breakfast  table. 

The  tired,  languid  feeling  referred  to  disappears  when  Dr. 
Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa  is  daily  used.  This  is  owing  to  the  great 
sustenant  and  vitalising  powers  which  Dr.  Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa  so 
readily  gives  to  those  who  use  it  regularly. 

Thousands  of  people  have  tried  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa  as  a 
Summer  Beverage  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Those 
who  have  not  done  so  should  write  at  once  to  60,  61,  and  62, 
Bunhill  Row,  London,  E.C.,  for  a  free  dainty  sample  tin,  which 
will  be  forwarded  by  return  of  post. — Yours  truly, 

Specialist. 
London,  N.W. 


A  NOVEL  WITH  A  PURPOSE 


Crown  Svo,  ctotb,  3s.  6d. 


Behind  the  Granite 
Gateway. 

A  Thrilling  Story  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Prison. 

By    W.    SCOTT    KING 

(Rev.  W.  Kingscote  Greenland). 


"  Scott  King  has  the  gift.  He  knows  how  to  weave  into  the 
texture  of  a  story  that  which  he  himself  has  seen  with  his  eyes, 
and  upon  which  his  tears  must  have  fallen.  This  is  not  a  story 
for  children,  hut  for  men  and  women  who  can  think  and  pray 
and  work." — Afelhodist  Recorder. 

"  Since  Charles  Reade  wrote  '  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,' 
there  has  perhaps  heen  no  more  earnest  and  poweiful  denuncia- 
tion of  our  prison  system  than  Mr.  Scott  King  formulates  in 
'  Behind  the  Granite  Gateway.'  He  writes  with  feeling  and 
conviction." — Bookman. 

"  The  entire  second  part  of  the  book  is  written  with  passion 
and  restraint ;  certain  of  the  incidents  regarding  the  callousness 
of  the  convict  form  exceedingly  serious  reading,  and  the  book, 
by  its  careful  study  of  Marjorie  and  marked  avoidance  of 
hysterical  writing,  repays  perusal." — Gta'gow  Herald. 

'*  A  novel  with  a  purpose." — Times. 

"  Marjorie  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  sweetest  heroines  of 
recent  fiction."— Dr.  Dovvnes,  Editor  of  C/m/  Thoughts. 

"  An  earnest,  charmingly  conceived,  and  ably  written  book  is 
'  Behind  the  Granite  Gateway.'  It  is  really  a  strong  and 
sensible  appeal  for  a  betterment  of  the  penal  system  now  obtain- 
ing in  our  prisons." — Fall  Alall  Gazette. 


HODDER  &  STOUGIITON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


NAMES  OF  BIBLE  CHARACTERS  ENIGMATICALLY 
EXPRESSED 

A  pronoun,  a  large  bag. 
Something  you  pay,  a  verb. 
What  we  breathe,  a  preposition. 


Violet 

"Good-bye,  Violet,"  said  Aunt  Lizzie,  who  was  going  home 
after  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Violet's  home.  No.  30,  Anstey  Road, 
Charrington. 

Charrington  was  a  pretty  country  town  ;  No.  30,  Anstey 
Road,  was  a  pretty  house  in  a  shady  road  ;  and  Violet  West 
was  a  happy  little  girl  of  ten  years  old. 

She  was  sorry  her  aunt  was  going  away. 

"  Goodbye,  Auntie.  Come  back  soon,"  she  said,  holding  up 
her  face  to  be  kissed  as  they  reached  the  gate. 

.\unt  Lizzie  felt  in  her  pocket  for  her  purse. 

"  I  want  to  give  you  sixpence,  Violet,"  she  said.  Then  she 
looked  into  her  purse.  "  Here  is  one,"  she  exclaimed.  "Take 
this  threepenny  bit  too,  dear,  and  spend  it  as  you  like. 

"  Oh,  Auntie  1 "  said  Violet.  She  grew  scarlet  with  pleasure. 
'  I  never  had  ninepence  before,  except  on  my  birthday  1 "  she 
said,  hugging  the  kind  lady. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  spending  it.  Good-bye,  my  love  !  " 
And  Auntie  was  gone. 

Violet  went  slowly  back  to  the  house,  holding  the  money  in 
her  hand.  She  went  straight  to  her  own  room — such  a  pretty 
room  it  was  !  All  the  furniture  was  white,  with  a  little  blue  line 
on  it,  and  there  were  blue  curtains  at  the  window,  and  a  blue 
carpet. 

Violet  went  to  a  drawer,  and  got  out  a  little  notebook,  where 
she  kept  a  list  of  all  the  things  she  wanted. 

This  was  the  list : 


Doll    in    Miss    Shepheard's 

window. 
Doll's  bath. 


A  doll  that  will  float. 
Ribbon  for  Molly's  hair. 
Present  for  Nurse's  birthday. 


This  list,  written  in  a  big  round  hand,  took  up  three  pages 
in  the  notebook. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Violet,  after  reading  it,  "  I  believe  ninepence  will 
buy  the  bath  and  the  floating  dolly  and  the  ribbon  !  How 
splendid  1     But  I  won't  decide  quickly  ;   I'll  think  about  it." 

However,  by  that  afternoon  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  and 
implored  mother  to  take  her  to  the  toy-shop. 

They  were  going  there — \'iolet's  face  very  bright  under  a 
big  muslin  hat,  for  these  were  summer  days — when  they  met 
a  little  beggar  girl  dragging  along  a  fat  baby.  They  looked 
very  hot  and  tired  and  ragged. 

"  Poor  things  1 "  said  Violet,  turning  her  head  and  looking 
at  them  as  they  went  wearily  along  the  sunny  road.  "  I'll  ask 
God  in  my  prayers  to-night  to  bless  them  and  make  them  not 
so  poor." 

"  Have  they  got  dolls  and  a  doll's  bath,  mother  ?  "  she  asked, 
as  they  stood  in  the  toy-shop  a  few  minutes  later. 

"  No,  dear,"  said  .Mrs.  West,  "  I'm  afraid  not." 

"  Then  /  will  buy  them  a  doll  and  a  bath,"  cried  Violet  in  a 
sudden  outburst.     "  I  will.     I've  got  ninepence  !  " 

"  You  haven't  enough  money  to  get  them  a  doll  and  a  doll's 
bath,  and  yourself  a  doll  and  a  doll's  bath  too,"  said  Mrs.  West, 
looking  at  her  littie  daughter  tenderly. 

"  Oh  !  but  still,  mother,  I  can  save  up  !" 

So  they  bought  a  doll  and  a  bath  wrapped  in  nice  brown 
paper,  and  Violet  began  to  run  down  the  road  where  the  poor 
children  were  walking.  She  found  them  sitting  on  a  bank,  the 
baby  crying  hard  and  the  little  girl  not  trying  to  stop  it. 

"  Oh  !  here's  a  present  for  you,  dear,"  said  little  Violet,  hurry- 
ing up  and  pressing  the  parcel  into  the  child's  hand. 

She  waited  while  the  parcel  was  being  undone.  The  poor 
little  beggar  girl  was  so  delighted  she  could  scarcely  say 
"Thank  you,"  but  she  hugged  the  doll,  and  held  the  bath 
tightly,  and  smiled  in  a  kind  of  rapture." 

"  Mother,  isn't  it  lovely  to  give  things  ;  "  said  Violet,  when  she 
came  back  to  her  mother.  "  I  think  it  is  really  nicer  than 
getting  presents  yourself" 

"So  do  I,"  said  her  mother. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

Kf.I.PION  is  the  naiiio  of  an  iodine  ointment  which  docs  not 
stain  or  blister  the  skin,  thus  obviating;  the  disadvantages  hitherto 
experienced  in  the  external  application  of  iodine.  At  the  same 
time  Kelpion  brings  into  service  all  the  remedial  ciualities  of  that 
valuable  drug  in  many  cases  where  its  use  was  formerly  quite 
impossible.  Kelpion  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  leading  medical 
iournals.and  has  been  very  favourably  received  by  both  physicians 
and  the  public.  A  unique  distinction  is  the  fact  that  Kelpion  was 
the  only  medicinal  preparation  officially  included  in  the  marching 
kits  of  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers,  many  hundreds  of  whom 
have  testified  to  its  efficacy  in  the  Boer  War.  .As  a  reliable 
scientific  remedy  for  rheumatic  and  gouty  joints,  enlarged  glands, 
chronic  skin  diseases,  sprains,  bruises,  cuts,  etc.,  Kelpion  has 
proved  not  only  invaluable  in  the  household,  but  indispensable 
to  travellers,  athletes,  and  all  followers  of  sport.  It  is  sold  by 
chemists  in  pots  at  is.  ih/.  and  2s.  gd.,  or  can  be  obtained  post 
free  from  the  proprietors,  Kelpion,  Ltd.,  Norgrove  I5uildings, 
59.\,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

UvEiNG  AND  Cleaning.— Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers,  of 
Bootle  Uye  Works,  near  Liverpool,  are  a  firm  who  have  brought 
the  process  of  dry  cleaning  to  a  wonderful  state  of  perfection. 
Their  name  will  be  familiar  to  many  readers  of  THE  BRITISH 
Monthly,  for  they  have  branches  in  all  the  most  important 
towns  in  England.  Those  who  have  rich  fabrics  of  any  kind  which 
require  cleaning  need  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  them  in  the 
h.inds  of  this  firm.  It  is  not  necessary  to  unpick  even  the  most 
elaborate  trimmings  on  any  silks  for  dry  cleaning,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  no  process  is  so  successful  for  removing  stains 
from  expensive  dresses,  etc.  Accidents  will  always  happen,  how- 
ever careful  one  may  be,  and  frequently  a  comparatively  new 
garment  may  be  rendered  quite  unwearable  through  becoming 
stained  or  soiled  in  some  way.  Messrs.  Johnson  Bros,  will, 
however,  remove  all  such  blemishes  for  a  small  cost  in  a  sur- 
prising manner,  and  they  return  the  garmentsina  very  short  space 
of  time.  This  firm  also  make  a  speciality  of  cleaning  carpets, 
blinds,  and  all  kinds  of  household  drapings.  They  have  recently 
instituted  a  new  patent  process  for  renovating  Brussels,  Wilton, 
Axminster,  and  Turkey  carpets.  By  this  process  dust  is  extracted, 
and  all  grease,  dirt,  smoke,  stains,  and  other  impurities  are  most 
eflfectually  removed,  and  the  colours  are  freshened  and  renewed. 
The  original  stififness  of  the  back  is  retained,  and  there  is  no 
shrinkage.  .Messrs.  Johnson  Bros,  will  send  post  free  and  gratis  a 
booklet  giving  full  particulars  of  their  various  cleaning  and  dyeing 
processes,  scale  of  charges,  and  list  of  branches,  to  any  who  care 
to  send  a  post  card  to  Bootle  Dye  Works,  near  Liverpool. 

New  Model  Yost  Typewriter.  —  The  well-known 
machine  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  has  been  on  the 
market  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time  it  has  become 
very  popular,   and   now   its   votaries   can   be   found    in   every 

corner  of  the  globe. 
Minor  improvements 
have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  incorporated,  par- 
ticularly in  respect  to 
the  carriage  and  spacing 
mechanism,  although  in 
its  broad  detail  the 
"  Yost  "  remains  very 
much  the  same  as  it  left 
the  hands  of  its  talented 
inventor.  The  "Yost" 
presents  a  number  of 
special  features  which 
readily  commend  them- 
selves to  those  who  require  to  turn  out  the  very  best  quality  of 
work.  These  are  the  absolute  and  unvarying  regularity  of  the 
writing,  secured  by  means  of  a  centre  guide,  which  locks  the 
type  against  all  movement  whilst  in  the  act  of  printing  ;  an  ink 
pad,  which  gives  fine,  well-printed  lines  ;  a  pointer,  which 
indicates  the  exact  spot  where  the  next  letter  will  print,  etc. 
The  latest  form  of  the  "  Yost,"  which  for  distinction  is  known 
as  the  "  N'o.  lo  Light-Running  Yost,"  retains  all  these  points, 
and  at  the  same  tune  incorporates  others  which  go  to  help 
towards  making  the  "Yost"  as  nearly  perfect  a  Writing 
Machine  as  is  possible  to  have.  The  carriage  is  easily  re- 
moved, the  platen  can  be  revolved  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  pennit  of  writing  on  ruled  lines,  the  key  tops  and  types 
can  be  easily  changed  to  permit  any  special  letter  or  sign 
being  added  for  permanent  or  temporary  use,  the  margin  stops 
are  absolute  and  under  ready  control  of  the  operator,  the 
Carnage  runs  on  ball  bearings,  and  improvements  of  a  very 
useful  nature  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  paper 
feed.  The  machine  is  practically  noiseless,  and  the  ease  and 
lightness  of  the  touch  will  permit  a  long  day's  work  to  be  done 
Without  undue  fatigue  or  exhaustion.  To  the  weary,  over- 
Strained  nerves  of  the  busy  man  of  business  the  low  and 
subdued  click  of  the  "No.  lo  '  Light- Running'  Yost"  will  be 
especially  welcome.  The  Yost  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  50, 
Holborn  Yiaduct,  E.C,  have  a  dainty  little  booklet  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  this  new  machine  in  detail,  and  will  send 
a  copy  to  all  those  who  may  write  to  them  for  it. 


BUN  MAKIN8  ^^^' 

Most  delicious  Almond, 
Lemon,    and    Vanilla 
Buns  can  be  made  with 
perfect  success  by  the  most 
unskilled   person  by  using 

EIFFEL  TOWER 


BUN 

Sold  in  Id.  and  Z\d.  packets  by  all  grocers, 

for  15  Buusi.  lo  Foster  Clark 


FLOURI 

ocers.  or  send  a  post  card  for  Free  Sample  (enough     H 
Co.,  522,  KifTel  Tower  l-actory.  Maid^tune.  ^9 


A  German  Bath  in  Scotland. 

PEEBLES  HYDROPATHIC  &  HOTEL. 

Through  the  STATIC 
ELECTKlClTY.Newe^t 
HLHCTKIC  LIGHT. 
SUN,  and  AIR  HATHS. 
the  TREATMENT  of 
K  H  K  i:  M  A  r  I  S  M  . 
GOUT.  SCIATICA. 
NliURALGlA.  NliKV. 
OUS  UKBILITY, 
S  I-  K  F.  F  L  E  S  S  N  ESS. 
LIVEK,  STOMACH, 
an'i  KIDNEY  C(;M- 
IM.AINT.S.     OBE- 

SITYAI..  is  greatly 
shortened.  Jmalui 
Diet.  Reildeat  Specialist. 

Ofttt  .Ur    Treafitifn!. 

CHARMING  SCt.NKKV. 
Pl-KK     BRAC1N<;    Air.        EXCIU.LK.M     CUlSl.Nh.        EVtKV     H.jMt     C.<Mi.,Kl.        CVULK 
CUURSK.  GOLK,   TKNNtS  AND  BoWLINt;  GRKKNS.      EVKRV   FOkM  <JY   AMI  SKMHNl. 

"A     PALACE     OF     HEALTH     AND     PLEASURE." 

A.    M.  THEIM.  Ow.NEK  AND  MaNA(;er.  also  of 

THE     WINDSOR     HOTEL, 

ratronised  by  Koya'ty.  The  Sliahzada.  ihe  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  the 
hlite  from  ever)  where.     Higli  class  Cuisine.     I'assenjier  Elevator.     Moderate  Charges. 


600  New  £12  Cycles  for  Sale,     6REAT 

£5  Sfi.  CsahOnlv.  Carriaf;e  paid. 
Sent  l>efore  payment.  Free  Wheela, 
Plated  Kims,  Hlra  Brakes.  Tyrea : 
Dunlop  and  Clincher  trlncipie.— 
Write.  FHEDEUICK  GKOllGE 
POTTER.  Cycle  U.  re  ant,  Norwich. 


SALE 


MQWQN 


BETHNAL   GREEN   FREE   LIBRARY,  E. 

Fotinilril   ISia.  ninl  Siiiiitorteri  Knilrelu  by    lohiiitnry 
itoiialloiiH,  fllibKrrlptloHn,  axel  iji-yarirH. 

Patron:    HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KINa 

Object:  TO  BRIGHTEN   THE   LIVES  OF  THE  POOR  MEN. 

WOMEN,   AND    CHILDREN    OF    EAST    LONDON. 

FUNDS    URGENTLY    NEEDED. 

Treasurer:   F.  A    BEVAN,  Esq..  54.  lombarti  Street,  E.G. 
Bankers  :    Meisrs.    BARCLAY    &    CO..   Limited,    S4,   Lombard  Street    E  C 
Address  :  O.  F.  HILCKEN.  Sett.,  Free  Library,  near  Bethnal  Green  June    E' 


New  Work  by  Dr.  Greville  Macdonald. 

NOW   READY. 
With  Illusti.itions.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 


The  Religious  Sense 

in  its 

Scientific  Aspect. 

By  GREVILLE    MACDONALD.   M.D. 

1.  The  Relig'ion  of  Service. 

2.  The  Religion  of  Renunciation. 

3.  The  Religion  of  Freedom. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Patemo.ter  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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jlsbuille  ColledCt  l>arrodate. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GKOUNDS    OF    30  ACRES. 

It    has    also    a    Qymnasium,    a    Sanatorium,    and   a    Chemical   Laboratory.       All    the 

rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary  Schools 
recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDALJWESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  Iht  Socitly  oj  Fritnds,  1(98. 

Well-equipped   Boarding-School    for 
Boys  of  all  Dencminations. 

Headmaster:  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gvmnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  AVorkshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Lipht.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  j.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,I).D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  U.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford;  C.  L. Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


^e«en3aff  eoffcge,  ^faffe. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

JPiif/    Siodertt    Mtitproventoitt*. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,    ai  d 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

SMEBBEAR,     NORTH     DEVON. 

<5opnnor:       REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

■fccaMnastcr : 
T.  RUDDLE,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  I^ublic  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  Gymnasium. 
Healthy  Situation.  Plavgrounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  first  quality,  and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  OulseaS  per  yar. 
Music  the  only  extra.  lUus'.ruied  Pro- 
spec/us  Oil  apfilkatiofi  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
begin  April  2j  and  August  27  respec- 
liveiy.   1 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


prist's  College,  Slacklieatli,  5.E. 


principal :    Rev. 


F.  W,  AVELING,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

IRcsifcnt  n).istcrs : 
H.  PERRETT,  B.A.  (Lend.),  Draw- 
ing and  Singing. 

F.  SELLICKS,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 
C.  FERGUSON,  M.A.  (Victoria). 

G.  DENT,  Inter.B.A.   (Lond.) 
E.  HOLVOAKE,  B.A.,  Inter.B.Sc. 

(Lond.)  (Science). 
FRAULEIN  KAYSING  (Diplomee), 
Piano. 


Uisitimj  'Ccacbcrs : 
A.  RHODES,  R.A.M.         I        S.  BANKART,  R.A.M.        I 

(Organ.)  \  {yioliii.) 

Special  attention  to  Modern  Languages  and  Science.     Home  Comforts. 


P.  BURNETT,  R.A.M. 

(  Vio/onceilo.) 
Public  School  Training. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 


.  I.1,.M.,  II. SC. 


/S   A    /i/GH-CL.4SS  PCBIJC  SCHOOL. 
Representatives  of  ihe  Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions,  tl^e 
Synod  of  ti.e  Presbyierian  Church  of  England,  and  the  Lieneral 
As^emb^y  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  of  Wales,  con- 
stitute a  large  p  rtion  of  tlie  Governing  Body. 
LNCLLSIVE  BuAKDKkS'   FKJ-S  from  33  GNS.  A   \  E.'VR. 
Prospectus  oh  affiliation. 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . .  ^1 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 

COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 

tet,    Hoyal    I'avaitr, 

Eamtbourne. 
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THE    PRACTICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 

(New  Series.) 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 

MESSRS.  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON  have  recently  concluded  arrangements  to  take  over 
THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  and  to  issue  it  in  an  entirely  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
form  and  style  in  the  early  autumn.  The  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  will  in  future  edit  the  journal. 
Each  issue  will  form  a  complete  work  of  permanent  value  and  practical  interest,  illustrated  in  a  manner 
not  hitherto  attempted  in  photographic  literature,  while  the  size  of  the  magazine  will  enable  it  to  be 
conveniently  placed  on  the  bookshelf  for  the  purposes  of  future  reference. 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  and  importance  of  the  new  series  of  The  Practical  Photographer 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  first  number  will  contain  contributions  from  A.  Horsley 
Hinton,  W.  Thomas,  F.R.P.S.,  Chapman  Jones,  F.LC,  F.C.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  Dr.  Grindrod,  John  A. 
Hodges,  F.R.P.S.,  C.  Winthrop  Somerville,  F.R.P.S.,   Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A.,  etc. 

The  Junior  Salon  of  "The  Practical  Photographer. " 

Judges : 

SIR   H.  TRUEMAN  WOOD,   M.A.,   F.R.P.S.  G.   A.   STOREY,  A.R.A. 

REV.   F.   C.  LAMBERT,   M.A. 

If  you  are  a  photographer  you  ought  to  compete  for  the  Medals  and  Diplomas  of  Merit 
awarded  in  the  Junior  Salon  of  THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER  (New  Series). 
The  latest  date  for  receiving  prints  is  September   1st.      Write   for   full    particulars   to  — 

"  The  Junior  Salon,"  HODDER  &  STOUQHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON. 
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The  BEST  PRocirti 
For  ALcSEasoKSA  Climate^ 


SOLD  BY  ALL 
UPTODATC  OCALEHS. 


OCEANIC 

THE  UP  TO   DATE 

HALF  GUINEA 

'  BRITISH  BOOT 

STYLISH  ~  DAINTY  ASH  mAHII  SEC  m  SJAMf 

DURtiLE  -  COMFORTAILE    '^tX-MWiiiam  imriicr 


UPTO'DATE 


u 


POLISH 


Guaranteed  free  from  Acid. 

Produces   quickly  a  lasting 

brilliancy. 

Manufacturers — 

THE 

"MATCHLESS"   METAL 

POLISH  CO.,  Ltd., 

LIVERPOOL. 


m 


Sustains  Fifty  Years'  Reputation.     .     . 


Rich      5oft.     Silky  and  Elastic 

Uusurpassed  for  Durability 

Unequalled  for  Tropical  and  Colonial  Use. 


-^.-'Sk- V 


Vl^,.W:'F0R5YTH 


Lijnt'i 


Samples  and  ///uatra(ed  Price  list  f^st  Fri 


THE  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE 


4711 


39 


Has  been  manufactured  at  Cologne  by  the  renowned  firm  of 
Ferd.  Muhlens  since  the  year  1792.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
all  Chemists  and  is  distinguished  from  inferior  productions 
by  tCs  bluo  and  gold  label.  It  is  the  best,  most  lasting,  most 
refreshing  and  invigorating. 

r>ON'T    FORGET 


mi 


THE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE 
TO  ASK  FOR  IS 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  IN  BOTTLES  AT  1/-,  S/-,  3/6,  4/8,  6/6,  etc. 

MUHLENS'     4711     DEPOT, 

62,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

{//  ordered  direct  3d,  extra  for  postage.) 
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NOTICES 

/I//  lomiminicalions  in/ended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Thb  British  Monthly,  27,  Palemoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  ivill  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  retui  n  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  hut  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  Auc.ust  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  by  Aucust  i  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  August  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


THE  September  number  of  The  British  Monthly 
will  be  published  on  August  20,  and  will  contain 
several  bright  and  in- 
teresting features.  Per- 
haps the  most  important 
will  bu  a  finely  illustrated 
article  dealing  with  the 
great  Mission  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist 
Church  in  Southeast 
London,  and  the  career 
of  its  founder,  the  Rev. 
J.  Flanagan,  under  the 
guidance  of  whom  the 
work  has  proved  so 
triumphant  a  success. 
Mr.  Flanagan's  life-story 
is  most  remarkable, 
and  will,  we  feel  sure, 
be  read  with  both 
pleasure  and  profit  by 
our  readers.  The 
September  number  will 
also  contain  an  article 
on  Dr.  MacGregor  and 
his  celebrated  ministry 
of  St.  Cuthbert's 
Church,  Edinburgh. 
Much  fresh  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  career 
of  this  far-famed  Scottish 
preacher.  The  sketch 
will  lie  greatly  enhanced 
by  an  excellent  set 
of  portraits,  several  of 
them  entirely  unknown 
to  the  general  public. 


Photo  by  G.  R.  Morton,  NevxastU^OH'Tyne 

REV.  T.   H.   HUNT 
Thk  New  Prpsidknt  of  the  ^mmitivcIMethodist  Cof  itKOnN 


The  new  President  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Hankey  Hunt,  has  for  many  years 
occupied  a  commanding  position  in  his  denomination. 
He  was  born  at  Hatton,  near  Runcorn,  in  Cheshire, 
sixty-one  years  ago,  and  became  a  local  preacher  when 
he  was  seventeen.  Entering  the  ministry  in  his  twentieth 
year,  he  has  since  laboured  in  many  of  the  most  important 
circuits  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  districts.  At 
present  he  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Liverpool 
Fourth  Circuit.  For  five  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Sunday  School  Department,  and  for  seven  years  has  been 
engaged  in  organising  the  temperance  societies  of  his 
Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Forty  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  a  member  also  of 
the  National  Temperance  Federation.  For  twenty  years 
he  has  edited  The  Primitive  Methodist  World,  and  his 
recently  published  volume  on  "The  Liquor  Problem, 
And  How  to  Solve  It,"  is  a  concise,  well-arranged, 
and  admirable  manual  for  temperance  workers.  He  is 
a  progressive  educationalist,  a  leader  of  the  Free 
Churches,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a   brilliant  platform 

orator.  He  was  pro- 
posed for  the  chair  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist 
Conference  by  the  Rev. 
James  Travis,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  National 
Free  Church  Council, 
and,  like  Mr.  Travis, 
is  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Passive  Resist- 
ance Movement.  For 
fifty  years  he  has  l)een 
a  total  abstainer,  and  he 
is  also  a  non-smoker. 
His  wife  is  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Ant- 
liff,  who  was  President 
of  the  Conference  in 
1863  and  1865.  Our 
illustration  shows  him 
seated  in  the  presidential 
chair. 


There  is  no  more 
loyal  Congregationalist 
in  England  than  Alder- 
man Wyclifle  Wilson, 
who  is  senior  deacon 
at  Nether  Chapel,  Nor- 
folk Street,  and  whose 
term  of  office  as  Lord 
Mayor  of  Sheffield  has 
been  such  a  conspicuous 
success.      His    younger 
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daughter,  Miss 
Rosalie  Wilson,  has 
taken  an  active  part 
in  the  life  of  the 
congregation  and  in 
the  charitable  work 
of  the  city.  At  her 
marriage  with  the 
Rev.  Frederick 
William  Walker,  of 
the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  in  New 
Guinea,  several 
members  of  the  Cor- 
poration were  pre- 
sent, and  the  wedding 
gifts  included  useful 

and  beautiful  articles  from  the  members  of  the  City  Council; 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  whose  Cottage  Homes  Miss 
Wilson  took  a  deep  interest,  presented  her  with  a  tea  and 
coffee  service  in  a  handsome  case ;  the  members  of  the 
Sheffield  Y.W.C.A.  gave  a  portable  organ,  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walker  will  find  useful  in  their  far-off  mission  home. 
They  are  to  superintend  the  stations  in  New  Guinea  which 
were  established  by  the  heroic  James  Chalmers.  The 
interest  which  the  marriage  aroused  in  Sheffield  was  very 
evident.  Long  before  the  time  of  the  ceremony  Nether 
Chapel,  which  holds  twelve  hundred,  was  crowded  to  the 
doors.  At  the  reception,  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress  in  the  Town  Hall,  many  hundreds  were 
present.  The  bride  is  admirably  fitted  for  a  missionary,  as 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  and  has  even 
addressed  gatherings  in  country  villages  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  chapel.  Another  of  Alderman  Wycliffe  Wilson's 
daughters  is  a  doctor.  The  Wycliffe  Wilsons  are  closely 
related  to  the  Pye-Smiths,  who  have  also  done  so  much 
for  Concfregationalism. 


The  town  of 
Gubbi  is  lifted  out 
of  the  comtnonplace 
by  its  association 
with  the  names  of 
Thomas  Hodson 
and  William  Arthur, 
pioneers  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  in 
the  Mysore  State, 
South  India.  William 
Arthur's  "Mission 
to  the  Mysore," 
recently  republished, 
keeps     his    memory 

Photo  by  Henderson,  ■i2g,Glossop  street,  Sheffield  U'    J        C 

MRS.  WALKER  (MISS  ROS.A.LIE  WILSON)      g^cen.      1  WO-thirdS  Of 

a  century  have  rolled 
away  since  he  prayed,  on  his  arrival  at  the  first  Gubbi 
Mission  House,  for  mercies  that  would  crown  the  future. 
This  building,  after  long  occupancy  by  native  Christians, 
has  fallen  into  decay.  It  forms  the  background  of  the 
photograph  of  the  Christian  community,  the  single  European 
among  them  being  the  missionary  now  in  charge.  Christian 
worship  is  at  present  conducted  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
more  recent  Mission  House,  which  is  approached  by  an 
avenue  of  stately  banyan  trees.  The  members  of  William 
Arthur's  family  in  England  have  recently  given  a  handsome 
sum  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  church  on  the  scene  of 
this  missionary's  former  ministry.  It  is  sixty-five  years  since 
the  first  seeds  were  sown  on  this  hard  soil.  After  long 
waiting,  there  is  a  good  hope  of  a  rich  harvest,  which 
will  be  as  the  rice  grain,  cast  upon  the  waters,  to  be  seen, 
after  many  days,  in  ripened  ear.  William  Arthur's  dying 
message  is  at  once  an  experience  and  a  prophecy  :  "  The 
Lord  crowneth  the  year  with  His  goodness." 

We   have   pleasure   in    reproducing   a    portrait    of   the 
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Rev.  W.  Kingscote  Greenland, 
minister  of  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  Shanklin,  Isle  of 
Wight,  whose  new  novel, 
"The  Seekers,"  has  been 
most  favourably  received,  and 
is  regarded  as  the  book  of 
the  hour  in  Methodism.  Mr. 
Greenland  (W.  Scott  King), 
as  readers  of  The  British 
Monthly  do  not  require  to 
be  told,  is  one  of  our  regular 
and  most  valued  contributors. 
In  addition  to  "The  Seekers," 
Mr.  Greenland  is  the  author  of 
that  delightful  story  "Behind 
the  Granite  Gateway." 

The  Rev.  James  John- 
ston, senior  minister  of  St. 
James's  United  Free  Church, 
Glasgow,  recently  celebrated 
his  ministerial  jubilee.  The 
congregational  social  meeting 


Principal  Forsyth  raised 
an  interesting  point  at  the 
hundredth  annual  meeting 
of  Hackney  College.  Since 
he  came  to  Hampstead,  he 
said,  he  had  discovered  the 
enormous  loss  to  a  student 
for  the  ministry  of  having 
been  obliged  to  spend  the 
best  years  of  his  teens  in 
business.  How  much  easier 
it  would  be  if  more  men 
were  carried  straight  on  to 
the  college  from  school  and 
from  the  university  !  A  cor- 
respondent wonders  whether 
the  loss  is  really  so  great  in 
the  long  run.  The  preaching 
of  the  ministers  who  know 
from  personal  experience  what 
are  the  trials  of  the  shop  or 
the  office  frequently  appeals 
more  strongly  than  any 
other  to  business  men.     For 

at    which    the    presentations  instance,    there    is   no    doubt 

were   made   was   of   a   most   enjoyable   description,    there     that   the  Rev.  F.   B.   Meyer   owes  much  of  his  influence 

being  a  large   attendance  of  members   and  friends.     Mr.      over  city  clerks  and  workers  generally  to  the  lessons  he 

Johnston     received     congratulatory     addresses    from    the      learned  when  "I  was  in  the  tea  trade  in  Billiter  Square." 

London  Presbytery,  from  the  Free  Church  ministers  in   St.  >*»  -8»»^-~ 

I.eonard's-on-Sea,  where  he  has  been  residing   for  several 

years,  and   from    his   old  congregation    in    Glasgow.     Mr. 

Johnston  was  ordained   by  the  Manchester  Presbytery  in 

1853  as  a  missionary  to  China.     After  four  years'  service 

there  his   health  broke   down,  and   he  had   to  undertake 

work  at  home.     In  1857  he  succeeded  Dr.  David  Brown, 

who  was  called  to  a  chair  in  Aberdeen  Free  College.     After 

twenty  years'  work  in  Glasgow  Mr.  Johnston  had  to  retire, 


REV.  W.    kingscote  GREENLAND  (W.  SCOTT  KING) 


The  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Horne  closed  his  thirteen 
years'  ministry  at  Kensington  on  the  last  Sunday  of  June. 
A  very  large  congregation  was  present  at  Allen  Street 
Chapel.  Mr.  Horne  made  a  touching  reference  to  his 
distinguished  predecessors,  and,  looking  back  to  his  settle- 
ment, recalled  the  names  of  Henry  Richard,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  welcome  him  ;  J.  A.  Draper,  the  noted 
Temperance  advocate ;  and  Thomas  Walker,  one  of  the 
owing  to  ill  health.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  he  has  been  editors  of  the  Daily  Nnvs.  There  was  no  title  or  honour, 
able  to  do  good  service  to  the  foreign  mission  enterprise,      he   said,   that   these   men   cared   to  win,    save    that   men 


Two  of  his 
daughters  are 
at  present 
engaged  in 
foreign  mi.ssion 
work,  and  one 
of  his  sons  is  a 
probationer  of 
the  English 
Presbyterian 
Church.  \\c 
have  placi  ' 
side  by  side  the 
photograph  of 
Mr.  Johnston 
taken  on  his 
being  ordained 
fifty  years  ago 
with  one  taken 
in  Glasgow  on 
the  celebration 
of  his  jubilee 
there  in  June. 
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should  take 
knowledge  of 
them  that  they 
had  been  with 
Jesus.  Mr. 
Horne  a  p- 
pealed  to  his 
friends  not  to 
let  the  tradi- 
tions of  Allen 
Street  decline. 
;  "Do  not  be 
ashamed  to  be 
unfashionable 
or  to  be  in 
earnest.  The 
motto  of  the 
Church  ought 
to  be  ^Noblesse 
oblige.'"  At  a 
social  meeting 
in  Kensington 
Town     Hall, 
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WESLEY   MEMORIAL   CHURCH,   EPVVORTH 

Where    the    recent    Bicentenary    Celebrations   took    place 

held  on  Jane  30,  Mr.  Gurney  Salter,  Secretary  of  the 
Church,  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Home's 
ministry,  and  announced  that,  as  a  permanent  memorial, 
the  congregation  wished  to  present  him  with  his  portrait, 
to  be  painted  in  oils  by  Mr.  Hugh  Riviere.  This  young 
artist  is  a  son  of  Mr.  Briton  Riviere,  R.A.,  and  is  about 
Mr.  Home's  age.  Like  his  distinguished  father,  he 
began  work  as  an  artist  in  his  boyhood,  and  is  already 
well  known  as  an  exhibitor. 


In  view  of  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the  Sunday 
School  Union,  which  have  just  passed  off  so  successfully, 
there  is  peculiar  appropriateness  in  reproducing  the  cottage 
in  St.  Katherine  Street,  Gloucester,  where  in  1780  Robert 
Raikes  held  his  first  Sunday  school.  It  is  customary  to 
speak  of  Raikes  as  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools,  but 
this  is  not  strictly  accurate.  There  are  several  claimants 
for  the  honour,  one  being  a  Scotsman.  In  the  church 
of  Brechin  there  is  a  monument  which  records  that  to 
one  Blair,  a  former  minister  of  the  parish,  belongs  the 
honour  of  instituting  Sunday  schools,  he  having  com- 
menced one  in  Brechin  several  years  before  any  were 
opened  in  England  by  Raikes.  Moreover,  the  idea  of 
teaching  children  on  Sundays  was  in  being  long  before 
Raikes's  day,  for  it  occurred  to  a  Roman  cardinal  so  far 
back  as  the  sixteenth  century.  What  Raikes  really  did 
was  to  draw  public  attention,  principally  through  the 
columns  of  the  Gloucester  Jourtial,  of  which  he  was  pro- 
prietor and  editor,  to  tlie  utility  of  Sunday  schools  in  the 
moral  upbringing  of  children,  and  thus  to  give  an  impetus 
to  a  movement  which  since  his  day  has  grown  to  such 
gigantic  dimensions.  Raikes  was,  therefore,  the  promoter, 
rather  than  the  founder,  of  Sunday  schools.  The  move- 
ment spread  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Six  years  after 
Raikes  founded  his  Sunday  school  in  the  Gloucester 
cottage,  two  hundred  thousand  children  were  being  taught 
in  England,  and  Wesley  in  1784  mentioned  in  his 
Journal    that    he    found     Sunday    schools    springing    up 


wherever  he  went.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  not  generally 
known  that  Sunday-school  teachers  were  at  the  start 
of  the  movement  generally  paid.  In  Gloucester,  for 
instance,  they  received  remuneration  down  to  1810, 
when  difficulties  arose  about  their  maintenance.  The 
dispute,  however,  was  settled  by  some  young  men  re- 
solving to  carry  on  the  schools  gratuitously.  One  of 
Raikes's  admirers  was  no  less  a  person  than  Adam 
Smith,  the  author  of  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  who 
declared  that  no  plan  more  simple  and  effective  lor  the 
improvement  of  manners  had  been  devised  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  Centenary  programme  was  the  address  of  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer  at  the  Scholars'  Service  in  St.  James's  Hall. 
Mr.  Meyer's  words  to  the  children  at  Christ  Church,  West- 
minster Bridge  Road,  on  Sunday  mornings  are  always  most 
attractive,  and  he  is  greatly  beloved  by  the  young  folk 
among  the  congregation.  At  St.  James's  Hall  he  fairly 
captured  the  hearts  of  his  little  hearers.  They  were 
greatly  amused  by  his  idea  of  sleeping  backwards  and 
waking  next  morning  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  order  to 
realise  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  time 
of  Robert  Raikes.  The  most  delightful  point  of  all  was 
reached,  however,  when,  after  carefully  unwrapping  a 
mysterious  parcel,  he  produced  a  silver  salt-cellar,  which 
he  used  as  an  illustration  of  a  Sunday  school.  He 
called  the  children  "  you  little  bits  of  salt,"  and  told 
them  how  to  behave  so  that  when  sprinkled  all  over 
the  world  they  might  keep  it  from  getting  bad.  Mr. 
Meyer  produced  a  couple  of  candles  to  illustrate  his 
next  point.  One  of  them  he  lighted,  but  the  other 
would  not  burn,  for  the  very'  good  reason  that  he  had 
dipped  it  in  water.  This  unsatisfactory  candle,  he  said, 
was  like  the  scholar  whose  mind  was  so  full  of  play,  or 
the  first  smoke,  or  something  silly  or  evil,  when  he  came 
on  Sunday  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  benefit  by 
the  teaching. 


THE   COTTAGE   WHERE   RAIKES   HELD   HIS    FIRST 
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Among  the  band  of  noble  missionaries  who  have  led 
lives  of  heroic  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  for  Christ's  sake, 
there  has  l)een  none  greater  than  "  Fiji "  I^inghani,  who 
has  just  passed  to  his  rest.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
Glasgow  University,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  William  Mac- 
gregor,  who  had  witnessed  his  work  in  Fiji,  conferred  upon 
this  venerable  missionary  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  ; 
and  now  comes  the  sad  news  that  his  earthly  pilgrimage  is 
ended.  Dr.  Langham's  labours  recall  those  of  another 
patriarchal  hero  of  the  South  Seas,  happily  still  with  us — 
Dr.  John  G.  Paton,  of  New  Hebrides.  Both  missionaries 
had  much  in  common.  Dr.  Paton's  characteristics — 
unquenchable  hope,  a 
courage  which  knows  not 
fear,  and  a  joy  in  the 
performance  of  Christian 
service  in  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth,  which  only 
intensifies  as  the  evening 
of  life  approaches  and 
the  shadows  lengthen — 
shone  with  equal  lustre 
in  Dr.  Langham.  Born 
in  Tasmania,  he  very 
early  came  to  the  con- 
viction that  his  life-work 
was  to  be  out  on  the 
mission-field.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  by  the 
Australian  Conference  as 
a  missionary  to  Fiji;  and 
there  he  laboured  for 
forty  years,  sailing  from 
island  to  island  in  canoes 
and  small  boats,  inspect- 
ing the  day  schools  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  islanders.  As  the  re- 
sult of  his  untiring  energy, 
native  churches  and 
schools  sprang  up  every- 
where, until  now  the 
whole  group  of  islands 
has  become  Christian.  riwu  by  11:  a.  riwmas,  HnsHngs 

^_. .  THE  L.\TE  1)R     L.\NGH.^M, 

Dr.  Langham  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  revising 
the  Fijian  Scriptures,  which  were  first  translated  and 
published  in  the  native  language  in  1865— an  event  which 
caused  a  great  stir  among  the  Fijians,  as  would  appear 
from  a  letter  which  Mr.  Langham  wrote  at  the  time  : 
"  How  the  natives  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  the  complete 
Bible  !  I  was  greatly  excited,  and  ran  with  a  copy  to 
the  King's  hou.se,  followed  by  a  troop  of  people,  who 
shouted,  '  Look  at  it ! — look  at  it ! '  "  As  showing  the 
colossal  nature  of  the  task  of  revision,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  more  than  forty  thousand  alterations  were 
made,  many  of  them  minute.  Dr.  Langham^  who  was 
ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Langham,  an  expert  in  the  language, 
and  their  adopted  daughter,  born  and  educated  in  Fiji, 
regarded  the  revision  of  the  Fijian  Bible  as  the  crowning 
work  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  and  great  was  the  joy 
that  filled  his  soul  when   the  work  was  completed.     His 


labour  has   not   been   in  vain,  as   the   revised    Bible    has 
been  received  with  profound  gratitude  by  the  islanders. 

Dr.  Samuel  Smith,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  whose 
presence  at  Westminster  Chapel  during  the  month  of  June 
attracted  such  unusually  large  congregations,  is  now  travel- 
ling in  Germany.  Before  leaving  London,  he  was  careful 
not  to  indicate  by  any  public  remark  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  attracted  by  the  opportunity  of  Westminster.  On 
his  last  Sunday  morning  he  thanked  the  congregation  for 
letters  received  and  kindly  appreciation  "expressed.  His 
own  people  at  St.  Paul  are  most  anxious  for  him  to  return 

as  he  has  built  up  in 
that  city  a  strong  and 
powerful  Church. 

The  American  papers 
for  the  last  month  have 
been  full  of  accounts  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  visit. 
The  minister  of  the  City 
Temple  has  gained  in- 
numerable friends  in  the 
United  States,  and  has 
addressed  immense  audi- 
ences. Before  leaving 
England  he  said  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  return 
with  the  D.D.  degree, 
but  the  newspapers  have 
already  conferred  it  upon 
him.  "Dr.  Reginald  J. 
Campbell "  has  been  the 
favourite  name  for  him, 
and  that  is  the  inscription 
placed  below  the  New- 
York  Evening  JournaFs 
three-quarter  length  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  appears  in  a  tall 
hat  and  large  great-coat. 
Mr.  Campbell  has,  from 
the  first,  been  very  in- 
dependent with  regard 
to  his  programme.  He 
refused  to  be  dictated  to,  and  definitely  declined  to  speak 
at  Yale  College.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  addressing 
a  ministers'  meeting,  there  was  a  crush  at  the  doors, 
and  he  was  interrupted  by  the  disorder.  He  stopped 
in  his  address,  and  remarked  that  it  had  always  been  his 
experience  that  the  worst-behaved  crowds  were  those  in 
which  ministers  predominated. 

Aberystwyth  has  again  been  chosen  for  the  summer 
gatherings  of  the  British  Chautauqua,  and  from  July  29 
to  August  26  the  charming  Mid-Wales  town  will  lie 
the  headquarters  of  the  committee.  A  very  attractive 
programme  has  been  arranged.  Amongst  those  who  will 
take  part  are  Dr.  McClure,  Headmaster  of  Mill  Hill 
School,  Dr.  Agar  Beet,  Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  Rev.  C.  H. 
Kelly,  and  Dr.  Lorimer.  As  in  former  years,  the  excursions 
will  form  a  strong  feature  of  the  programme. 


The   Famous  Fijian   Missionary 
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REV.   W.  HOOKINS 
New  President  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 

The  Rev.  William  Hookins,  the  new  President  of 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  is  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  St.  Mark's  College  Schools, 
where  he  was  made  a  chorister  and  took  part  in  the 
daily  Episcopalian  service.  He  did  not,  however,  sever 
his  connection  with  Methodism.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  successful  local  preacher,  after  which,  in  1869,  he 
became  a  student  at  Ranmoor  College.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-six  he  was  welcomed  into  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion  ministry,  and  for  thirty-two  years  Mr.  Hoskins 
has  been  a  popular  and  successful  minister,  beloved  by 
the  people  among  whom  he  has  laboured,  and  not  less 
by  the  Connexion  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Hookins's  present 
sphere  is  at  Leeds. 

To  Amateur  Photographers 
Prizes  of  a  Guinea  and  Half  a  Guinea 

We  again  offer  monthly  prizes  of  One  Guinea  and 
Half  a  Guinea  for  the  best  amateur  photograph 
illustrating  religious  life  and  work.  Each  photograph  must 
be  accompanied  by  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  words, 
giving  particulars  as  to  the  picture.  For  the  copyright 
of  all  photographs  used,  in  addition  to  the  prize  photo- 
graphs. Five  Shillings  will  be  paid.  All  photographs 
must  bear  on  the  back  the  full  name  and  address  of 
the  sender.  Photographs  must  reach  us  by  August  i, 
Address,  "Photographic  Editor,"  BRiriSH  Monthly  Office, 
27,  I'aternoster  Row,  London. 


Bv  the  death,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  of  the  Rev. 
William  Burt  Pope,  D.D.,  the  Wesleyan  Church  has  been 
called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  ripe  scholar,  a  brilliant 
theologian,  and  a  great  and  good  man.  Ur.  Pope  did 
not  win  his  high  reputation  in  the  pulpit,  for  his  preaching 
was  not  of  the  popular  order,  nor  in  the  arena  of  eccle- 


siastical controversy,  for  which  he  cared  little,  but  as  one 
who  brought  to  bear  upon  the  deepest  questions  in  theology 
a  singularly  keen  and  penetrating  intellect.  For  nearly  half 
a  century  Dr.  Pope  lived  a  strenuous  intellectual  life,  and 
if  he  was  not  known  to  the  generality  of  Methodist  people 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,  it  was  simply  because  he  pre- 
ferred the  quiet,  unobtrusive  life  of  the  student,  "  voyaging 
through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone."  He  was  never 
happier  than  when  in  the  study  surrounded  by  his  books. 
Born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1822,  he  was  brought  to  England 
by  his  parents  while  yet  an  infant.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  at  Plymouth,  and  there  he  came  under  the  best 
Methodist  influences.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  under 
Dr.  Hannah,  and  with  that  famous  Wesleyan  teacher  he 
eiver  remained  on  the  warmest  terms  of  personal  intimacy. 
In  1841  he  received  his  first  appointment  as  a  circuit 
minister,  and  it  was  during  those  early  years  that  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  vast  learning.  It  was  at  that  time, 
also,  that  he  made  his  first  contributions  to  The  London 
Quarterly  jReview,  which  he  afterwards  was  to  edit  so 
ably  for  many  years.  In  1867  he  succeeded  Dr.  Hannah 
in  the  theological  chair  of  Didsbury  College,  and  for 
nineteen  years  he  filled  it  with  a  brilliancy  which  was 
recognised  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  Church. 
Dr.  Pope's  Fernley  Lecture  on  "The  Person  of  Christ " 
received,  for  instance,  the  warm  admiration  of  the  late 
Bishop  Westcott.  Dr.  Pope  was  President  of  the  Con- 
ference which  met  at  Bristol  in   1877. 

We  give  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Smith, 
who  has  earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  man  to 
be  prosecuted  in  the  passive  resistance  struggle  against 
the  Education  Act.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  farmer  near  Belper, 
Derbyshire,  and  is  described  as  a  fine  specimen  of  a  sturdy 
Nonconformist,  whose  countenance  expresses  honesty, 
candour,  and  conscientiousness. 


J'hoio  by  /.  /..  Hart,  Ashbourne 
THOMAS  CHARLES  SMITH,   OF  ASHLEYHAV,   WIRKSWORTH 
The  First  "Passive  Rksister" 
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Bad  Reasons  for  Worship* 

BY    THE    LATE   DR.   PARKER 

/  will  sacrifice  to  them,  that  they  may  help  me. — 2  Chron.  xxviii.  23. 


1~*HIS  is  the  foolish  speech  of  Ahaz,  son  of  a  good  man. 
"  I  will  sacrifice  unto  any  god  from  whom  I  can  get 
anything."  This  was  the  mad  speech  of  Ahaz,  who  had  a 
praying  father.  You  never  know  what  the  boys  will  do  ; 
they  may  sell  your  altar  for  gold.  When  Ahaz  saw  that  the 
gods  of  the  king  of  Syria  helped  his  people,  he  said  he 
would  become  like  them  ;  he  would  go  over  to  that  religion. 
He  was  determined  to  be  religious  ;  he  must  have  a  cloak 
of  some  kind.  "  Now,"  said  Ahaz,  "  if  any  god  in  the  whole 
universe  will  help  me,  he  shall  have  my  patronage, 
be  his  name  what  it  may."  He  made  a  bid  to  the  gods. 
And  to  this  our  sons  may  come ;  nor  can  we  help  it ! 
We  are  not  to  blame  godly  fathers  for  ungodly  children 
in  all  cases.  There  is  mystery  behind  all  these  things 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  solve.  What  can  the  poor 
soul  do  but  do  its  best  and  leave  it  ?  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged, Jolham,  because  your  son  Ahaz  is  a  fool.  There 
is  no  key  yet  in  our  possession  that  can  unlock  the  whole 
conception  and  action  of  what  is  known  as  heredity.  God 
does  such  wondrous  things  along  that  line.  He  causes 
the  generations  to  intermingle  and  confuse  one  another; 
then  every  now  and  again  we  see  a  connecting  nerve 
organising  and  uniting  the  whole  action  of  misery ;  then  the 
great  fog  days  when  the  day  is  but  a  cloud.  We  see 
nothing ;  we  can  but  grope  our  way  and  ask  questions  of 
one  another  in  the  blinding  mist.  Then  suddenly  there 
comes  a  day  of  explanation  and  illumination,  and  for  the 
passing,  gleaming  moment  we  say,  "  All  is  clear;  the  Lord 
reigneth.  We  have  seen  the  pillars  of  His  throne  ;  and  the 
Lord  shall  yet  be  enthroned  in  all  hearts."  Is  the  speech 
of  Ahaz  dead  ?  Is  there  no  man  now  who  is  next-of-kin  to 
the  dead  monarch  ?  Are  there  no  persons  now  who  say, 
"  We  go  to  church,  to  chapel,  to  this  ceremony  or  to  that, 
because  we  can  get  more  out  of  it  than  out  of  anything 
else "  ?  I  wonder  if  that  is  so ;  if  I  myself  have  been 
caught  in  that  knavery.  If  you  go  to  the  one  hand,  you  will 
find  flowers  and  song  and  hilarity  and  good-fellowship ; 
if  you  go  to  the  other,  you  will  find  disappointment, 
bereavement,  discipline,  hard  tasks  of  all  kinds.  To 
which  side  shall  I  go?  If  I  can  permit  myself  to  ask 
the  question,  I  have  already  gone  to  the  wrong  side. 
There  are  some  questions  that  ought  not  to  be  asked  ;  they 
are  forbidden.  A  man  must  not  haggle  with  the  spirit  of 
discipline,  duty,  and  worthy  sacrifice.  It  must  never  come 
that  a  man  should  say,  "  Shall  I  take  this,  or  not  ?  I 
know  there  is  a  stain  of  blood  upon  it."  There  are  some 
questions,  I  repeat,  which  ought  not  to  be  asked.  It  is 
written  long,  long  ago,  "Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not 
the  unclean  thing."  That  is  a  policy  of  negation;  but 
negatives  may  by  multiplication  come  to  be  in  a  mysterious 
way  positives.  Some  of  us  can  only  work  on  the  negative 
side  at  present  because  we  are  so  weak.  We  think  a  great 
thing  has  been  done  if  we  say  "  No,"  and  in  reality  the  saying 
of  that  "  No  "  may  be  a  great  thing :  God  knows,  and  God  will 
account  for  it ;  He  will  not  forget  even  our  negative  attempts 
to  be  manly  and  good.  Why  will  He  not  ?  Because  He 
Himself  is  good,  so  good,  infinitely  good,  and  therefore  He 
would  seem  sometimes  to  impute  Himself  to  us.  A  great 
mystery  is  the  spiritual  universe  !     We  speak  theologically 


of  imputed  righteousness,  but  I  am  swallowed  up  in  the 
deeper  sea  when  I  think  of  God  imputing  Himself  to  me  as 
if  I  had  done  it.  This  mystery  runs  through  the  whole 
redeeming  action  of  Jesus  Christ.  Said  He,  "  Daughter, 
go  in  peace  ;  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whele  " — treating  the 
woman  as  if  she  had  worked  the  miracle.  "  Thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole."  He  does  not  ignore  the  Divine  ministry : 
He  only  sets  it  in  a  new  light ;  He  expresses  faith  as  God's 
gift.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  what  we  do  by  our  faith, 
God-given  and  God-inspired,  God  almost  traces  to  our- 
selves, as  if  we  had  begun  it,  conducted  it,  and  ended  it. 
This  is  the  mercy  of  God. 

Then  there  may  be  bad  reasons  for  doing  religious 
things.  "  I  will  sacrifice  to  them,  that  they  may  help  me." 
I  do  not  disguise  the  reason  :  I  want  what  help  I  can  get ; 
I  am  sore  driven  ;  and  if  there  is  any  god  in  any  star, 
whatsoever  his  name  may  be,  if  he  will  help  me  out  of 
this  war,  he  may  rely  upon  my  suffrages.  We  do  not  say 
that,  yet  we  may  do  so.  We  would  not  for  the  world 
choose  that  form  of  expression  ;  but  may  we  not  do  some 
things  without  putting  the  reasons  into  formal  language  ? 
Only  the  man  can  know  himself.  Whatever  you  do,  you 
cannot  tell  the  reason  of  it.  You  can  hint  at  it,  you  can 
give  some  broad  indication  of  your  purpose  ;  but  the  secret 
is  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  in  the  deep,  inmost  sanctuary 
of  motive  and  soul,  away  down  in  the  region  where  there 
are  no  words.  What  we  give  as  reasons  may  be  altogether 
mistakes  or  partial  readings  of  the  mystery  of  life.  It  is  so 
hard  to  live. 

The  bad  man  never  really  gets  what  he  plots  for.  Ahaz 
did  not  get  it.  If  you  read  verse  21  you  will  see  that. 
"  For  Ahaz  took  away  a  portion  out  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  out  of  the  house  of  the  king,  and  of  the  princes, 
and  gave  it  unto  the  king  of  Assyria";  and  then  he  said, 
"  Now,  what  is  your  answer?  "  Nothing — "  but  the  king  of 
Assyria  helped  him  not."  That  is  history ;  that  is  simple, 
plain  fact ;  that  is  the  story  of  your  own  experience.  You 
plot  knavishly,  irreligiously,  or  selfishly — call  it  by  what 
name  you  please  ;  but  you  never  get  from  the  devil  what  you 
pay  him  to  give  you.  Why?  Because  he  is  the  devil. 
You  cannot  change  his  nature ;  it  is  not  within  my  poor 
little  power  to  convert  the  devil.  I  can  protest  against 
him ;  I  can  show  him  what  I  would  do  if  I  could ;  and  I 
fail,  and  fail  every  day,  and  he  knows  it,  and  comes  to  seek 
me,  not  in  my  strength,  but  in  my  weakness.  When  I  am 
an  hungered,  he  says,  "Turn  the  stones  into  bread,  and 
don't  hunger  any  longer."  Kind  ?  Never ;  it  is  not  the  devil's 
desire  to  be  kind  or  to  speak  the  truth  or  to  be  genuine 
in  anything  but  devilry.  And  if  you  read  the  23rd  verse 
you  will  find  also  that  Ahaz  was  sacrificing  to  false  gods, 
and  he  would  take  up  any  kind  of  association  and  fellow- 
ship:  "  Only  get  me  out  of  this  trouble,  I  will  pay  you : 
deliver  me ;  put  my  name  down  in  your  list  of  devotees." 
What  was  the  upshot  of  it  all  ?  It  is  in  verse  23  :  "  But 
they  were  the  ruin  of  him."  It  is  always  dangerous  to  play 
with  fire.  If  you  go  into  anything  with  a  false  motive,  you 
will  be  ruined ;  but  if  you  repent  of  that  motive,  and  utterly 
search  your  heart  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  truly  want  to 
be  right  and  just,  you  will  be  brought  out  of  it  all  with  the 
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victory  of  God's  omnipotence.  Do  not  sacrifice  unto  the 
gods  of  Assyria  for  the  reason  that  you  want  them  to  help 
you.  If  you  think  they  are  true  gods,  worship  them ;  if 
you  are  going  over  to  the  Assyrian  altar  in  good  faith,  go  ; 
we  shall  see  you  back  again  in  due  time,  confessing  that 
the  cistern  you  hewed  out  to  yourself  was  a  broken  cistern 
that  could  hold  no  water. 

But  all  this  was  of  course  a  limited  action ;  Ahaz  alone 
was  injured.  Surely  a  man  has  a  right  to  injure  himself? 
My  answer  to  both  these  positions  is  an  emphatic  negative. 
A  man  cannot  confine  his  actions  to  himself.  No  man  has 
the  right  to  make  less  of  himself  There  is  no  right  of 
spiritual  amputation  ;  there  is  no  right  of  moral  dilapidation 
or  mutilation.  God  gives  us  something  to  begin  with,  not 
that  we  may  fritter  it  away,  but  that  we  may  increase, 
enlarge,  and  multiply  it.  In  what  relation  does  this  thought 
stand  to  the  text?  It  stands  in  direct  relation  to  verse  19  : 
"  For  the  Lord  brought  Judah  low  because  of  Ahaz  king  of 
Israel."  You  thought  Ahaz  might  do  what  he  liked  under 
his  own  crown.  He  could  not.  You  said,  "  Surely  a  man 
has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  ?  "  He  has  not. 
We  live  within'  lines  of  definition  and  demarcation.  God 
draws  the  moral  frontiers,  God  makes  the  map  of  the  soul. 
Here  is  Judah  brought  low  because  the  king  has  gone  over 
to  the  altar  of  Assyria.  That  is  an  extraordinary  thing. 
It  is  a  fact,  and  you  know  it ;  it  is  the  fact  of  this  day. 
When  the  head  of  the  house  does  wrong,  the  whole  house 
suffers  for  it,  is  brought  low  by  it ;  a  cold  and  killing  wind 
sweeps  through  the  bad  man's  house.  You  say  sometimes, 
"  The  drunkard  hurts  no  one  but  himself."  That  is  a  lie ; 
that  is  an  impossibility.  No  man  can  hurt  only  himself. 
You  cannot  catch  the  bacilli  that  are  in  the  air,  the  germs 
that  go  out  of  your  own  moral  habit ;  they  are  away,  and 
they  are  poisoning  other  people  —  through  the  nostril, 
through  the  throat,  through  the  soul  in  its  most  spiritual 
and  psychical  moods.  "  Have  I  not  a  right,"  says  the  man 
who  is  addicted  to  this  habit  or  that,  "  to  take  as  much  of 
this  liquor  as  I  please?"  You  have  not,  is  the  answer. 
"  May  I  not  swear  and  profane  God's  name  if  I  choose  to 
do  so?"  The  answer  is.  No.  The  oath  that  you  speak 
heedlessly  or  with  wantonness  and  profanity  falls  a  black 
smudge  on  your  child's  character.  It  is  hard  to  be  the 
good  son  of  a  profane  and  wanton  father :  the  child  is 
placed  under  too  heavy  a  burden ;  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  saddled  with  that  great  sorrow — the  sorrow  that  he 
has  first  to  get  rid  of  his  father  before  he  can  begin  to  be 
a  man.  The  son  ought  not  to  be  so  surcharged.  Give  the 
boy  a  fair  chance ;  be  noble,  simple,  pure-hearted,  charitable, 
and  then  you  give  your  boy  an  opportunity  of  being  really 
his  very  best  self.  But  think  of  it.  If  he  has  first  to  get 
rid  of  you  before  he  can  show  his  face  in  the  open  daylight, 
how  hard,  how  almost  impossible  to  live  !  Fathers,  leaders, 
think  of  these  things,  and  be  merciful. 

Sometimes  the  Lord  answers  prayer  in  a  way  that  appears 
to  be  cruel,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  true  way.  The  passage  upon 
which  I  am  founding  this  remark  is  to  the  effect,  "The 
Lord  gave  them  the  desire  of  their  hearts,  but  sent  leanness 
into  their  souls."  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  "  Is  that  not  a  poor  bar- 
gain in  which  a  man  lays  down  his  soul  and  gets  an  empty 
nothing  in  exchange  ?  You  who  are  bargain-makers,  you 
who  work  in  the  city,  consider  this  problem  :  may  you  not 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  your  advantages  ?  The  Lord  would 
seem  to  say  in  effect,  "  These  people  clamour  at  the  door 
of  Heaven  ;  they  beat  upon  it  importunately  ;  they  will  not  be 
denied.  There  is  but  one  way  of  educating  these  men,  and 
that  is  allowing  them  to  have  their  own  way  for  a  time,  but 


showing  them  that  what  is  given  with  one  hand  may  be 
taken  back  by  the  other."  There  is  no  cure  that  can  befall 
a  man  so  black,  tremendous,  disastrous,  as  that  his  soul 
should  be  starved.  "  Behold,  the  day  is  coming,  saith  the 
Lord,  when  I  shall  send  a  famine  upon  the  earth  ;  not  a 
famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
word  of  the  Lord."  We  do  not  know  what  the  sanctuary  is 
until  we  can  no  longer  go  to  it ;  to  be  shut  out  of  the 
sanctuary  is  isolation,  orphanage,  utterest  loneliness.  Yet 
who  thinks  about  it?  We  are  so  familiar  with  it  all ;  we  are 
so  surrounded  by  all  its  privileges,  and  almost  nauseated  by 
all  its  wealth  of  thought  and  of  sympathy  and  of  prayer, 
that  we  think  little  or  nothing  of  it ;  when  we  are  starved  for 
a  time  we  shall  begin  to  think  what  we  have  lost,  and  may- 
hap begin  to  pray.  Then  what  should  we  go  to  church  for  ? 
We  should  go  in  a  spirit  of  reverence,  that  we  may  develop 
the  noblest  and  best  aspects  of  character.  The  laughing 
man  builds  nothing.  If  his  laugh  be  but  a  very  small  part  of 
his  training,  it  is  permissible,  and  may  be  really  healthy  and 
good  ;  but  if  he  is  crying  out  all  the  while  from  mere 
frivolity  and  bubble,  he  will  go  down,  he  will  go  out,  he  will 
be  forgotten.  It  is  in  the  sanctuary  that  reverence  is 
trained,  developed,  sanctified.  Have  hope  of  any  man  who 
can  stop  before  a  great  sight,  and  wonder,  for  he  is  on  the 
way  to  prayer;  but  frivolity  kills  wonder,  selfishness  makes 
prayer  impossible,  selfishness  turns  prayer  into  mere  asking, 
solicitation,  begging.  It  is  a  species  of  spiritual  mendicancy  ; 
whereas  true  prayer  is  reverence,  communion,  sympathy 
with  all  things  sublime,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  like 
God  as  He  has  been  made  known  to  us  in  the  person  and 
priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  is  in  the  sanctuary  that  all  that  is  best  in  us  is 
strengthened.  Curious  enough  it  is  how  strengthening  in- 
fluence comes  to  us  whilst  we  tarry  waitingly  and  lovingly 
beside  the  true  altar.  We  cannot  tell  from  what  quarter  of 
the  service  the  real  good  may  come  ;  God  has  His  Own  way 
in  this  whirlwind  also.  Sometimes  the  poor  soul  is  awakened 
by  some  remembered  tune  or  hymn  or  psalm.  The  soul 
says,  "  It  is  thirty  years  since  I  heard  that  psalm.  I 
remember  where ;  I  recall  the  occasion.  My  father  was 
there ;  I  sat  near  my  mother.  It  was  in  an  old  and  poor 
place  of  a  church;  but  when  I  heard  that  tune  to  that 
psalm  I  went  right  back  thirty  years  and  more,  and  a 
ghostly  but  not  unfriendly  feeling  crept  over  my  heart." 
Sometimes  the  strengthening  influence  comes  from  the 
reading  of  the  Word  of  God.  A  verse  we  have  heard  a 
thousand  times  we  hear  again  in  a  new  music  or  in  a  new 
setting,  coming  upon  us  with  a  new  force.  It  is  read  with 
an  explanatory  emphasis ;  the  voice  was  a  commentary. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  prayer  that  helps  us  up  to  Heaven,  and 
sometimes  a  little  sentence  in  a  discourse  may  alight  upon 
us  like  a  descending  angel,  and  we  go  out  of  the  sanctuary 
wishing  we  could  have  been  longer  there,  for  we  were 
feeding  on  fat  things  and  drawing  strength  from  the  very 
heart  of  God. 

If  we  go  for  these  reasons  to  church  we  shall  not  go 
in  vain,  no  matter  what  church  it  is,  no  matter  who  the 
preacher  is,  no  matter  if  there  is  any  preacher  at  all.  The 
minister  is  not  essential  to  the  church.  Sometimes  he  is 
its  burden  and  its  drawback :  but  there  shall  be  found 
something  in  God's  holy  house  that  we  cannot  find  in  any 
other  house,  and  we  shall  return,  saying,  "  The  tabernacle 
of  God  is  with  men  upon  the  earth,  and  it  was  good  to  be 
there"  So  the  churches,  sanctuaries,  of  all  names  and 
denominations,  are  doing  good,  each  in  its  own  way.  The 
important  thing  is,  What  good  is  being  done  ?  Not  where  it 
is  being  done,  or  by  whom  it  is  being  done ;  but  is  the  good 
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itself  done  in  the  sense  of  administering  a  tonic  to  the  soul, 
and  a  tonic  that  does  not  want  another  tonic,  but  that  stirs 
the  best  appetites  of  the  spirit  of  the  man  and  calls  out 
his  desire  to  feed  on  the  Bread  of  Heaven,  the  Bread  of 
the  very  heart  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  We  cannot  live  upon 
tonics;  they  only  help  us  to  live.  "Take  this  tonic,"  they 
say.  For  what  purpose  ?  "  To  awaken  your  appetite,  to 
give  you  an  interest  in  the  very  training  of  your  own  physical 
system."  That  is  right.  The  counterpart  is  in  the  church 
and  in  all  spiritual  ministry.     Now  and  then  we  need  a 


fillip,  we  need  a  help,  a  tonic,  a  stimulus ;  and  we  shall 
know  that  the  stimulus  has  been  adapted  to  our  necessity 
when  we  cry  out  for  the  living  God.  And  having  heard  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  having  heard  Christ  say,  "  Except 
a  man  eat  My  Flesh  he  hath  no  life  in  him,"  we  say, 
"Lord,  give  us  Thy  Flesh  to  eat;  Lord,  give  us  the 
tftie  Bread  from  Heaven."  For  no  man  can  eat  that 
Bread  without  having  such  a  consciousness  of  access  of 
strength  that  he  must  go  out  and  spend  the  force  in 
doing  good  to  other  souls. 


A  Hope  Long  Deferred 

BY  EGLANTON  THORNE 


'"TpHE  whole  Bible  is  full  of  it,"  Grace  said  to  herself 
1  wearily  :  "  Only  believe,"  "  Wait  patiently,"  "  Have 
faith  in  God."  But  I  am  sick  of  believing,  weary  of  waiting. 
Truly  "  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick." 

It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  but  dusk  was  falling  in 
the  old  city  church  into  which  Grace  had  wandered.  She  was 
secretary  to  one  of  the  partners  in  a  well-known  city  firm  ;  but 
her  employer  was  going  out  of  town,  and  had  dismissed  her 
earlier  than  usual  to  day.  She  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
with  the  unwonted  freedom.  She  had  no  wish  to  hurry  back 
to  the  two  rooms  where  she  lived  solitary,  so  she  had  strayed 
into  the  church  with  a  vague  hope  that  there  she  might 
regain  the  faith  that  was  slipping  from  her. 

Grace  was  no  girl,  but  a  woman  of  thirty-four,  and  her  life 
was  shadowed  by  a  great  disappointment.  Yet  she  thought 
less  of  her  own  loss  than  of  the  pain  and  loneliness  which 
another  had  borne  so  patiently  during  many  years. 

The  time  was  long  past  in  which  Grace  Warren  and  Leonard 
Medland  had  looked  forward  to  joining  their  lives.  Seldom 
did  a  union  promise  more  happiness.  She  was  twenty-two, 
and  he,  her  senior  by  eight  years,  already  filled  a  responsible 
position  in  a  Government  office.  Clever,  distinguished,  high- 
principled,  he  was  a  man  for  whose  honour  no  one  who  knew 
him  would  hesitate  to  stand  surety.  Grace  had  more  reason 
than  most  betrothed  girls  for  believing  her  lover  a  hero.  It  was 
to  her  an  astounding  thing  that  a  shadow  could  fall  on  Leonard's 
good  name. 

It  seemed  that  there  was  a  traitor  amid  the  employes 
at  the  office.  Some  one  had  divulged  facts  that  should  have 
been  guarded  with  strictest  secrecy,  and  they  appeared 
prematurely  in  a  certain  newspaper.  The  matter  produced 
a  stir.  Suspicion  fell  upon  Medland,  and  deepened  when  he 
absolutely  refused  to  answer  certain  questions.  Refusing  to 
give  full  explanations,  his  assertions  of  innocence  went  for 
nothing.  He  was  requested  to  resign,  and  retired  from  his 
post  with  a  stain  upon  his  reputation. 

The  first  thing  Leonard  did  was  to  set  Grace  free  from  her 
engagement.  He  had  no  right,  he  said,  to  ask  her  to  take 
a  dishonoured  name.  The  hand  he  had  offered  her  was  clean  ; 
but  that  was  not  enough.  The  man  she  married  should  be 
above  suspicion.  As  long  as  this  cloud  rested  on  his  honour 
he  would  never  approach  her  as  a  lover. 

Grace's  heart  had  a  ready  response  to  these  words.  She 
did  not  desire  such  freedom  ;  she  asked  nothing  better  than  to 
share  the  pain  and  obloquy  of  the  man  she  loved.  But  the 
question  was  decided  for  her.  Her  father,  a  retired  naval  officer 
of  choleric  temper  and  inflexible  pride,  would  have  summarily 
dismissed  Leonard  had  he  not  taken  the  initiative.  Captain 
Warren  professed  to  believe  in  Leonard's  guilt  as  finnly  as 
his  daughter  believed  in  his  innocence. 

It  was  an  old  story  now,  forgotten  by  all  save  a  narrow 
circle.  Only  Leonard's  intimate  friends  knew  why  he  had 
made  no  mark  in  the  world  and  was  merely  an  ordinary 
clerk,  gifted  with  such  musical  talent  as  enabled  him  to  increase 
his  income  by  officiating  as  organist  in  a  London  church. 
Yet  perhaps  it  was  the  congenial  occupation  rather  than  the 
remuneration   which  he  prized  ;  for  what  incentive  had  he  to 


earn  money?  He  was  a  lonely  man,  living  in  chambers.  No 
sweet  home-ties  made  life  worth  living  for  him.  And  Grace, 
whose  father  had  passed  away,  was  lonely  too  with  the  loneli- 
ness that  weighs  so  terribly  on  a  woman's  heart.  The  pity 
of  it  that  these  two,  who  would  have  found  happiness  in  caring 
for  each  other,  should  be  held  apart '. 

The  man's  pride  was  now  the  barrier.  He  would  not  wed 
Grace  till  he  could  bring  her  a  stainless  name.  Though  he 
never  sought  her,  their  paths  would  sometimes  cross.  Then  he 
would  greet  her  with  the  old  friendliness,  and  they  would  talk 
together  on  any  subject  save  the  one  which  by  tacit  agreement 
they  never  mentioned.  It  was  well  for  (irace  that  these  meet- 
ings were  so  rare,  since  the  joy  of  seeing  him  had  to  be  paid 
for  in  renewed  and  terrible  anguish. 

She  had  never  been  in  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  before. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  was  by  chance  that  she  tried  the  door,  and 
finding  it  open,  entered.  As  she  passed  up  the  aisle  she  was 
dimly  aware  of  a  female  form,  kneeling  in  one  of  the  pews,  over 
whose  shoulder  fell  a  widow's  veil. 

Grace  slipped  into  a  pew  and  sank  on  her  knees  ;  but  she 
could  not  pray,  till  presently  there  floated  through  the  church 
the  immortal  music  to  which  Mendelssohn  has  wedded  the 
sublime  words,  "  O  rest  in  the  Lord  ;  wait  patiently  for  Him." 

How  entrancingly  sweet  was  the  music  !  The  organ,  with 
its  pathetic  "  vox  humana,"  seemed  to  sing  the  words  she  loved 
to  hear.  Who  was  the  organist  ?  She  could  have  fancied  it 
was  Leonard,  so  touching,  so  heartfelt,  was  the  expression  with 
which  the  strain  was  rendered.  Surely  he  was  one  who  had 
.suffered,  and  who  knew  the  dreariness  of  hope  deferred,  the 
difficulty  of  such  patient  waiting  for  the  heart's  desire.  Her 
tears  fell  fast  as  she  thought  of  her  long  patience  of  hope.  Yet 
while  she  listened  the  music  fulfilled  its  mission.  Faith  and 
hope  revived  within  her.  Once  more  she  waited  on  the  Lord, 
and  her  heart  was  strengthened. 

The  music  ceased,  but  still  Grace  knelt,  reluctant  to  break 
the  hush  that  had  fallen  on  her  spirit.  At  last  she  rose  and 
moved  towards  the  door.  Some  one  came  down  the  stairs 
from  the  gallery  and  met  her. 

"  Grace  ! "  said  the  voice  which  alone  had  power  to  thrill 
her  heart. 

"  Then  it  was  you,"  she  said  tremulously.  "  I  wondered 
that  any  other  could  play  that  air — just  so.  I  did  not  know  you 
had  any  connection  with  this  church." 

"  I  am  the  organist,"  he  said,  "  and  proud  of  my  beautiful 
old  instrument.  '  O  rest  in  the  Lord '  is  a  favourite  with  us 
both,  is  it  not,  Grace?  It  means  so  much  for  those  who  have 
to  wait  for  their  heart's  desire." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  openly  of  their  trial  of 
patience. 

"  It  is  a  long  probation,"  she  replied  in  faltering  tones  ; 
"  will  what  we  desire  ever  come  to  pass  ? " 

"  As  I  believe  in  God,  I  believe  that  my  honour  will  yet  be 
established,"  he  replied  ;  "and,  Grace,  something  tells  me  that 
the  time  is  near  when  I  shall  be  released  from  my  vow  of 
silence,  and  at  liberty  to  prove  my  innocence." 

"  Ah  I  then  it  is  as  I  thought,"  she  said.  "  You  were  silent 
for  the  sake  of  another." 
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"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"That  other  must  have  been  very  dear  to  you,"  she  said, 
"  since  you  were  wilHng  to  sacrifice  honour  and  happiness  for 
his  sake." 

He  made  no  reply. 

They  were  at  the  open  door  now,  and  the  Hght  from  without 
fell  on  Grace's  pale,  sad  face. 

"It  has  cost  you  a  great  deal,"  she  said. 

"Ay,"  he  returned  with  something  like  a  groan  ;  "  more  than 
you  can  ever  know." 

"Grace,"  he  said,  when  they  were  in  the  street,  "do  you 
still  live  at  Brixton  ? " 

"  I  do,"  she  said. 

"May  I  see  you  home  ?" 

She  shook  her  head.  She  would  not  that  he  should  see 
the  poor  little  house  in  which  she  now  dwelt. 

"It  is  too  far,"  she  said  ;  then  relenting— "but  you  may 
walk  part  of  the  way  with  me,  if  you  will." 

"  You  do  not  surely  walk  all  that  way  ? " 

"  Not  always,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  to-day  is  fine  and  dry 
underfoot,  and,  you  know,  I  am  fond  of  walking." 

Crossing  Westminster  Dridge,  they  lingered  to  admire  an 
effect  such  as  Turnerloved— the  declining  sun  breaking  through 
the  smoky  haze  which  overhung  the  river.  Did  they  discern  a 
parable  in  it  as  they  walked  along  with  hearts  too  full  for 
words? 

Leonard  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  say  good-bye  till  they 
were  within  the  borders  of  Brixton.  Then  they  parted,  and 
Grace  went  on  alone. 

It  had  been  so  sweet  to  see  him  again,  to  listen  to  his  voice, 
to  walk  beside  him,  that  she  had  been  lifted  out  of  herself;  but 
when  he  had  gone,  the  burden  of  the  actual  fell  on  her  with 
renewed  heaviness.  Her  heart  sickened  at  the  thought  of 
returning  to  her  unhomclike  rooms.  She  felt  to  loathe  her 
lonely  life. 

But  a  surprise  befell  her  as  she  entered  the  little  house. 

"A  lady  to  see  you,  miss,"  said  her  landlady.  "She  is 
waiting  upstairs." 

Full  of  wonder,  Grace  entered  her  sitting-room.  A  tall 
woman,  dressed  as  a  widow,  advanced  to  meet  her.  As  she 
threw  back  her  veil,  Grace  recognised  in  the  worn,  thin  face, 
with  its  highly  marked  features,  a  woman  whom  she  had  known 
in  earlier  life  as  a  proud,  fashionable,  and  much-admired 
woman,  the  wife,  moreover,  of  Leonard's  most  intimate  friend 
in  those  days. 

"  Mrs.  Dean  !  "  she  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 

"Yes,  Miss  Warren,  it  is  I.  How  many  years  have  passed 
since  we  met  ;  and,  if  you  knew  all,  you  would  not  wish  to 
receive  me  now.     I  have  given  you  cause  to  hate  me." 

"  To  hate  you  ? "  repeated  Grace. 

"  1  have  come  back  from  India,  where  my  husband  died  two 
months  ago,  to  make  what  amends  is  in  my  power,"  said  the 
other.  "  I  wanted  to  find  you  and  Leonard  Medland,  and 
to-day  God's  Providence  has  led  me  to  you." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Grace. 

"  Listen,"  said  Mrs.  Dean.  "  I  had  gone  into  St.  Cuthbert's, 
wearied  by  a  trying  interview,  to  rest  and  collect  myself  Five 
minutes  later  you  entered.  As  you  walked  up  the  aisle,  you 
pulled  out  your  handkerchief,  and  in  so  doing  dropped  this." 
She  held  up  to  view  an  old  envelope  on  which  Grace  had  jotted 
down  some  items  she  wished  to  remember.  "  I  was  about 
to  restore  it,  as  I  thought,  to  a  stranger,  when  I  caught 
sight  of  your  name.  Below  it  was  your  address,  which  I  had 
been  anxious  to  obtain.  Startled  by  the  discovery,  I  sat  down 
and  watched  you  as  you  quietly  enjoyed  the  music.  When  it 
was  over,  I  would  have  spoken  to  you  ;  but  as  I  advanced 
from  my  dusky  corner  I  saw  you  joined  by  Leonard  Medland. 
I  shrank  out  of  sight,  and  I  heard  all  that  passed  between  you. 
It  made  me  wretched  as  I  realised  what  I  had  caused  you  both 
to  suffer." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  said  Grace.  "Oh!  was  it  for  your 
sake  Leonard  kept  silence  ?  " 

"  Not  for  mine — for  my  husband's,"  said  Mrs.  Dean  quickly. 
"  They  were  such  friends,  chums  at  school  and  college,  then 
working  together  in  the  same  office — another  David  and 
Jonathan,  you  may  remember." 

"I  remember,"  said  Grace.  "Well?"  Her  tone  was 
hard. 


"  In  those  days  I  used  to  write  for  the  editor  of  the 
E7>ening  Tattler,"  continued  Mrs.  Dean.  "  He  paid  me  at  a 
high  rate  for  spicy  bits  of  Society  gossip,  sketches  of  fashionable 
functions,  and  the  like.  My  tastes  were  extravagant  and  out- 
ran the  limits  of  my  husband's  income.  I  was  driven  to  all 
kinds  of  straits  to  raise  money  for  my  dressmakers'  bills.  The 
editor  once  hinted  that  he  would  pay  me  well  for  any  items  of 
official  intelligence  that  I  could  coax  my  husband  into  telling 
me.  But  Will  was  like  adamant  where  his  office  was  con- 
cerned." 

"  Not  more  so  than  Leonard,"  said  Grace  proudly. 

"  No,  no  ;  do  not  misunderstand  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Dean. 
"  Leonard  was  not  to  blame.  It  was  thus  :  One  day  I  called 
at  the  office  for  Will.  He  was  out,  and  Leonard  invited  me 
into  his  room  to  await  his  return.  While  I  was  there  a  letter 
was  brought  in  which  I  could  see  greatly  excited  Leonard.  He 
went  out  with  it  in  his  hand  to  consult  with  some  one,  then 
came  back,  still  visibly  moved,  and  presently  laid  it  down  and 
went  out  again.  My  woman's  curiosity  was  roused.  To  satisfy 
it,  I  did  a  mean  thing.  I  drew  the  letter  out  of  its  envelope 
and  hastily  perused  it  ere  Leonard's  return." 

"  And  you  made  it  public  ?  "  cried  Grace.  "  You  were  so 
vile  as  to  sell  the  intelligence  you  had  stolen  ? " 

The  other  woman  winced. 

"Ah  !  yes,"  she  said,  "  1  deserve  your  scorn.  But  I  did  not 
realise  then  how  despicable  was  my  action.  And  my  editor 
tempted  me." 

"And  so,"  said  Grace,  in  tones  quivering  with  passion,  "it 
was  for  your  sake  that  Leonard's  career  was  ruined  and  his 
character  clouded.  He  was  sacrificed  that  you  might  pay  your 
dressmakers'  bills  ! " 

"  No,  no  ;  again  I  say  it  was  for  my  husband's  sake.  When 
I  learned  the  effect  of  my  deed,  I  was  overwhelmed.  I  con- 
fessed all  to  Leonard,  but  I  could  not  tell  Will.  He  was 
expecting  his  Indian  appointment,  and,  if  the  truth  had  been 
known,  he  would  never  have  had  it.  1  could  not  bear  to  spoil 
his  life." 

"To  destroy  Leonard's  prospects  was  nothing,  I  suppose?" 
said  Grace  bitterly. 

"  Forgive  me  !  I  did  not  think.  I  promised  Leonard  I 
would  tell  Will  all  when  we  got  away  ;  but  I  was  a  coward. 
I  never  told  him  till — till  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  Ah  1  then 
I  had  my  punishment.  He  could  hardly  forgive  mc  for  so 
wronging  his  friend.  But  I  have  done  all  that  he  bid  mc. 
This  morning  1  saw  Lord  Devonpo:t.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
department  in  the  old  days,  you  know.  He  has  promised  to 
clear  Leonard's  character.     Oh,  forgive  me,  Grace  !  " 

"  I  cannot,"  cried  Grace  passionately.  "  It  is  too  much.  1 
will  never,  never  forgive  you." 

She  sank  on  to  the  sofa,  and,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  sobbed  aloud.  Mrs.  Dean  slipped  away  and  left  her 
thus. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  on  the  house  door,  and  steps 
hastily  ascended  the  stairs  ;  but  she  knew  nothing  till  a  voice 
said  "  Grace  1  "  and,  with  a  dawning  of  comfort,  she  felt  loving 
arms  thrown  about  her. 

"You  must  not  weep  any  more,  darling.  It  is  all  over 
now." 

"  You  here,  Leonard  !     I  thought  you  had  gone  home." 

"  Forgive  me,  darling,  that  I  turned  and  followed  you.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  house  that  sheltered  my  Grace.  And  it  was 
well,  for  by  your  door  I  encountered  Mrs.  Dean." 

"  She  is  a  bad  woman,  Leonard — a  mean,  contemptible 
woman.  She  lias  spoiled  your  life.  I  will  never  forgive 
her." 

"  But  my  life  is  not  spoiled  ;  and  you  must  forgive  her, 
because  we  are  going  to  be  so  happy,  Grace — you  and  I." 

"  But  I  can't  forget  what  you  have  suffered,"  sobbed  Grace  ;  * 
"  and  the  years— the  years  that  have  been  wasted,  the  years  in 
which  we  might  have  been  so  happy." 

"  And  in  which  you  have  lived  so  lonely,  when  I  might  have 
been  caring  for  you,"  he  said,  with  a  break  in  his  voice.  "  It 
does  not  do  to  think  of  that.  Yet  even  those  years  God  can 
restore.  He  can  make  up  to  us  for  what  we  have  suffered,  and 
crown  our  lives  with  an  aftermath  of  blessing." 

Grace's  face  brightened  as  for  her,  too,  there  beamed 
through  the  mist  and  gloom  of  the  past  the  sunshine  of 
hope. 
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A  Wesleyan  Preaching  Family 


T  T  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  family  more  highly  esteemed 
■'■  in  Methodist  circles  than  that  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Walters,  Ceneral  Secretary  of  the  London  Wesleyan  Mission, 
is  the  honoured  head.  Equally  true  is  it  that  the  Walters 
family  at  the  present  time  exert  an  influence  over  the  fortunes 
of  London  Methodism  which  is  both  deep  and  far-reaching. 
And  now  that  one  of  its  members,  the  Rev.  C.  Ensor  Walters, 
is  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  we  may  confidently  expect  that 
that  influence  will  be  greatly  increased.  In  one  respect,  at 
all  events,  the  Walters  family  occupy  a  position  which  is 
probably  without  parallel  in  the  Wesleyan  Church.  They  are  a 
family  of  preachers.  True,  Mr.  Walters  and  his  five  sons  do 
not  all  follow  the  ministerial  calling,  but,  they  arc  all  preachers, 
and,  in  the  case  of  two  at  least,  preachers  of  some  distinction. 

The  head  of  the  family,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Walters,  has  had  a 
most  interesting  career,  and  has  done  valuable  work  for 
Methodism  in  various  important  spheres  which  is  gratefully 
remembered  by  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church  at  heart.  One  can  never  mention  Mr. 
Waltcrs's  name  without  recalling  the  memory  of  his  dear 
departed  friend  Mr.  Price  Hughes.  They  began  their 
ministerial  life  together,  they  fought  many  battles  side  by 
side,  and — may  we  not  add  ? — they  were  privileged  to  witness  not 
a  few  victories.  Mr.  Walters  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
at  the  Conference  of  1865,  and  in  relating  the  fact  one  recol- 
lects with  interest  that  at  the  examination  before  the  Synod 
Mr.  Walters  stood  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Price  Hughes.  His  first 
appointment  was  to  a  small  Welsh  village.  Mr.  Walters's  gifts 
at  once  attracted  attention,  and,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  he 
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was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  in  this  obscure  sphere.  He 
was  still  a  young  man  when  he  was  called  to  succeed  the 
Rev.  W.  O. 
Simpson  at 
Li  v  erpool 
Road,  Isling- 
ton, which 
was  then 
one  of  the 
most  import- 
ant London 
chapels.  Al- 
together Mr. 
Walters  had 
twenty  -  four 
years  of 
circuit  life. 
Then  came 
his  appoint- 
ment to  the 
general  sec- 
retaryship of 
the  London 
We  si  cyan 
Mission,  a 
position 
which  he  has 
held  for  the 
past  thirteen 
years.  It 
is  in  this 

sphere,  as  every  one  knows,  that  Mr.  Walters's  best  work 
has  been  done.  The  duties  have  been  arduous  and 
exacting  to  a  degree,  but  he  has  been  more  than  equal  to 
them,  and  has  fully  justified  the  choice  made  more  than 
a  dozen  years  ago.  As  General  Secretary  of  the  London 
Wesleyan  Mission,  Mr.  Walters,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Legal  Hundred,  took  a  leading  part  along  with  Mr. 
Price  Hughes  in  the  Forward  Movement.  Indeed,  as 
already  indicated,  the  connection  between  Mr.  Walters 
and  Mr.  Hughes  was  always  of  the  closest.  When  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Price  Hughes  paid  their  very  successful  visit  to 
America,  it  will  be  remembered  by  many  that  they  were 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Walters. 

Mr.  Walters  has  two  sons  in  the  Wesleyan  ministry, 
while  other  two,  Messrs.  T.  C.  and  H.  C.  Walters,  are 
Wesleyan  local  preachers  in  the  Highgate  Circuit.  The 
eldest  of  his  preaching  sons,  the  Rev.  G.  Ernest  Walters, 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  Ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  1893,  Mr.  Walters  acted  for 
some  time  as  curate  at  a  large  Evangelical  church 
in  Bristol.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  Civil  Chaplain  of  Seychelles  ;  but 
after  three  successful  years  his  health  unfortunately 
broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  tesign  the  chap- 
laincy and  return  to  England.  Mr.  Walters  is  now 
chaplain  to  the  Hastings  Union,  and  officiates  at  Emmanuel 
Church.    . 

Comparisons  are  invidious,  but,  if  one  may  say  so 
without  offence,  interest  chiefly  centres,  so  far  as  Methodism 
is  concerned,  in  Mr.  Walters's  second  son,  the  Rev.  C. 
Ensor  Walters.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  one  who 
was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
so  recently  as  1892   is   now,   or  at  all  events   will  shortly 
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this  exalted  position,  not  by  influence,  but  by  sheer  force 
of  natural  ability.  He  has  climbed  the  ladder  of  promotion 
with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  and  yet  those  who  listen  Sunday 
after  Sunday  to  his  inspiring  discourses  from  the  platform 
of  St.  James's  Hall  have  little  cause  to  wonder.  He  has 
already  made  a  preacher's  name  for  himself  in  West 
London.  The  overflowing  congregations  which  were  such 
a  feature  in  Mr.  Price  Hughes's  time  do  not  diminish, 
surely  a  striking  testimony,  if  ever  there  was  one,  of  the 
pulpit  power  of  this  young  preacher.  Mr.  Ensor  Walters, 
unlike  his  father,  has  never  known  circuit  life.  After  three 
years  at  Richmond  Theological  College  he  went  straight 
to  the  West  London  Mission  to  assist  Mr.  Price  Hughes, 
whom  he  has  now  been  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed. 
Mr.  Ensor  Walters  has  already  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in    public    work   in    London.      He    has   served    on    the    St. 
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be,  at  the  head   of  the  great  West  London  Mission,  guiding 
its  multifarious  agencies.     Mr.  Ensor  Walters  has  reached 
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Pancras  Vestry,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Borough  Council,  and  chairman  of  the  Public  Health 
Committee. 

Mr.  Walters's  third  son,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Walters,  is  also 
a  Wesleyan  minister  of  considerable  promise.  In  1898  he 
was  accepted  as  a  candidate,  and,  after  three  years  at  Rich- 
mond Theological  College,  was  appointed  minister  at  Harrow, 
in  the  Great  Queen  Street  Circuit.  At  Harrow  Mr.  Walters 
has  had  a  very  successful  ministry,  the  congregations  having 
outgrown  the  present  chapel.  As  an  instance  of  how  the  work 
is  extending  under  his  charge,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
scheme  has  been  inaugurated  to  erect  two  new  chapels,  at 
a  cost  of  ^14,000.  Mr.  Walters  has  been  well  received  by 
the  masters  of  Harrow  School,  and  they  have  honoured  him 
by  electing  him  a  member  of  the  Harrow  Fifty  Club. 

W.  F.  G. 
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Helps    for   Sunday-School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS. 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies. 

Aug.  1.— Samuel  anoints  David  (\  Sam.  xvi.  4-13) 

The  Lord  commanclecl  Samuel  to  anoint  David,  but  he 
liesitated  to  obey.  "  Alas  1  the  best  of  men  are  but  men  at  the 
best."  When  God  says  "  Go,"  let  us  all  be  "  on  the  go," 
whether  we  see  the  reason  for  it  or  not.  Samuel  grieved  for 
Saul  ;  but  our  grief  must  not  lead  us  away  from  duty.  We 
must  never  hesitate  to  anoint  the  man  whom  God  selects. 
Samuel  had  to  go  to  Hethlehem  for  the  real  thing,  for  the 
sceptre  was  to  fall  to  Judah.  Eliab,  the  tall  and  stately,  was 
first  presented  ;  but  the  Lord  wanted  moral  quality,  and  not 
physical  bulk.  "  He  lookcth  at  the  heart."  He  desired  inward 
fitness,  and  not  outward  appearance  ;  and  so  He  ordered  Samuel 
to  pour  his  oil  on  the  ruddy  stripling  David.  "Arise  and 
anoint  him,  for  this  is  he." 

Aug.  9. — David  and  Goliath  (i  Sam.  xvii.  38-49) 

Goliath  was  a  giant  ten  feet  in  height,  and  his  deep  voice 
rang  through  the  valley  of  Elah  like  a  peal  of  thunder.  Young 
David  offered  to  fight  the  giant  single-handed,  and  Saul  offered 
him  his  coat  of  mail,  but  the  help  was  a  hindrance.  "  I 
cannot  go  with  them,"  said  he,  and  he  took  his  shepherd's  sling 
instead.  Go  into  every  battle  as  yourself,  and  not  as  another. 
Cultivate  individuality  ;  be  voices,  and  not  empty  echoes. 
David  chose  five  stones  and  used  only  one,  so  that  he  had 
ammunition  enough  to  slay  four  more  giants.  David  went  into 
battle  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,  hence  his  triumph  over  the 
blustering  blasphemer. 

Aug.   16. — Saul's  Jealousy  (i   Sam.  xviii.  5-16) 

"  Saul  eyed  David,"  and  it  was  with  the  green  eye  of  the 
monster  Jealousy.  When  the  women  sang  their  chorus,  "  Saul 
hath  slain  his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands,"  the 
King  was  wroth.  It  was  a  National  Anthem,  with  the  King  put 
in  the  background,  and  of  course  Saul  did  not  like  it.  David 
was  the  nation's  idol,  and  the  King  was  filled  with  envy  of  one 
greater  than  himself.  One  day  he  huiled  a  javelin  at  David  as 
he  was  playing  the  harp  ;  but  it  only  hit  the  wall.  A  javelin 
for  a  harj) — murder  for  music  :  it  was  a  cruel  return  !  Saul  was 
angry  with  David  because  the  Lord  was  with  him.  The  man 
who  has  not  God  fears  the  man  who  has  1 

Aug.  23. — David  and  Jottat/ian  (i   Sam.  xx.   12-23) 

What  so  beautiful  as  the  friendships  of  the  young,  when  duly 
sanctified  ?  The  souls  of  David  and  Jonathan  were  knit  to- 
gether as  one.  There  were  two  bodies,  but  only  one  soul. 
Jonathan  was  a  brave,  generous,  large-hearted  man  who  made 
a  covenant  with  David  and  his  house  that  he  would  find  out 
his  father  Saul's  intentions,  and  fly  the  danger-signal  in  time. 
These  young  men  had  common  faith  in  a  covenant — God  ;  hence 
the  splendid  genuineness  of  their  friendship.  They  had 
opposite  interests,  and  were  in  a  sense  rivals  for  the  throne, 
and  yet  their  love  was  unquenchable.  More  than  once 
Jonathan  saved  David's  life.  He  was  a  friend  at  court  who 
never  played  false.  He  befriended  David  at  the  risk  of 
offending  his  own  father.  The  highest  kinship  is  not  that  of 
blood,  for  Jonathan  was  more  closely  related  to  David  than  to 
his  father  Saul. 

Aug.  30. — David  spares  Saul  (l  Sam.  xxvi.  5-12,  21-25) 

Saul  was  found  soundly  asleep  in  a  trench,  and  Abishai 
wanted  to  kill  him  ;  but  David  was  magnanimous  enough  to 
save  his  life.  "The  Lord  shall  smite  him."  "Vengeance  is 
Mine."  God  often  puts  our  enemies  into  our  hands,  not  for 
their  destruction,  but  for  their  salvation.  By  killing  Saul 
David  would  have  removed  the  last  obstacle  in  his  way  to  the 
throne  ;  but  he  spared  him.  Saul  was  deeply  touched  by 
David's  magnanimity.  "  I  have  played  the  fool,"  said  he. 
And  every  sinner  is  a  moral  madman.  The  biggest  fool  in  the 
universe  is  the  man  who  clenches  his  little  fist  in  the  face  of 
Omnipotence  ! 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

By  Rev.   H.  Elvet  Lewis 

Aug.  2. — Paul  and  Ms  Hindrances  (2  Cor.  xii.   l-io) 

Payson  wrote  of  himself :  "  I  have  been  all  my  life  like  a 
child  whose  father  wishes  to  fix  his  undivided  attention.  At 
first,  the  child  runs  about  the  room,  but  his  father  ties  up  his 
feet ;  he  then  pl.iys  with  his  hands,  until  they  likewise  are  tied. 
,  .  .  Then,  when  he  can  do  nothing  else,  he  will  attend  to  his 
father.  .  .  .  God  has  kept  cutting  off  one  source  of  enjoyment 
after  another,  till  I  find  I  can  do  without  the'm,  and  yet  enjoy 
more  happiness  than  ever  in  my  life  before." 

The  wound  of  the  thorn  can  never  be  deeper  than  the  healing 
of  the  balm.  If  it  takes  long  to  heal,  it  means  that  the  hand  of 
the  Divine  Physician  will  be  often  there.  For  the  sake  of  His 
hand,  what  wound  but  can  be  borne  ? 


Aug.  9. — PauVs  Life-Passion  (2  Cor.  v.  11 -21) 

A  passion  too  often,  like  the  ivy  plant,  injures  the  faculty 
which  it  uses  ;  but  when  Christ  becomes  the  passion  of  a  souli 
it  gives  perennial  freshness  to  all  its  faculties.  It  is  the  fire  that 
sets  the  bush  aflame,  without  consuming  it  :  one-half  of  it,  as  m 
Peredur's  vision,  "  is  in  flames  from  the  root  to  the  top,  and  the 
other  half  is  green  and  in  full  leaf." 

Tholuck  passed  through  severe  difificulties  of  faith  before  he 
found  peace.  At  one  period  he  placed  Christ  beneath  Buddha 
and  Confucius  ;  then  he  made  Him  equal  to  them.  But  when 
he  reached  the  mount  of  (iod,  he  saw  Jesus  only.  His  motto 
and  favourite  words  to  his  students  were,  "  Christ  must  be 
nothing  less  than  the  passion  of  your  souls  !  " 


Aug.  16. — Pauls  Tactfulness  (i   Cor.  ix.   15-23) 

"I am  made  all  things  to  all  men."  While  there  is  evidently 
a  point  where  such  an  action  becomes  unlawful  and  unworthy, 
there  remains  a  considerable  sphere  of  service  where  it  can  be 
nobly  exercised.  The  limits  of  the  sphere  must  be  defined 
according  to  the  mind  of  Christ.  There  is  what  is  admirably 
Greek,  or  admirably  Jewish  ;  there  is  what  is  indifferently  so  ; 
and  there  is  what  is  neither  admirable  nor  passable  :  the  latter 
marks  the  limit. 

A  Christian  worker  does  not  enter  Christ's  vineyard  to  cut 
down,  uproot,  and  burn  ;  he  enters  rather  to  help,  and  heal, 
and  cultivate.  To  aid  the  most  unlikely  vine  to  bear  fruit  is  to 
earn  a  good  degree  ;  merely  to  condemn  it,  or  neglect  it,  is  to 
forfeit,  at  close  of  day,  the  Master's  rewarding  smile. 

Aug.  22-— Paul's  Ideal  (Phil.  iii.  7-21) 

The  moment  our  ideal  ceases  to  give  us  any  pain,  it  is  no 
longer  an  ideal.  To  the  climber,  the  unreached  height  is  both 
trouble  and  prize  ;  to  the  Christian  also,  the  unattained  per- 
fection yields  both  fear  and  hope.  "  Never  allow  yourself  to 
feel  equal  to  your  work,"  said  Phillips  Brooks. 

An  old  Zulu,  pointing  to  the  lofty  crest  of  Mount  Kenia,  over- 
topped only  by  the  loftier  blue,  and  called  by  the  natives  "the 
finger  of  (>od,"  remarked  to  a  traveller,  "A  man  might  look 
on  it  for  a  thousand  years,  and  yet  still  be  hungry  to  see  it !  " 
Such  hunger,  with  more  rapture  than  pang  in  it,  does  "  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  "  produce. 


Aug.  30. — An  Evening  ■with  our  Colonial  Missions 
(Isa.  Ix.  i-ii,  17-22) 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  gardener,  who  spends  laborious 
weeks  at  his  toil,  and  then  one  morning  lets  budding  flowers 
and  springing  plants  be  taken  out  of  the  garden  and  left  to  die 
in  the  fields  ?  Religious  advantages  in  the  mother-country 
create  the  religious  claims  of  our  colonies. 

Of  all  bonds,  the  bond  of  religion  is  the  strongest  and 
safest.  The  colonies  and  the  mother-country  are  united  by 
means  of  language,  trade,  and  law ;  but  Christ's  Cross  is  the 
profoundest  and  most  permanent  influence  in  holding  all 
together. 
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A  Broken  Faith 


BY  INA  L.  CASSILIS 


""W'OU  don't  deny  it,"  the  girl  said  half  bitterly. 

JL       "  I  can't  deny  it,"  the  man  answered.     "  What  would  be 
the  use  ?    You  know  the  truth  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  at  last,"  said  Marjorie  Lester  slowly.  "  But 
not  from  you.  You  deceived  me — acted  a  lie,  if  you  did  not 
utter  one.  Here  is  my  engagement  ring^."  She  drew  it  from 
her  finger  and  held  it  out. 

"  Marjorie  1"  he  cried  passionately.  "You  are  mad  !  You 
can't  mean  to  bieak  with  me " 

"  You  broke  with  Nellie  Sandford  ! "  said  Marjorie  sternly. 
"Your  word  was  given  to  her,  and  you  left  her,  without 
explanation,  without  excuse " 

"  Not  without  excuse,"  exclaimed  Ernest  Langton,  interrupt- 
ing again.  "  I  own  that  I  loved  her  once  ;  but  I  met  you,  and 
my  love  for  her  was  as  nothing  compared  with  what  I  bore  you.' 

"And  she,"  said  Marjorie,  "who  for  five  years  has  trusted 
you,  waited  for  you,  been  true  and  faithful,  and  is  now  cast 
aside  as  if  you  had  both  been  playing  parts  in  some  drama,  and 
nothing  was  meant,  and  no  one  was  hurt — what  is  she  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  her  life  ? " 

Langton's  handsome  face  flushed  scarlet,  his  eyes  sank.  For 
a  minute  he  could  not  answer,  then  he  stammered  : 

"  It  was  better  to  leave  her  than  to  marry  without  love." 

"  And  your  honour  ? " 

"  Has  love  no  rights  ?  " 

"  Has  honour  none  ?"  said  Marjorie.  "  Have  truth  and  faith 
none?  Is  it  to  be  all  self?  That  seems  to  be  the  doctrine  now. 
It  is  not  mine." 

"  You  don't  love  me,"  cried  Langton  hoarsely,  "  or  you 
could  not  speak  and  act  so  ! " 

"  I  don't  love  you,  because  I  will  not  trample  on  every 
principle  of  honour  for  your  sake.  You  belong  to  another 
woman — not  to  me  !  You  have  deceived  us  both  ;  and  if  you 
are  an  honest  man,  make  what  reparation  is  in  your  power.' 

"  Marry  a  woman  I  don't  love  ! "  said  Langton  almost 
savagely,  the  more  angry  because  his  conscience  convicted  him. 
"You  may  call  that  honesty  ;  I  do  not.  How  was  I  to  know 
you  had  such  extravagant  ideas  ? " 

Marjorie  turned  away,  too  deeply  wounded  for  words.  It 
was  "  extravagant,"  then,  in  Ernest  Langton's  code,  to  stand  by 
solemn  promises,  to  be  truthful  in  act  as  well  as  word,  to  have 
any  other  standard  than  that  of  self-pleasing.  How  little  she 
had  really  knov\n  the  man  with  whom  she  was  to  pass  her  life  ! 

"  Religious  people  always  have  over-strained  ideas,"  added 
Langton,  as  a  parting  fling. 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  through  the  grass  to  the 
stile,  vaulted  it,  and  vanished  in  the  wood. 

Marjorie  sat  down  with  a  sort  of  stunned  feeling.  She  had 
held  to  the  right,  but  it  cost  her  more  than  perhaps  even  she 
herself  realised  at  first.  It  was  not  only  the  parting  with  a  man 
she  deeply  loved  ;  it  was  the  disillusionment,  the  shattering  of 
ideals.  Yesterday,  all  the  world  was  rose-coloured  ;  to-day, 
grey  shadows  lay  over  the  landscape,  though  the  sun  shone  in 
a  cloudless  sky. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  "It  might  have  been!" 

"She'll  get  tired  of  high  falutin',"  Langton  said  to  himself 
still  in  white  heat  of  wrath  and  disappointment.  "  If  a  woman 
really  cares  for  a  man,  she  can't  throw  him  over  so  easily  !  " 
And  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  Nellie  Sandford  might  have 


said  this  of  him,  and  with  more  justice,  for  he  had  deserted  her 
merely  to  please  himself,  and  not  from  any  claims  of  principle. 
He  waited  six  months,  and  then  he  went  to  the  village  where 
Marjorie  lived  with  her  aunt,  and  waylaid  her  on  her  homeward 
way,  having  ascertained  that  she  had  gone  through  the  fields 
by  a  path  he  knew  well.  Unseen,  he  watched  her  as  she  drew 
near  :  she  looked  thin  and  pale  ;  her  step  seemed  to  have  lost 
its  elasticity  ;  she  suffered — he  could  see  that  in  her  face,  in  her 
mien.  Surely  she  needed  but  a  word  from  him  to  relent  !  He 
stepped  out  from  his  shelter  into  the  path  before  her,  and  she 
started  with  a  little  cry,  and  stopped  dead. 

"Marjorie  ! "  he  cried,  stretching  out  his  hands — "  Marjorie !  " 
Recovering  herself  after  that  momentary  weakness,  the  girl 
looked  at  him  steadily. 

"  Why  have  you  come  ?"  she  said.     "  It  was  cruel  '  " 
"  Cruel  !     How  could    I    keep  away  ?     You  have  suffered 
— we  have  both  suffered  !     Forgive  me,  and  let  the  dead  past 
bury  its  dead  !  " 

"  I  forgave  you  long  ago,"  Marjorie  said  ;  "  but  there  is  only 
one  way  of  killing  the  past — by  making  restitution  ! " 

"  What  !  "  he  said,  almost  harshly,  "  you  harp  still  on  that 
key  ?  The  restitution  you  mean  is  preposterous — impossible  ! 
Do  you  suppose  that  even  if  I  returned  to  her,  Nellie  Sandford 
would  marry  me  now  ?  " 

"  If  she  would  not,"  said  Marjorie  quietly,  "  I  would  not. 
I  love  you  still,  Ernest — I  will  not  deny  it  ;  but  I  cannot  honour 
you,  or  trust  you.  Besides,  Miss  Sandford's  refusal  of  you 
now  would  not  blot  out  the  wrong  you  did  her." 
"  Is  this  your  final  answer,  Marjorie  ? " 
"  My  final  answer  ;  and  this  must  be  good-bye  ! " 
"  You  call  it  religion  to  spoil  a  man's  life  ?" 
"  What  do  you  call  it,  Ernest,  to  spoil  a  woman's  life  ?" 
He  turned  away,  baffled  and  furious,  and  for  the  second  time 
left  her.  The  answer  was  unanswerable  ;  it  struck  home.  He 
had  spoiled  the  lives  of  two  women — devoted,  unselfish  women 
— who  loved  him  ;  he  had  deceived  them  both  ;  and  though  he 
had  loved  them  both,  it  was  selfishly,  with  no  thought  of  any 
obligation  more  binding  than  his  own  wishes.  He  had  been 
a  blind  and  willing  devotee  of  the  modern  doctrine  that  the 
individual  (meaning  self)  is  everything,  and  the  concrete 
(meaning  other  people)  nothing,  and  honour  a  fine  thing  to 
talk  about,  but  in  action  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Self ;  and 
now  he  was  hoist  with  his  own  petard,  and  found  that  a  woman 
could  teach  him  what  truth  and  honour  meant — not  words 
to  play  with,  but  principles  to  rule  one's  life,  to  live  for  as  well 
as  to  die  for,  with  claims  to  which  even  love  must  bow.  He 
did  not  acknowledge  all  this  at  once,  nor  for  a  long  time.  He 
had  to  experience  the  humiliation  of  being  rejected  with 
contempt  by  the  woman  whose  long  devotion  he  had  so  cruelly 
betrayed.  He  had  to  suffer  as  he  had  made  others  suffer  ; 
nay,  more,  for  they  at  least  were  guiltless  ;  and  though  he  came 
out  of  the  refiner's  fire  a  better  man,  he  was  hardly  a  happier 
one  ;  but  he  owned  that  he  had  not  earned  happiness,  and  he 
had  learned  that  self-pleasing  is  not  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
human  existence,  even  here  below.  It  was  no  new  lesson  to 
Marjorie  Lester  ;  but  she  was  not  unhappy,  though  she  had 
missed  some  of  the  brightest  flowers  that  grow  in  a  woman's 
life.  Maybe  she  would  gather  them,  brighter  and  fairer  than 
ever  bloomed  in  earthly  garden,  in  the  land  where  love  and 
duty  walk  always  hand  in  hand,  and  ideals  are  realities. 


The  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.— I  am  convinced 
there  is  a  deep  truth  in  the  strict  view  which  many  take  of  the 
observance  of  Sunday.  I  am  certain  that  their  arguments  are 
wrong — that  the  Sabbath  is  not  a  perpetual  obligation  ;  that 
it  was  Jewish,  and  that  it  passed  away  with  Christianity, 
which  made  all  days  and  places  holy.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
more  and  more  sure  by  experience  that  the  reason  for  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  lies  deep  in  the  everlasting 
necessities  of  human  nature,  and  that  as  long  as  man  is 
man    the    blessedness    of    keeping   it,  not  as    a   day  of  rest 


only,  but  as  a  day  of  spiritual  rest,  will  never  be  annulled. 
Almost  everything  may  become  an  object  of  doubt ;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  shadows,  broken  and  dis- 
torted in  every  way,  of  one  thing  I  am  certain — one  thing 
is  real — the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  there  is  One  who  -is  seeking  us  rather  than  sought 
by  us,  that  He  will  seek  and  find  the  earnest  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  hidden  communion  may  become  an  object  of  jf 
actual  experience  as  soon  as  the  seeking  is  reciprocal — F.  IV.  * 
Robertson. 
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Frederick  W.  Robertson :    A  Critical  Estimate 


BY  W.  SCOTT  KING 


\  J' AT  US,  1816;  obiit,  1853!  Thus  reduced  to  barest 
•*  *  simplicity  does  the  inscription  on  the  bust  in  the 
Hodleian  Gallery  proclaim  at  once  the  glory  and  much  of 
the  tragedy  of  the  life  of  Frederick  William  Robertson  of 
Brighton.  Theglory  and  the  wonder  of  it !  He  accomplished 
all  he  did  for  English  thought  and  pervaded  every  section 
of  the  Christian  Church  with  his  spiritual  essence  before 
he  reached  the  prime  of  manhood.  The  tragedy  !  While 
yet  but  thirty-seven  he  was  taken  from  a  world  to  the 
martial  music  of 
whose  progress  he  had 
rejoiced  to  step  with 
so  brave  a  tread. 
Thinking  of  his  wide- 
reaching  influence  and 
of  all  the  name  of 
Robertson  of  Brighton 
has  stood  for  these 
sixty  years,  one  is 
smitten  with  a  won- 
dering incredulity  to 
find  Aged  thirty-seven 
written  upon  his  tomb. 
To  realise  it  you  think 
of  some  example  of 
immature  manhood 
whom  you  know,  or 
possibly  of  yourself, 
and  of  how  you  pro- 
mise yourself  that  in 
a  few  more  years  you 
will  begin.  And  so  the 
wonder  but  deepens, 
and  with  it  the  con- 
viction that  of  all 
standards  of  measure- 
ment for  human  lives, 
that  of  years  is  the 
least  reliable.  Will 
any  one  presume  to 
say  that  his  life  was 
cut  short  ?  Has  any 
one  the  effrontery  to 
express  a  regret  that 
no  cure  was  found 
for  that  fatal  disease 
which  killed  him— that 
malady  so  strangely 
compounded  of  cere- 
bral decay,  spiritual  consumption,  and  heartbreak  ?  Had 
Keats  and  Chatterton  but  lived  to  the  age  of  \Vordsworth, 
we  fatuously  say,  what  glories  they  would  have  added  to 
English  literature!  ^\'ould  they?  What  an  irreparable 
loss  to  theological  thought  is  that  work  on  Inspiration,  so 
long  planned,  which  Robertson  carried  to  his  grave  un- 
written. Is  it  a  loss  ?  Would  his  fame  have  stood  higher 
or  his  influence  penetrated  farther  had  he  completed  it.' 

Surely  such  futile  regrets  should  be  cast  out  upon  the 
refuse  land  where  lies  for  ever  abandoned  that  other  pre- 
sumptuous banality  of  a  gone-by  criticism,  which  delighted 
in  speculating  upon  what  a  man  might  have  been  if  only  he 
had  been  other  than  he  was.  If  only  Robertson  of  Brighton 
had  not  been  the  Robertson  he  was,  and  had  not  lived  at 


REV.    FREDERICK  W.   ROBERT.SON,   M..\. 

Taken  from  the  original  water  colour  portrait  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Robertson,  and 

teproduced  by  his  kind  permission 


Brighton  !  He  was  too  morbidly  sensitive,  said  this  negative 
criticism,  and  lacked  the  diplomancy  which  would  have 
conciliated  much  of  the  Evangelical  irritation  from  which 
he  suffered.  He  should  have  spared  himself,  have  taken 
things  less  to  heart,  should  have  masculinised  the  essential 
womanliness  of  his  temperament,  and  above  all,  have 
hung  over  his  study  mantelpiece  in  letters  of  gold  the 
text  "  I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  yeu,  but  ye  cannot 
bear   them  now."     I'erhaps   he  should ;   but  one  thing  is 

certain.  Had  he  done 
so,  he  might  have  be- 
come a  greater  man, 
and  his  influence 
might  have  been  wider 
— no  one  can  say. 
But  his  name  would 
not  have  been  Robert- 
son of  Brighton.  No; 
he  was  best  as  God 
made  him,  a  million- 
fold  more  to  be  valued 
and  estimated  for  what 
he  was  and  possessed 
than  for  what  he  was 
not  and  lacked.  And 
so  it  is  but  with  toler- 
ant surprise  and  curi- 
osity rather  than  with 
pain  and  anger,  that  we 
turn  to  the  Guardian 
of  1865  and  read  from 
that  pen  which  was 
not  wont  to  forget 
itself  and  talk  partisan 
foolishness  —  the  pen 
of  the  late  Dean 
Church  :  "  It  \i.e.  the 
"Life  and  Letters"] 
is  a  record  disclosing 
a  man  with  great  faults 
and  conspicuous 
blanks  in  his  nature, 
one  with  whose  prin- 
ciples, taste,  and 
judgment  we  con- 
stantly find  ourselves 
having  a  vehement 
quarrel."  Such  has 
not  been  the  verdict  of 


the  world.  Rather  has  it  re-indorsed  with  every  added  year 
and  every  new  volume  of  sermons  published  the  inscription 
placed  on  his  tomb  by  his  adoring,  sorrowing  congregation : — 

HONOURED   AS   S.    MINISTER, 

BELOVED    AS    A    MAN, 

HE   .^WAKENED   THE    HOLIEST   FEELINGS 

IN    POOR    AND    RICH,    IN    IGNORANT   AND    LEARNED; 

THEREFORE    IS    HE    LAMENTED 

AS   THEIR   Gi;iDE   AND   COMFORTER 

BY   MANY   WHO    IN    GRATEFUL    REMEMBRANCE 

HAVE   ERECTED   THIS    MONUMENT. 
GLORY  TO   THE   SAVIOUR,    WHO   WAS    HIS   ALL. 

Just   fifty  years  ago   Robertson  preached  for  the  last 
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time,   taking    for   part   of   his 

text  words    which    later  came 

back  to  the  memory  of  his  con- 
gregation   laden  with  pathetic 

though    unknown    fitness, 

"  Finally,  brethren,  farewell !  " 

In  outward  happenings,  those 

movements  of  material  things 

which    have    unjustly    mono- 
polised   the    word    "events," 

the  life  which  came  to  an  end 

on  Sunday,  August  15,  was  as 

meagre  as  it  is  familiar.     The 

early   passion    for    a    military 

life,  which  lived  with  him  to 

he   end  ;  the  Oxford  years  of 

unchartered  reading,  cramped 

Evangelical  creed,  and  impas- 

tioned  Union  debates  ;  curacy 

at     Winchester,     commenced 

with      the      characteristically 

selected  text,   "Endure  hard- 
ness   as    a    good    soldier    of 

Jesus  Christ "  ;  acceptance  of 

a     curacy     at      Cheltenham ; 

those     agonising     months     of 

spiritual  and  mental  storm  and 

stress    amid     the     mountains 

of  the  Tyrol,   when  faith   lost  every  foothold  but  that  of 

"the   grand,    simple   landmarks  of  morality"; 

the  return  to  Cheltenham  and  removal  to  the 

town  for  ever  linked  with  his  name  ;  and  then 

that  wonderful  ministry,  perhaps  the  most  potent 
personal  ministry  in  England  of  the  last 
century — so  daringly  conscientious,  so  pene- 
tratingly revolutionary  beyond  the  borders  of 
Holy  Trinity,  so  clairvoyant  in  sympathy,  so 
emotionally  intellectual,  so  passionately  ad- 
mired, so  cruelly  misinterpreted,  caricatured, 
denounced,  so  rapturously  espoused  by  the 
troubled  and  the  parched  and  weary  in  many 
lands  and  in  every  Church.  It  is  more  than 
well  worth  while  to  accept  the  still  unsurpassed 
guidance  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  and  pass 
again  over  these  familiar  roads  ;  for  though  we 
have  been  compelled  to  let  the  grass  gather 
upon  them  while  we  elbowed  our  course  in  the 
thronged  wake  of  Darwin  and  Spencer  and 
other  and  later  pioneers,  the  flowers  by  that 
enchanted  wayside  are  yet  fragrant  and  can 
hardly  be  found  elsewhere,  and  the  watersprings 
still  murmur  of  an  inspiration  that  cannot  but 
refresh.  And  what  is  more,  there  must  be 
many  of  this  newer  time  to  whom  Robertson 
is  unknown.  These  must  be  gently  but 
firmly  pressed  into  these  old  paths,  for  their 
quickening  and  purifying  influence  is  not  to 
be  neglected  even  by  the  very  latest  student  of 
either  Mr.  Booth  or  Mr.  Yeats,  and  certainly 
not  of  Professor  James  and  Dr.  Harnack. 

If  a  writer  on  Robertson  aspired  to  fairly 
cover  the  ground,  it  would  swiftly  appear 
to  him  that  his  material,  as  by  magnetic 
attraction,  tended  to  group  itself  round  four 
luminous  centres:  the  man  himself;  his  prin- 
ciples or  dominating  ideas;  his  actual  work; 
and    the    question    of    the    ministerial    office 


From  a  tniniaUtrc  hy  L.  7".  MiUlicll 

COLONEL  ROBERTSON,  OF  THE  WESTMINSTER  VOLUNTEERS, 
(GRANDFATHER  OF  F.  \V.  ROBERTSON) 

It  was  at  the  London  house  of  this  distinguished  officer,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  service,  that  the  famous  preacher  was  born,  February  3,  i8i6. 


wholly   re-tinctured.     How. 


generally — its  special  tempta- 
tions, qualifications,  and 
essential  peril,  and  the  par- 
ticular features  incident  to  a 
man  possessed  of  no  con- 
ventional order  of  mind,  ex- 
ercised amid  a  rancorous 
religious  and  a  fashionable 
social  atmosphere. 

First,  like  half  of  the  life- 
material,  let  us  succumb  to 
the  attraction  of  the  second 
and  third  luminous  centres. 
Robertson,  we  have  reminded 
ourselves  already,  died  fifty 
years  ago.  Half  a  century  \ 
That  is  a  long  time,  and  the 
last  fifty  years  have  been  more 
than  usually  long  and  filled. 
Most  important  of  all,  Robert- 
son had  been  laid  to  rest  in  a 
hollow  of  the  Downs  he  loved 
so  well  six  years  before  Evolu- 
tion was  born.  And  to  be 
pre  -  Darwinian  is  to  have 
breathed  an  atmosphere,  no 
less  in  theology  and  sociology 
and  religion  than  in  science, 
then,    has    it    fared    with    the 


F.  W.   ROBERTSON'S   MOTHER 


The  preacher  owed  much  to  parental  influences,  and  he  was  always  wont  to  regard  his  early 
home  as  his  most  honoured  recollection.  Robertson's  deep  veneration  for  his  parents  was  one  or 
the  most  beautiful  traits  in  his  character. 
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principles  he  laid  down  with  such  compelling  lucidity 
and  authoritativeness  ?  What  of  Time's  revenges  upon 
the  architecture  of  his  actual  work?  Are  they  in- 
validated, and  has  it  crumbled  and  fallen  away?  Under 
the  thousand  and  one  solvents  of  the  last  half-century, 
have  they  suffered  disintegration  ?  Has  the  all-rearranging 
hand  of  progress  unseated  the  masonries  he  cemented 
with  such  industrious 
care  ?     Let  us  see. 

Of  his  rules  we  need 
take  no  account.  He 
himself  never  tired  of 
saying  to  his  many  corre- 
spondents, "  Grasp  my 
principles,  not  my  rules." 
In  another  sense  let  us 
try  and  do  so  now.  No 
one  will  question  the  right 
to  the  first  i)lace  among 
the  principles  which  ran 
throughout  Robertson's 
ministry  and  personal 
character  being  accorded 
to  this  fundamental:  that 
the  essential  of  a  creed 
as  of  a  life  was  not  its 
form  but  its  spirit.  Doc- 
trinal forms  decay ;  the 
spirit  lives  on  under  new 
forms.  With  this  magic, 
but  now  so  commonplace, 
key  he  approached  the 
New  Testament,  the  doc- 
trines -of  Christ,  and  the 
dogmas  of  his  own 
Church,  .^nd  with  what 
spirit-freeing  result,  and 
to  the  roar  of  what  or- 
thodox cannonading  we 
all  know.  "  The  letter 
killeth,  the  spirit  maketh 
alive,"  he  cried  in  every 
sermon,  every  letter, 
every  address.  And  the 
rejoinder  was  the  old  re- 
joinder of  the  terrified 
literalist  in  all  ages,  "You 
are  undermining  our 
faith."  No  ;  but  he  was 
certainly  laying  bare  those 
foundations  to  see  if  there 
was  any  real  faith  there. 
This  great  principle  led 
to  two  weighty  though 
contrasted  goals  :  first  and 
properly,  to  a  relegation 
of  dogmatic  forms  to   a 

secondary  and  subordinate  place,  called  by  his  detractors 
a  despising  of  ancient  and  sacred  formularies ;  secondly,  it 
re-acted  in  strong  affection  for  those  very  forms,  because  of 
the  precious  treasure  of  truth  which  they  had  so  securely 
guarded  against  injury  in  the  stormful  past.  This  was 
called  inconsistency  by  those  to  whom  secondary  is 
synonymous  with  useless.  But  this  principle  led  Kobertson 
yet  farther,  and  lighted  his  way  in  a  quite  new  and  admittedly 
perilous  though  right  direction.  By  it  he  interpreted  such 
phenomena  as  the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Socialism 


of  his  friends  Maurice  and  Kingsley.  Mariolatry,  he  con- 
tended, had  been  the  base  casket  which  had  embalmed  the 
eternal  fact  of  the  Motherhood  of  God,  the  eternal  truth 
that  Christ  was  as  much  the  ideal  of  womanhood  as  man- 
hood, having  no  se.\  but  being  the  Son  of  Man.  So  with 
Maurice  and  Kingsley.  Of  their  definite  theories  of  co- 
operation and  the  like  he  thought  little.     But  he  contended 


l^hoio  by  I'andyk 


CAPTAIN   ROBERTSON  (F.  W.  ROBERTSONS  FATHER) 


Captain  Frederick  Robertson,  who  siir\'ived  his  famous  son  twenty  years,  belonged  to  the  Royal  Arti!ler>*,  and  was  the 

personal  friend  and  conirade-in-arms  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.      In  June.    1805,  Captain  Robertson  was  enibarlced  on  board  the 

I'ktory,  when  Nelson's  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  took  troops  on  board  at  Barbadoes,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  TouUm 

^  squadron.     Our  Scottish  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  future  pT«acller*s  happy  childhood  was  spent  at  Leith 

^X  Fort,  where  his  father  was  stationed  for  five  years. 


that  that  was  but  the  economically  unsound  husk  which 
enshrined  the  imperishable  truths  of  the  dignity  of  man- 
hood, the  rights  of  labour,  the  responsibilities  of  men; of 
wealth,  and  the  necessity  for  an  elevation  of  the  working 
classes.  Forthwith  the  Evangelicals  called  him  a  Papist 
in  disguise,  and  the  Record  &  Socialist. 

And  how  has  Time  dealt  with  this  principle  ?  Has 
Darwin  taught  us  that  the  bark  is  of  more  value  than 
the  root  and  the  sap  ?  Robertson's  principle  is  absolutely 
unchallenged  and  unchallengable  to-day.     From  the  time 
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of  its  stormy  enunciation  in  Brighton  we  have  never  gone 
back. 

Take  another  of  his  favourite  convictions.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  great  organ  of  truth's  attainment  was  deemed  to  be 
the  intellect.  The  royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of  God  was 
the  reason.  Now^  Robertson  was  an  intellectual  man,  his 
sermons  then  and  since  winning  their  irresistible  way  by 
virtue  of  their  splendid  thinking.  Yet  over  and  over  again 
he  declared  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was  not  to  be 
arrived  at  by  severe  investigation,  but  by  innocence  of  life 
and  singleness  of  heart.  The  pure  in  heart  see  God,  and 
they  alone.  This  grossly  offended  the  proud  intellectualism 
of  the  time,  seeing  that  it  placed  beyond  its  reach  the  chance 
of  winning  any  other  than  life's  secondary  certainties.  You 
may  discover  the  underlying  principles  of  mechanics  and 
chemistry  and  art,  said  Robertson,  and  even  plumb  the 
very  cosmic  process — as  later  they  so  brilliantly  did — but 
you  will  not  find  God.  He  is  the  goal  at  the  end  of  quite 
another  road.  Fifty  years  have  gone  since  then.  Was  he 
right  ?  The  least  observant  man  to-day  cannot  but  notice 
the  way  in  which  Robertson's  view  is  reasserting  itself  in 
the  spiritual  schemes  of  all  the  younger  thinkers.  "Back 
to  spirituality  !  Back  to  imperishable  mysticism  !  "  has 
been,  and  is,  as  insistent  a  cry,  alike  in  the  laboratory  as  in 
the  pulpit,  as  "  Back  to  nature  "  was  with  Wordsworth  or 
Darwin.  A  final  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  Gifford 
Lectures  of  Professor  James,  which  have  thrilled  the  heart 
and  mind  of  every  thinking  man  this  last  twelve  months. 
Here  is  the  first  psychologist  in  Europe  boldly  saying  that 
in  spiritual  matters  the  only  voices  that  carry  authority  are 
the  voices  of  the  spiritually  minded — Billy  Bray,  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  Tolstoi,  Brainerd.  As  Robertson  contended, 
or  rather  as  St.  Paul  asserted  nineteen  hundred  years  before, 
spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned,  and  God  is  a 
spirit. 

Think  again  of  Robertson's  favourite  philosophic  tenet. 
He   knew  and  felt,  none  more  acutely  than  he,   the  un- 


Rob«rtson  laboured  here  as  a  curate  1842 


CHRIST  CHURCH, 

1847.     Thos( 


CHELTENHAM 


....  , T -ri-     - i  years  marked  the  "  transition  "  period.     Robertson  went  to  Cheltenham  with 

religious  ideas  and  experiences  floalniK  in  solution  "  ;  he  left  it  for  St.  Ebbe's.  Oxford,  with  both  character  and  principles  fixed  for  life. 
At  Chr  St  Church  he  always  preached  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  here  he  began  to  exercise  upon  his  congregation  his  peculiar  power  of 
fascination.  Robertson  himself,  ho»ever,  was  under  the  strange  delusion  that  his  sermons  were  unintelligible,  and  he  took  no  pleasure 
in  recollecting  the  Cheltenham  days. 


escapable  logic  which  declares  that  the  will  is  not  free — 
that  man  is  a  creature  of  circumstances,  and  the  child  of  his 
ancestry.  He  knew,  too,  as  surely  as  Mr.  Mallock,  that 
if  man  is  not  free,  away  goes  responsibility.  And  remorse, 
resolve,  repentance  are  emptied  of  all  meaning.  Through 
what  door  did  he  escape?  He  affirmed  the  right  of 
the  practical  judgment  to  a  respectful  hearing.  Though 
I  am  bound,  yet  I  am  compelled — all  civilisation  and 
religion  depend  on  it — to  act  as  if  I  were  free.  And 
this  inconsistent  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  children ; 
where  men  believe  they  are  free  they  rise  to  all  that 
is  most  admirable  in  character  and  life — in  a  word, 
they  are  free.  Does  the  twentieth  century  sanction  this 
way  of  escape  ?  Is  the  door  Robertson  set  ajar,  still  ajar.' 
It  is  ;  and  every  enlightened  and  spiritual  thinker  in  Europe 
to-day  has  his  foot  between  that  door  and  the  post.  Slam 
to  it  cannot,  for  the  world's  march  is  via  that  door. 

Again,  every  lover  of  Robertson  knows,  if  he  knows 
anything  at  all  of  his  hero,  that  Shakespeare's  saying  about 
"  the  soul  of  good  in  things  evil "  was  the  mastering  quota- 
tion of  his  tolerant  life.  Had  it  not  been,  what  sorrow  and 
misunderstanding  would  have  been  spared  to  him  !  He 
would  see  his  antagonist's  position.  No  zeal  should  blind 
him  to  the  truth  concealed  in  the  error.  Channing  was  a 
Unitarian,  therefore  to  be  shunned  and  denounced,  said  the 
Trinitarian.  Therefore  to  be  loved  and  admired  for  his 
passionate  devotion  to  Jesus  Christ,  corrected  Robertson. 
Kingsley  was  a  Socialist,  and  Socialism  involves  the  denial 
of  those  social  distinctions  inherent  in  the  very  fabric  of 
society.  No  doubt,  replied  Robertson;  but  better  a  thousand 
times  the  warm  heart  of  Kingsley  than  the  callous  indifference 
of  the  well-to-do. 

Another  of  his  key-notes,  and  then  the  last  and  probably 
the  greatest  survival  of  all  Robertson's  life-principles.  In 
a  letter  he  once  said  that  Christianity  required  not  the 
extirpation  but  the  regulation  of  all  natural  instincts. 
To    the    hard,    pseudo-Puritanism    of    his    day   this    was 

misconstrued  into  a 
sanction  of  unholyap- 
petites  and  a  Romish 
concession  to  the 
baser  heart  of  man. 
Yet  with  what  tri- 
umphant endorse- 
ment have  we  now, 
shall  I  say  come 
round  ?  to  this  posi- 
tion !  From  every 
young  man's  pulpit 
and  platform  where 
Christ's  Gospel  is 
preached  intact,  this 
gospel  of  the  conse- 
cration of  all  human 
functions  as  against 
the  heresy  of  Mani- 
chean  mutilation  is 
reproduced. 

But  beyond  all 
Robertson  of 
Brighton  stands  to 
memory  as  he  who 
unfurled  again 
Christ's  drooping  flag 
of  life  as  distin- 
guished from  creed. 
Christianity    is    pre- 
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eminently  a  life  !  How  often  he  aflfirmed  it.  Religion  is 
devotion  to  Him  Who  is  the  ideal  of  Humanity,  and  the 
fruit  of  such  devotion.  That  was  fifty  years  ago ;  and  now 
comes  Professor  James  with  his  cry,  "  Not  '  roots,'  but 
'  fruits.' "  And  with  Robertson  this  also  was  a  key. 
What  is  prayer  ?  Is  there  an  immortality  ?  Can  I  do  what 
I  ought  ?  Is  it  wise  and  safe  to  obey  conscience  ?  Can 
Christ  save  from  sin?  Take  Him  into  your  heart  and  you 
will  know,  was  the  great  preacher's  answer.  And  not  a  few 
who  have  lately  listened  to  the  Thursday  morning  services 


in  the  City  Temple  have  discovered  that  Brighton  Is  again 
to  stand  for  a  Gospel  that  finds  the  answer  to  all  life's 
questions,  not  in  intellectual  explanations,  but  in  loving 
devotion  to  a  living  Master  and  Lord. 

P'rom  these  brief  reminders  of  some  of  F.  W.  Robert- 
son's leading  principles  it  will  be  readily  seen  how  and 
why  he  was  so  systematically  attacked.  He  founded  no 
school;  he  refused  to  be  labelled,  and  so  was  libelled 
instead.  Men  love  extremists.  "Take  the  sides,"  they 
cry;  "one  way  or  the  other."     "But  both  sides  are  right, 
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if  you  get 
high  enough 
up  to  look 
down  on 
them,'' 
r  e  p  1  i  e  d 
Roberts  o  n . 
And  so  they 
hated  him — 
with  cause. 
He  repudi- 
ated the 
word  eclec- 
tic, but  an 
eclectic  he 
was,  as  all 
men  must 
be  who  are 
not  p  r  e - 
pared  to  go 
through  life 
with  but  one 
eye  and 
maimed — a 
method,   be 


/>I:olt'  hiiuily  /lilt  by  Air.   R,   B.   Homelvood,  0/  Brighton 

TRINITV  CHAPEL,   BRIGHTON,   AS   IT  WAS   IN    ROBERTSONS   TIME 


preached, 
though  they 
never  heard 
Robertson 
preach 
them.  Who 
has  not 
preached 
them  ?  1 1 
is  the  shy 
admission 
of  every 
rectory 
study  and 
manse  that 
once  know 
Robertson's 
divisions  of 
a  text,  and 
you  can 
never  find 
any  others. 
Great,  too, 
was  his  in- 
fluenceupon 


it  always  remembered,  commended  as  a  desperate  means  of      social  life.    No  man  was  ever  idolised  by  working  men  before 


salvation,  but  not  of  attaining  full-orbed  Christian  perfection. 
Of  Robertson's  work  little  must  be  said.  Of  the  influence 
of  his  published  sermons  on  the  preaching  of  England  in 
our  churches  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  too  much.  Most 
church  and  chapel  goers  have  heard  Robertson's  sermons 


or  since  who  dared  to  di,sappoint  their  prejudices  so  faithfully. 
Who  among  us  would  dare  now  to  stand  in  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  enforce  "  unworldliness  "  as  a  prime  condition 
of  understanding  Wordsworth,  and  plead  the  beneficent 
influence  of  a  leisured  and  aristocratic  class  on  the  national 


Photo  by  E.  Hawkins  b'  Co.,  32,  33,  b'  38,  Preston  Street,  Brighton.     Kindly  lent  ly  Mr.    Thomas  Phillips,  0/  Brighton 

TRINITY  CHAPEL,   1859 

An  interior  view  of  Trinity  Chapel  taken  in  1859,  six  years  after  Robertson's  death.  On  the  left  will  be  seen  a  tablet  erected  to  the  great  preacher's  memory.  In 
Robertson's  day  the  pulpit  was  in  the  centre  of  the  church.  He  preached  for  the  first  time  in  Trinity  Chapel  on  August  15,  1847,  from  a  favourite  text,  "  The  Jews  require 
a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom,  but  we  preach  Christ  crucified." 
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life?  Here,  as  always,  Robertson  spoke  the  tniih.  "Christ 
is  the  working  man's  friend,"  we  cry.  "  No,"  said  he  ; 
"Christ  is  the  champion  of  no  class,  because  he  is  the 
champion  of  all  alike  !  " 

Turning  now  for  a  moment  to  the  man  himself,  to  that 
exquisitely  sensitive  yet  healthy,  valorous  yet  shrinking 
personality,  of  few  men's  inner  life  have  we  a  fuller  record, 
of  few  men's  central  tragedy  a  briefer  one.  There  is  no 
biography  of  an  Englishman  that  wrings  the  heart  with  a 
more  poignant  sense  of  sympathy  and  anguish,  no  biography 
through  whose  pages  blows  so  nerving  and  inspiring  a 
breeze.  There  was  a  mystery  at  the  heart  of  him — nay, 
two  mysteries ;  but  one  no  hand  must  ever  touch.  The 
other  lay  in  that  unusual  combination  in  one  human 
spirit  of  the  sensuous  and  the  robust.  Look  at  his  face — 
it  is  there  for  all  to  see  :  the  soldier  and  the  artist,  the 
body  and  the  soul,  the  man  and  the  woman.     It  is  the 


face  of  one  of  whom  wo  are  waiting  to  hear  it  said  that 
he  understood  women  as  few  men  have,  though  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  who  told  him  he  could  not  understand  women, 
"I  have  been  in  the  same  predicament  all  my  life."  Most 
preachers  should  go  to  school  to  Robertson  of  Brighton, 
if  only  to  have  it  brought  back  to  their  notice  that  all  the 
people  in  the  world  are  not  men.  Yet  it  is  equally  the 
face  of  a  Crusader,  with  its  brow  of  highest  chivalry,  and 
its  eyes  of  chaste,  indignant  fire.  With  his  portrait  still 
before  you,  how  easy  of  understanding  becomes  another 
of  the  chief  facts  about  him — the  spiritual  divination  with 
which  his  sympathies  endowed  him.  His  biographer,  it  will 
be  remembered,  well  says  that  his  sympathies  made  him 
understandable  to  many  who  would  have  been  either  puzzled 
or  repelled  by  his  teaching.  Robertson  provides  us  with 
a  concrete  example  of  a  temperamental  combination  which 
people  who  love  to  find  men  wholly  of  one  type  declare 


Kindly  lent  Av  Mr.   R.  B.   llomewood,  of  Brighton 
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to  be  impossible.  He  was  imaginative 
and  common-sensed.  To  appreciate 
scenery  and  rejoice  in  poetry  as  he  did 
would  imply  to  many  an  incapacity,  say, 
at  least,  for  guiding  the  practicalities 
required  in  engineering  a  turbulent, 
democratic  movement  like  the  Working 
Men's  Institute  at  Brighton.  But  it  was 
not  so.  The  exhilarating  zest  of  intense 
life  carried  him  up  the  lonely  mountains 
of  the  Tyrol  with  as  firm  and  radiant 
a  step  as  it  carried  him  to  the  platform 
of  the  Town  Hall  where  he  delivered 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  addresses  of 
his  life  on  the  Early  Closing  of  Shops. 
Once  more,  what  a  flood  of  explanatory 
light  is  shed  upon  the  character  of 
Robertson  by  his  criticism — essentially 
a  self-criticism — of  his  master-poet  Words- 
worth !  "  Wordsworth  was  aristocratic 
democratic  in  his  convictions.' 


Photo  by  A.  G.   lod,  Cheltenham 

CAPTAIN   STRUAN   ROBERTSON, 

Of   the    Roval   South    Lincoln   Militia 

(Youngest  Brother) 


m  his  tastes  and 
So  was  Robertson,  and  so 
are  many  men,  of  whom  few  so  successfully  as  he  harmonise 
and  balance  the  rival  inclinations. 

Lastly,  as  a  study  of  the  ministerial  calling  in  all  its 
charms  and  perils,  the  Life  of  Robertson  stands  un- 
matched. No  one  has  handled  the  essential  danger  of  the 
clerical  or  prophetic  office  with  such  delicate  anaylsis  as 
James  Martineau,  of  whose  immortal  "Endeavours  "  Robert- 
son thought  so  highly.  "The  proposal,"  he  says,  "is  to 
build  a  life  up  in  a  particular  order  of  feelings ;  to  detach 
these  and  consign  them  for  their  custody  and  nurture  to  a 
representative  class."  And  again  :  "The  best  inspirations  of 
our  nature  are  meant  to  remain  fresh  and  first-hand. 
Charter  them  as  a  craft  or  guild  or  sacred  '  profession,'  and 


world  at  the  same 
this  betrays  men 
into  we  all  know. 
There  are  two 
men,  they  humili- 
atingly  feel — the 
one  who  prays 
in  Church  and 
the  other  who 
converses  at  the 
table.  There  is 
the  solemn  heart 
that  beats  under 
the  cassock,  and 


they  contract  the  tincture  of  self.  The 
verdant  places  of  the  heart  have  but  a 
tender  grass,  and  will  not  bear  the 
tramp  of  too  much  speech."  To 
Robertson  the  thought  and  duty  of 
having  constantly  to  make  public  ex- 
hibition and  even  public  capital  of  his 
sacred  convictions  and  his  solitary  com- 
munings with  God  was  a  torture  all  his 
brief  life.  Yet  how  little  did  the  fierce  sun 
of  Brighton  publicity  scorch  those  "  ver- 
dant places  !  "  How  he  chafed  against 
the  hardened  slang  of  juiceless  pulpit 
phraseology,  though  the  phraseology^ 
he  knew,  embalmed  the  truth  !  The  way 
Robertson  surmounted  another  eternal 
ministerial  difficulty  will  always  excite 
the  envy  of  his  brethren.  All  aspire  to  be 
God's  messenger  and  a  noble  man  of  the 
time.     What  pitiful  and  uneasy  dualism 


the 


flesh  and 
blood 
organ 
that 
throbs 
in  the 
world's 
hot  race. 
Robert- 
son never 
laid 
either 
aside, 
was      al- 
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CAPTAIN   HARRY   ROBERTSON, 

60TH    RoVAL   RiFLKS 

A  third  brother.     Won  frequent  "  honourable  mention  ' 
in  the  "    " 


GENERAL  CHARLES  DUESBURY  ROBERTSON, 
Of  the  Roval  Engineers 
Another  brother.     Received  the  brevet  rank  of  Major  for  his  services  in  the  Kaffir  War 


Kaffir  War 

ways  and  everywhere  both.  It  was  a  high-souled 
English  gentlemen  who  preached ;  a  humble,  un- 
disguised ambassador  of  the  Lord  Jesus  who  dined 
with  poets  and  men  of  travel,  conversed  with  Lady 
Byron,  and  won  the  heart  of  the  working  men  of 
his  town.  Who,  too,  of  his  brethren  do  not  covet 
his  unfamiliar  experience  after  years  of  public 
ministry  :  "  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  the  truths  I  preach  "  ? 

Of  his  sermons  nothing  at  this  time  of  day 
remains  to  be  said.  They  have  won  their  way  to 
the  elbow  of  every  clergyman  and  minister  in  two 
worlds.  His  preaching  represents  better  than  any 
other  man's  of  our  time  Phillips  Brooks'  statement 
that  two  elements  go  to  all  true  preaching— truth  and 
personality,  the  permanent  truth  radiating  through 
the  many-coloured  medium  of  the  variable  tem- 
perament and  special  mind  and  character  of  him 
who  preaches  it.  The  eternal  truth  of  God  plus 
the  particular  personality  of  Robertson  of  Brighton — 
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this  was  what  drew  all  eyes  to  the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Chapel,  and 
turns  them  still  to  the  "  Sermons,"  "  Notes  on  Genesis,"  and 
"  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians." 

Devoted  to  the  establishment  of  truth  rather  than  to  the 
destruction  of  error,  he  was  called  of  his  Master  to  suffer 
many  things,  and,  as  he  oft  expressed  it,  "to  dare  to  be 
alone  with  God."  But  he  was  less  alone  with  the  suspicion 
and  hatred  of  men  than  he  imagined.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  loved  with  an  ardour  of  affection  beyond  the  lot 


of  most.  "  He  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the  Down  he  loved  so 
well,"  concludes  his  biographer.  "The  sound  of  the 
waves  may  be  heard  there  in  the  distance;  and,  stand- 
ing by  his  grave,  it  seems  a  fair  and  fitting  requiem, 
for  if  the  inquietude  of  the  sea  was  the  image  of  his 
outward  life,  its  central  calm  is  the  image  of  his  deep 
peace  of  activity  in  God.  He  sleeps  well ;  and  we  who  are 
left  alone  with  our  love  and  his  great  result  of  work,  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  he  has  entered  into  his  Father's  rest." 


Frederick  W*  Robertson 

BY  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  LL.D. 


DR.  STOPFORD  BROOKE'S  Life  of  F.  W. 
Robertson  is  a  classic,  but  surely  the  time  has 
come  when  it  ought  to  be  revised  and  supplemented.  It 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  up  so  much  mystery  about 
Robertson's  friends  and  correspondents.  The  veil  might 
be  lifted,  and  we  should  be  told  something  about  the  in- 
timate friends  who  are  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  book.  For 
example,  Robertson  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
Lady  Noel  Byron.  Lady  Byron  had  a  character  of  singular 
complexity.  She  was  a  warm  friend  to  many,  but  she  was 
capricious  in  her  friendships,  if  all  tales  are  true.  She  had 
very  strong  opinions  of  her  own,  and,  plainly,  it  was  not  easy 
to  work  with  her.  Some  of  those  to  whom  she  was  kind  re- 
sented her  kindness  ;  and  yet  it  should  be  remembered  that 
George  Macdonakl 
has  dedicated  one  of 
his  novels  thus  : 

To  THE  Memory  of 

Lady    Noel    Bvron 

I  Dedicate 

THIS   Volume 

With    a    Love 

.Stronger  than 

Death 

It  was  to  Robertson 
that  the  charge  of  her 
papers  was  ultimately 
committed,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  intended 
to  publish  a  selection 
from  these.  I  believe 
they  were  committed 
to  Dr.  A.  J.  Ross, 
himself  a  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Brighton, 
and  afterwards  a  clergy- 
man in  the  Church  of 
England.  Dr.  Ross 
went  so  far  as  to  have 
a  great  part  of  the 
book  set  up ;  but  it 
was  ultimately  can 
celled,  perhaps  owing 
to  the  Beecher-Stowe- 
Byron  scandal.  Lady 
Byron  had  an  immense 
part  of  Robertson's 
letters,  and  very  few  of 
them  have  been  given 
to  the  world.  His 
fondness  for  letter- 
writing  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary 
feafures    of   this 


Photo  by  I  'atuiyk 

.MRS.    F.    W.    ROBERTSON,    OF    HKIGHTON 

Mrs.  Robertson,  who  died  only  three  years  ago,  was  the  third  daugliter  of  Sir  George  Williatn 
Denys,  Bart.,  of  Easton  Eston,  Northamptonshire.  Mrs.  Robertson  remarried,  her  second  husband 
being  the  Rev.  Edward  Houghton  Johnson,  of  Aldwick,  Sussex. 


remarkable  man.  He  had  a  nature  which  craved  for 
sympathy.  I  know  no  one  who  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
life  found  time  to  keep  up  such  a  correspondence.  His 
letters  were  by  no  means  formal  exercises  ;  he  put  his  whole 
heart  and  soul  into  them.  They  revealed  his  inmost 
thoughts,  and  some  parts  of  them  are  as  good  as  any  of 
his  writings. 

Dr.  Slopford  Brooke's  biography  was  much  criticised  at  its 
first  appearance.  Some  of  the  reviewers  maintained  that  he 
had  exaggerated  the  element  of  gloom  in  Robertson's  life. 
Others  said  that  he  had  overloaded  the  work  with  com- 
ments of  his  own.  But  I  believe  that  Dr.  Brooke  did  the 
best  that  could  be  done.  He  was  not  himself  much 
acquainted  with  Robertson  (though   he  once    spent    some 

time  with  him  in  a 
country  house  in  Ire- 
land),  but  he 
thoroughly  understood 
him,  and  did  his  work 
with  perfect  loyalty. 
R.  H.  Hutton  declared 
that  he  had  done  his 
work  as  Stanley  did 
his  in  writing  the  Life 
of  Arnold,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  give 
higher  praise.  For 
one  spoke  of  Arnold, 
and  no  one  stopped 
to  observe  how  well 
Stanley  had  done  his 
work ;  so  Mr.  Brooke 
had  thought  so  much 
of  his  subject  and 
nothing  of  himself. 
The  figure  which  he 
wished  to  present  came 
out  quite  clear  and 
keen  without  any  in- 
terposing haze  of  liter- 
ary fervour.  All  this 
is  true,  and  yet  we 
want  more.  In  the 
supplement  to  the  bio- 
graphy will  1)6  found 
in  a  veiled  form  the 
story  of  Dr.  Brooke's 
personal  intercourse 
with  the  great 
preacher.  He  might 
tell  us  more,  and  he 
might  give  us  an 
additional   volume    of 
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selections  from  the  numerous  letters  which 
yet  remain  unpublished.  On  one  point  only 
Dr.  Brooke  may  be  criticised.  He  makes 
nothing  of  the  interesting  fact  that  Robert- 
son, as  much  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  a  pure 
Scotsman.  Both  his  father  and  mother 
"were  Scotch  people  of  old  Scottish  families. 
Robertson,  on  his  father's  side,  belonged  to 
the  clan  Robertson  of  Struan.  Strange  to 
say,  his  interest  in  Scotland  appears  to  have 
been  very  faint. 

Robertson's  public  life  lasted  only  a  few 
years.  Though  he  made  an  immense  im- 
pression in  Brighton,  his  place  in  the  Church 
■of  England  was  not  prominent,  and  he  was 
not  on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  his  great 
•contemporaries.  He  entered  the  larger  world 
of  letters  mainly  through  Lady  Noel  Byron. 
She  gathered  round  her  literary  men  who 
•cared  for  religion,  and  it  was  through  her 
that  the  National  Revieiv,  connected  with 
R.  H.  Hutton,  Walter  Bagehot,  and  James 
Martineau,  was  started  and  printed.  It  was 
a  periodical  of  extraordinary  individuality 
and  freshness.  Robertson  never  contributed, 
but  he  was  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
Hutton,  and  in  Hutton's  Spectator  articles 
there  are  a  few  personal  references  of  interest. 
It  is  worth  while  recalling  them  at  this  time, 
said  :  "  Perhaps  the  most  peculiar  moral  impression  which 
Mr.  Robertson's  character  produced  on  those  who  were 
intimate  with  him  only  in  the  second  degree  and  those 
•who  knew  him  only  in  the  pulpit  was  a  certain  effect  of 
chivalry  and  romance  which  was  inseparable  from  him, 
•and  which,  while  it  greatly  increased  his  power  of  fascina- 
tion over  the  minds  of  others,  filled  himself  with  self- 
distrust  and  sometimes  with  alarm,  as  if  he  were  merely 
stirring  a  superficial  sentiment  into  activity,  when  he  wished 
to  reach  the  conscience  and  the  will."  According  to 
Hutton,  this  effect  of  chivalry  really  represented  the  point 
at  which  his  influence  first 
fastened  itself  on  those  who 
knew  and  heard  him.  There 
were  a  number  of  causes  for 
this  romantic  aspect  of  his 
influence.  First  came  the 
symmetry  of  his  figure  and 
his  faultless  features.  Then 
there  was  his  military  car- 
riage. From  his  youth  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  a 
military  career,  and  he  always 
had  much  of  the.  soldier  in 
him  —  something  of  the 
soldier's  half-commanding  air. 
This  characteristic  was  speci- 
ally striking  in  Henry  Drum- 
mond.  Still  more  was  due 
to  the  hectic  expression  of 
nervous  suffering  and  consti- 
tutional delicacy  almost  always 
more  or  less  traced  upon  his 
face.  It  was  traced  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  command 
sympathy.  Such  an  expres- 
sion invites  and  commands  it 
far  more  than  those  lines  of 


BUST  OF   ROBERTSON  IN 

BRIGHTON  PAVILION 
This  engraving  of  the  bust  by  W. 
Pepper  is  reproduced,  by  kind  per- 
mission, from  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul's 
admirable  edition  of  Robertson's  *'  Life 
and  Letters."  The  bust  has  an  in- 
teresting history.  A  gentleman,  we 
are  told,  who  had  found  by  chance 
a  volume  of  sermons,  was  so  touched 
by  their  beauty  that  he  commissioned 
a  sculptor  to  execute  for  him  a  bust 
of  the  preacher.  This  he  presented 
to  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  that  the 
town  in  which  Robertson  had  done 
his  best  work  might  have  a  lasting 
memorial  of  his  presence. 


Mr.  Hutton 


Kindly  lent  l-y  Mr.  Thomas  F/ii/l!ps,  oj  Brigliton 

THE  MEMORIAL  WINDOW  IN  TRINITY  CHAPEL 


deep  and  permanent  care  which  never  vary 
with  the  emotion  of  the  moment.  It  was 
very  hard  for  such  a  temperament  to  bear  a 
yoke  of  ordinary  drudgery  and  detail.  Even 
before  the  disease  which  killed  him  had  de- 
clared itself,  there  was  a  high-strung  tension 
of  nerves  always  marked  on  his  face,  and 
an  under-current  of  fever  gave  force  to  his 
preaching  and  his  writing.  Yet  Robertson 
would  have  repudiated  the  influence  that 
came  from  these  qualities.  Reality  was  the 
aim  of  his  preaching.  He  hated  with  a 
perfect  hatred  everything  that  savoured  of 
mannerism  and  affectation.  He  loathed  the 
tricks  of  the  orator,  and  his  popularity  em- 
barrassed and  distressed  him,  because  he 
thought  it  due  to  what  in  his  own  view  were 
ignoble  qualities,  rather  than  to  the  just 
power  of  hard- won  truth.  He  believed  that 
just  because  he  could  so  easily  mix  the  ele- 
ments which  soon  excite  human  emotion  he 
would  fail  in  his  true  end,  and  bring  men  to 
hear  him  and  admire  him  without  truly  in- 
fluencing their  minds  for  good.  He  was,  so 
to  speak,  an  orator  in  spite  of  himself  The 
oratorical  writers  were  not  his  favourites. 
Wordsworth  was  his  ideal  as  a  poet,  and 
Channing,  whom  the  present  generation  will 
hardly  read,  had  a  very  great  influence  alike  on  his  style 
and  his  thought.  Both  of  them  belonged  to  the  "  simple, 
cool,  and  resting  "  writers.  By  James  Martineau  he  was 
also  greatly  influenced,  and,  notwithstanding  the  brilliance 
and  dexterity  and  copiousness  of  Martineau's  writings,  he  is 
almost  always  cold. 

There  is  something  which  still  puzzles  about  Robertson's 
abandonment  of  Evangelicalism.  The  distinct  marks  and 
steps  in  his  great  transition  are  perhaps  now  irrecoverable. 
When  he  abandoned  Evangelicalism,  he  seemed  to  become 
another  man.  He  did  not  abandon  it  with  reverence  and 
reluctance,  though  he  had  preached  and  thought  for  it  and 

loved  it.  He  cast  it  off  as 
the  most  mischievous  and 
despicable  of  impostures. 
His  own  words  are,  "  My 
motto  of  life  is  '  None  but 
Christ,'  not  in  the  Evangelical 
sense,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
sickliest  cant  that  has  ap- 
peared since  the  Pharisees 
bare  record  of  the  gracious 
words  He  spoke,  and  then 
tried  to  cast  Him  headlong 
from  the  Hill  of  Nazareth. 
...  I  think  some  Pantheists 
are  nearer  the  truth  than 
most  Evangelicals.  ...  In 
proportion  as  I  adore  Christ, 
.  .  .  exactly  in  that  propor- 
tion do  I  abhor  that  which 
calls  itself  Evangelicalism." 

There  are  even  stronger 
words  than  these.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  Robertson  never 
did  any  justice  to  Evangeli- 
calism. We  are  mysteriously 
told  that  the  revolution  was 
due  to  "  an  outward  blow — 
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the  sudden  ruin  of  a  friend- 
ship which  he  had  wrought, 
as  he  imagined,  for  ever  into 
his  being."  But  as  to  this 
fiery  trial  there  is  no  further 
information.  All  we  know  is 
that  the  reversal  of  old  con- 
victions was  accompanied,  if 
not  caused  by,  a  terrible 
breakdown  of  personal  trust. 
And  this  is  not  a  new  thing. 
There  were  other  effects  this 
alteration  caused.  It  certainly 
braced  and  nerved  Robertson's 
mind.  He  worked  and  preached 
at  Brighton  only  six  or  seven 
years.  The  whole  revelation 
of  him  there  shows  him  as  a 
man  in  full  command  of  mar- 
vellous powers,  fresh  and  keen 
as  a  thinker,  delicate  and 
deep  in  feeling,  full  of  courage, 
strength,  and  fire,  a  master  of 
pure  and  expressive  English. 
With  all  this  he  was  fiercely 
sensitive.  He  prided  himself 
■on  his  capacity  for  moral  in- 
dignation. "  I  feel,"  he  says, 
•discussing  Macbeth  and  Mac- 
•duffs  revenge — "I  feel  as  if  to  have  a  firm 
grip  of  a  sword  in  a  villain's  heart  were  the 
intensest  rapture  this  earth  has  to  give — 
the  only  thing  which  such  as  Macduff  had 
worth  living  for." 

This  capacity  for  a  sacred  rage  is  noble, 
but  it  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  and  it 
was  exaggerated  in  Robertson.  We  can 
only  excuse  his  excessive  anger  at  criticism 
and  opposition  when  we  know  that  he 
suffered  from  disease  of  the  brain — disease 
which  at  last,  while  it  left  him  all  the 
power  of  understanding  and  feeling,  in- 
flicted the  utmost  torture  and  gave  him 
a  sad  consciousness  of  all  that  he  was 
losing.  He  was  very  much  alone,  in  spite 
of  all  his  friendships.  Though  men  like 
Channing  and  Martineau  had  much  in- 
fluence on  him,  he  thought  out  his  own 
theories,  and  they  were  in  many  respects 
different  from  those  of  the  Broad  Churchmen 
of  the  time.  He  lived  as  to  his  inner  nature 
in  an  almost  unnatural  solitude,  but  he 
never  ceased  to  be  firmly  and  distinctively 
Christian.  When  some  Roman  Catholic  re- 
marked to  him  on  the  coldness  of  Protestants, 
saying  that  Protestants  worship  Christ,  but 
none  of  them  love  Him,  "  I  was  silent," 
writes  Mr.  Robertson  ;  "  but  the  result  of  a 
scrutiny  into  my  own  mind  was  that,  with  an 
exception,  I  scarcely  love  anyone  or  anything 
else,  and  that  not  because  of  any  reference 
to  His  love  for  me,  which  somehow  or  other 
never  comes  into  my  mind,  but  solely  in 
consequence  of  what  He  is,  and  was,  ac- 
cording at  least  to  my  conception  of  Him 
and  His  mind  and  heart"  This  is  noble  in 
its  way,  but  it  is  not  the  New  Testament 


INTERIOR   OF   TRINITV  CHAPEL,  1902 


The  seating  of  the  building  has  been  entirely  rearranged,  and  pro- 
babl>;  the  pulpit  is  the  only  article  of  furniture  of  Robertson's  time  which 
remains. 


thought,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment thought  is  infinitely  truer 
and  deeper.  "  We  love  Him 
because  He  first  loved  us." 
Robertson  ro.se  to  belief  in 
Christ's  divinity  from  his 
profound  reverence  for  Christ's 
human  nature.  But  it  is  the 
eternal  love  of  the  Son  of 
Man  which  seeks,  instead  of 
waiting  to  be  sought  for,  and 
gives  us  a  love  by  which 
we  live.  It  is  not  we  who 
find  and  choose  God,  it  is 
God  who  finds  and  chooses 
us. 

Robertson  was  thirty-seven 
when  he  died,  and  had  lived 
all  those  years  in  tumult  and 
disturbances  of  the  inner  world. 
Had  he  lived  unto  calmness, 
he  might  have  given  us  work 
which  would  have  enriched  the 
Christian  Church  for  all  time. 
As  it  is,  multitudes  owe  and 
will  owe  much  of  what  is  best 
in  them  to  his  insight,  his 
genius,  his  heroism,  and  his 
burning  faith  and  love. 


Photo  by  Fotltr,  Brighlon 

TRINITV 


CHAPEL  .^S   IT  APPE.\RS  TO-DAY 


Front  view  of  Trinity  Chapel,  showing  the  memorial  tablet  erected  .\ugust,  vjai,  to  Robertson,  reminding 
the  paaaer-by  of  the  many  hallowed  memories  associated  with  the  building. 
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Some  Robertson  "Memorabilia" 

BY  REV.  W.  E.  BLOMFIELD,  B.A.,  B.D. 

MY  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  I  have  been  asked 
at  the  briefest  notice  to  jot  down  a  few  "Me- 
morabilia "  of  Frederick  William  Robertson  which  have 
been  furnished  to  me  at  different  times  by  his  son  and 
daughter.  I  greatly  regret  the  absence  from  England  of 
Mr.  Charles  Boyd  Robertson,  the  son  referred  to,  who,  had 
he  been  at  home,  would  have  amplified  and  amended 
my  notes.  As  it  is,  I  must  rely  entirely  upon  my  own 
recollections.  In  the  little  I  have  to  communicate  I  am 
necessarily  restricted  by  the  determination  to  write  nothing 
of  which  my  memory  is  not  clear,  and  by  the  reserve 
which  is  always  due  when  making  public  reminiscences 
imparted  in  the  private  circle  of  the  home.  I  should 
have  remained  silent  but  for  Lady  Shuckburgh's  per- 
mission to  make  known  what  is  here  recorded. 

From  my  student  days  Robertson  of  Brighton  has 
been  my  ideal  of  a  Christian  minister,  and,  in  common 
with  thousands  of  preachers  belonging  to  the  Church 
Universal,  I  owe  more  to  his  beautiful  and  inspiring 
teaching  than  to  that  of  any  other  in  the  Apostolic  suc- 
cession of  prophets.  Early  in  the  eighties  I  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Brighton  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing 
the  houses  in  which  he  lived,  the  church  in  which  he 
ministered,  and  the  hollow  of  the  Downs  where  lies  all  that 
Death  could  claim  of  this  saint  and  servant  of  God.  During 
all   the  years  of  my   ministry  Robertson  has   remained 


Fhoto  by  BuUingham,  25,  Harrington  Road^  S.  \V. 

LADY  SHUCKBURGH,   OF   SHUCKBUROH    PARK,   WARWICKSHIRE  (THE 
DAUGHTER  OF   F.    W.  ROHERTSON) 


Kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Th&tuas  Phillips,  0/ Brighton 
ROBERTSON'S  TOMB   IN   THE  EXTRAMURAL  CEMETERY,  BRIGHTON 
This  simple  and  massive  monument  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  reality  of  Robert- 
son's work,  having  been  subscribed  for  by  all  classes  in   Brighton.     On  two  of  its  sides 
there  are  bronze  medallions — one  given  by  his  congregation,  the 
other  by  the  working  men  of  Brighton. 


for  me  "  the  Master."  The  Rev.  Stopford 
Brooke  speaks  in  his  superb  biography  of  the 
time  in  a  man's  religious  history  when  Robert- 
son ceases  to  be  of  any  use  as  a  theological 
teacher.  For  me  that  time  has  not  come.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  intellectual  freshness  and 
spiritual  suggestiveness  appear  inexhaustible.  - 
'  About  five  years  ago  I  chanced  to  come 
into  contact  with  Robertson's  daughter.  Lady 
Shuckburgh.  With  a  catholicity  worthy  of 
her  father  she  was  distributing  the  prizes  to 
the  members  of  a  Baptist  P.S.A.  Society 
which  I  had  been  asked  to  address. 
That  accidental  association  led  to  personal 
acquaintance  with  her  and  her  brother. 
Naturally  the  name  and  fame  of  their  father 
are  cherished  as  an  unspeakably  precious  pos- 
session, and  they  own  many  memorials  which 
to  any  hero-worshipper  have  a  most  sacred 
and  pathetic  interest.  There  is  the  black 
Geneva  gown  he  wore  when  he  preached,  the 
little  Testament  he  used  in  the  pulpit,  the 
registers  of  his  Confirmation  classes,  the 
"  Leonardo "  picture  which  had  so  strong  an 
influence  over  him,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Testaments  he  used  in  his  study,  and  his  in- 
terleaved copy  of  Plato,  crammed  with 
original  notes,  and  constituting  one  of  many 
eloquent  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  own 
words,  "  I  read  hard — never  skimming  :  and 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Butler,  Thucydides,  and 
Jonathan  Edwards  have  passed  like  the  iron 
atoms  of  the  blood  into  my  mental  constitu- 
tion." Mr.  Charles  Robertson  has  also  in  his 
possession  many  MSS.  notes  of  sermons  de- 
livered by  the  great  preacher.     One  Sunday 
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afternoon  I  was  permitted  by  Mr.  Robertson  to  see  some  of 
these  outlines  (upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),  and  there 
is  one  on  the  baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  which  still 
stands  out  vividly  in  my  memory.  If  Mr.  Robertson  could 
ever  see  his  way  to  give  some  of  these  MSS.  to  the  world 
as  "  I'uliiit  Notes,"  he  would  add  still  another  service  to 
the  many  he  has  rendered  in  the  publication  of  his  father's 
sermons,  lectures,  and  literary  remains. 

The  few  incidents  I  have  to  relate  refer  to  Robertson's 
humour,  his  love  of  courage,  his  elocutionary  power,  his 
far-reaching  influence  on  men  of  all  classes  and  creeds. 

(i)  Humour. — This  is  not  a  quality  generally  associated 
with  Robertson.  The  predominant  feeling  upon  reading 
the  "  Life  and  Letters "  is  one  of  unutterable  sadness : 
indeed,  I  have  heard  it  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
"  morbid."  Such  people  overlook  the  fact  that  the  whole 
life  was  one  of  noble,  manly  struggle  against  the  melancholy 
which  had  its  roots  in  physical  weakness  and  in  an 
abnormally  sensitive  organisation.  And  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  said  that  there  was  another  side  to  his  character. 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  the  sadness  of  his 
life  is  exaggerated.  But  there  certainly  was  also  a  vein  of 
humour  and  even  of  merriment  in  Robertson  which  Mr. 
Brooke's  charming  pages  hardly  reveal.  We  want  a  few 
glimpses  of  "  the  bright  and  happy  Mr.  Robertson " 
(Letter  162  in  "  Life  and  Letters").  If  the  shadows  settled 
down  all  too  early,  the  old  humour  would  break  out  even 
at  the  last,  as  may  be  seen  from  letters  written  by  him, 
June  27,  June  30,  and  July  8,  1853  (see  "Robertson  of 
Brighton,"  by  Arnold,  pp.  289-291).  From  incidents  told 
me  and  e.xtracts  of  letters  I  have  read,  we  get  glimpses  of 
a  happy  light-heartedness  and  playfulness  we  had  not  looked 
for.  Here  is  one.  A  few  weeks  after  the  birth  of  his 
daughter  (now  Lady  Shuckburgh)  he  wrote  something  like 
this  to  a  young  lady  in  his  congregation  who  had  shown 
some  interest  in  the  arrival  of  the  newcomer  :  "  Miss  Ida 
Florence  Geraldine  Robertson  presents  her  compliments  to 

Miss  ,  and    sincerely    regrets    that    the   state   of  her 

bronchial  tubes  prevents 
her  from  paying  any  visits 
at  present ;  but  begs  to  say 
that  she  will  be  at  home 
any  afternoon,  and  will 
be  glad  to  receive   Miss 

if  not  asleep."     We 

should  easily  associate 
such  a  story  with  Charles 
Kingsley.  It  is  good 
to  know  that  Frederick 
Robertson,  hard  and 
bitter  as  his  life  was,  was 
not  without  his  playful 
moods. 

(2)  Courage. — Robert^ 
son's  soldierly  qualities 
are  admirably  portrayed 
in  Mr.  Brooke's  "Life." 
He  was  every  inch  a 
soldier,  coming  as  he  did 
from  a  long  line  of  military 
ancestors.  One  pretty 
story  of  father  and  son 
may  be  told  here.*  The 
two  had  gone  to  a  shoot- 
ing party  some  miles  out 
«f  Brighton.      By  some 


accident  or  other  a  gun  went  off,  and  some  part  of  the  charge 
hit  the  boy  in  the  face.  Happily  the  force  of  the  charge  was 
greatly  broken  by  an  intervening  hedge.  Still,  the  situation 
for  the  moment  caused  some  anxiety.  The  father's  look  of 
agonised  fear  is  impressed  on  his  son's  memory  to  this  day. 
When  it  was  discovered  that  no  serious  results  were  to  be 
apprehended,  Mr.  Robertson  said,  "  What  shall  we  do, 
Charlie  ?  "  Remembering  his  father's  love  of  courage,  the 
boy,  though  suffering  not  a  little,  made  the  spirited  reply, 
"  Let  us  ride  home."  So  back  they  rode  to  Brighton. 
When  at  home  Robertson  fetched  a  surg^eon  to  extract  the 
shot  from  the  boy's  face.  Bending  down,  he  said,  "  Now, 
Charlie,  you  will  have  to  suffer  pain ;  but  remember,  let 
there  be  no  cry  and  no  complaint."  The  little  fellow 
steeled  himself  for  the  ordeal,  resolving  to  die  rather  than 
to  whine.  Then,  when  the  operation  was  over,  the  father, 
with  eyes  full  of  tears,  kissed  the  child  and  said  with  joyful 
pride,  "Charlie,  you  are  a  soldier's  son."  And  the  boy 
wanted  no  other  reward  than  his  father's  "  Well  done  ! " 

(3)  Elocutionary  Gifts. — Robertson's  power  as  a  reader 
and  preacher  made  an  immense  impression  on  all  who 
heard  him.  One  tells  of  his  reading  of  the  "  In 
Memoriam,"  and  declares  that  he  was  impressed  with  the 
consciousness  that  Mr.  Robertson  felt  a  hundred  meanings 
in  the  verses  which  were  concealed  from  others.  He  tells 
us  also  that  when  on  one  occasion  Robertson  repeated 
Keble's  lines  "  Where  is  Thy  favoured  haunt.  Eternal 
Voice  ?  "  and  came  to  those  lines — 

Lone  Nature  feels  that  she  may  safely  breathe  ; 

And  round  us  and  l)enealh 
Are  heard  her  sacred  tones,  the  fitful  sweep 

Of  winds  across  the  steep 
Through  withered  bents,  .  .  . 

the  speaker's  voice  seemed  to  take  the  tone  of  the  winds. 
Letters  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Brooke's  "  Life  "  give 
us  a  vivid  description  of  Robertson's  voice  and  marvellous 
oratorical  power.  (See  Letter  G-,  Appendix  I.,  "  Life  and 
Letters,"  and  chapter  vii.  on  the  Characteristics  of  his 
Eloquence.)     A  rather  amusing  story  may  furnish  another 


Lady 


THE   GR.WE   UK   MRS.    RoMKRTSON   (afterwards  Mrs.  Johnson) 

'■   Shuckburgh  has  chosen  for  the  last  resting-place  of  her  molher  a  beautifully  sequestered  spot  within  one  hundred  yards  of  her 
delightful  home  at  Shuckburgh,  and  close  to  the  private  chapel  of  the  family,  which  dates  from  the  time  of  King  John. 


*  I  have  reason  to  distrust  my  memory  on  some  points  of  detail  in  this  story,  but  I  give  it  because  in  all  main  features  it  is  i 
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illustration.  A  well-known  statesman  of  the  day  called 
upon  Robertson,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  the 
poetry  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  mentioned.  "  Ah  ! " 
said  the  visitor,  "  I  cannot  understand  that  man's  popu- 
larity. His  poetry  seems  to  me  very  poor  stuff."  "  Do 
you  really  think  so?"  said  Robertson  quietly,  and  going 
to  his  shelves  he  took  down  the  volume  and  read  aloud 
with  inimitable  power  "  The  Bells."  His  listener  was 
held  as  by  a  spell  under  the  charm  of  the  musical  voice 
and  the  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  poet's  thought. 
At  the  close  he  burst  oi^t  with  the  exclamation,  "  Why, 
Robertson,  that  is  the  very  finest  poem  in  the  English 
language  ! "  Mr.  diaries  Robertson  has  told  me  that  as 
a  boy  he  learned  from  his  father  all  the  great  metres  of 
English  poetry.  The  father  used  to  compose  playful 
verses  about  his  son,  to  illustrate  the  swing  and  rhythm 
of  the  different  metres  common  in  our  literature. 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Charles  Robertson's  lot  in  after-years 
to  meet  Charles  Dickens  and  to  hear  him  recite.  At 
the  close  Dickens  asked  his  hearer  what  he  thought  of 
the  recitation.  With  the  natural  shyness  becoming  to  a 
young  amateur  in  the  presence  of  a  past-master  in  the 
art,  Mr.  Robertson  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he 
had  no  qualifications  for  assuming  the  role  of  the  critic. 
"Oh!  but  you  have,"  said  Dickens;  "you  have  heard 
your  father,  and  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
elocution  I  ever  knew."  Dickens  declared  that  to  hear 
Robertson  read  the  Church  prayers  was  in  itself  a  liberal 
education. 

(4)  Robertson's  Universal  Influence.  —  Testimonies 
have  been  given  to  this  again  and  again.     The  most  re- 


SIR  STEWKLEY  FREDERICK  DRAVCOTT  SHUCKBURGH,  Bart. 

Grandson  of  F.  W.  Robertson.     Taken  at  the  age  of  six.     Sir  Stewkley  was  born  in  1880,  and 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  four  years  later. 


GERALD  FRANCIS  STEWKLEY  SHUCKBURGH 

Brother  of  the  present  Baronet.     Taken  June,  1886,  at  the  age  of  four 


markable  is  that  possessed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Robertson  in  the  mass  of  letters  duly  arranged 
and  classified— letters  from  men  of  many  na- 
tionalities and  of  all  creeds,  letters  from 
statesmen,  actors,  literary  characters,  ministers 
of  every  Church,  cultured  laymen,  and  hard- 
headed  working  men,  and  letters  from  men 
antagonistic  to  the  Christian  faith,  bearing 
witness  to  the  beneficence  of  iiis  father's  teach- 
ings. The  late  Dean  Stanley  tells  how,  on  one 
occasion,  when  travelling  in  France,  he  came 
into  contact  with  a  wild,  revolutionary,  unbe- 
lieving surgeon,  who,  discovering  that  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  an  Englishman,  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  known  or  read  the  sermons  of 
Frederick  Robertson.  Twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards Stanley  was  in  the  company  of  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic  statesman  of  the  Liberal  school, 
and  again  he  was  asked  if  he  knew  anything 
about  an  extraordinary  preacher  whose  name 
was  Frederick  Robertson.  Tiie  two  extremes 
of  French  society  had  come  under  the  samj 
magic  spell.  May  I  add  to  this  story  another 
which  is  hardly  less  striking?  An  English 
gentleman  living  on  the  Continent,  and  serving 
his  country  as  a  representative  of  Queen 
Victoria,  had  this  experience.  Upon  one 
occasion  he  met  in  diplomatic  negotiations 
a  leading  minister  of  one  of  the  German  States, 
who  was  loud  in  praise  of  an  English  preacher, 
Frederick  Robertson  by  name.  When  explana- 
tions were  asked,  it  was  found  that  the  German 
statesman  had  been  introduced  to  the  sermons 
by  a  grand  duchess  of  Russia,  who  had  re- 
ceived  the   volumes   as   a  gift  from   our   own 
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Queen    Victoria,    who     is 

known    to    have    been    a 

great  admirer  of  the  famous 

preacher.     Thus  the  younj; 

English  clergyman  who  died 

at    thirty-seven,    and    who 

only  published  one  sermon 

during  his  lifetime,  had,  by 

his  religious  teaching,drawn 

to  himself  three  as  widely 

apart  from  each   other  as 

the   head   of   the   English 

Church,     a    distinguished 

representative  of  the  Greek 

Church,  and  an  illustrious 

member  of  the    Lutheran 

Church.      Such    was    the 

effect     produced     by     the 

Catholic  Christian  teaching 

of  the  Brighton  preacher. 
As  another  instance  of 

Robertson's    far  -  reaching 

influence,   I   may  mention 

the    fact    told    me    by    a 

Chinese  missionary,  that  in 

the    training  -  college     for 

native  pastors  in  which  he 

was  a  teacher,  Robertson's 

expository  lectures  on  the 

Corinthians,  duly  translated 

into  Chinese,  were  used  by  him  as  models  of 

what  exposition  should  be.     The  sermons  are 

published  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition  ;   they  are 

translated  into  French  and  German.      Dr.   Har^ 

nack   has    written   a   preface    to   the   Gei'man 

edition.      The    "Life   and    Letters"  have  also 

been  translated   into  French  and  German. 
A    few    words    about    Robertson's    children 

and  grandchildren    will    not    be   out   of  place. 

Mr.  Charles  Boyd  Robertson,  to  whom  we  are 

so  greatly  indebted  for  many  of  the  volumes  of 

his  father's  works,  has  been  for  thirty-eight  years 

a  servant  of  the  Crown,  in  earlier  years  abroad, 

and  in  more  recent  years  in  the  Foreign  Office 

in  London.     His  children  have  all  done  well, 

even  brilliantly.  The  eldest,  bearing  the  honoured 

name  "  Frederick  William,''  won  the  "  Sword  of 
Honour "  at  Woolwich,  and  afterwards  served  for 
some  years  in  Mauritius.  He  is  now  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  holds  an  instructor- 
ship  in  submarine  mining  at  Plymouth.  The 
second  son,  Mr.  Malcolm  Arnold  Robertson, 
after  a  distinguished  course  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  period  of  service  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  is  now  attached  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
Berlin.  The  third  son,  Mr.  Charles  Donald 
Robertson,  is  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  a  "  double  first "  and  a 
place  amongst  the  first  five  in  the  Classical 
Tripos  of  last  year.  He  has  written  verses 
which  have  been  favourably  reviewed,  ajid  at 
a  very  early  age  he  has  found  a  clerkship  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Beside  these  three  sons, 
Mr.  C.  B.  Robertson  has  one  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, who  took  a  successful  course  in  History 
at  Somerville  College,  Oxford.  Lady  Shuck- 
burgh    is   the    only   other  living   child   of   the 


OF   MR.    GliRALD   SHUCKBUKGH 


illustrious  preacher.  Her 
home  is  an  old  country  re- 
sidence charmingly  situated 
on  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks 
of  Warwickshire.  It  is  his- 
torically associated  with 
Charles  L  and  the  Civi^ 
War.  Edge  Hill  is  not  far 
-  away,  and  after  the  battle 
the  Royalists  fell  back  on 
Shuckburgh  House,  which 
was  fortified  and  held  for 
the  King.  The  Baronetcy 
dates  from  the  Restoration^ 
though  there  have  been 
Knights  of  Shuckburgh. 
since  the  days  of  King 
John.  Lady  Shuckburgh. 
has  two  sons,  Sir  Stewkley 
Francis  Draycott,  loth- 
Baronet,  and  Mr.  Gerald 
Charles  Shuckburgh.  In 
the  pretty  churchyard,  al- 
most adjoining  the  house, 
lie  the  remains  of  Frederick 
William  Robertson's  widow. 
She  only  died  three  years- 
ago. 

It   is   fifty   years   since- 
Robert.son    himself  passed 
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to  his  rest.  For  most  of  that  time  he  has  been  the  most 
widely  read  of  all  English  preachers,  and  his  books,  as  we 
have  seen,  have  been  largely  circulated  on  the  Continent. 
He  probably  exercised  the  most  potent  influence  wielded 
by  any  religious  teacher  in  the  nineteenth  century  over 
the  Christian  ministry.  Many  preachers  of  the  Established 
and  Free  Churches  owe  to  him  what  is  best  in  their  own 
teaching,  and  there  are  some  of  them  who  would  gratefully 
acknowledge  that  they  owe  to  him  their  own  souls.  It  is 
passing  strange  that  he  has  no  national  memorial.  Maurice 
and  Kingsley  deservedly  have  their  niche  in  Westminster 
Abbey ;  but  Robertson,  who  in  greatness  of  character, 
brilliance  of  intellectual  gifts,  and 
splendour  of  service  is  not  a  whit 
behind  either,  has  been  hitherto 
without  any  national  recognition.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  this 
year,  which  marks  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  some  steps  may 

be  taken  for  placing  a  bust  of  the  great  Brighton  preacher 
in  our  national  Valhalla?  This  would  be  a  pious  project, 
in  which  men  of  all  Churches  and  men  attached  to  no  Church, 
who  have  been  led  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  doubts  into 
a  firm  and  reasonable  faith,  would  assuredly  unite. 

Characteristic   Letters  by   F.   W. 
Robertson 

THE  following  letters  by  F.  W.  Robertson  are  taken 
from  a  little  volume  which  appeared  in  1875  under 
the  title  "  Last  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Julian  Charles 
Young,  A.M."  The  writer  of  the  journal  was  the  Rector  of 
Ilmington,  Warwickshire,  and  son  of  Charles  Mayne  Young. 
In  the  chapter  headed  "  F.  W.  Robertson  "  he  says  :  "  Such 
personal  knowledge  of  him  as  I  had  was  principally  derived 
from  certain  periodical  visits  I  used  to  pay  him,  and  several 
long  walks  that  I  was  privileged  to  take  with  him,  when 
either  business  or  pleasure  took  me  to  Brighton.  In 
starting  for  our  rural  rambles  he  would  always  bargain  with 
me  that  on  our  way  to  the  Downs  we  should  select  the  back 
streets,  so  as  to  escape  the  interruptions  and  salutations  of 
the  fashionable  crowds  on  the  eastern  or  western  cliff. 
Sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  pass  through  frequented 
streets,  and,  while  hats  were  being  doffed  to  him  every 
instant,  he  was  constrained  and  reticent ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
had  extricated  ourselves  from  the  throngs  on  the  Parade, 
and  he  had  set  foot  on  the  turf,  he  would  fling  out  his  arms, 
expand  his  chest,  and  seem  to  exult  in  the  sense  of  life  and 
liberty  and  enjoyment. 

"These  walks  with  him  I  shall  always  revert  to,  if  not 
as  the  happiest,  certainly  as  the  most  improving  I  ever  took 
with  any  one.  It  was  a  few  days  after  the  last  walk  I  ever 
had  with  him  that  his  fatal  illness  commenced,  ^\'e  had 
been  having  a  singularly  animated  disquisition  of  three  hours 
on  '  things  about  this  world  and  things  about  the  next,'  and 
I  was  in  the  act  of  accompanying  him  to  the  training-school 
in  West  Street,  where  he  was  to  deliver  a  lecture,  when,  as 
I  was  telling  him  a  story  of  painful  and  pathetic  interest  in 
illustration  of  a  certain  theory  he  had  advanced,  he  ex- 
claimed with  convulsive  emphasis,  '  How  shocking  ! '  and 
fainted  in  my  arms.  ...  I  visited  him  next  day,  and  but 
once  afterwards  in  his  bedroom.  When  I  parted  from  him, 
he  gave  me  a  positive  promise  that  he  would  come  and  stay 
with  me  at  Fairlight  and  recruit  there.  Three  consecutive 
days  the  hour  of  his  coming  was  named.  On  each  of 
these  occasions  I  drove  in  to  Hastings  to  fetch  him,  and 


F.   W.   ROBERTSON'S   SIGNATURE 


each  time  was  sorely  disappointed  at  his  non-appearance. 
The  notes  I  append  were  written  to  explain  the   cause — 
viz.  that  the  doctors  would  not  sanction  his  removal. 
60,  MoNTPEi.LiER  Road,  Brighton. 

iMarch  21,  1853. 

My    dear    Young    ("  Sir "    being   at   your   request   con- 
signed to  the  official  care  of  Mr.  John  Ketch), 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  which  was 
encouraging,  as  all  sympathy  and  approval  are  to  a  man 
baited  and  worried  on  all  sides  as  I  am.  Your  belief, 
however,  "  in  growing  influence  in  Brighton  "  is  the  result 
of  a  friendly  and  vivid  imagination  ;  for  I  hear  nothing 
in  reference  to  myself  but  one  con- 
fused buzz  of  all  imaginable  and 
unimaginable  slanders.  \V'hat  there 
is  in  me  to  make  the  antipathy  and 
opposition  so  virulent  I  cannot  guess, 
and  it  sometimes  puzzles  me — since 
I  am  not  aware  that  in  society  I  am 
given  to  take  the  lead  in  conversation,  or  to  lay  down  the 
law,  which  might  exasperate.  However,  there  must  be  some- 
thing personally  very  offensive  in  myself,  or  my  manner,  or 
something  else  ;  for  mere  disagreement  with  my  views  would 
not  account  for  the  violence  of  the  abuse  that  I  provoke  ; 
and  some  of  the  lies  are  ceasing  to  be  merely  white  ones. 

Your  kind  advice  was  quite  right,  and  it  was  just 
because  I  had  resolved  not  to  be  drawn  into  controversy 
that  I  published  the  letter  which  you  saw  ;  for  the  particular 
attack  which  is  replied  to  was  too  feeble  to  deserve  notice 
for  its  own  merits,  but  it  gave  me  a  chance  of  explaining 
by  the  way  and  without  egotism  my  reasons  for  never 
noticing  the  attacks,  public  and  private,  which  have  been  so 
incessant,  and  which  have  set  truth  and  common  civilised 
courtesy  at  defiance.  I  shall  not  be  drawn  out  again,  unless 
some  definite  charge  is  made  which  can  be  denied  in  three 
lines,  and  which  will  not  lead  to  controversy. 

The  reply  to  my  letter  in  the  Guardian  was  satisfactory 
so  far  as  its  dispute  with  me  went;  for  that  was  weak.     The 
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only  thing  I  objected  to  was  their  praise,  which  was  as 
much  a  misrepresentation  of  my  spirit  as  their  blame. 
However,  on  the  whole,  1  am  out  of  it  without  burnt 
fingers ;  and  such  a  get-off  from  newspaper  controversy 
comes  under  the  injunction  of  old  Horace,  that  thorough- 
bred gentleman,  Appone  lucro. 

The  trifling  persecution  one  is  subject  to  in  these  emascu- 
lated days  from  emasculated  religionism  reminds  one  of  the 
days  when  truth  could  only  be  sustained  at  a  real  cost,  in 
comparison  of  which  the  buzz  of  a  whole  Brighton  is  but  as 
the  hum  of  gnats.  Yet  the  incessant  sting  of  gnats  even  is 
a  semi-maddening  thing  in  the  hot,  dusty  noontide  of  work, 
when  the  freshness  and  hope  of  the  morning  are  gone  and 
the  soothing  calm  of  its  evening  is  not  yet  come.  Some- 
times (much  in  the  same  way  as  a  fly  may  endeavour  to 
comprehend  the  "  gestation  of  an  elephant ")  I  think  of 
Elijah  under  his  juniper  tree,  and  wish  his  wish.    But  it  is — 

The  good  die  first  ; 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket. 

With  this  piece  of  sentimentalism  to  conclude,  believe  me. 
Yours  very  gratefully, 

Fred.  W.  Robertson. 

Saturday,  June  25. 
Mv  DEAR  Young, 

On  Tuesday  I  hope  to  be  with  you.  May  I  bring 
my  little  boy,  who  will  be  satisfied  with  a  shake-down  in  a 
garret  or  granary?  but  as  Mrs.  Robertson  and  Ida  are  going 
on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lamb,  he  would  be  left  alone  if  he  were 
not  allowed  to  come  with  me. 

Yours  ever, 

Fred.  W.  Robertson. 

Monday,  June  1"],  1853. 
My  dear  Young, 

I  am  grieved  to  be  so  apparently  capricious,  but  I 
am  not  yet  fit  for  civilised  society,  and  must  wait  some  days 
before  I  can  come  to  Fairlight. 

Allen  has  asked  for  a  consultation.  Taylor  was  the 
man  I  fixed  on,  for  reasons  quae  nunc  prescribere  longum 
est,  as  propria  quae  tnaribus  poetically  phrases  it. 

They  both  wish  me  to  remain  here  for  some  days,  and 
have  laid  an  embargo  on  Mrs.  Robertson  too.  The  case  is 
a  very  simple  and  a  very  trifling  one,  but  I  grieve  to  say  I 
must  postpone — I  hope  for  not  more  than  a  week — my  visit. 

The  Clericals  have  blundered  Tower's  affair — diluted 
my  testimonial  to  him  till  it  is  practically  worthless ;  and 
even  then  many  who  spoke  loudly  shrank  from  signing. 
It  certainly  is  the  most  quarrelsome  of  all  professions  in 
the  matter  of  a  blue  or  green  window,  prevenient  moon- 
shine, or  a  bishop's  nightcap,  and  the  most  cowardly 
when  once  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong — 
of  what  they  saw  and  what  they  did  not  see. 

Unless  clergy  of  the  type  I  am  alluditig  to  are  forced 
to  serve  in  the  army  for  five  years  previous  to  ordination, 
to  make  them  men,   "  let  alone  "  gentlemen,   I  think  the 
Church,  as  an  establishment,  had  better  be  snuffed  out. 
Yours  ever  gratefully, 

F.  W.  Robertson. 

Mv  dear  Young,  June  30,  1853. 

I  am  grieved  to  see  by  your  note  how  much  you  are 
disappointed,  and  fear  you  may  think  that  I  have  treated 
you  capriciously  or  cavalierly.  The  arrival  of  the  note 
so  late  puzzles  me.  It  was  posted  in  time  for  the  8  p.m. 
post,  and  I  should  have  thought  would  have  reached  you 
the  next  morning.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Taylor  and  Allen 
both  emphatically  forbade  my  going  away,  or  travelling  by 


train  even  as  far  as  Hurst.  Allen  this  morning  told  me 
that  he  said  to  T.,  "  I  do  not  think  Mr.  R.  should  go 
on  the  visit  he  intends,"  and  T.  answered  abruptly  some- 
thing like  "  Pooh !  he  must  not."  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  I  was  in  about  the  state  that  Seneca  was  after 
his  veins  had  been  open  in  the  hot  bath  for  half  an 
hour.  Yesterday  and  to-day  I  am  forbidden  to  receive 
visitors.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Young,  that  if  I  wrote, 
as  I  fear  I  did,  hurriedly,  I  had  not  treated  you  capriciously 
or  played  fast  and  loose  with  your  kindness.  Do  not  think 
this.  I  must  not  write  more,  as  I  am  scarcely  up  even 
to  such  trifling  work.  I  am  become  an  old  man,  or  rather 
an  old  woman,  fit  only  to  toddle  a  few  yards  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  sunshine.  Never  mind ;  I  mean  to 
be  a  compound  of  a  Hercules  and  an  Apollo  before  many 
weeks  are  over. 

Tell  Mrs.  Young  I  grieve  over  the  fate  of  the  jellies, 
etc.,  etc. — not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
kind  and  friendly  solicitude  which  was  rendered  null  by 
my  involuntary  failure  of  my  engagement. 

Believe  me,  yours  most  gratefully  and  regretfully, 

Fred.  W.  Robertson. 

Brighton,  July  8,  1853. 
My  dear  Young, 

You  were  kind  enough  to  ask  for  a  bulletin  in  a 
week.  Well,  here  it  is,  briefly  :  Hot  milk  as  soon  as  I 
awake,  to  prevent  fainting.  An  hour's  siesta.  Up.  In- 
teresting contest  between  F.  W.  R.  and  a  fainting-fit. 
Faint  says,  "I  have  you."  "Not  yet,"  says  F.  W.  R., 
looking  like  a  ghastly  turnip,  and  falls  into  a  cold  bath, 
the  splash  whereof  robs  Faint  of  his  prey.  Manful 
attempts  at  drying.  Operation  just  concluded ;  back  comes 
the  white  demon.  F.  W.  R.  falls  on  the  bed,  reflecting 
sagely  on  supported  vertebral  column,  and  congratulating 
himself  on  his  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy.  Ten 
minutes  elapse.  F.  W.  R.  fortifies  himself  with  two 
spoonfuls  of  citrate  of  ammonia,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  goes  on  triumphantly  till  the  barbarous  operation  of 
shaving  comes,  in  the  middle  of  which  Faint  shouts,  with 
a  provoking  little  squeak,  "  He,  he,  he ! "  So  much  for 
anatomy  ;    and  down  goes  F.  W.  R. 

All  day  long  sofa  or  bed,  langour,  pain,  uselessness ; 
luxuries  in  the  shape  of  ice,  claret,  recherche  soups  sent 
from  all  quarters,  reminding  F.  W.  R.  unpleasantly  of 
the  contrast  between  the  life  of  Him  who  would  fain  have 
"caudled  His  morning  hunger  upon  wild  figs,  and  His 
death-thirst  upon  vinegar,"  and  the  invalidism  of  His 
modern  ministers,  befretted,  befondled,  with  the  fat  things 
things  of  earth  at  command.  The  only  thing  is,  that  I 
am  too  feeble  to  make  any  use  of  them. 

Citrate  of  iron  through  the  day.  Night  comes.  Blister 
behind  the  ears  to  allay  suffering  in  brain.  Morphia  to 
deaden  pain  and  give  some  chance  of  rest.  Pleasant  night 
following  pleasant  day — i.e.  if  the  day  were  pleasant.  There 
is  a  facetious  sketch  of  my  highly  useful  life.  I  am  very 
glad  I  did  not  go  to  you.  Many  a  day  I  cannot  walk  across 
the  room,  or  even  hold  up  my  head. 

But,  Young,  1  am  learning  two  lessons,  or  rather  having 
them  forced  upon  me — nothingness  and  dependence.  As 
I  told  you  before — whether  humbly  or  not,  God  knows — 
another  thing  I  learn,  and  I  learn  it  with  all  my  heart — 
gratitude  for  countless  attentions  and  tendernesses.  I  am 
tired.  I  can  write  no  more.  As  it  is,  I  can  only  write  with 
a  pencil,  reclining.     With  pen  and  ink  I  do  but  splutter. 

My  kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Young. 
Ever  yours, 

Fred.  W.  Robertson. 
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Dn  Maclaren's  Farewell  Sermon* 

/  declare  unto  you  /he  Gospel  winch  I prcaclicd  unto  you,  which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein  ye  stand;  by  which  also 
ye  are  saved.  .  .  .  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  accordins; 
to  the  Scriptures  J  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures. — i  CoR.  xv.  1-4. 


TO  efface  oneself  is  one  of  the  preacher's  first  duties  ;  the 
herald  should  be  lost  in  the  message.  John  Baptist's 
great  words,  when  he  was  urged  to  declare  himself  some- 
what, should  ever  be  the  preacher's  confession  :  "  I  am  a 
voice,  crying."  What  the  voice  says  is  important ;  the 
voice  is  but  a  fleeting  noise.  But  there  are  times  when  it 
is  more  than  permissible  for  the  preacher  to  step  forward, 
and  when  not  to  be  personal  would  be  affectation.  Surely 
I  stand  at  such  a  time  this  morning.  I  close  to-day  forty- 
five  years  of  a  ministry  to  this  congregation.  Thank  God 
I  haven't  to  say  that  I  close  this  day  a  ministry  of  forty-five 
years  ;  for  I  still  hope,  God  helping  me,  to  occupy  this 
familiar  place,  and  still,  in  some  measure,  to  do  my  life- 
long work  here.  Naturally  my  thoughts  go  back  over  all 
that  stretch  of  years,  and  suggest  to  me  questions  and 
answers  too  sacred  and  too  self-condemnatory  to  be 
imparted  to  you.  But,  while  looking  l)ack,  I  have  sought 
to  find  some  words  to  speak  to  you  which  would  in  some 
measure  gather  up,  if  not  my  attainments,  at  least  my 
aims;  and  I  find  them  ready-made  to  my  hand  in  this 
summary  of  his  preaching  which  the  Apostle  laid  as  the 
basis  of  his  great  argument  about  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Ciirist.  They  do  express  what  I  have  tried  to  make  the 
great  theme  of  my  ministry,  and  they  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reiterating  it  once  more  to  my  dear  friends,  in 
circumstances  which  may,  perha[)s,  add  some  force  to 
my  voice. 

There  are  three  points  in  these  verses  which  I  have 
read,  round  which  I  may  gather  the  two  or  three  things  that 
I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  this  morning.  They  tell  us 
what  the  Gospel  is,  what  it  does  for  us,  and  what  we  are  to 
do  with  it  ;  and  it  is  to  these  three  points  that  I  ask  your 
attention. 

First,  tiien,  here  we  have  set  forth  in  narrow,  brief 
words  the  fundamentals  of  what  Paul  thought  the  Gospel 
to  be— "I  have  preached  unto  you  first  of  all  that  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that 
He  was  raised  again  the  third  day."  That  was,  if  not  the 
whole,  at  all  events  the  germinal  seed  of  all  that  he  had  had 
to  preach  ;  that  was  the  initial  and  fundamental  fact  on 
which  the  whole  structure  of  his  ministry  and  the  whole 
weight  of  his  life  were  based  and  settled. 

Now,  brethren,  it  is  not  making  too  much  of  words  if 
I  remind  you,  to  begin  with,  that  the  very  designation  of 
a  "  Gospel "  carries  in  it  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
Apostle's  preaching;  for  "gospel"  means  "good  news," 
and  "  good  news  "  must  be  of  a  fact,  not  of  a  thought,  not 
of  a  speculation,  not  of  a  piece  of  logical  ratiocination,  but 
of  a  fact  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  men 
that  listen  to  it,  and  which  can  be  certified  to  them  as 
having  actually  occurred  on  this  green  earth,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  sin-ridden  humanity.  And  so,  at  the  very 
beginning,  we  are  led  to  understand  what  the  essence  of 
all  Christian  teaching  must  be  ;  that,  first  of  all,  and  out  of 
which  everything  else  is  to  come,  it  is  the  proclamation 
of  a  thing  that  did  happen,  of  an  actual  deed  that  was 
transacted  on  this  earth.  And  so  at  once  we  are  led  to 
see  the  great  differentia,  to  use  scholastic  terms,  and  the 
great  glory  of  the  Christian  message — that  it  does  not  come 


to  men  to  argue  with  them,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  statement 
of  a  theory,  or  of  what  they  call  nowadays  "  a  world 
intuition,"  but  that  it  is  a  proclamation  of  something  that 
did  take  place  here  in  the  world.  And  so  it  must  be  ;  you 
can't  reveal  God  by  talking  about  Him.  It  can  only  be 
by  His  acts  that  He  is  known,  just  as  it  is  only  by  your 
acts  and  mine  that  we  are  known;  and  the  revelation  of 
God  can  only  be  by  the  deeds  of  God.  What  He  does  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  ever  certify  to  men  what  He  is. 
And  so  Jesus  Christ  comes;  and  the  revelation  of  God 
and  the  good  news  for  men  is — what  ? — a  biography,  and 
that  is  a  perfectly  unique  thing.  Let  all  the  simple,  the 
ignorant,  the  burdened,  the  wise,  and  the  thinkers  bow 
down  with  thankfulness  before  this  great  fact  that  the 
world's  illumination,  and  the  seeking  heart's  stay,  and  the 
sinful  conscience's  cleansing,  all  come  from  the  historical 
fact,  the  personality,  and  the  life  of  the  Divine-Human 
Person,  the    Incarnate  Word,  Christ  the  Lord. 

Well,  but  then  there  is  another  step  to  be  taken,  and 
that  is  that  in  this  declaration  of  a  fact,  or  of  facts,  the  vital 
centre,  the  palpitating  heart,  the  secret  of  all  power,  the  germ 
of  every  other  truth,  lie  in  the  Cross,  and  the  empty  grave. 
Paul  follows  his  Master's  teaching.  When  Jesus  desired 
that  His  memory  should  ever  be  green  in  His  disciples' 
consciences,  what  was  it  that  He  laid  His  finger  upon  and 
said,  "Whatever  else  you  forget,  remember  that"?  "This 
do,  in  remembrance  of  Me";  "This  is  My  Body,  broken  for 
you";  "This  is  My  Blood,  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins."  There  is  the  point  out  of  which  all  the  line  is 
developed  ;  there  is  the  fact  from  which  all  the  energy  that 
Christ  wields  in  the  world  does  spring.  It  is  the  death  of 
Clirist  and  the  resurrection  of  the  Christ  who  dieth  no 
more  from  which  everything  else  that  is  blessed  and  power- 
ful and  deep  and  wise  and  illuminating  in  the  Christian 
teaching  must  be  derived.  We  have  not  to  forget  His 
blessed  words  of  wisdom ;  we  are  not  to  forget  the  magnetic 
influence  of  that  marvellous  personality,  as  it  walked  yielding 
light— like  the  beams  which  fall  upon  those  affected  by 
lupus — and  healing  all  manner  of  foulnesses  with  which  it 
came  in  contact ;  we  are  not  to  forget  the  works  of  power 
which  He  did;  but  central  to  them  all  is  this — He  died, 
and  He  rose  again. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Paul  turns  a  historical  fact  into  a 
historical  gospel  by  the  common  term  or  explanation  which 
he  appends  to  it — Jesus  Christ  died.  A  beautiful  story,  a 
touching  martyrdom  ;  but  if  that  is  all  you  have  to  say  it  is 
no  more  a  gospel  than  any  of  the  obituaries  in  to-morrow's 
newspaper  will  be.  He  died.  Yes ;  and  are  we  to  take 
that  fact  apart  from  all  theory,  as  they  tell  us  we  ought  to 
do  nowadays,  as  being  the  Gospel  for  the  world  ?  There  is 
no  power  in  it,  and  there  never  has  been,  and  there  never 
will  be  a  quickening,  elevating,  cleansing,  life-giving  power 
in  a  so-called  gospel,  however  it  may  be  adorned,  which 
begins  to  falter  and  stutter  when  it  goes  on  to  say  "  died  for 
our  sins."  There  is  only  one  way  by  which  it  is  possible 
that  Christ's  death  should  be  regarded  as  being  for  our  sins, 
and  that  is  that  it  takes  them  away,  because  He  is  the 
Lamb  of  God  whose  sacrifice  expiates  the  sin  of  the  world, 
and  because  He  imparts  His  blood,  the  principle  of  His 
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life,  to  all  those  who  open  their  hearts  to  receive  Him,  and 
thence  it  pulsates  through  their  veins  and  cleanses  them 
from  all  sin.  And  so,  dear  friends,  a  Gospel  without  a 
Cross  is  a  Gospel  without  power ;  and  the  one  thing  that 
the  Church  needs  is  not  a  mere  narrow,  traditional  repetition 
of  old-fashioned  formulas  consecrated  by  antiquity,  and 
made  weak  sometimes  thereby,  but  a  fresh,  vital,  ever- 
renewed  apprehension  of  the  eternal  fact,  which  is  young 
through  all  the  ages,  and  through  all  the  ages  is  the  fact  on 
which  the  world's  redemption  is  built— Jesus  Christ  died  for 
our  sins,  and  rose  again  the  Conqueror  and  the  King.  It  is 
this  fact  and  this  explanation  alone  which  converts,  as  I 
said,  a  historical  fact  into  a  historical  Gospel.  So  much, 
then,  for  my  first  point. 

Secondly. —  Paul  gathers  together  in  brief  space  a 
statement  of  what  this  Gospel  does  for  men.  He  puts  it 
all  into  two  phrases,  on  each  of  which  I  will  just  say  a 
word. 

"  By  which  ye  stand,"  "  through  which  ye  are  saved." 
That  is  to  say,  to  put  it  briefly,  this  Gospel,  the  Gospel 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  affords  a  firm  basis  on  which 
men  may  stand,  in  all  the  applications  of  that  metaphor, 
and  that  it  supplies  the  one  means  by  which  men  can  be 
saved. 

By  which  ye  stand — that  is  to  say,  if  you  and  I  lay  firm 
hold  upon  that  great  Gospel,  we  shall  find  that  it  brings  to 
us  a  ground  upon  which  we  can  rest  all  our  thinking  and  all 
our  action.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  highest  thought ;  it  under- 
lies the  whole  that  we  can  know  of  God,  of  man,  of  the 
relations  between  the  two,  of  the  duties  that  we  have  to 
discharge,  of  the  powers  by  which  we  are  helped,  of  the 
hopes  that  we  may  cherish  ;  and  it  is  indeed  the  ground  on 
which  we  can  build  all  the  certitudes  that  can  make  life 
serene  and  blessed.  Apart  from  that  great  truth,  and  the 
principles  that  underlie  it,  and  the  influences  which  naturally 
and  necessarily  come  from  it — apart  from  that  great  truth, 
we  are  all  groping  after  more  or  less  doubtful  grounds. 
The  world's  firmest  word  about  the  highest  things  that  can 
occupy  men's  thoughts  is  "  peradventure."  There  is  one 
lip  that  has  the  right  to  say,  and  that  has  said,  "Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you."  Building  on  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  the  Incarnate  Word,  we  stand  on  solid  rock,  and 
all  around  us  there  lies  the  white,  weltering  waste  of  shifting 
sands.  Did  any  of  you  ever  go  to  Mont  St.  Michel,  on 
the  Normandy  coast,  where  a  great  cliff"  with  a  castle  and 
a  church  on  its  top  lift  themselves  up  amidst  leagues  of 
sand  ?  That  is  a  parable  of  human  life,  and  Christ  is  the 
rock,  and  on  Him,  standing,  we  can  say,  "  I  know." 

Nor  need  I  remind  you,  I  suppose,  how  in  like  manner, 
if  we  have  got  fast  hold  of  Him,  we  shall  not  only  stand  in 
the  sense  of  having  certitude  and  a  basis  for  our  thoughts 
and  actions,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  being  able,  as  we  never 
else  will  be  able,  to  resist  the  impetus  of  temptations  and  of 
assaults  upon  us.  "  Stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  dearly  beloved  " ; 
and  if  you  and  I  want  to  have  something  which  will  be  for 
us  like  a  rock  against  which  we  can  set  our  back  and  the 
firm  ground  on  which  we  can  plant  firm  feet,  be  sure  of 
this,  that  the  only  place  where  we  can  find  the  rock  to  back 
us  and  the  ground  to  bear  us  steadfast  is  in  Christ,  the 
dying  Christ,  the  ever-living  Christ,  "  in  which  ye  stand  " 
and  can  resist,  and  only  in  it  can  you  resist,  every  temptation 
that  storms  against  you. 

Again,  "  By  which  we  are  saved  " — a  word  so  familiar 
that  it  to  many  of  us  means  nothing,  and  we  have  to  make 
an  effort  to  find  out  and  to  be  impressed  by  the  depth  and 
the  sweep  of  its  meaning  in  its  Apostolic  and  early  Christian 
use.     It  has  two  opposites — being  in  peril,  and  being  sick. 


sick  unto  death ;  and  in  opposition  to  these  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  being  safe,  and  it  is  the  condition  of  being  sound 
and  wholesome.  Oh  !  brethren,  we  have  not  gone  very  far 
into  our  own  hearts  if  we  have  not  found  out  that  there  is 
sickness  unto  death  there,  and  we  have  learnt  but  little  of 
the  meaning  of  life  if  we  have  not  learnt  that  there  are  perils 
which  no  man  can  protect  us  from,  and  which  one  day 
will  certainly  come  and  destroy  us.  And  so  the  great 
message  comes  that  from  our  sicknesses  we  may  be  healed, 
that  from  our  dangers  we  may  be  delivered,  that  we  may  be 
taken  away  from  the  power  of  all  that  is  evil,  whether  it  l)e 
temporal  or  spiritual,  whether  it  be  what'  men  call  bad  or 
what  men  call  misfortune;  and  that  we  may  be  invested 
with  all  good,  whether  it  be  corporeal  or  spiritual,  on  con- 
dition that  we  have  clung  and  are  clinging  to  the  dying 
Christ,  the  living  Lord,  "  in  which  ye  stand,"  who,  else, 
would  totter  and  fall,  "by  which  ye  are  saved,"  who,  else, 
would  be  overwhelmed  by  dangers  and  slain  by  the  sickness 
of  sin. 

Thirdly. — And  so  the  last  thing  here  is  what  this  Gosjxil 
asks  us  to  do  with  it.  And  again  the  Apostle  sums  all  up  in 
two  expressions.  He  speaks  about  not  believing  in  vain, 
or,  as  it  might  more  properly  be  rendered,  not  believing 
"rashly  "or  "inconsiderately,"  or,  as  the  Revised  Version 
margin  has  it,  "  without  cause."  And  then  he  speaks, 
further,  about  "  holding  fast  that  which  ye  have  received." 
So  I  come  at  last  to  appeal  to  you,  dear  friends,  and  to  ask 
you,  Have  you  put  forth  these  two  conditions,  done  these 
two  things,  which  the  Gospel  of  the  dying  Christ  calls  from 
you — namely,  first,  have  you,  and  are  you  now,  exercising 
a  solid,  deliberate  faith  in  Him  ?  There  is  plenty  of 
so-called  Christian  faith — and  I  sometimes,  in  pessimistic 
moods,  am  disposed  to  think  it  is  the  faith  of  the  majority 
of  so-called  professing  Christians — which  is  anything  but 
solid  or  deliberate,  which  has  been  the  result  of  some 
passing  emotion,  which  has  flamed  up  like  thorns,  and  has 
died  down  into  grey  ashes  like  them.  You  remember  our 
Lord's  warning  about  the  seed  that  sprang  up  too  quickly 
because  there  was  no  depth  in  the  soil.  Alas  !  I  am  afraid 
that  there  is  very  little  depth  in  the  soil  in  which  the 
so-called  faith  of  hosts  of  nominal  Christians  amongst 
us  is  sown.  There  is  little  consciousness  of  sin  ;  conse- 
quently there  is  little  realisation  of  the  need  for,  and  the 
power  of,  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  consequently  there  is  little 
transforming  energy  in  the  faith  of  hosts  of  us.  And  I 
plead  with  you  for  a  deep,  well-grounded,  solid,  deliberate, 
and  consequently  vital  and  all-transmuting,  faith.  And 
then  there  is  the  other  thing.  That  solid,  deliberate  faith 
is  the  initial  act,  but  it  has  to  be  lengthened  out  throughout 
a  life  into  distinct  eff"ort  to  keep  firm  hold  of  that  which 
we  have  apprehended.  Why,  you  can't  lay  hold  of  a 
stick  with  your  hand  and  keep  a  tight  grip  upon  it  unless 
you  are  continually  tightening  it,  for  the  muscles  relax 
in  the  very  act  of  prehension ;  and  you  cannot  keep 
hold  of  Christ  unless  you  grip  Him  and  renew  the  grip 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour ;  and  He  is  no  good  to 
you  by  reason  of  any  past  heroisms  of  faith  if  there  is 
a  present  sluggishness  of  apprehension.  The  f)ole-star 
will  only  light  the  sailor  as  long  as  he  looks  at  it.  The 
water  of  life  will  slake  a  man's  thirst  only  so  long  as 
he  drinks  it.  A  Christ  about  whom  you  do  not  think 
is  as  good  as  a  dead  Christ  as  far  as  you  are  concerned ; 
and  just  as  to-day's  hunger  will  not  be  satisfied  by  yester- 
day's meals,  so  to-day's  needs  can  only  be  met  by  to-day's 
grasping  with,  it  may  be  lame,  but  it  must  be  resolute, 
hands  of  faith  the  Christ  who  is  always  willing  to  he 
held,  but  who  goes  away  infallibly  if  He  is  not. 
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So,  dear  friends,  so  much  for  the  Apostle's  Gospel. 
I  know  the  failures  of  my  ministry  far  better  than  the 
most  disparaging  critic  does.  But  I  am  bold  enough  to 
stand  here  this  morning  and  appeal  to  you,  dear  friends, 
who  have  gathered  here  for  many  years,  some  of  you, 
and  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  think  that  I  have 
tried  in  my  ministry  to  keep  true  to  the  keynote  which 
Paul  has  so  strongly  struck  in  this  text  ?  I  believe  you 
will  say  "  Yes " ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  you  and  to  God 
fur  the  long  years  during  which  your  love  and  confidence 
have  borne  with  my  limitations  and  have  never  failed. 
We  have  had  five-and-forty  years  without  a  ruffle,  without 
a  jar,  and,  thank  God  !  the  bond  between  us  is  at  least 
as  strong  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  Dear  brethren,  may  I 
plead  with  you,  my  own  friends,  to  continue  your  love 
and  loyalty  to  this  dear  old  Church  in  the  days  that  are 
to  come,  and  to  help  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Roberts  as  you 
have  helped  me ;  not  to  give  me  the  pain  of  seeing  that 


my  life's  work,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  in  this  place, 
is  crumbling  away  ?  You  can  do  me  no  greater  kindness 
than  by  continuing  to  fill  your  places  here,  and  helping 
to  keep  up  the  work  of  the  Church  with  the  accustomed 
vigour.  Some  of  you  have  listened  to  me  for  so  many 
years  that  I  am  sometimes  afraid  familiarity  has  dulled 
the  penetrating  power  of  my  voice.  Some  of  you  here 
this  morning  are  occasional  worshippers  with  us,  and 
drawn  to-day,  as  I  indulge  myself  in  venturing  to  think, 
by  your  wish  to  show  kindly  feelings  towards  myself.  I 
thank  you  for  it ;  and  to  all  of  you  my  last  word — which 
perhaps  may  gain  some  force  because  it  is  my  last  word 
as  Pastor  of  Union  Chapel — is  :  "  I  declare  the  Gospel 
which  I  preached  unto  you,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures."  Dear  friends, 
I  beseech  )ou  to  accept  it  with  a  deliberate  faith,  and  to 
cleave  to  it  with  lifelong  energy.  By  it,  and  by  it  alone, 
you  will  stand ;  by  it,  and  by  it  alone,  you  will  be  saved. 


The  Blindness  of  Madge  Tyndall 


BY  SILAS  K.  HOCKING 


CHAPTER    XVII 
Plotters 

The  first  and  worst  of  all  frauds  is  to  cheat  one's  self.  All  sin  is 
easy  after  that. 

Bailkv. 

ABEL  QUIPP  was  a  bachelor,  and  occupied  rooms  on  the 
first  floor.  He  was  a  mild-mannered,  pleasant-faced 
man,  who  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  deacon  or  church- 
warden. In  point  of  fact,  Abel  Quipp  had  been  a  deacon  once, 
but  that  was  several  years  ago.  Since  an  all-too-discriminating 
authority  had  struck  his  name  off  the  rolls  he  had  given  up 
assisting  the  Church,  and  had  withdrawn  himself  largely  from 
public  gaze.  He  still  had  an  office,  however,  in  the  City,  but 
not  being  able  to  practise  as  a  solicitor,  he  had  to  live  by  his 
wits,  and  on  the  whole  he  lived  very  well.  Mr.  Sleeiiian  and 
he  were  friends  of  many  years'  standing.  They. were  frequently 
able  to  assist  each  other,  the  one  with  service,  the  other  with 
cash  ;  and  so  their  friendship  had  ripened  with  the  growth 
of  years. 

Abel  Quipp  was  sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  smoking,  when 
John  Sleeman  was  announced,  and  at  sight  of  his  friend  started 
to  his  feet  in  a  moment. 

"  Man  alive,  what's  the  meaning  of  this  ? "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Surely  business  may  slide  on  a  Sunday  ?  " 

"  I  know  you  are  a  religious  man,  Quipp,"  was  the  cynical 
answer.  "  I  am  myself,  and  in  my  case  it  pays.  But  sit  down, 
we  have  a  lot  to  talk  over.     Studley  is  in  London." 

"  No  !     How  has  he  managed  that  ?  " 

"Studley  is  here,  and,  what  is  more,  he  has  discovered  Miss 
Tyndall.     They've  been  together  all  the  morning." 

"Then  your  game  is  up." 

"  Don't  talk  like  a  fool.  Am  I  the  man  to  give  up  at  the 
first  reverse  ?" 

"  But  while  she  believes  in  him,  what  chance  is  there  for 
you?" 

"  No  chance  at  all.  But  her  belief  in  him  must  be  destroyed, 
and  at  once.     That  is  our  first  business." 

"  But  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Women  are  tenacious  of  their 
opinions,  and  as  for  being  able  to  reason — well,  they  weren't 
made  that  way." 

"So  much  the  better.  You've  got  to  face  the  fellow  with  a 
number  of  specific  charges,  and  in  her  presence.  That  will 
floor  him.  Nobody  can  prove  a  negative.  He  will  be  helpless, 
and  her  faith  in  him  will  go." 

"  I  don't  see  it." 

"  Look  here,  you  can  make  up  like  an  official  from  Scotland 
Yard,  can't  you  ? " 

"  Easily." 


"  And  I  presume  you  have  some  bogus  wanants  about  ? " 

"Any  number  of  them." 

"Very  good.  He  will  go  to  their  rooms  in  Baker  Street  this 
afternoon.  I  heard  them  arrange  that.  You  have  to  arrive 
soon  after,  and,  producing  your  warrant,  proceed  to  arrest  him. 
Naturally  he  and  the  Tyndalls  will  want  to  know  on  what 
charge,  and  then  will  be  your  opportunity.  You  will  not  be 
supposed  to  know  who  the  Tyndalls  are.  You  can  tell  how  he 
has  been  wanted  for  years.  How  he  hid  himself  in  Bexmouth 
under  an  assumed  name.  How  he  had  to  clear  out  suddenly  to 
escape  arrest.  How  he  went  to  Australia  as  ship  surgeon,  and 
employed  his  time  in  robbing  the  passengers.  Blow  it,  man, 
with  your  glib  tongue  and  legal  jargon  you  can  blacken  him  in 
five  minutes  to  such  an  extent  that  his  own  mother  wouldn't 
recognise  him." 

"  But  suppose  he  objects  to  being  arrested?" 

"  He'll  not  do  that.  If  he  does,  you'll  have  to  intimate  that 
you  will  have  to  call  in  help,  but  that  you  would  prefer  not 
making  a  scene.  He  will  protest,  of  course  ;  will  conclude 
there  has  been  some  mistake,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  stipendiary  to-morrow  morning.  Oh  no,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  on  that  score." 

"And  when  I  have  got  him  into  the  cab— what  then  ?" 

"  Drive  to  Wapping  Chambers  ;  he  won't  know  it  from  a 
police-station.     Once  there  he  inay  sing  to  his  heart's  content : 

It  may  be  for  years  or  it  may  lie  for  ever." 

And  John  Sleeman  laughed  sardonically. 

"  But  his  friends  will  search  the  police  news  to-morrow." 

"  Exactly.  You  will  see  to-morrow  maiming  in  one  or  two 
papers  a  paragraph  headed,  '  Clever  Capture  of  a  Swindler.' 
I  can  arrange  that  with  all  necessary  details.  '  Taken  olT  to 
Liverpool,  where  his  latest  exploit  was  committed.'  You  trust 
me.     I  have  mapped  out  the  whole  thing." 

"  So  it  seems.  And  at  what  part  of  the  play  do  you 
come  in  ? " 

"  Not  until  you  are  out  of  the  way,  you  may  be  sure.  I  shall 
arrive  when  the  excitement  has  somewhat  subsided — shall  be 
greatly  astonished,  of  course— sympathetic,  as  usual— ready 
with  suggestions  ad  lib. — and  prepared  to  rub  in  the  pepper  at 
every  favourable  opportunity." 

For  awhile  there  was  silence.  Quipp  went  on  smoking  ; 
Sleeman  toyed  with  his  watch-chain. 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  it,"  Quipp  said  at  length. 

"And  why  not,  pray?"  Sleeman  asked. 

"  It  isn't  legitimate  business." 

"  Bogus  securities  more  in  your  way?" 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  I'm  wanted  on  several  counts,  as  you 
know,  and  I  don't  like  running  needless  risks.     And  in  this 
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case  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  Why  not  give  up  the 
girl  ?  She  isn't  worth  all  this  trouble,  and  no  other  girl  in 
creation." 

"  Quipp,  you  know  a  lot,  but  you  don't  know  everything. 
In  a  case  like  this  you  run  no  risk.  Besides,  I  shall  make  it 
worth  your  while." 

"You  make  too  light  of  risks,"  Quipp  said  doggedly. 
"  You've  been  skirting  the  precipice  for  so  many  years  without 
falling  over  that  you  are  getting  reckless.  There's  certain  to  be 
a  bust-up  some  day." 

"  I  know  that  very  well  ;  but  not  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
I  know  what  I'm  about." 


covering  his  face  with  his  hands — "  my  poor,  blind,  deluded 
child  !  "  And  he  rocked  himself  to  and  fro,  as  people  sometimes 
do  when  overwhelmed  with  a  great  grief. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  deluded  ? "  she  asked,  with 
energy.  "  You  have  in  your  possession  a  letter  offering  you  the 
living  of  I.indley  Major  ;  are  you  sure  that  the  living  is  his  to 
give?     Why  did  he  ask  you  to  keep  it   quiet  till  after  the — 

the ? "    And  she  shut  her  eyes  and  put  out  her  hands  as 

though  the  thought  appalled  her. 

Mr.  Tyndall  started  to  his  feet.  "  Do  you  know  what  you 
are  saying,  Madge  ?"  he  asked  fiercely. 

"  I  do,"  she  answered  almost  defiantly. 


I.AYI.N'G    HIS   HAND    UPON    HIS   ARM,    SAID,     "IT    IS    MV    PAINFUL   DUTV,    SIR,    TO   ARREST   YOU  ' 


For  another  half-hour  they  talked  in  a  desultory  way,  and 
then  Sleeman  left  with  a  self-satisfied  smile  upon  his  face. 

Meanwhile  Madge  was  having  a  bad  time  with  her  father. 
When  he  discovered  where  she  had  been  and  whom  she  had 
seen,  he  grew  furious. 

"  You  have  actually  so  far  forgotten  yourself  as  to  speak  to 
him  ? "  he  said,  with  blanched  lips. 

"  I  have,"  she  said  finnly  ;  "  and,  what  is  more,  we  intend  to 
be  married  as  soon  as  possible.  I  should  have  been  his  wife 
ten  months  ago  but  for  the  treachery  and  wickedness  of  John 
Sleeman.  And  am  1  to  break  my  pledge  now  that  he  has 
escaped  and  come  back  to  me  ? " 

"  And  you  believe  this  trumped-up  story  of  his  ? " 

"  I  do,  father  ;  I  believe  it  absolutely." 

"  My  poor  Madge  ! "  he  said,  sinking  back  in  his  chair  and 


"Child,  child,  will  you  slander  an  honest  man,  throw  doubt 
upon  the  word  of  one  whose  integrity  is  above  suspicion,  and 
all  because  a — a ?  " 

"  Hush,  father  ! "  she  interposed.  "  Breathe  no  word  against 
Frank  Studley  ;  he  is  my  affianced  husband." 

"  I  would  rather  bury  you,"  he  moaned,  sinking  back  into 
his  chair  again. 

"  You  will  think  differently  some  day."  And  she  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  into  the  street. 

For  the  next  two  hours  Mr.  Tyndall  alternately  stormed  and 
moaned.  His  beautiful  dream  was  fading  again.  This  last 
hope,  like  all  the  rest,  was  ending  in  disappointment.  Provi- 
dence was  still  against  him.     Life  was  a  failure  and  a  cheat. 

Madge  pitied  him  from  her  heart.  She  would  have  given 
almost  anything  could  she  have  comforted  him.  She  saw  how 
hard  it  would  be  for   him   to   go  back   to   the  drudgery  and 
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grinding  poverty  of  his  narrow  life,  without  hope  of  anything 
better  to  sustain  him. 

Yet  her  faith  in  Frank  Studley  did  not  falter  for  a  moment. 
Her  resolve  remained  unshaken.  She  felt  like  a  condemned 
prisoner  who  had  been  reprieved  at  the  last  moment.  She 
could  have  danced  for  joy. 

Mr.  Tyndall  was  in  one  of  his  sorrowful  moods  when 
Dr.  Studley  was  announced.  Frank  stepped  quietly  over  the 
threshold,  looking  a  little  pale,  but  very  calm  and  self-possessed. 

Mrs.  Tyndall,  who  took  her  cue  from  her  husband,  sat 
perfectly  still,  and  did  not  appear  to  notice  him.  Mr.  Tyndall 
looked  up  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  moan  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  Madge  rushed  to  meet  him  with  a  glad  smile  upon 
her  lips  and  the  light  of  love  sparkling  in  her  eyes.  The  next 
moment  a  troubled  look  swept  over  her  face. 

"  Father  will  not  believe  you,"  she  said. 

"I  am  sorry,  Madge,"  he  replied  tenderly,  "but  some  day 
he  will." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Mr.  Tyndall  started  to  his  feet 
again.  His  face  was  very  white,  his  eyes  blazed  with  anger. 
"  I  wonder,  sir,"  he  said,  speaking  with  slow  emphasis,  "  that 
after  your  cowardly  and  villainous  treatment  of  my  daughter 
you  can  dare  obtrude  your  hateful  presence  upon  us  again." 

"  I  know  my  conduct  looks  bad,"  Frank  answered  mildly, 
"  but  I  can  explain  everything." 

"  I  have  heard  your  story,"  was  the  cold  reply.  "  But  what 
proof  have  you  ?  " 

"  I  confess  1  have  only  my  bare  word  to  offer." 

"And  is  it  likely,  sir,  that  any  sane  man  will  believe  such 
an  absurd  story,  and  in  face  of  the  damning  evidence  against 
you .' " 

"  If  you  will  have  patience,  sir " 

"  Patience,  indeed !  To  have  patience  with  such  as  you  is 
impossible.     But  who  comes  here?" 

In  a  moment  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  door.  Clearly 
the  intruder  was  some  minion  of  the  law.  Without  noticing 
any  one,  he  marched  straight  up  to  where  Frank  stood,  and, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  said,  "  It  is  my  painful  duty,  sir, 
to  arrest  you  in  the  Queen's  name." 

Frank  started  back  aghast  and  speechless.  Madge  gave  a 
little  cry  and  leaned  against  a  sofa  for  support.  The  Curate 
looked  triumphant. 

"You  are  just  in  time,  officer,"  he  said;  "you  have  not 
come  a  moment  too  soon." 

"  I  protest,"  Frank  said,  recovering  himself  a  little.  "  This 
is  all  a  wretched  mistake,  or  else  it  is  part  of  another  diabolical 
plot  against  me." 

"They  all  say  that,"  said  Quipp  sneeringly.  "However, 
you  had  better  come  with  me  quietly.  If  it  is  all  a  mistake  you 
will  be  able  to  explain  it  in  due  course." 

"  No,  I  will  not  come  quietly,"  Frank  said.  "  I  want  to 
know  who  you  are.  Where  is  your  warrant?  What  is  the 
charge  against  me?" 

"Who  1  am  should  be  apparent  enough,"  was  the  quiet 
answer.  "The  warrant  is  here,"  he  said,  displaying  the  bogus 
form.  "As  for  the  charges,  I  would  rather  not  specify  them 
before  your  friends." 

"How  very  considerate,"  Frank  said  mockingly;  "but  I 
demand  to  know." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  have  the  reputation  of  being  a  notorious 
swindler  and  forger.  It  seems  you  have  been  long  wanted,  and 
have  assumed  many  names.  About  ten  months  ago  you  were 
nearly  caught  in  Bexmouth,  but  managed  to  escape.  The 
wonder  is  you  returned  again  to  England  when  you  had  once 
got  clear  away.  At  present  you  are  wanted  in  both  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow.     Now,  sir,  have  I  told  you  sufficient?" 

Frank  stood  pale  and  silent.  For  the  moment  he  seemed 
too  bewildered  to  speak. 

The  Curate  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  muttered  devoutly,  "Good 
heavens  I  what  a  deliverance  ! " 

Then  Madge  rushed  across  the  room  to  her  lover.  "  Frank," 
she  said,  and  her  great  round  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  "  tell  me  : 
is  any  of  this  true  ?  ' 

"  Not  a  shred  of  it,  Madge  '.  It  is  a  foul  and  wicked  false- 
hood from  beginning  to  end." 

"  But  what  will  you  do?"  she  asked. 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  with  the  officer,"  he  said,  with 
a  bewildered  look  in  his  eyes.     "  No  good  is  likely  to  come  of 


resistance.  I  am  evidently  mistaken  for  some  one  else.  Do 
still  believe  in  me,  Madge?" 

"  I  do,"  she  answered  tearfully. 

"That  will  buoy  me  up,"  he  replied,  looking  round  him  with 
a  bewildered  air.  "  But  I  am  afraid  of  a  still  more  desperate 
plot.  Tell  Fred  Lorrimer,  Madge.  He  will  be  at  the  First 
-Avenue  to-night.  Come,  officer  ;  I'm  ready  to  go  with  you." 
And  he  seized  his  hat  and  moved  toward  the  door. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
A  Woman's  Wit 

Woman'.s  power  is  for  rule,  not  for  battle,  and  her  intellect  is 
not  for  invention  or  creation,  but  for  sweet  ordering,  arrangement, 
and  decision. 

RusKIN. 

M.'\DGE  watched  her  retreating  lover  for  a  moment  with  wide- 
open,  tearless  eyes  ;  then,  with  a  low  cry,  she  rushed  swiftly 
past  him,  opened  the  door,  slammed  it  behind  her,  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  hurried  down  the  stairs  at  a  breakneck  pace, 
and  ran  into  the  street.  "  There,"  she  muttered  to  herself 
"  I've  locked  them  in  !  He  cannot  take  Frank  away  till  I  let 
him.  Every  moinent  maybe  precious.  I  doubt  if  that  man  is 
an  officer  at  all." 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  stood  an  empty  cab. 
Instantly  a  thought  struck  her.  "This  cab  is  waiting  to  take 
him  away.  I'll  prevent  that,  and  serve  Frank's  purpose  at  the 
same  time." 

Rushing  across  to  the  cabman,  she  said,  "  You  are  waiting 
for  the  officer  who  has  gone  into  the  house  opposite  ? " 

"  Yes,  miss." 

"Then  you  must  drive  at  once  to  the  First  Avenue  Hotel, 
and  ask  for  a  Mr.  Lorrimer,  and  bring  him  back  with  you.  If 
he  has  not  arrived,  wait  for  him.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"Yes, miss."     And,  whipping  up  his  horse,  he  drove  away. 

"  That's  one  point  gained,"  she  said  to  herself  excitedly. 
"Now  I  must  wait  around  till  I  see  a  policeman." 

Fortunately,  she  had  not  long  to  wait.  Coming  slowly  up 
the  street  were  two  officers,  one  of  them  evidently  of  superior 
rank.     Instantly  she  ran  to  meet  them. 

"  Oh  I  please,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  got  within  speaking 
distance,  "  come  with  me  at  once." 

"  What's  up  ?  "  asked  the  subordinate  officer  gruffly. 

In  a  few  words  Madge  told  her  story  and  hinted  at  her 
suspicions. 

"  We  will  go  with  you,"  said  the  superior  officer.  "  This 
may  prove  interesting." 

"  I'm  sure  there's  some  mistake,"  Madge  said  eagerly. 
"  Frank  is  as  innocent  as  I  am." 

The  officer  smiled.  "  That,  of  course,  remains  to  be  proved, 
miss,"  he  said. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  mounting  the  stairs  together, 
Madge  leading  the  way.  Quickly  unlocking  the  door,  she 
pushed  it  open  and  stood  aside  for  the  officers  to  pass. 

For  a  moment  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed.  Mr.  Quipp 
made  a  bolt  for  the  door,  but  was  quickly  collared  by  the  new 
arrivals.  Frank  caught  Madge  in  his  arms  with  a  look  of 
rapture  in  his  eyes.  Mr.  Tyndall  stood  forth,  demanding 
fiercely  what  it  all  meant.  The  only  people  perfectly  cool 
were  the  two  officers.  The  Inspector  at  length  got  a  hearing. 
Turning  to  Quipp,  he  demanded  to  know  who  he  was,  and 
on  what  authority  he  came  there. 

For  a  few  moments  Quipp  tried  to  brazen  it  out,  but  it  proved 
a  sorry  failure  ;  and  when  the  Inspector  got  hold  of  the  bogus 
warrant,  he  collapsed  completely  and  pretended  that  it  was  all 
a  joke. 

"  You  will  find  that  this  is  more  than  a  joke,"  the  officer 
said  sternly. 

"  Does  he  mean  that  all  these  charges  are  pure  fabrica- 
tions ? "  interposed  Mr.  Tyndall,  with  a  bewildered  look  in  his 
eyes. 

"  Oh  yes — yes  ;  nothing  but  a  joke,  I  can  assure  you," 
Quipp  responded,  a  sickly  smile  overspreading  his  face.  "  A 
gentleman  that  I  know  wanted  to  have  a  bit  of  fun,  and  I 
acted  for  him  " 

"  And  what  did  you  intend  to  do  with  this  gentleman  ?  "  the 
officer  demanded. 
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"Oh,  nothing— indeed,  nothing.  We  should  not  have 
harmed  a  hair  of  his  head." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  officer,  speaking  slowly,  "  that 
you  are  the  very  individual  we  have  been  looking  for  for  some 
time." 

"  Oh  no,  that  cannot  be,"  said  Quipp,  growing  deathly  pale 
and  trembling  in  every  limb.  "  Here  comes  Mr.  Sleeman  ;  he 
knows  me.  He  will  tell  you  who  I  am.  Mr.  Sleeman,  tell  the 
officer  that  he  is  mistaken." 

Instantly  the  officer  turned  toward  the  new  arrival.  "  You 
know  this  man  ? "  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Sleeman. 

Sleeman  glanced  swiftly  round  the  room,  and  discovering 
that  his  little  scheme  had  collapsed,  put  on  a  defiant  air, 
and  answered,  "  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  the  man.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  I  never  saw  him  before." 

"  You  infernal  liar  ! "  groaned  Quipp.  "  Oh  !  but  I'll  be 
even  with  you  yet." 

"  Is  this  the  man  you  pretend  to  be  acting  for  ? "  asked  the 
officer,  turning  to  Quipp. 

"  Pretend  to  be  acting  for  !  There  is  no  pretence  in  it. 
He  knows  I've  been  an  agent  for  him  for  years— or,  more 
correctly,  his  tool." 

"  N'ou'd  better  take  the  man  away,"  said  Sleeman,  with  lofty 
scorn.  "  I  can  assure  you  I  know  nothing  of  him — I  never  saw 
him  before  in  my  life." 

"  But  he  evidently  knows  you,'  said  the  officer.  "  How 
comes  that  about  ? " 

"  As  a  public  man,''  said  Sleeman,  smiling  benevolently, 
"  hundreds— ay,  thousands  of  people  in  London  know  me 
whom  I  do  not  know." 

"  This  is  curious  and  must  be  encjuired  into,"  the  officer 
replied.  "At  any  rate  [turning  to  Quipp],  you  must  come  with 
us  for  the  present." 

"  All  right,"  said  Quipp,  "  I'm  ready  to  go  ;  but  he  shall  not 
escape."  Then,  turning  upon  Sleeman  a  look  of  vindictive 
hate,  he  said, "  John  Sleeman,  you'll  rue  this  day,"  and,  jamming 
on  his  hat,  he  marched  away  between  the  two  officers. 

For  a  moment  after  the  door  had  closed,  the  most  profound 
silence  reigned  in  the  room.  Then  Sleeman,  looking  across 
the  room  to  where  Madge  stood,  said  in  his  most  pompous 
tones,  "  Will  you  kindly  explain.  Miss  Tyndall,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  presence  of  this  individual.'"  with  an  in- 
clination of  the  head  toward  Frank. 

"And  may  I  ask  by  what  right  you  make  any  such 
demand  ?  "  she  said  quietly. 

"  You  are  my  promised  wife,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  blushing  crimson,  "  to  my  everlasting 
shame  I  allowed  myself  to  be  coerced  into  making  such  a 
promise.  But  a  promise  wrung  from  me  by  treachery  and 
falsehood  can  have  no  weight." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Madge,"  he  said,  dropping  his 
lofty  tone.    "Treachery?    Falsehood.'    These  are  hard  words." 

"  To  you  they  are  easy,"  she  answered,  growing  very  pale. 


"  Do  you  think  I've  not  seen  to  the  bottom  of  your  base 
plotting  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  deceived  by  the  scene  here  this 
afternoon  ? " 

"  You  surely  do  not  think  I  have  any  hand  in  this  matter  ?" 
he  said,  in  grieved  accents. 

"  I  not  only  think,  I  am  sure  you  have,"  she  said  defiantly. 
"  You  plotted  ten  months  ago  to  get  Dr.  Studley  out  of  the 
way,  and  succeeded.  But  to-day  you  have  failed.  Your  agent 
was  clever,  but  not  quite  clever  enough." 

"This  is  intolerable,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Tyndall. 
"Have  you  no  word  to  say  in  my  defence?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,"  said  the  Curate,  with  a  groan. 
"  The  events  of  this  afternoon  and  evening  have  completely 
bewildered  me.  But  tell  me,  is  the  ofter  contained  in  this  letter 
a  genuine  one  ? "  And  he  pulled  the  precious  document  out  of 
his  pocket  and  held  it  toward  Sleeman. 

In  a  moment  the  latter  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand  and 
thrust  it  into  his  own  pocket.  "After  your  daughter's  treatment 
of  me,  the  promise  no  longer  holds  good,"  he  said. 

At  this  point  Frank  gave  a  laugh.  "The  promise  was  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written,"  he  said  quietly. 

"  I  do  not  stay  in  your  house  to  be  insulted,"  he  said,  turning 
to  the  Curate,  "  and  after  all  the  kindness  I  have  shown  you." 
And  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  made  for  the  door. 

But  Frank  moved  forward  and  set  his  back  against  it. 
"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  good  Squire,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am 
expecting  an  acquaintance  of  yours  every  minute,  who  possibly 
may  have  something  interesting  to  communicate." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  one,"  said  Sleeman  ;  "  please 
stand  aside" 

"  But  I  wish  you  to  see  him,"  said  Frank  ;  "  and  what  is 
more,  I  will  compel  you  to  see  him." 

"  You  compel  me  !  "  said  Sleeman — "  you  !  "  And  his  eyes 
literally  blazed. 

"  Do  not  lose  your  temper,"  said  Frank  coolly.  "  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  use  violence.  But  you  do  not  leave  this  room  till  I 
give  you  permission." 

Sleeman  looked  at  the  stalwart  figure  for  a  moment,  then 
dropped  into  a  chair. 

Ten  minutes  later  Fred  Lorrimer  was  announced.  He  saw 
how  matters  stood  directly,  though  of  course  he  did  not  know 
what  had  happened. 

Turning  to  Sleeman,  after  he  had  shaken  hands  with  the 
others,  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  a  very  serious 
charge  to  prefer  against  you,  Mr.  Sleeman.  Jacob  Wherry  has 
made  a  full  confession." 

Sleeman  leaped  to  his  feet  with  the  suddenness  of  a  rocket, 
cleared  the  door  at  a  bound,  and  was  downstairs  and  into  the 
street  almost  before  any  one  knew  what  had  happened. 

"  Shall  we  follow  him  ? "  said  Fred,  when  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise. 

"No,"  said  F"rank  ;  "let  him  go.  He  will  find  his  fate 
without  any  effort  of  ours." 


(71?  be  continued) 
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Result  of  Short  Story  Competition 

I  HAD  hoped  great  things  of  this  competition,  but  it  has  not 
come  up  to  my  expectations,  very  few  of  the  stories  sent  in 
being  worthy  of  mention.  Several  competitors  complained  of 
the  word-limit,  and  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  was  for  them  an 
excellent  lesson  in  condensation  and  concentration,  two  of  the 
most  important  points  to  be  observed  in  the  writing  of  a  short 
story. 

One  writer  gave  twenty-two  lines  to  description  of  scenery, 
and  twelve  to  the  story.  The  two  most  conspicuous  faults 
were  lack  of  originality  of  idea  and  expression,  and  wordiness 
where  condensation  would  have  meant  strength. 

Four  stories  stood  out  as  undeniably  above  the  rest,   and 
the  first  prize  has  been  awarded  to— 
Mrs.  E.  Yko, 

Rosslyn, 

Reigate,  Surrey, 
for  the  following  : 


Short  Story 

"  You  missed  a  bit  of  news  not  bein'  at  the  Club  last  nighty 
Nancy.     Treat's  next  week  ! " 

"  'Alleujah  !  "  shouted  Nancy.  "  Only  difficulty,  don't  ycr 
know,  will  be  to  get  my  dressmaker  to  send  my  costoom  'ome 
in  time.  My,  though  !  I  aches  to  see  the  flowers  agen 
standin'  in  their  own  'omes." 

The  eagerly-looked-for  morning  dawned  at  last.  Nancy 
had  been  awake  half  the  night  with  excitement. 

"  Don't  leave  me  to-day,  Nanny.  I  ache  worse,"  quavered 
a  weak  little  voice,  "  and  I'm  so  feared  of  father." 

Then  a  garret  became  a  battlefield.  Strange  field  of 
victory,  stranger  still  the  figure  of  the  victor — this  poor  London 
flower-girl  decked  out  for  a  day's  outing  !  "  Right  yer  are  I  " 
came  at  last  from  Nancy  ;  "it  shall  be  our  at  'ome  day,  as  the 
genteels  say.  I'm  blessed  !  yer  sister's  turning  saint  !  It's  'er 
at  the  Club  that's  done  it  ;  can't  'elp  meself."  And  Nancy 
laughed  while  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
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"  Law  !  thought  you  was  dead.  Guessed  nothin'  else  would 
'ave  kep'  yer  away  yesterday,"  was  the  greeting  Nancy  received 
next  morning. 

"Did  yer,  though  ! "  said  Nancy.  "  Wrong  there  ;  'twas  only 
my  costoom  as  wasn't  done  in  time  arter  all." 

The  second  prize  goes  to  Miss  E.  M.  Hepworth,  for  the 
following  : 

An  Enthusiast 

Because  they  did  not  understand  they  called  her  quixotic. 
Her  friends  were  matter-of-fact  people,  and  her  ardent 
enthusiasm  was  altogether  a  mystery  to  them. 

When  she  left  school  she  was  full  of  schemes  for  relieving 
the  poverty  and  suffering  around  her,  but  she  soon  found  her 
ideas  condemned  as  unheard-of  and  ridiculous.  To  visit  the 
sick  would  be  to  risk  the  danger  of  infection,  and  to  venture 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  was  not  to  be  thought  of — 
would  not  be  respectable,  in  fact.  Her  duty  was  to  be  a  good 
daughter  and  obey  her  parents. 

So  gradually  the  vision  splendid  faded  before  the  girl's 
wistful  eyes,  though  she  little  knew  how  sad  hearts  were 
gladdened  by  the  mere  sunshine  of  her  presence  and  the 
brightness  of  her  smile. 

And  when  she  passed  from  us  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  fair 
young  life,  with  the  piteous  cry,  "  I  wanted  to  do  so  much,  and  I 
have  done  so  little,  we  realised  that  at  last  she  would  be 
understood  by  One  who  knew  that  she  had  done  what  she  could 
to  make  sunshine  in  dark  places,  and  to  scatter  flowers  along 
Life's  rough  pathway." 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  Rev.  G.  W.  Turner  and  Miss 
L.  Daniels.     1  have  no  space  to  quote  their  stories. 


New  Competition 

Next  month  two  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  account  of 
the  first  thing  one  remembers.  It  has  often  been  discussed  at 
what  age  one  has  one's  first  conscious  impression,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  know  what  my  readers  have 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

The  accounts  must  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
words  in  length,  and  in  awarding  the  prizes  attention  will  be 
paid  to  virility  and  style,  as  well  as  to  the  noteworthiness  of  the 
impression. 

The  first  prize  offered  will  be  a  copy  of  Dr.  Fairbairn's  great 
work  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion " ;  the 
second  prize,  a  copy  of  the  Newberry  Bible,  bound  in  Persian. 
The  name  and  address  of  each  competitor  must  be  on  each 
competition  paper,  or  the  paper  will  be  disqualified.  All  con- 
tributions must  reach  me  on  or  before  August  i.  Address  to 
"Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  E.G. 

Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated.  The  September  number  will 
be  ready  on  August  20.  Competitors  will  therefore  have  time 
to  prepare  their  papers  by  the  1st. 


How  to  get  up  Lace  Curtains 

In  few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous  arts,  professions,  trades,  and 
industries  is  more  obstinate  conservatism  shown  than  in  that 
of  laundr>'  work  by  the  class  from  which  most  of  our  laundresses 
are  drawn.  Just  as  every  woman  in  that  class  thinks  she  can 
cook,  and  rear  healthy  children,  so  she  is  convinced  she  knows 
all  there  is  to  know  about  washing  and  starching  and  ironing. 
If  you  tell  her  that  there  is  a  way  of  doing  up  lace,  or  lace  and 
muslin  curtains,  other  than  that  adopted  by  herself,  she  will 
either  say  "  Rubbish  I "  and  "  Fads  ! "  and  become  sarcastic  and 
angry  and  unreasonable,  or  she  will  maintain  a  frigid  but 
highly  expressive  silence,  equally  unreasonable.  In  both  cases 
she  is  determined  not  to  be  convinced. 

It  is  only  by  gentle  persistency,  and  real  proofs,  and  a 
determination  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  "  washing,"  that  this  conservatism  can  be  met ;  and  also  by 
teaching  the  young. 

But  in  other  classes — the  sufferers— there  is  an  increasing 
desire  for  knowledge  as  to  how  things  should  be  done.    All  are 


weary  and  disheartened  with  the  lamentable  defects  of  this 
wholesale  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  laundresses,  the  ruin 
they  wreak  on  the  things  entrusted  to  them,  and  their  high 
charges,  and  there  is  a  growing  determination  to  know  how  to 
do  things  for  oneself,  and  to  do  them. 

Laundry  work  is  interesting,  and  easy  to  learn  and  follow. 
The  really  good  effects  one  so  longs  for  and  so  constantly  fails 
to  obtain  are  got  by  such  simple  means,  too.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  additional  expense  ;  in  fact,  one  saves  considerably  in  the 
end.  It  is  a  matter  of  intellect  and  trouble,  and  of  pride  and 
interest  in  one's  work. 

Lace  Curtains 

By  getting  these  up  oneself  a  considerable  saving  is  effected, 
for  they  last  nearly  half  as  long  again,  and  of  course  look  better 
all  the  time. 

The  Fifst  Step 

The  curtains  should  be  rolled  up  when  first  they  are  unhung, 
taken  into  the  garden,  and  thoroughly  shaken,  to  rid  them  of  all 
loose  dust.  1  hen  place  them  to  soak  in  a  tray  of  cold  water, 
to  which  has  been  previously  added  some  liquid  ammonia  or 
some  good  soap  already  dissolved.  If  using  the  latter,  be  quite 
sure  that  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved  and  not  in  a  jellied  state. 
Let  the  curtains  lie  in  this  for  twenty-four  hours  or  thereabouts, 
then  squeeze  them  out  of  the  dirty  water,  and  place  in  clean, 
cold  water. 

The  two  chief  causes  of  the  dark,  dingy  colour  so  common 
to  white  clothes  are  a  stinting  of  changes  of  water,  and  a  failure 
to  wring  the  dirty  water  out  of  the  things. 

No  Rubbing 

In  the  getting-up  of  lace  and  muslin  curtains,  a  great  point 
gained  by  the  thorough  soaking  is  that  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  material  is  saved,  for  there  need 
be  very  little  of  the  rubbing  that  is  so  disastrous. 

The  Next  Step 
After  two  or  three  rinsings,  the  curtains  must  be  placed  in 
hot  water.  This  time  they  must  be  washed  and  plenty  of  soap 
used ;  but  the  washing  must  be  by  squeezing  and  pressing  only. 
When  clean,  lift  them  out  into  another  pan  of  clean  water,  rinse 
them,  and  then  give  them  their  boiling. 

Important 

The  curtains — in  fact,  any  articles — must  remain  in  the 
boiler  until  the  water  actually  boils,  and  must  remain  in  until 
they  have  boiled  for  ten  minutes. 

This  is  a  most  important  point,  and  one  that  is  constantly 
grossly  neglected.  Washerwomen  seem  to  be  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  as  long  as  the  things  "go  through  the  water  "they 
arc  properly  washed,  that  if  they  go  into  the  boiler  that  is  all 
that  is  required,  it  does  not  matter  if  they  boil  or  not  ;  whereas 
it  is  a  most  important  point,  and  makes  all  the  difference 
possible. 

Soda  should  not  be  added  to  the  water  in  the  boiler  except 
for  coarse  towels  and  such  like  ;  it  turns  white  things  yellow. 
But  shredded  soap  should  be  thrown  in  to  start  with,  and 
allowed  to  dissolve  before  the  clothes  are  ready  to  go  in  to 
boil. 

Boil  the  curtains  for  ten  minutes,  then  lift  them  out  into  a 
tray,  and  press  and  squeeze  them  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
dirt  loosened  by  the  boiling.  Squeeze  as  dry  as  can  be,  and 
place  in  a  pan  of  cold  blueing  water.  Again  squeeze  them, 
and  spread  to  dry,  in  the  sun,  if  possible. 

Starching 
When   dry,  dip  them  into  thin  boiled  starch.     Dry  them, 
damp  down,  and  roll  up  tightly  until  slightly  damp  all  over. 

Ironing 
Muslin  curtains  needironing — in  fact,  if  they  have  frills  there 
is  nothing  else  to  be  done.     But  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  stretch  the  edges,  for  no  curtain  can  hang  well  if  that  is 
done,  and  if  a  curtain  hangs  badly  it  is  a  constant  eyesore. 

Stretching 
Lace  or  net  curtains  look  better  if  stretched.     To  do  this  a 
large,  clean  sheet  must  be  spread  over  the  carpet  in  a  room 
you  will  not  be  needing  for  a  while.     Two  persons  should  each 
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take  an  end  of  the  curtain,  and,  gently  pulling  and  stretching, 
pin  it  down  evenly  on  the  sheet.  If  there  is  not  room  for  the 
curtains  side  by  side,  place  them  on  the  top  of  each  other  ; 
in  fact,  several  may  be  dried  at  tlie  same  time,  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Do  not  spare  the  pins,  but  fasten  the  edges  closely  and 
evenly.  If  the  room  is  not  needed  in  the  morning,  throw  open 
the  windows  and  let  the  air  and  sun  play  in  on  the  curtains 
and  they  will  soon  be  quite  ready  for  use. 

If  the  curtains  are  of  Madras  muslin,  no  starch  should  be 
used.  .Stretch  them  when  damp,  as  described,  and  they  will 
look  as  good  as  new. 


h 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Can  any  correspondent  inform  M.  R.  J.  where  the  poem 
can  be  found  which  begins  ?— 

I   live  for  those  that  love  me, 

l'"or  the  hearts  tliat  know  me  true. 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 
And  a«aits  my  spirit  too. 

Woodruff. —Another  correspondent  has  kindly  sent  to  say 
that  the  lines  by  Maria  Drake  may  be  found  on  page  399  of 
"The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton  Cell. 
Perhaps  you  know  this  collection  of  beautiful  thoughts  and 
exquisite  verse  ?  If  you  do  not,  I  am  sure  you  would  find  it  a 
perfect  mine  of  pleasure.  It  can  be  had  in  all  manner  of 
bindings  and  prices.  Thank  you  for  your  note.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  been  the  medium  to  help  you. 

Seaweed. — To  clarify  sugar  you  must  place  the  lump 
sugar  in  a  large  pan.  15 eat  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  add  it  to 
the  water,  of  which  you  must  allow  half  a  pint  to  each  pound 
of  sugar  ;  pour  it  over  the  sugar.  If  you  are  making  more  than 
twelve  pounds,  you  will  require  more  than  one  egg.  Let  it  stand 
until  quite  dissolved,  then  place  over  a  moderate  fire.  Leave 
it  until  the  scum  begins  to  form  ;  then  let  it  boil  for  five  minutes, 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  minutes.  Take 
off  all  the  scum,  replace  on  the  stove,  and  when  on  the  point 
of  boiling  pour  in  a  little  cold  water,  which  should  be  saved 
from  the  quantity  originally  measured  out.  Boil  it  up,  skim 
again,  and  go  on  in  this  way  until  the  syrup  is  clear;  then  strain 
through  a  piece  of  fine  muslin. 

M.  D. — Thank  you  much  for  your  letter.  I  am  always 
pleased  to  hear  from  you.  Of  course,  two  hundred  words  does 
not  allow  one  room  for  spreading  ;  descriptive  passages  are 
out  of  the  question.  It  requires,  in  fact,  a  peculiar  kind  of 
skill  to  write  a  brief  sketch  of  that  length.  One  great  point  is  to 
know  what  to  leave  out.  You  must  first  get  your  idea,  then 
tell  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  this  means  that  you 
must  show  discrimination  in  your  choice  of  words,  also  of 
phrases.  You  must  choose,  too,  the  salient  points  of  your 
story  to  dwell  upon,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  abruptness  and 
jerkiness.  It  is  not  easy,  I  admit,  but  it  is  excellent  practice. 
I  think  most  will  admit  it  is  far  easier  to  write  a  long  story  than 
a  short  one.  A  short  story  must  be  strong  all  through  ;  there  is 
no  space  for  recovering  from  weak  parts,  as  there  is  in  a  long 
one. 

Marcia. —  I  am  pleased  you  like  your  book.  You  certainly 
deserved  it.  In  making  choice  the  paper  itself  is,  of  course, 
only  considered  ;  the  name  and  address  are  of  no  account  until 
required.  But  I  quite  understand  your  feeling,  also  your  letter, 
for  which  many  thanks.  I  agree  with  you  most  heartily,  the 
vulgarity  of  the  age  is  increasing  appallingly.  Refined,  sensitive 
natures  are  year  by  year  finding  themselves  more  isolated,  and 
driven  in  upon  themselves,  their  feelings  jarred  by  mcst  things 
and  persons  they  come  in  contact  with.  I  often  think  that 
much  of  the  suffering  from  nerves  which  is  so  increasingly 
prevalent  comes  from  the  shock  and  jar  to  nerves  which  is  the 
daily,  hourly  lot  of  the  sensitive  now.  There  is  a  constant 
striving  to  try  and  sympathise  with  the  tastes  and  characters 
of  those  who  by  force  of  circumstance  are  one's  friends  or 
acquaintances,  and  only  too  often  a  depressing  sense  of  failure 
is  all  one  gets  for  one's  efforts.  All  this  tells  on  the  sensitive 
nervous  system.  I  much  regret  the  error  in  the  printing  of 
your  paper.     Am  always  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

L.  D.— I  don't  know  that  1  have  any  right  to  criticise  your 
story  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  en  or, 
because  it  is  one  often  made,  and  is  fatal  to  a  writer  ambitious 
to  succeed.     It  is  a  want  of  care  and  particularity  in  details.     In 


many  respects  your  story  was  one  of  the  best  sent  in.     If  you 

had  only  not  made  Molly  "Lady  Molly"  it  would  have  been 
better.  By  a  little  study  of  correct  titles  you  would  have  seen 
that  only  a  daughter  of  an  carl  or  a  duke  has  any  right  to  use 
the  title  of  "  Lady  "  before  her  Christian  name.  And  in  real 
life  the  daughter  of  an  earl  or  a  duke  would  not  take  tea  in  an 
"  A.B.C.,"  either  chaperoned  or  unchaperoned. 

E.  M.— Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  and  the  kind 
thought  brought  by  sweet  wild  flowers.  Will  you  take  part  in 
the  new  competition?  I  am  sure  you  would  have  an  interesting 
paper  to  write.     Kindest  wishes. 

E.  Y. — Thank  you  very  much  for  your  congratulations  on 
the  varied  choice  of  competitions.  Now  it  is  my  turn  to  con- 
gratulate you,  which  1  do.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  new 
competition  full  of  interest.  I  am  looking  forward  to  reading 
the  papers,  and  hope  to  have  many.  It  is  a  subject  I  am  much 
interested  in ;  there  are  such  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  power 
cf  memory  and  thought  in  children. 

E. — Is  this  the  jjseudonym  you  wish  me  to  continue  to  use? 
Thank  you  much  for  your  letter  and  cards.  I  am  much 
interested  in  all  you  write,  and  your  trials  and  pleasures.  How 
many  interests  you  appear  to  have  !  You  must  find  the  resources 
within  yourself  a  very  great  comfort  and  consolation.  The 
Uiought  in  the  last  set  of  verses  you  sent  me  is  very  beautiful. 
You  must  try  not  to  worry,  but  to  take  your  troubles  lightly, 
letting  the  little  ones  go  by  as  not  worth  a  thought.  After  all, 
the  little  stabs  and  pinpricks,  though  very  hard  to  bear,  do  not 
really  matter.  But  if  given  way  to  they  absorb  the  whole  mind, 
and  make  one  miss  much  of  the  good  that  life  brings. 

Belinda. — A  most  delicious  dinner  sweet  can  be  made  as 
follows  :  Arrange  some  strawberries  in  a  china  bowl,  after 
having  removed  their  stalks.  Make  a  little  clear  syrup  of 
sugar  and  water,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit.  Whip  some  cream 
and  heap  it  lightly  on  the  top.  Or,  if  you  have  a  refrigerator, 
instead  of  the  cream  place  small  round  or  egg-shaped  balls  of 
iced  custard  or  lemon  ice  at  intervals  around  the  pile  of  straw- 
berries. 

Mosquito. — I  am  sorry  for  your  sufferings.  Of  course, 
some  people  are  much  more  severely  affected  by  the  stings 
than  are  others.  You  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most  susceptible. 
Well,  here  is  a  simple  remedy  which  you  can  carry  with  you  on 
your  bicycle  rides,  and  have  always  at  hand.  Take  with  you  a 
tiny  piece  of  dry  soap,  the  ordinary  yellow  soap.  When  stung, 
make  a  lather  of  the  soap  and  spread  over  the  spot,  and  allow 
it  to  dry  on.  If  the  relief  is  not  complete,  and  there  is  still 
some  pain  left,  repeat  the  lathering.  But  as  a  rule  the  burning 
and  irritation  are  immediately  relieved. 

Electric  Lamp. — I  am  afraid  your  question  cannot  be 
answered  in  a  few  words,  but  I  think  I  can  help  you  to  stain 
your  electric  lamp  globes  successfully.  You  must  begin  by 
thoroughly  washing  the  globes  in  soap  and  water,  and  drying 
them  carefully.  Mix  the  whites  of  two  eggs  in  a  pint  of  w-ater, 
filter  it,  dip  the  globes  in  the  liquid,  and  place  them  to  dry,, 
Dissolve  the  aniline  colour  you  intend  to  use  in  common 
collodion.  Red  or  blue  aniline  will  form  clear  solution,  while 
the  green  solution  must  be  filtered.  Yellow  aniline  makes  a 
handsome  shade,  but  the  glass  has  a  frosted  appearance  after 
an  application  of  it.  When  the  solution  is  ready,  dip  the  pre- 
pared globes  in  it  and  hang  up  to  dry.  When  dry,  pass  a 
current  through  the  bulbs  for  half  an  hour,  that  the  coating  of 
the  collodion  may  be  hardened,  or  place  in  a  current  of  air.  Do 
not  start  by  making  the  colour  too  dark  ;  it  is  far  better,  as  far 
as  result  goes,  to  have  it  rather  light,  and  give  the  globes  a 
coat  or  two  extra. 

Old  Picture. — For  my  own  part  I  admit  I  would  rather 
send  the  picture  to  a  reliable  cleaner;  but,  if  you  prefer,  you 
can  try  removing  the  spots  yourself  by  washing  it  carefully  with 
warm  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  have 
been  added. 

E.  M.  Hepworth. — Will  you  send  your  address  to  The 
British  Monthly  Office,  and  apply  for  your  prize?  Your 
address  has,  unfortunately,  gone  astray. 

Anstice. 


Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  they  may  care  to  ask  connected  with 
the  "  Home  Department." 
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F.   W.   Robertson   and   Young   Men 

T^  EPLYING  to  an  address  presented  by  the  young  men 
-*^  of  Trinity  Chapel,  F.  W.  Robertson  spoke  as  follows  : 
"  We  are  not  here  to  bandy  compliments  with  one  another  ; 
you  have  not  come  to  flatter  me,  and  I  have  not  come  with 
any  affected  coyness,  to  pretend  to  disclaim  your  flattery,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  repeated.  You  have  told  me  in  the  frank 
spirit  of  an  Englishman  that  my  ministry  has  done  you  good. 
Frankly,  as  an  Englishman,  I  tell  you  with  all  my  heart  I  do 
believe  it.  1  know  that  there  are  men  who  once  wandered 
in  darkness  and  doubt,  and  could  find  no  light,  who  have 
now  found  an  anchor  and  a  rock  and  a  resting-place.  I 
know  that  there  were  men  who  were  feeling  bitterly  and 
angrily  what  seemed  to  them  the  unfair  difiercnces  of 
society,  who  now  regard  them  in  a  gentle,  more  humble, 
and  more  tender  spirit.  1  know  that  there  are  rich  who 
have  been  led  to  feel  more  generously  towards  the  poor. 
I  know  that  there  are  poor  who  have  been  taught  to  feel 
more  truly  and  more  fairly  towards  the  rich.  I  believe — for 
on  such  a  point  God  can  only  know — that  there  are  men 
who  have  been  induced  to  place  before  themselves  a  higher 
standard,  and  perhaps,  I  may  venture  to  add,  have  con- 
formed their  lives  more  truly  to  that  standard.  I  dare  not 
hide    my    belief    in    this.       I    am    deeply   grateful    in    being 


able  to  say  that,  if  my  ministry  were  to  close  to-morrow, 
it  would  not  have  been  in  this  town,  at  least,  altogether 
a  failure." 

The   Pulpit  and   Politics 

■p)  OBERTSON  on  one  occasion  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
•^^  duties  of  electors,  taking  as  his  subject  the  election  of 
Matthias  in  the  room  of  Judas.  The  spirit  in  which  he  fulfilled 
his  task  will  be  best  seen  by  the  following  quotation  :  "  Delicate 
and  difficult  as  the  introduction  of  such  a  subject  from  the 
pulpit  must  be,  yet  it  seems  to  me  the  imperative  duty  of  a 
minister  of  Christ— from  which  he  cannot,  except  in  cowardice, 
shrink— to  endeavour  to  make  clear  the  great  Christian  land- 
marks which  belong  to  such  an  occurrence.  But  let  me  be 
understood.  His  duty  is  not  to  introduce  politics  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  meaning  thereby  the  views  of 
some  particular  party.  The  pulpit  is  not  to  be  degraded 
into  the  engine  of  a  faction.  Far,  far  above  such  questions, 
it  ought  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  a  voice  which  speaks 
for  eternity,  and  not  fortune.  If  possible,  not  one  word 
should  drop  by  which  a  minister's  own  political  leanings 
can  be  discovered.  Yet  there  must  be  broad  principles 
of  right  and  wrong  in  such  a  transaction  as  in  any  other. 
And  in  discharge  of  my  duty  I  desire  to  place  those  before 
you." 


The  Holiday  Problem 


WITH  the  advent  of  the  holiday  season  the  momentous 
problem  once  more  confronts  us,  "  Where  shall  we 
go  ?  "  For  most  of  us  it  is  a  question  not  to  be  tardily  answered, 
and  yet,  as  the  city  toiler  well  knows,  it  is  one  upon  the  prudent 
decision  of  which  much  may  depend.  To  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  still  be 
halting  between 
two  opinions  we 
have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying, 
"  Try  Tenby," 
which  has  been 
aptly  described 
as  "  a  town  of 
many  charters 
in  a  land  of  sun- 
shine." There 
has  just  been 
published  by 
the  Health 
Resorts  Associ- 
ation, with  the 
authority  of  the 
Corporation,  a 
finely  illustrated 
little  book  about 
Tenby  (a  gratis 
copy  of  which 
will  be  sent  on 
application  to 
the  Town  Clerk), 
which  all  who 
are  disposed   to 

accept  our  advice  ought  certainly  to  read.  Tenby  is  a  Welsh 
town  263  miles  distant  from  London,  via  Bath  and  the  Severn 
Tunnel.  The  town,  beautiful  for  situation,  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  salubrious  climate.  Sunshine  in  a  health  resort,  no  one 
needs  to  be  told,  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  in  this  respect 
Tenby  can  give  points  to  its  rivals,  the  town  having  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  the  highest  bright  sunshine  record  in  the  kingdom. 


Tenby  can  also  hold  its  own  in  the  matter  of  scenery.  Varied 
and  picturesque,  the  sea  front  has  none  of  the  monotony  of  so 
many  of  the  vaunted  health  resorts.  On  the  north  side  lofty 
and  rugged  cliffs  enclose  a  sandy  bay  and  sheltered  promenade, 
and   from    the    Castle    Hill   and    St.    Catherine's    Rock    lovely 

views  are  ob- 
tained of  the 
coasts  —  Car- 
marthenshire, 
Glamorgan- 
shire,  and  (in 
clear  weather) 
Devonshire. 
Dating  back  at 
least  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the 
fifteenth  century 
—  for  in  1402 
Henry  IV. 
granted  munici- 
pal government 
to  the  town  — ■ 
Tenby  possesses 
many  objects  of 
interest,  and  in 
fair  weather  or 
foul  the  visitor 
will  find  agree- 
able occupation 
for  his  time. 
There  are 
numerous  plea- 
sant walks  and 
drives  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  cyclist  who 
appreciates  a  long  spin  can  have  a  delightful  time  in  going  the 
rounds  of  the  old  castles  and  churches  with  which  the  country 
is  studded.  A  great  many  excursions  can  also  be  inade  by 
road  or  rail,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  Altogether, 
Tenby  is  a  most  delightful  health  resort,  and  we  gladly 
bespeak  for  it  a  trial. 
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"■f^VERY  week  I  receive  and  execute  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  orders,  ana 
r^  1  pay  the  Postmaster-General  Four  Thousand  Pounds  every  month  for  Postage 
Stamps  on  Goods  and  Correspondence.  These  figures  are  very  large  and  represent 
a  volume  of  business  not  exceeded  by  many  trading  institutions.  These  statistics  would  be 
regarded  as  being  in  very  bad  taste  if  considered  as  mere  boastful  statements,  but  it 
looked  upon  as  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  esteem  in  which  my  system  of  business  is 
held  the  real  significance  of  the  figures  becomes  clear.  The  conspicuous  confidence  reposed 
in  my  system  of  trading  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  perfectly  protects  every  customer  from 
risk  of  dissatisfaction.  I  execute  every  order  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  the 
goods  are  not  considered  perfectly  satisfactory  after  inspection,  you  are  to  return  the 
package  and  the  transaction  is  at  an  end,  but  if  you  decide  that  the  goods  are  all  theyl 
ought  to  be  you  may  complete  the  purchase  by  easy  monthly  payments ;  or,  if  you! 
prefer  to  pay  the  amount  in  one  sum  you  will  be  entitled  to  select  a  valuable  bonus] 

---«entfrom  Illustrated  List."  , _    

)  )      flK^       Please  send  a  Post  Card  (or  any  of  my  Departmental  Catalogues,  post  (ree. 

MENTION    NUMBF.R  OF  CAT.M.OOUE  MEQUIREO. 


(I 


I    PROVIDE    EVERYTHING. 


1.  Waiohes.  All  my  well-known 
Watrh  Specialitleg  fully  Ulutttrated 
and  described.  My  Watch  Depart- 
meiit  1b  the  Largest  Watcb-iiales 
Concern  In  the  World. 

9   Tools  and  Machinery. 

ThuusandB  of  lllustraliona.  Every 
known  Tool  and  Machine  la  BUppUed 
on  Kasy  Toims  of  Payment. 

3  Furniture,  Every  Furntshing  re- 
quirement U  Illustrated.  My  System 
ot  KurniHhin^  by  Easy  Instalments 
Is  fully  expltvined. 

4.  H&niles  A  CoatumeB.  A  beautiful 
Album  oF  the  FaHhions  of  the  Season. 

6  GenCi  Tailoring.  This  Stylish 
Department  is  splendidly  equipped. 
and  is  probably  the  Largest  Clothing 
Business  in  Great  Britain. 


6.  Boots  and  Shoes.  Beautifully 
Illuslrated.  A  Splendid  Choice  of 
the  Newest  Ideas  In  Foot, Wear. 

Contractor  to  His  Majesty's 
Oovertniteut. 

7.  Bookselling  Department.  Cats- 
loftuo  describes  a  vast  assortment  ot 
Standard  and  Current  Literature. 

8.  Sheffield  Cutlery  and  Plate.  The 

produce  of  my  own  Factories  illuB- 

trated  and  fully  described. 
Hotel  and  Shipping  Orders 
a  Spfctaiity. 
0.  Glass.  China,  Lamps  and  Stoves. 

Dinner  and  Tea  Services,  Toilet  and 

Bedroom  Ware,  Lamps,  Stoves,  etc. 
10.  Clocks.     Every  known  stylo    and 

make  supplied    on    Easy    Terms    of 

Payment. 


11.  General  Draperies,  etc.  Dress 
Gooda.  HlanketH,  HheoLs,  Furs.  Ladies' 
Out  lilting.  Babies'  and  Children's 
Clothing,  etc. 

13.  Gold  Jewellery  and  Diamonds. 

Enf^atfcment  and  Wedding  Kings. 
BriicelctB.  Brooches,  and  aM  kinds  of 
Qo'd  OnmmentB,  (ally  Illustrated 
and  des.  .ibed. 

13.  General  Fancy  Goods.  Bags, 
Umbrellas,  Albums,  every  kind  ol 
Leather  Goods  for  Wedding  ?*?9senta 
and  Home  Use. 

14,  Cameras    and    Optical    Goods. 

Hundreds  of  Designs  by  the  most 
reliable  makers. 


15.  Bicycles.  Exclusive  Designs  for 
the  present  season  supplied  oa  Easy 

Payment  Terms. 

16.  Musical  Department.  Pianos, 
Organs,  and  every  known  Musical 
Instrument  supplied  on  Easy  Pay- 
ment Terms. 

IT.  Army  and  Navy.    K   Cataloffae 

representing  all  kinds  of  Goods 
required  by  all  grades  of  both 
branches  of  the  Service. 

16.  Colonial    Department.     A   com 

prehensive  illustrated  Book  which 
deals  with  the  requirements  of 
cuKiomors  abroad,  and  quotes  Special 
Cash  Discount  for  Shipping  Orders. 


An   AGENCY  for  my   Firm   Is  a  very   remunerative  way  of  using  spare  time 
to  advantage.     Write  for  Agency   particulars. 

37  ]DlYisioM~Street7^iiE"mELI>. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  for  Readers  of  'THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY.' 

For  J5T   ITS.   ea.. 

.ARHAXeiE3ftl\TH   tlAVIS   BKR.V   yiABK   TO    OVFEU  FOR 

soJiK  TJ.WK  iiOyauR 

THE   'UNDISFARNE' 
BEDROOM   SUITE, 

IN    SOLID   SATIN    WALNUT. 

FRENCH    POLISHED, 
GotnpFlslng— 
WARDROBE,  with  bevelled  mirror 

door,  inside  polished. 
DRESSING    CHEST,    with    three 

drawers    and    bevelled   square 

mirror. 
WASHSTAND,    with   marble    top, 

tile   back,   towel  rails  at  ends, 

shelf  under. 
2  FINE  RUSH  SEAT  CHAIRS. 

at  the  Price.)    £7    17    6 


W.S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

Jirtistie  Jurnisders, 

65,    GEORGE    ST., 
EDINBURGH. 

£7    17    6    (Unparalleled 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  or  Steamer  Pier  in  tt>e  United  Kingdom. 

ORDERS     mUST     NAIVIE     THIS     PAPER. 
Photo  Post  Free. 


A  German  Bath  in  Scotland. 

PEEBLES  HYDROPATHIC  &  HOTEL. 


Through  the  STATU 
EI.I-XTKICITV.N.wcst 
lil.KCTRlC  I.IC.MT, 
SUN.  and  AIR  IIATIIS. 
the  TREATMENT  or 
R  11  i;  U  .M  A  T  1  S  M  , 
GOUT.  SCIATICA, 
NtURALOIA.  NliKV- 
O  U  S  U  E  B  I  L  I  T  V, 
S  L  E  F.  1"  L  E  S  S  N  ESS, 
LIVEK.  STO.MACH. 
ami  KIDNEY  COM. 
1'  1.  A  I  N  T  S.  (1  It  i;. 
SITYAL.  is  (reatly 
Bhortened.  ht-.,i:,.^ 
l>ifl.  Keildsnt  SpecUUlt. 

Ofieu  Air   Trratmtnl. 

CHARMINC;  SCI-.NHR^-. 
TURK    HKACINi;    Alk- 
COURSE.  (JOLK.   Tl'NNlS 

"  A     PALACE 


VEKV    IloMK    CuMhOKT.       CYLl.t 


AND   UOWLIM.   (.Kh 

OF     HEALTH    AND     PLEASURE." 

A.   M.  TUniM.  tnvM'.K   AND  Manai.MR,  uKo  of 


THE     WINDSOR     HOTEL, 


Patronised  by  Koy.ilty.  T 
Elile  from  everywhere. 


he  Sli.-thzacl<(.  the  Lircl  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  the 
Ilit;li-cliis.<«  Cuisine.     Ta&sen^cr  Hlcvaior.    Moderate  Ch^ir^cs. 


Gold  Medal,  Health  Exhibition,  London. 
Highest  Award,  Adelaide,  1887. 


Most  delicious,  nutritive,  and  digestible. 

The   lirilish  McHical  Journal  saj's  :  — "  Benger's   Food  has,  by  its 
excellence,  established  a  repittalion  of  its  own.*' 
The  London  Medical  Record  say.s  :— *'  It  is  palatable  and  excellent  in 

every  way.     It  is  invaluable." 

BENGER'S  FOOD  1$  sold  in  Tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


ROSE'S 

LIME  JUICE 

Delicious,    Wholesome 
and     Refreshing. 

The  Purest  and  Best. 
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CURES^, 
SKIN&BLOO^ 
^DISEASES 


ctflpM^ 


-THIS- 

"FAPIOUS    HEDICINE^ 

Is  warranted  to  cleanse  the  Blood  from  all  im* 
purities  from   whatever  cause  arising.     It  is  : 

safe  remedy  for 

'  Eczema,  Scrofula,  Abscesses,  Bad  Leg8,Ulcer8,\ 
Boils,  Pimples,  Spots  and  Sores  of  all  kinds. 
It  is  the  Only  Real  Specific  for  Gout  and  Rbeumatic\ 
I  Fains,  for  it  removes  the  cause  from  the  Blood  and  Bones. 
Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and\ 
warranted  free  from   anything  injurious  to  ihe   most  \ 
delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old  ' 
^^age,  and  the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a 

trial  to  test  its  value. 
Clarke*8  Blood  Mixture  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and 
k  Stores  throughout  the  world,  but  beware  of  worthless  1 
substitutes. 
tsJhousaBtft  or  DQSollcltcd  Tcstlmoalali  of  lutlDj  Cures. 


i, CYCLES    6/-.  10/-.  or  20/-  Monthly. 

New  Models.    Plated  Rims.  Free 

Wheels,  Him  Brakes  ;  Tyres :  Dunlop 

1  or  Clincher  principio.      Sample  at 

/  reduced   pricp.      Acenta  Wanted. — 

5,  . »,      Write,    Tiie  Manager,    DEREHAM 

£8  106.^***^       ROAD  CYCLE  Coy..  Norwicn. 


DIGESTIVE 


The  Beef  of  the  Vegetable  King:doni. 
Qenuine  natural  taste  and  flavour. 
Boiling:  unnecessary. 

LENTIL  FLOUR! 

In  tins,  I/-:  post  free,  1/4.  In  packets,  sd.,  post 
freejd.  From  Grocers.  Chemists,  fr^c.  Wiiole- 
saie  from  Manufaciurers,  The  Digestive 
Food  Co..  Paisley.  London  Agent.  E.  J.  Reid, 
11,  Dunedin  House,  Ba-inghall  Avenue,  E.C. 


GOOD 
IT'S  MASON'S 

TM£  DRINK  FOR  THE  MASSES 


MASON'S 

Extract  of  i{erbs\ 

For  making   HERB    BEER, 

The  Bests  MostPopularof  all  Non-Alcoholic  Drinks 

Pleases  the  palate  and  quenches  the  thirst.    As  a  Summer  drink 

it  has  no  equal.     Made  exclusively  from  fresh-gathered  Herbs  ; 

its  purity  is  proverbial, 

E('0\OMI€AL.     A  Gil.  Kotllc  umkcs  8  tiiillonfi. 

~  We  7viU  sftid  you  a  Sample  Bottle  post  free  . 


TRY  IT. 


cipt  o/g  stamps.     Of  all  Grocers. 
Sole  Manufacturers  ; 


NEWBALL  &  MASON,  Nottingham. 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  correct  solutions  to  the  puzzles  were  as  follows  : 

Single  Acrostic— 

Luke,  Ebenezer,  Amos,  Hiiam. 

Jumbled  Names — 

Lystra,  Corinth,  Sidon,  Tadmor. 

Diamond  Puzzle — 

A 
EBB 
STARE 
ONE 
A 
Riddlemeree — 
Daniel. 
Bible  Characters— 

Isaac  (I-sack). 

Phoebe  (Fee-be),  or  Pharoah  (Fare-owe). 

Aaron  (Air-on). 

The  first  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Guy  Wiehen  (aged  ii), 

Thornleigh,  Rydal  Road, 

Streatham  ; 

the  second  prize  to — 

Willie  Hooper  (aged  10), 

29,  Gathorine  Road, 

Wood  Green,  N. 

A  special  prize  goes  to — 

Hilda  L.  H.  Turner  (aged  12), 

34,  Gladstone  Terrace, 

Grantham. 

Honourable   Mention 

Stanley  Hoatson,  Lilian  Williams,  H.  Wells  Taylor,  Ellen 
Florence  Welham,  Charles  Gordon  Douglas,  Isabella  Dove, 
Herbert  G.  Daniel,  Elsie  Kinross,  Dora  Cheshire,  Elsie  Hickox, 
Tom  Adamson. 

Very  Highly  Commended 

Lilla  Codd,  Kenneth  Dickinson,  Ella  Lofts,  Colin  Skidmore, 
James  B.  Warnock,  Bertie  Walker,  Stanley  Smith  Jack,  Ella 
Chisholm,  Frank  H.  Curtis,  Gordon  Jessop,  Stanley  Adamson, 
E.  Winifred  Turner. 

All  those  honourably  mentioned  sent  in  correct  papers,  and 
are  to  be  heartily  praised  for  their  work.  Neatness  and 
arrangement  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  awarding 
the  prizes,  as  so  many  of  you  sent  in  the  right  solutions.  Those 
commended  had  all  done  very  good  work.  You  seem  to  have 
liked  the  puzzles  ;   I  hope  to  give  you  more  another  time. 

Margaret  Douglas  sends  me  a  little  poem,  which  I  am  very 
glad  to  print.     It  is  called — 

SUNSET 
Bv  A  Fairy 
Now  the  sun  is  setting  slowly, 

Setting  slowly  in  the  west, 
And  all  mortals  say  they're  weary  ; 
Sleep  on,  mortals  ! — sleep  and  rest. 

But  a  Fairy  never  needs  sleep, 

So  she  watches  through  the  night ; 

Rise,   O  moon !  and  rise,  O  stars  !  nor 
Sink  not  till  the  morning  light. 

When,  however,  once  more  light  comes, 

You  must  soflly  sink  to  rest ; 
Let  the  sun  arise  in  your  place, 

In  the  East  now,  not  the  West. 
O  fair  stars  !  O  fair  moon  !  go  not, 

You  are  belter  than  the  sun  ; 
To  a  Fairy — not  to  mortals, 

For  they  sleep  when  day  is  done. 

Now,  oh,  see  !  the  morning  light  comes, 

I  must  quickly  fly  away, 
For  none  see  me  in  the  daytime, 

Only  when  it  is  not  day. 

Margaret  Douglas, 
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Another  time,  Margaret,  will  you  write  on  one  side  of  the 
p;ipcr  only?  I  will  be  very  jf'-ifl  'o  have  more  stories  ami 
|)iRins  from  you.— Thank  you  for  your  letter,  Willie  Hooper  ; 
you  see  you  have  won  a  prize. — Your  work  was  very  good, 
Klla  Chisholni ;  I  hope  you  will  try  again.  I  am  so  pleased 
that  you  like  our  serial  story.— Stanley  Hoatson  is  delighted 
with  his  prize.  He  tells  me  he  lias  over  a  thousand  postage 
stamps ;  he  collects  Australian  stamps,  and  has  about  two 
hundred  of  them,  mostly  Victorians.  Has  any  nephew 
more .' 

I  have  a  very  nice  letter  from  Ethel  W.  Turner.  She 
says  that  she  is  fond  of  cycling  ;  she  has  a  lovely  free-wheel 
bicycle  which  she  uses  to  go  to  school.  What  is  the  longest 
distance  you  have  ever  ridden,  Ethel.  Have  you  done 
forty  miles  at  a  stretch  .'—Elsie  Hull  sends  me  a  nice  long 
letter.  I  hope  the  sale  of  work  went  off  well,  Elsie,  and  that 
your  bran-tub  made  a  lot  of  money.  I  was  very  interested  to 
hear  about  the  little  kitten  with  its  red  ribbon.  Please  write 
again. 

Lesley  Bonar  went  to  a  lovely  picnic  the  other  day.  They 
started  at  eleven,  and  were  not  home  till  ten,  so  Lesley  was  very 
sleepy  the  next  morning.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  about  the 
picnic,  Lesley,  and  am  glad  your  are  getting  on  so  well  with 
your  singing  classes. 

David  Robertson  asks  if  1  know  the  riddle,  "  Why  is  a  black- 
bird like  a  frosty  night  ? "  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know  the  answer, 
David.  Can  any  one  guess  ? — Gordon  Jessop  tells  me  he  is 
building  a  model  yacht  for  his  little  brother.  Are  you  going  to 
be  a  sailor,  I  wonder,  Gordon?  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again. — Elsie  Kinross  is  a  very  faithful  competitor,  and  her 
answers  were  splendid. 

AUNT  MATTY. 


Bible   Clock 

Most  of  you  know  how  to  make  a  Bible  Clock,  I  think.  This 
month  I  offer  two  book  prizes  for  the  best  clocks  made  with  the 
word  Heart. 

Draw  a  circle  with  twelve  divisions,  putting  Heart  in  the 
first,  and  then  a  te.\t  of  two,  three,  and  four  words  up  to  twelve 
in  each  division,  each  one  having  the  word  "heart"  in  it.  The 
prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  selected  texts  and  the  neatest 
clocks.  Send  in  before  August  i  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Three  Little  Gardeners 

THEY  were  all  at  the  florist's  buying  forget-me-not  plants. 
As  they  came  homewards  up  the  sunny  High  Street, 
mother  said,  "  I  shall  give  a  prize,  perhaps  sixpence,  to  the  one 
whose  garden  looks  prettiest  in  a  week." 

Beryl,  Constance,  and  Basil  each  had  a  small  plot  in  the  big 
garden  at  home,  and  they  had  each  got  a  new  forget-mc  not 
to  plant  there. 

"  It  is  lovely  of  you,  mother ;  we  must  try  very  hard," 
they  said. 

"  Yes,  do  try  your  best,"  said  mother,  who  liked  her  children 
to  love  flowers.  So  immediately  after  tea  they  went  into  the 
garden,  and  were  very  busy 

"  Sixpence — sixpence,"  said  Basil  to  himself,  as  he  pulled  up 
various  weeds  with  great  vigour.  "  Oh,  if  I  could  only  get  it, 
it  would  be  lovely  !  " 

Mother  came  out  just  then,  and  said  in  her  pleasant  voice, 
"  1  have  been  thinking  I  shall  not  give  sixpence  as  a  prize,  but 
a  copy  of  '  The  Autocrat  of  the  Nursery.' " 

"  Oh  !  mummy,"  said  Constance,  straightening  her  back,  "  I 
do  long  for  that  storybook." 

"  I  shall  get  it  if  I  can,"  said  Beryl,  with  determined  air,  as 
she  put  her  forget-me-not  in  the  very  centre  of  her  plot,  where 
there  were  many  bright  flowers. 

Mother  thought  as  she  went  in  that  there  was  no  doubt  who 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

(i)  Ls  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  ALL  the 
Churches,  every  child  being  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  its  parents. 

(2)  Has   to-day    NEARLY    7,000    BOYS 

AND  GIRLS  under  its  care. 

(3)  Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASKS 

in  1902,  and  maintained  during  the 
year  9,785  Children. 

(4)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child, 

even  if  Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a 
Helpless  Infant. 

(5)  IS    FREELY    ADMITTING    67    new 

cases  every  week  from  all  over  the 
Kingdom. 

(6)  SEARCHES  FOR  AND  SEEKS  OUT 

Necessitous  Children  in  the  Slums  of  all 
our  Great  Towns. 

(7)  EARNEST  EFFORTS  are  unceasingly 

being  made  to  bring  all  the  Young  In- 
mates to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ. 

(8)  Secures  to  the  offspring   of   NONCON- 

FORMISTS Evangelical  Free  Church 
Teaching. 

(9)  TOTAL    ABSTINENCE    is    inculcated 

as  a  life-long  duty. 

(10)  NO  ELECTION;  NOWAITING LIST; 

No  Money  Promise  ;  No  Barriers  on 
account  of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality, 
or  Physical  Health.  Destitution  is  the 
only  and  essential  qualification. 

(11)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGRATION 

to  our  Colonies  is  in  active  operation, 
about  1,000  Boys  and  Girls  being  emi- 
grated annually. 

(12)  Has    already    RESCUED,    TRAINED, 

and  PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  49,219 
Orphan  Waifs. 

(13)  AT  LEAST  ;^200  PER  DAY  is  required 

for  Food  alone. 

Will  not  kind  hearts  everywhere  pity  and 
help  Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need 
from  Hunger  and  Destitution  ? 

BRASSEY,  President. 

WiLLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 

HOWARD  WiLLIAMS,  Chairman  of  Council. 

THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 

GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers -LONDON    AND    SOUTH-WESTERN    BANK, 
AND  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE  &  CO. 

Head  Offices— 

18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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BUNS  A  ID 


You 

can  make 

15   large,   light, 

delicious  Buns 

for  a  total  cost  of 

fd.  from  a   id.  packet  of 

Eiffel  Tower 
BUN  FLOUR 


FITTINGS  ^s^ 

New  and  Second-hand  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
School-Rooms.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  Pulpits, 
Lecterns,  Desks,  Forms,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  Machinery;  also  Cottages, 
Stables,  Coach-houses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  Build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 

HARBROW'S 

IRON  BUILDING 
WORKS, 

Adjoining  Soutli  Bermondsey  Station,  S.E 

South   A'frica.n   Branch  — Iron   Building^  a.nd   Joinery 
Works,    POINT    RO\D,    DURBAN,    NATAL. 


KEATINC'S 

POWDER 


liSSJw 


.     BUGS 
A'  FLEAS 
MOTHS 
BEETLES 


:>^ni'yfSiXi!S{iiSieSSI3SiSSfiiiyi 


Tins,  3"  61:1/ 


would  win  the  much-lo\-ed  book,  for  Beryl's  garden  was  much 
the  best  ;  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  it  was  wonderful  what 
Constance  did  to  improve  her  little  garden,  and  Basil's  looked 
neat  and  trim,  and  it  had  a  glorious  red  geranium  in  it,  which 
was  the  envy  of  his  sisters. 

The  three  forget-me-not  plants  during  the  week  behaved 
very  curiously.  Basil's  looked  very  well,  Beryl's  withered  up, 
and  Constance's  was  a  mass  of  blue  stars. 

Great  was  the  excitement  when  the  eventful  day  came,  and 
Mrs.  Humphreys  came  to  judge  them.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  children  were  looking  at  each  other's  plots. 

"Mine  is  horrible;  the  forget-me-not  has  died.  \i  would 
die ;  I  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Beryl  feverishly,  looking  at 
Constance's  flower. 

"  Never  mind,  dear  !  your  pansies  are  fine  ;  you  have  four 
different  colours,"  said  Constance  ;  "and,  Basil,  your  marguerites 
are  splendid." 

Every  one  felt  friendly  then,  and  Beryl  said  something  nice 
about  her  sister's  plot. 

Basil  was  busily  watering  his  flowers  when  Mrs.  Humphreys 
came  down  the  garden  steps. 

"  You've  really  taken  great  pains,  Basil,"  she  said,  after 
looking  at  his  plot,  which  came  first.  "And  so  have  you.  Beryl. 
Your  arrangement  is  very  good." 

"  But,  my  forget-me-not,  mother  !     It's  dead  1  " 

"Yes,  but  the  pansies  are  beautiful.  And,  Constance,  what 
a  fine  forget-me-not  yours  is  !  " 

Mother  looked  round  at  the  three  neat  little  gardens,  and 
then  at  the  three  excited  little  gardeners. 

"  Sonic  one  must  be  disappointed,"  said  Constance,  under 
her  breath. 

Then  a  very  nice  thing  happened. 

"  Nobody  need  be  disappointed,"  mother  said,  kissing  her. 
"  Come  with  me,  all  of  you." 

Mother  had  got  a  book  for  each  of  them  — "The  Autocrat" 
for  Constance,  "  The  Fairchild  Family  "  for  Beryl,  and  "  The 
Walrus  Hunters"  for  Basil. 
So  every  one  was  pleased. 


Stramongate  School,  Kendal 

FOR  more  than  two  hundred  years  this  Westmorland  school, 
with  the  curious  name  of  Stramongate,  has  been  educating 
boys  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  sending  them  out  into 
the  world  to  become  men  of  decision  and  purpose.  Without 
neglecting  intellectual  culture,  a  stress  has  always  been  laid  on 
absolute  truthfulness  and  integrity  of  character.  Men  of  the 
highest  commercial  success,  professors  in  our  Universities, 
members  of  the  present  Parliament,  and  leaders  of  religious 
thought,  look  back  with  aflection  to  the  school  where  the  germs 
of  their  future  successes  were  first  implanted.  Among  the 
masters  who  made  the  school  is  Jo/in  Dul/on,  of  "atomic 
theory "  renown.  Fourteen  years  of  his  busy  life  were  spent 
at  Stramongate,  divided  between  his  care  of  boys  and  training 
of  his  own  intellect,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  enunciate  his 
celebrated  theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  Under 
Samuel  Marshall,  of  a  later  date,  experimental  lectures  upon 
the  telegraph  and  steam  engines  were  given  long  before  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  teach  practical  science  in  other  schools. 
At  the  present  moment  the  school  is  full  of  vigour  with  modern 
methods  in  physical  drill,  laboratory  equipment,  and  teaching. 
In  the  annual  "School  Journey,"  undertaken  with  educational 
aims,  the  school  is  showing  that  spirit  of  progression  and 
advance  in  education  which  has  made  it  so  successful  in  the 
past.  Examinations  are  undertaken  and  passed  ;  but  the  aim 
of  the  school  is  an  all-round  development  of  abilities  and 
character,  and  a  breadth  of  sympathy  which  shall  provide  the 
ordinary  boy  with  that  self-reliance  which  ensures  true  success 
in  after  life. 

I  WAS  rocked  and  cradled  to  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  ^ 
the  very  name  of  such  things  sounds  to  me  like  home.  A  i" 
review,  suggesting  the  conception  of  a  real  batde,  impresses  * 
me  to  tears  ;  I  cannot  see  a  regiment  manoeuvre,  nor 
artillery  in  motion,  without  a  choking  sensation.—/-"  IV. 
Robertson. 


fi 
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Things  Worth   Noting 

Peebles  Hydropathic  Establishment.— Almost  every 
one  you  meet  appears  to  be  thinkinjf  of  their  annual  summer 
holiday  or  change,  and  wondering  where  they  can  best  rest 
body  and  brain  and  brace  themselves  up.  We  hear  many 
speak  of  a  month  or  perhaps  three  months  upon  the  Continent. 
Kvery  one  seems  to  think  that  the  only  w.iy  of  getting  thorough 
change  and  rest  is  a  visit  to  the  Continent,  and  will  go  to  the 
same  place  year  after  year.  There  is  no  place  more  suited 
for  a  holiday  than  PlCKliLKS.  Situated  as  it  is  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  tireat  Hritain,  and  having  a  reputation 
for  being  one  of  those  favoured  spots  where  the  sun  almost 
always  shines,  it  would  be  in  itself  an  ideal  place  for  a  holiday. 
It  has,  however,  a  further  attraction,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses 
one  of  the  best-equipped  and  most  magnificent  Hydros  in  the 
«orld.  Peebles  Hydro  offers  all  who  require  them  air-  and 
sun-baths,  the  electrical  cure,  hygienic  dietary,  and  every  kind 
of  treatment  for  which  people  have  an  idea  that  they  must  rush 
off  to  the  Continent  to  obtain.  There  are  people  to  whom  some 
special  treatment  will  result  in  a  perfect  cure,  and  to  such  a 
little  illustrated  book  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  A.  T.  Thiem,  at  the  Hydro.  Those  who  simply 
visit  the  Hydro  with  the  idea  of  taking  a  holiday  will  find  it  the 
brightest  of  places.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  dull 
moment.  There  is  every  facility  for  outdoor  and  indoor 
recreation,  and  plenty  to  take  part  in  the  various  games.  We 
advise  any  who  go  as  holiday-makers  to  be  prepared  for  every 
kind  of  pastime.  There  are  hardly  any  who  do  not  at  some 
time  feci  that  they  want  a  thorough  change— change  of  air, 
change  of  surroundings,  change  of  life  in  every  way — want  to 
be  taken  thoroughly  out  of  themselves  and  have  no  ties  or 
worries  of  any  kind.  To  such  people  a  visit  to  Peebles  Hydro 
is  the  treatment  which  will  quickly  prove  a  complete  cure. 

"Fashionable  Attire"  is  the  very  appropriate  title  of  a 
new  guide  to  styish  dress  issued  by  Messrs.  John  Noble, 
Limited,  the  great  nmnufacturing  costumiers  and  outfitters,  of 
Manchester.  Messrs.  Noble  have  long  been  famous  for  the 
wonderful  value  they  give,  for  their  costumes,  even  the  cheapest, 
costing  half  a  guinea,  are  thoroughly  well  made  and  finished. 
The  materials  they  use  are  noted  for  their  splendid  wearing 
i|ualities.  Ladies  desiring  really  good  and  inexpensive  costumes 
should  write  to  Messrs.  Noble  for  patterns  and  a  tree  copy  of 
the  new  book,  "  Fashionable  Attire."  The  address  is  Brook 
.Street  Mills,  Manchester. 

A  Good  Half-Guinea  Boot.— It  is  not  convenient  for 
every  one  to  pay  a  guinea  per  pair  for  boots,  although  very 
many  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  useless  to  give  less  for  a 
serviceable  boot  Most  boot-shops  stock  a  make  of  boots 
known  as  the  "Oceanic"  boot.  They  cost  half  a  guinea  per 
pair,  and  are  smart  and  serviceable  and  British  made.  They 
are  stylish  and  dainty  in  appearance,  and  very  soft  and  com- 
fortable to  wear,  and  always  look  well,  keeping  their  shape  till 
quite  worn  out.  Eveiy  boot  has  the  worcl  "  Oceanic  "  marked 
upon  the  lining,  so  that  when  purchasing,  if  we  look  for  the 
name,  we  shall  be  sure  that  we  obtain  the  genuine  article. 

Invalid  Chairs.— Messrs.  Stone  &  Son,  Stoke  Newington, 
London,  are  a  firm  who  manufacture  wicker  invalid  chairs,  and 

supply  them  direct  to  the  public 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  People 
are  frequently  advertising  for 
second-hand  chairs,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  ever 
get  better  value  for  money  tlnn 
that  which  Messrs.  Stone  &  .Son 
offer.  These  chairs  are  svicker 
ones,  so  very  light,  and  the  a.xles 
are  fitted  with  patent  clips,  which 
enables  it  to  be  easily  adjusted 
and  a  perfect  balance  secured. 
The  guide  handle  can  also  be 
adjusted  to  any  length.  .Stone's  chairs  can  be  had  at  various 
prices,  from  30/-,  according  to  size  and  finish,  the  one  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  costing  from  £4  ^s.  upwards. 

We  should  advise  our  readers  who  are  intending  to  purchase 
a  pianoforte  to  first  betake  themselves  to  4,  Tower  Chambers, 
London  Wall,  E.C.,  and  there  view  a  novel  exhibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  modern  Pianoforte.  This  is  being  shown 
in  stages  week  by  week.  The  show  is  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention,  as  it  thoroughly  shows  the  value  there  is  in  a  good 
instrument,  the  quality  of  workmanship,  and  the  soundness  of 
the  material  used,  \lessrs.  Jarrett  &  Cloudge,  of  Triangle 
Works,  Hackney,  London,  N.E.,  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  enquiries  with  reference  to  the  instruments. 


y' 


The    finest' 
Messina  Lemons 

are  used  in  its  manutacture.     Vou  can  neither 
maite  nor  buy  another  beverage  that  tastes  so 
good  or  quenches  thirst  so  well.  No  other  drink        ^ 
so  healthful,  so  convenient,  so  inexpensive. 


BUN" 


I  GALLONS. 
FOR 


m^'e 


MO  Nm>AI2  Otoles  for  tale, 

£5  St.  Ouh  Only.  Carriage  paid, 
at  Mfore  payment.  Free  wheeU, 
Plated  Rlmi,  Kim  Brakea.  Tyres: 
Dnnlop  an<l  Clincher  principle.— 
Write.  FIIEDEUICK  OKOltOE 
POTTEK.CycleMrcnant,  Norwich. 


'MH  ON 


SOLD  EVKRYWHKRE,  at  Is.  1*,/..  2*.  9rf.,  4?.  6d..  and  lis. 


LUNG    TONIC, 

I  HE  WORLD'S  CUKE 

FOR  f  OUGHS,  COLDS.  BRnNCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  &c.,  &c. 


ASTHMA 
RELIEVED 


FREE 


I 


It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  the  value  of  Hlnksman's 
Asthma  Reliever  In  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Whooping 
i^uiigh.as  a  post  card  will  bring  you  a  FREE  TRIAL. 
It  is  supnlird  by  all  Chemists  in  tins  at  1/-,  or  post  free 
same  piice  by  J.  HINKS.VIA.N, Chemist,  Carluke,  N.B. 


j 


THE   AUTHOR  OF   "THE   SPANISH    BROTHERS." 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,   6S> 

Not  for  Crown  or  Sceptre. 

By   D.   ALCOCK, 

Author  of   "THE  SPANISH  BROTHERS." 

The  Right  Rev.  Handley  C.  G.  Moule,  O.D.,  Lord 
Biahojt  of  Durham,  In  a  letter  to  the  Author, 
writes  :  "I  have  read  your  book  from  beginning 
to  end  with  always  deepening  interest,  and  I  am 
deeply  impressed  not  only  by  its  literary  grace 
and  beauty  (I  think  this  is  egual  to  that  of  any 
of  your  former  works  ;  high  praise  indeed),  but 
by  the  power  and  skill  with  which  Its  most  timely 
message  is  conveyed." 


HODDER  &  SrOUGH TON,  27,  Taternoster  Row,  London,  K  C. 


CURE 


YOUR 


CORNS, 


BUNIONS   &   SWOLLEN   JOINTS    with    li^ 
THOMPSON'S    CELEBRATED    CORN    PLASTER 

IT  IS  THIN    AS  SILK.      NEVER   FAIl^. 
Post  free,  li  stamps,  from   the  Proprietor.     Beware  of  imitalions. 

YOUR   SYSTEM 
and  ward  ofT  disease 
by  taklnsT  THOMPSON'S 

"  NERYETONINE." 

It   is   a    rOSlTlVF    rUKl-.  ror  all    Sl-KVOlS    DlSliASl-S  ,,iid   Mil  K.M.I, IC  an, I 
Kllhl  MATK:  I'AINS.     ll,>tll.-i.  19.  J»,  <8.  ix)-.!  frccftoii, 

H.  F.  THOMPSON,  Homoeopatlilc  and  Pharmacentical  Chemist, 
17,   CORDON   STREET,   GLASGOW. 

Ask  for  Thompson's  "Guide  tO  Health''  frei-  gratis  on  application. 
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New  College, 
London. 

Intending  Candidates  for  Admission 
sliould  apply  without  delay  to  the 
Principal. 

The  next  Entka.nck  Examination 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  agih. 

Graduates  of  any  approved  University 
are  admissible  at  once  to  the  Theological 
Course. 

HOWARD  STAINES,  B.A.,  b.d., 

Secretary. 
Hampstead,  N.W. 


HsDuille  College,  Barrogate. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


Illustrated  m^^^^^m^mm         •    JUT. 

Prospectus  from         ^^^^HH^;Ki^^fiHH|P      °''  ^^v.  John  Moore, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  ^^^^HplB^^^^^  *^'  ^*''^''  Street, 

Headmaster,  Nottingham. 

THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30  ACRES. 
It    has   also   a    Oymnaslum,    a   Sanatorium,    and  a   Chemical   Laboratory.       All    the 
rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 
Splendid    Educational    Results.      Officially   connected   with    the    Science   and    Art 
Department,    South    Kensington,    London.      Also   on    the    List   of  Secondary   Schools 
recognised  by  the  West   Riding  County  Council. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

SMEBBEAR,     NORTH    DEVON. 

<Bomnor:      REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

"tocaMnastcv; 
T.  RUDDLE,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  G^'mnasiuin- 
Healthy  Situation.  Mavgrounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  fust  quality,  ana 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  Guineas  per  year. 
Music  the  only  extra.  lilustrutcd  Pro- 
spec/us  on  application  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
begin  April  23  and  August  27  respec- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


StramoDgate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friend s^  ifgS. 

Well-equipped   Boarding-Scliool    for 
Boys  of  all  DencmlpatioDS. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Kooms,  AVorkshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Klectric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M,P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,D.D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

F'ull    Modern    XtMprovenieuts. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.   Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  at  d 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


Orist's  ColI^e^_^lacKlieatlj,  5.E. 

!5r(nclpa[:    Rev.  F.  W.  AVELING,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

IRcsifcnt  /IDastcvs : 
H.  PERRETT,  B.A.  (Lend.),  Draw 
ing  and  Singing. 

F.  SELLICKS,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 
C.  FERGUSON,  M.A.  (Victoria). 

G.  DENT,  Inter.B.A.   (Lond.) 
E.  HOLVOAKE,  B.A.,  Inter.B.Sc. 

(Lond.)  (Science). 
FRAULEIN  KAYSING  (Diplomee), 
Piano. 

Oiiiitimi  'Ccacbcrs ; 

A.  RHODES,  R.A.M.         I        S.  BANKART,  R.A.M.        I  P.  BURNETT,  R.A.M. 

{Oiimii.)                      I                      {lio/iii.)                    I  (Violoncello.) 

Special  attention  to  Modern  Languages  and  Science.     Home  Comforts.  Pub:ic  School  Training. 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . .  .? 


21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING   THE  SEA. 

COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 

MRS.    SIMMONS, 

Xt,    Boyal    Fni-ntte, 

Etiftibottftic 


wfnpresenrafiQnpareor 
!ev  James  MAeGREGOR.D.D. 
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Mrs.  WIGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE 
PATCH  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
original  figures  in  current  fiction,  always 
cheery  and  amusing,  always  overflowing 
with  kindliness  and  good  humour.  Mrs. 
Wiggs  is  making  thousands  of  new  friends 
every  day.  Mrs,  Wiggs  is  "  a  gay  chal- 
lenge to  pessimists  in  general,"  a  banisher 
of  blues,  a  rebuke  to  grumblers. 

You  may  make  her  acquaintance  in 
the  pages  of  Alice  Hegan  Rice's  charming 
books : — 


i 


LOVEY  MARY 


9 


ILLUSTRATED.  5». 


miRs.WIGGSOFTHE 
CABBAGE  PATCH/ 

ILLUSTRATED,    5s. 

Of  which  over  400,000  copies  have  been 
sold  in  England  and  America.  They  are 
published  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  and  may  be  obtained  at 
all  Booksellers*. 


\ 


THE  LIFE  STORY  OF 
BELLA  COOKE. 


RIFTED    CLOUDS: 

Story    of   Bella    Cooke. 

Kindness   and  Tender   Mercies. 
With  Portrait.     Popular  Edition. 


or,    The  Life 

A  Record  of  Loving 
Written  by  Herself. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


LIGHT  ON  THE  WEARY  PATH. 

A   continuation   of   "  Rifted    Clouds,"   the    Life   Story  of 
Bella  Cooke.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6/. 

*'  From  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  story  of  wondrous  faith  dealinf^,  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  too  oft  accepted  theory  of  the  connection 
between  sin  and  suffering;  and  a  living  marvellous  testimony  to  the 
truth.  .  .  .  This  story  ot  Mrs.  Cooke's  active  benefactions,  planned 
and  executed  from  a  couch  of  pain,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
are  graduating  in  the  same  school  of  sorrow."— C/i  nsiian. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


CHEAP  EDITION,  OLOTH,  3/6, 

With  Portrait. 

BE0R6E  H,  C.  MACQREGOR,  M.A. 

•r    A  Biography. 

By  the  Rev.  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL  MACGREGOR,  M.A., 

WIMBLEDON. 

"An  inspiring  book.  .  .  .  There  arc  some  deeply  interesting 
chapters  regarding  Mr.  MacGregor's  wurk.  ...  It  gives  us  not 
simply  a  record  of  the  life,  but  the  secret  of  its  sweetness  and 
light.  We  trust  it  will  have  many  readers,  and  that  those 
who  read  it  will  learn  to  follow  George  MacGregor  as  he  followed 
Christ. "—  Christian. 

IIOUOEK  &  STOt'tilllO.N,  »7,  I'aleriioster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


DR.    THEODORE  L.    CUYLER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  St.  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LONG  LIFE. 


An  Autobiography. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D,D  , 

With  Illustrations. 


LL.D. 


"  Tlic  story  of  ;i  liard-worked,  much-travelled  man,  such  as  Dr.  T.  I..  Cuylcr.  cannot 
liiit  have  attractions  for  many  readers.  .  .  .  Written  by  a  master  of  a  clear  btylc.  and 
is  a  most  enjoyable  book." — C/trfsiiau. 

"  A  fascinati  Iff  book.  Into  the  record  of  eighty  ypars  is  condensed  n  whole 
cyclopaxlia  of  interest.  The  autobiography  of  this  iwpular  minister  of  world-wide  fame 
is  a  treasury  of  information,  a  triumph  note  for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a 
trumpet-call  to  consecrated  service  for  God  and  m^n" —Methodist  Times. 

BY   THE  SAME  AUTHOR- 
BEULAH-UAND:    Words  Of  Good  Cheer. 

CiiEArER  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  li.  6d. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  Dr  Cnyler's  books  we  have  seen.  It  contains  a  number 
uf  discourses,  addressed  chiefly  to  old  people,  and  intended  to  teach  them  the 
ilifficutt  art  of  growing  old  gracefully.  .  .  .  Dr,  Cuyler  puts  no  strain  lo  his  readers. 
He  advances  from  jwint  to  point  with  easy  step,  and  yet  is  never  prolix  or  dull.  The 
bo«>k  is  a  wholesome  one,  and  more  intcrestinic  than  most  books  of  sermons." — Glasi^ow 
Heralii. 

NEWLY    ENLISTED. 

A  Series  of  Talks  tviih    Young  Converts. 
Tenth  Thousand.    Square  i6mo,  i6o  pp.,  cloth,  la.  6d. 

'•  Stirrin„' and  stimiilati^'c  :  .   .  .  wise  and  •<NK\^\\\y."—n'ord  and  Work. 
'"It   is  brimful  of  good  advice  and  saiictilied  common-sense.     There  is    a  iii.iujy 
rubuitiie-s  at>out  it  which  will  make  it  acceptable  to  all  readers." — Rock. 

OOD'S    LIGHT    ON    DARK    CLOUDS. 

Twenty-third  Thousand.    Cloth,  U.  6d. 

HEART   LIFE. 

Kcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

CHRISTIANITY    IN    THE    HOME. 

.Second  Thousand.     Handsomely  bound,  hall  parchment  cloth,  3$.  6d. 

'■  Rright  and  helpful." — London  Quarterly  Rfritiv. 

'•  The  contents  of  this  book  are  as  beautiful  and  practicil  as  the  bindrn;;  is 
l-isteful.  Herein  is  sound,  common-sense  counsel  on  religious  matters,  .-ilways  thorough 
nnd  always  wise,  and  given  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  brief  and  sui;(;c'.tivc  ex- 
position of  a  scriptural  phrise."—Met/to<iise  Rcofrder. 

London:   HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


The  late 

DEAN  FARRAR. 

CHEAPER    EDITION, 

Crowa  8vo,  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Social  and 
Present  Day 
Questions. 

By  the   late 

Very  Rev.  F.  W.  FARRAR,  D.D. 

(Deaa   ot  Canterbury). 

Ttie  Times  says: — "Thoughtful,  suggestive,  and 
edifying." 

The  Scotsman  says: — "These  delightful  lec- 
tures. ...  A  volume  rich  in  excellent  matter,  written 
in  the  best  of  English,  into  which  a  reader  may  dip 
at  any  place,  and  at  any  time,  with  profit  and 
pleasure." 

HOODICR  &  SrOUGlIIO.N,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  I.oci.loii,  E.C. 
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A  FRESH  CHAPTER  IN  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

LOMAl  OF  LENAKEL 

A  Hero  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
By  FRANK  H.   L.   PATON,   B.D. 

(Son  of  Dr.  John  G.  Paton}. 
Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


A  t'arB  initpiratio$t  brcfalhes  through  the  pagea  of  Mt: 
Ffitnli  Paton'M  Mfrlhittg  hooU,  trUivh  irill  aumttretUy  tahe 

itM  pUivv  frith  the  autnhiof/t'it^ihy  o/  /i*«  rervreil  f'athvr 
atttougthf  ff»r  t'etilly  great  recin-flt*  of  pioneer  fnintiioiiarg 
tvork  in  the  ttiirk  pltteen  of  the  earth. 

''M.OyiAi  OM''  //K.V.lfiKr,"  in  n  rent  hero,  antt  a 
umgnt/teent  ejraniple  of  the  itivlne  fontgneHt  of  I^ove. 
The  ntory  of  hin  life  in  a  fretth  eliaplcr  in  the  trinntph 
of  the  UoMpet.  «f  iirf  <f  fitting  mequel  to  the  '*  Atttottiog ru phg 
of  ,fohn  tii.  I'nton." 


"The  name  of  Dr.  John  G,  Paton  is  held  m  warm  affection  in 
Christian  homes  all  over  the  world;  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  his 
son's  book,  '  Lomai  of  Lenakel,'  would  be  assured  of  a  kindly  welcome. 
Hut  Rev.  rrank  H,  L.  Paton  proves  his  personal  right  to  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  missionary  writers  by  adding  a  fresh  and  profoundly 
interesting  chapter  to  the  store  ot  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel.'  — 
C/in'stian. 

"  Mr.  P'rank  Paton  has  an  admirable  literary  style,  and  the  narrative 
of  his  toilful  years  in  the  New  Hebrides  is  hardly  less  enthralling 
than  his  father's  immortal  *  Autobiography.'  The  Christian  natives, 
such  as  Lomai  and  Tom  and  Tawsi,  are  i-et  forth  with  such  photo- 
graphic distinctness  that  we  part  from  them  as  from  old  friends.''— 
Briltsh  Weekly. 

'*  Lomai,  the  hero,  if  we  exclude  Mr.  Paton  and  those  who  worked 
with  him,  was  a  splendid  example  of  manhood,  and  the  fight  he  made 
for  ihu  now  religion  with  his  own  people,  the  manner  m  which  he 
sacrificed  himseif  to  spread  what  he  felt  to  be  the  iruth,  cannot  be 
read  without  warm  admiration.  Mr.  Paton  has  contributed  a  remark- 
able chapter  to  the  annals  ol  the  heroic  work  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  dark  places  of  the  earth."— J/or«iMi'  Post. 

"Of  Mr.  Paton's  book  we  must  confess  that  it  is  altogether  frank 
and  delightful.  The  elemental  island  life  which  he  depicts,  and  the 
changes  wrought  in  a  dozen  years  by  the  coming  of  missionaries,  have 
the  charm  and  wonder  of  a  fairy  lale.  .  .  .  The  book  will  greatly 
stimulate  the  interest  of  its  readers  in  mission  work."— /^ai/y  Ntws. 

HODDER  &  STOUGM'rON,  ay.  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  GREVILLE  MACDONALD. 

With  Illustratioas,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  Religious  Sense 

in   its 

Scientific  Aspect. 

By  GREVILLE   MACDONALD,   M.D. 

1.  The  Religion  of  Service.         2.  The  Religion  of  Renunciation. 
3.  The  Religion  of  Freedom. 

"This,  the  cmbixiiment  of  three  lectures  given  to  Ihe  students 
at  King's  College,  London,  last  year,  is  a  most  interesting  book. 
The  religious  sense  is  defined  by  the  author  as  being  '  that 
acknowledgment  of  the  law  which  compels  all  creatures  pos- 
sessing the  sense  to  work  or  live  for  objects  or  attainments,  be 
they  immediate  or  prospective,  in  which  the  individual  has  no 
personal  concern,  save  perhaps  in  exalted  specimens  of  the 
species  Man '  (p.  35).  He  then  proceeds  to  show  where  this 
religious  sense  is  to  be  found,  and  argues  that  the  earliest  in- 
dications of  a  germinal  religion  are  to  be  seen  revealed,  e.g.,  in 
the  life  of  a  sponge,  in  the  story  of  a  daisy,  or  in  that  of  the 
wild  guelder-rose.  But  while  there  is  much  reference  to  science, 
yet  it  is  freely  .icknowledged  that  'science  .ilone  will  not  serve,' 
and  a  most  beautiful  pasc.-ige  to  that  effect  will  be  found  on 
p.  67.  The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  a  most  original  way, 
both  in  expression  and  illustration,  and  the  author  is  not  afraid 
of  fre(|uent  digressions,  which  somehow  or  other  invariably  lead 
liack  to  the  main  >ubject.  Thoughtful  re.iders  will  much  enjoy 
the  various  definitions  scattered  throughout  the  book,  such  as 
those  of  'life'  (p.  24),  'soul'  (75-6),  'beauty'  (94),  and  'en- 
vironment '  (179  seq.).  This  will  probably  be  looked  upon  as  a 
great  book,  not  so  much  for  what  it  says  as  what  it  suggests." — 
Church  Family  Newspaper. 


HODDKR  &  sroUGHTON,  a?,  P»lerno8ter  Row,  London.  E.C. 
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IN  view  of  the  "  Forward  Movement "  at  Tottenham 
Court  Road  Chapel,  London,  we  have  asked  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Gledstone,  author  of  "  George  Whitefield, 
M.A.,  P'ield-Preacher,"  to  prepare  an  article  for  the 
October  number  of  The  British  Monthly  on  the 
history  of  the  chapel,  with  sketches  of  the  famous  men 
who  have  been  its  ministers  and  "  assistant-preachers." 
Mr.  Gledstone's  large  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  together  with  his  literary  success  in  the  Life 
of  Whitefield  and  his  evangelical  sympathies,  are 
guarantees  that  our  October 
number  will  be  one  of  much 
value  and  interest.  It  will 
contain  many  rare  and  valu- 
able portraits  and  illustrations. 
There  will  be  a  presentation 
copy  of  Whitefield's  portrait, 
painted  by  Hudson,  the  teacher 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the 
first  copy,  we  believe,  that  has 
ever  been  taken  of  the  picture 
at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 
Captain  Torial  Joss,  Matthew 
Wilks,  John  Hyatt,  Andrew 
Kinsman,  Dr.  John  Campbell, 
James  Parsons,  and  over  a 
score  more,  down  to  the  present 
pastors,  will  be  included  in 
our  gallery.  London  is  hard 
to  influence  for  good  now,  but 
it  never  was  easy,  and  the 
story  of  Tottenham  Court  Road 
Chapel  and  its  preachers  can- 
not fail  to  give  encouragement 
and  faith  to  all  who  are 
.nttenipting     great     things     for 

Photo  by  Morgan,  AbirdetH 

God  in  this  generation.  rev.  professor  w. 


Professor  W.  P.  Paterson,  of  Aberdeen,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Professor  Flint  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  had  a  very  brilliant  college  career  at 
Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  became  minister  at  CriefT,  where 
his  fresh  and  forceful  preaching  secured  him  many  admirers. 
He  became  a  candidate  for  a  Theological  Professorship 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  the  election  to  which  is 
made  under  unique  circumstances.  The  candidates  are 
submitted  to  an  examination,  and  the  best  scholar  receives 
the  appointment.  Sometimes  the  method  answers  well, 
but  more  than  once  it  has  answered  very  ill.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  choice  of  Professor  Paterson  has 
triumphantly  vindicated  itself.  He  was  a  great  force  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  and  his  influence  travelled 
far  beyond  the  comparatively  small  circle  of  Divinity 
students.  Dr.  Paterson  took  a  high  place  as  a  public 
man  in  the  Granite  City,  and  his  services  to  education 
and  other  good  causes  were  very  highly  valued.  He 
showed  distinct  sympathies  with  Socialism,  and  problems 
of  this  kind  have  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  Withal 
he  has  never  neglected  professional  work,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  studies  have  appeared  in  Hastings'  "  Bible 
Dictionary,"  and  in  a  small  but  very  valuable  primer  on 
the  Teaching  of  St.  Paul.  In  his  new  position  he  will 
doubtless  add  greatly  to  his  reputation.  It  was  felt  on 
all  hands  that  he  was  the  only  fitting  successor  to  Dr.  Flint, 

Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel,  London,  which 
will  ever  be  linked  with  the  great  name  of  George  White- 
field,  will  commence  on  Sunday, 
September  20,  what,  we  fervently 
hope,  will  be  a  new  lease  of  life 
in  the  work  of  evangelisation, 
under  the  inspiring  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home 
and  his  assistant,  the  Rev.  James 
Holmes.  On  that  day  the 
Whitefield  Central  Mission  will 
be  opened,  and  a  work  begun, 
which,  many  will  wish,  may  go 
from  strength  to  strength,  and 
make  Tottenham  Court  Road 
Chapel  once  again  a  great 
centre  of  spiritual  influence. 
On  Tuesday,  September  22, 
an  inaugural  meeting  will  take 
place.  Mr.  George  Spicer  will 
preside,  and  representatives  of 
all  the  Free  Churches  will  take 
part.  The  gathering  is  expected 
to  be  very  largely  attended. 
Mr.  Home  and  his  assistant,  in 
embarking  on  their  difficult  and 
arduous  undertaking,  may  rely 
on  the  heartiest  encouragement 
p.  PATERSON,  D.D.  of  thousands  of  Well-wishers. 
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REV.   HORACE  F.  WALLACE,   M.A.,   B.D. 
Head  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  Swatow 


The  Rev.  Horace 
F.  Wallace,  M.A., 
B.D.,  the  new  head 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College  at  Swatow, 
China,  an  appoint- 
ment held  under  the 
English  Presbyterian 
Church,  is  the 
youngest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Ur.  Wallace, 
minister  of  St.  John's 
United  P>ee  Church, 
Hamilton.  At  Glas- 
gow University  Mr. 
Wallace  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as 
a  student,  taking 
first-class  honours  in 
Literature,  and  he  had  an  equally  brilliant  career  at 
Glasgow  Free  Church  College,  gaining  the  Cunningham 
Fellowship  at  the  end  of  the  four  years'  course.  In  the 
beginning   of    the   present    year  ««'' 

Mr.  Wallace  proceeded  to  China 
to  take  up  the  appointment  which 
he  now  so  creditably  holds. 
Our  photograph  was  taken  three 
days  before  he  left  this  country. 

The  members  of  Tollington 
Park  Congregational  Church, 
London,  cannot  certainly  be 
accused  of  precipitate  action  in 
choosing  a  successor  to  the  Rev. 
G.  Campbell  Morgan.  About 
two  years  have  elapsed  since 
Mr.  Morgan  resigned  his  charge 
in  order  to  take  up  evangelistic 
work  in  America,  and  it  is  only 
now  that  his  successor  has  been 
appointed.  The  remark  is  not 
intended  to  be  captious.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  the  members 
of  Tollington  Park  Church  have 
set  an  example  which  might  be 
followed  more  widely  than  it  is, 
as  there  is  a  tendency  to  un- 
reasonable haste  in  filling  lip 
important  charges,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  all 
concerned.  The  new  minister  of  Tollington  Park  Church 
is  the  Rev.  Henry  Perkins,  who  for  the  past  eight  years 
has  done  excellent  work  at  Albion  Chapel,  Southampton 
—a  mid-town  Church  which,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  tide  of  population  is  flowing  to  the  suburbs, 
can  boast  of  520  members,  a  Sunday  school  containing 
nearly  700  scholars,  and  three  Christian  Endeavour 
societies.  It  speaks  well  for  Mr.  Perkins  that  during  his 
pastorate  the  congregation  have  raised  and  spent  over 
;^i,ioo  in  renovating  and  repairing  their  chapel,  besides 
purchasing  a  new  organ  and  an  excellent  mission  hall 
at  Netley,  several  miles  away,  where  a  good  work  is 
being  done. 


Photo  by  Debenham  iy  Smith,  Soutkamfton 

REV.    HENRY  PERKINS 
The  Successor  of  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan 


Mr.  Perkins  is  a  native  of  Newbury,  Berks,  but  when  a 
boy  his  parents  removed  to  Whitchurch,  Hants,  where  his 
father,  now  deceased,  was  a  prominent  office-bearer  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  which  has  a  history  dating  back  to 
about  1662.  He  entered  Hackney  College  in  ]873,  and 
four  years  later  he  began  his  ministry  at  Clifton  Con- 
gregational Church,  Peckham,  the  pastorate  of  which  he 
held  for  nearly  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Perkins,  therefore,  in 
coming  to  London  will  in  no  sense  feel  himself  a  stranger. 
At  Peckham,  as  at  Southampton,  he  had  a  flourishing  con- 
gregation. When  he  went,  there  was  a  mere  handful  of 
members,  which  grew  to  over  650.  Financially  the  results 
were  equally  good,  over  ^6, coo  being  raised  by  the  con- 
gregation and  spent  in  building  operations.  On  the  whole, 
the  Tollington  Park  members  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  choice,  and  we  bespeak  for  Mr.  Perkins  a  ministry  of 
ever-increasing  usefulness. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  Church  excursions  of  the  summer 
was  that  led  by  Dr.  Clifi"ord  to  the  country  of  Milton  and 
Penn.  A  "pilgrim  "  who  accepted  Dr.  Clifford's  invitation 
says  that  none  of  the  travellers  were  more  enthusiastic  than 

the  numerous  Americans  who 
accompanied  the  party.  On 
arriving  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
that  grey,  sunken  village  in  the 
depths  of  Bucks,  where  the  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost "  once  made 
his  home,  Dr.  Clifford  and  his 
friends  went  to  Milton's  Cottage, 
and  Colonel  Phipps  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  its  connec- 
tion with  "  Paradise  Regained." 
The  journey  was  then  resumed 
until  the  old  Meeting  House  of 
Jordans  was  reached.  There 
William  Penn  lies  buried. 
Originally  a  barn,  it  is  now  a 
hall  filled  with  wooden  benches 
with  a  broad  step  and  a  longer 
wooden  bench  at  one  end,  railed 
off  as  a  platform  for  the  speakers. 
Here  an  interesting  afternoon  was 
spent.  An  account  of  Quaker 
history  was  given  by  a  member 
of  Westbourne  Park  Church, 
then  came  an  address  from  an 
American,  Mr.  Hill,  and  this  was 
followed  by  an  interesting  and  inspiring  "  talk  "  from  Dr. 
Cliff"ord.  A  wooden  partition  was  pointed  out  near  the 
ceiling,  whence  notice  used  to  be  given  of  the  approach  of 
the  soldiers,  so  that  worshippers  might  be  warned  in  time. 

Dr.  Lorimer  has  closed  his  very  successful  visit  to 
Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  has  gathered 
even  larger  crowds  than  those  which  heard  him  two  years 
ago  at  Regent's  Park  Baptist  Chapel.  His  congregations 
have  been  drawn  from  all  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  and 
especially  from  the  Methodists.  Dr.  Lorimer  has  not 
resented,  but  has  rather  enjoyed,  the  frequent  exclamations 
of  "Hallelujah!"  "Glory!"  and  "Praise  His  Name!" 
with  which  his  preaching  has  been  interrupted, 
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Photo  by  Waller  G.  Lewis,  Bath 
MR.   WALTER  PERCY   WORKMAN,   M.A., 
Head  Master  of  Kingswoop  School 


B.Sc. 


We  have 
pleasure  in  re- 
producing por- 
traits of  the 
Rev.  Herbert 
B.  Woricman 
and  his  brother 
Mr.  Walter 
Percy  Work 
man,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  The 
former  was  ap- 
pointed, at  the 
recent  Wes- 
leyan  Confer- 
ence, Principal 
oftheWesleyan 
Training  Col- 
lege at  West- 
minster, in 
succession  to 
Dr.  Rigg,  and 
the  latter  Head 
Master     and 

Governor  of  the  great  Wesleyan  school  at  Kingswood,  Bath, 
which  was  founded  by  John  Wesley,  and  has  had  an  un- 
broken and  most  successful  career  ever  since.  That  two 
brothers  should  be  appointed  to  two  such  posts  at  the  same 
Conference  is  indeed  a  remarkable  coincidence.  Both  are 
the  sons  of  the  Rev.  John  Sansom  Workman,  and  grandsons 
on  their  mother's  side  of  the  famous  Methodist  preacher 
Squire  Brook.  The  Rev  Herbert  B.  Workman  is  a 
graduate  of  London  University.  He  entered  the  ministry 
in  1885,  and  has  held  pastorates  in  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Aberdeen.  His  brother  Mr.  W.  P. 
Workman,  who  was  second  Wrangler,  first  Smith  Prizeman, 
and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  hitherto 
been  only  Head  Master  of  Kingswood,  the  school  having 
been  run  on  the  system  of  dual  control,  there  being  a 
clerical  governor  or  chaplain  as  well  as  a  Head  Master. 
Following  the  recent  similar  case  of  Marlborough,  the 
clerical  governorship  has  now  been  abolished,  and  the 
whole  put  under  Mr.  Workman's  control,  who  will  have 
a  junior  minister  as 
chaplain. 

An  excellent  in- 
stance of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way 
of  foreign  missionary 
enterprise  is  afforded 
by  the  vigorous  and 
flourishing  mission 
carried  on  at  Yun-nan, 
China,  by  the  Bible 
Christian  Connexion — 
a  denomination  small 
in  numbers,  but  great 
in  spiritual  power. 
The  reports  presented 
at  the  recent  sixteenth 
annual   meeting  were. 


it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  most  hopeful  and  encouraging. 
Scores  of  families  during  the  past  year  have  renounced  their 
idols  for  (Christian  teaching.  In  four  important  places 
chapels  have  been  built  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  jieople 
in  those  districts,  and  they  earnestly  implore  that  preachers 
be  sent  them  without  delay.  The  new  movement  towards 
the  Christian  faith  which  obtains  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
Celestial  F^mpirc  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  district  around  Yun-nan,  and  the  present  condition  of 
nfTairs  presents  an  opportunity  to  preach  Christ  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  Bible  Christian  Mission.  Quite  a  new 
departure  has  been  made  in  accepting  four  candidates — 
Chinese  in  life  and  limb — for  the  native  ministry,  one  of 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONARIES   IN  CHINA 
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RKV.    HERBERT   B.   WORKMAN,    M.A. 
New  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Training  College,  Westminstfr 

whom  is  actually  a  Chinese  B.A.  The  men  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  display  exceptional  preaching 
ability.  The  Chinese  Christians,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be 
added,  make  good  preachers.  Dr.  Savin  is  to  begin  medical 
work  at  Chao  Tong-Fu  immediately,  and  the  Bible  Christian 

Committee  and  Con- 
ference are  being 
asked  to  supply  ;^8so 
to  further  extend  the 
facilities  for  work. 
We  have  pleasure  in 
reproducing  a  group 
of  the  principal  workers 
in  connection  with  the 
Mission. 


As  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  the  re- 
opening of  Sunday 
schools  and  children's 
services,  superintend- 
ents who  are  looking 
out  for  some  fresh 
feature  which  will  both 
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interest  and  instruct  their  charges  would  do  well  to  study 
the  photograph  of  the  model  church.  This  novelty  was 
designed  and  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
of  the  lady  teachers  in  St.  John's  United  Free  Church 
Mission  School,  Dundee,  and  represents  the  work  of  the 
past  winter,  the  work  of  putting  the  church  together  being 
made  an  object-lesson.  The  model  is  built  with  about 
sixty  cardboard  bricks,  each  being  inscribed  with  a  Christian 
grace  or  part  of  a  well-known  text,  the  idea  being  to  present 
to  the  children  in  visible  form  what  a  Christian  Church 
really  is  and  also  what  constitutes  a  Christian  life.  When 
the  model  was  being  constructed,  a  brick  was  brought  by 
each  child,  who  at  the  same  time  repeated  a  suitable  text. 
Such  was  the  interest  taken  by  the  congregation  and  friends 
in  the  model  church  that  the  "erecting" 
performance  was  repeated  twice,  as  well 
as  in  a  neighbouring  town. 


Beautifully  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Edinburgh  stands  Corstorphine 
Parish  Church,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  interesting  ecclesiastical  structures 
in  Scotland.  Probably  all  the  pre- 
Reformation  churches  still  being  used 
for  public  worship  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  Cor- 
storphine, which  is  about  to  be  restored 
to  its  pristine  glory,  architecturally  at  all 
events,  is  one  of  them.  The  church  has 
a  history  behind  it  of  something  like  five 
centuries,  and  throughout  that  long  period 
it  has  never  ceased  to  be  a  place  of 
worship.  There,  to  this  day,  are  to  be 
seen  several  of  the  accessories  essential 


to  the  due  observance  of  the  rubric  of  the  Roman  office- 
book.  On  one  of  the  chancel  walls  is  a  canopied  sedilla, 
and  adjoining  it  a  circular  piscina,  or  stone  basin  for 
receiving  the  water  with  which  the  chalice  is  washed  by 
the  officiating  priest.  Another  very  interesting  relic  is  the 
old  hour-glass  used  in  early  Reformation  times  to  regulate 
the  duration  of  the  service,  which  will  be  fixed  to  the  new 
pulpit  of  the  restored  church.  Above  the  chancel  window 
outside  the  church  there  is  a  curious  relic,  which  recalls 
far-off  days.  This  is  a  canopied  niche  which  at  one  time 
held  a  lamp  that  served  to  light  the  clergy  and  others 
across  a  morass  which  stretched  away  eastward.  Externally 
Corstorphine  Church,  which  is  sought  out  by  antiquaries 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  notable  for  its  quaint  tower 
and  roof  of  stone  slabs. 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  the  First  Prize 
of  One  Guinea  to — 

Mr.  James  H.  Fargie, 

270,   Perth  Road,  Dundee, 
for  the  photograph  "  A  Sunday-school  Novelty." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Haifa  Guinea  is  awarded  to — 
Mr.  William  Pool, 

34,  Buccleuch  Place,  Edinburgh, 
for  the  photograph  of  "  Corstorphine  Parish  Church." 

We  hope  to  receive  many  other  photographs,  with 
accompanying  paragraphs,  before  September  i,  which  is  the 
date  for  sending  in  for  our  October  Competition.  Prizes  of 
One  Guinea  and  Haifa  Guinea  will  be  awarded  as  before. 
Five  Shillings  will  be  paid  for  each  of  the  other  photographs 
by  our  readers  which  appear  in  the  October  number. 

The  Bible  Christians  held  their  annual  Conference  this 
year  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  their  influence 
is  particularly  strong,  the  Connexion  being  in  the  proud 
position  of  holding  the  premier  place  among  the  Free 
Churches  on  the  island.  The  Conference  elected  as  its 
new  President  the  Rev.  A.  Hancock,  an  excellent  choice  as 
many  think,  for  besides  being  influential  in  the  counsels 
of  the  denomination,  Mr.  Hancock  is  an  interesting  and 
eloquent  preacher,   and  possesses  considerable  evangelistic 


COKSTOKPHINE   PARISH  CHURCH,   NEAR   EDINBURGH 
One  01  the  few  pre-Reforniation  edifices  now  rentaining 
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gifts,  which  he  has  exercised  with  a  large  measure  of  success 
during  a  thirty  years'  ministry.  Mr.  Hancock,  who  is  a 
native  of  Cornwall,  where  he  was  born  in  1855,  has  laboured 
in  some  of  the  most  important  circuits  in  the  Connexion, 
including  Bideford,  Tavistock,  Portsmouth,  Newport,  Jersey, 
Devonport,  London,  and  Cardiff,  where  he  is  at  present 
stationed.  For  several  years  the  new  President  held  thi- 
position  of  Sunday-school  Secretary,  and  he  is  now  Con- 
nexional  'ronipcrance  Secretary.  Mr.  Hancock  enters  upon 
the  tluties  of  his  new  office  with  the  confidence  of  his 
brethren,  and  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that  his  year  of 
service  will  he  productive  of  much  blessing  to  the  denomi- 
nation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  recent 
.Assembly  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  was 
the  |)resentation  of  a  handsome  silver  salver,  together  with 


REV.    A.    HANCOCK 
President  of  the  Bible  Christian  Methodist  Connexion 

a  cheque  for  upwards  of  ;^7oo,  to  the  Rev.  Edwin  Boaden, 
of  Leamington,  in  appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  to 
the  Connexion.  Alderman  Snape,  in  making  the  presenta- 
tion, alluded  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Boaden  had  been  in 
the  ministry  for  the  long  period  of  fifty-four  years,  and 
had  served  the  denomination  most  faithfully.  His  legally 
trained  mind,  he  said,  had  stood  the  Connexion  in  good 
stead  on  innumerable  occasions,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  value  of  his  services.  Mr.  Boaden, 
who  was  Chapel  Secretary  for  thirty-eight  years,  is  uni- 
versally respected  throughout  the  denomination,  as  was 
strikingly  shown  by  the  handsome  subscriptions  that  were 
received  from  all  quarters. 

The  new  Presidents  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Church  and  the  Bible  Christian  Connexion,  whose  portraits 
we  reproduce,  are  both,  curiously  enough,  natives  of 
Cornwall.     The  Rev.  W.  H.  Cory-Harris,  who  has  become 


photo  by  Fratiz  luitti/i,  Maiicltcstcr 

REV.  E.   BOADEN 

head  of  the  former  body,  was  born  at  Bocastle  in  1847. 
His  parents  were  Wesleyans,  his  father  being  a  prominent 
office-bearer  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Entering  in  i86g  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  which  he  has  now  become  the 
President,  Mr.  Cory-Harris  has  served  in  many  circuits,  his 
last  being  Burslem,  where  he  stayed  seven  years.  A  man  of 
large  business  capacity,  and  noted  for  his  accuracy,  prompti- 
tude, and  dispatch,  he  has  acquitted  himself  well  as  College 
Secretary,  and  during  the  last  three  years  as  Connexional 
Secretary,  the  office  next  to  the  Presidency  of  the  body. 
Mr.  Cory-Harris  is  a  quiet  but  persuasive  preacher,  stands 
high  in  the  esteem  of  his  brethren,  and  has  the  confidence 
of  all  classes  of  the  Church.  Altogether  the  denomination 
will,  w'e  feel  sure,  have  no  reason  to  regret  its  choice. 
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Pkbsidsnt  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches 
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Receiving  * 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 

If  ye  -will  receive  it. — Matt.  xi.   14. 


IET  us  meditate  upon  the  grace  and  privilege  of  re- 
_^  ceiving.  "  If  ye  will  receive  it,"  Matthew  xi.  14,  and 
in  many  a  verse  beside.  Have  you  ever  gathered  into  one 
view  the  wonderful  instances  in  which  the  word  "  receive  " 
is  the  jewel  word  ?  You  are  collectors,  you  are  fond  of 
curious  instances  ;  some  have  small  museums.  I  wonder 
how  many  have  a  Biblical  museum  containing  gathered 
jewels,  flowers  from  afar,  specimens  lifted  up  from  the 
caves  of  the  sea.     Poor  Church ! 

How  often  does  the  word  "  receive  "  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  in  the  New  ?  Probably  no  man  can  quite 
definitely  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  say.  How  many 
different  meanings  has  the  word  "  receive  "  in  the  Scriptures  ? 
The  answer  will  naturally  be  that  surely  the  word  has  only 
one  meaning.  In  so  saying  we  betray  a  very  pitiable  and 
most  weakening  ignorance.  It  is  because  the  Bible  is  not 
known  that  it  is  not  believed  ;  no  man  can  know  the  Bible 
without  hugging  it  to  his  heart.  It  so  happens  that  the 
word  "  receive,"  taken  in  all  its  aspects  and  inflections,  has 
at  least  eighteen  different  shades  of  meaning  in  the  Biblical 
recora.  What  a  joy  to  bring  all  these  meanings  together, 
to  distinguish  between  one  and  the  other,  to  be  spiritually 
learned,  erudite  in  the  distinction  of  shades  of  meaning ! 
We  have  broken  up  the  sun  into  all  his  colours  and  dismissed 
him  ;  who  can  bring  together  all  the  colours  of  any  of  the 
principal  words  in  the  book  of  God  ?  There,  my  preacher- 
brother,  is  a  treasure-house  the  riches  of  which  will  last 
you  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  You  need  never  be  stale ; 
you  deal  with  the  things  of  God. 

It  will  be  profitable  as  an  object-le.sson  at  least  to  get 
together  some  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  "  receive." 
We  can  gather  but  a  handful,  but  even  a  handful  of  butter- 
cups may  tell  us  how  the  spring  is  going.  Take  this  instance 
in  Matthew  xi.  14  :  "  If  ye  will  receive  it,  this  is  Elias."  Do 
not  be  overstunned ;  probably  this  is  a  great  tax  upon 
your  credulity ;  bear  with  me  when  I  tell  you  who  this  man 
really  is.  He  is  himself  and  more  than  himself;  he  is  a 
link  between  the  past  and  the  present ;  he  helps  to  show 
the  unity  of  history.  "If  ye  will  receive  it,"  if  you  can 
raise  your  faith  to  that  level,  if  you  will  credit  my  testi- 
mony, Elias  has  been  among  you  and  you  did  not  know 
it.  The  awfulness  of  not  being  identified  !  The  fearful 
suffering  which  falls  upon  a  man  when  he  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  knows  that  he  is  some  Isaiah  or  Daniel, 
and  nobody  knew  who  he  was — probably  stoned  him,  pro- 
bably ignored  him,  knew  nothing  whatever  of  his  value  ! 
"  If  ye  will  receive  it  " — that  is  to  say,  credit  it,  accept  it  as 
one  of  the  strange  facts  and  mysteries  of  history  and  life — the 
man  who  has  been  talking  to  you  is  Elias.  Who  should 
doubt  transmigration,  metempsychosis,  the  currents  of  soul 
that  are  flowing  on  all  the  while,  the  incarnations  and  reincar- 
nations ?  This  is  a  doctrine  which  Jesus  Christ  taught.  We 
think  that  we  originated  it,  and  that  we  can  beflower  and 
amend  it.  We  can  really  do  nothing  but  interpret.  We 
are  not  poet-creators — we  are  errand-bearers  ;  and  all  we  can 
do  is  to  interpret  the  things  that  are  round  about  us,  the 
bubbles  that  float  on  the  breast  of  the  historic  river,  and 
Ihe  stars  that  sparkle  or  shoot  or  glow  in  this  time-sky  of  ours. 


Never  think  that  any  man  is  no  man.  Look  for  the  past 
in  the  present,  look  for  reincarnations  :  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness  !  Why  live  in  commonplaces  and  humbling 
prose  and  mere  literalism,  when  we  might  live  in  heaven, 
fly  with  the  recording  and  interpreting  angels  ?  The  soul's 
life  is  bigger  than  we  have  yet  realised. 

Take  an  instance  in  Matt,  xviii.  5,  "  Whoso  shall  receive 
one  such  little  child."  Receive  the  child  ;  do  not  tolerate 
it,  do  not  simply  put  up  with  it ;  open  your  arms  in  dumb  yet 
expressive  welcome,  and  the  child  will  know  what  you  mean 
when  you  make  your  breast  as  big  as  your  arms  can  indi- 
cate by  their  full  outstretchedness.  Welcome  the  little 
thing  ;  he  came  from  Bethlehem.  This  is  the  child  that 
has  been  promised  all  the  time,  "  Unto  you  a  child  is  born." 
Give  it  a  welcome — -great,  big,  warm  welcome  ;  receive  it  as  if 
it  were  the  Child  Jesus.  Every  child  is  the  Child  Jesus  in 
some  form  or  interpretation  of  that  marvellous  mystic  word. 
Every  child  is  your  child,  and  no  child  should  be  neglected, 
should  find  its  living  in  the  gutter,  or  should  be  admitted 
into  any  house  by  the  back  door.  Let  the  King  come  in 
that  way,  let  him  grope  for  some  postern  gate  ;  but  let  all 
the  doors  and  windows  be  opened  and,  if  need  be,  enlarged 
to  let  the  little  child  in,  who  has  never  learned  any  grammar, 
and  who  knows  nothing  about  your  wonderful  purse,  but 
who  takes  the  purse  for  granted  because  it  is  sure  of  the 
love;  and  when  love  keeps  the  pur.se,  the  purse  has  no 
strings.  What  angels  we  have  missed  !  what  society  we 
might  have  had!  But  we  are  prosaic,  and  we  call  our 
prosaic  literalism  accuracy — the  little  dirty  creature  called 
accuracy  that  attempts  to  measure  a  child  !  There  is  no 
foot-rule,  no  yard-wand,  that  you  can  lay  upon  a  child,  and 
say,  "  This  is  the  measure  thereof."  Here,  then,  is  receiving 
in  the  sense  of  crediting,  and  here  is  receiving  in  the  sense 
of  welcoming.  Come  in,  sweet  thing,  "  wee "  child  ;  we 
have  been  waiting  for  you.  Now  the  circle  is  complete, 
unless  some  other  child  should  smile  through  the  window 
or  tap  at  the  door. 

Take  Matthew  xix.  11,  "All  men  cannot  receive  this 
saying."  There  is  a  totally  different  meaning  of  the  word 
receive.  This  .saying  is  too  hard  for  some  men,  this  saying 
cannot  be  applied.  The  words  are  understood ;  there  is 
some  perception,  short  and  dim,  of  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word.  But  men  are  differently  made.  One  man  is  ice,  and 
he  sometimes  gets  into  the  Church,  and  changes  the  tem- 
perature, as  an  iceberg  changes  the  temperature,  as  an 
iceberg  changes  the  temperature  of  the  sea  and  would 
almost  chill  the  Gulf  Stream.  Other  men  are  all  fire  ;  they 
glow,  and  men  turn  aside  to  see  the  great  sight  and  the  uncon- 
suming  heat  —the  fire  that  makes  a  place  for  God.  What  a 
tender  teacher  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  He  sometimes 
stooped  to  us,  "  Ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  And  again, 
"  All  of  you  cannot  receive  this  saying  ;  your  whole  nature  is 
against  this  stern  declaration  ;  by-and-by  you  may  be  able 
to  receive  it."  Some  men  are  their  best  when  they  are  in 
their  old  age.  Some  men  are  born  old  ;  other  men  are  half 
born;  others  grow  up  quickly  and  perLsh  at  five-and-twenty ; 
and  others  with  the  true  stuff  or  quality  grow  and  grow, 
until  at  eventide  they  are   as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 


'  Sermon  pie.iche<l  at  the  City  Temple,  Simd.iy  morning,  November  11,    igoo. 
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Will  men  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  light  of  this 
gracious  saying  of  the  Lord  ?  Some  men  cannot  receive 
this  saying;  then  pass  on,  turn  over  the  leaf;  you  are  not 
ready  for  that  particular  saying.  Do  not  become  an  infidel 
over  it,  do  not  question  Divine  inspiration  over  it :  you  kno*v 
nothing  about  it ;  it  is  out  of  your  reach  and  range  of  thought ; 
it  must  remain  a  practical  mystery.  But  on  the  next  page 
you  will  find  something  that  will  tax  all  your  strength  and 
increase  your  nerve,  so  that  in  a  week  or  two,  or  in  a  world 
or  two,  you  will  be  able  to  receive  the  whole  cross.  Do  not 
hasten  your  spiritual  destiny,  and  do  not  hasten  unwisely 
and  recklessly  your  spiritual  education ;  do  not  discredit 
your  Christianity  because  you  are  not  so  far  on  as  some 
other  man.  Your  own  son  may  be  wiser  than  you  are  in 
some  things;  do  not  fall  into  dejection  and  discouragement. 
You  are  not  prepared  for  this  saying  or  that.  You  cannot 
understand  the  Resurrection  ;  then  go  back  into  the  com- 
mandments. You  cannot  understand  how  Three  can  be 
One  and  One  can  be  Three,  or  enter  into  all  the  ineffable 
mysteries  of  the  Godhead  ;  then  go  back  into  the  parables. 
It  is  not  incumbent  upon  any  one  of  us  that  he  should 
be  all  of  us  ;  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  any  man  that  he 
should  know  all  things  at  once.  Take  time ;  practise 
what  you  do  know.  The  Apostle  Paul  said  to  his 
young  son  in  the  Gospel,  "  Meditate  on  these  things." 
And  what  does  meditate  mean  in  that  connection  ? 
Practise  them,  do  them  over  and  over  again,  repeat  the 
educational  process,  until  thou  art  strong  enough  to  go 
still  funher.  Do  let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  every  Christian  should  know  every  part  of  the 
Christian  doctrine ;  enough  if  I  may  but  touch  the  hem  of 
his  garment.  I  would  like  to  throw  my  arms  around  Him 
who  is  fairest  amongst  ten  thousand,  and  altogether  lovely ; 
but  I  cannot  now  do  it :  I  am  too  small,  too  ignorant,  and 
too  feeble.  I  shall  be  healed  if  I  may  but  touch  the  hem 
of  His  garment ;  and  if  I  touch  it  by  His  permission,  or  by 
faith  which  He  can  commend,  I  know  that  by-and-by  I  shall 
sit  with  Him  on  his  throne,  as  if  we  two  alone  occupied  that 
high  pre-eminence.     "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.'' 

Take  another  instance  in  the  same  great  Gospel — 
Matthew  xxi.  22,  "  ^Vhatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer, 
believing,  ye  shall  receive."  This  is  double  prayer  ;  this  is 
prayer  with  its  own  answer  in  its  own  heart.  The  believing 
is  the  praying  ;  the  holding  on  with  a  tighter  grip  is  to  win 
the  holy  fight.  "  Ye  have  not  l)ecause  ye  ask  not,  or 
because  ye  ask  amiss  "  ;  there  has  not  been  grip  enough  in 
your  prayers  ;  you  have  not  grasped  with  all  your  fingers,  as 
if  you  would  challenge  Omnipotence  to  gracious  combat.  It 
is  not  prayer  that  has  failed  ;  it  is  prayer  that  has  not  been 
prayer,  that  has  had  no  soul  of  faith,  no  conscious  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  dead-sureness  that  God  must  fulfil  His 
promises. 

Take  an  instance  in  .Mark  iv.  16— "  Receive  the  word 
with  gladness."  We  receive  it  with  criticism,  or  we  receive 
it  with  impatience,  or  we  wonder  about  it,  or  whilst  we  are 
apparently  listening  to  it  we  are  listening  to  something  else, 
our  treacherous  memories  are  going  back  upon  an  incident 
that  happened  yesterday  or  the  week  before  last.  In  the 
case  of  the  text  the  hearers  received,  welcomed  the  word ; 
gave  it  hospitality  ;  said  to  the  word,  "  Abide  with  us  ;  we 
need  thee :  stay  a  long  while  in  our  heart- house  ;  take 
up  thine  abode  in  the  temple  of  our  love."  In  those  far- 
back  days  the  word  was  received  with  gladness  ;  it  was  then 
something  to  hear  a  sermon,  something  to  hear  a  great 
Scriptural  declaration,  something  to  be  in  the  way  of  hearing 
the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  is  not  heard  now,  always 
allowing  for  most  notable  and  even    brilliant   exceptions. 


No  man  cares  for  the  Gospel.  He  may  care  for  some  form 
of  it,  he  may  know  the  Gospel  in  some  guise  of  a  peculiar  or 
local  nature  ;  but  who  really  cares  for  the  Gospel,  who  wants 
to  be  here  or  in  any  other  Church  at  this  moment  for  the 
Gospel's  sake,  always  allowing  for  the  exceptions  that 
save  the  world  ?  The  answer  would  Ije,  "  No  man." 
There  are  instances  of  persons  coming  to  church  and 
actually  rising  from  their  seats  and  going  out  because  a 
certain  man  had  not  appeared  in  the  pulpit.  Oh  the  sad- 
ness of  it,  and  the  inevitableness  of  it !  I  would  say  it 
again,  and  with  a  break  of  accusation  in  my  voice,  there 
are  persons  who  have  gone  to  church — as  they  would  say, 
though  to  church  they  did  not  go — and  have  actually  gone 
out  during  the  singing  of  the  holy  psalmody  because  a 
stranger's  face  appeared  in  the  pulpit.  Did  these  people  go 
to  hear  the  Gospel  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  :  they  went  to 
hear  something  personal,  special,  local ;  they  went  to  gratify 
their  own  taste,  or  whim,  or  prejudice  :  they  went  to  gratify 
themselves.  The  blasphemy  of  selfishness  !  But  in  the 
old,  old  times,  when  they  gathered  in  the  rocks  and  in 
the  mountains  and  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  they  went 
not  to  hear  any  man,  but  to  hear  the  Word  ;  when  they 
hushed  their  voices  lest  some  wolf  should  be  listening,  then 
they  listened.  And  in  those  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth 
they  had  no  clock — they  were  dreary  buildings  not  made 
with  hands  ;  but  those  who  went  to  worship  and  to  listen 
cared  nothing  about  the  walls.  What  did  they  go  for? 
For  the  Word.  P'or  what  did  they  climb  those  rugged 
steeps  ?  For  the  music.  What  music  ?  Of  the  love  of 
God ;  the  Evangel,  the  speech  of  the  Divine  heart.  Oh  for 
those  days  again  !  Then  other  things  would  fall  into  their 
true  perspective  and  relation,  and  the  whole  earth  would 
begin  to  realise  that   God  was  not  far  off. 

What  did  the  sweet  Saviour  say  in  John  xiv.  3.  He 
said,  "  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you."  The  reception 
is  reciprocal ;  this  is  a  dual  act  ;  men  receive  God,  and 
God  receives  men.  Jesus  said,  "  I  will  come  again."  My 
children,  it  is  hard  parting,  but  I  will  come  again  and 
receive  you  with  the  hospitality  of  Heaven.  I  am  going  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  a  table,  and  to  gather  the  wines 
of  celestial  vineyards  to  make  you  mad  with  a  new  joy. 
"  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself."  In  all 
these  receptions  what  should  we  remember  ?  The  Apostle 
Paul  tells  us  in  i  Corinthians  iv.  7,  "  If  thou  didst  receive  it, 
why  dost  thou  glory?"  That  putsall  our  gifts,  acquisitions,all 
our  fame  and  influence  in  their  right  relation,  and  assigns  to 
them  their  true  value.  If  thou  didst  originate  these  things 
thyself,  well,  thou  mayest  in  some  sense  boast  and  glory ;  but 
if  thou  didst  receive  them,  how  then  ?  Here  is  the  idea 
of  stewardship  ;  receiving  to  hold  for  a  certain  use.  Here 
the  Christian  is  seized  and  possessed  of  certain  talents, 
endowments,  and  opportunities,  for  the  use  of  which  he 
must  give  an  account.  Are  you  aware  what  great  gifts  you 
have?  The  answer  should  be  :  "  No  ;  if  my  gifts  are  small 
or  great,  they  are  the  gifts  with  which  God  has  entrusted  me." 
The  greatest  man  is  the  humblest  man  ;  let  him  that  is 
greatest  among  you  be  the  servant  of  all,  because  of  his 
very  greatness.  There  is  a  greatness  not  great  enough  to 
be  truly  great,  a  mere  aspect  of  evolution,  a  field  in  which 
the  devil  is  very  active.  Lay  it  to  our  hearts  as  a 
solemn  and  instructive  fact  that  we  have  nothing  of  our 
own.  Have  you  five  talents  ?  It  was  the  King  who  gave 
you  five.  Have  you  two  talents  ?  Are  you  the  average 
man  ?  Are  you  of  the  rank  and  file  ?  It  was  God  that 
gave  you  the  two  talents.  Have  you  only  one  talent  ? 
Then  use  it  well ;  it  is  not  yours.  Put  it  out  to  usury,  and 
by  practice,  by  self-denial,  and  all  manner  of  godly  exercise, 
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make  the  most  and  the  best  of  that  one  talent,  and  some 
day  it  will  be  two  talents,  and  you  will  hardly  know.  We 
do  not  know  the  processes  of  things.  We  do  not  know 
altogether  the  process  of  germination,  but  we  all  know  when 
it  is  time  to  take  out  the  sickle  and  reap  down  the  golden 
grain.     "If  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  ?" 

And  he  put  a  similar  question,  if  possible  even  still 
more  humiliating,  "What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not 
receive?"  "I  have  health,  riches,  children,  position,  I 
have  comfort."  Go  on  with  the  list.  "  I  cannot,  for  it 
thickens  and  lengthens  as  I  read."  Good  :  what  hast  thou 
that  thou  hast  not  received?  I  hear  a  good  deal  about 
the  continual  giving  ;  I  do  not  hear  enough  about  the  more 
than  continual  receiving.    My  wealth  is  God's.    I  remember 


the  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  "  Thou  shalt  remember 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth."  I 
know  the  case  which  may  be  present  to  many  minds  when 
a  man  in  the  city,  any  city,  began  by  telling  God  that  he 
w'ould  remember  the  Most  High  in  all  his  good  fortune, 
if  the  Lord  would  but  bless  him.  For  a  time  the  young 
man  has  been  most  faithful.  When  his  income  was  a 
thousand  a  year  he  gave  his  tenth  or  even  fifth  or  it  might 
be  a  twentieth ;  never  mind,  it  was  a  proportion,  and  was 
steadily  obeyed,  as  if  it  conveyed  an  injunction.  When  it 
became  five  thousand,  it  seemed  so  much  to  give  away, 
live  hundred  a  year  ;  and  ten  thousand — surely  it  would  be 
enough  to  give  rather  less.  And  the  fool  gave  less,  and 
God  withered  him  off  the  earth  as  a  weed. 


Preferring  One  Another 


BY  "W.  SCOTT  KING 


IN  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love,  Tennyson  tells  us.  And  we  may 
add  to  ourselves  that  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  that 
same  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  holidays. 
It  is  of  a  young  man  and  his  holiday  that  I  am  about  to  tell 
this  story — a  young  man,  by  the  way,  whose  birthplace  was 
not  in  my  own  fancy,  but  in  the  far  more  substantial  locality 
of  a  village  in  Surrey.  But  in  order  to  explain  his  very 
unusual  conduct,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  twelve  months 
before  this  question  of  his  holiday  arose.  I  have  called  him 
young,  but  perhaps  the  reader  is  in  a  newspaper  office,  or 
has  the  honour  of  being  a  deacon  of  some  Church,  con- 
sequently will  consider  my  hero  middle-aged  when  I  an- 
nounce his  age  to  be  thirty-five.  Some  few  years  before  he 
had  experienced  Tennyson's  spring,  and  had  brought  home, 
to  the  cottage  where  he  and  his  mother  lived,  a  young  wife. 
His  mother  was  old,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  her  son. 
The  position  which  her  son  occupied  in  the  village,  though 
one  of  average  remunerativeness,  was  not  such  as  admitted 
of  any  other  than  great  economy  if  the  two  ends  were  to  be 
made  to  meet.  Fortunately  for  the  young  man's  generous 
intentions  concerning  his  mother  his  young  wife's  heart 
was  as  self-denying  as  his  own,  and  she  bore  the  strain — for 
strain  it  was— of  keeping  three  on  a  salary  scarce  large 
enough  for  two  with  ready  cheerfulness.  Now,  whether  it 
was  through  advancing  age,  which  is  apt  to  bring  more 
blindnesses  than  one,  or  from  any  other  cause,  I  cannot  say; 
but  the  young  man's  mother  hardly  realised  the  burden 
even  her  small  needs  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  her  son 
and  daughter-in-law.  She  was  grateful  indeed  for  all  they 
did ;  but  that  they  had  to  deny  themselves  to  do  it, 
soniehow  or  another,  did  not  occur  to  her.  And  yet,  as 
this  story  will  show,  and  indeed  is  written  for  the  express 
purpose  of  showing,  she  was  the  least  of  selfish  old  women 
in  the  world.  But  now  a  crisis  came  along  in  the  form  of 
a  fourth  mouth  to  be  daily  filled,  and  the  happy  but  sorely 
perplexed  young  father  and  mother  took  earnest  counsel 
together  as  to  what  was  now  to  be  done.  And,  incredible 
as  it  may  sound  in  dull,  worldly  ears,  the  pinch  of  the 
situation  lay  just  here. 

"  We  can't  go  on  living  like  this  any  longer,"  said  the 
young  man.     "  We  must  get  away  to  London." 

"Yes,  dear,"  agreed  his  wife. 
•e. ;:"  Do  you  know  why  ?  "  he  asked,  half  smiling. 


"  Of  course  I  do.  You  mean  Granny  will  find  out  now 
that  we  have  to  give  things  up  for  her  sake,  and  of  course 
she  mustn't  find  out." 

The  young  man  kissed  the  shrewd  little  woman  standing 
before  him,  and  replied,  "  That's  it  exactly — we  must  go 
away  where  she  can't  see." 

Accordingly  to  London  they  went,  not  only  to  try  and 
get  better  wages,  if  possible,  but  so  that  the  shadow  of  the 
great  city  might  obscure  from  those  keen  old  eyes  the 
domestic  economies  which  providing  for  her  entailed.  And 
of  the  thousand-and-one  reasons  and  motives  which  every 
day  take  men  and  women  to  London,  I  have  never 
heard  of  one  more  noble.  Would  that  the  shadows  of 
the  great  city  were  never  called  upon  to  cover  up  conduct 
less  heroic  ! 

Knowing  that  the  bloom  goes  off  the  fruit  of  sacrifice 
when  that  sacrifice  is  made  known,  other  reasons  were 
suggested  to  the  old  lady  for  their  flight.  In  fact,  so 
skilfully  were  they  suggested  that  they  almost  overdid 
themselves,  leaving  Granny  with  the  amusingly  inaccurate 
notion  that  great  wealth  was  in  store  for  them  in  mighty 
London. 

"  Never  mind,"  laughed  the  two,  "  if  only  she  never 
guesses."     And  guess  Granny  never  did. 

Before  their  arrival  in  London  the  young  man  had 
secured  a  position  a  trifle  better  than  the  one  he  had 
occupied  in  the  village;  but,  as  is  the  way  of  city 
wages,  when  balanced  by  city  prices  for  house-room  and 
food  they  shrank  to  just  a  little  less  than  the  village 
income. 

"  But  she'll  never  think  it,"  they  told  each  other,  and  so 
were  happy.  Every  Saturday  afternoon  the  young  man 
procured  a  postal  order  at  the  neighbouring  office  and  sent 
it  to  that  Surrey  village,  and  every  Monday  brought  a 
letter  of  gratitude  in  return. 

One  Monday,  about  six  months  later,  a  letter  came  which 
caused  mingled  consternation  and  merriment  at  the  little 
breakfast  table.  She  had  missed  them  sorely,  Granny  said, 
and  had  been  very  lonesome — so  lonesome,  indeed,  that  she 
had  sought  the  society  of  another  widow  who  lived  but  a 
few  doors  away,  and  who  had  no  rich  son  in  London  to 
send  her  things.  ''  And  so,  my  dears,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  know,  I  am  sure,  that  after  I  have  cashed  your  postal 
order  on  Monday  mornings,  I  generally  go  round  and  take 
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her  a  little  tea  and  sugar  and  such  like,  and  stay  and  have 
a  chat  with  her  to  while  away  the  time." 

The  two  fairly  laughed  aloud,  and  even  baby  cooed  at 
this  amnzing  joke.  Towards  the  end  of  the  week  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  them  to  go  without  sugar  and  sometimes 
tea  themselves  so  that  the  postal  order  might  be  as  large  as 
possible,  and  here  was  their  innocent  old  Granny  actually 
handing  on  some  of  it  to  yet  another  in  distress  !  "  She 
thinks  we  are  well  off,"  they  exclaimed  when  they  had 
done  laughing,  "and  yet  we  need  the  tea  and  sugar  more 
ourselves."  But  the  very  last  thing  that  entered  the  gay 
hearts  of  these  two  optimists  was  to  cut  the  postal  order 
down,  or  let  the  cat  of  poverty  out  of  the  bag  of  conceal- 
ment. "  We  do  it  to  give  the  old  dear  pleasure,"  said  the 
wife,  "  and  if  it  gives  her  more  pleasure  to  give  it  away 
than  use  it  herself — why,  then,  our  purpose  is  answered, 
isn't  it,  dear  ?  "  And  she  lifted  a  cup  of  sugarless  tea  to 
her  lips. 

Londoners  take  no  notice  of  each  other  as  they  hurry  to 
the  city  in  the  morning,  and  never  waste  a  moment  in 
speculating  why  this  man  looks  glum  or  his  neighbour  on 
the  'bus  smiling.  Had  they  sought  the  reason  of  the 
comical  smile  which  played  round  the  lips  of  the  young 
man  that  morning  and  continued  to  play  there  throughout 
the  day,  they  would  have  been  surprised  at  the  cause  they 
would  have  discovered.  He  was  smiling  at  the  idea  of  his 
mother  imagining  there  was  any  one  in  greater  need  of 
sugar  in  his  tea  than  himself. 

"  Bless  her  dear  old  blind  heart !  "  he  murmured. 

And  now  July  came,  and  with  it  a  suffocating  heat 
which  drove  all  who  could  afford  it,  and  many  who  couldn't, 
down  to  the  sea. 

"  You  can  take  your  week's  holiday  after  the  fourteenth," 
the  manager  had  said  to  him  as  he  put  on  his  coat  to 
go  home. 

"  Thank  you  " ;  and  he  left  the  shop  wondering  what  he 
ought  to  do.  Two  pictures  rose  before  him  as  he  crossed 
the  bridge  that  unites  the  two  halves  of  the  great  city.  One 
was  of  a  rather  pale  but  happy  face  pressed  close  to  a  much 
smaller  but  likewise  pale  and  happy  face  much  like  it — the 
faces  of  his  wife  and  child.  The  other  picture  was  of  the 
Post  Office  round  in  the  next  street,  where  two  or  three 
pounds  of  his  own  lay  in  waiting  for  the  hour  of  need. 

SYes,  he  would  apply  for  a  withdrawal  form  on  the  thirteenth, 
and  they  should  all  three  go  and  smell  the  sea. 

"  A  letter  from  Granny,"  cried  his  wife  as  he  entered  his 
home.  "  I've  opened  it,  and  she  says  there  is  an  excursion 
for  a  week  to  Margate,  and  she  wonders  whether  you  could 
spare  her  the  money  to  go — only  two  pounds — as  all  the 
village  is  going,  and  she  wants  to  see  the  sea  once  before 
she  dies,  she  says.  Have  we  got  it,  dear  ?  I  should  so  like 
her  to  go — we  may  not  have  her  much  longer." 

For  once — just  for  once — the  smile  did  not  come  at  the 
call.  In  fact,  a  shade — just  a  tiny  shade — of  disappoint- 
ment passed  over  the  young  man's  face. 

"  We've  got  it,"  he  said  slowly  ;   "  but " 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  his  wife  promptly.  "  Granny 
shall  go  to  Margate  with  the  others,  poor  old  dear ! " 

And  so  Granny  did. 

When  the  15th  came  round  and  his  holiday  began, 
there  was  much  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  planning  and  much 
economy  in  carrying  out  little  inexpensive,  or  rather  non- 
expensive,  walks  in  Hyde  Park,  'bus  rides  to  Putney,  and 
tramps  to  Wimbledon  Common.  But  though  an  enormous 
amount  of  gusto  was  put  into  these  home-made  holidays, 
as  the  week  drew  towards  its  end  and  the  heat  increased,  the 
parade  of  enjoying  them  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  each 


Spartan  confessed  to  the  other  that  a  smell  of  the  sea  would 
be  simply  heavenly.  The  young  man  stopped,  and  by 
lovely  coincidence  opposite  to  them  faced  the  gaudy  hoard- 
ings bright  with  alluring  illustrations  of  Brighton  Promenade, 
Blackpool  Pavilion,  and  Margate  Sands,  and  beneath  them 
announcements  of  day  excursions  for  heart-kindlingly  small 
fares.  As  I  say,  the  young  man  stopped,  and  an  idea 
flashed  into  his  mind. 

"Sophie!"  he  exclaimed,  "do  you  know  what  we'll 
do  ?  Granny  is  at  Margate  ;  her  week  is  not  up  till  Monday. 
Let  us  go  down  by  that  half  crown  excursion  for  the  day  on 
Saturday,  and  take  her  by  surprise.  We  can  scrape  it  out 
of  the  next  two  weeks,  can't  we  ?  " 

"  Easily,"  responded  Sophie,  conscious  that  no  one 
could  do  that  sort  of  thing  better  than  herself.  "  Now  let 
us  go  home  ;  I'm  too  excited  to  go  any  farther." 

Saturday  came  and  brought  as  glorious  a  day  as  any  day 
excursionist  could  desire.  And  with  merry  hearts  the  three 
hurried  to  Victoria  Station  and  started  for  Margate.  On 
arriving  there  their  plan  was  this.  Sophie  should  go  to 
Granny's  lodgings,  while  her  husband  took  the  baby  to  the 
sands,  where  they  would  await  them.  Granny's  surprise 
and  delight  were  unbounded — a  delight,  albeit,  that  would 
have  suffered  instant  extinction  had  she  possessed  the  least 
notion  that  her  own  holiday  was  being  enjoyed  at  the  price 
of  her  son  and  daughter's.  But  a  surprise  and  a  delight 
rarer  in  kind  and  of  even  greater  intensity  had  by  this  time 
invaded  the  heart  of  the  young  man  playing  with  his  baby 
on  the  sands.  He  had  not  been  sitting  there  long — so  he 
told  his  wife  later — and  had  but  just  taken  off  baby's  shoes 
and  socks,  than  he  noticed  a  little  old  lady  in  shabby 
widow's  dress  standing  near  to  him,  gazing  at  the  sea  with 
a  face  of  serene  joy.  Baby  having  now  toddled  seaward, 
he  ventured  to  address  her.  "  Beautiful  morning,"  he  said 
smiling. 

The  little  old  lady  turned  round.  "It  is,"  she  answered. 
Then  desiring  evidently  a  sympathetic  soul,  she  went  on  : 
"  I've  never  seen  the  sea  before  this  week,  and  shouldn't 
have  ever  seen  it  at  all  before  I  die,  I  expect,  but  for  the 
kindness  of  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  smiled  the  young  man. 
"  You  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  friend." 

"  I  am,  indeed,"  continued  the  little  old  lady.  "  She 
lives  near  me,  and  often  brings  me  things  I  couldn't  afford 
to  get  myself,  for  I'm  very  poor,  you  know.  She  has  a  son 
in  London  who  is  very  well  off,  and  he  sent  her  a  lot  of 
money  the  other  day  to  go  for  a  holiday  with,  and  she  came 
and  said  that  if  I  would  go  with  her — I  haven't  been  well 
all  winter — she  would  go  just  for  three  days,  and  so  the 
money  for  a  week  for  one  of  us  would  pay  for  half  a  week 
for  us  both.  Wasn't  it  good  of  her  ?  But  here  she  is," 
and  she  broke  off  abruptly. 
"  Granny  !  " 


Most  householders  have  some  family  story  or  other 
that  never  loses  its  flavour  and  salt,  no  matter  how  many 
years  glide  by.  And  the  young  man  of  my  story  tells  to 
this  day,  and  every  time  with  fresh  pleasure  and  humour — 
though  Granny  has  gone  to  Heaven  these  many  years — the 
story  of  the  holiday  to  Margate  which  he  and  his  wife 
handed  on  to  his  old  mother,  and  which  she  in  her  turn 
passed  on,  at  least  half  of  it,  to  her  yet  needier  friend. 
The  young  man  is  able  to  take  a  whole  fortnight  now  with 
his  wife  and  son,  and  he  does  so.  But  he  often  wonders 
whether  he  will  ever  get  as  much  pleasure  out  of  a  holiday 
again  as  he  got  out  of  the  one. which  he  did  not  have. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

Sept.  6. — Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (i  Sam.  xxxi.) 

Saul's  life  was  like  an  autumn  day,  bright  and  sunny  at  its 
dawning,  but  sad  and  gloomy  at  its  setting.  The  end  ought 
to  be  better  than  the  beginning  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  the 
reverse.  The  "adored"  of  Israel  became  a  monster  of  pride 
and  self-will.  How  persistent  those  Philistines  were  !  Con- 
quered ninety-nine  times,  they  still  rallied  for  the  hundredth 
attack.  And  is  it  not  so  with  the  tempter  of  souls?  Proud  to 
the  last,  Saul  would  not  be  slain  by  a  Philistine  hand,  so  he  fell 
on  his  own  sword.  A  life  so  rich  in  opportunity,  ending  in 
defeat  and  disgrace.  At  the  root  of  all  suicide  is  moral 
cowardice.  Life  is  not  ours  to  be  flung  recklessly  away.  But 
self-will  generally  leads  to  self-destruction.  How  barbarously 
the  Philistines  treated  the  King's  body.  With  savage  delight 
they  hung  up  his  head  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  and  fastened  his 
mangled  body  on  the  wall  of  Bethshan.  An  ass  will  kick 
a  dead  lion  ;  a  jackdaw  will  dance  on  a  dead  eagle.  Alas  I 
"the  wages  of  sin  is  death  "  to  kings  and  commoners  alike. 


Sept.   13. — David  becomes  King  (2  Sam.  ii.   l-io) 

David's  lament  for  Saul  and  Jonathan  was  composed 
thousands  of  years  ago,  but  it  thrills  our  souls  even  at  this 
distance.  Instead  of  gloating  over  the  fall  of  his  arch-enemy, 
he  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  loyal  friend.  It  was  noble  sorrow 
—  it  was  magnanimous  grief.  He  saw  all  that  was  good  in 
Saul,  and  wove  it  into  immortal  music.  The  man  who  could 
sing  like  that  was  fit  to  be  crowned  king.  After  Saul's  death 
David  asked  the  Lord  for  guidance.  He  allowed  Him  to  lead. 
Saul  often  ran  before  God  ;  but  \)a\\A  fo/lowed  Him.  He  dis- 
covered the  Divine  will  by  means  of  the  mysterious  Uritn.  But 
we  have  a  far  better  Uritn — the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
David  went  up  to  Hebron,  and  was  anointed  King  of  the  house 
of  Judah  ;  but  the  house  of  Israel,  led  on  by  Abner,  a  man 
"who  could  raise  an  objection,"  followed  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of 
Saul.  But  he  only  reigned  for  two  years,  and  Abner  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Joab.  The  unanointed  King  soon  runs  out  his  little 
day,  and  the  true  monarch  is  ultimately  welcomed  by  Israel  as 
well  as  Judah  The  Abners  of  our  day  treat  Christ  in  the  same 
way  ;  but  ere  long  He  will  receive  the  undivided  loyalty  of  both 
Israel  and  Judah — of  white  and  black  and  yellow  and  copper- 
coloured.  Ten  thousand  Abners  cannot  keep  the  Son  of  God 
from  the  throne  of  the  universe  ! 


Sept.  20. — Abstinence  from  Evil  {\   Peter  iv.   i-ii) 

The  supreme  law  of  the  universe  is  the  will  of  God.  And 
the  law  of  our  life  must  not  be  the  will  of  the  flesh,  but  the  will 
Divine.  "  Our  wills  are  ours  to  make  them  His."  Like  Christ, 
we  must  not  shirk  Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  but  we  must  arm 
ourselves  with  the  brave  spirit  in  which  He  faced  persecution. 
Christ  must  be  a  Mind  in  our  minds,  a  Heart  in  our  hearts,  and 
a  Life  in  our  lives.  Having  grown  weary  of  "the  revellings  and 
banquetings"  of  the  world,  we  must  be  Conformists  to  the  will 
Divine  ;  ours  must  be  the  God-life  and  not  the  flesh-life.  Men 
who  live  for  God  and  humanity  must  sufTer  in  a  world  like  this ; 
in  fact,  there  is  an  altar  at  the  centre  of  every  noble  life.  How 
magical  the  power  of  Christian  lo\e  I  It  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins,  it  gives  hospitality  without  grudging,  and  it  enables 
men  to  cheerfully  minister  to  their  fellows.  God's  gifts  are  ours 
so  that  we  might  share  them  with  others.  We  are  stewards, 
and  not  proprietors-  almoners,  and  not  monopolists.  "  The 
end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  "—not  the  end  of  the  world,  but  the 
end  of  life.  Let  us  then  put  aside  the  materialisms  and  levities 
of  earth,  and  go  in  for  serious,  earnest,  reverent  living. 


Sept.  Y].—RcT.'ie^v 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

Sept.  6. — Shoulder  to  Shoulder  for  God  (John  xvii.  20-23  » 
I   Cor.  i.   10-13) 

Our  Lord  sees  the  source  of  all  unity  in  Heaven,  in  God's 
love;  and  to  His  Apostle  "the  unity  of  the  Church  rests  on 
redemption."  Dante  has  expressed  the  same  truth  in  the 
exquisite  figure  of  the  White  Rose  of  souls  :  "  In  fonn,  then,  of 
a  white  rose  displayed  itself  to  me  that  sacred  soldiery  which 
in  His  blood  Christ  made  His  spouse." 

"All  one" — not  one  man,  but  one  thing  (in  Greek,  neuter 
singular) — intimating,  "  not  the  absorption  of  Individual  life  or 
eflacement  of  individual  character,  but  their  comprehension  in 
a  higher  unity."  The  perfect  "  all  "  will  be  consummated  of  the 
best  of  each.  Every  shoulder  is  needed.  "  Come  unto  me, 
ALL" — said  our  Lord  ;  "take  My  yoke,"  all  I 

Sept.   13. — Feasting  that  E?naciates  {Temperance) 
(Psalm  Ixxviii.  17-31) 

The  oldest  extant  Welsh  poem  is,  in  one  respect,  a  dirge  of 
intemperance.  The  poet  describes  a  disastrous  defeat  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  due,  he  repeats  in  verse  after  verse,  to 
feasting  and  the  mead.  "  They  were  heroes  all  :  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  win,  but  for  the  mead —snare  of  sweetness  1  " 
He  pictures  many  a  glittering,  futile  sword — many  a  bold, 
ineffective  attack  ;  they  would  never  have  lost  but  for  the 
mead  1 

Recall  how  many  disasters  in  the  Bible  are  associated  with 
eating  and  drinking  :  e.g.  Noah's  curse  upon  his  sons  ;  Esau's 
forfeiture  of  his  birthright  ;  Israels  apostasy  at  Sinai  and  Baal- 
Peor  ;  Samson's  fall  and  revenge  ;  Nabal's  death  ;  Absalom's 
declared  rebellion  ;  Haman's  downfall  ;  Belshazzar's  destruc- 
tion ;  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist.  Christ  has  pictured  the 
moral  disaster  in  the  parable  of  the  Unfaithful  Servant 
(Luke  xii.  45-48). 

Sept.  20. —  The  Necessity  for  Witness-Bcaritig 
(Acts  iv.  13  20,  v.  19-42) 

One  of  the  ejected  ministers  of  1662  was  sorely  exercised 
with  the  fear  that,  owing  to  his  serious  illness,  he  might  die 
before  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  He  prayed  God  to  let  him  live 
till  that  day  ;  and  his  prayer  was  answered.  He  felt  that,  if  he 
died  before,  however  true  his  own  heart  might  be,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  bear  public  witness.  When  was  such  definite,  un- 
hesitating witness  more  needed  than  it  is  to-day  ? 

In  the  spirit's  realm  fresh  testimony  has  to  be  continually 

produced.     It  is  not  so  in  our  natural  life  : 

Ye  know  there  nreds  no  second  proof  with  good 
Gained  for  our  flesh  from  any  earthly  source  : 
We  might  go  freezing,  ages,^give  us  fire, 
Thereafter  we  judge  fire  at    its  full  worth, 
And  guard  it  safe  thro'  every  chance,  ye  know  ! 

Were  such  proof  enough  for  the  spirit, 

Man's  probation  would  conclude,  his  earth 
Crumble. 

So  his   probation  and  progress   demand  fresh  witnesses   with 
every  age. 

Sept.   27. — An  Evening  with  Japanese  Missions 
(Jonah  iii.  ;  Mai.  iv.  2,  3) 

"  Buddhism  in  Japan  is  breaking  down  much  faster  tlian 
Christianity  can  take  possession  of  the  wrecks" — is  truer  even 
to-day  than  when  it  was  written  some  sixteen  years  ago. 

The  spirit  of  enquiry  abroad  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident.  A  missionary  relates  how  on  one  of  his  journeys  he 
was  invited  to  preach  in  the  Buddhist  temple  by  the  priest 
himself.  "  1  feared  it  was  an  impulsive  action,  the  full  meaning 
of  which  the  priest  did  not  understand,  and  I  hesitated  to  do 
an  act  that  might  embarrass  him  and  produce  strife.  But  one  of 
the  Christians  with  me  said,  '  I've  already  preached  there  once, 
and  the  priest  knows  what  he's  about.  He  personally  owns  the 
greater  part  of  the  temple,  and  says  that  he  is  getting  along  in 
years  and  cares  very  little  what  people  think  ;  and  if  there's 
anything  better  than  what  l.e  has  learned  heretofore,  he  wants 
to  know  it.' " 
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The  Rev*  James  Flanagan  and  the  Souths 

East  London  Mission 


THE  Primitive  Methodist  Church  has  never  undertaken 
a  more  important  enterprise  than  Mr.  Flanagan's 
great  mission  in  the  Old  Kent  Road.  'I'iie  future  historian 
will  point  to  our  generation  as  a  truly  Apostolic  period, 
when  men  were  raised  up  who  in  genius,  energy,  and 
devotion  were  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  fathers  of  Methodism. 
Amongst  the  U'esleyans  he  will  name  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 
Peter  Thompson,  S.  F.  Collier,  Henry  T.  Meakin,  and 
others,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  saving  the  sunken 
masses  of  vast  cities;  and  amongst  the  Primitive  Methodists 
he  will  name,  as  captain  and  leader,  the  man  who  founded 
the  South-East  London 
Mission. 

Mr.    Flanagan's 
Life-Story 

Let  me  begin  by  out- 
lining briefly  the  career  of 
one  of  London's  most  noted 
citizens.  James  Flanagan 
was  born  on  December  18, 
185 1,  in  the  town  of  Mans- 
field, a  little  market  centre 
in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham. Some  years  ago  he 
revisited  the  old  home,  and 
has  told  us  that  "  thoughts 
too  deep  for  tears  crowded 
upon  my  mind  as,  passing 
from  the  street,  I  entered 
through  a  low  passage  into 
an  open  space  beyond. 
Taking  my  stand  in  one 
corner  of  the  ground,  I 
stood  contemplating  a 
small  building  not  far  away. 
It  was  little  changed,  though 
I  had  not  seen  it  before, 
but  once,  since  I  was  a  boy. 
It  was  in  that  room  I  was 
born.  A  poor,  weakly 
thing  I  was,  so  they  said. 
So  near  did  I  come  to  life's 
verge  in  the  days  imme- 
diately succeeding  my  birth 
that  the  report  got  abroad 
I  was  dead." 

Mr.  Flanagan's  father  was  an  Irishman,  and  he  says : 
"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  drink  and  the  priest,  my  father 
would  have  been  a  king."  Alas !  his  habits  of  drinking  and 
cruelty  made  home  a  wretched  place  for  wife  and  bairns. 
Many  a  night  the  mother  and  her  little  ones  were  turned 
out  on  to  the  street  to  wander  miserably  about  till  morning, 
their  only  covering  a  poor,  tattered  shawl,  their  only  shelter 
the  shadow  of  the  houses  or  the  corners  of  dark  entries.  A 
stranger,  looking  at  the  preacher  of  St.  George's  Hall, 
and  admiring  his  tall,  graceful  figure,  well-set  head,  refined 
features,  and  clear,  kindly  blue  eyes,  would  take  him  for 
the  type  of  an  English  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
a  .man  whose  youth  must  have  developed,  physically  and 
mentally,  amidst  the  best  surroundings.  None  would  imagine 
that  this  grave,  distinguished-looking  man,  whom  few  could 
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pass  in  any  company  without  remark,  had  gone  through 
such  bitter  sorrows,  and  known  so  keen  a  pinch  of  poverty 
in  earlier  years. 

One  of  the  kindest  friends  of  his  boyhood  was  an  aunt, 
who  attended  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  in  Queen 
Street.  She  took  the  child  to  Sunday  school,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Joshua  Rouse,  the  friend 
of  Hugh  ]5ourne,  and  a  noted  layman,  whom  Mr.  Flanagan 
still  remembers  with  deep  affection.  "  Nearly  forty  years 
have  passed,"  he  says,  "but  I  can  distinctly  remember 
the  place  where  I  sat.     The  Boys'  Bible  class,  of  which  I 

was  a  member,  occupied 
the  corner  under  the  stairs 
on  the  right-hand  side  lead- 
ing into  the  gallery.  I 
can  well  remember  how  my 
heart  palpitated  beneath 
my  threadbare  jacket  when, 
one  day,  Mr.  Rouse  com- 
plimented me  on  my  sing- 
ing at  a  school  anniversary. 
Hewas  a  lover  of  discipline, 
punctual  to  a  moment, 
gentle  as  a  mother.  I  only 
attended  the  school  a  few 
times.  My  father,  having 
found  work,  claimed  me 
again."  The  father  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  had 
forbidden  his  son  to  read 
the  Bible ;  but  his  mother 
kept  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
by  stealth,  and  the  boy 
used  to  regard  it  as  a 
curiosity.  Once,  while  at 
school,  he  heard  a  teacher 
explain  St.  John  iii.,  and 
verse  16  fastened  itself 
strongly  on  his  mind. 
Many  years  afterwards, 
when  oppressed  with  a 
deep  sense  of  sin,  it  was 
the  truth  contained  in  the 
words  of  this  verse  which 
led  him  into  peace. 

Mr.  Flanagan  speaks 
with  tenderest  reverence  of 
his  mother,  whom  he  describes  as  the  angel  of  his  life.  To 
him  she  was  a  true  queen,  the  living  embodiment  of  all 
that  was  good.  Her  life,  so  full  of  sorrow,  but  filled  with 
a  beautiful  kindness,  impressed  him  from  childhood,  and 
he  resolved  that  her  God  should  be  his.  His  father, 
alarmed  at  the  heretical  influences  which  surrounded  his 
.son,  took  him  to  a  Romanist  school,  and  bade  the  teacher 
make  him  "a  thrue  Catholic."  At  the  school  he  had  a 
miserable  time,  and  eventually  his  father  allowed  him  to 
leave. 

When  James  Flanagan  was  nine  years  old  his  father 
got  work  near  the  Bull  and  Butcher  at  Burnley,  and 
the  child  was  set  to  help  him  at  a  wage  of  2s.  6d. 
per  week.  As  years  went  on  he  followed  the  example 
of  his  father's  evil  ways,  and  knew  no  higher  associations 
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than  the  Stage, 
the  music- 
hall,  and  the 
public-house. 
"Mytempera- 
ment,"  he 
writes,  "  was 
such  that  any- 
thing which 
excited  the 
feelings, 
moved  the 
imagination, 
or  appealed  to 
the  senses, 
commanded 
my  obedi- 
ence. Alco- 
holic habits 
had  c  o  m  - 
p  1  etely  un- 
hinged my 
nervous    sys- 


tem. The  most  trivial  shapes  or 
things  would  fill  me  with  horror. 
The  experiences  of  my  early  man- 
hood seem  like  an  ugly  nightmare. 
I  appeared  to  be  beyond  all  hope. 
Like  a  helpless  wreck  before  the 
storm,  I  drifted  on  to  a  hopeless 
grave." 

Conversion 

Brighter  days  came  when  the 
family  had  removed  to  Ilkeston. 
There  James  Flanagan  met  a  lame 
young  teacher  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  School  named  Joseph 
Parker.  He  wondered  at  this  man's 
happy  demeanour  in  spite  of  his 
misfortune,  and  could  not  understand 
the  cause.  His  young  wife,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a  prayerful  woman  of  consistent 
life,  spoke  to  Joseph  Parker  about 
her  husband.  The  lame  teacher 
called   upon   them,    and    succeeded. 
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after  some  difficulty,  in  persuading  Flanagan  to  take  the 
pledge.  "A  few  days  afterwards,  in  company  with  my 
friend,  in  the  Good  Templar  lodge-room.  No.  1799, 
Ilkeston  Excelsior,  I  took  the  solemn  obligation  of  a  life- 
long abstinence  from  strong  drink.  It  was  while  taking 
that  pledge  that  a  few  gleams  of  a  better  life  entered 
my  soul."  Joseph  Parker  knew,  however,  that  the  pledge 
was  not  enough,  and  he  led  his  companion  to  the  House  of^ 
God.  At  Bath  Street  Chapel,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  he 
listened  for  the  first  time  to  the  Rev.  William  Marwood. 
Feeling  keenly  his  own  unworthiness,  he  refused  to  go 
with  Mr.  Parker  to  a  seat  near  the  front,  and  crept  to  a 
rude,  backless  form  under  the  gallery.  The  service  was  of 
the  usual  Primitive  Methodist  order,  interesting  to  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  it,  but  dull  and  meaningless  to 
James  Flanagan.  The  kind,  fatherly  manner  of  the  preacher 
arrested  his  attention,  but  everything  else  was  irksome,  and 
he  longed  for  the  moment  when  he  could  quietly  slip  out, 
and  escape  from  his  unwelcome  surroundings.  In  his 
eagerness  to  be  gone  he  was  stepping  over  the  form,  when 
suddenly  a  strong  hand  grasped  his  own.  It  was  the  hand 
of  James  Richards,  an  earnest  Christian,  who  had  been 
watching  the  youth  throughout  the  service,  and  would  not 
let  him  go  without  a  welcome. 
Words  were  spoken  which  made  the 
prodigal  resolve  to  come  again,  and 
from  that  time  he  attended  the 
meetings.  He  saw  his  past  life  in 
all  its  ugliness,  and  he  began  to  pray, 
and  at  last  resolved  to  give  himself 
to  Christ.  It  was  under  a  sermon 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Marwood  that  he 
received  assurance  of  his  salvation. 
The  text  was  Genesis  xxxv.  i  :  "  And 
God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up 
to  Bethel,  and  dwell  there  :  and 
make  there  an  altar  unto  God."  "  The 
preacher's  gracious  personality,  filled 
with  the  gentleness  and  love  of  Christ, 
together  with  the  deep  longing  of  my 
own  soul,  were  crowned  by  an  ex- 
perience which  I  can  never  forget. 
In  that  hour  the  impress  of  God  was 
given.  The  flame  of  love  that  burns 
unto  martyrdom  was  kindled  in  my 
soul." 


Superintendent  of  the  Sund,iy  school  which  Mr.  Flanagan 

attended  as  a  boy.     Mr.  Roii.se  was  a  true  friend  to  the 

future   evangelist. 
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Mr.    Flanagan   began     to  earn   his  daily  bread  at  the  age  of  nine.      The  first  room 

on  the  right,  second  storey,  is  where  he  worked. 


The  Mine  and  the  Platform 

In  the  first  eighteen  months  of 
Mr.  Flanagan's  work  as  an  evangelist  eleven  hundred 
souls  professed  faith  in  Christ.  There  were  many 
strange  vicissitudes  in  his  early  Christian  life.  His 
conscience  was  troubled  about  his  connection  with  his 
father's  trade.  He  turned  away  from  the  business 
altogether,  and  going  to  a  coal  manager  in  the  district, 
asked  for  work  as  a  labourer.  "I  cannot  tell,"  he  says, 
"how  much  it  cost  me  in  physical  pain  alone  to  turn 
from  a  light  profession  to  the  laborious  work  of  a  coal 
mine.  To  be  trained  in  mining  from  childhood  is  a 
far  different  thing  from  passing  into  it  in  manhood.  In 
youth  the  limbs  are  supple,  and  the  body  becomes  gradu- 
ally used  to  the  cramped  positions  a  miner  has  to 
assume,  and  so  it  becomes  second  nature.  But  I  was 
a  man,  tall  in  stature,  and  to  be  compelled  to  compress 
my  body  into  a  space  sometimes  not  more  than  two 
feet  six  inches  high,  and  work  hard  in  that,  was  at  first 
simply  torture.     But  the  bread  I  earned  was  sweet,  for 
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my  conscience  was  clear.  In  after-days  I  learned  to  love  my 
work  with  almost  a  passion.  I  became  one  of  the  best 
men  of  my  class  in  the  whole  mine,  and  it  was  almost 
with  regret  that  I  turned  from  it  to  other  spheres."  It 
was  from  his  comrades  in  the  mine  that  Mr.  Flanagan  won 
the  first  trophies  of  his  ministry.  The  remarkable  change 
in  his  life  was  apparent  to  the  whole  town,  and  gave  him 
access  to  the  consciences  of  others. 

He  worked  hard  at  the  improvement  of  his  mind, 
though  his  library  contained  three  books  only — the  Bible, 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  works  of  Byron.  He 
might  have  learned  much  from  Byron's  glorious  poetry,  but 
his  feeling  was,  "  Can  a  young  convert  touch  pitch  and  not 
be  defiled  ?  "  so  he  made  what  seems  to  the  present  writer 
the  very  poor  exchange  of  his  Byron  for  Hervey's  "  Medi- 
tation among  the  Tombs."  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  I  found 
myself  in  safer  and  more  profitable  company."  It  ought  to 
be  added  that  Mr.  Flanagan  is  now  widely  read  in  the  best 
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English  literature.  He  would  gladly  agree  with  Tennyson's 
words  in  "  The  Palace  of  Art "  : 

Yet  pull  not  down  my  palace  towers,  which  are 

So  lightly,  beautifully  built  ; 
Perhaps  I  may  return  with  others  there 

When  I  have  purged  my  guilt. 

He  began  to  learn  Scripture  by  heart,  and  committed  to 
memory  the  103rd  Psalm.  A  little  boy  taught  him  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  not  possessing  a  dictionary  he 
made  one  of  his  own.  It  was  his  custom  when  going  to 
work  in  the  morning  to  write  one  word  on  each  finger  and 
thumb  nail  of  his  left  hand.  These,  by  constant  repetition, 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  pit  mouth,  would  become  his 
own  for  ever.  It  was  thus  that  he  increased  his  stock  of 
English  terms. 

Evangelistic  Work 

Mr.  Flanagan  soon  became  known  as  an  earnest  and 
successful  evangelist,  and  his  powerful  preaching,  dyed 
through  and  through  with  the  colour  of  his  own  experience, 
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resulted  in  many  conversions.  His  first  teacher  in  the  art 
of  public  address  was  Mr.  Samuel  Shaw,  a  local  preacher  on 
the  Ilkeston  station.  He  was  a  plain-spoken  critic,  and  the 
young  beginner  was  sometimes  much  put  out  by  his  censure. 
Once  at  a  week-night  meeting  Mr.  Flanagan  was  appointed 
to  lead.  A  large  company  had  gathered,  and  in  his  usual 
pew  sat  Mr.  Shaw.  By  some  means  Mr.  Flanagan  arrived 
five  minutes  late,  and  began  with  an  apology  for  his  tardi- 
ness. In  the  midst  of  the  apology  Mr.  Shaw  quietly  rose, 
and,  walking  to  the  Communion  Table,  said   before  the 
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whole  congregation,  "  My  brother,  we  have 
come  here  to  get  some  good,  and  not  to 
listen  to  thy  apologies ;  and  if  thou  hast 
nothing  better  to  tell  us  than  that,  thou 
hadst  better  sit  down,  for  we  do  not  want 
to  hear  it." 

All  this  while  Mr.  Flanagan  was  conscious 
of  an  increased  desire  to  reach  and  save 
the  souls  of  men.  The  burden  of  this  desire 
increased  daily,  until  it  became  almost 
intolerable.  At  home,  abroad,  at  work 
or  rest,  the  one  absorbing,  overwhelming 
thought  was  the  spiritual  condition  of  those 
around  me."  It  was  at  Long  Clawson,  near 
Melton  Mowbray,  that  he  entered  on  the 
wider  life  of  an 
evangelist,  con- 
ducting a  mission 
at  the  invitation 
of  Rev.  Samuel 
Barker,  now  of 
W  h  i  1 1  i  n  g  t  o  n 
Moor.  In  the 
market-place  of 
Melton  also  he 
gathered  crowds 
to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel. One  of  his 
hearers  on  a 
snowy  night  was 
the  brother  of  the 
Rev.  John  Waker- 
ley,  since  Mayor 
of  Leicester. 
From  Melton  his 
work  penetrated 
to  the  villages  be- 
yond, lying  within 
a  radius  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles. 
In  one  instance 
Mr.  Flanagan  had 
the  pleasure  of 
conducting  a 
special  mission 
for  one  of  the 
English  churches 
in  the  neighbour- 
hood, his  fellow- 
worker  being  the 
Rev.    Thompson 
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Khiva  fame.     Here  also  there   were  many 
striking  conversions. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Flanagan  laboured 
in  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Belvoir.  Then 
came  four  successful  years  of  ministry  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  Nottingham.  In  1896  came 
the  call  of  the  Conference  to  London. 

Conference  iwas  wisely  guided  in  thus 
departing  from  its  usual  order,  although  the 
ordinary  conditions  in  relation  to  age, 
marriage,  and  examinations  had  to  be  set 
aside  when  Mr.  Flanagan  was  received  into 
the  ministry.  A  few  timid  souls  thought 
that  "  a  dangerous  precedent  had  been 
established,"  but  they  were  happily  over- 
ruled. Mr.  Flana- 
gan soon  became 
known  as  one  of 
the  foremost 
preachers  in 
Methodism. 

His  London 
work  began  at 
Trinity  Street 
Chapel,  a  small 
and  rather  old 
building  which 
was  causing  some 
anxiety  to  the 
Connexion.  On 
his  first  Sunday 
there  were  only 
thirty-six  persons 
present  in  the 
morning,  and 
thirty  at  night. 
The  place  was 
altogether  unsuit- 
able for  any  large 
undertaking  on 
behalf  of  the 
people.  Mr. 
Flanagan  found 
it  a  great  change 
from  the  three 
thousand  of  Not 
tingham  to  the 
sixty-six  of  Lon- 
don, especially  as 
of  these  sixty-six 
eleven    were 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HALL,  THE  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  SOUTH-EAST 
LONDON  MISSION 

Tins  handsome  building,  one  of  the  monuments  of  Primitive  Methodism,  owes 
its  inception  to  Mr.  Flanagan,  who  travelled  30,000  miles  in  order  to  r.iise  funds. 
During  his  prolonged  itinerancy  he  preached  and  lectured  700  times,  and  gathered 
in  collections  and  gifts  a  sum  uf  nearly^io.ooo.      Mr.  Flanagan  entered  ~      " 
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Hall  without  a  penny  of  debt. 

Phillips,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
rural  deans  of  Carlisle.  The 
church  was  Pickwell,  and 
the  vicar  was  the  Rev.  E. 
Harman,  M.A.,  whom  Mr. 
Flanagan  describes  as  one 
of  the  most  Christ-like  men 
he  ever  met.  A  difficult 
place  was  Somerby,  not  the 
Somerby  of  Tennyson,  but 
of     Colonel      Burnaby,     of 


,  Flanagan  entered  St.  George's 

visitors.  He  saw  that  no 
real  aggressive  work  could 
be  done  unless  new  build- 
ings were  provided  on  a 
more  conspicuous  site.  His 
heart  yearned  for  the  poor 
people  in  the  surrounding 
slums,  and  he  saw  in  South- 
wark  a  glorious  opportunity 
for  service.  "  I  have  always 
prayed,"  he  said,  "that  God 
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would  send  mo  where  there  was  the  most  need  and  the 
hardest  work.  Southwark  is  my  paradise.  I  look  through 
the  misery  that  is  to  the  glory  that  is  to  be." 

Mr.  Flanagan  resolved  to  build  a  new  mission  hall  and 
schools.  The  Conncxional  authorities  at  first  looked  coldly 
on  his  project,  but  the  he.irt  of  the  [)eople  was  with  him, 


Home  Mission  Committee  granted  ;^3,ooo,  and  he  was 
able  to  enter  St.  Gt-orge's  Hall  without  a  penny  of  debt 
upon  the  building.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  preached  the  first 
sermon  on  that  ever-memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  Flanagan  loves  to  recall  how  his  beautiful  sanctuary 
was  ])ut  together,  stone  by  stone.     It  rose  to  the  sound  of 
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and  the  leaders  of  Primitive  Methodism  have  long  ago 
learned  to  regard  St.  George's  Hall  as  one  of  the  proudest 
monuments  of  their  faith.  A  mignificent  work  has  been 
accomplished,  and  a  yet  greater  remains  to  be  done.  In 
four  years  Mr.  Flanagan  travelled  thirty  thousand  miles  in 
order  to  raise  funds.  He  preached  and  lectured  seven 
hundred  times,  and  gathered  in  collections  and  in  the  gifts  of 
friends  a  sum  of  nearly  ;^io,ooo.    The  Primitive  Methodist 


prayer,  as  Thebes  ro.se  to  the  sound  of  music.  '•  On  this 
site,"  he  said,  "there  stood  thirteen  years  ago  the  Old 
Kent  Tap,  a  public-house  which  was  pulled  down  to  make 
room  for  the  Hall."  One  of  the  memorial  stones  was  laid 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Hartley,  who  gave  ;^25o.  The  President 
of  the  Conference  made  a  speech,  and  gave  ^50.  Very 
interesting  was  the  story  of  the  young  teacher  who  had 
heard  Mr.  Flanagan  plead  for  his  work,  and  asked  him  what 
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When  a  lad,  Mr.  Flanagan's  zeal  for  self-culture  led  him  to  adopt  a  rather 
ingenious  method  to  increase  his  .stock  of  English  ttrms.  It  was  his  custom,  when 
going  to  work  in  the  morning,  to  write  one  word  on  each  finger  and  thumb  nail 
of  his  left  hand.  These,  by  constant  repetition,  became  his  own  for  ever  ere  he 
reached  his  destination. 

would  be  the  cost  of  a  stone.  Half  seriously  he  replied  that 
a  stone  would  cost  ;£^ioo.  She  set  to  work  with  her  needle, 
her  friends  helped,  and  on  the  great  day  Miss  Margaret 
Jackson,  of  Leeds,  laid  a  stone  and  handed  Mr.  Flanagan 
a  cheque  for  ^loo. 

Help  has  come  from  many  countries  for  the  work  of  the 
Hall.  A  tramp  heard  Mr.  Flanagan  at  Burnley,  and  was 
brought  to  Christ  by  his  service.  He  walked  to  Manchester, 
was  taken  ill  there,  and  died  in  the  Union.  Just  before 
his  death  he  called  a  nurse  and  told  her  that  he  had  heard 
Mr.  Flanagan  preach,  and  knew  that  he  wanted  to  raise 
money  for  a  mission  hall  in  London.  "  I  have  nothing," 
he  said,  "  but  a  penny."  He  requested  the  nurse  to  buy 
a  penny  stamp  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Flanagan,  with  his 
last  letter.  That  tramp's  letter  is  still  preserved.  Another 
case  was  that  of  a  sailor  who  was  rescued 
from  drunkenness,  and  who  is  now  com- 
fortably settled  at  St.  Petersburg.  Every  year 
he  sends  Mr.  Flanagan  an  offering  for  the 
children  of  the  poor.  From  an  Armenian  the 
founder  of  the  Hall  received  a  gift  of  Russian 
needlework,  with  the  shamrock  worked  upon 
the  edge,  and  wrapped  up  in  it  an  English 
half-sovereign.  The  converted  natives  of  Fer- 
nando Po  sent  several  pounds  through  their 
missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairley.  Two  pounds 
came  from  an  unknown  friend  in  the  heart  of 
Spain.  New  Zealand  and  Australia  sent  offer- 
ings. But  the  most  remarkable  gift  of  all  was 
the  first  which  Mr.  Flanagan  received.  One 
day  he  got  a  letter,  very  badly  written  and 
very  ungrammatical,  from  an  old  lady  who 
told  him  she  had  heard  that  he  wished  to  build 
a  hall  in  South  London,  and  had  resolved  to 


help.  She  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  but  she  was 
going  to  help  by  taking  in  washing.  For  some  months 
she  did  her  neighbours'  washing,  and  after  a  while  Mr. 
Flanagan  received  a  letter  enclosing  two  postal  orders  for 
a  pound  ench.     This  was  how  the  funds  began. 

Purchasing  the  Freehold 

Although  the  beautiful  Hall  bears  witness  to  the  great 
work  already  accomplished,  Mr.  Flanagan  has  still  a  difficult 
task  in  hand.  The  buildings  are  free  of  debt,  and  the 
London  Corporation  sold  the  site  on  a  lease  of  eighty 
years,  with  a  ground-rent  of  ;<^i22  los.  per  annum.  As  a 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  population  and  the  invalu- 
able services  which  the  Primitive  Methodists  are  rendering, 
the  Corporation  inserted  a  clause  in  the  agreement  allowing 
the  freehold  to  be  purchased  within  the  first  seven  years  for 
a  sum  of  ;^3.5oo.  Mr.  Flanagan  is  most  anxious  to  raise 
this  sum,  and  Conference  has  relieved  him  of  the  Super- 
intendency  in  order  that  he  may  travel  about  the  country 
on  another  begging  tour.  He  began  last  October,  and 
by  June  30  he  had  collected  ;^  1,000.  At  last  Conference 
a  report  was  presented  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Flanagan 
during  the  year.  He  had  visited  61  churches,  conducted 
21  missions,  preached  259  sermons,  delivered  61  lectures, 
and  seen  over  400  people  converted.  He  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  his  special  work  for  another  year. 
The  report  was  received  and  adopted.  Mr.  Flanagan  was 
congratulated  on  his  success,  and  was  delegated  to  continue 
his  work  for  another  year. 

Mr.  Flanagan's  time  is  now  fully  occupied  in  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  holding  meetings,  and  giving  addresses 
on  behalf  of  the  mission.  Sometimes  he  will  conduct  a 
series  of  meetings  for  the  Free  Church  Council,  and  at  the 
close  a  cheque  of  ;^5o  may  be  handed  to  him  for  his  work. 
He  is  everywhere  a  welcome  guest,  for  he  has  a  singularly 
attractive  personality,  and  is  beloved  alike  by  rich  and  poor. 
It  would  be  a  disappointment  to  Primitive  Methodists  over 
all  the  world  if  Mr.  Flanagan  did  not  realise  his  great  wish  by 
June,  1905,  when  the  Corporation's  period  of  grace  expires. 
Surely  he  deserves  this  reward  for  his  heroic  labours  ! 

The  mission  is  now  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Flanagan  says  that  he  has  taken 
up  the  work  in  a  very  fine  way,  and  is  carrying  it  on  with 
exceptional  success.  Invaluable  help  has  also  been  rendered 
by  Mr.  James  Gledhill,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Fund. 

Mr.  Flanagan  speaks  hopefully  of  the  great  improve- 
ment of  the  district  during  the  thirteen  years  of  his  ministry. 
In  old  days  the  children  who  came  to  the  mission  services 
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were  too  often  squalid,  dirty,  and  neglected.  Visitors  to 
the  children's  service  would  tell  a  different  tale  to-day. 
Young  men  and  women  have  been  won  from  the  streets, 
and  the  poorest  homes  show  signs  of  Christian  influence. 
There  is  still  much  poverty  near  the  Old  Kent  Road,  but 
it  is  hidden  away  in  courts  and  in  buildings.  The  Sisters 
of  Mr.  Flanagan's  settlement  go  amongst  the  lost  and 
most  sunken.  Their  dresses  of  bright  blue  cloth,  and 
their  pretty  little  crown-shaped  bonnets  of  blue  straw, 
trimmed  with  velvet,  prove  that  Mr.  Flanagan  does  not  be- 
lieve in  dinginess  even  in  a  Sister's  uniform.  The  workers 
at  St.  George's  Hall  have  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
prosperity  which  is  very  noticeable.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Lee, 
was  lately  accepted,  out  of  seventy-five  candidate.s,  as 
Professor  of  French  and  Fancy  Cookery  at  the  Borough 
Polytechnic,  at  a  salary  of  ^300  a  year.  Another  young 
man,  Mr.  Spencer,  won  a  gold  medal  and  a  purse  of  money 
for  skill  shown  in  his  own  trade  at  the  Borough  Technical 
Exhibition.  The  first  thing  these  two  workers  did  was  to 
present  a  gift  to  the  mission  out  of  their  winnings.  "  In- 
deed," said  Mr.  Flanagan,  "  the  generosity  of  our  people 
is  wonderful.  They  do  a  most  exceptional  thing  in 
Primitive  Methodism — they  support  two  ministers  in  one 
Church.  I  am  not  aware  that  at  present  we  are  drawing 
a  single  penny  from  Connexional  funds  for  the  work  done 
at  St.  George's  Hall." 


I  wish  all  our  readers  could  visit  South  London  and  see 
the  fine  Hall  and  join  in  its  uplifting  service.  The  singing 
is  by  far  the  finest  I  have  heard  at  any  London  mi.ssion. 
The  band  of  St.  George's  Hall  marched  to  Hyde  Park  on 
the  day  of  the  great  demonstration,  and  a  West  End  lady 
was  so  delighted  with  their  singing  that  she  called  the 
leader,  and  handed  him  a  sovereign. 

The  central  hall  holds  about  eight  hundred  people,  and 
there  are  class-rooms,  institutes,  and  many  other  club 
rooms,  as  well  as  a  spacious  lecture-room  in  the  ba.sement. 
The  only  dark  and  dingy  little  place  is  the  minister's 
vestry,  which  looks  out  on  a  brick  wall.  Mr.  Flanagan 
is  one  who  thinks  of  self  last.  Behind  the  Hall  is  a 
wide  open  space,  from  which  slum  property  has  been 
cleared  away.  Mr.  Flanagan  hopes  that  some  day  it 
may  be  laid  out  as  a  pleasure-ground  for  the  poor  people. 
Beyond  this  desolate,  empty  space  he  showed  me  a  little 
low  house  in  a  narrow  street  which  was  a  bower  of 
green.  Every  window  had  its  flower  box,  and  creepers 
were  trained  around  the  windows.  "  The  love  of 
flowers,"  he  said,  "  is  nowhere  stronger  than  amongst 
the  very  poor." 

Mr.  Flanagan  has  nothing  but  praise  for  his  colleagues 
in  the  work  of  the  Mission,  and  for  the  officers  and 
members  who  have  nobly  supported  him  from  the  com- 
mencement. 


The  Rev*  Marshall  Hartley 

PRESIDENT    OF   THE   WESLEY  AN   CONFERENCE 


"  A  "^  ^SB-Si  by  my  election  I  may  hope  to  encourage 
1\.  some  of  my  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  by 
affording  them  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Napoleon's 
saying  that  every  common  soldier  carried  a  marshal's  baton 
in  his  knapsack."  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  famous 
words  of  the  great  Emperor-despot  ever  elicited  such  a  roar 
of  enthusiastic  applause  as  when  the  above  sentence  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  Rev.  Marshall  Hartley  on  taking  the 
chair  at  Camborne  last  month  as  the  new  VVesleyan  Pre- 
sident. The  happy  and  skilful  play  on  his  own  name, 
and  the  subtle  appropriateness — for  the  new  President  is 
nothing  if  not  a  general  and  a  disciplinarian — were  caught 
up  as  if  by  magic  by  the  serried  ranks  of  his  black-coated 
brethren. 

By  those  who  must  be  forgiven  if  they  do  not  always 
grasp  all  the  technique  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  the  question 
is  often  asked,  Upon  what  grounds  or  qualifications  do  you 
elect  men  to  the  chair  of  your  annual  Conference  ?  To 
this  three  main  answers  are  usually  returned.  Sometimes 
for  the  man's  own  sake ;  he  is  so  popular  with  our  people, 
so  useful,  so  devoted,  so  industrious,  that  whether  he  will 
make  a  good  President  or  not,  he  seems  fairly  entitled  to 
the  distinction — has,  in  fact,  earned  or  won  it.  Promotion 
for  our  own  .sake  ;  the  man  himself  may  not  wish  it,  may 
even  have  to  be  gently  coerced,  but  his  name  stands  so  high, 
say,  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  like  that  of  the  late  Dr. 
Moulton,  that  we  feel  we  shall  be  doing  ourselves  an  honour 
by  electing  him.  Thirdly,  he  is  sometimes  inevitable ; 
there  is  no  one  else  quite  so  eligible  and  near  the  chair,  no 
other  name  "in  the  air."  Remembering  these  answers,  it 
can  be  affirmed  with  safety  that  the  President  of  1903  has 
been  washed  into  the  historic  seat  of  John  Wesley  by  a 
threefold  wave.  If  untiring  industry  can  earn  the  title  of 
"  President,"  Mr.  Marshall  Hartley  has  won  it,  and  he  has 


it  for  his  own  hard-working  sake.  Further,  Methodism  does 
herself  honour  by  the  election.  But  perhaps  it  is  p)er- 
missible  to  say  that,  most  of  all,  he  was  the  inevitable 
man.  In  plain  English,  Mr.  Hartley  could  not  be  avoided. 
For  eight  years  he  has  stood  at  the  President's  elbow, 
prince  of  machinists  that  he  is,  directing  with  skill  and 
care  that  multi-cogwheeled  piece  of  mechanism  known 
as  Methodism,  besides  serving  in  a  bewildering  variety 
of  other  offices.  And,  to  use  his  own  apt  quotation 
yet  again,  for  years  a  marshal's  baton  was  seen  to 
peep,  from  year  to  year  more  noticeably,  from  out  his 
knapsack. 

Marshall  Hartley,  who  is  a  second  son,  and  brother  of 
the  Rev.  Galland  Hartley,  was  born  at  Stamford  Hill, 
London,  on  January  6,  1 846,  and  with  wonderful  prescience 
his  parents  christened  him  "  Marshall,"  after  his  grand- 
father, a  Leeds  merchant.  Both  his  paternal  and  maternal 
grandfathers  were  sharers  in  the  honours  of  founding  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  with  which  Mr.  Hartley  is  so 
intimately  and  honourably  associated,  so  that  it  is  not  unjust 
to  .say  that  the  grandson's  administrative  abilities  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  foreign  field  are  the  precious  gifts  of  a  gracious 
heredity.  The  name  of  his  father  alone  will  be  enough  to 
endear  the  new  President  to  thousands  of  Methodists  who 
came  under  his  loving  ministry,  and  also  to  scores  of  old 
Handsworth  men — Rev.  John  Hartley.  There  lies  before 
the  present  writer  a  little  volume  written  long  ago  by 
"Governor  Hartley,"  as  he  was  called,  on  the  faded  fly-leaf 
of  which  is  a  name  and  a  too-generous  prophecy,  which 
makes  the  blood  run  to  the  cheeks  and  the  eyes  grow 
misty.  In  those  far-away  days  the  President  of  to-day  was 
an  examiner  in  Greek  Testament,  so  that  it  is  with  mingled 
feelings  indeed  that  some  of  his  brethren  recorded  their 
votes  for  hiro  the  other  day.     Possibly  some  of  them  said, 
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as  they  folded  their  voting  papers,  "^Ah,  well,  let  bygones 
be  bygones." 

Like  so  many  ministers'  sons,  Marshall  Hartley  went  to 
Woodhouse  Grove  School.     On  leaving  there  he  served  for 
six  years  in  the  office  of  a  shipping  firm  in  Hull,  where  he 
received  what  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  so  devoutly  wished 
all    connected    with    foreign    missions    might  receive — "a 
layman's  education  in  business  methods."     No  doubt  it  is 
to  that  office  that  we  must  look  for  the  explanation  of  that 
passion — for  it  amounts  to  a  passion — for  business  detail 
which  is  so  pronounced  a  mark  of  Mr.  Hartley.     Not  long 
ago  Mr.  Hartley  wrote  of  missionary  workers  :   "  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  among  so  many  may  be  found  some   not  over- 
burdened with    common    sense."       His    worst   enemy — if, 
indeed,  he  has  an  enemy— never  said  that  of  Mr.  Hartley. 
In  fact,  sometimes  his  almost  ruthless  business  ways  have 
tempted  the  thought  that  the  opposite  might  the  rather  be 
true  of  him.     He  was  converted  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  at  once  became  a  Sunday-school  teacher.     In   1865  he 
began  to  preach,  and  two  years  later  entered  the  Wesleyan 
ministry,  upon  which   his   employer  called  him  a   "  fool.'' 
For  one  brief  year   he  was  a  fellow-student  at  Richmond 
College  with  the  late  Hugh  Price  Hughes.     He  was  here 
remarkable  for  his  rapidity  and  accuracy.      "  Industrious, 
jolly,  earnest,  good  fellow   all  round  " — is   the   verdict  of 
another  fellow-student.     Afterwards  he  became  a  tutor,  and 
had  for  a  colleague  the  late  Dr.  Moulton — in  itself  a  price- 
less school  for  character.     Mr.  Hartley  has  five  children — 
four  sons  and  a  daughter.      The  children  of  ministers  in 
official   positions   in   all  denominations  to-day  often    com- 
plain, and  not    without    rea.son,  that   they   see  so  little  of 
their  fathers;  and,  we  may  add,  sometimes  with  results  that 
have  passed  into  a  well-known  proverb  which  need  not  be 
repeated.      One  is,   therefore,  glad   to   hear  that  all   Mr. 
Hartley's  children  are  still  good  Methodists,  and  three  of 
his  sons  lay  preachers.     After  being  called  to  fill  a  variety 
of  secretarial  positions  that  take  a  thorough-bred  Wesleyan 
fully  to  understand  even  the  names  of,  Mr.  Hartley  went 
to   take   charge   of  the   great  Wesleyan    Foreign    Mission 
House  in  Bishopsgate  Street.     In  the  year  1898  he  paid 
an   extended    visit   to    India,    China,    and    Ceylon,    which 
is    commemorated    in    his   little    book    modestly    entitled 
"  Notes    on    a  Visit   to  Wesleyan    Missionary   Stations   in 
the  East." 

There  is  no  space  left  to  speak  of  Mr.  Hartley's  recent 
tour  to  the  stations  in  South  Africa,  except  to  .say  that  he 
went  out  to  aid  in  the  difficult  work  of  reorganisation  neces- 
sary after  the  ravages  of  the  war.  And  now,  it  is  time  to 
ask  what  manner  of  man  has  the  great  Wesleyan  connexion 
put  at  their  head  for  the  year.  One  thing  should  be  owned 
at  once,  and  frankly.  As  with  all  men,  the  Rev.  Marshall 
Hartley  "  boasts  two  soul-sides,"  as  Browning  put  it,  and 
the  man  as  seen  from  the  outside  differs  in  many  deep 
respects  from  the  man  his  intimate  friends  know  and 
admire.  True  Englishman  that  he  is,  he  wears  an  armour 
of  semi-reserve  "  to  face  the  world  with."  As  seen  from 
the  gallery  of  the  Clonference  chapel,  from  the  ministerial 
breakfast-tables  at  which  his  peremptory  letters  arrive,  or 
from  the  corrugated  iron  West  Africa  mission  shanty  where 
he  is  viewed  through  the  distorting  medium  of  a  cabled 
refusal  to  send  additional  help— Mr.  Hartley  is  liable  to  be 
judged  somewhat  unsympathetic  and  overbearing.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  his  true  character,  for  his  ministry  has 
been  most  fruitful  among  young  people,  with  whom  lack  of 
sympathy  and  overbear! ngness  would  surely  have  been  fatal. 
Indeed,  as  a  friend  and  colleague  says  with  charming 
alliteration,  "  he  is  genuinely  genial." 


All  who  know  the  heart  and  the  unobtrusive  acts  of  this 
busy  man  unite  in  saying  that  his  chief  enjoyment  in  life  is 
in  the  performance  of  little  kindnesses  that  creep  not  into 
the  press — fortunately.  Though  when  things  that  give  pain 
have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  duty,  he  does  them  without 
the  least  hesitation,  "the  day's  work"  being  with  him  the 
paramount  obligation  of  life.  He  is  absolutely  free  from 
"side,"  and  possesses  none  of  that  but  too  common  feeling 
among  official  and  senior  ministers,  that  age  and  office  put 
him  on  a  different  footing  from  other  people.  If  he  ever 
gives  the  impression  of  stand-offishness — arid  his  unbending, 
military  figure,  sharp  voice,  and  thin  smile,  not  to  say  his 
eye-glasses,  frequently  do — it  is  in  the  hurry  and  absorption 
of  business.  Another— and  dare  one  say  most  welcome  ? — 
characteristic  of  the  new  President  is  his  unique  impartiality 
and  innocence  of  all  that  is  implied  by  the  invidious  term 
"wire-pulling." 

In  sjjite  of  the  apparent  evidence  to  the  contrary  furnished 
by  his  white  hair,  Mr.  Hartley  has  that  precious  gift  of  not 
worrying.  We  all  tell  ourselves  that  it  is  no  use;  still  we  worry. 
With  him  what  is  of  no  use  is  impatiently  thrust  aside.  He 
dismisses  subjects  from  his  mind  with  the  adroitness  of  a 
conjuror,  as  soon  as  the  thing  is  done  which  recjuired  to  be 
done.  He  is  an  unrivalled  engineer-in-charge,  and  is  vastly 
more  interested  in  running  the  machine  of  Methodism  than 
in  constructing  it,  or  in  re-constructing  it.  It  may  be 
whispered  under  one's  breath  that  the  hours  in  Conference 
that  Mr.  Hartley  least  loves  are  those  which  are  squandered, 
as  he  would  say,  in  "full-dress"  debates.  What  he  loves 
with  his  whole  heart  is  a  Conference  picnic,  which  takes 
the  sentimentalist,  the  orator,  and  the  reformer  off  down 
the  river  to  strawberries  and  cream.  While  they  are  away, 
in  the  ventilated  Conference  chapel,  he  will  drive  through 
half  a  week's  business,  and  dispose  of  a  hundred  of  the 
most  vexed  questions  on  the  agenda.  The  white-faced 
horror  of  his  brethren  next  morning  when  the  casualty  lists 
of  beloved  slaughtered  notices  of  motion  are  read  out  is  to 
him  a  joy  not  to  be  measured  with  gold.  His  gift  of  piercing 
at  once  to  the  immediate  practical  point  at  issue  is  remark- 
able, not  to  say  at  times  exasperatingly  remarkable.  This 
gift  makes,  perhaps,  more  for  despatch  than  foresight,  so 
that,  as  becomes  a  Church,  maybe,  in  this  over-industrious 
age,  Methodism  has  a  business  man,  rather  than  a  states- 
man, as  its  chief  officer.  A  sentence  or  two  from  the 
President's  inaugural  address  are  worth  quot.Ttion.  He 
believed,  he  said,  that  "  tiic  spirituality  of  our  growing 
Church  will  be  in  exact  ratio  to  our  zeal  in  carrrying  the 
Bread  of  Life  to  the  nations  far  away."  Of  the  infamous 
new  Education  Act  he  said  :  "  It  is  an  Act  that  satisfies 
nobody;  no  one  in  this  Conference  can  rise  up  in  defence 
of  it.  It  cannot  be  approved,  it  must  h^  amended."  Again, 
true  to  the  traditional  Wesleyan  policy,  he  said :  "  We 
must  take  our  place  in  public,  social,  national  affairs,  but  I 
hope  the  Conference  will  strenuously  resist  any  attempt  to 
make  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  as  a  Church,  the 
ally  of  any  political  party."  In  conclusion  he  said:  "All 
Methodism  expects  this  Conference  to  give  a  lead,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  all  go  back  charged  with  high  force."  Surely 
the  new  President  was  right.  "'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves 
are  scant  " — all  of  us — not  cog-wheels,  levers,  cranks,  and 
clerks.  Methodism  does  look  to  its  President  for  a  lead  in 
the  highest  order  of  endeavours.  She,  like  all  Christian 
denominations  in  England  just  now,  is  far  more  in  need 
of  mysticism  than  notices  of  motion ;  far  more  in  need  of 
passion  and  enthusiasm.  All  the  Churches  will  join  to 
wish  the  Rev.  Marshall  Hartley  a  most  useful  and  happy 
year  of  office. 
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RKV.   JAMES   MACGREGOR,    D.U. 


The  Rev^  Dr»  MacGregor,  of  St*  Cuthbert's, 

Edinburgh 


ONE  Sunday  morning  Dean  Stanley,  while  on  his  way 
to  worship  in  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at  the 
west  end  of  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  observed  that  a 
great  human  stream,  passing  its  doors,  was  flowing  into 
a  neighbouring  building.  "  Where  are  all  these  people 
going?  "  he  asked  a  working  man.  "To  hear  MacGregor," 
he  was  told.  Dean  Stanley  decided  that  he  also  would 
"hear  MacGregor."  He  did  so,  and  was  so  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  preaching  of  the  minister  of  St  Cuthbert's, 
that  he  took  means  to  meet  him  next  day,  and  thus  a 
friendship  was  begun  which  ripened  in  subsequent  years, 
and  only  ended  with  the  Dean's  life. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  Dr.  MacGregor's  ministry  in 
St.  Cuthbert's  that  the  incident  happened  which  led  lo  this 
friendship  with  Dean  Stanley.  But  long  before  then  his 
reputation  as  a  preacher  had  been  firmly  established.  He 
was,  as  he  still  is,  one  of  the  "lions,"  not  only  of  the 
Scottish  capital,  but  of  the  Scottish  Church.  "  A.  K.  H.  B.," 
in  his  gossii)y,  discursive  volumes  on  "Twenty-five  Years  in 
St.  Andrews,"  alluding  to  a  visit  of  Dr.  MacGregor  to  St. 
Andrews  in  1868  (si.\  years  before  he  was  translated  to  St. 
Cuthbert's),  observes  that,  for  years  before,  his  popularity 
was  second  only  to  Principal  Caird's.  "MacGregor,"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "was  my  father's  colleague  and  successor 
in  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow.  Thence  he  was  translated 
to  Edinburgh.  ...  I  heard  his  closing  address  at  the 
General  Asseml)ly  of  May,  1891,  and  all  the  old  indescribable 
fire  and  charm  were  there.  The  passionate  orator  might 
have  been  five-andtwenty.  And  the  utmost  vehemence 
was  combined  with  perfect  grace.  In  short,  MacGregor  is 
a  born  orator.  You  have  to  listen  with  rapt  attention  to 
every  word  he  says.  He  is  equally  great,  too,  as  Guthrie 
was,  in  pulpit  and  on  platform."  There  are  two  Edinburgh 
preachers    whose   fame    draws    to   their    churches  visitors 


to  the  city.  Differing  in  many  ways — in  their  manner  of 
thought  as  well  as  pulpit  methods  and  "style"— Dr.  Mac- 
Gregor, of  St.  Cuthbert's,  and  Dr.  Whyte,  of  St.  George's 
United  Free  Church,  are  one  in  the  widespread  reputation 
they  possess.  Their  names  are  familiar  wherever  Presby- 
terians are  found.  And  even  outside  the  wide  circle  of 
Presbyterianism  their  rare  gifts  and  talents  are  recognised, 
and  command  admiration  and  respect. 

James  MacGregor  was  born  on  July  11,  1832,  on  the 
farm  of  Brownhill,  near  Scone,  of  which  his  father  was 
tenant.  Shortly  afterwards  his  father  added  Lord  Mansfield's 
farm  of  Spoutwells  to  that  of  Brownhill,  and  here,  amid  the 
most  lovely  surroundings,  the  early  years  of  the  future 
eminent  minister  were  spent.  In  the  first  sermon  which  he 
preached  before  the  late  Queen  Victoria  Dr.  MacGregor 
alluded  to  his  love  of  nature  and  the  influence  which  it 
exercised  upon  him.  Her  Majesty,  evidently  interested, 
afterwards  asked  him  where  he  was  born.  "  In  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  your  Majesty's  dominions,"  was  the 
answer.  "  And  where  may  that  be  ?  "  enquired  the  Queen, 
with  a  smile.  "  In  Perthshire,  please  your  Majesty."  To 
which  Her  Majesty  replied,  "  I  quite  agree  with  you." 
"All  my  life,"  Dr.  MacGregor  has  remarked  to  the  writer, 
"  I  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  God's  great  mercies  to  me 
that  my  childhood,  youth,  and  early  manhood  were  passed 
amid  beautiful  scenery."  When  the  minister  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert's speaks  of  the  view  from  the  farmhouse  of  Spoutwells 
he  waxes  enthusiastic.  In  front  lies  the  pretty  village  of 
Scone,  sleeping  amid  its  orchards.  Beneath  are  the  spires 
of  Perth,  and  in  the  distance  the  Ochil  Hills.  To  the  left 
is  the  Sidlaw  Range,  and  to  the  right  the  richly  wooded  and 
exquisitely  beautiful  valley  of  the  Tay,  with  the  glorious 
Grampians  beyond.  From  a  spot  only  a  little  distance  be- 
hind the  farmhouse  may  be  seen,  on  the  one  side  Dunsinane 
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vhere    Dr.  MacGregor's  infancy,  youth,  and  early   manhood  were   passed,  aTul 
father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 


Hill,  and  on  the  other 
Birnatn  Wood  —  names 
familiar  to  readers  of 
"  Macbeth."  To  the  im- 
pression which  his  own 
surroundings  in  infancy 
and  childhood  made  on 
his  mind  may  be  traced 
Dr.  MacGregor's  profound 
convictions  regarding  the 
effect  and  influence  of 
one's  youthful  surround- 
ings on  after-life. 

Educated  in  the  first 
place  at  the  parish  school 
of  Scone,  Dr.  MacGregor 
has  a  great  admiration  for 
the  system  of  parochial 
instruction,  and  paid  a  tribute  in  public  to  his  old  teacher, 
Mr.  William  Keay.  From  the  parish  school  of  Scone 
he  passed  to  Perth  Academy,  and  then,  in  the  autumn 
of  1847,  3t  the  age  of  fifteen,  entered  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  He  studied  at  that  university  for  eight 
years,  taking  a  good  place  in  many  of  the  classes,  and 
forming  friendships  which  proved  no  less  enduring  than 
valuable.  His  most  intimate  friend,  perhaps,  in  those 
student  days  was  Mr.  Burns,  who  rose  afterwards  to  eminence 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland — the  late  Dr.  Burns  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral.  While  a  student  l)r  MacGregor  was,  for  a  time, 
engaged  in  mission  work  in  the  Scouringburn  district  of 
Dundee,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  the  minister  of  St. 
David's  Parish  Church.  On  July  18,  1855,  he  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Perth,  and  immediately  after- 
wards became  assistant  to  his  friend  Mr.  Burns,  who  had 
become  minister  of  Newton-on-Ayr. 

From  the  time  he  was  able  to  form  an  intelligent 
desire  with  regard  to  his  path  in  life  it  had  been 
his  wish  to  become  a  minister.  His  entry  to  the 
ministry  was  in  no  ways  due  to  pressure  on  the  part 
of  parents  anxious  to  see  their  son  "  wag  his  pow  in  a 
pu'pit " — an  ambition  the  consequences  of  which  have 
in  some  cases  been  pitiful,  one  might  even  say  tragic. 
While,  however,  no  injudicious  influence  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  Dr.  MacGregor,  his  wishes  had  the  full 
concurrence  of  his  father  and  mother.  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor, senior,  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  dying  at  Spoutwells.  His  widow  continued  to 
live  there  tifl  1881,  when  she  went  to  reside  with  her 
distinguished  son  in  Edinburgh,  where  she  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty. 

Within  four  months  of  being  licensed  the  young 
probationer  became  minister  of  a  most  important 
charge.  The  High  Kirk  congregation  of  Paisley  had 
called  Mr.  Burns  to  be  their  minister,  but  he  had 
declined.  Thereupon  the  congregation  elected  his 
promising  young  assistant.  The  call  was  accepted, 
and  on  November  18,  1855,  Dr.  MacGregor,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three,  was  ordained  minister 
of  a  parish  with  14,000  inhabitants.  He  was  little 
more  than  a  beardless  boy  when  he  dispensed  his 
first  Communion,  but  long  years  afterwards,  in  a 
distant  land,  he  received  a  testimony  which  filled  his 
soul  with  joy.  When  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
in  1889,  a  lady  came  to  him  and  said,  "I  was  brought 
to  God  at  your  first  communion,  and  have  lived  with 
Him  ever  since."  "  Thank  you,  madam,"  was  the 
reply  of  the  senior  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's ;   "  it 
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was     worth     coming     to 
Auckland  to  liear  that." 

At  the  time  he  went 
to  Paisley  there  was  a 
friendly  rivalry  between 
the  congregations  of  the 
High  Kirk  and  the  Abbey 
Kirk.  "  Dae  ye  ken  what 
the  bell  o'  the  High  Kirk 
says  ? "  Dr.  MacGregor 
was  asked.  He  confessed 
he  did  not.  "  It  says, 
'  We're  a'  gaun  to  Heeven 
—  we're  a'  gaun  to 
Heeven.' "  The  minister 
of  the  High  Kirk  thought 
that  wasn't  a  bad  thing 
for  a  bell  to  say,  and 
he  told  his  informant  so.  "Ay,"  retorted  the  latter  drily, 
"but  dae  ye  kent  what  the  bell  o'  the  Abbey  Kirk  says?" 
"No,"  said  the  young  minister;  "what  does  it  say?" 
"  It  says,  '  I  doot  it — I  doot  it — I  doot  it.'" 

The  Church  of  Scotland  at  that  time  was  particularly 
well  represented  in  Paisley.  It  had  three  young  ministers, 
who  all  distinguished  themselves,  and  who  eventually  were 
called  to  the  Scottish  capital.  In  the  Abbey  Kirk  there  was 
Dr.  Cameron  Lees,  and  in  the  Middle  Kirk  the  late  Dr.  Alison 
(afterwards  of  Newington  Church,  Edinburgh).  These, 
with  Dr.  MacGregor  in  the  High  Kirk,  certainly  formed 
a  notable  trio.  .\11  were  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  and 
friendship. 

Seven  years  were  spent  in  Paisley — years  full  of  hard 
work,  but  work  attended  with  marked  success.  The  High 
Kirk,  sealed  for  i,Soo,  was  filled  by  a  devoted  congregation, 
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I)r.  MaiGregor  liked  the  people,  and  they  liked  him. 
Harassed  by  visitors,  he  sought  refuge  at  times  in  odd 
places.  When  Sunday's  work  was  pressing  "on  his 
mind,  his  favourite  retreat  was  an  apartment  in  the 
steeple  of  the  High  Kirk.  There  he  meditated  and 
wrote,  with  the  graves  of  the  dead  around  him,  some- 
times till  the  hell  struck  the  hour  of  midnight.  Those 
were  days  of  long  sermons,  and  Dr.  MacCIregor  usually 
preached  for  nearly  an  hour.  The  principal  sermon 
was  the  afternoon  one,  and  his  method  was  to  write 
it  out  twice  -first  a  .scroll,  and  then  a  clean  copy. 
Saturday  was  devoted  to  committing  it  to  memory. 
The  morning  lecture  was  carefully  studied,  but  was  not 
written  out,  and  was  preached  from  rough  notes.  I-'or 
several  years  Dr.  MacClregor  adhered  strictly  to  the 
rule  never  to  preach  from  paper  before  him.  He 
holds  that  adherence  to  this  rule  gives  to  the  preacher 
freedom  in  the  pulpit,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
which  he  can  never  have  if  his  eyes  are  glued  to  a 
manuscript.  Speaking  from  experience,  he  advises 
his  young  assistants  to  begin  their  ministry  by  care- 
fully preparing  and  writing  out  one  sermon  for  each 
Sunday  and  committing  it  to  memory,  the  other 
sermon  to  be  no  less  carefully  prepared,  but  to  be 
an  unwritten  one.  The  first,  he  is  convinced,  leads  to 
accuracy  in  thinking  and  in  writing,  the  second  to 
ease  and  facility  in  impromptu  speaking.  Another 
valuable  piece  of  advice  which  Dr.  MacGregor  gives 
his  assistants  may  be  worth  mentioning  here.  He 
tells  them  if  they  want  to  empty  their  churches,  to 
"  preach  themselves  '' ;  to  let  their  aim  be  to  show  their 
people  that  they  are  very  clever  fellows.  If,  on  the  other  eminently  successful  in  after-life  in  their'  charges  has  often 
hand,  they  want  to  fill  their  churches,  let  them,  he  says,  been  a  matter  of  comment.  And  they  would  probably  be 
forget  themselves  as  far  as  ever  they  can,  and  preach  Christ  the  first  to  acknowledge  how  much  they  owe  to  the  kindly 
as  the  only  Saviour  of  sinful  and  dying  men.     The  number      and  judicious  advice  they  received. 
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of    Dr.    MacGregor's    assistants    who    have    proved    pre- 
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The  year  in  wliich  he  began  his  ministry 


DR.   M.\C(;RF.f;OR  IN   1855 

His  parish  in  Pai-sfcy  contained  14.000  inhabitant- 


When  in  Constantinople  in  1861  Dr.  MacGregor  got  a 
telegram  offering  him  the  pastorate  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Glasgow.  He  came  home  meaning  to  take 
it,  but  the  feeling  in  his  own  congregation  against 
his  domg  so  was  so  strong  that  he  declined  it. 
However,  in  the  following  year  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  parish  of  Monimail,  in  I'ifeshire.  Leaving 
Paisley,  after  his  seven  years'  arduous  labours  there, 
he  had  the  gratification  of  being  able  to  say  from 
the  pulpit  that  during  those  seven  years  he  had 
never  known  a  thing  done  or  a  word  uttered  that 
had  caused  him  on  his  pillow  one  moment's  un- 
easiness. He  was  inducted  to  Monimail  on  August 
7,  1862,  and  the  retirement  proved  very  welcome  to 
one  who  was  jaded  by  the  toil  of  a  large  pastorate 
in  a  busy  town.  He  was  not  permitted  to  remain 
long  in  this  retirement,  for  the  Church  of  Scotland 
could  not  afford  to  allow  a  man  so  richly  gifted  to 
bury  himself  in  the  country.  But  the  nineteen 
months  he  spent  in  the  quiet  and  beautiful  parish  of 
Monimail  were  of  inestimable  benefit  to  him.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  he  quickly  won  the  love  of  his  people ; 
and  the  time  he  spent  with  them  was  a  very  happy 
one.  In  the  beginning  of  1864  he  received  a  press- 
ing invitation  from  the  Tron  Church  in  Glasgow. 
He  was  urged— it  might  indeed  be  said  implored— 
to  accept  this  invitation,  and  after  some  pressure 
he  did  so.  A  good  story  is  told  connected  with 
the  deputation  which  waited  on  him.  This  deputa- 
tion wanted  to  know  how  they  were  to  reach 
Monimail,  which  is  about  five  miles  from  Cupar, 
and    Dr.    MacGregor    arranged   with    one    of    his 
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CUTHBKRT'S   IN    EARLY  TIMES 


The  history  of  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  probably  goes  back  further  than  that  of  any 
other  ecclesiastical  institution  in  Scotland,  the  present  site  having  been  occupied  by  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  early  as  the  eighth  century. 
Little  is  known  of  St.  Cuthbert's  prior  to  the  Reformation,  but  a  detailed  record  exists 
of  all  its  ministers,  many  of  them  famous,  since  that  event.  (Jur  picture  gives  a  faint 
representation  of  the  church  as  it  was  in  pre- Reformation  times,  witli  the  Castle  rock 
and  the  Nor'  Loch  (the  latter  now  no  more)  in  the  foreground. 


Dr.  MacGiegor  always  thinks  of  Norman  Macleod  as 
the  best  platform  speaker  and  the  most  telling  preacher 
he  ever  heard. 

Much  might  be  said  of  Dr.  MacGregor's  life  in 
Glasgow,  but  space  forbids.  If  his  work  in  Paisley 
was  arduous,  in  Glasgow  it  was  still  more  so.  After 
about  four  years'  service  in  the  western  city,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Edinburgh.  There  are,  I  believe,  only  two 
Tron  Kirks  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  Dr.  MacGregor 
should  have  been  minister  of  both.  On  January  9, 
1868,  he  was  translated  to  the  Edinburgh  Tron. 
The  parish  is  small,  but  closely  packed,  and  here 
again  he  found  plenty  of  work.  Appalled  by  the 
squalid  misery  and  the  wickedness  which  he  saw  around 
him,  he  started  what  was  called  the  Tron  Parochial 
Visitation  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  re- 
gularly every  home  in  the  parish.  Speaking  of  the 
district,  Dr.  MacGregor  declared  (and  he  still  says 
the  same)  that  he  regarded  it  as  "one  of  the  blackest 
bits  of  God's  earth."  Before  then  two  men  had 
been  at  different  times  thrown  out  of  a  window  in 
Blackfriars'  Wynd,  one  being  killed  and  the  other  liaving 
his  limbs  broken.  Some  courage  was  needed  to  pay 
visits  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  and  the  committee  was 


members,  a  farmer,  to  drive  them.  The  farmer, 
when  he  learned  afterwards  that  he  had  been 
the  means,  unwittingly,  of  assisting  to  further 
the  object  of  those  who  took  away  his 
minister,  declared,  "  If  1  had  kent  the  business 
they  were  on,  I  wad  ha'e  coupit  them  in  the 
ditch." 

On  March  10,  1864,  Dr.  MacGregor  was  in- 
ducted as  the  colleague  and  successor  of  Dr.  Bo)d 
in  the  Tron  Church,  Glasgow.  The  rapidity  of  his 
success  there  was  extraordinary.  Large  numbers 
of  members  were  added  immediately,  and  the  old 
Tron  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  success  was 
a  striking  testimony  to  the  pulpit  gifts  of  the  new 
mini.ster.  At  the  first  soiree  held  after  he  went  to 
the  Tron  the  place  was  packed.  "  MacCiregor's 
Gathering,"  was  the  whi.spered  comment  of  the 
quick-witted  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  who  was  on 
the  platform.  The  great  Norman  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power.  He  was  very  friendly  to  Dr. 
MacGregor,    who    warmly  cherishes    his   memory. 


ST.  CUTHBKRT'S,  OR  -WEST  KIRK 

Showing  the  edifice  as  it  is  believed  to  have  appeared  in  1772,  when  it  w.a,s  condemned  and  ordered 

to  be  tlemoli.shed. 


AVENUE   LEADING  TO  ST.   t'UrHllERTS 

The  approach  to  the  church  is  made  through  the  celebrated  burying-ground,  where  are 
interred  many  distinguished  men — among  others,  Thomas  de  (Juincey 


composed  entirely  of  men.  The  late  Dr. 
Peel  Kitchie,  e.\-President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  was  secretary,  and 
among  those  who  visited  regularly  in  the 
parish  were  barkers,  doctors,  and  other 
professional  men.  After  the  Association 
for  Imjiroving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
was  started,  the  committee  was  merged  in 
that  organisation.  But  during  the  period 
of  its  separate  existence  it  did  splendid 
work. 

As  in  Glasgow,  so  in  Edinburgh, 
"  MacGregor  of  the  Tron  "  was  a  name 
to  conjure  with.  The  church  was 
crowded  with  worshi])iiers.  After  nearly 
six  years'  service  in  the  Tron  Dr.  Mac- 
Gregor was  translated  to  his  present 
church.  Inducted  on  November  30, 
1873,    he    has    now    been    nearly   thirty 
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THE   I.ATK  REV.  JOHN    PAUL,   D.D. 
The  predecessor  of  Dr.  MacGregor,  and  father  of  Sir  James  Balfour  Paul, 

yeans  in  that  charge.  He  succeeded  the  late 
Dr.  John  Paul,  father  of  Sir  James  Balfour 
Paul,  the  present  Lord  Lyon  King-of-Arms. 
His  colleague  then  (St.  Cuthbert's  is  a  col- 
legiate charge)  was  Dr.  James  Veitch,  and 
subsequently  Dr.  liarclay,  who  went  to  St. 
Paul's,  Montreal.  The  latter  was  succeeded 
on  September  5,  1883,  by  the  present  junior 
minister.  Dr.  Andrew  Wallace  Williamson, 
with  whom,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Dr. 
MacGregor  has  worked  with  the  greatest 
harmony. 

It  is  impossible  here,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
scarcely  n.^cessary,  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  importance  of  the  church  of  which  Dr. 
MatGregor  is  senior  minister,  or  the  vastness 
of  the  work  it  does.  The  congregation  ranks 
as  the  largest  in  Scotland.  'I'here  are  three 
ordained  ministers  on  its  staff,  and  three 
licenliates,  a  lady  doctor,  and  two  parish 
sisters,  and  it  has  an  ordained  minister  as  its 
missionary  in  India.  It  is  a  very  influential 
congregation,  but  it  has  also  in  its  membership 
a  large  mass  of  working  people.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  "mixed"  congregation.  It  carries  on 
several  large  mission  agencies,  and  has  been 
instrumental  in  planting  several  new  churches, 


.yon  King  of-.^rms 


the  latest  being  that  of  St.  Serfs,  at  Golden- 
acre.  For  many  years  excellent  work  was  done 
in  connection  with  its  Industrial  School — one 
of  the  first  started  in  Edinburgh.  That  school 
was  closed  alwut  two  years  ago,  but  the  pre- 
mises have  been  retained  for  meetings,  work 
societies,  etc.  The  general  superintendence 
of  the  immense  machinery  is  a  big  thing  of 
itself.  Dr.  MacGregor,  ever  generous  in  his 
recognition  of  the  work  of  others,  accords  to 
Dr.  Wallace  Williamson  the  credit  of  taking 
the  leading  part  in  this  work  of  or^janisation. 
On  Sunday  there  are,  including  the  ordinary 
services,  no  fewer  than  thirteen  gatherings  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  hardly  a  day  passes 
on  which  there  are  not  meetings.  From  the 
time  the  new  church  was  opened,  a  short  daily 
service  has  been  conducted  at  5  p.m. 

In  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  Dr.  Mac- 
Gregor took  a  profound  interest ;  indeed,  it  was 
very  largely  to  his  eflbrts  and  those  of  his 
colleague  that  the  erection  of  the  present  build- 
ing was  due.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
on  May  18,  1892,  by  the  then  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  (who  read 
a  kind  message  from  the  Queen  conveying  her 
congratulations),  and  the  new  church  was  de- 
dicated on  July  II,  1894.  The  cost  of  re- 
building, including  the  cost  of  the  rich  new 
organ,  splendid  pulpit,  Communion  table,  read- 
ing desk,  etc.,  stained  glass  windows,  a  fine 
"ring"  of  eight  bells,  and  the  erection  of 
church  halls,  was  about  _;^5o,ooo. 

Dr.  MacGregor  was  greatly  beloved  by  the 
late  Queen  Victoria.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  the  first  time  he  preached  before  Her 
Majesty.  That  was  on  June  4,  1871,  and 
subsequent  to  that  time  he  was  at  Balmoral 
almost  every  year.     In   1886  he  was  appointed 
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INTKRIOR   OF  OLD   ST.    CUTHBERTS  (DEMOLISHED    1893) 
Showing  double  K'i"*^rit;s  and  box-pews. 

a  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  The  last  time  he 
preached  before  Her  Majesty  was  on  November  4,  1900, 
and  his  text  was  in  Deuteronomy  xxviii.  i,  "If  thou  shalt 
hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  .  .  . 
the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high  above  all  nations 
of  the  earth."  It  was  the  last  sermon  to  which  the  Queen 
listened  on  Scottish  soil.  At  that  time  Her  Majesty  was 
in  great  distress  regarding  the  war  in  South  Africa.  She 
felt  keenly  the  loss  of  life,  and  Dr.  MacGregor  has  never 
hesitated,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  to  include  her 
among  the  war's  victims. 

Dr.  MacGregor  came  a  great  deal  into  contact  with 
Queen  Victoria,  and,  like  all  who  did  so,  held  her  in 
high  esteem,  alike  for  her  qualities  of  head  and  of  heart. 
"  She  was  a  dear  friend  to  me,"  he  told  the  writer, 
"  and  her  daughters 
have  also  been  most 
kind."  He  has  much 
to  say  of  her  thoughtful- 
ness  and  consideration 
for  others.  As  an  ex- 
ample, there  may  be 
mentioned  a  letterwhich 
she  wrote  him  when  he 
was  leaving  for  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Her 
Majesty  strongly  advised 
Dr.  MacGregor  to  take 
some  one  with  him  to 
help  him  in  his  work. 
The  advice  was  adopted, 
and  he  had  reason  to 
be  very  glad  of  it  after- 
wards. The  first  letter 
he  wroteon  New  Zealand 
soil  was  a  letter  to  Her 
Majesty  acknowledging 
her  kindness. 

The  Queen's  appre- 
ciation of  Dr.  Mac 
Gregor  was  well  known 


to  those  in  her  imme- 
diate circle.  One  day, 
when  driving  with  some 
friends  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dunbar,  he  came  to 
Broxmouth.  He  en- 
quired who  lived  there, 
and  was  informed  that 
it  was  the  Dowager- 
Duchess  of  Roxburgh. 
Being  acquainted  with 
her  Grace,  he  paid  her 
a  call,  although  it  was  in 
the  forenoon.  In  the 
drawing-room  were  two 
young  ladies,  and,  while 
waiting  for  the  Duchess, 
1  )r.  MacGregor  began 
to  talk  to  them.  He 
did  not  know  who  they 
were,  but  when  her 
( ;  race  appeared  she 
found  the  three  en- 
gaged in  conversation. 
The  Duchess  introduced 
Dr.  MacGregor  to  the 
ladies  as  "  a  great  friend  of  their  grandmother."  They 
were  the  daughters  of  the  Princess  Christian.  "  That," 
he  said  to  the  Duchess,  "is  the  greatest  compliment  which 
was  ever  paid  me." 

In  1 89 1  the  Church  of  Scotland  conferred  on  Dr. 
MacGregor  the  highest  honour  in  its  gift — that  of  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly.  But  he  has  never  taken  any 
prominent  part  in  what  may  be  termed  ecclesiastical  work. 
He  has  no  taste  for  such  work.  Commenting  on  his 
appointment  as  Moderator,  "A.  K.  H.  B."  said,  "He  did 
not  always  care  much  for  Church  Courts.  '  I  go  into 
the  Presbytery  a  humble  Christian  man,  and  I  come  out 
an  incarnate  devil,'  was  his  startling  statement  to  Principal 
Shairp.  The  Principal,"  adds  the  gossipy  recorder,  "ex- 
pressed his  great  delight  and  sympathy."     Dr.  MacGregor, 
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although  he  cannot  remember  having  made  the  statement 
with  whicli  he  is  creditetl,  has  confessed  tiiat  it  is  quite 
possible  he  may  have. 

While  Church  Courts  have  had  no  attractions  for  Dr. 
MacGregor,  and  the  role  of  ecclesiastic  no  charm,  there  is 
one  branch  of  work  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  into  which  he  has  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul — 
that  of  Church  Defence.  The  Church  has  had  no  more 
devoted  son,  and  no  defender  more  strenuous  or  more 
powerful  than  the  eloquent  senior  minister  of  .St.  Cuthbert's. 
There  are  many  stories  of  the  influence  exercised  by  his 
magnetic  oratory.  "  It  was  Dr.  AfacGregor,"  the  writer  has 
been  told,  "  who,  more  than  any  man,  broke  down  the  last 
Scottish  Disestablish- 
ment campaign."  Dr. 
Boyd,  in  his  book  al- 
ready referred  to,  gives 
an  interesting  and 
vivid  description  of 
the  effect  of  Dr. 
MacGregor's  oratory. 
Describing  a  Church 
Defence  meeting  held 
on  November  17,  1885, 
at  which  Dr.  Mac- 
Gregor spoke  for  an 
hour  amid  frantic  en- 
thusiasm, "A.K.H.B." 
tells  how  "  the  thun- 
derous applause  stop- 
ped the  speaker  for 
five  minutes  at  least. 
It  rose  again  and 
again,  MacGregor 

meanwhile  standing 
with  blazing  eyes  and 
outstretched  hand." 
The  picture  is  a 
typical  one. 

In  1870,  while  he 
was  minister  of  the 
Edinburgh  Tron 
Church,  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  be- 
stowed on  the  dis- 
tinguished preacher 
the  degree  of  D.D. 
Three  years  later  he 
was  appointed  to  a 
chaplaincy  in  Rome. 
In  1877  he  became 
Chaplain  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Aca- 
demy. The  same  year  saw  him  appointed  chaplain  to  the 
Midlothian  Volunteer  Artillery,  and  he  has  been  awarded 
the  Long  Service  medal.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  holds  the  same  position  from 
the  King  that  he  so  long  held  from  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 
having,  in  1901,  been  appointed  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Chaplain.s-in-Ordinary  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  MacGregor  has  been  a  great  traveller.  His 
first  trip  was  in  1857,  when,  along  with  his  friend  the 
Rev.  George  McCorkindale,  of  Gourock,  who  afterwards 
lost  his  life  on  the  Alps,  he  visited  Marseilles,  Naples, 
Rome,  Civita  Vecchia,  Pisa,  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice, 
Trieste,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Bruges,  Ostend,  and  London. 
Leaving  Paisley  on  January  12,  he  was  back  in  that  town  on 
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February  18.  Railways  were  less  common  in  those  days, 
and  as  most  of  the  Italian  as  well  as  .some  of  the  other 
travel  was  by  diligence,  the  travellers,  although  they  greatly 
enjoyed  their  trip,  had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it.  Mr. 
McCorkindale's  death,  thirteen  years  later,  is  associated 
with  the  biggest  disaster  which  ever  took  place  on  the 
Alps.  An  enthusiastic  and  experienced  mountaineer,  he, 
in  the  autumn  of  1870,  got  together  a  party  of  eleven 
for  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  terrible  storm  overtook 
them.  It  la.sted  three  days,  and  every  member  of  the 
party  perished.  Mr.  McCorkindale  was  found  with  the 
Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  clasped  in  his 
dead   hand.     His   funeral   sermon    was    preached    by  Dr. 

Mac(iregor  in  Gou- 
rock Church  to  a 
congregation  which 
has  been  described  as 
"  bathed  in  tears." 

In  1 86 1  Dr.  Mac- 
Gregor visited  Egypt, 
Horeb,  Palestine, 
Constantinople,  and 
Greece.  Since  then 
he  has  travelled  in 
Flurope,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand. 
He  has  seen  every 
capital  in  Europe  with 
one  exception- — Berlin. 
Twice  he  has  been  in 
Tangier  and  once  in 
Cape  Town.  He  spent 
three  months  in  Rome 
on  one  occasion,  and 
six  months  in  Spain  on 
another.  Altogetherhe 
has  been  five  different 
times  in  Spain.  He 
likes  that  country ; 
and  when  speaking  of 
Granada,  "  beloved 
Granada,"  notwith- 
standing his  wealth  of 
diction,  he  can  scarcely 
find  words  to  express 
his  fervid  admiration. 
"It  is  my  solid  and 
long-continued  con- 
viction," he  told  the 
writer,  "that  nowhere 
on  God's  fair  earth  is 
there  a  fairer  spot, 
even  supposing  there  was  no  Alhambra  Palace  at  all." 
For  him  the  little  pension  of  Don  Manuel  Carmona, 
within  the  Alhambra  walls,  is,  to  use  a  somewhat  hack- 
neyed phrase,  "a  home  from  home,"  and  the  way  in 
which  he  talks  of  Don  Manuel  is  typical  of  the  grateful 
manner  in  which  he  recognises  honesty  and  kindness. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  Dr.  MacGregor's  visit 
to  Canada  without  special  mention.  While  at  Lambeth 
in  May,  1881,  on  a  visit  to  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, he  received  a  telegram  from  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
(now  the  Duke  of  Argyll),  who  was  at  that  time  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  asking  him  if  he  would  accompany  the 
Marquis  on  the  visit  he  was  about  to  pay  to  the  North- 
West  Piovinces.     Dr.  MacGregor  consented,  and  became 
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a  member  of  the  expedition,  to  which  may  be  credited 
the  first  opening  of  the  North-West.  Lord  Lome  was 
accompanied  not  only  by  a  suite  of  officers,  but  by  a 
small  army  of  mounted  police,  etc.  One  of  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  was  to  meet  the  Indian  tribes,  such  as 
the  Sioux  and  the  Blackfeet,  in  great  gatherings  called 
"  Pow-woys,"  and  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  chiefs  such 
complaints  as  they  might  have  to  make.  There  were 
days  in  which  the  expedition  encountered  no  human 
being — not  even  a  red  man ;  but  Dr.  MacGregor,  with 
an  eye  which  he  disclaims  to  have  been  prophetic,  and 
insists  to  have  been  simply  the  eye  of  common  sense, 
foresaw  that  those  vast,  trackless  provinces  would  yet 
become  the  home  of  millions  of  the  British  race.  At 
that  lime  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had  only  got  some 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  and  the  expedition 


historic  expedition.  In  his  time  the  Doctor  has  written 
many  letters  to  the  Scotsman,  describing  his  travels  and 
the  places  he  has  visited,  and  these  have  been  read  with 
interest  by  many  thousands.  In  them  Dr.  MacGregor 
displays  his  keen  and  accurate  observation  and  his  power 
of  graphic  description.  But  he  is  not,  and  has  never  been, 
a  maker  of  books.  He  has  no  ambition  that  way.  "I  have 
plenty  of  work  of  my  own  to  do,"  he  is  wont  to  say,  "  and 
there  are  plenty  of  men  to  write."  To  all  suggestions  that 
he  should  publish  a  volume  of  his  sermons  he  is  deaf;  to 
pressure  he  is  adamant.  "Sermons  are  written  to  be 
preached,  not  to  be  published,"  is  the  dictum  of  the  senior 
minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's. 

Of  Dr.  MacGregor  as  a  preacher  it  is  difficult  to  write. 
Pie  is,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Boyd,  "a  born  orator." 
Possessed  of  a  resonant  voice  of  great  power  and  compass. 


I 
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really  started  from  the  end  of  the  line.  While  there 
Dr.  MacGregor  asked  to  be  allowed  to  lay  a  sleeper,  which 
he  did.  Other  members  of  Lord  Lome's  suite  followed 
his  example,  and  Van  Home,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
railway,  thereupon  stated  that  he  would  call  the  stations 
between  Portage-laprairie  and  Brandon  by  the  names  of 
members  of  the  suite.  This  was  done,  stations  being 
named  MacGregor,  De  Winton,  Austin,  Percival,  Bagot, 
etc.  "MacGregor"  is  now  a  flourishing  town,  and  is  rapidly 
growing.  It  has  a  newspaper  and  a  church,  the  latter  being, 
very  appropriately,  named  St.  Cuthbert's.  A  request  was 
made  for  a  i)ortrail  of  Dr.  Macgrogor  to  hang  in  the  church, 
and  a  photograph  of  the  senior  minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
Edinburgh,  adorns  that  little  church  of  St.  Cuthbert's  in 
the  Far  \Vest  of  Manioba. 

The  letters  which  Dr.  MacGregor  wrote  to  the  Scotsman 
and  the  Cmiront  form  a   most  interesting  account  of  the 


a  voice  which  can  fill  a  huge  church  as  a  very  whirlwind 
.  and  which  can  yet  be  subdued  to  tones  of  melting  tender- 
ness. Dr.  MacCiregor  has  the  gift  of  being  able  to  rouse  an 
audience  to  the  heights  of  the  most  passionate  enthusiasm 
or  to  melt  it  to  tears.  Indeed,  he  possesses  the  emotional 
gift  in  a  superlative  degree.  Yet  his  sermons  are  not 
merely  appeals  to  the  passions  and  the  emotions.  A  typical 
Scot  in  many  ways,  he  has  much  of  the  hard,  logical  temper 
of  his  race.  Argument  is  piled  on  argument.  Behind  all 
is  the  absolute  personal  conviction  which  carries  assurance 
to  others.  To  his  strong  convictions  may  be  traced  much 
of  Dr.  MacGregor's  power.  He  never  speaks  with  bated 
breath,  or  in  wavering  tones  of  doubt.  When  he  closes  his 
sermon,  it  is  with  the  air  of  one  who  declares,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord."  Yet  no  one  will  ever  think  of  associating  Dr. 
MacGregor  with  intolerance.  He  is  too  large-hearted  for 
that.     Devout  and  Evangelical,   it   has  been   said  of  him 
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that  he  combines  the  unspoiled  faith  of 
a  child  with  the  resolution  and  purpose- 
ful energy  of  a  man.  It  is  touching 
and  impressive  to  listen  to  the  great 
preacher  who  can  move  crowded  throngs 
when  he  humbly  speaks  in  private  of 
his  [jersonal  faith.  "All  through,  from 
the  beginning,"  he  told  the  writer,  "  I 
have  tried  to  be  true  to  my  colours — 
preaching  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
The  rock  of  my  faith  is  the  eternal 
sonship  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  All  flows  from  that.  Religion 
without  that  is  a  pithless,  marrowless 
concern.  On  that  I  rest  my  own  eternal 
hopes ;  on  the  work  done  for  me  ;  on 
Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  men  ;  the 
love  of  God  in  sending  His  Son,  in 
giving  Him  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  the  world ;  the  love  of  Christ  in 
executing  His  Father's  loving  purpose; 
and  the  love  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  applying  the  benefits  which 
Christ  secured  for  us." 

Dr.  MacC.regor,  while  a  staunch 
Churchman,  does  not  confine  his  sym- 
pathies to  his  own  communion,  and  his 
admirers  are  to  be  found  in  all  Churches 
and  denominations — one  might  almost 
add  in  all  lands.  He  is  a  Scotsman 
of  whom  Scotsmen  are  proud,  and  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  deep  and  wide 
regret  that  for  a  considerable  time  past 
his  health  should  have  been  in  a  pre- 
carious  state.       As    I    write    he   is    very 


far  from  well.  His  most  recent  illnes.s 
has  shaken  him  sadly.  But  the  brave 
heart  rises  above  liodily  weakness.  The 
old  fire  is  there  still,  the  old  undaunted 
spirit,  the  passionate  enthusiasms.  The 
mind  and  the  intellect  are  as  strong  and 
as  keen  as  ever. 

'I'hat  the  gifted  and  famous  senior 
minister  of  St.  Cuthbert's  may  have  years 
of  usefulness  before  him  is  the  earnest 
prayer  of  thousands. 

A.  Ireland  Rokkrtson. 


John  Wkslkv  .and  St.  Cuthbert's.— 
One  Sunday  morning  in  May,  1764,  John 
Wesley,  who  was  then  paying  one  of  bis 
numerous  visits  to  Edinburgh,  attended  a 
Comniuiiion  .Service  in  the  West  Kirk,  and 
has  left  in  his  Journal  a  delightfully  graphic 
account  of  the  occasion.  The  founder  of 
Methodism  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  favourably  iniprested  with  the  .Scottish 
mode  of  administering  the  Communion,  as 
he  cone  hides  his  minute  description  of  the 
service  at  St.  Culhljert's  by  remarking : 
"How  much  more  simple,  as  well  as  more 
solemn,  is  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England?"  Lady  Maxwell  of  Pollok,  one 
of  Wesley's  strongest  Scottish  supporters, 
and  a  member  of  the  Weslcyan  Society  in 
P-dinburgh  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life, 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  member  of  St. 
Cuthbert's,  and  a  communicant  to  the  close 
of  her  life. 
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The  Blindness  of  Madge  Tyndall 


BY  SILAS  K.  HOCKING 


CHAPTER  XIX 
The    New    Home 


Some  say,  that  over  'gainst  that  season  conies 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  Iiirth  is  celel)rale. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long, 
And  then,   they  say — no  spirit  walks  abroad  ; — 
The  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike ; ' 
No  fairy  tales,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm  ; 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

Shakespeare. 

IV^  R.  TYNDALL  returned  to  Bexiiioiith  the  ne.xt  day  a 
•^"^  sadder  though  a  wiser  man.  For  one  short  week  he  had 
lived  in  paradise,  and  then,  like  Adam  of  ancient  history,  he 
found  himself  suddenly  thrust  out,  and  the  door  shut  and  bohed 
against  him.  He  was  very  silent  during  the  journey  home,  and 
inwardly  resented  Madge's  cheerfulness.  It  was  hard  to  take 
up  the  hopeless  burden  of  toil  and  poverty  which  he  thought  he 
had  left  Ijehind  for  ever,  and  begin  again,  even  lower  down  than 
where  he  had  left  off;  hard  to  tell  Jack  that  he  could  not  go 
to  Cambridge  ;  to  tell  the  younger  children  that  they  could  not 
have  all  the  nice  things  he  had  promised  them  ;  to  tell  his 
parishioners  that  he  had  been  deceived  ;  to  tell  himself  that  he 
had  played  the  fool.  He  felt  teri'ibly  humiliated  and  almost 
heartbroken. 

Frank  and  Fred  returned  to  Be.xmouth  a  few  days  later,  the 
former  to  find  that  half  the  town  turned  out  to  meet  him  and  to 
give  him  welcome  home  again.  Jacob  Wherry,  in  the  mean- 
while, had  left  the  place,  glad  to  escape  with  so  light  a 
punishment  ;  while  Dan'l  Udy,  Colet,  and  Blight  had  com- 
pletely veered  round,  and  declared  that  they  had  always  been 
"  amazin'  fond  of  the  Doctor." 

Frank  settled  down  with  his  old  housekeeper,  and  began  to 
make  preparations  a  second  time  for  his  marriage.  The  Curate 
felt  too  humbled  to  raise  any  objection.  If  Madge  liked  to 
throw  herself  away  on  a  poverty-stricken  doctor  who  had  yet 
his  way  to  make  in  the  world,  that  was  her  look-out.  He 
would  never  attempt  to  influence  her  again.  The  Bexmouth 
people  were  considerably  surprised  that  Frank  made  no  effort 
to  win  back  his  old  practice  ;  and  what  was  more,  did  not  even 
attempt  to  collect  the  amounts  that  were  owing  to  him. 

He  spent  most  of  his  time  with  Madge,  and  the  second 
courtship  was  sweeter  than  the  first.  They  agreed  to  wait 
until  the  anniversary  of  what  should  have  been  their  wedding- 
day,  and  surely  no  two  young  people  ever  filled  up  their  time 
more  pleasantly.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  they  were  out  together 
on  the  cliffs,  over  the  bieezy  hills,  or  by  the  roaring  sea. 

At  length  the  wedding-day  arrived,  and  ten  minutes  before 
the  time  Frank  and  Fred  were  standing  side  by  side  before  the 
altar  rails.  How  strange  it  seemed  to  Fred  !  The  church  was 
full  of  people  as  before  ;  the  old  Rector  was  waiting  in  the 
vestry  ;  and  on  the  stroke  of  eleven  Madge,  blushing  and 
beautiful,  walked  up  the  aisle,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm. 
But  there  was  no  hitch  this  time,  no  confusion.  The  service 
proceeded  in  breathless  silence,  the  "  I  wills  '  were  spoken  so 
that  all  could  hear,  the  prayers  were  offered,  the  benediction 
pronounced  ;  and  then  the  happy  bride  and  bridegroom  kissed 
each  other  before  all  the  company,  at  which  the  bells  began  to 
ring,  and  the  people  in  the  churchyard  shouted  till  they  could 
be  heard  a  mile  away. 

The  Curate  was  considerably  puzzled  when  he  learned  that 
the  happy  couple  were  going  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  the 
Riviera  and  Italy.  He  could  not  tell  how  the  Doctor  could 
afford  it.  He  had  earned  nothing  for  a  year,  that  was  abso- 
lutely certain.  He  hoped  that  the  young  people  were  not 
going  into  debt  at  the  beginning  of  their  married  life.  With 
wise  discretion,  however,  he  said  nothing.  His  late  experience 
had  taught  him  many  things.  Things  were  not  always  what 
they  seemed.  The  rich  John  Sleeman  was  a  bankrupt.  A 
spark  had  set  the  train  on  fire.  Companies  he  had  promoted 
collapsed  like  houses  of  cards,  banks  of  \\  hich  he  was  chairman 
suspended  payment.  Fraud  and  corruption  were  discovered  on 
all  hands,  and  for  a  fortnight  a  commercial  panic  prevailed. 


A  week  after  Sleeman  so  unceremoniously  left  the  house  in 
Baker  -Street  he  found  himself  in  gaol,  and  three  months  later 
he  was  employed  in  Her  Majesty's  service  on  Dartmoor. 

Mr.  Tyndall  felt,  therefore,  that  it  behoved  him  to  be  silent ; 
the  poor  Doctor  might  be  better  off  than  he  seemed. 

The  six  weeks  Frank  and  his  wife  spent  abroad  were  like 
a  dream  to  Madge.  After  a  fortnight  in  Nice  they  went  on  to 
Genoa,  then  to  Florence,  then  to  Venice,  then  to  Milan,  then 
over  the  St.  Gothard  to  Lucerne,  and  finally  to  Paris  and  home. 
The  only  thing  that  troubled  Madge  was  the  expense,  and  that 
did  not  trouble  her  very  much,  for  Frank  kept  assuring  her  it 
was  all  right. 

But  the  home-coining  was  the  greatest  surprise  of  all.  It  was 
a  brilliant  December  noon  when  they  reached  Reedley  Station, 
and  when  Madge  saw  the  crowd  of  people  that  was  waiting 
outside  to  give  them  welcome,  she  grew  pale  almost  to  the  lips. 

"  Oh  1  Frank,"  she  said,  "  what  does  it  mean  .'  Do  all 
these  people  know  you?" 

"  Oh  yes,  they  know  me,"  he  said,  as  he  led  her  through  the 
hurrahing  crowd.  "  Don't  be  frightened,  darling  ;  we  shall 
soon  be  home  now." 

"  But  this  is  not  your  carriage  ? "  she  questioned,  when  a 
handsomely  dressed  footman  threw  open  the  door. 

"  Why  not,  Madge  ?"  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "Why  shouldn't 
we  have  a  carriage  as  well  as  other  folks  ? " 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  poor,  till — till " 

"  I  was  poor,  darling,  till  I  won  you  ;  but  now  I  am  rich  indeed." 

And  then  the  carriage  rolled  away  amid  the  hurrahs  of 
the  crowd,  and  soon  after  entered  the  lodge  gates,  and  the 
great  park  stretched  away  on  every  hand.  At  length  the  Hall 
looined  into  sight  ;  but  Madge  was  too  astonished  to  speak. 

She  crossed  the  broad  portal  like  one  in  a  dream,  and 
followed  the  servants  to  her  room,  not  at  all  certain  that  she 
was  awake. 

A  big  fire  was  burning  in  the  grate,  which  filled  the  room 
with  a  grateful  warmth.  A  thick  pile  carpet  lay  upon  the  floor. 
Choice  pictures  hung  upon  the  walls.  The  furniture  seemed  to 
her  a  triumph  of  art  and  skill  ;  the  curtains  were  beautiful 
beyond  anything  she  had  ever  seen  before  ;  while  the  view 
from  the  window  seemed  like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 

Frank  joined  her  a  few  minutes  later. 

"  Oh  1  Frank,"  she  exclaimed,  going  to  meet  him,  "tell 
me  what  it  all  means." 

So  he  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  sitting  by  her  side,  told  her  the 
one  secret  he  had  kept  from  her  so  long. 

At  first  she  cried,  then  she  laughed  ;  then,  like  a  w-ondering, 
happy  child,  she  ran  all  over  the  big  mansion,  taking  stock  of 
everything,  and  finding  new  beauties  at  every  turn. 

"  You  must  keep  the  secret  from  your  father  till  Christinas," 
Frank  said  to  her  as  she  clung  to  his  arm.  "For  once  he 
shall  have  a  pleasant  surprise  ;  he  has  had  some  painful  ones 
lately.  It  is  time  he  had  a  change.  We'll  have  them  all  over, 
children  and  all.  And  meanwhile,  Madge,  you  shall  have  the 
task  of  furnishing  the  rectory  of  Lindley  Major.  I  intend  to 
present  him  with  the  living  when  he  comes." 

"You?"  she  cjuestioned,  looking  eagerly  into  his  eyes. 

"Yes  ;  didn't  I  tell  you  ?    What  a  memory  I  have  I  " 

"  Oh,  Frank  !  "  And  she  began  to  cry  again  ;  but  they  were 
happy  tears  that  fell  upon  her  checks. 

Ten  days  were  not  long  in  which  to  furnish  the  rectory  ;  but 
Madge  managed  it  somehow,  and  managed  it  to  her  satisfaction. 
Such  a  labour  of  love  she  had  never  undertaken  before,  and 
when  she  had  finished,  she  thought  the  place  looked  lovely. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  quite  dark  when  the  Curate  and 
his  family  reached  Reedley  Station.  They  had  travelled  third- 
class,  and  were  hungry  and  cold.  Frank  met  them,  and  took 
charge  of  their  luggage,  and,  packing  them  into  two  cabs,  they 
drove  away. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  shall  dreadfully  inconvenience  you,"  said 
M  rs.  Tyndall  ;  "  we  are  so  many  of  us." 

"  Oh  !  I  think  we  shall  find  room,"  Frank  said  cheerfully. 
"  And  Madge  will  be  delighted  to  have  you  all." 
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quite     well  ? ' 


Tyndall 


"  She     is 
questioned. 

"  Never  Iietter,"  Frank  replied. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it."     And  the  Curate 
sijjhed. 

"  You   seem   to   live   a  long   way   out 
the  village,"  Mrs.  Tyndall  remarked 
at  length. 

"About  two  miles 
soon  be  there  now." 

At  length  the  open 
door     was      reaclieil, 
and     the    work     of 
unloading   the    cabs 
began.      It  was 
too     dark     to 
tSee   anything 
;learly  ;     but 
Ijnce  the  thresh- 
ald  was  crossed. 
the     C  u  r  a  t ( 
Itood     still      in 
)lank  amaze 
lent.      The 
[lofty  ceiling,  the 
rich  carving, 
he  costly  rugs, 
^the  huge  chim- 
ney   with    its 
blazing    logs, 
(he  liveried  ser- 
vants, the  air  of 
wealth   and    re- 
finement, struck 
liim  dumb. 

The    n  e  .\  t 
moment  a  door 
was  flung  open, 
and     Madge,     beauti- 
fully attired,  ran  across 
the  hall  and  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck. 

"  Madge !"  he  said,  with 
a  little  gasp,  "is — is  this  your 
home?" 

"Yes,  father.  Isn't  it 
nice  ? "  And  she  began  to 
help  him  off  with  his  over- 
coat, just  as  she  used  to  do. 


'  WHAT   A   I'RETTY   PLACE  ! 


HE    SAID.        "WHAT   IS    THB    -NAME    OF    IT?"        "  LtNDLEY    MAJOR,"    FRANK 
ANSWERED    INDIFFERENTLY 


Then  her  mother  appeared  upon*, 
the  scene,  the  last  to  cross  the  threshold. 

"  Good  gracious,  Scott  '. "  she  exclaimed,  staring  round  her 
with  a  bewildered  air,  "  we've  got  to  the  wrong  place." 

"No,  you  haven't,  mother,"  said  Madge,  darting  up  to  her 
and  kissing  her. 

"  But  surely  you  don't  live  in  a  grand  place  like  this  ? " 

Madge  laughed.  "  It  doesn't  seem  a  bit  grand  when  you 
get  used  to  it,"  she  said. 

Then  Mrs.  Tyndall  began  to  hug  and  kiss  Madge  in  a  way 
most  unusual  with  her,  and  to  cry  and  laugh  in  the  same 
breath. 

Hut  the  children  had  to  be  welcomed  yet,  and  Madge  darted 
from  one  to  the  other,  her  eyes  brimming  over  with  delight. 
Then  they  were  shown  to  their  different  rooms,  in  which  cheerful 
fires  were  blazing,  and  before  which  they  quickly  thawed  their 
almost  frozen  fingers. 

Jack,  a  strapping  lad  of  seventeen,  seemed  the  least  surprised 
of  all.  Outwardly  he  took  everything  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  made  no  remark.  Hut  overtaking  his  father  on  the  stairs 
when  they  went  down  to  dinner,  he  e.\clainied,  "There,  father, 
this  is  what  I  call  scrumptious  !  I  always  told  you  Madge 
would  turn  up  trumps'" 

"  I  do  not  understand  it  at  all,"  said  the  Curate  seriously. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  blind." 

"  You  ? "  said  Jack.  "  I  always  thought  it  was  Madge  who 
was  the  blind  one." 

To  tell  the  story  of  that  Christmas  Eve  would  be  a  difficult 
task.    To  the  guests  it  was  full  of  delightful  surprises.     Mrs. 


Tyndall  esconced  herself  in  a  deep  easy-chair,  and  felt  so 
delightfully  happy  that  she  was  almost  afraid  to  talk.  The 
children  forgot  their  weariness  in  a  glorious  Christmas-tree  that 
was  provided.  The  Curate  found  his  way  into  the  library, 
and  nearly  cried  at  sight  of  so  many  books.  Jack,  after  sundry 
voyages  of  exploration  on  his  own  account,  challenged  Frank 
to  a  game  of  billiards,  and  got  badly  beaten.  Madge  seemed 
everywhere,  and  was  so  blissfully  happy  in  ministering  to  the 
others  that  she  forgot  herself  completely. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  they  retired  to  rest,  and 
then  only  the  younger  ones  could  get  any  sleep.  The  others 
were  too  excited.  The  Curate  lay  awake  till  far  into  the 
morning.  His  thoughts  were  both  pleasant  and  painful. 
How  strangely  things  had  happened  !  How  cruelly  he  had 
misjudged  his  son-in-law  !  How  stubbornly  unjust  he  had 
been  to  his  child  ! 

When  he  awoke  next  moining,  the  sound  of  Christmas  bells 
fell  faintly  on  his  ears.  A  cheerful  fire  was  already  burning  in 
the  grate.  The  wintry  sun  was  struggling  through  the  half- 
closed  blinds,  and  in  his  heart  was  a  delicious  feeling  of  peace 
and  content. 

When  he  looked  at  his  watch  he  found  it  was  nine  o'clock. 
'  Dear  me  I  I  have  overslept  myself,"  he  said,  springing  out. 
of  bed.  Peeping  into  his  wife's  room,  he  found,  it  was  empty. 
'  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  this  isn't  like  me — and  Christmas, 
morning,  too." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  met  Frank  and  Jack  in  the  hall,  the 
latter  with  rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

"  Frank  and  I  have  had  such  a  glorious  gallop,"  he  said, 
"We've  been   round  to  his  tenants,   wishing   them  a  merry 
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Christmas,  and  giving  them  something  to  make  merry 
with." 

The  Curate's  eyes  filled.  His  treatment  of  Frank  in  the  past 
touched  him  painfully. 

After  lunch  the  carriage  was  got  out,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tyndall,  Frank  and  Madge,  went  out  for  a  drive.  Lindley 
Major  was  reached  at  length,  a  quaint  and  picturesque  place 
that  caught  the  Curate's  fancy  in  a  moment. 

"  What  a  pretty  place  I  "  he  said.     "  What  is  the  name  of  it  ?" 

"  I.indley  Major,"  Frank  answered  indifferently. 

The  Curate  gave  a  little  gasp  and  was  silent,  a  thousand 
thoughts  chasing  each  other  through  his  mind. 

Before  the  rectory  gate  the  carriage  stopped,  and  Frank 
and  Madge  got  out. 

"  We  are  going  to  make  a  call,  father,"  Madge  explained. 
"You  had  better  come  with  us." 

"As  you  will,"  the  Curate  said,  with  a  littb  sigh. 

"What  a  lovely  old  place  !"  he  said  to  his  Vvi.''e,  as  they 
passed  through  the  gate.    And  he  sighed  again. 

On  the  doorstep  Madge  further  explained.  "  It  has  been 
refurnished  for  the  new  rector.  He  hasn't  taken  up  his 
residence  yet  ;  but  the  maids  will  show  us  through.  I  always 
feel  curious  to  see  new  things,  you  know." 

"  I'm  not  at  all  curious  myself,"  the  Curate  said,  thinking  of 
his  own  shabby  little  home.     "  I  think  I  will  remain  outside." 

"  I  shan't  let  you,"  said  Madge,  taking  his  arm.  And  a  few 
minutes  later  they  were  walking  through  the  spacious  and 
beautifully  furnished  rooms. 

THK 


The  Curate  was  very  silent,  and  not  a  little  sad.  The 
contrast  brought  forcibly  back  to  him  his  own  poverty. 

"Do  you  like  it,  father?"  Madge  asked  at  length,  with  a 
little  tremble  in  her  voice. 

"It  is  very  beautiful,"  he  said,  in  low  tones- "very  beauti- 
ful !  "    And  he  sighed  again. 

"  And  do  you  think  you  could  be  content  to  live  here  ?  "  she 
questioned,  her  eyes  filling. 

"  Content  ?  "  he  questioned  wonderingly. 

"Yes.  It  has  been  furnished  for  you,  if  you  will  have  it. 
The  living,  you  know,  is  in  Frank's  gift." 

And  then,  somehow,  father  and  daughter  cried  together, 
while  Mrs.  Tyndall  dropped  into  a  chair  and  began  to  fan 
herself. 

Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Tyndall  insisted  on  going  tlirough  all 
the  rooms  again,  and  his  wife  told  Madge  afterwards  that  he 
shed  tears  in  every  one  of  them. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  they  got  back  to  Recdlcy  Hall, 
and  dinner  was  ready  to  be  served.  They  found  the  children 
boisterously  happy,  while  Jack  was  beaming  all  over  with 
excitement.  He  had  had  another  gallop  round  the  park  with 
a  groom,  and  could  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Such  Christmas  cheer  as  greeted  them  in  the  dining-room 
they  had  never  seen  before.  The  Curate  seemed  to  grow 
suddenly  young  again,  and  when  he  led  the  household  in 
prayer  that  night  he  needed  no  prayer-book  to  instruct  his  lips. 
The  words  welled  up  almost  too  fist  for  utterance  from  a  heart 
brimful  of  gratitude  and  hope. 
END 


The    Beatitudes 

BY  THE  REV.  F.  B.  MEYER,  B.A. 

Afii/  He  opened  His  mouth  and  /ai/i;/i/  //win.  —  Matt.  v.  2. 


IT  was  after  a  lone,  dark  watch  throtigliout  the  midnight 
hours,  with  the  stars  in  dazzling  beauty  bejevvelling  the 
eastern  sky  above  Him  and  the  quiet  lake  beneath,  with 
the  kiss  of  the  night  breeze  upon  His  face,  that  Jesus 
Christ  came,  worn  with  the  vigil,  but  serene  through  fellow- 
ship with  God,  to  open  His  mouth  to  the  waiting  group. 
Imagine  that  scene  in  the  early  dawn.  The  light  has  now 
stolen  upon  the  sky  and  the  dimpling  waters  of  the  lake. 
'Ihe  bees  are  humming  amid  the  clover,  the  dew  is  hardly 
oir  the  sward,  the  murmur  of  the  wakening  cities  around 
the  lake  is  stealing  upon  the  quiet  air,  and  He  comes  to 
meet  the  group  of  His  disciples  who  had  spent  the  night, 
prob:ii)ly,  stretched  upon  the  grass,  wrapped  in  their 
mantles,  asleep.  They  had  never  seen  His  face  look  so 
fair.  The  lustre  of  it  must  have  reminded  them  of  the 
beauty  of  the  face  of  Moses  when  he  came  down  after  forty 
days  with  God.  And  then,  with  the  majesty  of  a  king.  He 
sumiTioned  now  one  and  now  another  from  the  group  to 
come  closer  to  Him,  that  they  might  be  the  foundation- 
stones  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  As  they  grouped  themselves 
around  Him,  you  would  have  thought  that  these  twelve 
looked  like  strange,  unlikely,  and  inglorious  men — simple 
peasants  and  fishermen  ;  young  men,  with  the  exception 
of  Peter,  but  with  nothing  remarkable  about  them,  nothing 
lo  indicate  that  the.se  were  to  be  the  heralds  of  a  new  era 
and  the  foundation-stones  of  a  new  city.  But  as  they 
gathered  in  the  inner  circle  around  Him,  with  their 
wondering  brethren  on  the  outer  skirt,  He  opened  His 
mouth  and  blessed  them,  and  from  the  stores  of  His  Own 
deep  soul,  out  of  the  laboratory  of  His  Own  inner  life,  out 
of  the  researches  which  He  had  made  for  thirty  years  upon 
the  hills  of  Nazareth,  and  what  He  had  got  from  lonely 
fellowshi|)  with  (jod,  He  opened  out  these  eight  Beatitudes. 
I  want   to  show  you  what  blessedness,  my  friends,  is 


within  the  reach  of  every  life.  I  am  ([uite  sure  that  it  has 
been  the  standing  wonder  of  mankind  that  the  Beatitudes  of 
Christ  are  so  exactly  inverse  to  the  circumstances  of  human 
life.  The  beatitudes  of  the  world  are  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  outward  circumstances  and  positions  of  men.  Blessed 
is  the  millionaire,  blessed  is  the  man  with  a  luxurious  home, 
blessed  is  the  man  who  has  plenty  of  servants  to  wait  his 
bidding,  blessed  is  the  man  with  prestige,  and  genius,  and 
eloquence,  and  the  power  to  please.  But  the  remarkable 
thing  is  that  Jesus  Christ  passes  these  by,  and  it  seems  as 
though  the  blessedness  of  Heaven,  like  the  reflected 
shadows  in  a  lake,  are  in  the  direct  inverse  proportion, 
the  inverse  ratio,  to  the  outward  ciicumstances  of  human 
lot.  If  I  should  have  in  this  congregation  men  of  great 
wealth  or  comminding  power  who  have  made  themselves 
a  name  and  a  i)lace  in  the  world,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
shall  enter  the  blessedness  of  which  I  speak.  It  is  open  to 
them,  but  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's 
eye  than  for  them  to  enter  it.  But  if  I  should  be  speaking 
to-day  to  simple,  humble  folk,  to  young  men  whose  life  is 
solitary  and  lonely,  to  young  girls  who  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  hearts'  affections,  to  little  children  and 
child-like  people,  it  is  to  these  that  I  want  to  unfold 
and  open  the  great  blessedness  which  is  within  their  reach, 
and  which  Jesus  Christ  gathers  up  in  one  comprehensive 
expression — the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Now,  you  will  notice  that  in  this  octave  the  first  of  the, 
octave  and  the  last  note  in  the  octave  answer  to  each  otheii 
— the  first,  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and  the  last,  "  Blessed  are  the 
persecuted,  for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  the 
blessedness  being  a  spiral  staircase  in  which  you  come  back 
to  the  same  standpoint,  only  higher  up.  Whilst  those  who 
are  just  beginning  the  religious  life  have  the  Kingdom  of 
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Heaven,  the  soldiers  who  have  fought  the  good  fight  and  who 
have  home  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  can  get  nothing  more. 
The  persecuted,  those  who  have  come  through  the  fight 
nobly,  have  the  same  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  but  they  come 
to  it  higher  up,  they  come  to  their  position  with  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  its  worth  and  value.  And  so,  in  this 
Church  to-day,  some  simi)le  soul  who  is  poor  in  spirit,  who 
has  only  just  begun  to  feel  his  need,  is  sitting  with  us  at 
God's  feast,  inside  the  Kingdom ;  but  any  soul  here,  any 
missionary  who  has  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  service 
in  a  foreign  land,  any  man  who  has  stood  for  God  against 
an  unholy  world,  any  one  who  bears  upon  him  the  scars 
and  bruises,  that  soul  sits  down  at  the  same  feast  in  the 
same  Kingdom,  but  with  a  deeper,  richer,  maturer  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  Kingdom  is.  If  you  ask  me  what  that 
Kingdom  is  that  begins  and  closes  this  beatific  group,  I 
answer.  It  is  summed  up  by  the  six  items  between  "  their's 
is  the  Kingdom."  That  may  mean,  ay  when  Jesus  spoke 
of  the  little  children,  "  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom" — that  is, 
they  are  the  subjects  of  the  Kingdom,  they  are  included 
and  numbered  in  the  census  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  it  is 
much,  beloved,  to  be  included  in  the  Kingdom  of  our  King. 
Jesus,  King  most  wonderful,  who  has  taken  us  beneath 
Thine  empire  1  But  this  word  "  theirs  "  not  only  means 
that  they  constituted  the  Kingdom,  but  that  they  possessed 
the  honours  and  wealth  and  emoluments  of  the  King;  and  I 
would  to  God  that  every  one  of  us  today  could  enter  into 
our  position  and  possess  our  possession.  This  Kingdom  is 
not  of  outward  state  and  power.  Its  riches  cannot  be 
handled  or  counted  by  human  fingers.  Its  rewards  are 
inner,  not  outward.  They  are  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the 
estate.  What  are  these  ?  Comfort,  the  earth,  being  filled, 
the  obtaining  of  mercy,  the  seeing  of  God,  the  being 
recognised  as  His  saints.  Each  of  us  may  have  each  of 
these  to-day.  Out  of  your  dissatisfaction  you  have  come 
into  this  church  ;  but  with  satisfaction  you  shall  pass  out 
and  back.  People  who  look  at  your  face  will  wonder  at 
the  supernatural  light  and  beauty  that  shall  shine  there 
always. 

(i)  Comfort.  As  you  lift  up  that  face  of  yours,  wet 
with  tears,  you  shall  feel  a  gentle  hand  upon  it  wiping  the 
tears  away,  and  a  kiss  from  lips  that  are  full  of  myrrh  and 
the  scent  of  aloes  and  cassia,  and  thou  shalt  know,  sorrowful 
one,  that  thy  King,  a  Man  of  Sorrows  and  therefore 
acquainted  with  grief,  is  using  His  knowledge  of  grief  to 
comfort  thee. 

(2)  The   earth.     To   inherit   the   earth.      Yes,    He  in- 
herited the  earth.     There  was  not  a  flower  that  did  not 
waft  its  fragrance  to  Him  ;  there  was  not  a  star  that  shone 
in  the  night-sky  that  did  not  guide  Him  to  His  Father's 
breast ;  there  was  not  a  single  wavelet  that  murmured  at 
His  feet,  or  that  curled  itself  in  foam  upon  the  crest  of  the 
billow,  that  did  not  smile  to  greet  him  ;  not  a  wind  that 
blew  across  the  world,  laden  with  fragrance,  that  did  not  fan 
His  face  as  its  Lord.     The  very  wood   yielded  Him  the 
Cross  when  He  wanted  to  die,  and  the  very  iron  was  glad 
to  be  the  nail  to  fix  His  hands  to  the  crosspiece.     All  the 
earth  was  at  His  disposal ;  and  when  a  man,  and  when  you 
to-day,    enter   into   the    Kingdom   of    Heaven   as  a   little 
child- 
Heaven  above  is  softer  blue. 
Earth   around  is  sweeter  green, 
Something  shines  in  every  hue 
Chrislless  eyes  have  never  seen, 
Birds  with  gladder  songs  o'erflow. 
Flowers  with  brighter  beauty  shine. 
While  Jesus  whispers  to  the  soul 
That  it  is  His  as  He  is  thine. 


Yes,  you  may  be  like  Jesus,  who  was  without  an  acre, 
without  six  feet  of  ground  in  which  to  be  buried ;  and  yet 
all  the  world  may  be  yours,  and  you  may  inherit  its  best. 

(3)  Filled  with  righteousness.  When  a  thing  is  full,  you 
can  put  nothing  more  in.  It  is  possible,  young  men,  not 
merely  to  be  kept  from  sin  which  you  want  to  do,  but  not 
to  want  to  do  it.  Who  tells  the  child  fresh  from  the  father's 
breakfast-table  not  to  pick  up  the  crust  and  eat  it  which  the 
beggar  has  thrown  in  the  street  ?  The  child  docs  not  want 
it.  It  is  possible  for  you,  with  all  your  strong,  wild  blood 
in  you,  to  be  so  filled  and  satisfied  with  the  best  that  you 
may  not  want  it,  that  you  may  turn  from  it. 

(4)  Mercy.  That  you  may  be  sure  of  God's  mercy,  and 
that  you  may  walk  also  amongst  men  and  women,  and, 
though  you  know  that  you  make  mistakes,  you  will  see  the 
gleam  of  pity  and  compassion  in  their  eye,  and  you  will  be 
quite  sure  that  your  name  is  not  being  tossed  backwards 
and  forwards  with  rebuke,  but  that  you  are  receiving  mercy. 

(5)  And  deeper  and  still  better,  yours  shall  be  the 
vision  of  God.  Often  in  wrapt  and  happy  fellowship  you 
will  stop  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  streets  of 
London  and  look  up  and  .see  Him.  "  God,  I  see  Thee 
through  the  murky  cloud."  Often  in  )our  own  quiet 
chamber  your  face  will  become  as  the  face  of  an  angel 
as  you  see  Him.  You  will  learn  also  to  tee  God  in 
children's  faces,  to  see  God  in  untoward  incidents,  to  see 
God  in  what  men  call  adverse  providences,  to  see  God  in 
nature  and  in  men  and  women  and  children,  to  see  the 
good  in  everybody,  to  see  the  good  which  is  present  around 
in  your  environment,  to  be  always  seeing  God. 

(6)  You  will  walk  through  this  world  calling  yourself 
the  chief  of  sinners  and  the  least  of  saints,  but  acknowledged 
by  all  who  see  you  pass  ;  and  they  will  say  the  one  to  the 
other,  "  That  is  a  good  man ;  if  ever  there  was  one,  he 
or  she  is  a  child  of  God." 

These  are  included  in  the  Kingdom  :  comfort,  the  earth, 
satisfaction,  mercy,  the  vision  of  God,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  you  are  good.  When  you  have  these,  what  is 
the  deepest  of  them  ?  It  is  Christ  Himself.  As  Rutherford 
says,  God  has  broken  for  His  children  one  fair  loaf,  which 
is  Jesus.  God  spreads  the  table  of  this  Church  to  day  with 
a  clean  linen  cloth,  and  on  that  clean  linen  cloth  of  purity 
He  puts,  upon  a  wooden  platter,  the  wooden  platter  of  the 
Cross,  the  one  fair  loaf,  made  of  the  corn  that  fell  to 
the  ground  to  die,  and  was  ground  in  the  millstones  of 
Calvary,  and  has  been  made  fair,  white  bread  for  the  sons 
of  men.  And  as,  one  by  one,  you  little  children,  men  and 
women  of  the  child-heart,  stooping  low,  enter  in  through 
the  gate  into  the  Kingdom,  you  will  find  waiting  for  you, 
spread,  that  fair  loaf,  which  is  Jesus.  To  have  Him  is  to 
be  comforted ;  to  have  Him  is  to  see  God  ;  to  have  Him 
is  to  be  filled ;  to  have  Him  is  to  be  at  peace.  O  come, 
ye — come,  ye  children  of  men.  Why  do  ye  scatter  the 
blessedness  sent  from  above?  The  world  cannot  give  it 
to  you  upon  its  golden  platter — never.  But  if  you  are 
quiet  and  humble  and  gentle  and  pure,  and  want  to  be 
good,  and  come  here  to-day,  you  will  have  Jesus,  broken 
by  the  hand  of  the  Father,  to  eat,  and  of  Him  to  drink, 
and  that  is  blessedness. 

But  now,  just  turn  to  the  other  side  for  a  moment. 
What  is  the  character  that  has  this  blessedness  ?  It  is 
our  character  described  in  eight  characteristics.  If  you 
have  got  the  character,  it  will  unfold  stage  by  stage.  I  want 
you  to  look  at  yourself.  Some  of  you  have  passed  through 
the  earlier  stages.  You  will  never  lose  what  you  have  got, 
but  these  unfold  a  new  manifestation,  and  endless  mani- 
festations are  left  as  you  pass  on  in  your  progress  to  others, 
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so  that  they  are  all  present  in  germs  and  in  embryo  in  each  of 
us  who  is  regenerate,  yet  the  development  of  them  is  suc- 
cessive. In  which  stage  are  you  to-day,  my  friends  ?  The 
first  stage  in  this  character  is  poverty  of  spirit — "  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit."  Please  note  that  the  first  three  of 
the  Beatitudes  step  down  and,  so  to  speak,  culminate, 
albeit  it  is  a  descent — culminate  in  aspiration.  Then  you 
have  three  which  are  the  fulfilment  of  aspiration,  and 
culminate  in  persecution.  The  first  four  Beatitudes  are 
rather  passive  and  the  next  four  positive.  The  first  three 
culminate  in  aspiration,  and  the  three  active  ones  culminate 
in  persecution.  The  one  is  the  greeting  between  the  spirit 
and  God,  and  the  other  is  the  greeting  between  the  spirit  and 
man — the  men  of  the  world,  poor  in  spirit ;  the  mourners, 
a  step  lower ;  and  the  meek,  a  step  lower ;  and  then 
aspiration,  like  the  steeple  of  a  church,  which  arises  from 
the  deepest  foundations.  For  instance,  in  this  church,  if 
the  foundations  are  stronger  in  one  part  than  another,  they 
are  strongest  under  the  great  tower.  To  some  of  you  who 
do  not  aspire  in  hunger  and  thirst,  that  phase  will  come. 
But  have  you  passed  through  these  three  ? 

(i)  Poor  in  spirit.  Not  poor  ;  there  is  not  much  blessed- 
ness in  being  poor.  The  man  who  has  lost  his  property,  the 
man  who  has  lost  his  health,  the  man  who  is  bereaved  of  his 
love,  may  be  as  proud  as  pride  can  make  him.  No ;  you 
must  be  poor  in  spirit.  This  is  when  you  accept  your 
poverty,  when  you  accept  your  affliction,  when  you  accept 
the  bereavement  of  your  loving  heart  and  yield  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  allow  God  to  do  away  with  your  self-reliance, 
your  pride,  your  independence,  and  breathe  the  spirit  of 
humility  into  you.     "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit." 

(2)  Then,  a  step  lower  than  that,  is  that  you  mourn,  that 
you  not  simply  know  you  are  a  beggar,  but  come  back  to  the 
Father,  and  weep  on  His  neck  and  say,  "  Father,  I  have 
sinned."  Some  of  you  are  trying  to  feel  the  mourning,  to 
feel  grief  before  you  have  been  broken.  The  first  Beati- 
tude is  not  "Blessed  are  those  that  mourn."  The  blessed 
are  those  that  are  poor  in  spirit,  and  if  you  once  have  been 
thoroughly  humbled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  then  the  next  phase 
is  of  mourning. 

(3)  But  lower  than  that  is  meekness.  When  a  man 
knows  how  sinful  he  is,  when  he  lies  broken  before  God, 
when  he  feels  that  he  must  accept  anything  that  God  sends, 
everything  is  too  good,  and  when  he  looks  upon  his  fellow- 
men  with  their  offences,  their  unkindness,  and  their  wrong, 
and  he  says  to  himself,  "  Say  what  you  like ;  you  cannot 
say  anything  too  bad  of  me  :  if  you  only  knew  what  I 
really  am  before  God  and  before  myself,  you  would  say 
harder  things  than  you  do";  then  a  man  has  got  down 
to  meekness.  When  he  has  got  there,  the  tower  begins  to 
arise,  and  he  begins  to  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness- 
The  aspiration  to  be  good  is  sometimes  inaudible,  some- 
times spoken  amidst  sobs,  sometimes  spoken  amid  a  good 
deal  of  inconsistency  ;  and  the  men  who  have  seen  him  lose 
his  temper  go  home  and  say,  "I  thought  he  was  a  Christian; 


but  see  how  he  flamed  up ! "  And  the  man  in  his  closet 
before  God  is  saying,  "  My  God,  make  me  good."  There 
is  the  aspiration.     You  can  only  get  it  by  going  down  to  it. 

Mark  when  a  man  has  got  to  that,  and  he  hungers  and 
thirsts  to  be  good,  then  God  answers  him  in  three  respects 
in  the  active  side  of  character. 

(i)  He  makes  him  merciful — that  is,  to  people  who  have 
ofi'ended  against  him,  and  those  who  are  suppliant  of  his  help. 
It  is  the  first  answer.  You  would  have  thought  God  would 
have  given  such  a  man  who  aspired  a  vision  of  Himself,  and 
that  the  Beatitude  first  ought  to  be,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  No  ;  the  first  Beatitude 
in  the  active  group  is  our  relation  to  our  fellow-men.  Do 
you  take  that  in  ?  The  first  fulfilment  of  your  aspiration  is 
to  make  you  merciful  to  others.  A  good  many  of  you  are 
wanting  the  vision  of  God,  and  cannot  understand  why  you 
do  not  get  it.  It  is  because  you  have  tried  to  skip  one  of 
God's  steps,  and  you  cannot  get  the  vision  of  God  until  you 
have  learned  the  life  of  mercy.  (2)  When  a  man  has  been 
merciful  to  others,  to  those  who  have  sinned,  helping  them 
to  make  their  apology,  going  more  than  half  way  to  meet 
them,  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  return,  then  one  day — 
the  next  day,  perhaps,  or  a  week  after — he  is  going  along 
an  ordinary  track,  a  common  path,  and  he  sees  a  great 
sight,  and  the  bush  burns  with  fire,  and  the  voice  of  God 
says,  "  Moses,  Moses."  (3)  And  the  third  answer  to  his 
prayer  is  that  he  is  a  peacemaker.  He  first  was  merciful ; 
then  he  saw  God ;  then  God  said  to  him  in  that  vision,  "I 
am  reconciling  the  world  to  Myself."  And  the  man  says, 
"  May  I  help  Thee  ?  "  And  God  says,  "Yes ;  go  and  make 
peace."  And  a  mother  brings  her  little  boy  to  Jesus ;  and 
a  big  brother  who  sleeps  in  the  same  room  with  his  boy 
brother,  on  some  evening  when  the  gas  is  out  before  they 
go  to  sleep,  he  brings  his  brother  to  Jesus ;  and  a  girl  with 
her  six  little  children  around  her  in  the  Sunday  school 
brings  them  to  Jesus  ;  and  a  visitor  brings  sick  folk  to 
Jesus.  Step  by  step  the  man  who  has  seen  God  helps 
Him  to  reconcile  the  world  to  Himself.  Then  the  world 
does  not  like  it ;  it  does  not  want  to  be  reconciled.  It 
splutters,  gets  cross,  hates,  reviles,  persecutes,  says  all 
manner  of  evil  falsely,  crucifies.  But  the  soul  goes  on. 
It  is  so  blessed,  it  is  so  happy  in  God,  it  hardly  thinks 
about  it.  It  is  so  absorbed  in  God  that  it  forgets  the  din 
and  brunt.  It  goes  on,  like  the  blood  does,  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  body ;  and  you  and  I  are  just  the  life-blood 
of  the  world,  healing  it,  and  we  wake  up  to  find  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  has  come  to  us.  We  had  it  forty 
years  ago,  but  it  is  fresh  to-day,  like  the  morning.  Will 
you  let  that  Kingdom  in  ?  Will  you  let  the  Spirit  of  God 
bring  the  life  of  God  into  your  soul  ?  Will  you  say, 
"  God,  live  in  me,  live  in  my  heart,  from  now  and  ever- 
more ;  live  in  my  heart,  breaking  down,  making  me  nothing, 
and  then  do  Thou  come.  Alpha  and  Omega,  ihe  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  the  first  and  the  last.  Lord  God,  who 
was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come  "  ? 


Advice  to  a  Young  Preacher.— One  thing  you  must 
shake  oft— and  that  is  your  cliaiju  I  mean  "  the  paper."  I 
wished  all  the  time  that  you  had  swept  it  clown  into  the  Elders' 
pew.  Perhaps  you  don't  read  commonly— so  far  well ;  but  you 
should  read  never.  You  will  find  one  among  a  thousand  who 
can  read  so  well  that  it  does  not  mar  the  eflect  of  the  matter- 
not  more.  To  talk  of  the  popular  objection  to  "  the  paper  "  as 
being  a  groundless  prejudice  is  all  stuff;  it  is  founded  deep  in 
the  feelings  of  our  nature.  It,  I  may  say,  universally  produces 
more  or  less  of  monoton> — so  much  of  it  as  to  act  like  mesmerism 


on  the  audience.  To  keep  an  audience  wide  awake,  their 
attention  active  and  on  the  stretch  (without  which  how  are 
they  to  get  good?),  all  the  natural  varieties  of  tone  and  action 
are  necessary — qualifications  incompatible  with  the  practice  of 
reading. — Dr.  Guthrie.  , 

Some  families  observe  the  birthdays  of  each  of  their  members      | 
by  grand  dinners  or  grand  tea  feasts.   ...  If  birthdays  are  to 
be  observed  at  all,  a  religious  use  is  the  best  that  can  be  made 
of  them  ;  to  use  them  as  a  height  from  which  solemnly  to  look 
back  on  the  past,  and  forward  to  the  future. 
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The    Countess   of  Huntingdon's  Churches   and 

Colleges 


COUNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON 


THERE  prevails  throughout  Christendom  to-day  a  great 
amount  of  ignorance  as  to  the  origin,  history,  and 
present  position  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion. 

The  question 
is  often  asked, 
"What  do 
you  mean  by 
the  Countess 
of  H  u  n- 
t  i  n  g  d  o  n's 
Church?"  A 
visitor  a  t- 
tending  her 
church  at 
Ely  naturally 
asks,  "What 
is  the  differ- 
ence between 
this  and  a 
purely  Con- 
gregational 
church?" 
while  a  visi- 
tor attending  service  in  Spa  Fields  Church,  London, 
naturally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  Low  Church 
of  England ;  consequently  we 
are  asked  to  define — ^and  give 
reasons  for  — ■  the  name.  All 
•classesof  Christians  are  familiar 
with  the  names  of  John  Wesley 
and  George  Whitefield.  The 
mere  utterance  of  their  names 
at  some  great  united  Evange- 
lical gatherings  creates  a  mighty 
stir  of  spiritual  enthusiasm,  and 
it  penetrates  into  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  "  Nonconformist 
conscience."  But  it  is  seldom 
one  hears  the  name  of  the  great 
•Countess  even  from  the  pulpits 
of  her  own  churches,  and  yet  history  proves  that  she  was 
one  of  the  central  figures  in  the  religious  awakening  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  although  she  did  not  actually 
preach,  it  may  be  .said  that  she  supplied  a  great  deal  of 
fuel  for  the  burning  enthusiasm  and  passionate  appeals 
of  Whitefield,  and  without  her  co-operation  and  influence 
•even  Whitefield  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work 
which  he  did. 

Selina,  afterwards  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  was  born 
August  24,  1707,  at  a  time  when  English  morals  were  at 
their  lowest  ebb ;  when  the  Church,  whose  influence  seemed 
predominant  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  had  dwindled 
into  moral,  spiritual,  and  political  insignificance ;  when  the 
■clergy  were  branded  as  "  the  most  lifeless  class  in  Europe  " ; 
when  the  extremes  of  society  revolted  against  the  Churches 
and  religion,  and  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  statesmen 
laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  religion.  It  was  then,  when 
the  spiritual  state  of  England  was  enveloped  in  a  dark  and 
gloomy  despair,  that  the  Countess  came  like  some  "  Queen 
Esther  sent  by  God  into  the  kingdom  to  .save  Israel,"  to 
play  her  part  in  bringing  about  one  of  the  most  noted 
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religious  revivals  ever  chronicled  in  the  annals  of  history. 
Her  long  and  useful  life  of  eighty-four  years  extended  over 
almost  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  said  that, 
when  only  nine  years  of  age,  she  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  funeral  of  a  child  about  her  own  age.  She  became 
a  devoted  student  of  the  Bible,  and  her  religious  convictions 
were  so  deep  that  she  came  into  possession  of  absolute 
certainty  about  a  future  life. 

For  the  origin  of  her  churches  we  must  go  back  to  her 
own  home.  It  was  the  church  in  her  household  to  begin 
with.  She  placed  her  own  drawing-room  at  the  disposal 
of  men  willing  to  preach  the  pure  Gospel.  It  was  in  this 
room  that  Whitefield  preached  to  the  nobility  and  to  some 
members  of  the  Royal  household.  His  pre.iching  was  such 
as  England  had  never  heard  before,  theatrical,  extravagant, 
often  commonplace;  but  hushing  all  criticism  by  its  intense 
reality,  its  earnestness  of  belief,  its  deep,  tremulous  sympathy 
with  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  mankind.  He  had  no  desire 
to  become  the  founder  and  leader  of  a  "  new  sect,"  for  he 
wished  to  be  free  and  untrammelled  to  preach  wherever 
he  was  invited.  He  •ATOte  to  Lady  Huntingdon  after  his 
appointment  as  her  chaplain:  "A  leader  is  wanting;  this 
honour  hath  been  put  upon  your  ladyship  by  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church."  She  replied  not  with  words,  but  by 
deeds.     It  should  be  noted  that  neither  the  Countess  nor 

Whitefield  had  any  idea  of 
seceding  from  the  Established 
Church.  They  protested  not 
against  the  State  Church,  but 
against  the  inactivity  of  its 
clergy.  Religion  had  become 
largely  a  matter  of  outward 
form,  and  the  clergy  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  Gospel.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  she  had  buildings 
erected;  in  other  parts  build- 
ings were  rented,  and  it  was 
her  wish  that  their  pulpits  should 
be  supplied  by  those  clergy  who 
were  in  sympathy  with  her  work.  It  was  only  when  the 
Church  of  England,  supported  by  the  Courts,  refused  to 
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recognise  her 
chapels  as  true 
branches  of  the  Es- 
tabHshment  under 
ecclesiastical 
authority  that  she, 
in  self-defence,  was 
compelled  to  con- 
stitute her  churches 
into  a  distinct  con- 
nexion ;  so  that  the 
severe  hostility  ex- 
hibited by  many 
leaders  of  the 
Church  forced  her 
to  add  one  more  to 
the  number  of  Non- 
conformist  com- 
munities. The  result 
was  that  several 
important  free 
churches  came  into 

existence,  such  as  Spa  Fields,  London  ;  Tunbridge  Wells ; 

North  Street,  Brighton  ;  Vineyards,  Bath,  etc.     The  buildmg 

afterwards  called  Northampton  Chapel,  and   subsequently 

Spa  Fields  Chapel,  was  erected  in  1770, 

its  shape    being   an    imitation   of  the 

Pantheon,  perfectly  circular,  with  large 

area  for  promenade  and  two   tiers  of 

galleries.     At  first  it  was  a  noted  place 

of  amusement,  afterwards  a  depot  for 

the  sale  of  carriages.     Both  enterprises 

were  unsuccessful.     The  attention    of 

the    Countess   was   drawn    to  it   as  a 

suitable  building  to  carry  out  the  object 

of  her  life.     The  building  was  secured 

and  filled  with  worshippers,  and  when 

resorting   to  the  rights  granted  under 

the  Toleration   Act  she   said,  "  I   am 

compelled  to   turn   the  finest  congre- 
gation,  not  only  in   England,   but   in 

any  part  of  the  world,  into  a  dissenting 

chapel."     It  was  in  Spa  Fields  Chapel  that  the  first  annual 

sermon   of  the   London  Missionary  Society  was  preached 

by    Dr.    Haweis,    the    Countess's    chaplain.      The    house 

adjoining  Spa  Fields 
Chapel  became  her 
residence  for  many 
years.  For  more 
than  a  hundred 
years  this  church 
stood  as  a  centre 
of  light  and  counsel. 
Amongitsadherents 
were  found  such 
names  as  James 
Oldham  Oldham, 
F.  \V.  Willcocks, 
J. P.,  and  others. 
The  present  Spi 
Fields  Church  was 
erected  in  1886  at 
a  cost  of  _;^i6,ooo. 

'l"o  the  origin  of 
the  church  at  North 

REV.  w.  H.  c.  PALMER  (Tlnbridge  Wells)    Street,  Brighton, 
Elected  President  in  J901  there    is     attached 
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peculiar  interest. 
In  1757  the 
Countess  went  to 
Brighton  for  the 
benefit  of  her  son, 
who  died  there. 
In  T760  a  chapel 
was  built  at  the 
back  of  her  house 
in  North  Street. 
Towards  the  cost 
of  building  it  she 
sold  her  jewels, 
which  realised  the 
sum  of  j^ioo. 
North  Street  has 
been  favoured  with 
an  unbroken  suc- 
cession of  noted 
ministers,  among 
them  being  the 
names   of  Joseph 

Sortain,  J.  B.  Figgis,  etc.,  and  not  the  ^east  in  the  succession' 

is  the   present  minister,  the  Rev.    Ernest   Dowsett,  whose 

powerful  ministry    most   adequately    maintains   the   sacred 

traditions  of  the  church,  and  who  has- 

recently   been   described   as   "  another- 

rising  young  minister  at  Brighton." 

Coming  to  the  present  position  of 
the  connexion,  the  outlook  is  hopeful. 
When  the  Countess  died  in  1791,  there- 
were  only  seven  chapels  in  the  legal' 
possession  of  the  trustees ;  there  are 
now  37.  Yet  while  at  her  death 
there  were  about  a  hundred  churches 
considered  as  forming  a  connexion,  the- 
number  has  been  diminished  to  less 
than  half.  There  are  many  commend- 
able points  in  the  method  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  connexion.  It  does  not 
fall  far  short  of  the  ideal  administration 
suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Parker  under 
the  tith  "  United  Congregational  Church."  All  the  property 
is  vested  in  eight  gentlemen  called  trustees.  These  form  a 
kind  of  high  court  of  appeal.  A  church  may  nominate  its- 
minister,  but  no  for- 
mal invitation  can 
be  given  without  the 
sanct i  on  of  the 
trustees.  The  re- 
presentatives of  the 
churches  meetannu- 
ally  in  conference, 
and  the  highest 
honourconferred  by 
the  connexion  is  the 
presidency  of  that 
conference.  But, 
like  other  Free 
Church  communi- 
ties, the  connexion 
needs  reconstruct- 
ing. It  has  never 
sufficiently  asserted 
itself  as    a  distinct 

andindependent  ^^^-   ^^^^^   foster   (Cheltenham), 

who  is  collecting  a  million  farthings  for  Sierra  Leone- 
COnStltUtlOn.     Ihere  Mission 
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has  always  been  a  tendency  in  many  of  its  churches  to 
associate  themselves  too  closely  either  with  the  Established 
Church  or  with  the  Congregational  Union  ;  so  that  there  is 
neither  Uniformity  nor  Nonconformity  to  band  the  churches 
in  closer  union.  The  result  has  been  that  during  the  last 
century  more  than  sixty  churches  were  lost  to 
the  connexion,  thereby,  by  their  disloyalty 
to  the  foundress  and  her  successors,  weaken- 
ing its  forces. 

If  the  eighteenth  century  furnished  the 
atmosphere  which  was  most  conducive  for  the 
growth  of  this  plant  laid  in  the  ground  by 
Lady  Huntingdon,  we  believe  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  to-day  is  also  congenial.  To-day 
there  is  room,  and  a  growing  need,  for  churches 
of  the  Countess's  order,  especially  those  which 
adopt  a  liturgical  service.  They  afford  a  home 
for  a  class  of  people  who  feel  strangeis  in  other 
churches.  In  the  Established  Church  there 
are  those  who  protest  against  its  Romanising 
tendencies,  but  who  still  love  the  simple  prayer- 
book  service.  The  Countess's  church  provides 
for  these.  Again,  among  the  Nonconformists 
there  are  those — especially  in  the  suburbs  of 
our  large  towns — who  have  a  liking  for  a  modi- 
fied liturgical  service,  but  who  feel  compelled 
to  adhere  to  Free  Church  principles.  These 
also  will  find  a  home  in  the  Countess's  church, 
and  we  believe  that  during  this  century  the 
connexion  will  progress  rapidly.  The  connexion 
is  not  complete  without  its  college.  In  1766 
the  Countess  became  associated  with  the  Welsh 
revivalists  of  South  Wales,  and  in  1761  she 
purchased  an  old  mansion  at  Trevecca,  in  the 
county  of  Brecon.  It  was  formally  opened  as 
a  Theological  College  by  a  sermon  preached 
by  Whitefield.  The  Countess  spent  much  time 
at  Trevecca,  and  spent  ;£6oo  a  year  in  main- 
taining the  college.  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ministers  were  trained  there  during  the 
twent) -three  years  of  its  existence.  Its  first 
president  was  the  saintly  J.  Fletcher,  of  Made- 
ley.    The  present  Trevecca  College  belongs 


to  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  is  under  the  able 
superintendency  of  the  Rev.  O.  Prys,  M.A. 

Before  the  death  of  the  Countess,  and  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  lease,  there  was  formed  a  society  called  "The 
Apostolic  Society,"  for  the  supporting  and  perpetuating  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon's  college,  and  in  1791  a  site  was 
purchased  at  Che.'-hunt,  Herts,  for  ;^9So.  The  first  presi- 
dent of  Cheshunt  College  was  Isaac  Nicholson,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  All  the  students,  professors 
and  tiuttees  of  the  college  are  expected  to  subscribe  to 
the  fifteen  articles  of  religion.  In  all  other  matters  Cheshunt 
is,  of  all  ihe  colleges,  most  catholic  in  spirit.  The  students, 
on  completing  iheir  course  of  study,  are  not  compelled  to 
serve  any  particular  and  specified  branch  or  denomination. 
'1  hey  are  allowed  to  take  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
or  to  serve  any  of  the  Free  Churches.  "  The  object  of  this 
instituticn  is  not  to  serve  the  interests  of  a  party,  but  to 
promote  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Immanuel  by 
the  publication  of  His  glorious  Gospel."  Surely  the  trust- 
deeds  of  Cheshunt  College  afford  sonre  of  the  facilities 
necessary  for  the  union  or  reunion  of  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  our  land.  It  has  always  been  considered  to 
be  pre-eminently  the  missionary  college,  and  during  the 
hundred  and  ten  years  of  its  existence  it  has  sent  out 
to  the  foreign  mission  field  some  of  the  bravest  mission- 
aries. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  .a  college  with  such  a 
catholic  spirit  and  sacred  tradition  should  have  its  efficiency 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds.  One  would  think  that  all 
shades  of  the  Protestant  Church  would  willingly  synipathise 
with  and  support  Cheshunt  College  and  its  worthy  Principal. 

J.  Westbury  Jo.nes. 
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Vanquished-or  Victor? 

BY   HANNAH    B.   MACKENZIE 


"  "\T  O,  Charlie,  I  am  not  in  the  mood  for  jests  to-night.  Sit 
IN      down,  you  fellows  ;  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story." 

It  was  Mont  Williams  who  spoke.  The  three  men  were  in 
Mont's  chambers,  near  the  Strand— in  a  big,  untidy,  bachelor's 
room,  littered  with  books,  magazines,  and  papers.  Williams 
was  a  journalist,  so  was  Charlie  Macgregor,  so  was  Bert 
Lloyd.  The  three  men  were  jestingly  called  the  Triumvirate 
by  their  friends  :  ihey  were  inseparable. 

Mont  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-two,  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
with  a  broad,  almost  leonine  face — leonine  also  in  its  calm,  quiet 
strength. 

"  Go  on  then,  old  fellow  ;  drive  away  :  we're  ready,"  said 
Charlie,  flinging  himself  back  in  his  chair,  feet  on  mantel- 
piece and  pipe  in  mouth.  He  would  have  added  some  jesting 
remark,  but  glancing  at  Mont's  face,  he  suddenly  checked 
himself. 

"  It  isn't  a  long  story,"  said  the  other  slowly,  looking  into 
the  fire  as  he  spoke,  "  and  I  shall  make  it  as  short  as  I 
possibly  can.  It  is  about  a— we  shall  say  a  friend  of  mine. 
About  ten  years  ago,  when  my  friend  was  a  comparatively 
young  man,  a  disagreeable  thing  happened  to  him.  He  was  in 
his  father's  counting-house — his  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant, 
and,  practically  speaking,  the  head  of  it.  My  friend  had  a 
younger  brother,  who  was  also  in  it."  Mont  paused  for  a 
moment,  struck  a  match,  lit  his  pipe,  and  then,  still  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  went  on.  "My  friend  was — well,  perhaps, 
not  a  very  lovable  fellow  ;  at  least,  he  was  no  favourite  with  his 
father,  whose  whole  heart  was  set  on  his  younger  son.  One  day 
a  cheque  was  presented  at  the  bank  for  five  hundred  pounds, 
signed  with  the  old  man's  signature,  which  was  also  that  of  the 
elder  son.  Suspicion  was  almost  sure  to  fall  on  my  friend,  who 
wrote  like  his  father.  But  he  had  long  ago  had  reason  to 
suspect  his  brother,  and  had  spoken  to  him,  with  effect,  as  he 
thought.  The  younger  brother,  in  his  gay,  careless  way, 
indulged  by  his  father,  and  depending  on  him  beyond  what  was 
reasonable,  had  been  living  such  a  life  as  youth  and  folly  will 
lead.  But  my  friend  was  right.  A  few  days  after,  by  a  strange 
chance,  he  discovered  evidence  of  his  brother's  guilt.  He  went 
to  Gavin,  taxing  him  with  it.  The  young  fellow  confessed  it 
all,  and,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  besought  his  brother  not  to 
betray  him.  Discovery  would  be  certain  ruin  for  him,  not 
because  he  feared  legal  punishment,  but  because  he  was  steeped 
to  the  lips  in  debts,  many  of  them  gambling  ones.  My  friend 
gave  the  promise.  He  was  wrong,  I  daresay — it  is  hard  to  say. 
He  loved  the  old  man,  whose  heart  it  would  break  to  hear  of  the 
sin  of  his  Benjamin  ;  he  loved  the  foolish  boy  who  had  sunk  so 
low  through  sheer  recklessness.  Gavin  swore  solemnly  to 
amend  his  ways  in  future,  so  that  his  father  might  yet  be  proud 
of  him  ;  and,  in  return,  my  friend  promised,  no  matter  what 
should  happen,  never  to  reveal  what  he  knew. 

"  What  did  happen  was  this.  Suspicion,  diverted  from  the 
right  quarter,  fell  on  the  other  brother  ;  the  father,  sternly  just, 
drove  him  from  the  old  home,  forbidding  him  ever  to  re-enter 
it.  His  mother  was  dead  ;  he  had  none,  or  next  to  none,  to 
plead  for  him.  He  left — to  return  no  more.  Gavin  took  the 
place  of  the  elder  son." 

He  paused  again,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
then  tossing  it  on  the  mantelpiece.  Neither  of  his  companions 
had  interrupted  him  by  so  much  as  a  movement  in  his  narration. 
Charlie's  face  wore  an  unusually  grave  expression,  quite  at 
variance  with  the  normal  merry  thoughtlessness  of  it.  He  did 
not  look  at  his  friend,  however,  and  at  last  Mont  went  on : 

"  Why  am  I  telling  you  this  ?  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  wanted 
to  put  the  case  to  you,  as  my  friend  put  it  to  me.  He  heard 
lately  that  his  father  is  very  ill — will  not  probably  recover.  He 
sent  word  to  his  brother  Gavin,  saying  he  thought  the  truth 
should  be  told  to  his  father,  and  that  he  could  not  let  him  die, 
believing  to  the  last  that  he— my  friend — was  guilty.  That 
letter  has  not  been  answered.  Do  you  think  he  is  justified  in 
going  to  the  old  man  ?  " 

Charlie  leaped  up,  with  a  flushed  face,  and  seized  the  other 
man's  hand.  Then,  as  Mont  drew  back  with  a  startled  look, 
he  dropped  it,  exclaiming  : 


"  I  say  your  friend  is  a  brick,  Mont  !  But  look  here,  you 
must  tell  him  to  go  ;  it'll  be  a  sin  if  he  doesn't.     The  old  man 

will  die "     He  paused,  at  the  look  on  the  journalist's  face, 

and  glanced  at  Lloyd. 

"  Charlie  is  right,  old  man,"  said  the  latter  gravely.  "  He 
owes  it  both  to  his  father  and  himself  that  he  should  go." 

The  custom  of  these  three  Bohemians,  all  journalists,  and 
men  without  close  ties,  bound  together  by  a  strange  and  strong 
friendship  for  each  other,  was  to  sit  smoking  and  talking  far 
into  the  night.  It  was  about  midnight  when  Bert  and  Charlie 
left  their  host.     As  they  did  so,  Mont  said  : 

"  You  know,  you  fellows,  it's  only  because  we  are  a  kind  of 
triple  Damon  and  Pythias  that  I've  said  this  to  you  to-night. 
You — you'll  respect  it  ?  " 

No  promise  was  necessary. 

The  next  day  Mont  Williams  was  on  his  way  to  a  distant 
northern  town.  He  took  a  cab,  and  drove  straight  to  a  west- 
end  mansion.  The  blinds  were  all  drawn,  and  Mont,  with  a 
sick  heart,  rang  the  bell. 

A  young  man  was  passing  in  the  hall  as  the  door  was 
opened.  He  turned,  then  came  forward,  peering  into  the 
other's  face.  Then,  with  a  sound  that  was  almost  a  sob,  his 
face  suddenly  turning  old  and  grey  and  haggard,  he  fell  back 
a  pace. 

"  Mont  ! " 

"  It  is  I,  Gavin,"  said  the  other,  shortly  and  gravely.  "  My 
father  is — dead  ? " 

Gavin  nodded.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow  of  nine-and- 
twenty,  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed  ;  but  as  he  stood  before  his 
brother  now,  there  was  something  in  his  appearance  that 
would  have  made  an  observer  almost  forget  he  was  handsome. 
It  was  the  attitude  of  the  man — the  attitude  of  fear  and  of 
cowardice. 

"  Take  me  to  him,''  said  Mont,  still  sternly. 

In  silence  Gavin  turned  and  led  his  brother  upstairs.  At  a 
closed  door  he  paused  a  moment,  then  opened  it,  and  the  two 
went  in. 

The  room  was  dimly  lit,  and  Mont  saw  the  silent  figure 
lying  with  white  face,  hands  meekly  folded  on  his  breast,  upon 
the  bed.  Gavin  bent  over  it  with  quivering  lips  ;  Mont  stood 
erect,  his  grave,  quiet  face  pale  and  set. 

Suddenly  he  laid  a  hand  on  Gavin's  shoulder. 

"  Gavin,  did  he  die  believing  me  guilty  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  Mont,  as  heaven  is  above  us  ! "  cried  the  other, 
with  a  kind  of  sob.  "  He  believed  you  innocent,  and  he  wished 
me  to  send  for  you.  But  I  dared  not,  Mont.  I  feared  he  would 
learn  the  truth.  Mont,  for  God's  sake,  forgive  me  ;  I  am  a  cur, 
I  know.  .  .  .  But— they  loved  me  ;  I  dared  not  let  them  know 
the  truth." 

"They?"  Mont  repeated,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "Who  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  My  father  and— Eunice,  Mont.     She  is— my  wife." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  that  silent  room,  in 
which  brooded  the  Great  Shadow,  the  "  Infinite  and  Indefinite 
Shadow  "  of  Eternity.     Then  Mont  lifted  up  his  pale,  grave  face. 

"You  have  told  her — nothing,  Gavin." 

"  Nothing  !  Mont,  you  have  been  the  best  and  noblest 
brother  man  ever  had,"  the  young  man  went  on  hoarsely. 
"  Your  sacrifice  has  saved  me— if  that  is  any  satisfaction  to 
you.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  be  merciful  still,  for  Eunice's 
sake.  She  loves  me— God  alone  knows  why  :  only  that  He 
puts  it  sometimes  into  the  hearts  of  women  like  her  to  love 
men  like  me,  so  as  to  save  them.  My  father  believed  you 
guiltless  before  his  death  ;  she  has  always  done  so.  Mont, 
will  you  have  mercy  on  us  both,  and  spare  us  still?" 

Mont  stood  still  for  a  moment,  without  word  or  motion. 
Then  he  suddenly  turned  to  Gavin,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  I  will  not  betray  you,  Gavin.  God  knows,  nothing  is 
further  from  my  thoughts.  Only,  promise  me  one  thing— that 
you  will  try  to  be  worthy  oi  her  !" 

"  I  will,  God  helping  me  ! "  said  Gavin  solemnly  ;  and  for 
a  moment  the  two  brothers  looked  into  each  other's  eyes. 
Then  Mont  said  quietly  : 
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"  Leave  me  for  a  few  moments,  Gavin,  alone  with  him. 
1  shall  be  the  better  for  it." 

It  was  some  time  later  when  Mont  stole  quietly  downstairs 
and  entered  the  sitting-room.  A  figure  from  the  window  recess 
moved  forward  to  meet  him,  a  hand  was  laid  in  his,  a  soft 
quiet,  yet  clear  woman's  voice  spoke. 

"  Mont  !  You  have  come  at  last  !  Oh  I  why  did  you  not 
know  to  come  sooner  ? " 

They  stood  together  for  a  moment  after  that,  silent — Mont 
Williams,  as  he  still  would  be  called  in  his  own  world,  and 
Eunice  Hay,  his  brother's  wife.  She  wore  a  gown  of  soft, 
dim  black,  which  became  her  style  of  restful,  serene  beauty  ; 
and  her  face,  somewhat  paler  than  usual,  was  turned  towards 
Mont.  How  well  he  remembered  it :  that  sweet  face  which 
had  once  embodied  for  him  all  of  beauty  and  goodness  the 
world  held  1—  the  face  which,  long  years  ago,  he  had  thought 
should  one  day  hold  for  him  all  of  happiness  too  !  He  had  felt 
sure,  in  these  days,  of  how  their  deep,  true  friendship  would 
end.  And  then  had  come  that  terrible  affair  which  had  cut 
him  off  from  his  home  and  hopes  for  ever.  He  had  never 
given  one  thought  to  another  woman  since  he  had  looked 
his  last  on  Eunice  Monteith  ;  and  he  had  often  dreamed,  in 
his  idle  moments,  of  the  day  when,  with  cleared  name  and 
bright  prospects,  he  could  go  to  her  and  say,  "  Share  my  life 
now,  Eunice.''     But  this  was  the  end. 

"  It  has  all  been  hard  for  you,"  she  was  saying  now,  in 
that  sweet,  low  voice  which  had  such  an  element  of  rest  in 
it.  "  But  you  will  feel  satisfied  now  in  knowing  he  saw  the 
truth  clearly  before  he  went.  And  he  knows  it  now,  Mont." 
She  laid  her  hand,  in  the  caressing  way  he  remembered  of 
old,  on  his  arm.  "  I  have  often  been  afraid  you  mistrusted 
my  friendship,  Mont  ;  for  you  never  wrote  me,  or  let  me  know 
in  any  way  where  you  were,  did  you  ?  Surely  you  did  not 
think  I  ever,  for  one  moment,  doubted  you,  Mont?" 

"  No,"  he  said  slowly  ;  "  I  did  not,  Eunice.  But  I  did 
not  wish  to  hamper  your  fair  life  with  friendship  for  one  who 
could  be  even  suspected  of  a  crime.  I  had  always  held  you 
as  something  so  pure  and  sweet,  so  far  above  all  stain,  not  only 
of  evil,  but  of  evil  report,  that  I  would  rather  have  suffered 
myself  than  allow  you  to  suffer  from  association  with  me." 

"  Did  you  not  think,"  she  said  very  gently,  without  raising 
her  eyes,  and  softly  shaking  some  dust  from  a  large  begonia 
in  the  window  recess,  "  that  I  might  suffer  more  from  your 
silence  than  from  the  hampering  you  speak  of?" 

A  wild  thrill  of  almost  ungovernable  emotion  shot  through 
Mont  Williams's  veins.  He  knew,  in  that  moment,  how 
passionate  the  young  strength  of  feeling  within  him  still  was. 
For  one  moment  a  terrible  temptation  came  upon  him — the 
temptation  of  betraying  his  brother,  of  telling  her  all,  of 
pouring  out,  in  one  burning  sentence,  all  the  wrongs,  the 
vicarious  suffering,  the  untold  love,  of  years.  It  was  but  a 
momentary  temptation  ;  it  had  passed  before  Eunice  even 
looked  at  him,  and  he  was  himself  again. 

"You  .ire  right,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  hard 
in  her  ears,  but  which  he  himself  felt  beyond  his  control. 
"  I  should  have  thought  of  your  true  friendship— a  friendship 
so  true  that  it  could  not  but  feel  wounded  at  the  distrust  that 
seemed  to  meet  it.  Yet,  believe  me,  Eunice,  I  never  meant 
you  should  feel  my  silence  so.  I  was  simply  silent  because 
I  was  too  proud  and  humiliated  to  speak." 


She  made  no  response  for  a  moment.     Then  she  said  : 

"  I  always  thought  you  would  write  and  explain  things  ; 
but  you  never  did.  I  —  I  felt  I  should  be  happier  if  I 
knew  you  remembered  our  old— friendship.  But  ten  years 
is  a  long,  long  time,  Mont  ;  and  when  they  had  passed, 
and  no  word  came,  I  thought  you  must  have  forgotten. 
Had  you?" 

There  was  something  in  her  appeal  that  touched  him  to 
the  innermost  recesses  of  his  being.  Most  men  are  slow  to 
grasp  all  that  lies  behind  the  enforced  coldness  of  a  woman's 
words  ;  but  there  had  been  so  deep  a  sympathy  between  these 
two  that,  even  now,  Mont  could  read  all  the  past  of  her 
e.xperience  which  prompted  the  appeal  :  all  the  long,  patient 
waiting,  the  sad  disappointment,  the  growing  belief  that  he 
had  forgotten  ;  all  Gavin's  passionate  pleading  for  years,  until 
her  tired  heart  yielded,  and  gathered  to  itself  the  love  that 
was  offered,  soon  learning,  as  a  woman  does,  to  give  her  love 
in  return.  There  was  no  vanity  in  Mont's  thoughts  of  it — only 
sore  pity  for  himself  and  her.  He  would  have  given  anything 
to  have  been  able,  without  losing  his  self-respect,  to  gather 
in  his  own  her  two  hands  and  say,  "  Eunice,  it  was  my  love 
for  you  that  kept  me  silent.  I  would  not  clear  myself  at  my 
brother's  e,\pense,  and  I  would  not  ask  you  to  join  your  pure 
life  to  mine,  suspect  as  I  was."  But  he  must  not  say  that. 
She  must  never  guess,  now,  that  he  loved  her— would  love  her 
to  the  end  of  time. 

He  said  gravely : 

"  I  have  never  forgotten  your  friendship,  Eunice.  Be  my 
friend  still,  for  Gavin's  sake.  He  loves  you  very  much.  You 
are  a  good  woman  ;  use  your  influence  over  him  for  good. 
Raise  him  to  your  own  high  standard  ;  he  is  easily  led.  And 
there  is  no  nobler  work  one  can  do  than  that  of  helping  another 
up  the  rugged  steeps  of  truth  and  goodness.  Eunice,  do  you 
remember  how,  when  we  were  both  young,  you  and  I  used 
to  spur  each  other  up  to  our  duty  with  Carlyle's  sage  advice, 
'  Lay  this  precept  well  to  heart,  Do  the  Duty  which  lies  nearest 
thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  Duty '  ?  You  will  think  I  am 
overstepping  my  rights  as  brother-in-law  in  giving  you  that 
as  a  watchword  now." 

She  answered  as  lightly  as  she  could  ;  but  she  had  an 
aching  sense  of  disappointment.  To  the  best  and  purest 
woman  there  is  a  romantic  longing,  even  long  after  her 
marriage,  to  know  that  that  lover  of  her  youth  is  true  to  her 
old  memory  ;  but  now  Eunice  almost  thought  he  had  never 
loved  her. 

He  left  the  day  after  his  father's  funeral.  One  long  clasp 
of  his  brother's  hand,  and  the  word  "Remember" — would 
Gavin  ever  forget  the  look  that  accompanied  it  ? — and  another 
warm  clasp  of  Eunice's,  with  the  one  simple  word  of  farewell, 
and  Mont  Hay  had  gone  back  to  Mont  Williams's  life — the  life 
that  was  to  be  his  from  all  time  henceforth  now. 

Not  even  to  his  trusted  two  did  Mont  ever  tell  what  had 
happened  in  these  two  days  which  he  spent  in  the  far  northern 
town.  But,  as  he  sat  alone  that  first  night  after  his  friends  had 
left  him,  Mont  took  out  his  well-thumbed  "  Sartor  Resartus," 
and  read,  with  a  half-smile,  words  which  he  almost  knew 
by  heart  : 

"  To  me  also  was  given,  if  not  Victory,  yet  the  consciousness 
of  Battle,  and  the  resolve  to  persevere  therein,  while  life  or 
faculty  is  left." 


God's  Slow  Making  of  Us 


y 

GOD  does  not  make  us  all  at  once.  The  process  is 
a  long  one,  running  through  all  the  years  of  our 
Kfe,  how  many  soever  these  years  may  be.  He  begins 
making  us  when  we  are  born  into  the  world,  and  His 
work  on  us  and  in  us  goes  on  continuously  unto  the  end 
of  our  days.  There  is  never  an  hour  when  some  new  touch 
is  not  given  to  our  life,  some  new  line  marked  in  our 
character.      A   thousand  agencies  and  influences  minister 


in  the  making  of  us  :  the  mother,  the  father,  the  home, 
the  school,  the  playground,  the  church,  books,  com- 
panions, friends  and  friendships,  joys  and  sorrows, 
successes,  failures,  health,  sickness,  roses  and  briers — all 
life's  circumstances  and  events.  These  things  all  work 
upon  us,  yet  not  blindly,  not  without  guidance.  Always 
God  is  on  the  field,  and  He  works  in  and  through 
all    experiences    unless   we   drive   Him    out  of    our    iife> 
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so  that  really  it  is  He  who  makes  us.  But  there  is 
no  period  in  all  the  years  when  we  can  say  that  God 
has  finished  making  us.  We  are  always  still  in  process 
of  being  made. 

In  one  of  George  Macdonald's  books  occurs  this  frag- 
ment of  conversation  : 

"'I  wonder  why  God  made  me?'  said  Mrs.  Faber 
bitterly.  '  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  was  the  use  of 
making  me.' 

"  '  Perhaps  not  much  yet,'  replied  Doroth}-,  '  but  then 
He  hasn't  done  with  you  yet.  He  is  making  you  now, 
and  you  don't  like  it.'" 

It  would  give  us  more  patience  wiih  ourselves  if  we 
always  remembered  this.  We  should  not  get  so  dis- 
couraged with  our  infirmities,  imperfections,  and  failures 
if  we  always  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  only 
in  process  of  being  made,  that  God  is  not  yet  through 
making  us.  It  would  often  help  us  to  understand  better 
the  reasons  for  the  hard  or  painful  experiences  that 
come  to  us.  God  is  at  work  on  us,  making  us.  If 
we  yield  ourselves  to  His  hand  in  quietness  and  con- 
fidence, letting  Him  do  what  He  will  with  us,  all  will 
be  well. 

At  present  we  are  not  what  we  should  be,  neither  are 
we  what  we  shall  be.  The  end  is  not  yet  seen  :  "  It  is  not 
yet  made  manifest  what  we  shall  be."  It  is  a  comfort  to 
us,  however,  to  know  that  God  has  a  design  in  all  His 
work  upon  us.  There  is  nothing  accidental  in  any  of  the 
providences  that  come  into  our  life.  There  is  a  Hand  that 
is  guiding  and  controlling  these  providences,  and  there  is 
a  purpose  running  through  all  the  events  and  circumstances. 
This  purpose  may  not  be  evident  to  us,  but  there  is  an  Eye 
that  ever  watches  the  pattern.  God  is  always  making  us 
and  fashioning  us,  and  His  thought  for  us  is  beautiful 
and  good. 

'Tis  the  Master  who  holds  the  mallet, 

And  day  by  day 
He  is  clipping  whatever  environs 

The  form  away. 
Which,  under  His  skilful  cutting, 

He  means  shall  be 
Wrought  silently  out  to  beauty 

Of  such  degree 
Of  faultless  and  full  perfection, 

That  angel  eyes 
Shall  look  on  the  finished  labour 

With  new  surprise, 
That  even  His  boundless  patience 

Could  grave  His  own 
'  Features  upon  such  fractured 

And  stubborn  stone. 

'Tis  the  Master  who  holds  the  chisel  ; 

He  knows  just  where 
Its  edge  should  be  driven  sharpest, 

To  fashion  there 
The  semblance  that  He  is  carving  ; 

Nor  will  He  lit 
One  delicate  stroke  too  many, 

Or  few,  be  set 
On  forehead  or  cheek,  where  only 

He  sees  how  all 
Is  tending — and  where  the  hardest 

The  blow  should  fall. 
Which  crumbles  away  whatever 

Superfluous  line 
Would  hinder  His  hand  from  making 

The  work  Divine. 

If  we  were  never  to  lose  this  consciousness  out  of 
our  mind,  it  would  help  us  to  trust  when  we  cannot 
see.      We    do    not   need   to   know    the    reasons    for    the 


things  in  our  life  which  seem  strange.  If  we  believe 
that  God  is  gracious  and  loves  us,  and  that  He  under- 
stands what  He  is  doing,  and  has  a  wise  design  in  it 
all,  that  should  satisfy  us  as  well  as  if  we  could  find  a 
thousand  reasons  of  our  own  for  what  He  is  doing. 
Job  put  his  faith  in  confident  words  in  one  of  his 
answers : 

Behold,   I  go  forward,   but  He  is  not  there ; 
And  backward,   but  I  cannot  perceive  Him  ; 

On  the  left  hand,  when    He   doth  work,   but  I  cannot  behold 

Him  : 
He  hideth  Himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  Him. 

But  He  knoweth  the  way  that  I  take  ; 

When  He  hath  tried  me,   I  shall  come  forth  as  gold. 

We  should  never  pass  judgment  upon  unfinished  work 
of  any  kind.  An  unripe  apple  is  not  fit  to  eat,  but  we 
should  not  therefore  condemn  it.  It  is  not  yet  ready 
for  eating,  because  God  is  not  yet  done  making  it.  Its 
unripeness  is  the  precise  condition  which  belongs  to  it 
in  its  present  stage.  It  is  a  phase  of  its  career,  and  is 
fitting  and  good  in  its  place.  A  child's  piano-playing 
may  be  execrable  to  the  delicate  ear  of  a  trained 
musician,  and  yet  there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  his 
own  musical  development  when  he  played  no  better, 
and  when  his  friends  and  his  teachers  coinplimented 
hiiTi  on  his  encouraging  progress,  seeing  even  in  his 
faulty  execution  the  evidences  of  genius  and  the  marks 
of  improvement.  We  have  no  right  to  judge  the  work 
of  a  iieginner  in  any  art  or  kind  of  work  ;  we  should 
wait  until  he  has  finished  it  before  we  pass  an  opinion 
on  it.  No  artist  will  submit  his  picture  for  inspection 
while  in  an  incomplete  state.  Neither  is  it  just  to  form 
opinions  upon  God's  providences  until  they  have  been 
worked  out  to  the  end. 

We  should  apply  this  rule  to  all  that  God  is  doing  in 
us  and  with  us.  We  should  never  mistake  the  processes 
for  the  final  result.  God  has  not  made  us  yet — He  still 
has  the  work  in  hand,  incomplete.  Not  much  that  is 
good,  worthy,  or  beautiful  may  yet  have  come  to  perfec- 
tion in  us.  We  continue  to  make  innumerable  mistakes 
and  to  stumble  and  fall  continually.  Somehow  we  seem 
never  to  get  our  les.sons  learned.  W'e  think  we  know 
them,  that  we  have  fully  mastered  them.  But  when  we 
leave  the  fruit  under  the  culture  of  the  wise  Husbandman 
it  will  some  time  grow  to  ripeness.  The  picture,  wiiich 
seems  only  an  outline  sketch  at  present,  diml}'  revealing 
the  features  of  the  Artist's  thought,  at  length,  when 
finished,  wins  the  praise  of  all  who  see  it.  We  should 
be  patient  with  our  own  slow  progress  in  the  Christian 
life,  and  with  the  growth  in  us  of  the  things  that  belong 
to  Christ-likeness.  If  only  we  are  sincere,  foithful,  and 
diligent,  we  shall  some  day  reach  the  maik.  Others 
have  gone  on  the  same  slow,  painful  way,  and  at 
length  have  realised  all  the  beautiful  visions  of  their 
life.  So  shall  we,  if  we  keep  our  faith  and  slack  not 
our  hand. 

One  held  unwritten  in  his  heart  through  years 

A  song  for  which  his  earthly  lips  were  mute, 
Wherein  were  blended  prayer,  and  peace,  and  tears. 

Regret,  and  hope,  which  Heaven  shall  bring  to  fruit — 

A  song  unsung  to  mortal  harp  or  lute. 
Yet  in  his  life  the  rhythmic  fall  of  days  ^ 

Love-tuned,  the  cadenced  years  of  ministry,  •  I 

Wrought  out  before  the  Lord  a  chant  of  praise, 

Which  now  His  choirs  are  singing  by  that  sea 

Where  mansions  be. 
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Result  of  First   Impression   Competition 

This  lias  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  competitions  we 
have  liad,  and  immensely  popular.  A  very  large  number  of 
papers  were  sent,  and  the  difficulty  of  selecting  two  from 
amongst  ihcm  all  was  enormous,  particularly  as  so  many  were  of 
almost  equal  merit. 

In,  fact  the  difticulty  could  only  be  got  over  by  selecting 
four— two  first-prize  papers  and  two  second.  The  prizes  will 
therefore  be  divided,  and  a  copy  of  Dr.  Fairbairn's  "  Studies  in 
the  Life  of  Christ"  sent  to  each  of  the  first-prize  winners, 
instead  of  the  prize  offered  last  month  ;  and  to  the  second- 
prize  winners  a  copy  each  of  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy's  most 
interesting  "  Short   History  of  the  United  States." 

The  two  fust  will  go  to — 

Mr.  W.  V.  Shinton, 

13,  Drummond  Street, 

Wolverhampton, 


for  the  following  : 


My  First  Memory 


My  mother's  hair  had  never  been  wavy  before.  And  why 
could  she  not  do  it  herself  that  morning  ?  Why  did  so  many 
neighbours  come  in  .and  make  a  fuss  .■"  Mother  and  I  used  to 
be  so  quiet  in  the  mornings,  and  I  could  play  undisturbed. 
Then  one  of  my  aunts  brought  a  large  parcel  and  shook  out  a 
black  silk  dress  whose  rustle  was  like  music,  and  a  black  velvet 
bodice  smoother  to  my  fingers  than  a  pussy's  back.  After  a 
long  while  mother  went  away.  Somebody  said  she  had  gone 
for  a  soldier,  and  I  cried.  But  presently  she  returned,  and  in  a 
fortnight  came  a  large  portrait  which  I  recognised  in  spite  of 
the  wavy  hair  and  black  silk.  I  was  only  five  years  old,  but 
the  waviness,  the  rustling,  and  the  coming  of  the  portrait  were 
great  events. 

And  to  — 

Mr.  Roden  Shields, 

The   Retreat, 

Milford-on-Sea, 

Hants, 
for  the  following  : 

First  Memory 

I  recollect,  when  three  years  old,  a  lady  visited  our  home 
and  gave  me  a  threepenny  piece.  Just  then  some  merry-go- 
rounds  temporarily  occupied  some  vacant  ground  beside  our 
house.  The  "  thre'p'ny  "  inunediately  gave  birth  to  the  delirious 
prospect  of  a  ride. 

My  brother  and  sister,  being  a  few  years  my  seniors, 
took  the  expedition  in  hand,  and  we  were  soon  on  the 
enchanted  ground.  My  sister  was  happily  deposited  in  a 
gilded  carriage,  my  brother  secured  "  Black  Bess,"  while  I  was 
fearfully  but  joyously  astride  "  Red  Rover."  But  alas  !  the 
man  in  charge  noticed  my  nervousness,  and,  prudently  lifting  me 
off  my  charger,  placed  me  in  a  carriage  with  the  girls.  The 
whistle  shrieked,  the  organ  blared,  and  we  started  on  our  mad 
career,  but  I  was  broken-hearted.  I  can  never  forget  the  awful 
humiliation  of  that  ride  with  mere  girls. 

The  second  prizes  have  been  won  by — 

Mr.  J.  A.  Woodcock, 

6,  Hounsfield  Road, 

Sheffield, 
for  the  following  : 

Mv  First  Conscious  Impression 

A  sense  of  something  unusual  in  the  air,  some  disturbing 
element  which  did  not  clearly  define  itself,  a  feeling  of  fatigue 
and  a  strong  desire  for  rest — all  these  dimly  lead  up  to  my  first 
distinct  recollection  ;  but  one  thing  stands  out  clearly  from  the 
mist,  one  thing  burnt  itself  into  my  memory— we  did  not  go 
home  that  night. 

My  folks  were  with  me,  our  goods  and  chattels  surrounded 
us,  but  the  home  had  vanished.  It  was  my  first  experience  of 
a  "  flitting,"  and  my  infantile  comprehension  failed  to  rise  to  the 
occasion.  Later  "  flittings  "  have  spelled  half-holidays,  red- 
letter  days,  with  a  delightful  rummaging  amongst  long-forgotten 


household  gnds,  but  that  first  upheaval  marked  a  crisis  in  my 
affairs.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder,  for  the  family  records  show  that 
I  had  not  quite  reached  the  mature  age  of  three  and  a  quarter 
years. 

And— 

Mr.  I'.  FitzGkrald, 

127,  Fitzroy  Street, 

Cambridge, 

for  the  following  : 

Mv  First  Remembrance 

An  old-fashioned  house  in  a  country  vilfage,  a  long,  low 
room  with  white-washed  beams  running  across  the  ceiling,  huge, 
open  fire-place,  and  high,  narrow,  painted  chinmey-piece.  A 
dozen  or  more  people,  chiefly  of  the  gentler  sex,  seated  round 
this  room  busily  occupied.  Even  the  youngest  present  (the 
writer),  four  years  old,  assists  with  the  work  in  hand.  Destruc- 
tion comes  easy  to  youthful  fingers,  and  all  save  one  there 
are  reducing  old  linen  to  its  finest  constituent  threads.  The 
exception,  a  little,  white-haired  lady,  reads  out  from  a  newspaper 
two  or  three  days  old. 

A  peaceful  scene,  but  the  reading  is  of  war  and  suffering, 
and  the  narrative  quickens  flagging  fingers.  Human  sympathy 
o'erleaps  all  boundaries  of  national  pride,  prejudice,  and 
passion.  War,  with  the  germs  of  international  peace  and 
goodwill  in  it.  Preparing  lint  in  an  English  home  for  use  in 
the  Franco- Prussian  conflict. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  and  very  close  to  the  prize  winners 
come  Mr.  H.  Williams,  Miss  Faulkner,  Mr.  T.  Bradley,  Miss 
L.  A.  Ireland,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Dale,  Mr.  T.  Carter,  Mr.  R.  White, 
Mr.  D.  McNieve,  Mr.  T.  Hislop,  Mr.  K.  Wiehen,  Rev.  D. 
Barrow,  Mr.  S.  L.  Brookes,  Mr.  A.  Rees.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Turner, 
Mr.  S.  Arnold,  Mrs.  Mitchell. 

I  should  like  to  thank  ail  for  the  keen  interest  they  have 
taken  in  our  competitions,  and  the  pluck  and  patience  with 
which  some  try  and  try  again. 

In  the  present  competition,  to  make  any  decision  at  all 
quite  trifling  points  had  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  pre- 
cedence was  given  to  those  papers  which  most  clearly  expressed 
the  child's  point  of  view,  the  child-like  remembrance  of  a  child's 
impression.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  first  three 
papers. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  paper,  though  extremely  interesting,  for 
many  reasons,  is  obviously  a  man's  version  of  a  child's 
impression. 

Many  of  the  other  papers  would,  I  know,  interest  my 
readers  greatly,  but  I  have  not  space  to  give  them. 


New  Competition 

Again  two  book  prizes  will  be  offered,  this  time  for  a  set  of 
Nursery  Verses,  written  with  a  view  to  suit  the  understanding 
and  tastes  of  children.  They  need  not  necessarily  be  about 
children,  but  the  choice  is  left  to  the  competitor.  They  may 
take  the  form  of  mere  nonsense  verses,  or  nursery  rhymes,  if 
preferred.  Suitability  as  well  as  skill  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  awarding  the  prizes,  the  first  of  which  will  be  a 
copy  of  "  Songs  of  Rest,"  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  the  presen- 
tation edition,  on  large  paper.  The  price  of  this  beautiful  book 
is  fifteen  shillings,  and  only  fifty  copies  are  printed.  The 
second  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Her 
Circle,"  by  Clement  K.  Shorter. 

The  verses  must  not  consist  of  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  words.  They  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  must  be  on  the 
competition  paper,  or  the  paper  will  be  disqualified. 

All  contributions  must  reach  me  on  or  before  September  1. 
Address,  "  Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly  Office,  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated.  The  October  number  will  be 
ready  on  September  ig.  Competitors  will  therefore  have  time 
to  prepare  their  papers  by  the   ist. 
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Some  Gardening  Hints  for  September 

Tidying  Up 

It  would  require  much  more  space  than  I  have  at  my 
disposal  to  give  in  full  all  that  should  be  done  in  the  garden  in 
September,  but  a  few  general  hints  may  be  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  usually  a  vast  amount  of  clearing 
up  and  tidying  to  be  done.  By  September  the  summer  beauty 
of  the  garden  is  past,  and  it  has  become  somewhat  wild  and 
o\ergrown,  and,  in  a  wet  summer,  rank  and  coarse.  Weeds 
will  have  grown  apace  too,  and  must  be  cleared  away.  Untidy 
plants  should  be  trimmed  and  tidied  up,  or  taken  away 
altogether.  Dead  annuals  should  be  removed  altogether,  and 
the  spot  they  have  stood  in  be  all  dug  over  and  manure  well 
forked  in.  This  must  be  done  without  fail,  before  anything 
new  is  planted  in  the  same  spot.  It  is  a  good  plan,  too,  to  give 
large  clumps  of  perennials  some  new  nourishment  to  feed  them 
up  for  the  winter,  and  give  them  strength  for  the  spring.  They 
should  be  thinned  and  pruned  a  little  too. 

Another  piece  of  work  which  will  take  some  time  this  month 
is  the  saving  of  seeds.  The  plants  from  which  you  intend  to 
gather  seed  should  have  1)een  marked  down  in  your  mind 
before  this,  and  the  finest  blooms  marked,  too,  as  those  to  be 
allowed  to  go  to  seed  and  be  saved,  no  matter  at  what  time  of 
the  year  they  may  occur.  The  plant  you  have  your  eye  on 
should  then  have  plenty  of  care  taken  of  it,  give  it  room  and  a 
good  mulching  of  manure,  and  see  that  the  flowers  not  required 
for  seed  are  carefully  picked,  that  the  full  strength  of  the  plant 
shall  go  to  the  marked  ones.  Always  choose  a  dry  day  for 
gathering  seed. 

There  are  some  seeds  that  do  best  if  sown  as  soon  as  they 
are  ripe — amongst  these  are  candytufts,  nemophilas,  clarkias. 
So  have  your  spaces  ready  and  put  them  in  at  once. 

Cuttings 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  cuttings  of  verbenas.  Have  a  good 
store  of  loam  and  composts  of  various  kinds  for  the  various 
plants.  Of  the  verbenas  take  strong  side  shoots  (the  short, 
stubby  ones  are  the  best),  fill  three-inch  pots  with  them,  and 
place  a  frame  over  them  as  they  stand  on  ashes  or  sand.  Keep 
them  here  till  January  or  February.  Marguerites,  geraniums, 
and  heliotropes,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  this  month. 

Planting  Out 

Those  who  have  had  the  foresight  to  sow  seeds  of  hardy 
plants  during  July  and  August,  should  now  make  up  their  minds 
where  they  would  like  them  to  blossom  next  spring.  Wall- 
flowers and  antirrhinums,  fo.xgloves,  sweet  Williams,  Canterbury 
bells,  etc.,  if  planted  out  now  as  healthy  seedlings,  will  make 
root  and  valuable  growth  before  the  cold  weather  comes,  and 
be  ready  by  spring  to  leap  forward  into  good  plants,  being 
spared  the  check  of  spring  planting. 

Cuttings 

Here  is  another  good  supply  of  work  for  the  busy  days  of 
this  month.  Any  roses  you  particularly  want  to  increase  and 
multiply  in  numbers  you  should  now  take  cuttings  of.  Cuttings, 
too,  of  rosemary,  lavender,  southernwood,  Michaelmas  daisies 
(these  last  may  be  left  till  October,  as  they  flower  late),  must 
be  taken  and  planted  in  a  sheltered  spot,  under  a  north  wall 
if  possible. 

Pansies,  phloxes,  and  other  perennials,  if  struck  now,  will 
make  good  growth  and  develop  into  quite  respectable  sized 
plants  by  spring. 

Bulbs 

All  of  us  who  desire  to  have  pot  bulbs  flowei^nig  in  winter 
and  early  spring  should  see  to  them  now.  Buy  at  once  to  get 
the  pick  of  the  roots.  The  same  advice  applies  to  outdoor 
bulbs  too.  The  latter  should  be  bought  in  to  be  ready  at  hand 
to  plant  as  soon  as  ever  a  space  occurs. 

For  indoor  planting  choose  early  varieties  ;  for  outdoor,  the 
later  varieties  will  be  best,  as  they  are  usually  more  hardy  and 
grow  taller  and  more  shapely  in  the  open. 

Tulips  and  hyacinths,  Roman  hyacinths,  iris  reticulata, 
daffodils,  narcissi,  crocuses,  snowdrops,  etc.,  etc.,  all  should  be 
bought  as  early  as  possible. 


For  the  House 

A  charming  arrangement  of  bulbs  is  as  follows  :  Get  some 
pretty,  open  bowls,  and  a  lot  of  the  little  pebbles  one  sees  in 
gravel,  and  some  silver  sand.  Place  a  couple  of  the  handfuls 
of  the  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowls,  rest  the  bulbs  on  it,  and 
build  them  firmly  in  with  the  pebbles.  Water  with  rain  water 
enough  to  just  touch  the  tips  of  the  roots,  but  never  enough  to 
cover  them,  or  they  will  rot,  and  never  flower.  Put  the  bowls 
away  in  the  dark  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  until  the  shoots 
arc  about  three  inches  high,  watering  them  if  necessary.  To 
see  to  this  properly  you  should  look  at  them  every  two  or  three 
days.  When  the  bulbs  are  brought  out  into  the  room  they 
make  quite  a  pretty  ornament,  and  the  efiect  when  they  flower 
is  lovely. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

M.  R.  J. — .Several  correspondents  have  sent  an  answer  to 
your  enquiry.  C.  M.  L.  encloses  a  copy  of  the  verses,  which  1 
will  forward  on  receipt  of  stamjied  addressed  envelope,  if  you 
wish.  C.  M.  L.  says  that  the  hymn,  which  is  by  Mrs.  G.  LinnKus 
Banks,  author  of  "  The  Manchester  Man,"  may  be  found  in  a 
small  volume,  "  Hymns  that  have  Helped,"  compiled  by 
W.  T.  Stead,  Revic-iv  of  Reviews  Office,  price  twopence, 
sixpence,  or  a  shilling.  Another  correspondent  writes  that  the 
hymn  may  be  found  in  the  Christian  Endeavour  Hymnal, 
No.  357. 

P.  C.  F. — Your  story  reached  me  too  late  for  competition,  1 
am  sorry  to  say.  Your  paper  this  month  is  very  interesting, 
and  I  am  pleased  you  have  won  a  prize.  You  will  have  seen 
my  small  criticism  of  it.  I  hope  you  will  gather  the  meaning 
I  wish  to  convey. 

E.  Y. — I  am  very  pleased  you  liked  your  prize  so  much. 
You  must  take  your  little  girl's  advice.  The  new  competition 
should  suit  you  very  well. 

JO.AN. — I  see  nothing  at  all  absurd  in  talk  of  felt  hats  in 
August,  and  doing  them  up  for  winter.  During  the  last  week 
in  July  1  saw  London  shop  windows  full  of  felt  hats,  and 
others  full  of  furs,  and  they  looked  quite  comfortable  and 
suitable,  while  muslins  and  thin  silks  and  sunshades  looked 
chilly  and  forlorn  and  out  of  place.  To  clean  your  black  felt, 
rub  it  thoroughly  all  over  with  benzine  on  flannel.  As  soon  as 
one  spot  of  the  flannel  gets  dirty,  take  another.  Rub  till  all 
grease  and  dirt  are  gone.  Hang  in  the  open  air  afterwards 
until  the  smell  has  gone.  Then,  and  not  before,  for  benzine  is 
highly  inflammable,  warm  the  inside  by  holding  it  to  the  fire, 
and  press  out  the  creases  while  the  felt  is  still  warm.  Do  not 
wear  the  hat  till  it  has  got  stiff  and  firm  again. 

Turk. — Make  a  clear  syrup  by  placing  a  pound  of  lump 
sugar  in  a  pan,  and  adding  a  pint  of  water  into  which  has  been 
beaten  the  white  of  an  egg.  Let  it  stand  till  dissolved  ;  then 
place  on  a  gentle  fire  to  stand  until  scum  begins  to  fonn. 
Boil  for  five  minutes  ;  remove  from  the  fire  and  let  stand  for 
two  minutes,  then  skim.  Replace  on  the  stove,  and  when 
on  the  point  of  boiling  pour  in  a  little  cold  water,  which  should 
have  been  kept  out  of  the  pint.  Boil  and  skim  as  before,  until 
the  syrup  is  quite  clear  ;  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and 
strain.  Mix  two  ounces  of  fine  wheat  starch  smoothly  in  a  gill 
of  water,  strain  and  boil,  and  add  while  boiling  to  the  syrup, 
and  boil  until  quite  thick ;  flavour  strongly  with  rose  or  orange 
flower  water,  whichever  is  preferred.  Have  ready  a  well-oiled 
plate,  pour  the  mixture  on  to  it,  and  place  it  aside  to  cool. 
Have  ready  also  a  well-sugared  plate,  turn  the  mixture  when 
cool  on  to  it,  wipe  off  any  oiliness  which  remains,  cut  the 
"delight"  into  thick  blocks,  and  sugar  well  all  over.  Let  it 
remain  until  dry,  then  pack  in  grease-proof  paper  before 
putting  away. 

Vkgetari.^N. —  I  have  often  written  before  of  the  value  of 
the  apple  as  a  food,  but  1  do  not  in  the  least  mind  doing  so 
again.  In  answer  to  the  question  you  ask,  its  nutritive  value 
is  said  to  be  14  per  cent.,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  amount  of 
carbohydrates  and  vegetable  acids  it  contains.  It  also  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  phosphorus,  and  in  consequence  has 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  brain-food.  The  apple,  like  the  best 
of  foods,  nourishes  the  whole  of  the  body,  and  not  the  brain 
only.      The   acids    in    it    have    a   most    valuable   stimulating 
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k  IXTKBN    years    ;>ro    1    commenced 

business  wilh  a.  staff  of  twn  pernons. 
of  whom  I  counteil  one.     To-J:iy   I 
heati  one  of  the  Lar^jcst  Trailinji  Concerns 
in  the  WorUI.  and  eni[>l()y  close  upon  three 
thnus:ind    people.      I    hope    this    record    of 
proj<ress  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  vuljjar 
boastinjj.  it   is  merely  intended  to  demon- 
strate  the   remarkable   way   In  which  the 
public  of  Great  Britain  has  approved  of  my  system  of  building  up  a  business 
exclusively  by  satisfied  customers.     No  m^i^ic  has  been  used;    in  fact,  the 

plan  is  entirely  simple.  I  undertake  to  execute  your  order  strictly  on  the 
understanding  that  the  goods  ino  matter  from  which  department)  arc 
to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  fully  approved  of  before  you  decide  to 

purchase,  and  should  yi>u  not  be  entirely  satisfied  the  package  is  to  be 
returned  and  the  transaction  is  entirely  at  an  end. 

My  Terms  are  Advantageous.  lllZeTL%'^6Z7,y"tKsi 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS;  or.  if  you  prefer  to  pay  in  one  sum  you  will  be 
entitled  to  select  a  handsome  bonus  present  from  the  list  sent  with  goods." 

"I  PROVIDE  EVERYTHING." 

Send  a  Post  Card  for  any  of  my  Departmental  Catalogues  (post  free). 

AiEN'iioN  .nu.mhi:r  or  catalogue  rivOuired. 


1.  Watchea.  All  my  well-known 
Watch  Speclatitl«8  fully  lllutitrated 
and  described.  My  Watch  Depart- 
ment is  the  Largest  Wata:h-Sale« 
Concern  in  the  World. 

3.  Tools  and  Machinery. 

'i'houBaiidii  of  illuHtrations.  Every 
known  Tool  and  Machine  is  supplied 
on  Kasy  Terms  of  I'aymont. 

3.  Furniture.  Every  Furnishing  re< 
quireminit  Is  illustrated.  My  System 
of  Furnishlnt^  by  Easy  Instalments 
is  fnlty  fxplaiiied. 

4.  Mantles  &  Costumea.  A  beautiful 
Allium  of  the  Fashions  of  the  Season. 

5  Gent*s  Tailoring.  This  Stylish 
lie[iartmont  is  splendidly  equipped, 
and  is  probably  the  Largest  Clothing 
ItusiiioHS  in  Great  Itrltain. 

6.  Boots    and    Shoes.       Beautifully 
Illustrated.     A    Splendid    Choice    of 
the  Newest  Ideas  in  Foot  Wear. 
Contrnctor  in  His  •\Jiijesty's 
Giwernment. 

T.  Bookselling  Department.  Cata- 
logue describes  a  va»t  assortment  of 
Standard  atid  Current  Literature. 

8.  Sheffield  Cutlery  and  Plate.  The 
produce  of  my  own  Factories  illus- 
trated and  fully  described. 

Hotel  itnd  Shiftpifit;  Orders 
a  Spcciatity. 

9.  Glaas.  China*  Lampsand Stoves. 
Dinner  and  Tea  Services.  Toilet  and 
Bedroom  Ware,  Lamps.  Stoves,  etc. 

10.  Clocks.  Every  known- style  and 
make  supplied  on  Easy  Terms  of 
Payment. 


11.  General  Draperies,  etc.  Dress 
Qoods.  IMankets.  Sheets.  Furs,  Ladies' 
Outfitting,  Babies'  and  Chitdren's 
Clothing,  etc. 

la.  Gold  Jewellery  and  Diamonds. 

Engagement  and  Wedding  Kings, 
Bracelets,  BroocheB,  and  all  kinds  of 
Oold  Ornaments,  fully  Illustrated 
and  described. 

13.  General  Fancy  Goods.  Bags, 
Umbrellas,  Albums,  every  kind  of 
Leather  Goods  for  Wedding  Presents 
and  Home  Use. 

K.  Cameras  and  Optical  Goods. 
Hundreds  of  Designs  by  the  most 
reliable  makers. 

IS.  Bicycles  and  Domestic  Machi- 
nery. Cycles  of  all  kinds.  Mail 
Carta.  Perambulators,  Washing  and 
Wringing  Machines,  Sewing  and 
Knitting  Machines.  Knife  Cleaning 
Alachlnes,  etc. 

18.  Musical  Department.  Pianos, 
Organs,  and  every  known  Musical 
Instrument  supplied  on  Easy  Pay- 
ment Terms. 

17.  Army  and  Navy.  A  Catalogue 
representing  all  kinds  of  Goods 
required  by  all  grades  of  both 
branches  of  the  Service. 

18.  Colonial  Department.  A  com- 
prehensive illustrated  Book  which 
deals  with  the  requirements  of 
customers  abroad,  and  quotes  Special 
Cash  Discount  for  Shipping  Orders. 


{ 


An  Agency  for  my  Firm  is  a  very  remunerative  way  of  using  spare 
time  to  advantage.    Write  for  particulars. 


37  DIVISION  STREET, 
SHEFFIELD. 


A  German   Bath   in  Scotland. 

PEEBLES  HYDROPATHIC  £  HOTFL, 

Throiigl,  tlie   STATIC 
in.l;(    rKI(TTY.N.:w«-l 

i:i.i:c  I  Kic      i.KiiiT 

SUN.  .in, I  AlK  HATirs, 
the  TREATMENT  ,1 
R  II  I-.  U  .M  A  T  I  S  M  .  . 
ODUT.  SCIATICA.  ' 
NHURAI.CIA.  S'liK\'. 
OUS  111-  B  II.  I  TV. 
Sl.nEPI.liSSN  HSS. 
I.IVKH.  STIlMACIl 
«fnl  KIDNEY  CDM 
IM,  AINTS.     OHl- 

SITVAI-.  ii  (reatly 
•hortAned.  hi:,t/i.: 
/'!•-/.  Resident  Speclallit 

0/-f,t   .til-    Trf'tltn-il! 
CHARMINC,  SCF.NKKV.  I . 

VVKV.   BRACiNt;  Air.     hxckilknt  cuisinh.     evkrv  Humh   „ — 

Cf>VRSF..  CuLF.  TKNNIS  AND  BOWLINC.  GRBKNS.     i'lVliRV  Fi)RM  OK  AMCSHMHM. 


i<»ll.\»RT. 


If 


A     PALACE     OF 


HEALTH     AND     PLEASURE." 

A.    M.    THiiiM,  ()\VNF-R   .\M>    Manai.I.K.   ,iIso  ..t 

THE    WINDSOR     HOTEL, 

I'aironiscd  ty  Rnynlty.  The  Slializaii.i.  ili>-   I.-rd  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  LmnU-ii,  an<l  tlic 
Elite  from  t-verywlicrc.     Higli-cLifts  CuisinL-,     F.T5Scnifer  iilcvator.     Moderate  Chiirijw. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  for  Readers  of  'THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY.' 

For    J3T     ITS.    6cl. 

ARHAXaiCnKXrs    HAVK   HKKX    MAIHC   to   Ot-B'KK  fOB 
MOMK    TI.VK    l.aXtJKK 


.x^XKS-o. 


W.S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

Jirtistie  Jurnisders, 

65,    GEORGE    ST., 
EDINBURGH. 


£7    17    6    (Unparalleled 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  or  Steamer  Pier  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

ORDERS     muST     NAME     THIS     PAPER. 
Photo  PoBt  Free. 


I  THE   '  LINDISFARNE  ' 
BEDROOM    SUITE, 

IN    SOLID   SATIN    WALNUT. 
FRENCH    POLISHED, 
comprising  - 
WARDROBE,  witli  bevelled  mirror 

door,  inside  polistied. 
DRESSING  CHEST,  with  three 
drawers  and  btvelled  square 
mirror. 
WASHSTAND,  with  marble  top, 
tile  tjaclc,  towel  rails  at  ends, 
I  shelf  under. 

I   2  FINE  RUSH  ?EAT  CHAIRS. 

at  the  Price.)    £7    17    6 


IRON 

BUILDINGS 


AND 


FITTINGS  «6^ 

New  and  Second-hand  Churche.';,  Cliapels,  and 
School-Rooms.  Every  description  of  Church, 
Chapel,  and  School  Fittings,  Seats,  Pulpits, 
Lecterns,  Desks,  Forms,  etc.,  made  by  the 
latest  improved  Machinery ;  also  Cottages, 
Stables,  Coachhouses,  Farm  Buildings,  Sheds 
for  Manufacturing  Purposes.  Several  Build- 
ings always  on  view,  and  50  tons  of  Iron  kept 
in  stock.  Plans,  designs,  and  estimates  free 
on  application.  Buildings  shipped  and  erected 
in  any  part  of  the  World. 

HARBROW'S 

IRON  BUILDING 
WORKS, 

Adjoining  South  Bermondsey  Station,  S.E 

South   A-frican   Branch  — iron   Building:  and   Joinery 
Worlts,    POIN  T   ROAD,    DURBAN,    NATAL. 


PURE  HEAT 


WITHOUT     SMOKE     OR     SMELL, 

U  obtained  from  CLARK'S     PATENT     HYGIENIC 

'SYPHON'  STOVES 

As  Supplied  to  H.M.    THE    KING. 

To  be  Obtained  of  ail  Ironmongers.  Stores.  GaaCo.'s.  or  of 

8.  CLARK  ft  CO..  Patentee,  and  Makers.  Compton  Worlts, 
Caaonburjr  Road.  Hl<hbury.  LONDON.  N 


SliCOM)     l:I)ITIO.\.       (  rown  8v,..  clolh,  6i. 

F.AMOUS  HYMNS&THEIR  AUTHORS 

By     FRANCIS     ARTHUR     JONES. 

WITH    NUMEROtS   PORTRAITS  AND   FACSIMILES. 

"Is  a  rasizinatini;  voluoti-.  .  .  .  Mr.  Jore^  las  tlunc  his  work  tl.oroi^hly.  and  tic 
making  oT  Ms  volume  oca>pied  »nii)e  ten  yc-Ar>.  1  he  cUssifkatkn  of  the  diflerent 
hyiKiis  K  a<liiiirah)e.  .  .  .  1  hr  volume  K  enriclicd  with  many  teauiifu)  [oitrait».  and 
aittn'ftl.pr  tic  look  ii  one  of  rich  inlcic?*." — Httord. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternosier  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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influence  upon  the  kidneys,  largely  helping  to  remove  poisonous 
waste,  and  purify  the  blood.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  eat 
apples  u-ith  your  food,  not  before  or  after.  They  are  more 
digestible  taken  in  that  way,  and  mix  with  the  other  food. 
Apples— that  is  to  say,  ripe  ones — take  about  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  digest.  Bilious  persons  should  live  on 
them  for  a  day  or  two,  and  they  would  find  themselves  greatly 
benefited. 

E.  M.  B. — The  line  you  enquire  about  occurs  in  a  poem  of 
Wordsworth's  :  to  give  its  full  title,  "Elegiac  Stanzas,  suggested 
by  a  Picture  of  Peele  Castle  in  a  Storm,  painted  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont."    The  whole  of  the  particular  verse  is  as  follows  :  — 

Ah  !  then,  if  mine  had  been  the  painter's  hand, 
To  express  what  then  I  saw,  and  add  the  gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  poet's  dream. 

Lady  Rose. — Have  you  ever  tried  the  low  blinds  in  plain 
white  washing  silk,  suspended  by  tiny  brass  rings  from  a  brass 
rod  ?  I  like  them  best  with  a  band  of  insertion  at  the  top.  Try 
and  get  one  with  points,  and  sew  a  ring  at  every  point  ;  then 
put  the  silk  on  rather  full,  so  that  it  may  hang  in  graceful  folds, 
and  have  a  band  of  insertion  at  the  bottom,  the  full  width  of 
the  silk.  Stitch  the  insertion  on  the  silk,  cut  the  silk  away 
neatly  around  the  pattern,  and  hem  it  to  fasten  in  the  raw 
edges. 

Seagull. — To  preserve  plums  whole,  weigh  the  plums,  and 
allow  to  each  pound  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  to  every  pound  of  sugar  allow  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water. 
Put  the  sugar  and  water  in  a  preserving  pan,  and  let  it  boil  for 
twenty  minutes.  Remove  the  stones  from  the  plums,  put  the 
fruit  into  the  syrup,  and  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Crack 
the  stones,  and  put  the  kernels  into  the  jam.  Stir  very  gently, 
in  order  to  keep  the  fruit  as  whole  as  possible.  Remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises. 

Melinda. — Lemon  turnovers  are  really  very  delicious,  and 
make  a  nice  dish  for  lunch  or  supper.  They  are  quite  simple 
to  make,  too.  Mix  together  six  dessertspoonfuls  of  flour,  two 
of  powdered  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  two  lemons  finely  grated. 
Add  a  little  milk  slowly  to  make  a  nice  batter.  When  quite 
smooth,  add  four  well-beaten  eggs  and  four  ounces  of  butter 
melted.  Butter  some  tin  saucers,  and  pour  the  mixture  in. 
Bake  in  a  rather  quick  oven  till  quite  cooked.  When  done,  turn 
out  and  cut  them  across,  place  them  on  a  doyley,  and  sift  a  little 
sugar  over  them. 

M.  W. — I  liked  your  paper  very  much,  but  I  cannot  award 
a  prize  without  giving  name  and  address  of  prize  winner.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  others.  The  name  and  address  must  be 
given  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  I  wish  I  had  had  space  to 
quote  your  "  First  Memory." 

Rev.  D.  B. — Your  paper  had  been  amongst  the  first  selected 
ones,  but  I  found  out  later  that  it  was  over  two  hundred  words 
in  length,  consequently  had  to  be  disqualified.  I  am  very 
sorry,  for  it  was  excellent. 

Miss  L.  I. — Your  paper  was  in  just  the  right  tone,  and  only 
missed  a  prize  because  I  had  not  half  a  dozen  to  award.  I  hope 
I  may  hear  from  you  again. 

ANSTICE. 

Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  in  "  The  Home  Department." 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  first  prize  in  the  Clock  Competition  is  awarded  to— 
Stanley  Hoatson  (aged  10), 

The  Manse,  King  Street, 

Leek,  Staffs, 
whose  beautiful  clock  is  edged  with  red,  and  has  a  red  heart 
in  the  middle. 

The  second  prize  goes  to  — 

Nellie  Hesketh  (aged  12), 

65,  Brook  Street, 

Selby,  Yorks. 


An  extra  prize  will  be  sent  to — 

Enid  M.  Hall  (aged  14), 

9,  High  Street, 

Stony  Stratford. 

The  prize-winners'  clocks  were  all  perfect.  Very  near  to 
them  follow  those  who  have  earned  Honourable  Mention. 

Honourable  Mention 

J.  Tydeman,  Kathleen  Warren,  Charles  Tydeman,  Launcelot 
Clarke. 

■Very  Highly  Commended 

(Not  in  Order  of  Merit) 

Elsie  Hickox,  George  Hay  Adamson,  Alice  Weatherhead, 
Maggie  Lunn,  Olive  Marian  Hesketh,  L^aisy  Hodgkin,  Minnie 
Hollins,  Willie  Hooper,  Nettie  Ross,  LiMan  May  Dennis,  C. 
Nash,  Maurice  Crombie,  H.  R.  Howard,  Hilda  Mantin,  W.  E. 
Jones,  C.  E.  Jones,  H.  W.  Howard. 

Alice  Weatherhead  had  painted  her  clock  in  green  and  red  ; 
it  looked  most  effective  — The  two  Tydemans  sent  in  splendid 
work,  and  Kathleen  Warren  very  nearly  gained  a  prize. 

Thank  you,  Lilian  Dennis,  for  your  letter  and  the  verses 
which  you  sent  me,  and  which  I  am  glad  to  print.  These  verses 
are  not  Lilian's  own,  but  she  has  put  the  name  of  her  cat 
"  Jumbo  "  instead  of  "  Topsy  "  in  them. 

OUR  JUMBO 

Our  Juml>o  is  a  tabby  cat, 

And  such  a  splendid  fellow — 
All  dark  except  his  vest,  and  that 

Is  trimmed  with  white  and  yellow. 

His  claws,  that  sometimes  make  us  quail. 

Are  wrapped  in  white  fur  lining  ; 
And  on  his  bushy,  tabby  tail 

A  tip  of  white  is  shining. 

One  day  he  climbed  the  pantry  s'lelf,  ■ 

And  stole  a  joint  of  mutton  ; 
And  mamma  punished  him  herself — 

The  naughty  little  glutton  ! 

Aunt  Matty  is  now  on  her  holiday,  and  so  1  expect  are  many 
of  you.  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  about  your  doings, 
and  hope  to  have  many  letters  from  you. 

I  have  to  thank  Kathleen  Laycock  very  much  for  the  dear 
little  photograph  she  sent  me  of  her  cat.  I  wish  I  could 
reproduce  it  on  this  page  to  show  you  all,  but  I  think  it  is 
scarcely  clear  enough  to  coine  out  well.  It  is  the  picture  of 
Kathleen's  cat  in  a  large  doll's  bed.  Kathleen  says,  "  At 
tea-time  he  sits  on  his  own  chair,  and  has  some  milk  out  of 
a  saucer — of  course,  putting  his  front  paws  on  the  table.  His 
only  fault  is  that  he  is  a  dreadful  coward.  If  we  do  not  shut 
him  up  at  night,  he  always  comes  in  with  bad  bites  on  his  head 
and  back,  which  shows  he  has  been  having  a  fight  and  has  got 
the  worst  of  it."  Thank  you  for  your  letter,  Kathleen;  please 
write  again  soon. — I  hope  Minnie  Hollins  will  still  write  to  me. 

I  am  so  sorry  Guy  Wiehen  got  the  same  book  for  a  prize  as 
he  had  had  before.  If  Mrs.  Wiehen  will  send  back  the  book 
to  our  ofifice,  I  will  have  it  changed  for  her,  or  will  be  happy  to 
write  in  any  book  she  sends,  but  I  think  it  would  be  best 
to  change  it.  I  thank  her  for  her  kind  words  about  the 
Monthly. — I  am  so  sorry  Ada  Dennison  did  not  gain  the 
History  Prize  she  had  worked  for  so  long  ;  but  glad  to  hear 
she  is  going  to  try  again  next  term. — I  am  pleased  to  have 
Dorothy  Lucy  Sells  for  a  niece. 

How  long  have  you  been  learning  the  violin,  Harold 
Howard?  Did  you  get  on  well  at  the  entertainment?  I  am 
sorry  your  puzzles  were  too  late. 

George  Cunningham  sends  me  the  following  riddlemeree  : 

My  first  is  in  rather,  but  not  in  quite  ; 

My  second  is  in  late,  but  not  in  niglit ; 

My  third  and  fourth  in  stootl  you  find  ; 

My  fifth  is  certainly  in  blind  ; 

My  sixth,  and  seventh,  and  eighth  he  wins 

Who  searches  in  the  word   begins  ; 

My  whole  is  a  holiday  resort. 


Who  can  guess  this  ? 


AUNT    MATTY. 
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BILLIARDS  at  HOME, 

A  Billiard  Table  ready  to   place  on  any 
Dining-  Table,   and   instantly  removable. 

CASH  or  EASY 
PA  YMENTS. 

This  illustration  shows  Billiard  Table  \vh 
fixed  on  Dininjj  J'able.  It  is  very  popular  "at 
home,"  and  is  very  much  appreciated  bv  those 
who  cannot  accommodate  a  full-size  Billiard 
Table.  When  not  in  use  they  can  be  stored  on 
end  or  side  against  a  wall.  These  Tables  will 
stand  on  Dining  Tables  aft.  under  their  own  size. 

SPECIFICATION.-Made  in  Mahogany, 
Best  Bangor  Slate  Bed,  Adjustable  i-eel.  Rubber 
>hod,  Low  Krost-Proof  Rubber  Cushions,  2  Cues, 
Set  of  Large  Ivory  or  the  new  Chrystalate  Balls, 
Mahogany  Marking  Board,  Spirit  Level,  Box  of 
Tips,  Wafers,  Chalk,  and  good  Rest 


Size  of  Billiard  Table    4  *t.  4  in.  x  2  ft.  4  in. 


CASH  PRICES       .. 
Or  iu  13  Monthly  \ 
Payments  of  ..  ^   "' 


£3  17s.  6d. 
6/6 


Size  of  Billiard  Table 

CASH   PRICES 

Or  in  13  Monthly  Payments  of 


5  ft.  4  in.  X  2  ft.  10  in, 
£5  28.  6d. 

9/- 


SPECIAL  QUALITY  (very  Superior). 


5  It.  -t  in.  X  2  ft.  10  in, 

£5  I5s.  Od. 

10/- 


6  ft.    X    ^  ft.  4  in. 

£7  Os.  Od. 
12/6 


7  ft.  4  in.  X  3  ft.  10  in. 

£9  5s.  Od. 

166 


Delivered  Carriage  Paid 
at  our  Risk. 


CHAMPIONSHIP  SOUVENIR,   wiih  Photographs  of  H.    W.  Stevenson  and  C.   Dawson,  and  Illustration  of  Championship  Table 
built  by  £.  J.  Riley,   Ltd.,   along  with  Press  Opinions,   sent  Post  Free. 

PUPP       Full  detailed   Catalogue  with   Illustrations  of  all  kinds  of  Home  Billiards.  Billiard  and  Dining  Tables,  Combined  Couch,  Billiard 
r  nCi^a  and  Dining  Table,  all  kinds  small  and  full-size  Tables  and  Sundries. 

REPAIRS.- Old  Tables  converted  and  fitted  with  the  new  Championship  Cushion,  as  used  in  1903  Championship-Stevenson  f.  Dawson. 

London  Showrooms  s    t47,    ALDERSGATE   STREET,    E.G. 

All  Correspondence  to  Works,  Accring;ton. 


E.  4.  RILEY, 


LTD.,  Billiard  Cable 
,  .  Builders .  . 


ACCRINOTON. 


BENOER'S    FOOD   is 

not  only  highly  nutritive, 
hut  is  most  easily  dij;estt:'ct 
ami  is  so  delicious  that  it 
is  enjoyed  by  Infants,  In- 
validsv  Convalescents,  and 
the  aj;ed. 


The  London  Medical  Record 
says  :  — "  It  is  retained  when  all 
other  foods  are  rejected. ' 

The  British  Muiical  limrnal 
says  :— "  Benger's  Food  has  by 
iis     excellence     established     a 
reputation  of  its  own.** 
Betteer  s  food  is  soid  in  tins  by 

Otemisls,  etc.,  tveryuherg. 


^k- 


£8  10a, 


6'-<  lO'S  or  201-  Monthly, 

Sew  ^Ir>d6la.  Plated  Klmi  Fres 
Wheels,  Rim  Urakes ;  Tyrea  :  Dnnlup 
or  Clincher  principle.  Sample  itC 
reduced  price.  Atcentn  Wanted  — 
Write,  r.e  Manager,  DEnEU.4M 
ROAD  CYCLE  Coy.,  Noi  wicii. 


SOLD  EVERYVVHKRE,  at  Is.  1},/.,  2.s.  9(/. 


6</,  and  lis. 


TONIC, 

IHK  WORLD'S   CUKIi 

KOR  COUGHS,  COLDS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  &c.,  &c. 


POLISHING   A   PLEASURE. 

STEPHENSON'S 

FURNITURE 

CREAM 


Brigrhtens 

British 

Homes. 


STEPHENSON    BROS.,   Limited,    BRADFORD. 
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-  CURES  J 
SKIN  &  BLOO^ 
^DISEASES  ' 


7 


CI***'  /\o * 

yvSxTyBE 

FAnous  medicine'^ 

'''Is  warranted  to  cleanse  the  Blood  from  all  im- 
purities  from   wbaiever  cause  arising.     Il  is  a 
safe  remedy  for  / 

'  Eczema,  Scrofula,  Abscesses,  Bad  Legs, Ulcers,! 
Bolls,  Pimples,  Spots  and  Sores  of  all  kinds.  \ 

It  isthcONLTREALSpEClFlcforGomandRheumalicY 
[  Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause  from  the  Blood  and  Bones.  \ 
Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  is  pleasant  to  the  taste.  andV 
warranted   free  from   anything  injurious  to  the   mosi  1 
delicate  constitution  of  either  sex,  from  infancy  to  old 
^age,  and  the  Proprietors  solicit  sufferers  to  give  it  a 
)  trial  to  test  its  value. 

Clarke's  Blood  Mixture  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  and 
k  Stores  throughout  the  world,  but  beware  of  worthless  1 
substitutes. 
kThOHUaat  ot  aqioUcltcd  TttlmoBlall  •!  luting  Curet. 


600  New  £12  OyoJea  for  Sale, 
^.■i  fi%.  CaBhOnlv.  Carriage  paid. 
Bent  before  payment.  Free  Wheels, 
Mated  Itlms,  Rim  Brakes.  Tyrei : 
I'uiUop  and  Clincher  principle.— 
Write.  FUEDERICK  GBOgGE 
l'UTTEIl.CycleM.rc.i»nt,  Norwich. 


GREAT 


SALE 


■^NOW  ON 


ASTHMA 
RELIEVED 


FREE 

I  It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  the  value  of  Hinksman's  'I 
Asthma  Kehever  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis.  Whoonine  J 
Cough, asapost  card  will  bring  you  a  FREE  TRJAL  I 
It  IS  supplied  by  all  Chemists  in  tins  at  1/-,  or  post  frre  I 
tame  price  by  J.  HINKSMAN,  Chemist,  Carluke  Nb    ■ 


CURE 


YOUR 


CORNS, 


BUNIONS   &   SWOLLEN   JOINTS    with 

THOMPSON'S    CELEBRATED    CORN    PLASTER 


Post  free 


TONE  UP 


IT  IS  THIN   AS  SILK.      NEVKR  KAILS. 
H  stamps,  from   the  Proprietor,     lieware  of  imitations. 
YOUR   SYSTEM 
and  wrapd  off  disease 
by  taking-  THOMPSON'S 

"  NERYETONINE." 

M,  r.  THOMPSON,  HomcBOpatlilc  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 
17,   CORDON   STREET,   GLASGOW. 

Ask  for  Thompson's  "Guide  to  Health''  iVcc  iratis  on  application. 


Things  Worth   Noting 

Artistic  Homes. — As  long  as  such  firms  as  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Brown  &  Sons,  of  65,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  e.xist 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  humblest  of  hotnes  should  not  be 
as  artistically  and  comfortably  furnished  as  that  of  a  palace. 
This  firm  makes  a  point  of  manufacturing  dainty  artistic 
furniture,  and  supplying  it  at  wonderfully  reasonable  prices. 
Nor  is  this  the  class  of  furniture  which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye 
only,  and  that  which  looks  well  only  when  not  used,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  strong  and  serviceable,  and  capable  of  standing 
long  wear  and  tear.  Messrs.  W.  S.  Brown  &  Sons  issue  a 
catalogue  which  gives  full  particulars  of  a  host  of  the  various 
furnishing  requisites  which  they  supply,  and  if  required  will 
send  a  photograph  of  any  suite  which  their  customers  think 
of  purchasing.  As  an  instance  of  the  value  which  this  firm 
gives  for  money,  we  cannot  do  better  than  c[Uote  the  "  Lindis- 
farne"  Bedioom  Suite,  which  was  offered  to  readers  of  Thl 
British  Monthly  a  short  time  ago  at  the  special  price  of 
£y  }ys.  6(/.  This  suite  was  in  solid  satin  walnut,  French 
polished,  and  consisted  of  wardrobe  with  bevelled  mirror  door  ; 
dressing  chest,  having  three  drawers  and  bevelled  square 
mirror  ;  washstand  with  marble  top,  tile  back,  towel-rails  at 
each  end,  and  shelf  underneath.  The  suite  was  completed 
with  two  strong  artistic  rush-seat  chairs,  and  each  piece  was 
ideally  compact,  strong  and  artistic,  and  good  enough  for  any 
home.  Although  supplied  from  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
Messrs.  W.  S.  Brown  &  Sons  offered  to  send  this  suite  cairiage 
paid  to  any  station  or  steamer  pier  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  have  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  some  of  this  firms 
autumn  fabrics,  and  any  who  are  in  need  of  tapestries  for 
upholstery  or  decoration  purposes  will,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  find  at  65,  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  as  artistic 
and  unique  a  selection  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  at 
more  reasonable  prices  than  are  usually  quoted  for  such  fabrics. 

Holidays  in  East  Anglia. — The  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  have  issued  a  dainty  little  booklet  entitled  "  Holidays 
in  the  Eastern  Counties,"  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  As 
a  pretty  book  of  views  it  is  worth  preserving,  but  it  is  the  more 
valuable  as  being  an  up-to-date  guide  to  this  fascinating  corner 
of  our  island.  The  eastern  counties  are  ideal  country  for 
holiday-makers.  Those  who  like  plenty  of  life  can  select  a 
spot  as  easily  as  those  who  wish  for  seclusion  ;  while  for  cycling, 
rambling,  and  sailing,  those  with  time  at  their  disposal  can 
have  their  fill  without  indulging  in  a  costly  holiday.  Among 
other  useful  information  the  booklet  contains  a  full  list  and 
particulars  of  eastern  counties  golf-links. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Thompson's  Remedies.  —  Some  of  the 
specialities  of  this  firm  seem  to  make  special  appeal  to  us  at 
every  season  of  the  year.  Just  now,  for  instance,  when  we  find 
that  walking  galls  the  feet  and  causes  them  to  swell,  we  cannot 
possibly  afford  to  be  without  Thoinpson's  Antiseptic  Foot 
Powder,  which  can  be  bought  in  tins,  6t/.  and  is.  If  a  little 
of  this  powder  is  sprinkled  into  the  sock  it  gives  comfort  when 
walking,  and  keeps  the  feet  beautifully  cool  and  dry,  and  a 
little  powdered  into  the  glove  will  prevent  the  hands  from 
perspiring.  It  is  at  this  season  that  our  corns  assert  themselves, 
and  nothing  will  cure  corns  more  quickly  or  effectually  than 
Thompson's  Corn  Plaster,  a  large  sheet  of  which  costs  only  is.  it/. 
For  sun-burns,  freckles,  and  other  blemishes  of  the  skin  there 
are  many  preparations  which  will  be  welcome  just  now,  in- 
cluding Thompson's  Oriental  Skin  Lotion  and  Thompson's 
Complexion  Cream.  Those  who  are  cycling  or  touring  in  any 
way  should  not  fail  to  provide  themselves  with  a  supply  of 
Thompson's  Lakola  Chocolate.  This  is  very  sustaining  and 
refreshing,  and  is  wrapped  in  convenient-size  blocks.  British 
Monthly  readers  should  write  to  17,  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow, 
for  Mr.  Thompson's  dainty  little  booklet.  It  gives  particulars 
of  many  toilet  preparations  which  are  worth  knowing  of. 

LlNDENHOl'  HydrOP.\THIC. — Those  who  anticipate  a  Con- 
tinental holiday,  or  are  desirous  of  undergoing  the  Carlsbad  or 
other  treatment  for  heart  disease,  gout,  rheumatism,  etc.,  will 
find  that  they  can  find  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  convenience 
at  the  Lindenhof  Hydropathic  at  Bad  Nauheim.  This  hydro 
does  not  cater  for  invalids  only,  but  persons  who  require  a 
change  of  air,  rest,  or  holiday  will  find  pleasant  quarters  in 
the  house,  which  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bath-houses, 
springs,  and  park.  By  the  side  of  and  behind  the  house  is  a 
large  garden,  and  appliances  for  sun-  and  air-baths  are  kept 
in  the  hydro,  where  a  physician  is  in  residence.  The  price 
for  board  and  lodging  ranges,  according  to  choice  of  room  per 
day,  and  is  most  reasonable.  Full  particulars  as  to  charges, 
etc.,  c^n  be  had  upon  application  to  the  proprietor. 
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New  Competition 


Fill  up  the  words  Icfl  out  in  tlic  following  lines  of  well- 
known  hymns. 

(1)  Hosanna  we  sinjf,  like  the  clear. 

(2)  Pleasant  are  Thy above. 

(3)  New each  returning  day. 

(4)  harps  are  sounding. 

(5)  At ere  the  sun  was  set. 

(6)  When  I  pass  the vale. 

Two  book  prizes  will  be  given  for  correct  and  neatest 
solutions  sent  in  before  September  i  to  "Aunt  Matty, 
I3RIT1.SH   Monthly  Office,  27,   Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Papa's  Present 

DlAI.OC.UI-, 

Jennie,  aged  ten  ;  .Sybil,  aged  eleven 
Scetw — \  Garden 

Jennie  (who  is  tying  on  a  doll's  bonnet)  :  Don't  forget,  Sybil, 
that  Doris  Evelyn  is  to  wear  her  new  dress  to-day. 

Sybil :  She  must  wear  it  to-morrow  as  well,  Jennie. 

Jennie :  Why  ? 

Sybil :  Because  it  is  Papa's  birthday,  and  all  the  dolls  must 
be  dressed  in  their  best. 

Jennie :  What  are  you  going  to  gi\c  him,  Sybil  ?  Do  join 
your  money  with  mine  ;  I  saw  a  lovely  little  inkstand  for  three- 
and-sixpcncc  in  Rutter's  window,  and  I've  only  half  a  crown. 
I'm  sure  Papa  would  like  the  inkstand  better  than  anything  ;  he 
loves  writing  letters,  you  know. 

Sybil:  I  don't  think  1  can,  Jennie.  Just  look  at  Mabel 
Maud's  shoes  ;  I  was  going  to  get  her  a  sweet  little  pair  of 
bronze  slippers  with  si.xpence  of  my  money. 

Jennie:  Hut  I  looked  in  your  money-box  this  morning  and 
saw  eighteen  pence.  Get  the  shoes,  and  give  me  the  shilling 
to  put  to  my  half-crown,  and  come,  let  us  walk  up  to  Rutter's 
and  buy  the  inkstand. 

Sybil:  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  Jennie.  You  can  have  the 
sixpence. 

Jennie :  What  were  you  going  to  do  with  the  other  sixpence, 
Sybil  ?     Do  tell  me. 

Sybil :  Well,  there  are  some  lovely  chocolate  biscuits  that  I 
want  to  buy  for  myself  with  that  sixpence. 

Jennie :  Oh,  Sybil,  you  greedy  thing  I 

Sybil  (crossly)  :  I'm  no  greedier  than  you  are.  Who  bought 
butter-scotch  yesterday  ? 

Jennie  :  I  did,  but 

Sybil :  Then  don't  be  so  prim  and  proper,  miss,  as  if  you 
were  so  much  better  than  I. 

Jennie  (beginning  to  cry) :  Really,  Sybil,  that  inkstand  is  so 
pretty,  and  would  exactly  suit  Papa  ;  1  think  you  mit^ht.  I 
don't  know  how  you  can  be  so  tiresome,  and  selfish  too. 
Think  of  how  much  Papa  gives  us  ;  we  ought  to  give  him 
something  nice. 

Sybil:  Well,  with  my  sixpence  I  shall  buy  him  six  pen- 
holders, and  you  had  better  get  a  cheaper  inkstand. 

Jennie :  Let  us  go  up  to  Rutter's  to  look  in  at  the  window. 

Svbil :  Very  well,  I  don't  care  ;  but  I  shan't  change  my 
mind,  you  know,  you  silly  thing. 

Jennie :  You  love  chocolates  better  than  Papa,  I  suppose. 

(They  walk  out  of  the  garden  and  up  the  High  Street). 

Jennie  (to  herself)  :  Oh  dear,  how  cross  Sybil  looks  I 

Sybil  (to  herself) :  Pm  a  greedy  thing,  but  I  don't  like  in 
confess  it. 

(They  reach  Rutter's  shop). 

Jennie :  Look,  Sybil,  there's  the  pretty  inkstand  ;  and  look, 
here's  another  for  half  a  crown.  I  suppose  I'd  better  get  it. 
Don't  let  mc  keep  you  from  getting  your  chocolates. 

Sybil :  But  the  half-crown  one  is  not  nearly  so  nice  as  the 
three  and-sixpenny  one. 

Jennie :  Of  course  not,  but  I  haven't  enough 

Sybil  (suddenly  pressing  a  shilling  into  her  sister's  hand)  ; 
Oh,  take  it,  Jennie.  Pm  sorry  I  was  so  nasty,  my  dear.  Come 
in  and  let's  get  it.     Yes,  really  1  would  like  to — really  I  would 

Jennie  (in  the  shop  as  the  three-and-sixpenny  inkstand  is 
being  wrapped  up)  :  Sybil,  you're  a  darling ! 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

(i)  I.s  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  ALL  the 
Churches,  every  child  being  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  its  parents. 

(2)  Has   to-day   NEARLY    7,000    BOYS 

AND  GIRLS  under  its  care. 

(3)  Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES 

in    1902,    and    maintained    during    the 
year  9,785  Children. 

(4)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child, 

even  if  Sick,   Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a 
Helpless  Infant. 

(5)  IS    FREELY    ADMITTING    67    new 

cases    every    week     from    all    over    the 
Kingdom. 

(6)  SEARCHES  FOR  AND  SEEKS  OUT 

Necessitous  Children  in  the  Slums  of  all 
our  Great  Towns. 

(7)  EARNEST  EFFORTS  are  unceasingly 

being  made  to  bring  all  the  Young   In- 
mates to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ. 

(8)  Secures  to  the  offspring   of   NONCON- 

FORMISTS Evangelical  Free  Church 
Teaching. 

(9)  TOTAL    ABSTINENCE    is   inculcated 

as  a  life-long  duty. 

(10)  NO  ELECTION;  NOWAITINGLIST; 
No  Money  Promise ;  No  Barriers  on 
account  of  Age,  Se.x,  Creed,  Nationality, 
or  Physical  Health.  Destitution  is  the 
only  and  essential  qualification. 

(i  I)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGRATION 
to  our  Colonies  is  in  active  operation, 
about  1,000  Boys  and  Girls  being  emi- 
grated annually. 

(12)  Has    already    RESCUED,    TRAINED, 

and  PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  49,219 
Orphan  Waifs. 

(13)  AT  LEAST  ;{:200  PER  DAY  is  required 

for  I'ood  alone. 

Will  not  kind  hearts  everywhere  pity  and 
help  Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need 
from   Hunger  and   Destitution? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLiAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDQ,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers-LONDON    AND    SOUTH-WESTERN    B.'VNK, 
AND  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE  &  CO. 
Head  Offices — 

18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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Hsboille  ColledCt  l>arroaate. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


OF  Rev.  John  Hoore, 

"Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 

THE    COLLE&E    STANDS    IN   ITS    OWN    GKOUNDS    OF    30  ACRES. 

It    has   also   a    Oymaasium,    a   Sanatorium,    and  a   Chemical   Laboratory.       All    the 

rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid    Educational   Results.      Officially   connected   with    the   Science   and    Art 

Department,    South    Kensington,    London.      Also   on   the    List   of  Secondary   Schools 

recognised  by  the  West   Riding  County  Council. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends  ^  i6q8. 

Well-equipped   Boarding-School    for 
Boys  of  all  Dencminations, 

Headmaster:  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  AVorkshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.H.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,D.D., 
London  ;  Rev,  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


ZttUn^aU  Coffege,  piaffe- 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

Vull    JHoitern    JmprovetuentB. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,   and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

SHEBBBAR,     NORTH    DEVON. 


(Borcmor:       REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

l3cat)mastcr: 
T.  RUDDLE,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  Gymnasium. 
Healthy  Situation.  Playgrounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  first  quality,  and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  Gulll6&S  per  year. 
Music  the  only  extra.  lUuslrated  Pro- 
spectus on  application  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
begin  April  23  and  August  27  respec- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Orist's  College,  ^lackl^eatl^,  5.E. 

principal :    Rev.  F.  W.  AVELING,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

tRcslScnt  yiDastcre : 
H.  PERRETT,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Draw- 
ing and  Singing. 

F.  SELLICKS,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 
C.  FERGUSON,  M.A.  (Victoria). 

G.  DENT,  Inter.B.A.    (Lond.) 
E.  HOLYOAKE,  B.A.,  Inter.B.Sc. 

(Lond.)  (Science). 
FRAULEIN  KAYSING  (Diplomee), 
Piano. 


Visiting  Ucicbere : 
.  RHODES,  R.A.M.         |        S.  BANKART,  R.A.M.        I 

{Organ.)  \  {Violin.)  \ 

Special  attention  to  Modern  Languages  and  Science.     Home  Comforts. 


P.  BURNETT,  R.A.M. 

(  Violoncello.) 
Public  School  Training. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 

{/■orinf'-.y  ht.u-f'eHdeni  ColUgf.) 
Headmaster— C  D.  W  Hll  I  AK1-;k.  M.A.,  1.1..M..  IS.SC. 


IS   A    HIGH-CLASS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Kepresentatives  of  the  Congreffatioiial  and  Baptist  Unions,  the 

Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Entjland,  and  the  deneral 

Assembly  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  of  \\'ales.  coii- 

slitiite  a  large  portion  of  the  Governiny  Body, 

lNCLUSI\'E  BuAkUKRS'  1-KES  from  33  GNS.  A  YEAR. 

Prospectus  on  application. 
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Sunny  Eastbourne. . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 


COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 

MRS.    SIMMONS, 

91,    Soyal    Parade, 

Eastbourne, 
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A    NEW    WORK    ON    THE    BEATITUDES. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth. 


Price  3s.  6d. 


THE     MEN     OF     THE 
BEATITUDES. 


ALBERT    J. 


By 
SOUTHOUSE. 


Extract  from  the  First  Chapter,  entitled 

THE 
COMPARATIVE  PORTRAITS. 


The  Beatitudes  are  a  portrait  of 
the  Christian.  They  are  the  King's 
description  of  the  citizens  of  His 
kingdom.  Speaking  on  a  lower 
plane  a  man  might  remark,  "  The 
people  who  live  in  the  land  I  rule  are  intellectually  supreme,  and  are  followers  after  wisdom."  .  .  .  But  when 
Jesus  describes  His  people.  He  began,  "They  are  pure  in  heart,  poor  in  spirit ;  they  mourn,  and  they  are  meek." 
The  commandments  of  Moses  and  the  beatitudes  of  Jesus  are  alike  in  this — they  are  each  a  concentration  of  the 
accumulated  wisdom  of  the  speakers,  and  stand  in  the  forefront  of  all  they  ever  said,  both  being  descriptions  of 
the  perfect  man  ;  but  different  in  this — when  Moses  describes  the  good  man  he  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  performs 
certain  actions,  or  rather,  as  one  who  refrains  from  performing  them,  and  who  is  a  masterpiece  of  restraint  ;  while 
Jesus  delineates  him  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  without  any  reference  to  his  deeds.  The  beatitudes 
do  not  answer  the  question,  "  What  does  the  good  man  do  ?  "  but  they  tell  you  unmistakably  enough  what  kind  of 
a  man  he  is.  .  .  .  When  a  man  is  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God  the  virtues  of  the  beatitudes  are  born  in  him,  and  if 
the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  is  that  now  and  again  his  character  gives  hints  of  likeness  to  the  great  ideal,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  he  is  a  child — a  growing  child,  who  will  one  day  put  away  childish  things  and  be  a  child  no  more. 
He  is,  for  instance,  said  to  mourn — and  he  does,  but  he  will  one  day  pour  over  the  sins  and  pains  of  men 
a  more  intelligent  pity  than  he  does  now.  He  is  said  to  be  meek  ;  and  though  it  seems  to  others  that  he  is  hardly 
meeker  than  they,  and  to  himself  that  he  is  dark  with  passion  and  stiff  with  stubbornness,  yet  his  face  is  set,  and  he 
will  one  day  stand  up  on  such  a  lofty  pinnacle  of  lowly  meekness  that  nothing  you  can  say  of  libel  or  slander  shall 
reach  to  hurt  him  there. 

HODDER   &   STOUGHTON.   27,   Paternoster   Row.   London,   E.G. 
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unimpaired  almost  to  the  last,  and  he  fulfilled  his  duties 
as  a  magistrate  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Francis,  who  has  brought  to  a 
close  his  pastorate  in  connection  with  the  British-American 
Church  at  St.  Petersburg,  held  a  position  of  great  influence 
and  power  among  the  English  population  in  the  Russian 
capita],  and  his  departure  for  another  sphere  will  leave  a 
gap  which  will  not  be  easily  filled.  Rarely  does  it  fall 
to  the  lot  of  a  minister,  more  especially  a  Dissenting 
minister,  to  exercise  so  paramount  a  sway  in  a  foreign 
capital  as  Mr.  Francis  has  done  in  St.  Petersburg  during 
the  past  fourteen  years.  The  late  St.  Petersburg  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  in  a  recent  issue  of  that  journal, 
described  the  Congregational  minister  as  "  probably  the 
best  known  and  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Englishmen  in 
St.  Petersburg,"  a  statement  which  is  fully  borne  out  by 
facts.  Mr.  Francis  first  came  conspicuously  to  the  front 
some  ten  years  ago,  when  he  rendered  noble  service  during 
'  I  ""HE  late  Alderman  Manton,  who  died  at  the  advanced      the  great  famine,  which  set  him  high  in  the  aflfections  of  the 
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The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  October  20,  anti  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Netvsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


X  age  of  ninety-four,  was  one  of  the  most  active 
citizens  and  most  devoted  Christian  workers  of  Birmingham. 
He  helped  to  found  the  Birmingham  Sunday-school  Union, 
and  for  many  years  served  as  a  teacher  in  connection  with 
Ebenezer  Chapel.  At  Sunday-school  gatherings  he  was  a 
powerful  and  a  persuasive  speaker,  and  was  often  invited 
to  anniversary  celebrations  in  other  parts  of  England.  He 
was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  Bible  Society  and  of  foreign 
missions.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  director  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society. 
His  private  charities  were 
very  large,  and  in  the  slums 
of  his  native  city  his  visits 
were  full  of  help  and  comfort. 
He  gave  with  munificent 
liberality,  spending  freely  of 
his  time,  his  strength,  and 
his  money.  He  took  part 
in  the  Education  struggle, 
and  although  he  objected 
upon  principle  to  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  at  the  cost 
of  the  ratepayers,  he  heli)ed 
to  inaugurate  a  scheme  of 
voluntary  religious  services 
to  be  conducted  by  ministers 
and  other  qualified  persons 
in  the  Board  Schools  of  the 
city.  He  lived  to  sec  his 
plan  adopted,  not  only  by 
Nonconformists,  but  by  some 
of  the  Church  of  England 
clergy,  as  a  partial  solution 
of  the  religious  difficulty.  Mr. 
Manton's    energy    remained 


Pketo  #»■  Rentz  *•  SckraJer,  St.  Petersburg 

REV.   ALEXANDER  KRANCIS,  OF  ST.   PETERSBURG 


Russian  population  ;  and  that  attachment  has  only  rii)ened 
with  the  years.  Pastor  Francis's  Christianity  is  a  Christianity 
which  translates  itself  into  the  kindly  deed  and  the  sym- 
pathetic word.  The  afflicted  and  distressed  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, irrespective  of  creed  or  nationality,  turned  to  him  as 
to  a  loving  father,  and  they  never  turned  in  vain.  His  loss 
will  perhaps  be  most  deeply  felt  by  the  poorer  members  of 
the  British  community,  and  of  course  by  his  congregation, 

who   fully  appreciated    their 
pastor's  influence  and  work. 


The  Rev.  John  A. 
Hamilton,  author  of  "  The 
MS.  in  the  Red  Box,"  is  a 
Congregational  minister  of 
Penzance.  His  church  is 
an  old-fashioned  building, 
standing  back  from  the  street 
and  wedged  in  between  shops 
and  offices.  It  has  narrow, 
old-world  pews,  into  which 
strangers  are  often  shown 
during  the  summer  season, 
for  Mr.  Hamilton's  reputation 
as  a  preacher  has  travelled 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Cornwall.  It  was  ■  by  a 
curious  inadvertence  that  the 
manuscript  of  his  now  famous 
book  was  sent  to  Mr.  John 
Lane  without  his  name 
attached  to  it.  While  his 
publisher  was  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  discover  his 
new  author,  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  wandering  in  one  of  the 
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wildest  pans  of  Devonshire.  His  book 
is  a  stirring  tale  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  the 
Isle  of  Axholme — a  fen  country 
which  enterprising  Dutch  engineers 
are  seeking  to  drain.  The  hero, 
Frank  Vavasour,  is  a  first-rate  fighting 
man,  and  the  heroine.  Mistress  Goel, 
one  of  the  loveliest  ladies  of  fiction. 
Thousands  will  look  eagerly  for  other 
work  from  Mr.  Hamilton's  pen. 


Everybody  has  heard  of  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  that  tall,  massive 
building,  with  its  richly  tinted  stained- 
glass  windows,  which  arrests  the  eye 
as  you  proceed  westwards  through 
London,  but  comparatively  few  have 
heard  of  its  genial  managing  director, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Hamp,  or  know  that  by 
his  lamented  death  there  has  passed  away  a  zealous 
Nonconformist  who  did  a  great  amount  of  Christian 
work  in  a  quiet  and  unassuming  way.  Mr.  Hamp  was 
a  self-made  man.  He  had  a  strong  and  resolute 
character,  shrewd  intelligence,  and  rare  business  capacity, 
and  with  these  he  fought  his  way  in  the  world.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  success  and  the  popularity  of  the  famous 
restaurant  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  Mr.  Hamp's 
skilful  management.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastic Christian  worker.  In  the  early  days  he  belonged  to 
the  Baptists,  and  it  is  worth  recalling  the  fact  that  he  was 
for  many   years  one  of  C.    H.   Spurgeon's  most  intimate 
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REV.   JOHN  A.   HAMILTON 
Author  of  the  much-discussed  "MS.  in  the  Red  Box 


friends.  Later  in  life  Mr.  Hamp 
became  a  Presbyterian  from  conviction, 
and  he  attached  himself  to  the  con- 
gregation at  Ealing,  under  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Thain  Davidson.  Recognising 
the  need  for  another  Presbyterian 
church,  he  bought  a  site  and  erected 
a  handsome  hall  near  his  beautiful 
home  at  Wembley,  at  a  cost  of 
^3,300.  This  property  he  handed 
over  as  a  gift  to  the  Synod,  for  which 
he  was  thanked  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  denomination.  The  congrega- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Hamp  laid  the 
foundation  four  years  ago,  has  made 
excellent  progress  under  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  James  Lawson,  and  a 
church  is  now  to  be  built  on  a  site 
contiguous  to  the  hall. 


Phvto  f>y  FradclU  &>  i'ouft^ 

THE   LATE  MR.   T.  J.  HAMP 
Mahacing  Director  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant 


One  of  the  foremost  men  for  a  whole  generation,  now 
the  foremost  man,  in  the  Norwegian  Church,  is  Bishop 
Heuch,  of  Christiansand.  When  he  was  a  priest  in  Chris- 
tiania  the  charm,  vigour,  and  appositeness  of  his  preaching 
crowded  his  church  with  the  intelligence  of  the  metropolis. 
In  ecclesiastical  gatherings  he  was  the  doughty  champion 
of  the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  and  he  gained  great  laurels 
in  all  the  Scandinavian  lands  for  his  valiant  onslaught 
on  Brandes  and  the  Positivist  tendency.  He  has  ever  been 
a  fearless  warrior,  wielding  his  sword  with  skill  and  vigour,, 
and  he  compels  admiration  for  his  intense  convictions,  his 
honesty  of  purpose,  his  energetic  language,  and  his  clear- 
ness of  expression.  Bishop  Heuch  has  always  been  jealous 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  desires  that  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross  should  stand  forth  vividly  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Norwegian  clergy.  But  the  close  connection  of  Norwegian, 
theology  with  the  German  undoui^tediy  threatens  the  Church 
of  Norway  with  dangers  in  the  direction  of  Rationalism,, 
and  there  are  indications  that  several  of  the  priests  and 
at  least  one  of  the  theological  professors  have  Rationalistic 
tendencies;  and  all  the  professors  are  quite  young  men. 

In  Norway  in  recent  years  the  essence  of  Christianity, 
the  Atonement  of  Christ,  seems  to  have  been  in  danger  of 
being  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten,  and  in  some  quarters  there 
has  been  a  desire  to  replace  Christianity  with  a  universal 
religion  based  on  the  first  article  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
Alarmed  at  the  change  coming  over  the  theology  and  the 
preaching  of  his  Church,  Bishop  Heuch  last  year  published 
"Mod  Strommen"  ("Against  the  Stream"),  charging  the 
"  transition  theologians  "  and  "  new  preachers  "  with  being 
secret  Rationalists,  and  with  aiming  at  converting  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  into  nothing  but  morality.  He  held  that  the  con- 
flict was  between  two  religions,  the  old  Christianity  and  a 
renewed  Rationalism.  He  felt  that  the  Norse  Church 
might  lack  and  lose  much  elsewhere,  but  the  loss  of  Christ 
would  be  the  loss  of  all.  They  must  not  drift  away  from 
the  real  springs  of  life  for  the  Christian  Church  in  our 
Crucified  and  Risen  Lord.  It  was  a  fear  of  this  that  set  the 
Bishop's  heart  on   fire. 

No   religious   or  theological   book   has  caused  such  a 
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sensation  in  Norway.  It  has  gone 
through  six  editions  in  the  year, 
and  that  in  a  country  with  less 
than  half  the  population  of  London. 
Not  merely  the  theological  and 
religious  press  but  the  daily  papers 
and  the  weekly  journals  teemed 
with  articles  reviewing  the  various 
phases  of  the  controversy.  No 
one  having  ventured  to  write  a 
book  challenging  the  positions 
t.iken  up  in  "Against  the  Stream," 
the  Bishop  issued  "  Svar"  ("Re- 
joinder ")  to  the  arguments  that 
had  been  used  in  the  controversy, 
and  no  fewer  than  5,000  copies 
of  it  have  already  been  disposed 
of.  Laymen  held  great  gatherings, 
and  passed  votes  of  thanks  to 
Bishop  Heuch  for  his  books,  and 
even  from  America  a  congratulatory 
address  was  despatched  to  him. 
He  was  invited  to  a  Clerical  Con- 
ference in  Stockholm,  where  he 
was  feted  in  an  extraordinary  fashion,  and  King  Oscar 
decorated  the  worthy  Bishop  with  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  the  North  Star,  not  even  the  Primate 
having  received  that  dignity.  "Against  the  Stream"  and 
the  subsequent  controversy  have  led  the  Norse  in  every 
dale  and  hamlet  to  think  and  speak  about  religious  and 
theological  questions,  with  results  that  can  only  be  for 
the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  benefit  of  true  religion 
in  that  land,  which  originally  received  its  Christianity 
from  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  shores. 


BISHOP   HEUCH,   OK    CHRISTIANSANU 
The  Leading  Rei'resentative  of  the  Norwegian  Church 


The  annual   meeting   of  the    New    Hebrides   Mission 
Synod  was  held  at  Aneityum  in  June,  and  was  one  of  the 


largest  for  some  years.  A  pleasant 
feature  of  the  gathering  was  the 
presence  of  five  new  missionaries, 
four  of  whom  were  introduced  by 
Dr.  Paton,  the  venerable  head  of 
the  Mission.  Two  were  medical 
missionaries,  one  being  Dr  Nichol- 
son, who  was  recently  settled  at 
Lenakel,  Tanna,  in  room  of  the 
Rev.  Fred.  H.  L.  Paton  ;  and  the 
other.  Dr.  McCausland,  who  will 
take  charge  of  Ambrim  Hospital 
during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Bowie 
on  furlough,  pending  enquiries  re- 
garding a  new  station.  The  Rev. 
T.  Riddle,  from  the  New  Zealand 
Church,  is  to  take  up  work  at 
Xikaura,  Epi,  as  successor  to  the 
late  Rev.  T.  Smaill.  The  Rev.  E. 
Yates  has  been  appointed  to  Big 
Bay,  Santo,  owing  to  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Sandilands  ;  and  the  Rev.  G. 
Fleming  is  to  open  a  new  station 
at  Ambrim.  Dr.  Paton  was  in 
wonderfully  good  health,  and  after  the  meeting  of  Synod 
went  for  a  brief  visit  to  his  own  island  of  Aniwa  before 
returning  to  Melbourne.  The  reports  of  stations  showed 
that  the  population  is  rapidly  decreasing  among  the  heathen, 
but  slowly  among  the  Christians.  The  Christianisation 
of  the  natives  is  therefore  the  best  way  of  preserving 
the  races  in  the  islands.  The  number  of  people  supporting 
their  own  teachers,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  is  becoming 
more  numerous,  while  a  large  amount  of  free  labour  is 
done  by  the  natives.  We  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  a 
group  of  the  members  of  the  Mission  who  attended  the 
meeting  of  Synod.  The  following  missionaries  appear  in 
the  group: — Upper  nmt,  from  left  to  ri^ht — Dr.  Crombie, 
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Wala,  Malekula ;  Rev.  G.  Fleming,  Ambrim  ;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
McCausland,  Ambrim  (temporarily);  Rev.  J.  Gillan  and 
Rev.  Fred.  Paton,  Malekula;  Rev.  J.  W.  Mackenzie,  D.D., 
Fila,  Efate  ;  Rev.  D.  Macdonald,  D.D.,  Havannah  Harbour, 
Efate ;  Rev.  T.  Riddle,  Nikaura,  Epi  ;  Rev.  T.  Watt 
Leggatt,  Malekula  ;  Rev.  R.  Eraser,  Burumba,  Epi ;  Mr.  D. 
Paterson,  Malo ;  Rev.  F.  G.  Bowie,  S.  Santo ;  Rev.  M. 
Frater,  Paama  ;  Dr.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Anderson,  Lenakel, 
Tanna.  Middle  row— Rev.  E.  and  Mrs.  Yates,  "Big"  Bay, 
Santo  ;  Mrs.  Fleming  ;  Mrs.  Gunn  ;  Rev.  J.  G.  Paton,  D.D.  ; 
Rev.  J.  Noble  Mackenzie  (Moderator),  Nogugu,  W.  Santo ; 
Rev.  William  Watt  (Clerk),  Pt.  Resolution,  Tanna;  Rev. 
P.  Milne,  Nguna ;  Mrs.  Nicholson.  Front  row — Rev.  Dr. 
Gunn,  Aneityum  and  Futuna  ;  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  W.  Santo; 
Rev.  T.  Macmillan,  White  Sands,  Tanna. 


•   KII.MANY  CHURCH,    FIFESHIRE 
Where  Dr.  Chalmers  was  Minister,  1803— 1815 

We  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  photographs  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  Kilniany  Church,  which  a  cor- 
respondent has  kindly  sent  us.  Kilmany  is  a  sequestered 
hamlet  in  Fifeshire,  nine  miles  from  St.  Andrews,  chiefly 
interesting  to  the  outside  world  because  of  its  associations 
with  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  minister  of  the  parish  for 
twelve  years— 1 803-1 8 1 5.  The  old-fashioned  church, 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  remains  very 
much  as  it  was  in  Dr.  Chalmers's  day.  It  is  a  long, 
narrow  building  with  two  galleries  at  each  end,  and  has 
seating  accommodation  for  nearly  three  hundred  people. 
The  pews  have  been  changed,  but  the  pulpit,  which  is 
at  the  side,  is  unaltered,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  principal  heritor,  who  insisted  that  the  pulpit  Dr. 
Chalmers  preached  from  should  be  preserved.  The 
manse  of  Kilmany,  which  is  some  distance  from  the 
church,  was  built  in  Dr.  Chalmers's  time.  When  it  was 
being  erected,  the  great  ecclesiastic,  having  convinced 
himself  that  gas  would  soon  be  introduced  into  houses, 
had  gas  pipes  inserted,  but,  curiously  enough,  they  have 
never  been  used.  Dr.  Chalmers  took  delight  in  laying 
out  the  manse  garden  in  geometrical  figures,  parabolas, 
ellipses,  and  the  like.  Kilmany  proved  too  circumscribed 
a  sphere  for  a  man  of  such  boundless  energy  as  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he  was 
constantly  absent  from  his  parish.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  he  did  not  spend  more  than  two  years  out  of 
the  twelve  at  Kilmany  in  uninterrupted  discharge  of  his 
duties.  But  those  were  Dr.  Chalmers's  unregenerate  days, 
when   his   views   as   to   the   performance   of    his   pastoral 


labours  were  somewhat  lax.  The  great  English  Baptist 
divine,  Andrew  Fuller,  who  assisted  Carey  by  collecting 
money  with  which  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Indian 
missions,  was  once  the  guest  of  Chalmers  at  Kilmany. 

Ministers  are  returning  to  London  after  the  holidays. 
One  of  the  earliest  to  come  home  was  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell,  who  has,  however,  been  kept  out  of  the  City 
Temple  longer  than  he  expected.  The  work  of  renovat- 
ing this  great  building  and  installing  the  electric  light 
and  the  new  system  of  ventilation  has  been  pushed  on  as 
quickly  as  possible,  but  the  workmen  could  not  finish 
their  task  until  nearly  the  middle  of  September. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  spent  much  of  his  time  since  he  returned 
from  America  with  his  wife's  family  at  Nottingham,  and 
has  been  resting  in  preparation  for  the  winter's  arduous 
work. 

The  great  religious  event  of  September  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home  at  Whitefield's 
Chapel.  Mr.  Home  has  enjoyed  some  weeks'  rest  at 
Sheringham,  where  he  has  a  delightful  seaside  home, 
presented  to  him  by  his  father-in-law,  Lord  Justice  Cozens- 
Hardy.  Mrs.  Home  is  taking  quite  as  keen  an  interest 
as  her  husband  in  the  poorer  classes  whose  homes  sur- 
round this  great  central  mission.  Another  pastorate  which 
commences  this  autumn  is  that  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Perkins, 
minister  of  New  Court,  ToUington  Park.  Four  previous 
ministers  are  to  take  part  in  his  recognition,  which  is  fixed 


INTERIOR   OK    KILMANY    CHURCH 
Showing  tlie  pulpit  from  which  Dr.  Chalmers  preached 

for  October  21.  One  of  them  is  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan, 
who  will  visit  his  old  congregation  on  the  eve  of  his  return 
to  America. 

Lord  William  Cecil,  who  was  appointed  Rector  of 
Hatfield  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,  married  Lady 
Florence  Wilbraham,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lathom. 
who  was  for  some  years  Lord  Chamberlain.  Lord  William 
is  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  fair-haired  man,  with  a  bushy 
beard  and  a  deep,  well-modulated  voice.  He  looks  more 
like  a  country  squire  than  a  clergyman.  He  received  his 
education  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and  for  a  year 
was  curate  at  Great  Yarmouth  Lord  William  was  con- 
stantly in  attendance  upon  his  father  during  his  last 
illness,  and  there  was  none  of  his  children  to  whom 
Lord    Salisbury   was   united  by  ties  of  more  affectionate 
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DR.   ALEXANDER   MACLAKKN 
This  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Maclaren  was  taken  recently  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 


regard  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  three  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  sons — the  present 
Marquis,  Lord  William,  and 
Lord  Hugh— studied  at  Uni 
versity  College.  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  was  a  Fellow' of  Hert- 
ford, and  acted  for  some  years 
as  Private  Secretary  to  his 
father.  Lord  Salisbury  himself, 
like  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  his 
early  training  at  Christ  Church. 

Some  disappointment  is  felt 
at  Westminster  Chapel  because 
Dr.  Smith,  of  Minnesota,  has 
not  seen  his  way  to  accept 
the  pastorate.  The  congrega- 
tions at  Samuel  Martin's  old 
church  were  larger  in  the  early 
summer  of  this  year  than  they  have  been  for  a  long  time 
past.  Dr.  Smith  is  a  lively  and  attractive  preacher ;  but 
he  recognises  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  Westminster 
neighbourhood,  and,  while  willing  to  give  occasional 
help  during  the  summer,  has  declined  to  settle  in  London. 
It  is  expected  that  the  London  Congregational  Union 
will  take  over  this  difficult  and  anxious  problem.  Ten 
years  ago  Dr.  Horton  was  much  inclined  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  forward  movement  having  as  its  centre 
this  historic  sanctuary  ;  but  his  congregation  at  Lyndhurst 
Road  dissuaded  him  from  a  task  which  they  believed  to 
be  far  beyond  his  strength. 

Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  the  First  Prize 
of  One  Guinea  to — 

Rev.  T.  Breewood, 

The  Manse,  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight, 
for  the  excellent  photograph  of  Dr.  Maclaren. 

The  Second  Prize  of  Haifa  Guinea  is  awarded  to — 
Rev.  Dr.  Gunn, 

Aneityum,  New  Hebrides,  viA  Sydney, 
for  the  photograph  of  the  New  Hebrides  Mission  group. 

We  hope  to^  receive  many  other  photographs,  with 
accompanying  paragraphs,  before  October  i,  which  is 
the  date  for  sending  in  for  our  November  Competition. 
Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half  a  Guinea  will  be 
awarded  as  before.  Five  Shillings  will  be  paid  for  each 
of  the  other  photographs  by  our  readers  which  appears  in 
the  November  number. 

Mrs.  Luke,  the  writer  of  that  beautiful  hymn  "  I  think 
when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old,"  sung  by  countless 
Sunday-school  scholars  in  every  part  of  the  world,  has  just 
completed  her  ninetieth  year.  This  venerable  lady,  who 
was  born  at  Islington  so  long  ago  as  1813,  and  is  among 
the  very  few  remaining  who  witnessed  Queen  Victoria's 
Coronation  in  1838,  is  now  spending  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
eventide  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Jemima  Thompson,  but  having  married  in  1843  ^he  Rev. 


Samuel  Luke,  a  much-esteemed 
Congregational  minister,  she  is 
generally  known  in  literature 
by  her  married  name.  Mrs. 
Luke  has  written  many  hymns, 
hut  by  far  the  most  popular 
is  "I  think  when  I  read  that 
sweet  story  of  old."  In  a 
little  volume  entitled  "Early 
Years  of  My  Life,"  published 
in  1900  by  Messrs.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton,  Mrs.  Luke  tells 
the  story  of  the  origin  of  this 
favourite  hymn.  Singularly 
enough,  the  first  two  verses 
were  composed  in  a  stage, 
coach  in  i84r.  Mrs.  Luke 
was  travelling  to  the  small 
town  of  Wellington,  in  Shrop- 
shire. Being  the  only  inside 
passenger,  she  took  a  letter  from  her  pocket,  and  on  the 
back  of  the  envelope  wrote  two  verses  of  the  little  hymn 
now  so  well  known.  A  third  verse  was  afterwards  added 
to  make  it  a  missionary  hymn.  Soon  after  its  appearance 
in  the  Sunday-school  Teachers'  Magazine,  Mrs.  Luke 
accepted  the  editorship  of  a  missionary  magazine  for 
children.  The  work  proved  congenial,  and  the  magazine 
prospered.  Among  her  faithful  helpers  in  this  enterprise 
was  Robert  Moffat,  and  on  one  occasion  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  a  contributor.  There  are  two  admirable  musical 
renderings  of  Mrs.  Luke's  hymn  "  I  think  when  I  read 
that  sweet  story  of  old,"  but  that  of  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Hume 
is  generally  considered  the  finer,  its  simple  melody  being 
easily  mastered  by  children. 


Plull)  by  Dtbenham  l)'  Sons,  Sain/<mm,  lilt  t/  Wifit 
MRS.   LUKE 

The  writer  of  th«  well-known  children's  hjrmn  "1  think  when  I  read 
that  sweet  story  of  old  " 
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Helps    for    Sunday-School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 
By  Rev.   H.  Elvet   Lewis 


INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 


By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 
Oct.  d,.    -David  brirti^s  up  the  Ark  (2  Sam.  vi.   1-12) 

The  ark  was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence,  and  a  type 
of  Christ.  David  wished  to  bring  it  up  from  Kirjath-jearim  to 
the  metropoHs,  so  that  the  arlc  and  the  throne  might  dwell 
together  at  the  centre,  and  so  firmly  establish  the  kingdom. 
The  throne  is  never  safe  without  the  ark.  The  sons  of  Abinadab 
drove  the  ark  in  a  new  cart,  and  in  that  "  newness  "  there  was 
a  touch  of  veneration.  And  yet  they  disobeyed  God,  for  the 
Divine  method  was  to  bear  the  ark  on  the  shoulders  of  living 
men  (Num.  iv.).  We  must  ser\e  God  in  His  own  way,  and 
not  in  ours.  At  Nachon's  threshing-floor  the  oxen  shook  the 
ark,  and  Uzzah  steadied  it  with  his  hand  ;  but  in  an  instant 
fell  dead.  It  was  an  irreverent  act,  for  no  man  had  a  right  to 
touch  the  ark.  Ours  is  an  irreverent  age.  God  hates  flip- 
pancy. His  ark  can  dispense  with  Uzzah's  feeble  hand.  Truth 
is  omnipotent,  and  it  does  not  require  our  miserable  props. 
David  was  afraid  of  the  Lord  that  day,  and  no  wonder,  for  he 
had  disobeyed  Him.  There  is  room  for  fear  in  religion  only 
when  we  are  disobedient.  The  ark  blessed  Obcd-edom  because 
he  welcomed  it  in  the  right  spirit  ;  but  it  left  no  blessing  upon 
Abinadab  because  his  welcome  was  unreal. 


Oct.   II. — Go(ts  Covenant  with  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  4-16) 

David  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  justice.  He  felt  that  his 
own  house  was  more  ornate  than  God's  tabernacle,  and  that 
things  were  sadly  out  of  proportion.  David  was  quite  ready 
to  build  the  temple,  but  the  Lord  would  not  permit  it,  because 
his  hands  were  red  with  blood.  He  is  a  God  of  peace,  and  his 
temples  must  be  built  with  clean  hands.  Solomon,  the  man  of 
peace,  shall  build  the  temple.  The  work  does  not  stop  when 
David  dies,  for  his  son  carries  it  on.  Be  not  in  a  hurry  to 
do  the  work  of  next  century,  for  Solomon  must  do  his  part. 
Solomon  was  a  great  temple-builder,  but  "  David's  greater 
son"  is  greater  far,  for  His  temple  is  the  royal  habitation  of 
God  through  the  Spirit. 

Oct.  1%.— David's  Confession  T Psalm  li.   117) 

This  psalm  is  the  "  Sinner's  Guide,"  and  in  it  we  catch  the 
solemn  music  of  the  penitent  heart.  It  is  an  appeal  to  mercy, 
and  not  to  justice,  and  it  is  a  model  for  all  time.  Unless  we  can 
repeat  this  prayer  with  our  hearts,  there  can  be  no  forgiveness 
After  the  confession  comes  the  prayer,  and  what  a  prayer  ! 
"Wash — blot— purge— cleanse"— anything  to  get  rid  of  the 
sin  that  darkens  his  life.  He  has  grossly  sinned  against  man, 
but  all  sin  against  man  is  primarily  a  sin  against  God.  "  Against 
Thee" — the  holy  and  just  and  gracious  God.  Sin  is  a  cruel 
aspersion  on  the  justice  and  goodness  of  the  Eternal,  and  it 
aims  its  dagger  at  the  very  heart.  "  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God."  It  is  a  creation,  and  not  a  development.  It 
is  not  correcting  the  old  man,  but  creating  the  new  mnn. 

Oct.  25. — Davids  Joy  over  Forgiveness  (Psalm  xxxii.) 

This  psalm  begins  with  a  beatitude— "  Blessed."  This  is 
the  highest  of  all  joys,  the  feeling  that  our  sin  is  covered.  A 
man  may  be  poor,  and  weak,  and  sick  ;  but  if  he  is  heart-right 
with  God,  he  is  blessed.  Man  cannot  cover  his  own  sin.  It  is 
sheer  madness  to  attempt  it.  It  is  like  burying  a  corpse  in  the 
sand— the  first  gust  of  wind  will  unearth  it.  God  alone  can 
cover  sin,  and  when  He  covers,  who  can  uncover?  The 
moment  you  uncover  your  own  sin,  the  Lord  will  cover  it  for 
you,  and  you  will  never  see  it  again.  "  Many  sorrows  shall  be 
unto  the  wicked,"  for  it  is  an  eternal  law  that  he  who  soweth 
sin  reapeth  sorrow.  But  as  for  the  righteous,  mercy  shall  be 
his  royal  body-guard.  "The  wicked  have  a  hive  of  wasps 
around  them"— many  sorrows  ;  "but  the  just  have  a  swarm  of 
bees  storing  honey  for  them."  Pray  for  the  Divine  Absolvo  te, 
and  all  will  be  peace. 


Oct.  4. — Lessons  from  Abraham  (Heb.  xi.  8-19) 

"  Not  knowing  whither  he  went."  The  only  road  sure  of  its 
end  is  the  unknown  road,  with  God  for  companion.  The  most 
open  road,  without  Him,  "  perishes  "  : 

Whoso  answers  not  God's  c.iriiest  call, 
Forfeits  or  dulls  that  faculty  supreme 
Of  lying  open  to  His  genius 
Which  makes  the  wise  heart  rerlain  of  its  ends. 

Some  of  the  richest  fruits  of  Abraham's  faith  were  gathered 
in  old  age,  as  it  were  in  the  light  of  the  harvest-moon.  Young 
or  old,  a  good  man  has  the  best  of  it,  sunrise  or  sunset  : 

So  to  our  souls,  the  Lord  of  love  and  might 
Sends  harvest-hours,   when  daylight  disappears; 
When  age  and  sorrow,  like  a  coming  night. 
Darken  our  field  of  work  with  doubts  and  fe.ars, 
He  times  the  presence  of  I  lis  heav'nly  light 
To  rise  up  softly  o'er  our  silver  hairs. 

Oct.   II. — Lessons  from  Josef  h  ((Jen.  xlv.  1-15) 

How  Joseph  emphasises  the  interference  of  God  !  How 
else  could  he  persuade  his  brethren  to  forgive  themselves,  and 
rise  from  their  humiliation  to  higher  things?  To  leave  God 
out  of  his  forgiveness  would  be  like  giving  a  lantern  without  a 
candle  in  it  to  a  traveller  on  a  dark  night.  "  Is  was  not  you 
that  sent  me  hither,  but  God" — stanched  the  wound  which  it 
probed. 

"God  sent  me."  Does  life  anywhere  require  greater  secur- 
ity than  that  ?  Has  not  the  ambassador  the  right  to  his  king's 
armour  or  even  army  ?  Paul  in  the  wrecked  ship  felt  safe,  and 
in  prison  was  Christ's  prisoner.  It  affords  more  than  safety;  it 
becomes  a  song.  "God  sent  me  "  :  has  it  not  still  a  melodious 
ring?  "Quiet  submission  ...  is  the  sweetest  music  in  God's 
ears.  Upon  these  chords  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  plays  a 
lovely  melody  in  the  soul's  depth,  whose  glorious  notes  resound 
in  the  Heavenly  Father's  ears." 

Oct.   18. — Lessons  from  Afoses  {Yieh.  iii.  1-5  ;  xi.  24-28) 

"  Faithful  in  all  his  house,  as  a  servant."  But  what  a 
servant  !  To  watch  his  patience,  to  hear  his  intercession,  one 
might  have  thought  the  house  was  his  own.  And  this  is  the 
mark  of  the  true  servant — he  does  his  work  as  though  he  were 
king,  he  obeys  as  though  he  ruled.  Never  higher  than  a 
servant,  never  lower  than  a  king— such  is  the  pure  ideal  of 
ministry  in  God's   House. 

"  Choosing  rather."  It  was  not  a  happy  accident,  or  a 
moment's  noble  impulse  :  it  was  firm,  deliberate  choice.  He 
weighed  the  affliction  of  God's  people  against  the  pleasures  of 
sin  :  the  thorns  weighed  more  than  the  roses.  He  weighed  the 
reproach  of  Christ  against  the  treasures  of  Egypt :  the  Cross 
weighed  more  than  Pharaoh's  crown.  It  was  a  soul's  choice, 
as  the  loftiest  height,  in  the  purest  light.  "  We  do  not  need  to 
wait  to  get  to  Heaven  to  learn  Heaven's  tables  of  weights  and 
measures.  One  grain  of  true  love  to  God  is  greater  in  its 
power  to  enrich  than  a  California  of  gold." 

Oct.  25. — Systematic  and  Proportionate   Giving   (l   Cor.  xvi. 
I,  2  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  7-12  ;  ix.  6-1 1 ) 

Giving  will  never  become  the  ripe  virtue  it  should  be,  until 
it  is  governed  from  the  higher  places  of  the  spirit — from  a  sense 
of  God's  unfailing  goodness.  Justus  Jonas,  having  given  alms 
to  a  beggar,  once  remarked  to  Luther,  "  Who  knows  when 
God  will  give  it  me  back?"  Luther  replied,  "As  if  He  had 
not  done  it  already  !  "  However  large  and  constant  our  giving 
may  be,  we  cannot  put  God  in  our  debt. 

"When  a  man  hath  allotted  so  much  for  building  a  house," 
wrote  a  Puritan  divine,  "  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  bounds 
of  his  allotment  he  parteth  with  his  money  freely  ;  but  when 
that  is  gone,  he  parts  with  every  penny  with  grudging.  It  is 
good  to  make  Christ  large  allowance  at  the  first,  so  that  we  do 
not  afterwards  grudge  our  bargain  and  contract." 
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Ministers  on  the  Golf  Links 


Photo  by  Head-wood,  Leiccstet 
REV.   HAROLD  E.   BRIERLEY,  A.T.S. 


THE  list  of  Free  Church  ministers  who  are  iceen  and 
skilful   golfers   is   increasing   steadily  from  year  to 
year.     The  Free  Church   Mini.sters'    Golf  Challenge   Cup 

is  a  prize  which  is 
eagerly  contended 
for  year  by  year. 
Monday,  June  29, 
was  the  day  on 
which  the  Cup 
was  fought  for  this 
summer,  on  the 
new  course  of  the 
South  Herts  Club 
at  Totteridge,  a 
village  between 
Crouch  End  and 
High  Barnet.  It 
was  a  perfect 
summer  day,  and 
nearly  forty  minis- 
ters of  almost  all 
denominations 
assembled.  At 
ten  o'clock  the 
players  began  to 
arrive,  and  by 
eleven  nearly  forty 
starters  had  set 
out  from  the  first 
tee.  The  struggle 
was  sharp  and  prolonged,  but  the  ministers  thoroughly 
enjoyed  their  day's  exercise,  and  Doctors  of  Divinity 
contended  for  the  Cup  with  as  much  earnestness  as  they 
would  throw  into  the  Education  battle.  Every  one  was 
dressed  in  summer  attire.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare 
wore  a  grey  sun-hat  and  grey  suit  to  match;  Dr.  George 
Hanson  appeared  in  a  white  flannel  suit  and  a  cotton 
sou'-wester.  The  holder  of  the  cup,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Macphail,  of  Streatham,  played  well  during  the  morning, 
but  fell  off  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  victory  was  ultimately 
won  by  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Brierley,  of  Leicester.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Hocking  was  not  far  behind  Mr.  Brierley,  but  he 
had  unwittingly  committed  a  technical  breach  of  the  rules, 
and  was  consequently  disqualified.  Near  the  winner  was 
also  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home,  who  played  both  rounds 
with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Connell.  Friendly  rivalry  be- 
tween the  golfing  ministers  who  live  north  and  south 
of  the  Thames  lent  zest  to  the  encounter.  Some  of  the 
ministers  who  played  on  that  memorable  occasion  have 
been  good  enough  to  send  us,  in  response  to  our  request, 
some  details  with  regard  to  their  golfing  experiences  and 
records. 

Dr.  Alfred  Rowland,  of  Crouch  End,  is  one  of  the 
busiest  of  London  pastors.  For  years  past  he  has  found 
golf  a  health-giving  recreation.  With  as  much  regularity 
as  possible,  he  makes  his  way  to  the  Muswell  Hill  links 
every  Monday  morning  and  plays  a  round  with  his  brethren, 
generally  Presbyterians.  "There  is  suflScient  exercise  in 
the  open  air,"  he  writes,  "to  benefit  one  physically,  without 
undue  effort,  and  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the 
game  effectually  diverts  one's  thoughts  from  their  usual 
channel.  I  began  too  late  in  life  to  become  a  great 
player,  but  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  cynical  remark 
of    one   of    our   great    thinkers,    who    declared    that    the 


brilliant    play   of    his   opponent   was    an   '  evidence   of  a 
wasted  youth.'" 

That  popular  and  brilliant  novelist  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hocking  plays  frequently  on  the  Totteridge  links,  where 
he  sometimes  has  for  his  partner  his  brother  the  Rev. 
Silas  Hocking.  "  I  play  because  I  like  it,"  he  says,  "  and 
because  it  helps  me  to  forget  my  work.  I  seldom  have  but 
one  round  a  week,  but  that  does  me  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Perhaps  this  is  because,  in  addition  ta  giving  physical 
exercise,  it  is  so  trying  to  the  patience.  As  is  well 
known,  a  minister  has  nothing  to  try  his  patience,  neither 
has  a  novelist.  Therefore  golf  is  just  the  thing  needed. 
All  my  golf  balls  show  'marks'  of  my  earnestness,  testifying 
that  I  have  belaboured  them  not  wisely  but  too  well.  And 
it  is  no  wonder.  A  golf  ball  is  one  of  the  most  exasperating 
things  under  heaven.  It  defies  you  to  do  your  worst,  and 
you  can't  hurt  it.  I  have  never  had  golf  fever ;  I  wish  I 
had.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  doctor  and  a  Scotchman 
said  to  me,  '  Have  you  ever  had  golf  fever  yet  ? '  '  No,' 
I  replied.  '  I  pity  you,  man,'  he  said.  '  Try  and  get  it ;  it's 
beautiful.'  Perhaps  the  fact  of  my  never  having  had  the 
fever  accounts  for  the  fact  that  I  have  never  become  a 
brilliant  player.  I  haven't  a  single  golf  trophy.  The 
nearest  approach  to  obtaining  one  was  when  I  played  for 
'  the  Cup '  with  the  Free  Church  ministers  at  Totteridge. 
I  got  very  near,  but  then  became  disqualified  through 
breaking  a  rule.  Still,  '  there  is  a  to-morrow,'  as  the 
Spaniards  say." 

The  Rev.  Harold  E.  Brierley  has  played  golf  for  four  years. 
In  his  student  days  cricket  and  football  were  his  favourite 
games,  and  while  at  New  College,  London,  he  was  captain 
of  both  the  cricket  and  football  teams  in  1894.  In  that 
year  his  teams 
won  both  the 
championships  in 
the  "Theological 
Colleges  Athletic 
Union."  At 
cricket  he  played 
a  good  deal  for 
Devonshire  in  the 
summers  of  1896 
and  1897  against 
the  M.C.C.,  Dor- 
set, Cornwall,  etc. 
He  played  cricket, 
too,  when  he  went 
to  Sheffield,  his 
first  pastorate.  It 
was  only  on  com- 
ing to  Leicester 
and  finding  that 
cricket  demanded 
too  much  time 
that  he  seriously 
took  to  golf.  He 
has  now  practi- 
cally given  up 
cricket,  and  golf 
is  his  only  game. 
He  joined  the 
Leicestershire 

Golf    Club     about  p^,^  ,^  ^^^^,^    LlandrinJod 

three    years   ago,  rev.  dr.  alfred  Rowland 
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and  won  a  silver 
cup  at  the  Easter 
meeting  in  1901. 
Since  then  he  has 
been  the  winner 
of  the  monthly 
medal  on  several 
occasions.  Last 
year  he  competed 
for  the  "  Free 
Church  Ministers' 
Golf  Challenge 
Cup,"  and  was 
the  "  runner-up," 
two  strokes  behind 
the  winner.  This 
year  at  Totteridge 
he  won  it. 

The  Rev.  R. 
Baldwin  Brindley 
is  a  member  of 
Prince's  Golf  Club, 
Mitcham,  also  of 
Beckenham  Club, 


Photo  by  Nortnan  H.    Thotitpson 
REV.   J.    H.    SHAKESPEARE 


Woodside,  S.  Norwood.  His  handicap 
is  fourteen.  He  learnt  golf  at  Notting- 
ham, and  was  a  member  of  the  Notts 
Club,  and  in  this  capacity  played  in 
several  matches  for  the  club. 

The  Rev  J.  Alford  Davies  became 
a  golfer  about  a  year  ago,  and  belongs 
to  the  club  at  Finchley.  He  frequently 
plays  with  his  neighbour,  the  Rev. 
Emlyn  Jenkins,  of  Barnet.  Mr.  Davies 
thoroughly  enjoys  the  game,  and  he 
and  Mr.  Jenkins  sometimes  arrange  to 
play  it  at  a  holiday  resort. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Varley  has  been 
playing  golf  for  about  four  years.  "  It 
is  to  me,"  he  says,  "the  very  best, 
far  and  away,  of  all  out-door  recreations. 
I  always  anticipate  a  day  on  the  links 
with  the  keenest  pleasure.  There  is  a 
dear  friend  of  mine  in  the  North  whose 
path  was  opened  to  a  great  business 
success  by  a  casual  acquaintance  with 
a  man,  now  his  partner,  whom  he  met  at  a  game  of  golf 
Well,  golf  has  put  no  money  in  my  purse,  rather  the  other 
way.  But  again  and  again  it  has  given  me  what  is  better  than 
money — a  fine  recuperation  of  nervous  energy  on  a  Monday 
when  the  Sunday  had  drained  me  of  it.  To  me  also  golf 
is  really  a  moral  discipline.  There  is  no  game  more 
humbling  to  one's  pride  when  '  a  bad  time '  succeeds  '  a 
good  one,'  none  in  which  a  man  learns,  if  he  does  learn, 
so  effectively  the  necessity  of  keeping  cool  and  taking 
misfortune  with  equanimity.  If  you  lose  your  temper, 
it  is  all  up  with  you.  Who  the  unknown  inventor  of 
golf  was,  will  probably  never  be  discovered.  But  if  ever 
he  is,  a  fine  statue  should  be  erected  to  his  memory 
as  a  great  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  And  many 
ministers  I  know  would  subscribe  their  share  to  the  cost 
of  it." 

There  are  many  keen  golfers  among  the  London  Pres- 
byterian ministers.  They  include  the  Revs.  Dr.  Hanson, 
Dr.  Thornton,  Alexander  Connell,  W.  M.  Macphail,  and 
Alexander  Ramsay.  None  of  them  is  more  keen  than 
the    Rev.    Dr.    Hall,    of    Islington,    who    has    golfed    on 


various  links  such  as  Portrush  and  Sutton  (Dublin), 
in  Ireland  ;  Dunblane,  Helensburgh,  and  Crieff,  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  Lewis,  Chingford,  Totteridge,  and  Muswell 
Hill,  in  England.  Writing  of  his  own  experiences,  Dr. 
Hall  says  :  "  I  have  had  as  my  companions  and  opponents 
players  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  men  keen  and 
careless,  mercurial  and  stolid,  quick-tempered  and  placid. 
My  experience  teaches  me  that  a  Scotchman  never  likes  to 
be  beaten,  an  Englishman  dearly  loves  to  beat  a  Scotchman, 
a  Welshman  never  lets  you  forget  the  score,  and  an  Irish- 
man plays  for  the  fun  of  the  game,  and,  I  may  add,  he 
usually  has  his  fun,  whether  he  wins  or  is  beaten.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  want  a  more  genial  partner  than  I  frequently 
have  on  Mondays  on  Muswell  Hill  links  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Thornton,  of  Camden  Road." 

Among  Baptist  ministers  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare  is 
a  keen  golfer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Norwich 
Club,  and  regards  the  ground  at  Hellesdon  as  one  of  the 
finest  links  in  the  country.  In  1896,  when  he  was  minister 
at  St.  Mary's,  Norwich,  he  won  the  Open  Challenge  Cup 
and  gold  medal,  open  to  members  of  any  East  Anglian 
club.  Mr.  Shakespeare  sometimes  says  that  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  has  seriously 
weakened  his  golf.  His  favourite  links  are  at  St.  Andrews 
and  Westward  Ho  ! 

The  Rev.  A.  B.  Middleditch,  of 
North  Finchley  Baptist  Church,  did  not 
begin  golf  until  1896.  Up  to  that  time 
he  had  been  an  ardent  tennis,  cricket, 
and  football  player.  His  golf  was 
promoted  by  his  Church  officers,  who 
entered  his  name  in  the  Finchley  Club. 
Commencing  with  a  handicap  of  24, 
he  began  reducing  his  handicap  by 
winning  the  monthly  medal — a  silver 
button — four  of  which  now  adorn  his 
red  coat.  Within  two  years  he  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  senior  players 
of  his  club  with  a  handicap  of  12. 
With  this  he  made  his  record  for  the 
links,  with  36  and  42  =  78,  equalling 
bogey,  and  coming  in  6  up  on  the 
colonel  in  a  monthly  bogey  competition. 
By  1900  Mr.  Middleditch  had  reduced 
his  handicap  to  7  ;  and  it  was  under 
this  handicap  that  he  won  the  Summer 


M.A. 


Tournament, 
and  carried  off 
the  Captain's 
prize  —  a  hand- 
some silver  cup, 
suitably  in- 
scribed. Mr. 
Middleditch 
points  to  this 
trophy  with 
pride,  saying 
he  expects  to 
see  it  next 
carried  off  by 
the  distress 
agents  for  his 
Passive  Resist- 
ance proclivities. 
He  will  then  try 
and  win  it  back 
once  more,  and 
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have  the  second  fight  for  it 
suitably  inscribed  upon  it,  as  a 
record  of  the  fight  for  freedom. 

In  the  dressing-room  of  the 
Finchley  Club,  amongst  other 
caricatures  of  members  by  a 
member,  is  one  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ditch,  and  underneath  we  read : 

For  imperturbability  our  Chaplain   is  a 

riddle  which 
Would    puzzle    wise    old    Socrates,    or 
tickle  even  Little  Tich. 
For  no  one,  anywhere, 
Ever  hears  our  parson  swear, 
Though    he   drives   into   the    Bound.iry 
hedge     or     drops    behind    the 
Middle-Ditch. 


5-       .»>^ 


■v\'>  '- 


Since    1900    Mr.    Middleditch 

has  been  off  his  game,  owing  to 

his    severe    breakdown    in    1901, 

which  threatened  his  life,  and  left 

him   with   impaired   vision.     Golf 

has  been  the  chief  prescription  of 

his   physicians    and   doctors,    and 

we  are  glad  to  know  he  is  regain- 
ing his  old  form  with  the  sticks. 

Mr.   Middleditch    is   an  enthusiastic   supporter   of  the 

Free  Church  Ministers' 
Golfing  Fraternal,  and 
a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, having  great 
expectations  of  this 
most  social  gathering. 
"There,"  he  says,  "you 
see  the  men  "  —  es- 
pecially if  they  are 
bunkered  —  "  not  the 
ministers."  Already  this 
gathering  has  introduced 
more  ministers  to  him 
than  any  other  society. 
One  of  the  best 
of  the  accompanying 
photographs  is  that  of 
the    Rev.    Professor 

tfl^  ^^H       Hackney.     In  response 

-^^■-^>-         ^^Bl      to  our  enquiry  for  some 

REV.   W.M.    HALL,    M.A.,    LL.D.  nOtCS       of      his       golfing 

career,  he  kindly  sent 
the  following  amusing  and  characteristic  "copy  " :  "I  some- 
times feel  that  I  am  growing  to  be  an  inveterate  duffer; 
and  yet,  when  in  despair,  I  can  find  no  substitute  for  the 
satisfaction  of  this  wondrous  game.  It  gives  me  health  and 
recreation,  a  simple  and  innocent  enjoyment,  and  much  sym- 
pathy with  my  fellow-men,  so  that  it  seems  now  quite 
indispensable.  One  secret  of  its  abiding  fascination  is  the 
hope  of  doing  better  which  springs  up  perpetually.  Without 
profanity  one  sings  (with  the  poet; — 

Every  tee  is  a  fresh  beginning, 
Every  hole  is  the  game  made  new. 

A  wise  writer  in  the  Contemporary  pointed  out  that  golf  is 
a  contest  between  the  player  and  Nature,  not  between  the 
player  and  a  fellow-creature.  Your  partner  or  opponent  is 
a  convenience,  but  Nature  provides  the  difficulties,  reward- 
ing the  good  player  and  punishing  the  bad.  I  have 
understood  this  tends  to  teach  self-control  and  concentration. 
The  moral  influence  of  golf  must  surely  be  manifest  to  every 


REV.    NEWTON   H.   .MARSHALL,    M.A.,   Ph.D. 


right-minded  golfer,  though  his 
friends  are  not  always  so  sure  of 
it.  From  the  many  moral  men 
who  golf,  you  must  conclude 
there  is  some  peculiar  attraction 
for  them  in  its  moral  value.  '  A 
lellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind.'  Golf  has  brought  no  greater 
pleasure  to  me  than  the  happy 
fellowship  in  the  game  with  Free 
Church  ministers.  Mr.  Silvester 
Home,  beloved  aYid  honoured  for 
his  great  gifts  and  gracious  spirit, 
has  won  our  ceaseless  gratitude 
by  organising  with  energy  and  good 
temper  our  golfing  fraternity." 

Dr.  Newton  H.  Marshall  has 
played  regularly  at  golf  during  his 
ministry  at  New  Barnet.  "Next 
to  the  great  delight  it  provides," 
he  says,  "what  I  most  marvel  at 
in  golf  is  the  odd  way  in  which 
It  is  misunderstood — mainly  by 
journalists.  To  judge  by  remarks 
in  the  public  press,  and  especially 
by  the  witticisms  of  the  less  serious  but  (in  general) 
more  veracious  periodicals,  such  as  Punch,  one  would 
expect  to  find  golfers  invariably  profane  and  passionate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  the  mildest-mannered  and 
most  self-controlled  persons  to  be  met  with  anywhere. 
I  fancy  we  carry  our  amiability  a  little  too  far,  otherwise  we 
should  be  more  indignant  in  our  protests  against  the  libels 
to  which  we  are  subjected.  But  we  generally  laugh  at  them. 
I  seldom  golf  with  my  fellow-ministers,  if  I  can  avoid  it. 
For  the  beauty  of  golf  is  that  it  affords  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  worries  incidental  to  pastoral   work.     When  one 
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is  bicycling,  playing  croquet, 
punting,  even  when  one  is 
playing  tennis,  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  ponder  over  next 
Sunday's  sermon.  But  at  golf 
this  is  impossible,  unless  some 
foolish  person  be  there  to  talk 
theology.  And  so  the  minister 
is    to    be     avoided    where    a 

layman  can  be  found  ready  for 

a  match.     This,  however,  does 

not    apply    to    the    Ministers' 

Golfing  Fraternal.      There  are 

no     foolish     men     among     its 

members.     The   most   curious 

incident    I    have   met  with   on 

the   golf    course    may   perhaps 

interest    you.      I    was    playing 

with  a  lady  who  used  a  rubber 

tee  to  which  was  attached,  for 

better  recognition,  some   thick 

red  worsted.     After  a  few  holes 

this   was    accidentally   left    be- 
hind.     When   we   returned   to 

the  driving-green  on  which  this 

tee  had  last  been  used,  it  (the 

tee)  was  not  to  be  found.    Only 

one  player  was  on  the  course  with  us,  and   he  had  been 

following  us  up.     So  I  went  to  him  and  asked,  '  Did  you 

see  a  rubber  tee  on  this  green  ?  '     '  One  with  red  worsted 

attached   to   it  ? '   he  asked.     '  Yes.'     '  No,'  said   the  man 

emphatically  ;  '  /  have  not  seen  it.'     I  remained  speechless. 

In  this  age,  so  generally  pessimistic,  golfers  are  the  only 

men  I  know  who,  as    a    class,  would  like   to    live   to   an 

antediluvian   old   age.      With   five    or   six   hundred   years 

in   which   to   practise,    some  of  us    might    become    quite 

respectable  players." 


Photo  by  Hugh  Norton 

REV.     HENRY   VARLEV,    B.A. 


Whitefield  and  Slavery. — There  was  something  para- 
doxical  in   Whitefield's   attitude   towards    slavery.       That    so 
beautiful    a    type    of    Christian    sainthood    should    not    have 
perceived  the  iniquity  of  a  trade  which  implied  the  enslave- 
ment of  his    fellow-men   is  one   of  the  mysteries  which   will 
never  be  known  until  the  great  day  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  will  be  disclosed.     Yet  so  it  was.     Whitefield  not  only 
saw  no  wrong   in  the   nefarious  traffic,   but,   if  the  sad   truth 
must  be  told,  he  actually  countenanced  it.     In  a  copy  of  the 
earliest  accounts  of  his  orphan-house  at  Georgia  may  be  found 
on  the  same  page  which  records  the  number  of  pounds  paid 
for  so  many  horses,  cows,  calves,  and  pigs,  this  startling  entry  : 
"For  two  servants  bought  oi  Georgia  Cuthbert,  ^12."     When 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Georgia  was  permitted  by  the 
Government,  Whitefield  wrote   as  follows  :    "  As  for  the  law- 
fulness of  keeping  slaves  I  have  no  doubt,  since  I  hear  of  some 
that  were  bought  with  Abraham's  money,  and  some  that   were 
born  in  his  house.     And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  some  of 
those  servants   mentioned   by   the   Apostles   in   their  epistles 
were  or  had  been  slaves.     It  is  plain  that  the  Gibeonites  were 
doomed  to  perpetual  slavery  ;    and  though  liberty  is  a  sweet 
thing  to  such  as  are  born  free,  yet  to  those  who  never  knew  the 
sweets  of  it,  slavery  perhaps  may  not  be  so  irksome.     However 
this  be,  it  is  plain  to  a  demonstration  that  hot  countries  cannot 
be   cultivated   without    Negroes.     What   a   flourishing  country 
rriight  Georgia  have  been,  had  the  use  of  them  been  permitted 
years  ago  !  .  .  .  Though  it  is  true  that  they  are  brought  in 
a   wrong   way   from   their  own   country,  and  it  is  a  trade  not 
to  be  approved  of,  yet  as  it  will  be  carried  on  whether  we  will 
or   not,    I    should   think  myself    highly   favoured    if    I    could 
purchase   a   good   number   of    them,    in   order   to   make   their 
lives  comfortable,  and  lay  a  foundation  tor  breeding  up  their 
posterity  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 


Whitefield's     Persu.\sive 
Eloquence. — Benjamin   Frank- 
lin  has    left    on    record   a   good 
story  of  the  irresistible  power  of 
Whitefield's  oratory.     A  constant 
and    delighted    hearer,   Franklin 
approved  of  Whitefield's  scheme 
for    the   erection   of  an   orphan- 
house,  hut  objected  to  its  being 
built  in  a  thinly  populated  district 
like    Georgia.     Whitefield,    how- 
ever, insisted  upon  this  point,  and 
Franklin  determined  not  to  sub- 
scribe.   "  I  happened  soon  after,'' 
he   says,    "to   attend   one  of  his 
[Whitefield's]     sermons,     in     the 
course  of  which   I    perceived  he 
intended   to  finish  with  a  collec- 
tion, and   I    silently  resolved   he 
should  get  nothing  from  me.     I 
had  in  my  pocket   a  handful   of 
copper     money,    three     or    four 
silver   dollars,   and    five   pistoles 
in  gold.  Ashe  proceeded,  I  began 
to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give 
the   copper.     Another   stroke    of 
his   oratory   made    me    ashamed 
of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give 
the    silver ;    and   he    finished   so 
admirably,    that    I    emptied    my 
pocket   into  the   collector's  dish, 
gold   and  all  !      At   this    sermon 
there  was  also  one   ot  our  club  who,  being  of   my  sentiments 
respecting   the   building    in    Georgia,   and    suspecting   a    col- 
lection might  be   intended,   had,   by  precaution,   emptied   his 
pockets  before  he  came  from  home.     Towards  the  conclusion 
ot    the   discourse,   however,   he    felt    a    strong   inclination    to 
give,  and    applied    to   a  neighbour   who   stood   near  him   to 
lend   him   some   money  for   the   purpose.     The    request   was 
made,  perhaps,  to  the  only  man  in  the  company  who  had  the 
firmness   not   to    be   affected  by   the    preacher.      His   answer 
was  :    '  At   any   other   time,   friend    Hopkinson,   I  would  lend 
thee  freely  ;  but  not  now,  for  thee  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of 
thy    right    senses.'"      Many   similar    stories    are    on    record. 
Whitefield   so   wrought  upon    the    feelings    of   an    officer   in 
Edinburgh  that  he,  too,  borrowed  money  for   the  collection, 
although  he  had  expressed  his  determination  not  to  give. 
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Heart  Reading* 

BY    THE    LATE    DR.    PARKER 

God  knowetk  your  hearts. — Luke  xvi.  15. 


THERE  had  been  a  curious  conversation  proceeding 
between  the  Preacher  and  his  hearers.  The  sermon 
was  very  direct  and  simple.  "  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters  :  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other  ; 
or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other." 
Appearances  may  be  to  the  contrary,  but  appearances  are 
lies  ;  this  is  the  philosophy,  this  is  the  doctrine  :  "  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters."  The  Saviour  is  not  condemning  a 
mere  trick,  a  kind  of  moral  conjuring  ;  He  is  laying  down  a 
transcendental  doctrine.  Christ  said  in  effect,  "  This  thing 
is  not  only  impossible,  but  impossibly  impossible,  going  right 
away  behind  all  possibilities  known  to  human  intelligence 
and  experience ;  the  thing,  the  serving  of  two  opposite 
masters,  cannot  be  done.  Why  waste  time  in  trying  to  doit? 
Why  be  foolish  ?  When  you  have  been  distinctly  told  that 
the  thing  cannot  be  done,  and  told  by  an  authority  which 
you  yourselves  pretend  to  accept,  why  keep  up  this  miserable 
attempt  to  do  the  impossible  ?  Why  not  serve  the  devil 
frankly,  out  and  out  ?  Why  not  be  numbered  amongst  his 
adherents?  Why  not  sign  his  list?  Why  not  give  him 
your  autograph  ?  We  shall  know  then  where  to  find  you  ; 
but  if  you  are  trying  to  write  your  names  on  both  the 
lists,  this  thing  cannot  be  done."  That  was  good  preaching. 
"  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon  "  :  ye  cannot  be  going 
up  and  going  down  at  the  same  moment.  Why  not  accept 
the  laws  of  the  nature  which  you  professedly  worship  ?  Why 
not  live  within  the  four  corners  of  your  own  motives  ?  You 
are  wasting  life  by  this  wanton  attempt  to  do  what  God 
Himself  has  told  us  can  never  be  done.  What  fools  men 
are  I 

How  did  the  audience  take  this  plain  speech  ?  "  And 
the  Pharisees  also,  who  were  covetous,  heard  all  these 
things :  and  they  derided  Him  " — blew  Him  out  of  their 
noses.  It  was  a  singular  action  of  the  nostrils ;  the  nostrils 
widened,  expanded,  contracted,  snorted,  and  this  was  the 
result  of  the  hearing  given  to  the  Teacher.  Yet  we  say — so 
frank  is  our  nonsense ! — that  if  the  true  doctrine  were 
preached,  people  would  immediately  bow  down  before  it  and 
accept  it.  It  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ.  Many 
a  poor,  weary  minister  is  discouraged  by  bemg  told  by  men 
who  have  never  earned  the  title  to  speak  to  him,  that  if  the 
pure,  simple  Gospel  were  preached,  his  church  would  be 
crowded  and  heaven  would  descend  to  earth.  It  was  not  so 
in  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jesus  Christ  entitles  us  to 
say  that  if  this  or  that  thing  were  done  to  the  Master,  do 
not  let  the  servant  imagine  that  he  can  escape ;  if  they 
have  beaten  the  lord,  they  will  not  spare  the  servant. 
Here  you  have  the  preaching,  most  noble  preaching,  as 
destitute  of  any  appearance  of  effort  as  is  omnipotence 
itself,  which  is  never  in  distress,  which  never  pants  and 
labours  up  the  hill — omnipotence  which  proves  itself  by 
its  repose.  The  whole  faculty  of  God  was  in  exercise  ; 
and  when  the  Preacher  was  done  the  nostrils  of  the 
Pharisees  were  distended,  and  they  ejected  the  doctrine, 
"they  derided  Him" — sniffed,  sneered,  snorted;  and  that 
was  the  reward  of  the  Man  whom  we  call  the  great  Teacher, 
the  perfect  Preacher,  the  Man  who  held  the  very  doctrine 
and  music  of  the  heart  of  God. 

Jesus  Christ  noticed  the  contemptuous  criticism  passed 
upon  His  doctrine ;  then  said  He  unto  them,  "  Ye  are  they 


which  justify  yourselves  before  men  ;  but  God  knoweth  your 
heart.s."  How  was  it  that  the  Pharisees  made  such  an 
obvious  and  fatal  mistake  ?  The  explanation  is  given  in 
the  passage :  "  The  Pharisees,  .  .  .  who  were  covetous." 
Covetousness  never  heard  the  Gospel ;  the  ears  of  covetous- 
ness  are  so  waxed  that  the  Gospel  cannot  penetrate  the 
ears  of  the  true  worldling  ;  he  shows  himself  so  foolish  when 
he  pronounces  an  opinion  upon  the  Gospel  which  he  has 
never  heard.  He  cannot  hear  it;  no  man  can  hear  any- 
thing when  his  soul  is  sealed  against  it  of  set  purpose. 
That  is  a  marvellous  thing.  No  doubt  ;  I  agree  that  it  is 
marvellous,  and  I  would  deny  it  but  for  fact  upon  fact,  even 
by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  human  heart.  They  will  not  allow  a  man  to  be  on 
a  jury  to  try  a  case  in  which  he  is  interested,  out  of  the 
decision  of  which  may  come  to  him  some  form  of  wealth  : 
such  a  man  could  be  challenged  on  the  panel,  and  be  put 
out.  That  is  just  the  doctrine  we  are  now  insisting  upon. 
Have  you  any  interest  in  this  case  ?  I  have  a  remote  and 
indirect  interest  in  it.  Then  you  must  withdraw,  and  you 
must  be  replaced  by  a  man  who  has  no  interest  in  the  case 
about  to  be  tried.  That  is  right ;  that  is  simple  justice. 
And  yet  men  will  put  upon  the  jury  which  tries  their  faith 
in  Christ  men  who  are  interested  in  the  devil,  and  whose 
delight  it  would  be  to  burn  the  Bible  and  the  Church. 
Covetousness  heard  that  it  was  impossible  to  serve  God  and 
Mammon,  and  covetousness  curled  its  nostrils,  gathered 
up  its  face  into  a  mocking  pucker,  and  laughed  at  God. 

Is  this  an  ancient  story  ?  It  is  the  youngest  story 
written  on  the  scroll  of  time.  We  have  seen  the  story 
acted  ;  we  have  ourselves  actually  been  the  very  story  itself. 
Covetousness  cannot  be  just  ;  the  mischief  is  that  it  thinks 
it  can.  Prejudice  cannot  give  a  righteous  judgment ;  it  may 
consult  the  books,  it  may  look  very  wise  in  the  face,  it  may 
apparently  be  accumulating  guiding  precedents,  it  may  have 
all  the  formality  of  simple  and  untainted  justice  ;  but  this 
as  a  matter  of  fact  cannot  be.  Let  a  man  say,  "  I  know 
that  I  am  interested  ;  if  the  case  goes  in  this  way  or  in  that 
way  I  shall  profit  by  it  or  I  shall  lose  by  it ;  but  I  have 
determined  to  gather  myself  together,  and  to  sit  in  righteous 
judgment  upon  the  facts."  The  answer  is,  "My  dear  sir, 
this  is  impossible."  "But  I  mean  to  be  just."  "  You  cannot 
be  just ;  without  charging  you  with  a  determination  to  be 
unjust,  I  am  simply  pointing  out  a  philosophy  that  even 
your  casuistry  cannot  get  out  of  the  way :  it  is  impossible 
for  prejudice,  for  covetousness,  for  self  regard,  to  judge  any 
case  rightly  between  man  and  man  and  between  man  and 
his  own  conscience."  A  man  may  bribe  his  conscience  to 
vote  for  him.  A  man  may  say,  "  You,  conscience,  have  a 
casting-vote  in  this  matter,  and  I  ask  you,  under  the  influence 
of  this  gentle  opiate,  to  vote  for  this  side,  not  for  that." 
We  must  understand  therefore  the  critical  conditions  upon 
which  our  mental  life  is  conducted,  and  the  conditions 
within  which  our  moral  character  is  being  built  up.  Who 
shall  decide  ?  God.  Who  says  so  ?  Jesus  Christ.  "  God 
knoweth  your  hearts."  Upon  the  word  "  hearts  "  you  must 
put  quite  a  strong  and  piercing  emphasis.  It  is  possible 
that  a  man  may  delude  himself  into  the  notion  that  he 
can  judge  the  case  himself,  even  if  he  had  this  and  that 


advantage  to  come  out  of  it  or  to  be  deprived  of.     That 
SermoD  preached  at  the  City  Temple,  Sunday  morning,  December  30,  1900. 
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is  self-delusion.  There  is  no  delusion  like  the  delusion  of 
one's  own  heart.  We  protest  against  the  idea  of  being 
interested  one  way  or  the  other.  Says  the  man  who  is  about 
to  try  the  case,  "  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  do  injustice  to  the  other  side.  I  will  hear  the  facts ;  I 
will  determine  accordingly ;  I  will  not  give  way  to  my  own 
desires  or  wishes  or  prejudices  in  any  way."  The  answer  is, 
"You  are  making  yourself  infallible  ;  you  are  making  your- 
self God  ;  you  are  attempting  the  impossible  :  stand  back, 
and  let  white  minds,  frank  hearts,  who  have  never  heard  the 
case  before,  and  have  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  it,  sit  down, 
hear  the  evidence,  and  give  judgment.  "  God  knoweth 
your  hearts  "  :  there  is  a  suggestion  that  you  do  not  know 
them  yourselves.  Many  a  man  is  colourblind  who  does 
not  know  it.  You  send  him  for  something  yellow,  and  he 
brings  it  back,  as  you  suppose,  and  you  burst  into  uncon- 
trollable laughter.  I  question  whether  that  laughter  is  just : 
the  man  is  colour-blind.  And  so  there  are  some  people 
who  are  faith-blind,  some  people  who  are  self-blind,  and  I 
am  coming  to  believe,  though  I  do  not  like  to  believe 
it,  that  some  people  are  liars  without  knowing  it.  There 
has  fallen  upon  them  that  lunatic  stupidity  which  has 
blinded  their  moral  eyes  and  their  moral  senses  altogether, 
so  that  sometimes  they  sit  down  and  romance  by  the  hour, 
telling  lies  with  the  fluency  of  absolute  ignorance.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  admit  this,  because  the  man  who  is  sitting 
next  you  may  take  heart  of  grace  and  say,  "  Then  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  romance,  with  which  I  entertain  and 
mislead  my  family."  If  you  make  that  use  of  the  admission, 
you  are  aggravating  your  own  position ;  but  if  you  say, 
"  May  God  spare  me  from  the  curse  of  such  self-delusion  ; 
may  God  by  His  Spirit  help  me  to  get  out  of  this  awful 
misery  of  weaving  romances  which  deceive  so  many  people," 
then  I  am  glad  I  named  it,  for  I  have  encouraged  you  in 
the  direction  of  penitence  and  of  contrition,  which  are 
followed   by  forgiveness. 

Then  the  Saviour  lays  down  this  great  doctrine  which 
covers  all  the  ages,  "  That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God"  (verse  15).  That 
is  how  the  case  stands  ;  there  is  the  rule  by  which  to 
measure  and  judge  everything.  \Vhat  witful  satire,  what 
concealed  punning  !  "  They  derided  " — God  abominated  ; 
the  words  are  practically  the  same.  God  gathers  up  his 
nostrils  over  our  vessels  of  incense,  and  scorns  them, 
mocks  them.  The  derision  is  not  all  on  one  side.  The 
Pharisees  derided,  God  abominated,  and,  etymologically, 
the  words  are  in  practical  suggestion  one  and  the  same. 
Do  not  let  us  imagine  that  unbelief  is  all  on  our  side. 
There  is  unbelief  in  God.  Upon  this  subject  we  discoursed 
the  other  day.  They,  the  Pharisees  and  others,  came  to 
Jesus  and  offered  him  praise  and  homage,  but  he  did  not 
commit  himself  to  them.  Never  forget  the  dual  action. 
We  think  that  God  is  some  Object  to  be  assailed  by 
contemptuous  feet.  He  is  not.  We  come  with  our  psalms 
and  hymns,  and  shout  our  hallelujahs  and  anthems,  and  we 
pelt  all  Heaven  with  these  musical  assaults,  serenades, 
and  Christmas  irreligious.  But  God  does  not  commit 
Himself  to  us.  Putting  out  our  arms  and  straining  our 
eyes  if  haply  we  may  see  the  Divine  Figure  in  the  clouds, 
we  say,  "All  Hail!"  but  there  is  no  response.  This 
was  declared  from  very  ancient  times ;  it  was  declared  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  :  "  And  because  I  called  and  they 
refused,  therefore  I  will  laugh  at  their  calamity  and  mock 
when  their  fear  cometh."  Man  gets  back  his  derision  in 
the  form  of  God's  abomination.  No  man  can  offend  God, 
and  be  just  as  good  as  he  was  before  the  offence  was  given. 
No  man  can  tell  a  lie  without  plunging  no  small  portion 


of  himself  in  the  lake  of  fire.  Oh  that  these  irreligious 
clouds  and  battlements  and  walls  of  adamant  and 
mountains  that  have  no  majesty  in  themselves  would  melt, 
and  show  us  things  as  they  are.  For  every  derision  there 
is  a  corresponding  abomination.  O  man,  man,  hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord  :  God  knoweth  your  hearts,  your  motives. 
This  is  a  great  terror.  If  all  things  are  naked  and  open  to 
the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  how  terrible  ! 
That  is  certainly  one  view,  but  the  opposite  view  is  also 
quite  true.  What  a  joy  it  is  that  God  knows  me  through 
and  through  !  He  judges  nothing  by  merely  circumstantial 
evidence  :  He  judges  me  in  my  very  psychology  ;  He  reads 
me  in  a  way  that  no  other  eyes  can  read  me  ;  the  book  is 
laid  right  open  at  the  middle,  and  He  reads  everything  in 
large,  plain  print.  He  knows  that  I  would  not  have  done 
that  wickedness  but  for  such  and  such  conditions  which 
mayhap  came  upon  me  suddenly  and  tempestuously.  He 
does  not  judge  me  from  the  outside :  He  judges  me  from 
the  very  roots  of  my  heart ;  He  knows  what  I  would  do 
if  I  could.  That  is  a  great  joy.  It  is  better  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God  than  into  the  hands  of  men.  Men  judge 
little  actions,  parts  of  actions  ;  they  see  me  for  half  an  hour 
now  and  then,  and  they  cannot  piece  together  the  shattered 
fragments  and  fractions  of  an  incoherent  life.  On  the 
contrary,  Gods  knows  everything  :  He  knows  what  we  owe 
to  our  fathers  and  mothers  ;  He  knows  that  we  had  to  start 
life  under  a  heavy  burden ;  He  knows  all  things,  and,  to 
begin  with,  He  is  so  gentle.  If  anything  can  be  made  of  us, 
even  if  we  be  thieves  on  the  Cross,  if  there  is  any  just  way 
of  getting  us  into  the  kingdom,  we  may  be  sure  Paradise 
will  refresh  us  with  its  odours.  Let  no  man  hide  himself 
behind  this  gracious  doctrine  as  if  it  were  giving  him  an 
additional  licence  to  sin ;  the  doctrine  is  lost  upon  him  if 
it  does  not  lead  him  by  the  grace  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord 
to  severer  self-discipline.  He  makes  void  the  grace  of  God 
as  well  as  the  law  ;  he  tramples  under  foot  the  very  mercy 
that  would  save  him.  Because  God  is  gentle,  kind, 
gracious,  and  so  wondrously  charitable  in  His  construction 
of  human  conduct,  shall  we  therefore  go  on  to  sin  ?  God 
forbid  !  Because  with  God  there  is  plenteous  forgiveness, 
let  us  strain  it  the  less,  let  us  sin  no  more.  "  That  which 
is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  God." 

Now,  I  have  seen  three  things  that  are  highly  esteemed 
among  men,  each  of  which  is  good,  yet  each  of  which  may 
be  vitiated  and  turned  even  to  noisomeness  in  the  nostrils 
of  Heaven.  What  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  ?  Pedi- 
gree. Any  man  whose  father,  and  his  father  before  him, 
and  his  ten  fathers  before  him  again — any  man  who  can 
trace  his  pedigree  back  to  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta, 
thinks  he  has  a  right  to  be  a  fool.  His  father,  carrying  the 
word  as  far  back  as  you  like,  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  ; 
therefore  he  gets  drunk  every  night.  The  whole  thing  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  his  people  came  over  with  the 
Conquerer.  What  a  pity  they  ever  came !  Thus  may 
pedigree,  which  ought  to  be  an  instrument  of  elevation, 
which  ought  to  be  received  in  a  spirit  of  religious  pride 
and  thankfulness,  be  debased  into  a  kind  of  licence  for  all 
sorts  of  folly  and  iniquity.  Do  we  therefore  say  anything 
against  pedigree  ?  Far  from  it :  we  honour  it,  we  thank 
God  for  it ;  but  where  it  is  bebased,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  consequences  ?  The  man  whose  people  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  borrow  ten  shillings 
of  you,  and  that  you  ought  to  be  proud  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  loan  of  half  a  sovereign  to  any  man 
whose  father  came  over  ancestrally  with  the  Conqueror. 
That  is  the  mischief  of  it ;  they  think  that  we  poor  plebeians, 
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who  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  brains  given  to  us  by 
God,  and  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  industry  which  God 
has  enabled  us  to  exercise — they  think  that  we  ought  to  be 
exceedingly  obliged  to  them  for  taking  the  gold  which  we 
have  defiled  by  our  touch.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
we  do  not  feel  proud  about  it,  and  there  rises  in  us  a  spirit 
that  goes  further  back  to  the  court  within,  courts  of 
righteousness  and  manhood,  true  nobility,  inborn  majesty, 
and  that  spirit  rebels  against  claims  which  may  be  in  one 
sense  literally  well  founded,  but  which  have  destroyed 
themselves  by  generations  of  debasement  and  self-disregard. 

What  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  ?  Wealth.  Is 
there  any  harm  in  wealth  ?  Not  at  all ;  here  again  it  is  the 
debasement  or  deprivation  to  which  our  remarks  are  directed, 
and  to  nothing  else.  I  want  all  good  men  to  have  all  they 
want :  they  act  in  the  spirit  of  trusteeship,  they  hold  every- 
thing as  stewards  of  God ;  then  the  more  they  have  the 
more  we  have,  and  we  thank  God  for  the  trust  which  He  has 
put  upon  them.  But  when  wealth  becomes  mere  tyranny, 
nothing  but  oppression,  when  it  is  turned  into  galling  pride, 
then  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  amongst  men  God 
snorts  at,  derides,  and  abominates. 

What  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  ?  Power.  Have 
we  a  word  to  say  against  power?  On  the  contrary,  we 
covet  it.  When  sanctified,  what  is  so  valuable,  useful, 
instrumentally,  for  good  ?  Wealth  may  be  power,  fame  may 
be  power,  proved  sagacity  in  statesmanship  and  leadership 
of  all  kinds  may  be  power  :  all  these  things  we  value,  for 
them  we  thank  the  living  God.  When  they  are  turned  into 
idolatry — that  is  to  say,  into  self-idolatry,  which  is  the  worst 
form  of  all — when  no  man  is  blessed  by  this  power,  when 
every  man  simply  fears  it  and  avoids  it,  then  it  is  no  longer 
power.  True  power  is  elevated,  penetrated,  and  sanctified 
by  grace.  Nothing  can  be  so  humble  as  power,  nothing 
can  be  so  truly  meek  as  majesty ;  when  such  is  the  case, 
then  all  things  are  beautiful,  and  all  things  lead  on  towards 
high  and  blessed  issues.  Do  not  let  us  worship  appear- 
ances ;  do  not  let  us  give  the  sanction  of  our  confidence  to 
any  form  of  power  that  is  not  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth.  Man  is  never  so  rich  as  when  he  is  giving 
away  to  the  deserving  poor ;  man  is  never  so  powerful  as 
when  he  says  to  weakness,  "  In  the  day  of  trouble  call 
upon  me." 


No  matter  what  we  have,  we  cannot  serve  the  common- 
wealth or  the  state  (call  it  what  you  like)  in  any  high 
capacity  without  religion — true  religiousness  of  soul.  Some 
men  may  profess  to  be  religious,  and  thus  may  prove  them- 
selves to  be  hypocrites ;  along  that  line  my  remark  does  not 
take  effect.  But  I  say,  speaking  for  England,  no  man  can 
be  a  Prime  Minister  of  England  who  is  not  a  deeply 
religious  man  or  a  deeply  irreligious  hypocrite.  He  must 
profess  the  religion.  This  is  very  singular;  analyse  the 
case,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  true.  England  would  not 
have  an  avowed  atheist  on  her  throne.  That  gives  me  pause. 
I  assure  you,  from  all  I  can  read  of  historyand  gather  from 
observation,  this  is  literally  true.  Let  a  man  come  forward 
and  say,  "  There  is  no  God,"  and  the  people  of  this  country 
would  not  allow  him  to  be  Prime  Minister.  "There  is  a  spirit 
in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him 
understanding."  You  would  not  trust  your  little  child  if  you 
were  dying  to  a  man  who  whispered  in  your  dying  ear, 
"  There  is  no  God;  religion  is  superstition  or  is  hypocrisy." 
If  there  were  standing  by  a  mother  who  said  she  would  take 
charge  of  the  child  with  a  view  to  training  it  up  in  the  fear 
of  God,  I  think  the  dying  heart  would  incline  towards  the 
woman  who  believes  in  God.  There  is  a  whole  philosophy 
in  the  suggestion ;  I  must  leave  its  development  to  minds 
that  work  willingly  in  that  direction.  There  was  a  lecturer 
in  America,  by  name  Ingersoll,  a  most  eloquent  man, 
reputed  by  many  to  be  a  most  benevolent  man,  but  he 
discarded  the  notion  of  being  what  we  call  religious.  He 
lectured  against  that  whole  idea ;  he  lectured  notably  upon 
what  he  called  "  The  Mistakes  of  Moses."  On  one  occasion 
he  said  in  his  eloquent  lecture  (for  an  eloquent  man  he  truly 
was),  "  That  is  your  Bible ;  I  could  write  a  better  book  in 
three  months."  A  woman  in  the  audience,  who  had  known 
Robert  Ingersoll  all  his  life  and  had  served  under  his 
father's  roof,  got  up  and  said,  "  Robert,  I  knew  your  father, 
and  I  know  you,  and  have  known  you  ever  since  you  were 
a  child.  You  say  you  could  write  a  better  book  than  the 
Bible,  Bob  ?  Get  at  it.  Why,  the  Bible  circulated  three 
millions  last  year.  Robert,  if  you  could  write  a  better  book 
than  that,  you  would  find  a  little  gold-mine.  Bob,  get  at 
it ! "  He  has  never  got  at  it.  I  am  waiting  for  a  better 
Bible  than  the  one  I  have,  and  I  will  not  give  up  the  old 
one  till  I  have  seen  a  better — which  I  never  shall. 


The    Padre 

BY    INA    L.    CASSILIS 


Go  to  the  Padre,  Derek  ;  she'll  help  you  I " 
"  The    Padre— s/ie .' "     repeated     Derek    Herbert,    in 
amazement.     "  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? " 

His  friend  laughed.  "  Just  what  I  say,"  he  said.  "  If  you 
Hved  here,  instead  of  only  being  a  visitor,  you  would  know  who 
the  padre  is.  We  all  go  to  her— men  and  women  alike — for 
advice,  sympathy,  anything,  everything.  Clare  Ardale  is  a 
saint  upon  earth,'  added  the  speaker  earnestly.  " '  Peace  on 
earth,  goodwill  towards  men,'  is  written  all  over  her." 

"  But— is  she  old  ?  A  man  can't  carry  his  love  affairs  to  a 
girl !  "  said  Herbert,  more  and  more  surprised. 

"  She  isn't  old,  and  she  isn't  a  girl,"  replied  his  friend  and 
host.  "  I  suppose  she  is  about  eight-and-twenty  ;  but,  you  see, 
she  is  lame — she  can  only  walk  a  little,  and  with  crutches  ;  and 
she  is  plain.  Her  eyes  arc  beautiful,  certainly  ;  but  otherwise 
you  couldn't  call  her  handsome.  She  is  poor,  too  ;  so  she  is 
'out  of  court '  so  far  as  marriage  is  concerned.  We  in  Haw- 
thorne End  call  her  the  Padre,  because  she  is  the  universal 
friend  and  helper.  1  believe  one  of  the  officers  at  the  barracks 
first  gave  her  the  name.  He  and  his  wife  had  quarrelled,  and 
Miss  Ardale  made  peace  between  them — a  rare  feat,  isn't  it  ?" 


"  Rare  indeed.  I  should  like  to  know  the  Padre,"  said 
Herbert. 

"  It  is  open  house,"  replied  Charlie  Hepburn.  "Come  with 
me  to-day  to  call  upon  her." 

Derek  Herbert  went,  with  no  idea  that  the  Padre,  as  she  was 
called,  could  help  him  in  his  trouble.  He  had  quarrelled  with 
the  woman  to  whom  he  was  engaged — one  of  those  quarrels  in 
which  there  are  pride  and  temper  on  both  sides,  and  only  a  fine 
moral  sense  and  nice  discrimination  of  character  can  assign  the 
balance  of  blame. 

The  two  young  men — Herbert  was  not  more  than  thirty-two 
or  three — found  Clare  Ardale,  as  usual,  seated  in  the  little 
sitting-room  of  the  cottage  which  she  occupied  with  an  elderly 
relative.  Was  she  plain  ?  Her  complexion  was  sallow,  her 
features  irregular  ;  her  eyes  only  were  beautiful— large,  dark, 
and  full  of  expression— a  child's  limpid  purity,  a  woman's 
tenderness,  a  something  indescribable,  which  inspired  in  those 
who  approached  her  a  sense  of  reverence  and  devotion.  As  for 
Derek  Herbert,  he  could  not  allow  to  himself,  when  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  Hepburn  and  smiled,  that  she  was  plain  at  all, 
unless  the  definition  of  beauty  be  very  circumscribed  indeed. 
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"  I  am  delighted  to  know  any  friend  of  yours,"  she  said  quite 
simply,  when  Herbert's  friend  introduced  him.  "  I  have  heard 
of  you— you  know,  one  hears  of  most  things  in  a  garrison  town." 

It  was  a  singularly  pleasant  afternoon  to  Derek  Herbert,  in 
spite  of  the  trouble  that  weighed  upon  him.  It  did  not  strike 
him  that  Clare  Ardale  was  exceptionally  clever  ;  but  she  cer- 
tainly had,  in  an  exceptional  degree,  the  quality  of  sympathy- 
By  the  time  he  rose  to  depart,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  known  her 
for  years.  A  curious  feature  of  her  conversation — or  it  would 
have  been  curious,  but  for  her  affliction — was  the  impersonal 
view  she  took  of  things  in  which  most  women  feel  they  have  a 
personal  stake  — as  if  she  were  a  deeply  interested  onlooker, 
but  completely  outside  the  range  of  any  intimate  concern,  so 
far  as  she  herself  was  concerned.  In  this  way  she  spoke  to 
men  as  she  would  to  women— not  without  the  reserve  which 
belongs  to  every  refined  and  highminded  woman,  but  without 
a  touch  of  the  manner  which  must  necessarily  guard  the  woman 
who  may  be  wooed. 

"  No  wonder,"  Herbert  said,  as  he  walked  home  with  his 
friend,  "  you  all  call  her  the  Padre.  I  could  fancy  it  an  easy 
thing  to  give  her  confidence,  and  I  am  a  reserved  man.  I 
never  met  man  or  woman  so  perfectly  sympathetic,  and  her 
moral  sense  amounts  to  genius." 

Derek  Herbert  soon  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
Cottage,  as  Clare  Ardale's  dwelling  was  called  ;  and  he  was 
always  frankly  welcomed.  He  always  felt  better  for  an  after- 
noon spent  in  the  lame  girl's  society.  The  very  atmosphere 
seemed  charged  with  the  special  charm  of  her  presence  ; 
religion  lighted  up  all  she  said  and  did — it  was  a  part  of  her 
existence,  not  a  something  talked  about  and  not  lived  by  ;  and 
never  did  a  word  of  repining  for  her  affliction  escape  her. 

"  How  is  it,"  Herbert  said  to  her  one  day,  when  he  had 
assisted  her  across  the  room,  "  that  you  bear  this  as  you  do  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  cross,"  she  replied  sweetly.  "  We  all  have  one, 
haven't  we  ?  I  find  mine  heavy  sometimes  ;  but  perhaps 
without  it  I  might  have  been  hard  and  unsympathetic." 

"  Vou  /  "  he  said — "  ^'ou  !  You  would  always  have  been  a 
saint  :  " 

"  I  suppose  my  Master  knew  me  best,"  was  the  gentle 
answer. 

That  evening  Derek  opened  his  heart  to  her,  and  told  her 
of  his  trouble,  which  somehow— he  knew  not  why — seemed 
less  oppressive  than  it  had  been  two  months  ago.  She  listened 
with  her  usual  tender  gravity,  and  asked  a  few  questions  ;  then 
she  paused,  not  speaking  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  You  ask  me  what  you  ought  to  do,  she  said  then.  "  I 
think — by  Miss  Marsden's  own  admission — that  she  was  most 
to  blame.  She  was  not  straightforward.  That  is  a  pity  ;  but 
you  were  proud.  Are  you  not  willing  to  confess  that,  and  to 
fold  down  the  page  of  last  year  ? " 

"You  want  me  to  write  to  her?"  said  Derek  slowly. 

"  I  would  not  put  it  like  that,  only  you  asked  me  what  I 
thought." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  think  right,"  he  said,  with  a  vague 
sense  of  letting  something  of  infinite  value  slip  away  from 
his  hold. 

"  You  must  not  make  me  your  mentor,"  Clare  said,  looking 
out  at  the  setting  sun.  "  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  put  your 
pride  away  and  write  to  her." 

"  And  abide  by  her  answer  ?  " 

"  And  abide  by  her  answer." 

Derek  said  very  little  after  that.  He  soon  rose  and  took 
leave,  and  the  Padre  was  alone.  The  sun  sank  behind  the 
hills  ;  the  golden  light  grew  paler  and  paler  and  sank  into  soft, 
sad,  grey  shadows.  The  lame  woman  sat  alone  in  the  greyness, 
and  her  spirit  was  grey  within  her. 

Derek  Herbert  came  to  the  Cottage  the  next  day — if  it  had 
been  any  woman  but  the  Padre  so  constantly  visited  people 


would  have  said  he  was  wooing  her — but  he  had  not  yet  written 
to  Helen  Marsden. 

"  Pride  dies  hard,"  she  said  smiling,  when  he  told  her  of  his 
remissness.  But  he  shook  his  head  ;  he  knew  it  was  not  pride 
^now. 

Two  days  later  he  called  and  showed  her  the  letter  he  had 
written.     "  Will  that  do  ?"  he  asked  humbly. 

She  read  the  letter  through,  slowly  and  carefully,  then  gave 
it  back  to  him. 

"  It  is  not  sincere,"  she  said  quietly. 

Derek  flushed.  "  I  tried  to  make  it  so  1  "  he  said  in  a  low 
tone. 

"  Tried  !    If  you  are  sincere,  there  is  no  need  to  try  to  be  so." 

"  I  know  it :  I  am  not  sincere  I  I  wrote  because  you 
thought  it  right." 

"  I  thought  it  right  in  the  conditions  you  gave  me.  You  did 
not  tell  me  ali." 

"  If,"  said  Herbert,  ''  I  had  confessed  that  I  had  ceased  to 
care,  ceased  to  wish  for  a  reconciliation,  would  you  have 
given  the  same  advice  ?  " 

"  No.  You  would  do  Miss  Marsden  no  wrong.  The  letters 
from  her  which  you  showed  me  make  that  clear.  But  why  did 
you  not  say  at  the  beginning  you  had— in  effect — changed 
your  mind  ? " 

"  I  was  afraid." 

"  Afraid  ?  But  why  ?  "  She  looked  surprised  and  somewhat 
troubled. 

"  I  suppose  " —  he  seemed  to  speak  with  difficulty—"  you 
understand — that  it  is — that  there  is — some  one  else " 

"  I  thought  so — naturally  ;  but — you  are  your  own  master. 
I  have  no  right  to  interfere." 

"  I  was  afraid,"  said  Derek,  "  because  she  is  so  far  above 

and  beyond  me.     I  am  so  miserably  unworthy ■''     He  broke 

down  suddenly,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  bowing  down  his  head 
before  her.  "  Clare  !  Clare  !  "  he  pleaded,  "  what  shall  I 
do  without  you  ?     How  shall  I  live  ?  " 

She  put  her  trembling  hand  upon  his  head,  her  face 
illumined  by  a  new  light,  but  full  of  wonder. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said  in  a  quivering  voice.  "  It 
is  impossible  ! " 

"  I  mean,"  he  said,  folding  her  hands  in  his,  "  that  I  love 
you.     Why  impossible  ? " 

"I  am  lame— useless— a  burden  !  Oh  1  "  she  said,  "you 
must  not  think  of  it  !  I  never  dreamed  of  this — indeed,  I 
never  did." 

"  Your  soul  is  not  lame,  Clare  ;  your  heart  is  not  lame. 
They  are  strong  with  a  glorious  strength.  If  you  can  love  me 
— that  is  all  I  ask.  I  can  never  be  worthy  of  you  ;  but  to  have 
you  always  beside  me,  my  life-companion,  would  be  a  happi- 
ness so  great  that  I  hardly  dare  think  it  could  ever  be  mine." 

She  bent  her  face  down,  and  the  soft  colour  rose  to  her 
brow.  "  I  love  you,"  she  said  softly—"  I  scarcely  knew  it  till 
you  asked  me  about — that  other  ;  but  how  should  I  dream  any 
man  would  want  to  make  me  his  wife  ?  Don't  pledge  yourself 
— wait  a  little  while." 

"  Can't  you  trust  me,  Clare  ?  You  have  showed  me  how 
small  a  thing  it  is — though  I  thank  God  for  health  and  strength 
— that  the  body  should  be  weak  and  helpless.  You  look  at 
those  poor  crutches,  dear  :  I  don't  see  them  whe  n  I  am  with 
you  ;  I  only  see  you  yourself.  My  strong  arm  can  help  your 
weakness  ;  but  your  soul  is  stronger  than  mine.  It  is  I  who 
walk  on  crutches,  and  need  your  help  every  hour  of  the  day. 
You  will  help  me — Padre  ?  " 

So  Clare  yielded.  But  she  did  not,  in  her  new  and  happier 
life,  cease  to  deserve  the  name  she  had  earned.  She  was  still 
to  all  who  knew  her— to  her  husband  most  of  all— "guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend";  still  the  peacemaker  to  whom  is 
given  the  promise  of  a  special  blessing. 


The  Unity  of  the  Church.— There  is  a  unity  beneath 
all  controversy  of  the  Church  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  It  is 
a  unity  man  did  not  make,  and  which  he  cannot  unmake. 
It  is  the  unity  of  the  members  with  the  Head.  Every  believer 
lives,  here  and  now,  a  resurrection  and  ascended  life.  He  sits 
in  heavenly  places  with  Christ  Jesus.  He  shares  His  victory 
over  Satan.     The  glory  which  the  Father  gave  the  Son,  the 


Son  has  given  to  all  who  receive  Him.  For  them,  death  and 
judgment  are  already  over.  They  tremble  no  more  at  the  foot 
of  Sinai.  They  are  come  to  Mount  Zion — to  the  festal  host 
and  Church  of  the  first  born  ;  and  only  the  body  of  humiliation, 
which  Jesus  will  soon  change,  separates  them  from  the  com- 
pleted fellowship  and  unbroken  unity  of  the  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  thousand  around  the  glassy  sea. 
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Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel :    Its  History 

and   its    Ministers 


BY     THE     REV.    J.     P.    GLEDSTONE 
Author  of  "George  Whitefield,  M.A.,  Field-Preacher" 


JOHN  WESLEY'S  first  London  congregation  was 
sheltered  in  1739  in  a  building  near  Moorfields 
which  had  been  "  the  King's  foundery  for  cannon." 
It  is  described  as  "  a  ruinous  place,  with  an  old  pantile 
covering."  The  pulpit  was  made  of  a  few  rough  boards. 
The  men  and  women  sat  apart,  and,  Wesley  says,  "  none 
were  suffered  to  call  any  place  their  own,  but  the  first 
comers  sat  down  first.  They  had  no  pews  ;  and  all  the 
benches  for  rich  and  poor  were  of  the  same  construction." 
Here  the  Wesleyans  remained  for  thirty-five  years !  In 
1776  they  got  their  chapel  in  City  Road,  which  they 
call  the  "  Cathedral  of  Methodism."  Wesley  was  now 
a  man  of  seventy-three,  and  Whitefield  had  been  dead 
six  years.  Soul-saving,  rather  than  chapel-building,  was 
the  strong 
point  of  these 
men. 


Whitefield's 
first  shelter  was 
not  even  a 
building,  only 
a  shed,  put  up 
in  1741  in 
Moorfields  by 
some  Dissent- 
ers, to  screen 
his  congrega- 
tions from  the 
weather.  He 
had  nothing  to 
do  with  choos- 
ing the  site, 
which  he  dis- 
liked, because 
it  was  so  near 
the  Foundery, 
and  "looked 
like  erect- 
ing altar 
against  altar." 
Neither,  per- 
haps, was  there 
any  unbrother- 
ly  feeling  in 
the  minds  of 
the  "Calvin- 
ists"  who  were 
responsible 
for  the  shed, 
as  they  only 
contemplated 
a  temporary 
place  until,  in 
a  few  months. 


WHITEFIKLD   PRK.VCHING    IN    .X  CI 


their  great  preacher  should  be  on  his  wayto  America  for 
the  third  time.  But  a  wonderful  work  began,  a  society 
was  formed,  and  the  help  of  other  preachers  secured  in 
his  absence.  The  building  was  appropriately  named  "  the 
Tabernacle,"  and  was  all  that  Whitefield  could  call  a  church 
or  a  home  for  twelve  years.  The  Kingdom  of  God  was 
coming,  and  as  converts  were  made  other  "  tabernacles  " 
sprang  up.  It  was  the  favourite  name  among  Calvinists 
for  iheir  places  of  worship,  and  received  its  chief  distinc- 
tion when  Spurgeon  built  his  "Metropolitan  Tabernacle." 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  "  the  Tabernacle  "  was 
the  building  in  Moorfields,  first  the  wooden  one,  then  the 
brick  one,  which,  in  1753,  was  built  round  the  wooden  one, 
and  superseded  it.     It  is  confusing  to  apply  the  name  also 

to  the  chapel 
in  Tottenham 
Court  Road. 

Tottenham 
Court  Chapel 
was  the  name 
first  given  to 
Whitefield's 
second  chapel 
in  London ; 
perhaps  be- 
cause it  "  was 
held  of  the 
manor  of  Tot- 
t  e  n  h  a  m  . " 
"Road"  was  a 
word  added 
subsequently, 
perhaps  when 
a  road  was 
made  in  front 
of  the  chapel. 
But  so  well 
was  it  known 
as  "the 
Chapel,"  in 
d  i  s  t  i  notion 
from  "the 
Tabernacle," 
that  it  often 
was  called  only 
by  those  two 
words.  Thus 
the  London 
Chronicle  of 
November  19 
1770,  says: 
"  Yesterday 
the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wesley 
preached  a 
funeral  sermon 
c 


CHl'KC.  H 


By  his  early  preaching  in  London,  Whitefield  attracted  larcc  congregations.  _  *'  Religious  friends  fromdiver^  parts  of 
the  town  attended  the  word,  and  .several  young  men  came  on  Lord's  Day  morning  under  serious  impressions  to  hear  me 
discourse  .ibout  the  new  birth.     The  [Tow.r)  chapel  was  crowded  on  Lord's  Day 
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on  Mr.  Whitefield's  death— in  the  morning  at  the  Chapel, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Tabernacle.  .  .  .  The  Chapel 
and  Tabernacle  were  both  filled  as  soon  as  they  were 
opened."  It  is  true  that  when  the  Chapel  was  repaired 
sometime  about  the  year  1880,  the  name  "Whitefield's 
Tabernacle  "  was  placed  across  the  front ;  but  surely  such 
a  change  was  unwarranted  and  misleading. 

Persecution  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  "the  Chapel"  being  built,  though  White- 
field  was  looking  out  for  a  place  in  the  west  of  London, 
and  had  gone  to  preach  at  a  chapel  in  Long  Acre, 
which  was  used  by  one  of  his  converts.  He  soon 
had  a  noise  there  which  he  describes  as  "infernal"; 
the  sons  of  Jubal  and  Cain,  he  says,  continually 
serenaded  him.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  preach- 
ing large  stones  were  thrown  in  at  one  of  the  windows, 
and  "a  young  person  sadly  wounded."  Worse  was 
threatened,  and  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  having  been 
appealed  to,  published  an  announcement  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  May  i,  1756,  saying  that  the 
"Reverend  Mr.  George  Whitefield "  having  received 
by  the  penny  post  three  letters  "written  in  very 
abusive  terms,  containing  threats  of  injury  and  de- 
struction to  the  said  Reverend  Mr.  George  Whitefield, 
his  Majesty,  for  the  better  discovering  and  bringing 
to  justice  the  persons  concerned  in  writing  and  send- 
ing the  said  three  letters,  or  any  one,  or  more,  of 
them,   is  pleased    to   promise    his   most    gracious   pardon 


to  any  one  of  them,  who  shall  discover  his  or  her 
accomplice,  or  accomplices,  therein,  so  that  he,  or 
she,  or  they,  may  be  apprehended  and  convicted 
thereof."  To  the  King's  offer  of  pardon,  James  Cox, 
jeweller,  of  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street,  added  a 
promise  of  a  reward  of  £,20.  No  one  turned  King's 
evidence;  yet  Whitefield  preached  not  a  sermon  the 
less.  It  must  have  been  a  disturbing  thing  for  him 
to  find  a  threatening  letter  lying  on  his  pulpit  Bible; 
but  any  one  who  studies  Hudson's  portrait  of  him 
would  expect  him  to  be  undaunted.  There  were 
guesses  as  to  who  were  the  guilty  parties,  but  no 
person  was  discovered.  The  simple  fact  remains  that 
these  threats  of  "a  certain,  sudden,  and  unavoidable 
stroke  "  aided  the  wish  to  realise  itself  that  Whitefield 
had  long  cherished,  "  to  have,"  as  he  said  to  Lady 
Huntingdon,  "a  place  for  the  Gospel  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town." 

And  it  did  look  like  "  the  other  end  of  the  town  "  at 
that  time.     For  the  site  he  secured  from  General  George 
Fitzroy,  on  a  seventy-one  years'  lease,  was  the  ground 
on  which  an  annual  fair  was  held,  and  was  then  known 
as  the  Crab  and  Walnut  Tree  Field,  because  these  fruit 
trees  had  flourished  there  for  ages  ;  it  was  close  to  the 
Lavender    Mills    in  the    Coyes   Garden,  and   was    sur- 
rounded with  gardens  and  fields.      On  the  north  side  of 
it  there  were  only  two  houses  ;  half  a  mile  beyond  them 
stood   the    "  Adam  and    Eve "  public-house   (a   public- 
house  of  that  name  stands  now  at  the  junction  of 
Euston    and     Hampstead     Roads) ;     while   the 
interval     between     that    and     Hampstead     had 
nothing  but  two  inns.     The  congregation  could 
only  be  drawn  from  the  south   side,  south-east, 
and  south-west. 

Whitefield  opened  a  subscription  list  at 
once,  and  soon  had  ;^6oo  in  hand.  He  moved 
with  characteristic  promptitude,  and  laid  the 
foundation-stone  on  a  lovely  May  morning, 
May  10,  1756.  He  preached  from  Ezra  iii.  11,  "They 
sang   together   by   course    in    praising   and   giving    thanks 


VVHITEKIKI.D   AT    K1NG.SKR1Ik;E 


The  preacher  frei|uently  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  standing  on  this  table, 
which  is  now  in  Kingsbridge  Congregational  Church,  and  is  used  on  Communion 
occasions.  "  1  have  also  made  an  elopement  to  Kingsbridge,  where,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  preached  to  many  thousands.     It  was  a  most  solemn  occasion." 
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unto  the  Lord ;  because 
He  is  good,  for  His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever  toward 
Israel.  And  all  the  people 
shouted  with  a  great  shout, 
when  they  praised  the  Lord, 
because  the  foundation  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord  was 
laid."  It  is  an  earnest  of 
the  Nonconformist  future 
of  the  building  that  three 
Nonconformist  ministers 
took  their  stand  by  White- 
field's  side— Dr.  Thomas 
Gibbons,  a  tutor  at  Mile 
End  Academy,  Dr.  Andrew 
GifTard  (or  Gyflbrd),  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min Grosvenor,  minister  of 
Crosby  Square  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  original  in- 
tention was  to  place  the 
Chapel  under  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon's protection  ;  but 
this    could    not  be    done, 

because  it  was  not  in  her  dwelling-house.  Writing  to  her, 
Whitefield  says,  "  There  seems,  then,  to  be  but  one  way  : 
to  license  it  as  our  other  houses  are  ;  and  thanks  be  to 
Jesus  for  that  liberty  which  we  have  ! "  A  liberty,  this, 
gained  by  the  sufferings  and  labours  of  Nonconformists, 


WHITEFIELD'S   MED.'VLLION 

This  beautiful  medailion  of  Whitefield  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
writer  of  this  article. 


who  wrested  the  Toleration 
Act  from  intolerant  rulers 
and  made  it  possible  for 
Englishmen  to  worshipGod 
according  to  their  honest 
lieliefs.  Wesley  and  Lady 
Huntingdon,  both  Angli- 
cans, were  glad  to  do  as 
Whitefield  did,  and  regis- 
ter their  chapels  as  Dis- 
senting meeting  -  houses. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  though 
the  Tabernacle,  Moorfields, 
was  founded  in  1753,  and 
Tottenham  Court  Chapel 
in  1756,  they  were  only 
registered  in  1764,  in  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul,  London,  as  "  meet- 
ing-places of  certain  con- 
gregations of  Protestant 
Dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England  calling  them- 
selves Independents." 

The  building  was  ready 
for  use  as  early  as  Novem- 
ber 7,  1756,  and  was  opened  on  that  day  "  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church  of  England,"  Whitefield  preaching 
from  I  Corinthians  iii.  1 1 — "  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  It  was  "  a 
double    brick    building,    70  feet   square  within  the   walls." 


I^rom  tlu-  painting  by  E.  Cr(nve,  cxhibiUd  in  ttu  Riiyal  AccuUmy 

WHITEFIELD  PREACHING  IN  MOORFIELDS 

This  famous  picture  is  drawn  from  an  incident  recorded  in  one  of  Whilcficld's  letters.  It  is  Whit-Monday,  the  puppet  shows  are  in  full  swing,  and  the  whole  scene  is  one 
of  uproarious  excitement.  Whitefield,  wearing  liis  black  gown,  mounts  his  improvised  pulpit  and  l>cgins  his  discourse.  '*  For  a  while,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  enabled  to  lift  up 
my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  many  heard  the  joyful  sound.  God's  people  kept  praying,  and  the  enemy's  agents  m.ide  a  kind  of  a  roaring  at  some  distance  from  our  camp. 
At  length  they  approached  nearer,  and  the  Nlerry  Andrew,  attended  by  others  who  complained  that  they  had  taken  many  pounds  less  that  day  on  account  of  my  preaching, 
got  upon  a  man's  shoulders,  and  advancing  near  the  pulpit,  attempted  to  lash  me  with  a  long,  heavy  whip." 

ca 
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It.  «««i»«ee  I.  given  in  the  illustrations,  and  cannot  be 
dWekpTt  But  .p.n.ual  power  attending  the  mm.stry 
olAe  -ofd  -as  manifest  from  the  very  t,eg.nn.ng.  On 
Vanmim  .a  he  «y».  "I  trust  the  Redeemers  glory 
ihd  it  iMt  Sunday-;  «nd  again  on  November  17: 
-BloMd  be  His  Name,  we  hear  of  daily  instances  of  His 
mcc!  At  Long  Aae  indeed  the  word  ran,  and  at 
To<tcnham  Court  Chapel  we  have  had  some  glorious 
tof  future  blessings.  Providence,  I  doubt  not,  will 
(o  pray  for  it.  My  constant  work  now  is  preach- 
if^abool  fir 


n»e)(»yofthc 
Lord   I*    my 
lUcnglh.  And 
■jr    greaicft 
grief  ill  that 
I  out  do  no 
More  (or  Him 
who    haih 
dope  to  much 
forme.*   But 
he    ««>    not 
«ithoul  the 
"opposition 
of  note  nar- 
row heuti"— 
whit  teaknu 
worker    ever 
i».>— and  was 
thankful  for 
p!h»  that  en- 
cootaicd   his 
faith.     On 
Dccenibcr  15 
be    could 
wme,   "Ust 
Sunday  there 
wn   a   won- 
dofolitirhng 
•Mapt    ihc 
dry  bones ; 
•one      great 
people  came, 
Md    begfed 
ibcy  Might 
a  con- 
.  An 
this, 
1  faclie«c,  of 
■•ore  good 
things   to 
camt-Tomt, 


""■»■«  CMmki.  .Ml ^  , 

Ummmnun,*  W  WeJ,,  ,  f„«„| 

•■"^  *•    •■»  voudcrful  nun 


II  wa*^  over  the  f ienevan  doclrities 


I*  M  the  mott 

promising 

•wkthe  Redeemer  em  vouchsafed  to  employ  me  in 

lemdd  enU,^.  but  it  i,  „car  six  in  the  morning,  and'  I 

hJ2^     .        ".*""*  ''^'^"^"  ="  "'^  "-  chapel 
HM  wen.  a-ay  la,t  Sunday  morning  that  could  not 

burning  camiles)  the  power  of  ,he  lx>rd  was 


imiimc 


both  to  wound  and  to  heal 


«»  of  those  soul 


moving  appeals 


which  Tottenham  Court  preachers  so  frequently  had  made 
to  them  :  "  A  thought  came  into  my  mind  last  Sunday 
morning  to  go  to  hear  you  at  the  new  tabernacle,  and  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was.  In  one  part  of  your  dis- 
course my  heart  trembled,  and  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  me.  I  then  concluded  that  I  must  prepare  for  hell, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  salvation  for  me.  I  take 
this  method,  being  assured  that  you  will  excuse  the  liberty 
I  take,  to  ask  you  one  question  —  How  I  can  be  con- 
vinced'that  my  past  sins  are  to    be  forgiven?      And  oh, 

what   must   I 
do      to       be 
.saved  ?       My 
sins    are     in- 
n  umerable. 
God    is  just. 
I  cannot  think 
that    I     have 
any      interest 
in     the     Re- 
d  e  e  m  er  '  s 
blood.        My 
soul  is  full  of 
grief."      Tot- 
tenham Court 
was  beginning 
to    make    its 
spiritual     tra- 
d  i  t  i  o  n  s  . 
Begun  in  faith 
and        prayer 
and   with   the 
fa  i  t  h  f u  1 
preaching    of 
the  Gospel,  it 
has  continued 
to  be  a  foun- 
tain    of    life 
to      many 
generations. 
Churches 
rightly  started 
seem  destined 
to  usefulness, 
while      those 
that  are  begun 
in     strife,    or 
pride,  or  fac- 
tion,  or   self- 
will,       seem 
destined      to 
failure.     The 
present    re- 
vival   of  this 
G  o  d  -  h  o  n  - 
oured     place 
may       surely 
earnest    of    coming    blessing. 
Early  in   1757  Whitefield  said  that  the  word  flew  like 
lightning  in  the  place,  and  that  "  the  awakening  increased 
every  day."     In  1758  twelve  almshouses  and  a  chapel-house 
were  built  adjacent  to  the  chapel,  and  then,  in  the  winter 
of  1759-60,  owing   to   the   overcrowded   condition   of   the 
chapel,"  an  octangular  front  was  added  to  it,  as   is  shown 
in  the  picture.     It  was  described  in   1827  as  "a  double 
brick  substantial  building  ;  the  largest  part,  which  looks  as 
if  It  had  been  erected  first,  is  a  considerable  square,  with 


AUGUSTUS  TOPLADV 

Rock  01  Ages 

of  tht  \„iiun:[i  01    ungiana, 
sharp  controversy  with  the  A 


tor  01      Kock  01  Ages,     though  dying  prematurely,  lived  long 

ih»i  K        *^*'";°"  u'^"  '^^""'-^  °f  England,  Toplady   was  t 

":j  .,    *^^'°  ^  '■"'•"P  controversy  with  the  Arminian  Wesley. 

icle  W.1S  seen  of  brethren  contending  with 

oplady  publicly  avowed  his  inexpressible 


»l«rmononW=hilS-  .„d.L"Jrf       ■*"''?"'™'=">'""''  ">=  Arminian  Wesley. 
I-Uk  bcn«.r  of  Cw'.''''wh%"n  Whi^efieTdiJdrfop..^^  ^ '"■"■'  '''^"'^'" .•?"■•="'""«  "'''' 


be    taken    as 
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deep  galleries  behind  the  pulpit,  at  the  sides,  and  at  the 
turnings  of  a  front  gallery,  which  leave  an  opening  for  the 
new  gallery,  sometimes  called  'the  oven,'  perhaps  from  its 
shape,  or  heat  when  crowded.  The  latter  has  five  sides  of 
an  octagon,  and  contains  a  very  large  number  of  seats, 
rising  one  above  another,  at  the  top  of  which  several  are 
railed  off  for  a  numerous  body  of  children,  called  the 
Tottenham  Sabbath  and  Free  Day  Schools,  taught  in  con- 
nection with  the  place  under  the  direction  of  a  master  and 
mistress,  and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  .  .  . 
In  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  London's  crowded  congre- 
gations, it  has 
been  said  that 
it  contained 
ten  thousand 
people  within 
its  walls,  but 
we  believe  it 
seats  four 
thousand,  and 
that  five 
thousand  will 
fill  it." 

The  new 
chapel  was 
"a  quiet  re- 
treat" for 
Whitefield, 
so  he  said ; 
but  we  wonder 
where  the 
quietness  was, 
except  in  the 
sweet  fields 
which  still  re- 
mained in  the 
vicinity. 
Hither  he 
came,  and  to 
the  Taberr 
nacle,  when 
the  rigours  of 
winter  drove 
him  in  from 
his  m  u  c  h - 
loved  field- 
preaching. 
He  was  a 
goodj)luralist, 
holding  both 
places  as  his 
own  property, 
and  holding 
both  pastor- 
a  t  e  s     with 

other  ministers  to  help  him  as  "assistant  preachers."  In 
the  morning  of  Sunday  he  might  be  heard  giving,  in  a  calm, 
conversational  w.iy,  an  expository  sermon  ;  in  the  evening 
he  was  hortatory,  and  brought  all  his  passion  and  fire,  his 
pathos  and  declamation,  his  dramatic  action  and  tre- 
mendous force  into  full  play.  And  through  all  the  years 
of  his  loving  toil  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  titled  and  the 
obscure,  "  the  devil's  castaways  "  and  God's  saints,  crowded 
to  hear  him.  He  solved  the  problem  of  "  how  to  reach 
the  masses "  ;  he  went  to  them,  and  then  they  came  to 
him.  And  he  never  allowed  God's  poor  to  be  elbowed 
out   of  their    spiritual    inheritance.      As   for    himself,    he 


BISHOP  BENSON,   WHO  ORDAINED   WHITEFIELD   IN  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL 
ON   TRINITY  SUNDAY,  JUNE  so,  1736 

"  This  is  a  day  much  to  be  rememlwred,  O  my  soul  I  for,  about  noon,  I  was  solemnly  admitted  by  good  Bishop  Benson, 
before  many  witnesses,  into  holy  orders,  and  was,  bles^d  be  (Jod  1  kept  composed  both  before  and  after  imfjosition  of 
hands.  ...  I  hope  the  good  of  souls  will  be  my  only  principle  of  action."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Whitefield  should 
have  begun  his  ministry  in  the  same  year  that  Butler  published  his  "  .'\nalogy,"  that  greit  bulwark  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  has  entitled  its  author,  in  the  words  of  Chalmers,  to  b:  called  the  "  Bacon  of  Theology." 


kept    his    own     admonition    to    ministers,"     Beware    of 
nestling." 

II 

Whitefield's  strenuous  public  life  was  sustained  by  un- 
ceasing prayer.  To  this  devout  habit  Ralph  Erskine,  who 
was  the  means  of  first  bringing  him  to  Scotland,  gives 
strange  and  emphatic  testimony.  Somehow  Erskine 
doubted  his  piety  when  he  first  met  him,  and  determined 
one  Sunday  night,  when  Whitefield  was  his  guest  at  Dun- 
fermline, to  keep  awake  and  observe  him  ;  and  for  this 
jHirpose    he   slept    in  a   bedroom    adjoining   Whitefield's. 

About  one  or 
two  in  the 
morning, 
when  White- 
field  thought 
all  the  house- 
h  ol d  were 
asleep,  he  rose 
from  bed,  fell 
upon  his 
knees,  and 
prayed  for  the 
salvation  of 
souls,  e  s  - 
pecially  of 
those  who 
had  heard 
him  preach 
on  the  pre- 
ceding day. 
This  aston- 
ished Erskine, 
who,  when 
the  prayer 
was  over, 
entered 
Whitefield's 
room  and 
clasped  him 
in  his  arms. 

Prayer  in 
the  night  was 
his  habit  to 
the  end.  On 
the  last  night 
of  all,  he  sat 
u  p  in  bed, 
weary  and 
panting,  and 
prayed  God 
to  bless  his 
labours  on  the 
past  day  and 
those  he  was 
anticipating  the  day  following ;  to  bring  more  souls  to 
Christ ;  to  give  him  direction  in  the  way  he  should  take  ;  to 
remember  his  Orphanage  and  his  dear  orphans  ;  to  smile 
on  the  congregations  at  the  Tabernacle  and  Tottenham 
Court  Chapel,  and  on  all  his  English  friends.  JAe  answer 
to  that  prayer  has  come,  is  still  coming,  and  is  to  come. 

Ill 

Few,  if  any,  scenes  in  the  lives  of  Whitefield  and  the 
Wesleys  are  so  affecting  as  that  sketched  by  Charles  Wesley 
in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  "  Last  P'riday  I  dined  with  my 
brother  at  George's  Chapel.     Mrs.  Herritage  was  mistress. 
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Md  ivovided  the  din 
Mr.  HMftyMr.Adams 

«i«  ihetr  ;  and,  to  com- 
plete oitf  land.  Howei 
lUmK  It  was  indeed 
•  fcBM  onove.  Mjr 
brollier  «nd  Geofge 
prajied  «c  all  Mng  an 
IryiM  in  the  chapel." 
Wm  poinier  will  paint 
dtai  Kcm? 

On  Sanday,  August 
tj,  1769,  WTiitefield, 
jMt  befcte  going  to 
Awrka  for  the  thir 
WMii  time,  preached 
Mi  iMt  lennon  in  Tot- 
ImImb  Court  Chapel ; 
it    wu   from    Genesis 

uviii  1 1- 15.    Hetaid: 

"When  «e  are  travel- 

iag  in  the  woods  of 

America,  we  are  obliged 

10  lifbl  a  fire  :  and  that 

keep*   off  the   beasu 

Cnm  m.    I  have  often 

got  up  in  the  night,  and 

aatd  to  them  that  were 

with  me  (and  (>od  for- 
bid    I     should     ever 

travel   with   any  one, 
a  quarter  of  an 
w,  vilboul  speaking 

nmcthing  of  Jesus !), 

*  This  fire,'  said  I,  '  is 

like  the  fire  of  (.hxI's 

lowe,  which  keeps  off  the  devil  and  our  own  lusts  from 

boftiqg  our  louls.'    It  comforts  me  much,  I  assure  you,  to 

llHnk  that,  whenever  (led   shall  call  for  me,  angels  will 

CMiy  me  into  the  bosom  of  Abraham  ;  but  it  comforts  me 

■01*  to  think  that,  as  soon  as  they  lay  hold  of  me,  my 

Im  qaotion  to  them  will  be,  'Where  is  my  Master? 

Wlmc  b  my  /ant  ? '    And  that,  after  all  my  tossings  and 


Drawn  /rem  ii/t  and  executed  by  j .  Spihhury 

TORIAL  JOSS 
BeaUDe  Whiltfitld's  coll«gue  at  Tollenham  Court  Road  Chapel  in  1766,  and  for  over  thirty 
yean  e«efd*e<l  a  tninUtr)*  which  bote  much  spiritual  fruit.    There  was  surely  saintliness  behind 
thcM  wortjs  ipoken  in  his  last  illness;  "I  am  very  ill  ;  but  my  Master  has  given  me  a  sweet 
HBtlc,  foch  an  one  as  I  never  recollect  to  have  had  before," 


tumblings  here,  I  shall 
be  brought  to  see  His 
face  at  last." 

On  the  authority  of 
John  Pawson,  an  hon- 
oured minister  in  John 
Wesley's  society,  White- 
field     is     reported    as 
sometimes     saying     to 
his     congregation      at 
Tottenham  Court  :   "  I 
have  prepared   a  vault 
in    this    chapel    where 
I  intend  to  be  buried, 
and  Messrs.  John  and 
Charles    Wesley    shall 
also   be   buried    there. 
We  will  all  lie  together. 
You  will  not  let  them 
enter  your  chapel  while 
they  are  alive.      They 
can    do   you    no  harm 
when   they  are   dead." 
Not  one  of  the   three 
was     buried    there. 
Wesley       was       never 
anxious  to  enter  a  Dis- 
senting    chapel,      but 
"  George's  Chapel "  was 
no  doubt,  in  his  eyes,  a 
different  kind  of  place, 
in  which  he  was  quite 
willing  to  preach.    And 
it   is    only  right  to  re- 
member    that     before 
Whitefield  went  abroad 


for  the  last  time,  he  was  often  asked  by  Mr.  Keen,  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  chapel,  "  If  you  should  die  abroad, 
whom  shall  we  get  to  preach  your  funeral  sermon  ?  Must  it 
be  your  old  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Wesley  ?  "  Whitefield 
always  replied,  "  He  is  the  man."  And  accordingly,  when, 
on  November  5,  1770,  the  news  reached  London  that 
Whitefield  had  died  on  September  30,  at  Newbury  Port, 


»*fc«.    <*-P'«««S»J!ffiV'«^™'idMTlUex"eii,'al'aLM^^^  building,  and  t!«  octtingular  structure  shown  in  front 


external  appearance  of  the  c!,apel  ^s  uSsiS  umllhri^^  b^'ii^^in  ^85^ 
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REV.   ANDREW    KINSMAN 

One  of  the  "assistant  preachers"  at  Totrenhani  Court 
Road  Chapel,  and  the  "dear  Timothy"  of  Whitefield's 
letters. 


a  great  part  of  the 
hear  ;  but  it  pleased 
God  so  to  strengthen 
my  voice,  that  even 
those  at  the  door 
heard  distinctly.  It 
was  an  awful  season : 
all. were  still  as  night ; 
most  appeared  to  be 
deeply  affected;  and 
an  impression  was 
made  on  many, 
which  one  would 
hope  will  not 
speedily  be  effaced." 
At  the  Tabernacle, 
Moorfields,  at 
Greenwich,  and  at 
Deptford,  Wesley 
rendered  a  similar 
tribute  to  his  friend  ; 
for,  he  said,  "  in 
every  place  I  wish 
to  show  all  possible 
respect  to  the 
memory  of  that  great 
and  good  man." 

IV 
Whitefield  him- 
self being  a  pastor- 
evangelist,  travelling 
all  over  the  United 
Kingdom  and  be- 
tween Georgia  and 
New  England  in 
America,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  his  fre- 
quent and  prolonged 
absences  from  the 
Tabernacle  and  Tot- 
tenham Court  must 
have  necessitated  the 
employment  of  some 
kind  of  an  assistant 
ministry.        There 


congregation  would 


near  Boston,  in 
America,  his  old 
friend  was  asked 
to  preach  his 
funeral  sermon, 
at  Tottenham 
Court  in  the 
morning  and 
the  Tabernacle 
in  theafternoon, 
on  Sunday, 
November  i8. 
This  he  did. 
He  says  :  "  An 
immense  multi- 
t  u  d  e  was 
gathered  to- 
gether from  all 
corners  of  the 
town.  I  was  at 
first  afraid  that 
not   be  able   to 


THE   COUNTESS   (Jt-     nL  :>  1  i.M.iii  ).s 

Whitefield's  ministry  was  remarkable  for  its  attractive  and  spiritual  influence  upon  all  classes  ot 
people  His  congregations  frequently  included  peers  and  peeresses,  and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  to 
see  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  "  hero  of  Culloden,"'  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  l.oni  Chesterfield,  and 
many  others  ol  hi^h  rank,  listening  attentively  to  his  impa^tioned  words.^  This  was  largely  due  to  Selina, 
Countess  of  Huntingtlon,  who,  havm«  come  under  deep  spiritual  conviction,  sought  to  mfiuence  others  in 
her  own  station  of  life.  It  was  to  a  brilliant  company  assembled  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  drawing-room  that 
Whitefield  often  made  known  the  way  of  salvUion. 


were  two  laymen,  railed  managers,  who  attended  to  tem- 
poral affairs,  and  there  were  a  number  of  earnest  men,  of 
like  spirit  with  himself,  who  preached.  Some  of  these  were 
clergymen  and  some  Nonconformists ;  the  fact  that  White- 
field  was  himself  a  clergyman  partly  accounts  for  the  coming 
of  the  former,  his  catholicity  and  earnestness  drew  the  latter. 
But  what  a  strange  spectacle  was  this  :  a  clergyman  owning 
an  unconsecrated  building,  and  the  preacher  being  one  day  an 
untrained  man  like  Thomas  Adams,  and  the  next  a  scholar 
like  Berridge,  Vicar  of  Everton,  a  Cambridge  moderator  ;  or 
the  two  men  might  be  seen  working  side,  by  side  for  weeks 
together.  Would  any  Bishops  now  permit  clergymen  to  preach 
for  weeks  in  Dissenting  chapels  ?  or  to  co-operate  with  men 
like  Adams  ?  The  fact  is  that,  at  this  time,  the  Evangelicals 
within  and  without  the  Established  Church  constituted  a 
party  irrespective  of  denominational  differences,  but  now 
the  differences  are  more  than  the  unity,  thanks  to  the 
"  Catholic  "  movement. 

V 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  ministers  was  Torial 
Joss  (born  September,  1731;  died  April,  1797),  a  native  of 
Auck  Medden,  a  small  village  on  the  coast  about  twenty 

miles  nor'th  of 
Aberdeen.  His 
father  died  when  he 
was  very  young,  and 
his  mother  married 
a  second  time,  not 
to  the  boy's  advan- 
tage ;  being  in  the 
way,  he  was  sent  to 
sea.  Always  seri- 
ously inclined,  he 
used,  when  at  home, 
to  hide  his  Bible, 
and  then  read  it  on 
convenient  occa- 
sions, and  he  main- 
tained his  good 
habits  on  ship-board. 
He  suffered  ex- 
tremely as  a  prisoner- 
of-war  in  1746;  and, 
going  out  on  his  re- 
turn home  that  year 
to  see  the  royal  and 
rebel  armies,  he  was 
"  impressed  "  and 
carried  on  board  a 
King's  ship.  He 
escaped,  travelled 
to  Sunderland,  and 
bound  himself  as  an 
apprentice  to  the 
captain  of  a  coasting 
vessel  belonging  to 
Robin  Hood's  Bay. 
Studious,  he  used 
the  winter  months, 
when  vessels  were 
laid  up,  in  acquiring 
a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  at  school 
made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  youth 
named      Moorsom, 
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Her 


I  him  much 
lln.  Moonom  was  a 
mch  b)-  nothing  but 
the  Bible  and  prayer. 
dtetnoc*.  the  old  biogra 
an  ciirful  10  ftay,  were 
CUvhudx.  Her  first  ustc  o( 
ClHHtiMi  fdlowthip  was  when  a 
woman  who  li>ed  some 
dnunt.  and  who  brought 
10  kII,  dropped  a  word 
ODaosnii^  (iod.  Ihey  were 
1 10  each  other,  and  on 
when  the  house 
«M  empty  of  every  one  but 
jfoMi  J(Ms,  who  affected  to  be 
lilnp,  the)'  poured  out  their  full 
hcvta.  lAc  Bunyan  when  he 
kMrd  the  old  women  of  Bedford 
aUqg  of  Christian  things,  it  was 
•B  «cty  tttange  to  him,  and  his 
I  rebelled  against  the  truth. 
On  one  of  his  voyages  he 
hi  at  King's  l.ynn  se\-eral  of  Bunyan's  books  and  was  married  to  Miss 
"Tbc  Hlxjle  Duty  of  Man";  the  last  he  kept  for  himself,  His  religious  labours 
Itw  Olhen  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Moorsom,  much  10  her  joy.     and  persecution,  and 


"  Field-preaching  is  my  plan."— Whitbfiklo 


Next,  by  strange  ways,  the  Gospel 
was  brought  to  the  Bay,  and  men 
were  saved;  then  came  Wesley, 
and  formed  a  society,  and  also 
encouraged  Joss  to  go  on  ex- 
horting and  praying.  The  young 
Calvinist  was  always  welcome  to 
the  Arminian  pulpits.  Joss 
carried  the  Gospel  with  him  to 
sea,  won  his  master's  favour,  and 
preached  in  the  harbours  at 
which  they  called,  his  first  public 
sermon  being  at  Boston.  On 
the  day  his  apprenticeship  ceased 
he  was  appointed  first  mate  of 
the  ship.  But  this  zealous  youth 
was  preparing  for  a  service  that 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  had 
any  idea  of;  God  was  training 
him  for  Tottenham  Court  pulpit 
and  for  many  other  pulpits  which 
were  centres  of  spiritual  power. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1755,  he 
Moorsom,  a  good  and  true  woman. 
at  the  ports  of  call  created  hostility 
at  Shields  he  was  "  impressed,"  and 
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sent  on  board  a  tender, 
where  he  was  kept  in  close 
confinement  for  seven 
weeks,  "amid  fillh  and 
horrid  blasphemies,"  and 
allowed  only  twenty 
minutes  in  forty-eight 
hours  on  deck.  He  was 
denied  the  use  of  paper, 
or  the  visits  of  friends  ;  so 
strange  were  our  fathers' 
ways  of  making  patriotic 
seamen  !  No  wonder  that 
he  had  his  dark  hours  of 
temptation,  when  he  had 
thoughts  of  throwing  away 
his  Uible.  But  the  old 
volume  had  help  for  him  ; 
as  he  read  Jeremiah  xv, 
19-21,  his  soul  revived, 
and  he  sang  songs  of 
praises.  God  had  not  for- 
gotten him ;  for,  strange 
to  say,  he  was  the  only 
man  left  behind  out  of 
nearly  300  who  were  sent 
to  the  Nore  to  be  distributed  in  the  ships-of-war,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  was  released.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  ship,  and  as  captain  he 
established  regular  worship  and 
preached  to  his  crew.  Before  he  gave 
up  seafaring  he  had  five  men  out  of 
eighteen  who  could  publicly  pray  and 
exhort.  His  devout  habits  made  one 
man  leave.  Some  years  after  losing 
him  Joss  saw  him  playing  tricks  for 
the  amusement  of  children  in  the 
streets  of  a  seaport,  and  when  the 
sailor  recognised  him,  he  ran  up  to 
him,  and  said:  "God  bless  you,  sir ; 
you  were  the  best  master  I  ever  had, 
and  I  could  have  sailed  with  you  round 
the  world,  but  you  prayed  me  to 
death."  Jack  evidently  did  not  see 
that  it  was  the  praying  which  made 
his  master  the  best. 

Mr.  Joss  now  became  a  joint-owner 
of  a  ship ;  but  whereas  he  had  always 
succeeded  for  others,  he  failed  for 
himself.  In  his  fourth  voyage  the 
vessel  was  lost  at  the  Nore,  and  he  and 
his  crew  were  .saved  with  difficulty. 
He  then  went  to  Berwick  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  one  much  larger; 
and,  as  was  his  wont,  preached — 
preached,  too,  with  such  acceptance, 
that  when  he  was  ready  to  sail,  the 
crowds  told  him  they  would  pray  God 
to  change  the  wind.  Next  morning 
it  was  against  him,  and  he  had  to 
stay  for  five  weeks  more  !  "  After  he 
had  sailed,  a  gentleman  of  Berwick, 
unknown  to  Mr.  Joss,  wrote  to  an 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Whitefield  in  Lon- 
don, saying  what  a  wonderful  preacher 
they  had  been  favoured  with  for  nine 
months.       He    mentioned    when    he 


REV.   C.   .SILVKSThR    HOkNE,    M.A. 

The  Ihirteenth  minister  iti  the  succession,  under  whose  care  Tottenham  Court  Ruatl 
Ch.ipel  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  receive  a  new  lease  of  life. 


supposed  the  vessel  would 
be  in  the  river  ;  her  name 
was  llie  Hartley  Trader, 
but  the  other  coasting 
crews  called  her  The 
Pulpit."  This  was  just  a 
man  after  Whitefield's  own 
heart,  a  preacher  impelled 
by  love  to  preach  at  the 
ports  of  call,  his  ship  nick- 
named The  I'ulpit,  holding 
on  tQ  his  preaching  for 
nine  months  in  the  same 
place ;  manifestly  a  brave, 
consistent,  devoted  follower 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Having 
seen  the  letter  from  Ber- 
wick, and  heard  that  the 
vessel  had  come  to  her 
moorings,  Whitefield,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the 
Captain,  announced  that 
the  Captain  would  preach 
on  Saturday  evening.  To 
the  messenger  who  in- 
formed him  of  this  on 
board  his  ship  he  declared  he  would  not  comply ;  but  the 
messenger  would  take  no  denial,  and  "  Captain  Joss " 
preached  with  so  much  acceptance  to  Whitefield,  both  on 
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iheStfmbr  *»A  SumUy  nights  that  the  latter  urged  him 
"to  fc«e  the  •«■  and  lalwur  in  the  Tabernacle  connexion. 
He  ictoed.  ««bI  »  •«.  and  lost  his  main  anchor.  He  re- 
MMd.  pmcbcd  apin  at  the  Tabernacle  to  large  audiences, 
«a*  WKd  by  Whitefiel.l  to  become  only  a  fisher  of  men, 
vid  aptn  declmrd.  The  congregations  that  met  him  on 
h.  third  w»it  crowded  the  place,  and  Whitefield  once  more 
I  bb  request,  with  this  measure  of  success,  that  Joss 
•Dow  a  yoongcr  brother,  then  his  mate,  to  whom 
be  «aa  pndj  attached,  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel  during 
Ae  neil  ttfjft.  while  he  himself  remained  to  preach.  On 
P^  dmm  the  ri»er,  the  young  man  fell  over  the  side  of 
Ihe  Mf,  and  was  drowned.  Whitefield  then  said  to  him, 
"Sir,  all  ihae  disasters  are  the  fruits  of  your  disobedience  ; 
aad  let  me  letl  you,  if  you  refuse  to  hearken  to  the  call 
of  God,  both  you  and  your  ship  will  soon  go  to  the 
bonom.'  He  yielded  ;  he  was  "  impressed  "  this  time  into 
Ibe  MD  terriee  of  King  Jesus,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Hijiy  which  he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  make 
m  Ibe  pboe  of  his  brother,  he  turned  from  the  deck  to 

Ibe  palpi*- 

And  a  mighty  preacher  he  was  from  1766,  when  he 
linked  to  UTiitefield,  to  April  17,  1797,  when  he 
Great  congregations  came  to  hear  him,  and  many 
1  •ere  converted.  He  usually  spent  four  or  five  months 
every  year  in  itinerating,  and  regularly  visited  South  Wales, 
BriMolk  GkMcestershire ;  in  Pembrokeshire  he  was  re- 
■sttihlj  popular,  and  on  Sundays  persons  would  come  as 
■any  as  twenty  miles  to  hear  him  at  Haverfordwest. 
Thai  ftee^oogued  man,  Berridge,  used  to  call  him  the 
•'  .\rchdeaoon  of  Tottenham."  He  shared  the  pastorate 
wiib  Whitefield,  and  had  his  fullest  confidence.  I  may 
quote  from  a  letter  sent  to  him  on  May   17,    1768,    by 


REV.   JOEL   ABRAHAM    KNIGHT 

Assistant  preacher  at  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Chapel  at  Spa  Fields,  and  afterwards  co-pastor  with 
Matthew  Wilks. 


«r.V.  MATTHEW  WILKS 
•r  Ik.  Undo.  MU-SI^  sJd^*'"^'  "»  »« 


Whitefield: 
"  My  dear  man, 
'  Go  forward  ! 
go  forward  ! '  is 
the  watchword 
of  the  present 
day.  Never 
mind  the  en 
vious  cry  of 
elder  brethren. 
Had  they  been 
hearkened  to, 
the  Prodigal 
must  never 
have  come 
home,  nor  Go- 
liath's head 
have  been 
struck  off.  All 
temple-build- 
ers,   especially 

when  called  to  work  in  the  field,  must  endure,  not  only 
the  contradiction  of  sinners,  but  the  contradiction  of  saints. 
Happy  are  they  who  are  so  deeply  engaged  in  building 
as  not  to  have  time  to  hearken  to  either.  I  long  to  come 
and  lend  a  helping,  though  feeble,  hand." 

When  Torial  Joss  died,  he  was  buried  at  Tottenham 
Court,  and  Captain  Scott,  one  of  the  "  assistant-preachers." 
delivered  what  was  called  "the  funeral  oration." 

VI 

In  the  Evangelical  Magazine  of  March,  1829,  there  is 
a  "memoir  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Wilks,  for  more  than 
half  a  century  one  of  the  Pastors  of  Tabernacle 
and  Tottenham  Court  Chapel."  Judging  of 
him  by  the  many  portraits  of  him  that  remain 
and  by  the  character  of  his  work,  he  must 
have  come  quite  up  to  Dr.  Chalmers's  idea  of 
"  a  man  of  wecht "  :  power,  massiveness,  self- 
control,  are  upon  every  line  of  him.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  was 
born  at  Gibraltar,  1 746,  on  St.  Matthew's  Day, 
hence  his  Christian  name.  The  father  retired 
on  half-pay  to  Birmingham,  where  Matthew  was 
apprenticed  to  a  trade.  When  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  he  went  to  live  at  West  Brom- 
wich,  and  there  he  one  day  overheard  the  Rev. 
W.  Piercy,  curate  of  the  parish,  preaching  in  a 
house ;  curiosity  made  him  listen,  but  the  word 
came  to  him  with  power  and  made  him  cry 
earnestly,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " 
Voung  Wilks  became  a  sincere  Christian.  And 
so  did  Miss  Shenstone,  of  Halesowen  (a  cousin 
of  the  poet  Shenstone),  through  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Piercy.  Mr.  Wilks  found  in  her  later  on 
an  excellent  wife.  At  Mr.  Piercy's  suggestion 
Matthew,  with  some  misgiving  and  hesitation, 
went  to  Trevecca  College,  to  study  for  the 
ministry,  and  at  the  end  of  his  course,  Mr. 
Robert  Keen,  a  manager  of  "the  Tabernacle 
Connexion,"  having  heard  him  preach,  he  was 
invited  to  London,  with  the  result  that  in  1775 
he  was  standing  in  AVhitefield's  place,  and 
preaching  to  large  congregations. 

Joss  and  Wilks  were  now  associated  as  joint 
ministers  of  the  two  chapels.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  was  that  Joss  was  more  of  an 
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evangelist,  and  Wilks  more  of  a  pastor;  indeed,  Wliks  was 
quite  typical  of  the  modern  minister,  who  works  hard  for 
his  own  pulpit,  visits  his  people,  is  often  called  away 
from  home  to  preach  on  special  occasions,  and  does  an 
amount  of  business  in  connection  with  public  societies 
that  gives  him  a  fair  title  to  be  called  a  business  man.  He 
was  an  early  riser,  and  thus  obtained  time  for  study  and 
devotion.  He  was  abstemious  in  eating  and  drinking — -and 
talking.  His  taciturnity  sometimes  gave  him  an  appearance 
of  gloom  ;  but  it  saved  him  from  mistakes,  and  gave  him  a 
reputation,  not  undeserved,  for  prudence.  When  Dr. 
Campbell  was  first 
introduced  to  him, 
he  was  struck  with 
the  old  man's  re- 
ticence and  the 
way  in  which  he 
turned  things  over 
in  his  mind  before 
he  spoke.  He 
did  his  thinking 
before  his  speak- 
ing, as  some  per- 
sons do  their 
speaking  before 
their  thinking. 
He  was  a  true 
pastor,  caring  for 
all  his  people 
alike.  To  his 
clerk,  who  apolo- 
gised for  asking 
him  to  bury  a 
very  poor  person 
on  a  cold  winter's 
day,  he  said,  "  Did 
you  ever  know  me 
ask  whether  a  per- 
son was  poor  or 
rich,  when  my 
duty  was  to  be 
performed,  or 
good  was  to  be 
done?"  He  got 
twelve  almshouses 
built  for  poor  and 
deserving  widows, 
and  also  a  charity 
school  for  clothing 
and  educating  a 
hundred  poor  chil- 
dren. These  were 
still  the  days  when 
charity    was     the 

best  the  Churches  could  offer  to  the  poor ;  now  they  can 
support  their  demand  for  justice. 

The  Great  Revival  had  obtained  numbers,  means,  and 
influence  enough  in  Mr.  VVilks's  time  to  undertake  those 
great  missions  which  have  proved  of  such  unspeakable 
service  to  our  own  country  and  to  every  land  under  heaven. 
The  ministers  and  evangelists,  often  men  of  humble  origin, 
who  knew  the  disadvantages  of  ignorance,  and  who  had 
honourably  supplied  their  educational  deficiencies  by 
diligent  study,  set  themselves  in  every  way  at  their 
command  to  diffuse  knowledge  through  the  country.  The 
cause  of  Education,  in  a  truly  national  sense,  has  always 
had   its   warmest  friends   in   the    Independent   Churches. 


REV.  JOHN  HYATT,    PASTOR  OF   THE   CHAPEL    1802—1826 
Wilks  wrote  thus  of  his  colleague  :  **  He  was  a  highly  favoured  servant  of  Christ  in  our  Connexion.  .  .  .  His 
ministry  was  more  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  sinners  than  that  of  all  the  other  preachers  who  have  statedly 
or  occasionally  occupied  our  pulpits." 


There  was  a  "  Book  Society "  among  the  institutions  in 
which  Wilks  was  interested,  which  excited  much  attention, 
and  was  the  means  of  s|)reading  knowledge  and  vital 
godliness  among  the  poor.  And  no  one  who  knows  the 
poor  but  knows  that,  when  they  are  moved  by  true  religion, 
they  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  the  learning  that  is  to 
be  the  means  of  nourishing  their  spiritual  life.  This  is  true  of 
every  land  and  of  every  age.  In  harmony  with  his  efforts  for 
the  poor  were  Wilks's  exertions  for  Highbury  College  in  its 
earliest  days.  He  also  conceived  the  right  plan  for  work- 
ing the  Evangelical  Magazine,  which  is  now  no  years  old. 

•  For  twenty  -  five 
years  he  acted  as 
Honorary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Village 
Itinerancy,aname 
which  describes  a 
work  of  great  use- 
fulness. He  was 
among  the  first  at 
the  formation  of 
the  Irish  Evan- 
gelical Society,  of 
the  R  e  1  i  g  i  ous 
Tract  Society,  and 
of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible 
Society ;  and  also, 
as  the  result  of 
some  articles  of 
his  in  the  Evan- 
gelical Magazine, 
the  Female  Peni- 
tentiary  was 
formed.  Allied  to 
all  this  was  an 
ardent  love  of 
political  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  the 
true  and  universal 
result  of  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the 
Gospel  as  the 
message  of  God. 
Hardly  could  Mr. 
Wilks  have  been 
exonerated  from 
thechargeofbeing 
a  "  political  Dis- 
senter," although 
religious  spite  had 
not,  I  believe,  at 
that  time  invented 
the  name. 
But  it  is  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  that  Matthew  Wilks  has  an  assured 
immortal  name  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  humanity. 
Noble  ideals,  simple  methods,  daring  enterprises,  world- 
embracing  schemes  are  ever  the  fruit  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Humble,  obscure  men,  with  no  money,  will  calmly  give 
themselves  to  the  promotion  of  far-reaching  plans  beside 
which  the  dreams  of  military  conquerors  are  the  fancies  of 
children.  And  it  was  not  strange  that  the  men  who 
succeeded  Whitefield,  and  were  reaping  the  fruits  of  his 
faith  and  courage,  should  believe  that  greater  things  were 
possible  to  ihem,  because  all  things  are  possible  to  the 
living  God  in    whom    they  trusted.      The  wonders  and 
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of  the 
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dK  iCMiks  of  faith 
aad  obedience,  and 
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be  done  to 
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RKV.  J.  W,  RICHARDSON 

m  iIm*  >*d  labovred  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Campbell  until  1862. 
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in  a  country  where  the  Papacy  had  been  overthrown,  where 
infidelity  was  rampant,  and   where   there   appeared  to   be 
liberty  for   Christian    work.      It   was   the   year   in    which 
Napoleon   was   chosen   Consul  for   life,  and  in   which   he 
instituted    the    Legion    of     Honour.       The    Englishmen 
searched   the   booksellers'   shops  in    Paris  for   some   days 
before  a  single  copy  of  the  Scriptures  could  be 
found  !     A  good  work  was  begun  in  the  way  of 
distributing  the  Scriptures  and  religious  books  in 
France   and  Italy,   but  it  was  hindered  by  the 
movements    of  Napoleon.      At   the  same    time 
there  was  more  work  done  than  ever  for  the  poor 
and  for  children  at  home ;  the  French  prisoners- 
of-war  were  remembered,  and  so  were  the  Jews. 
■]"he  soil  of  the  Churches  seemed  to  spring  with 
enterprises  for  the  good  of  all  classes  and  nations 
that  could  be  reached  ;  and  one  of  the  happiest 
features  of  the  times  was  the   co-operation  be- 
tween Churchmen  and  Nonconformists. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  attach  all  the  remark- 
able things  of  Mr.  Wilks's  ministry  to  "  the 
Chapel  " ;  more  of  them  belong  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, where  he  lived,  and  where  the  mother- 
Church  assembled.  One  event,  however,  be- 
longed to  neither  of  the  places,  but  to  the 
minister  who  belonged  to  both  ;  it  was  his 
remarkable  missionary  sermon,  preached  in  Surrey 
Chapel   in    May,    1812,   from    the   text,    "The 

children  gather  wood, 
and  the  fathers  kindle 
the  fire,  and  the 
women  knead  their 
dough,  to  make  cakes 
to  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and  to  pour 
out  drink  offerings 
unto  other  gods,  that 
they  may  provoke 
Me  to  anger  "  (Jer. 
vii.  18).  After  speak- 
ing of  the  idolatrous 
wor.-hip  of  the  queen 
of  heaven,  the  ardour 
of  the  worshippers, 
and  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  it,  he  then 
said,  "  I  will  contrast 
your  objects ;  compare 
your  ardour  ;  and 
muster  your  agents." 
We  are  told  that 
"  from  the  hearing 
and  perusal  of  that 
part  of  it  which  re- 
ferred to  the  agents 
—  viz.  the  men, 
'women,  and  children 
— arose  that  system 
of  auxiliary  institu- 
tions which  now 
(1829)  pervades  the 
whole  country,  and 
combines  in  its  sup- 
port young  and  old, 
rich  and  poor."  I 
fancy  that  now  (1903) 
we  could  do  with  the 
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preaching  of  that  sermon  over 
again ;  but  where  is  the 
Matthew  Wilks  to  preach  it  ? 

It  is  fitting  that  Matthew 
\Vilksshoulcihave  Mr,  Home, 
who  has  so  well  told  the 
Story  of  the  L.M.S.,  as  his 
successor  ;  it  retains  the  con- 
nection with  the  Society. 

Mr.  Wilks's  last  appear- 
ances in  the  Tabernacle  and 
in  "the  Chapel i"  were  full  of 
pathos.  The  Rev.  John 
Campbell,  of  Kilmarnock, 
had  been  invited  to  supply 
for  some  time  at  them  both, 
and  came  to  London  in 
October,  1828,  to  fulfil  his 
engagements.  The  first  Sun- 
day he  was  not  engaged  to 
preach  until  the  evening  at 
Tottenham  Court  Chapel. 
In  the  morning  he  went  to 
worship  at  the  Tabernacle, 
but  Mr.  Wilks,  feeling  very 
ill  after  reading  the  lessons 
and  prayer,  asked  him  to 
preach  for  him.  In  the  vestry,  where  they  met,  the  patri- 
arch, now  83  years  of  age,  put  his  gown  upon  the  younger 
man.     The  old  man  never  appeared  in  that  pulpit  again. 

In  the  evening  he  went  with  Campbell  to  Tottenham 
Court,  where  "  the  Chapel  "  was  packed  with  a  congregation 
anxious  to  be  at  the  last  service,  for  the  lease  had  expired. 
When  the  sermon  was  over,  the  aged  minister  went  into  the 
pulpit,  "  with  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  to  intimate  that  next 
Lord's  Day  the  chapel  would  be  closed,  and  the  people 
would  meet,  as  many  as  could,  in  the  Fitzroy  School- 
rooms." 

Thus  ended  his  public  labours  in  both  places  on  the 
same  day,  October  5,  1828.  What  might  happen  to 
"  the  Chapel "  was  unknown,  but  before  he  died,  on 
January  29,  1829,  he  knew  his  successor  in  the  person  of 
the  young  Scotsman.  When  he  was  told,  just  before  his 
departure,  that  Campbell's  appointment  was  settled,  he 
said,  "  Thank  God  !  thank  God  !  "  and  spoke  no  more. 

VII 
Our  fathers  used  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  last 
sayings  of  good  men,  and  their  character  sketches  always 
set  these   out   in   detail.     One   of  Mr.    Wilks's    is    worth 
repeating,    as   it   has   a   present-day   value.      On    his    last 
Christmas  Eve  he  said,  on   the  subject  of  revivals,    "  No 
one  desires  revivals  more  than  myself;  but  a  miracle  only 
can  produce  them  in  England.     Professors  are  so 
thoroughly   mi.\ed   up   with    the  world,    in    their 
habits,  manners,  and  tone  of  conversation.     There 
is   so  little  of  the  simplicity  of  godliness.     They 
are   so   frivolous,  as   well  as   carnal.      God   only 
knows     how    I    agonise    over    some    of    them." 
"  When  first  I  came  to  the  Tabernacle  the  really 
pious  people  were  always  at  it.     Our  week-night 
services  were  as  well  attended  as  those  on  Sun- 
days ;    and    on    Christmas    Days   the   place    was 
crowded.     Now,  to-morrow  there  will  be  but  few 
people,  because  they  will  be   making  their   pud- 
dings, and  preparing  for  feasting."      An  apology 
was    made    for    them,    that    if    they   had    family 


AN   EARLY   PORTRAIT  OF  THE    LATE  DR.   PARKER 
."^s  he  appeared  at  the  lime  of  liis  assistantship  to  Dr.  Campbell 


himself  "  a  worm, 
no  worm  ! " 


he  may 


meetings  they  required  some 
preparation.  "  Well,"  said 
he,  "let  them  meet  their 
families,  and  be  happy  with 
them ;  that  is  quite  right : 
but  let  them  not  forsake  God 
for  their  families,  or  they  and 
their  families  will  rue  such 
love."  Of  his  "  praying 
brethren "  he  said,  "  Yes, 
indeed,  they  are  my  glory 
and  joy'.  So  humble,  and 
yet  so  sensible  ;  no  stuff;  no 
flattery ;  no  speaking  of  me 
as  the  dear  venerable  saint 
until  I  am  almost  sent  into 
hysterics.  Saint,  indeed  !— a 
poor  worm  !  I  can  scarcely 
refrain  from  speaking  aloud 
when  such  language  Irom  the 
pulpit  sometimes  frets  my 
ear."  Honest  old  man  I  it 
was  the  ministers  that  fretted 
him  with  flattery  when  they 
were  praying,  not  the  sensible 
people  at  the  prayer  meeting. 
And  if  he  chooses  to  call 
but  I  call  him  "  a  man,  and 
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1874  the  Rev  Edward  Irving  here"  (i.t.  Tottenham  Court  Chapel) 
'"delivered  hi»  celebrated  missionary  oration  of  three  hours  and  a  half,  which  by  itself  would 
have  won  for  him  an  immortal  fame. ' 
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Afta  the  dctth  of  Captain  Joss,  "a  Mr.  Brooksbanks 
appointed  uiistant  preacher,"  so  we  read  in  a  memorial 
bat  not  another  word  can  I  find  about  him.  Let 
dMfcfcre,  Ixlievc  that  he  was  able,  devoted,  consistent, 


Jod  Abnham  Knight  was  the  next  to  be 
a|i|peiaini  eofutor  to  Mr.  Wilks,  but  particu- 
ktly  to  hbour  at  "the  Chapel."    He  was  born 
at  Hon,  April  23,  1754,  and  at  nine  years  of 
afewH  brought  to  London,  to  be  brought  up 
by  a  diildlcM  relation,  who  adopted  hira  as  his 
MIL    Hiavorldly 
pnapccti    were 
|ood  enough,  but 
bolb    Ua     iniel 
and    re 
training 
•lertjr  ncg- 
lec*Bd;aifcarteen 
ke  ooald  icaicely 
nmi     or     write. 
"nm  he  look  a 
Biiiglo  RMling, 
hMipaiaodiof 
hia   tiac    in 
itttmmt  ■  Mekin); 
When   he    wa* 
•boMMMteenihe 
frcai    change, 
tRMghl  afaoM  by 
a    (oia    or    le^ 
Mrkable  pnm. 
patfcd 
■•      R» 
■  •    ItniHiy 
nwuMfetiohin^ 
John 
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Newton's  sermons,  but  most  of  all  was  he  taught, 
strengthened,  and  inspired  by  the  preaching  of  Toplady 
at  Orange  Street  Chapel  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
evenings.  A  friend  also  took  him  to  an  experience 
meeting,  and  to  Tottenham  Court  Chapel,  where  he 
met  his  future  wife,  who  was  as  ardent  a  Christian  as 
himself.  By  a  succession  of  strange  events  he  became  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  laboured  along  with  Mr. 
\Vills  at  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Chapel  at  Spa 
Fields.  He  was  master  of  the  Charity  School  and 
assistant  preacher  at  the  Chapel.  Some  rupture  between 
the  Countess  and  Mr.  Wills  led  to  Mr.  Knight's  removal 
from  Spa  Fields.  He  next  had  an  invitation  to  Penton- 
ville  Chapel  in  September,  1788  ;  but  "  the  offence  which 
the  Gospel  gave"  made  his  position  untenable,  and  his 
friends  Messrs.  West  and  Keen,  the  managers  of 
Whitefield's  Chapels,  invited  him  at  midsummer,  1789, 
to  join  "the  Tabernacle  Connexion,"  as  it  was  called, 
his  chief  duty  being  at  "  the  Chapel."  He  went  with 
joy  and  gratitude  to  his  place  of  honourable  service. 

As  far  as   I   have  observed,  good  feeling  seems  to 

have   existed   between   all   the  early  ministers  in  "  the 

Tabernacle  Connexion."     Is  human  nature  changed,  or 

the  grace  of  God  less  effectual  now  than  formerly,  that 

men  say  they  cannot  work  with  others  in  the  same  office ; 

or   is  it  that   the    "  Connexion "   had    an    amount    of 

elasticity   which   gave   room  for  individual  action,  and 

prevented  friction  ?    However  that  may  have  been,  the 

happy  fact  remains,  that  Whitefield  and  Joss,  Joss  and 

Wilks,  Wilks   and  Knight,  Wilks    and    Hyatt    agreed  well 

together,  and  I  fail  to  find  traces  of  disagreement  among 

the  people.    They  were  human,  no  doubt,  but  the  Spirit  of 

Christ  evidently  ruled  in  them  and  among  them. 

Then,  again,  I  notice  how  small  a  part  ordination 
played  in  the  lives  of  these  men.  Whitefield,  of  course, 
was  ordained,  because  he  was  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  he  soon  changed  his 
views,  and  said,  within  five  years  of  his  ordination, 
that  he  "  would  not  have  it  again  in  that  way,  for 
a  thousand  worlds."  Neither  Joss  nor  Knight 
was  ordained  :  I  believe  Wilks  and  Hyatt  were. 
I  would  not  say  anything  to  disparage  the  solemn 
and  becoming  custom,   commonly  observed  in 

Nonconformist 
.^  .  Churches,   of  set- 

ting a  young 
minister  apart  for 
the  work  of 
preaching  the 
Gospel  by  holding 
an  ordination  ser- 
vice, but  would 
only  point  out 
how  simple  were 
the  ways  of  the 
men  who  roused 
England  from  her 
spiritual  slumber. 
Great  stress  was 
laid  upon  fitness, 
talent,  and  grace, 
but  more  upon 
actual  usefulness. 
Whitefield  sought 
the  co-operation 
of  men  who  were 
soul-winners. 
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IX 

The  Rev.  John  Hyatt  was 
born  in  a  small  public-house  in 
Sherborne,  Dorset,  on  January 
21,  1767.  (Whitefield  was  born 
in  the  Bell  Inn,  Gloucester, 
and  used  to  serve  the  cus- 
tomers.) He  entered  a  different 
business,  and  prospered,  but 
gave  way  to  irreligion,  and 
became  a  ringleader  of  godless 
young  fellows.  Through  his 
attachment  to  Miss  Westcomb, 
niece  of  Mr.  Vardy,  formerly 
the  Dissenting  minister  of  Sher- 
borne, he  was  won  to  the  service 
of  Christ;  and  in  a  neighbour- 
ing village  began  unexpectedly 
his  work  as  a  preacher.  With- 
out any  preparation  for  minis- 
terial work,  he  accepted  in 
1798  a  call  to  a  Church  at 
Mere,  Wilts,  while  still  retaining 
his  business  at  Sherborne.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  he  went 
to  Zion  Chapel,  Frome,  Somer- 
set, where  he  laboured  zealously 
and  well.  His  visits  to  the 
Tabernacles     at     Bristol     and 

Haverfordwest  having  been  very  much  blessed,  and  Mr. 
Wilks  having  heard  him  at  Bristol,  he  was  invited  as  an 
annual  preacher  {i.e.  for  an  annual  visit  of  six  weeks)  to  the 
London  chapels,  where  he  so  won  the  congregations  that 
he  was  asked  to  fill  Mr.  Knight's  place  as  one  of  the  regular 
pastors.  Thus  in  four  years  a  country  tradesman  passed 
through  two  small  country  Churches  to  two  of  the  largest 
metropolitan  Churches.  And  he  was  not  unworthy.  Mr. 
Wilks  said  he  was  more  instrumental  in  winning  souls  than 
any  one  else.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  on  January  8, 
1826.  To  young  ministers  he  used  to  say,  "Be  sure  you 
take  care  of  your  pulpit ;  if  you  do  not,  nothing  will  pre- 
serve you  from  merited  oblivion."  He  was  a  memoriter 
preacher,  and  topical  rather  than  expository  or  historical. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  he  could  search  the  conscience — 
he  was  preaching  on  "  The  certain  disclosure  of  sin  "  :  "  An 


REV.    L.   D.    BEVAN,    LL.D. 

The  ministry  of  Dr.  Bevan  at  Tottenham  Court  Chapel  extended  from 
1869  to  1876.     He  is  now  labouring  in  Australia. 


aged  and  venerable  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  wa.s  some 
years  a  fellow-labourer  with 
your  preacher  in  the  same  town, 
related  to  him  the  following 
circumstance.  One  morning 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week 
he  called  upon  one  of  the 
members  of  his  Church,  and 
after  the  usual  salutation  the 
person  began  to  speak  of  his 
remarkably "  happy  experience, 
and  observed  that  he  had  been 
thinking  much  upon  a  text  from 
which  he  should  greatly  like  to 
hear  his  minister  preach — it  was 
this,  'And  Enoch  walked  with 
God ' — and  then  said  he  thought 
his  own  experience  corre- 
sponded with  that  of  Enoch. 
Earnestly  requesting  his  pastor 
to  preach  upon  that  text  on  the 
following  Lord's  Day,  he  re- 
ceived a  promise  to  that  effect. 
The  godly  minister  felt  peculiar 
pleasure  in  finding  one  of  his 
flock  so  happy,  and  left  him, 
praying  that  his  happiness  might 
continue  and  increase.  Soon 
after  he  had  quitted  the  house  of  his  supposed  happy  friend 
his  mind  was  powerfully  impressed  with  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  '  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.'  He  had 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  anything  being  wrong  in  the 
character  of  him  whom  he  had  just  visited,  and  could  not 
account  for  the  extraordinary  impression  which  that  te.xt  of 
Scripture  had  made  upon  his  mind.  It  was  almost  con- 
stantly in  his  thoughts.  Having  studied  a  discourse  from 
'  Enoch  walked  with  God,'  he  was  constrained  to  fix  upon 
'  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out '  as  a  text  for  a  discourse 
to  follow  the  other.  The  Sabbath  arrived.  The  good  man 
preached  in  the  morning  from  the  text  which  his  friend 
had  suggested  to  him,  and  his  friend  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
discourse.  In  the  afternoon  he  preached  from  the  text, 
which  he  concluded  God,  for  some  important  purpose, 
had  fixed  upon    his  mind.       During   the    delivery    of   this 


The  Chapel  (No.  3)  as  restored  after  the  fire  of  1857.  with  the  exception  of  the  mistaken  and  misleading  name  .-tcross  thelfronl.  which  was  added 
about  the  year  1880.     Being  unsafe,  the  building  was  demolished  in  1B89  ;  it  had  stood  133  years. 
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-bte.  ibc  indmdu.1  who  appeared  to  be  so  delighted  m 
r^iimiBC  «»  o»»ef«d  to  5.t  with  his  head  drooping, 
Sr«cd  .0  \K  «ry  uneasy.  Still  the  minister  had  no 
,  that  the  diMToursc  particularly  applied  to  that 
KtemmecU  only  passed  away  Ixfore  the  awful 
«  «.  rnified  .n  the  exposure  of  his  sin.  It  was  proved 
AM  he  had  been  several  years  living  in  adultery  wuh 
At  «rter  of  hi.  own  wife  Is  there  an  adulterer  or  an 
mMukm  in  thi.  congregation?  'Be  sure  your  sm  will 
iod  If*  001.-  You  may  as  well  expect  to  blind  Omnis 
(KWC  M 10  prevent  an  exixwure  of  your  secret  wickedness." 
TW  «oir  might  have  been  condensed,  but  there  is  no 
Ini  iu  applicaiion.  It  comes  home  with  the  direct- 
I  of  Nathan's  word*,  "  Thou  art  the  man." 


Wiih  the  man  from  the  north  a  period  of  storm  set  in  , 
pertap,  it  wa»  incviuble,  because  in  W  ilks's  later  years  he  was 
■ithoQl  the  vigour  necess.nry  for  grappling  with  abuses,  and 
-  the  Chapel  "  was  without  a  full  pastor  between  the  death  of 
Una  in  i8»6and  the  settlement  of  Campbell  early  in  1829. 
The  WhrtefieW  tradition  had  l)ecome  an  incubus ;  nothing 
■^  be  done  save  as  Whitefield  had  done  it.  The 
■una«en  and  Campbell  got  into  strained  relations  in  a  few 
jmt.  Tnistees— a  new  thing— were  appointed,  who 
■UOBplcd  to  rule  with  absolute  power.  Campbell  resisted  ; 
he  wai  locked  out  of  both  pulpits  for  six  months.  The 
cai«r«(aiions  met  in  other  buildings,  and  the  word  was 
pleached  as  usual.  It  was  a  time  of  transition  from 
Whiiefield's  Anglican  autocracy  to  the  democratic  form  of 
Conpcfationalism.  The  Trustees  instituted  a  lawsuit  to 
decide  who  dtould  have  the  power  of  management,  and 
judsnent  was  given  against  them. 

In  1840  I>f.  Caropljell  atucked  the  Bible  monoply,  and 
alon|[  with  othen  secured  free  trade  in  the  Scriptures. 
He  threw  him«:lf  into  work  for  the  Press,  and  delighted 
in  edning,  first,  the  Ckristian  Witness  and  the  Christian 
/hurr  Mugaunt,  and,  subsequently,  the  British  Banner 
and  the  Brilnh  StanJarJ.  I^ss  of  voice  compelled  him 
in  tt5J  to  give  up  preaching,  save  occasionally.     He  still 

retained     t  h  e 
pastoral  office, 
but     in     1865 
this    was    also 
resigned.      He 
died    in    1867, 
aged  72.      Dr. 
Parker     says 
that  his  expo- 
sition of  Scrip- 
ture was  "terse, 
suggestive,  and 
luminous.      It 
was  marked  by 
a  close  know- 
ledge   of    the 
Scriptures,    by 
a    most    com- 
manding com- 
mon sense,  and 
by     a     fi n  e 
Christian  sensi- 
bility.     After 
the    ex|>osition 
came    the    ap- 
peal.   Such  an 
appeal  ! " 


■«v. )  r.  r.u:t>sTO!<r. 


KEV.   THOMAS  NICHOLSON 
Pastor  from  1877  to  1879 

When  Dr.  Campbell's  voice  failed  in  1849  he  had  one 
co-pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Richardson,  who  had  joined  him 
in  1842,  and  who  had  the  sole  burden  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road  for  some  time  before  the  Doctor's  partial 
breakdown.  In  1853  Dr.  Campbell  sought  the  aid  of  a 
second  co-pastor  for  the  work  at  the  Tabernacle,  and 
secured  the  Rev.  John  Corbin,  of  Derby,  one  of  the  most 
gracious  men,  one  of  the  most  loving  pastors,  that  ever  served 
in  the  Gospel.  His  stay,  however,  was  short,  and  he 
became  the  first  minister  of  the  new  Church  at  Crouch  End. 
Dr.  Parker  came  as  a  kind  of  assistant  to  Dr.  Campbell  in 
1852,  and  continued  with  him  until  1853. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Wilks  was  anxious  at 
the  time  of  his  death  about  the  future  of  Tottenham  Court, 
because  its  lease  had  expired  at  Michaelmas,  1827,  hut  a 
year  more  had  been  granted.  In  October,  1828,  the  services 
were  transferred  to  Fitzroy  Schoolroom,  12,  Grafton  Street, 
and  were  continued  there  for  nearly  three  years  (another 
authority  says  three  years  and  a  half),  while  negotiations  were 
proceeding  for  the  purchase  of  "  the  Chapel  "  and  burying- 
ground,  and,  when  that  was  done,  while  "  the  Chapel ''  was 
being  thoroughly  repaired.  The  trustees  paid  ;^i 4,000  for 
the  freehold,  and  spent  ;^6,ooo  more  on  alterations  and 
repairs,  the  alterations  including  the  removal  of  the  reading 
and  clerk's  desks,  relics  of  the  Anglican  days  ;  and  an 
arrangement  was  also  inade  by  which  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  might  be  distinctly  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
building.  These  things  being  done,  the  building  was  re- 
opened on  Thursday,  October  27,  1831.  The  Rev. 
W.  Jay,  of  Bath,  preached  in  the  morning  from 
Revelation  xxi.  22,  and  the  Rev.  James  Parsons,  of  York, 
preached  in  the  evening  from  Jeremiah  ix.  3. 

XI 

The  Centenary  of  "  the  Chapel,"  November,  1856,  was 
celebrated  by  a  series  of  solemn  and  stimulating  services 
in  which  Drs.  Campbell,  Leifchild,  Tidman,  Massie,  and 
Fletcher  took  part,  also  Revs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  J.  W. 
Richardson,  James  Sherman,  W.  Roberts,  D.  Davis,  J. 
Davies,  and  John  Graham;  the  Chairman  of  the  public 
meeting  was  Sir  Culling  FLardley.  The  note  of  the  sermons 
and  speeches  was  a  longing  for  such  a  revival  of  religion 
as  had  been  enjoyed  a  century  before,  and  had  called  "the 
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Chapel "  into  being.  Spurgeon's 
sermon  on  Tuesday  morning, 
November  ii,  was  on  the  text ; 
"O  Lord,  revive  Thy  work" 
(Habakkuk  iii.  2),  and  was  one 
of  rousing  earnestness  and  tre- 
mendous power.  If  the  services 
on  that  Centenary  were  an 
index  to  the  prevailing  feeling 
of  the  time,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  a  mighty  revival  did  come 
in  1859.  Would  God  a  similar 
season  might  soon  come  again. 

It  should  be  noted  that 
Tottenham  Court  aided  the 
founding  of  other  Churches : 
the  Churches  at  Shepherd's 
Market,  Kentish  Town,  Pad- 
dington,  Tonbridge  Chapel, 
Robert  Street,  Crown  Street, 
and  Craven  Chapel  owed  much 
of  their  strength  to  it. 

Within  three  months  of  the 
Centenary  services,  on  February 
23,  1857,  "the  Chapel"  was 
damaged  by  fire,  which  com- 
menced in  the  boys'  school- 
rooms, which  were  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Chapel,  and 

level  with  the  galleries  ;  the  roof  was  burnt  off,  and  the  rest 
of  the  building  greatly  damaged  by  fire  and  water.  Shortly 
after  this  fire  the  London  Chapel  Building  Society  bought 
the  building. 

It  has  had  for  its  ministers  since  Mr.  Richardson, 
the  Revs.  J.  W.  Boulding  (1864-68),  Dr.  Bevan  (1869-76), 
Thomas  Nicholson  (1877-79),  J.  Jackson  Wray  (deceased), 
(1880-91),  G.  A.  Suttle,  whose  honour  it  is  to  have  built  the 
fourth  and  last  chapel  (1892-1902),  C.  Silvester  Home, 
M.A.,  and  James  Holmes  (1903). 

XII 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  vaults  and  of  the 
dead  who  slept  there.  Mrs.  Whitefield  was  buried  there,  and 
a  monument  placed  over  her  with  this  inscription  :  "  In 
memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whitefield,  aged  62  ;  who,  after 
upwards  of  thirty  years'  strong  and  frequent  manifestations 
of  a  Saviour's 'love,  and  as  strong  and  frequent  struggling 
with  the  buffetings  of  Satan,  bodily  sickness,  and  the  in- 
dwellings of  sin,  finished  her  course  with  joy,  August  9, 
Anno  Domini,  1768."  Beneath  this  inscription  is  a  long 
one  to  Whitefield's  memory.  This  monument  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire  in  1857.  The  Rev.  John  Green,  a  schoolmaster 
and  an  occasional  assistant  to  Whitefield,  was  laid 
there,  and  so  were  Mr.  Matthew  Pearce,  the  architect  of 
"  the  Chapel,"  the  Rev.  Richard  Elliot,  and  John  Bacon, 
R.A.,  the  sculptor. 

Before  the  present  building  was  begun,  the  bones  of  all 
who  had  been  interred  in  the  vaults  (with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Mrs.  Whitefield  and  Toplady)  were  carefully  removed 
to  Chingford  Cemetery,  and  deposited  there  in  the  same  grave. 
The  remains  of  Mrs.  Whitefield  were  placedin  a  separate  grave 
at  Chingford.  The  remains  of  Toplady  are  underneath  the 
hall,  called  after  him,  which  forms  part  of  the  Sunday 
school  below  the  present  chapel;  the  exact  spot  in  the 
floor  is  niarked  with  a  brass  cross,  and  on  the  wall  hard  by 
is  a  tablet  with  this  inscription  :  "  Within  these  hallowed 
walls  and  near  this  spot  are  interred  the  mortal  remains  of 


REV.  JAMES   HOLMES 
Who  will  be  Mr.  Home's  assistant  in  the  work  of  the  Whitefield  Mission 


the  Rev.  Augustus  Montague 
Toplady,  Vicar  of  Broad  Hem- 
bury,  Devon.  Born  4th  Nov. 
1740.  Died  nth  August, 
1778.  Aged  38  years.  He 
wrote : 
Rock  of  Agei,  deft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee." 

In  the  burial  registers,  which 
have  been  kept  with  great  care, 
and  are  a  pattern  of  order  and 
neatness,  may  be  seen  the  names 
of  families  still  well  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  had 
their  burying-places  in  the 
vaults  or  in  the  grounds  ad- 
jacent to  the  Chapel.  The 
grounds  are  now  known  as 
"Whitefield's  Gardens,"  and 
are  the  property  of  the  Londor* 
County  Council. 

XIII 

Time  and  space  fail  me  to 

tell  of  the  kind  of  congregations 
that  used  to  gather  in  "the 
Chapel,"  with  groups  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  in  them, 
brought  by  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon;  also  statesmen  and  actors  like  Shuter  and 
Garrick ;  also  eager  young  men  and  mere  youths,  who,  like 
George  Burder,  the  founder  of  many  a  noble  institution, 
were  destined  to  become  good  and  useful  members  of  the 


Pkelo  by  Hellit  *•  Sons 

REV.  G.  A.  SUTTLE 

During  Mr.  Suttle '.«  Dastomte  (1893—1909)  the  prewnt  chapel  wiut  built. 

Dr.  Parker  performing  the  opening  ceremony. 
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Md  di«i»«t«i»h«J  citizens;  also  weary,  sinful  men 

Wde^ir.  castaways."  as  Whiiefield  called 

d«.  who  *««  wanting  something,   but    not  knowmg 

^.  Ito  ^tatives  of  all  that  was  most  devout 

^^Sl^ZZiU  in  the  Church  of  England  and  m 

;iS^.  -Ho  sought  fresh  oil  for  their  lamps  of  love 

^nSuS  -en.  away  rejoicing.    What  scenes  there  were 

«  gl^occuion. !    London,  even  busy  man.fold,  chang.ng 

iJZ    h»  witnessed  nothing  more   impress.ve.    There 

ir»»*«ci.cment;  sometimes,  as  when  the  cry  of  fire 

•u  rued  whilst  John  Hyatt  was  preaching  a  sermon  at 

Ube  Umianuy  Society's  anniversary,  almost  tragedy.    1  here 

•M  much  joy  in  Hea»-en  over  sinners  converted  there,  and 

t««rt«!  *o  ««ngely;  as,  f.g.,  when  a  burglar  who  had 

mkukm  a  pre-arranged  time  with  his  confederates  for 

papctiating  a  bcrgUry  on  a  Sunday  night  pushed  his 

ny  up  the  aUle  through  the  crowd  to  look  at  the  clock, 

aod  then,  as  he  turned  to  go  out,  caught  the  eye  of  the 

pnKher.  a  Welshman  named  Rees,  who  cried  at  that 

oNinent,  "Stop,  sinner-stop!"    Thinking  the  preacher 

_nl  him.  he  did  stop,  and  was  saved. 

The  preachers  were,  for  a  long  time,  chosen  only  from 

pbot  more  than  five  miles  from  London.     They  were 

ataoog  the  best  ministers  in  the  land.  Churchmen  and  Non- 

coofcinnisu,  and  came  for  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a  time. 

How  ihqr  must  have  prepared  for  these  solemn  times,  and 

bow  fcrrently  were  they  committed  to  the  Master's  care  by 

their  flocks  while  they  were  away.     They  came  from  every 

put  of  the  countT)- ;  twenty  of  them  I  can  count— men 

i4e  Kinsman  of  Plymouth,  Medley  of  Liverpool,  Howel 

Harm  at  Wales,  Thomas  Adams  of  Rodborough,  and  the 

Fanoos  Cunily  (the  father,  the  Rev.  Edward  Parsons,  of 

Ijct^  and  hb  sons,  Edward  of  Halifax,  and  James  of 

York). 

"James  Panons  of  York" — how  thrilling  are  the  simple 
wordi  to  those  who  heard  him.  as  I  used  to  do.  in  his  own 
dttpd !  In  the  wrapt,  silent,  breathless  congregation  I  have 
bcaa  nbdued,  overwhelmed  by  his  statements  of  truth  and 
•fpoJs  to  the  conscience  and  heart ;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
qnictaea  oC  the  vestry,  he  taught  me  the  way  of  God  more 
pcffecily,  with  infinite  gentleness  and  patience.  He  would 
lake  Be,  mere  youth  as  I  was,  as  his  companion  when  he 
wwt  to  preach  in  a  countr)-  village  on  a  week-night  to  a 
haodlii]  of  people,  and  tell  me  stories  of  good  and  great 
moL  How  he  prayed  with  me  in  his  vestry  before  I  left 
for  ooUege  it  a  sacred  memory.  He  had,  both  from  his 
tehcT  and  mother,  the  blood  of  saints  and  preachers  in  him. 
Hit  inndlather  James  Hamilton,  after  whom  he  was 
named,  wm  a  Dunbar  physician,  a  friend  of  Wesley,  the 
only  layman  who  ever  preached  the  sermon  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference.  His  mother.  Dr.  Hamilton's 
Margaret,  was  a  woman  of  ability  and  piety.  It 
•a*  at  her  graveside  that  James  decided  for  Christ  and  His 
mmi«ry.    He  was  already  winning  fame  as  a  student  for 


the  bar,  when  her  death  changed  his  purpose.  Like  most 
popular  ministers,  he  was  popular  from  the  first:  at 
Idle  College,  Yorkshire  :  at  Lendal  Chapel,  York,  then  a 
small  ill-attended  place,  to  which  he  went  in  October,  1822; 
and  then  quickly  throughout  the  land.  He  was  a  memoriter 
preacher,  his  style  climactic.  "  Parsons's  climaxes  "  were 
known  to  every  sermon  lover.  To  him  they  were  natural, 
giving  opportunity  to  his  feeble  voice  to  rise  and  swell 
and  gather  power  as  he  swept  onwards  to  the  next  highest 
point ;  but  he  chose  them  for  impression,  for  the  forcing  of 
souls  to  decision  for  their  Lord.  Judges  and  barristers  used 
at  the  York  Assizes  to  go  and  hear  him  for  oratory's  sake, 
but  he  was  always  bent  on  something  higher  than  display. 
His  style  could  be  imitated— Punshon  acknowledged 
publicly  in  York  that  he  owed  everything  to  Parsons— but 
none  ever  equalled  this  master  of  it.  The  effects  of  his 
ministry  were  far-reaching  and  abiding.  The  tradition  still 
lingers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  Court  Chapel 
that  those  persons  who  wished  to  hear  him  preach  there  at 
night  used  to  bring  their  dinners  with  them  in  the  morning, 
and  wait  all  day.  His  words  were  greatly  blessed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit;  e.g.,  two  men  from  the  country  were  in  "the 
Chapel,"  and  moving  to  go  away,  when  the  strange  voice  was 
heard,  calling  "Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?" 
One  at  least  turned  and  lived. 

As  a  widow  lady  sat  listening  to  him  one  Sunday  in  "the 
Chapel,"  she  decided  to  ask  him,  after  the  service,  to  join  her 
thai  flight  in  praying  for  her  son,  a  prodigal.  He  consented. 
Some  time  after  she  came  again,  accompanied  by  her  son, 
now  a  Christian.  On  the  first  Sunday  he  had  decided  to 
destroy  himself  at  some  seaside  place  in  France,  as  he  had 
had  to  leave  Paris  in  disgrace  and  danger.  With  this 
intention  he  went  to  the  quay,  waited  till  it  was  dark,  and 
then  made  a  run  at  high  tide  to  leap  into  the  sea.  But  his 
foot  caught  in  a  hook,  and  he  fell  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea  wall.  He  was  stunned  for  a  moment,  then  his  sins 
came  to  his  remembrance,  and  his  mother's  prayers  too, 
and  the  promises  of  God's  mercy.  In  a  day  or  two  he 
wrote  to  his  mother,  and  then  quickly  followed  his  letter. 
Now  mother  and  son  had  come  to  ask  Mr.  Parsons  what 
steps  the  son  should  take  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ministry. 
He  entered  that  sacred  calling,  was  very  useful  in  it,  and 
soon  called  to  his  reward. 

Now  the  eloquent  voices  of  the  "  assistant-preachers  "  are 
all  silent,  and  we  have  no  more  the  pastor-evangelists,  who  left 
the  great  capital  for  weeks  together  simply  to  go  preaching  in 
every  place,  not  to  take  anniversary  services.  These  men, 
like  the  Apostles, preached  and  prayed,  prayed  and  preached, 
and  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily.  Shall  we  see  some 
return  of  this  reciprocity  between  town  and  country  ? 
Perhaps  not ;  changing  times  bring  change  of  method. 
And  now,  as  "the  Chapel"  enters  on  a  new  phase  of  life, 
old  friends  and  new  thank  God  for  its  wonderful  history, 
and  pray  for  a  renewal  of  its  most  useful  days. 


Otra 


.  .17^      "temted  to  learn  that  an  effort  is  now 

C^Tiiil^.C"'  '  ^  •,'*  ^'"'"''  '^''^^•<'"  «'  Tottenham 
J2*»*»J*e  ""K>nal  oil  pamt.nK  of  the  famous  picture 
■?w^  WMtfcM.  then  in  hii  iwenty.fifth  year,  preaching  in 
^ZSSSTf!^  ^1L""^  '°  '."^o  by  the  late  Gustave  E. 
sSTrfiS^-ii"  '"'u'"/'"'.  '^''y^''  Academy  and  the 
n^UULU-^Jl*  'l?.'^^""'"  i'"''  fif'i"-  'he  picture, 
rKhJl  id  ijSil'S:'!!!^!!"'''''''"' '"  variousgalleries 

^~««^Se^Zii  ^  .K*"',  '"'V'"'"  ''''"S  erected 
uSriTo^3«J  SSTr  ^•'^^''"I""  Congregational 
— 7 10  0*  «.  m«  .ppropnate  re«ing.pUce.     Highly  finished 


reproductions  are  being  prepared,  and  every  subscriber  of 
one  guinea  and  upwards  will  be  supplied  with  a  copy. 
Remittances  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Charles  Stancliff,  Memorial 
Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 

During  the  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  of  its 
existence  Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel  has  had  fourteen 
pastors,  including  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  Holmes.  We  give  a 
list,  together  with  the  dates  of  the  respective  pastorates  : 
George  Whitefield,  1756- 1770  ;  Torial  Joss,  1766- 1 797  ;  Matthew 
Wilks,  1775-1829;  Joel  Abraham  Knight,  1789—;  John 
Hyatt,  1802-1826;  John  Campbell,  D.D.,  1829-1865  ;  J.  W. 
Kichardson,  1842-1862;  J.  W.  Boulding,  1 864- 1 868  ;  L.  D. 
Hevan,  LL.D.,  1 869-1 876  ;  Thomas  Nicholson,  1877-1879; 
J.  Jackson  Wray,  1880-1891  ;  G.  A.  Buttle,  1892-1902  ;  Charles 
bih ester  Home,  M.A.,  1903—  ;  James  Holmes,  1903—. 
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A  Jewel  of  Gold 

BY  EGLANTON  THORNE 


IT  was  the  festival  of  Santo  Liiigi,  and  as  lovely  a  day  as 
ever  dawned  beneath  the  sky  of  Italy.  Even  in  Rome  the 
heat  was  not  intense,  for  a  light,  cool  breeze  was  blowing  from 
the  sea.  Flowers  were  abundant  everywhere— fragrant  masses 
piled  in  the  florists'  shops,  passing  along  the  streets  in  carriages, 
■or  carried  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  hastening  to  present 
bouquets  to  friends  named  after  the  saint. 

Louise  Pcrivale,  an  American  girl,  who,  completely  subject 
to  the  spell  of  the  fascinating  city,  was  lingering  there  till  the 
heat  became  unendurable,  rejoiced  that  her  name  was  what  it 
was  when  she  saw  the  choice  flowers  and  charming  presents 
that  had  been  sent  for  her  festival. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  idea  to  have  a  name-day  <is  well  as  a  birth- 
■day,"  she  said.  "A  birthday  is  really  a  rather  depressing 
aflair.  It  makes  you  realise  how  old  you  arc  getting,  and  that 
is  never  a  comfortable  reflection  ;  but  a  "festa"  of  this  kind, 
■coming  in  the  summer,  and  bringing  such  flowers,  is  quite  too 
<lelightful.  Do  look  at  those  roses,  and  the  heliotrope,  and  the 
carnations  !     Arc  they  not  exquisite  .■" " 

"  Beautiful  indeed,"  said  Giuliana,  in  her  soft,  low  voice  ; 
her  eyes  were  not  on  the  flowers,  but  on  a  small,  square, 
sealed  packet,  addressed  to  Miss  Peri  vale,  which  had  as  yet 
■escaped  her  notice,  though  the  flowers  which  accompanied  it 
were  filling  her  heart  with  joy. 

"  You  have  not  seen  everything  yet,"  suggested  Giuliana. 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  said  Louise.     "  What  is  this  ?" 

She  unfastened  the  silver  paper  and  brought  to  light  a 
•dainty,  richly  decorated  box  filled  with  chocolates,  lying  in  layer 
upon  layer.  Two  other  similar  packets  contained  bonbons. 
She  lingered  to  gloat  over  them  playfully,  and  still  the  smaller 
package,  which  Giuliana  was  watching  so  anxiously,  remained 
unopened. 

When  at  last  Louise  caught  sight  of  it,  half-hidden  by  the 
fronds  of  maidenhair  fern,  she  uttered  a  low  cry.  The  colour 
rose  in  her  face  as  she  recognised  the  handwriting  in  which 
it  was  addressed.  Giuliana  had  observed  the  writing  long 
before.  Her  heart  beat  with  painful  rapidity,  and  her  breath 
•came  quickly  through  her  parted  lips,  while  she  watched  the 
fingers  of  the  other  girl  as,  trembling  with  eagerness,  they 
unfastened  the  little  parcel. 

Giuliana  was  a  girl  of  twenty,  of  slight,  lissome  figure,  with 
rich,  black  hair,  dark  complexion,  and  a  face  which  just  missed 
Iseing  pretty  by  the  fact  of  her  eyes  being  small  and  set  too 
closely  together.  She  was  half-French,  half-Spanish,  by  birth, 
and  a  niece  of  the  Signora  Bertini,  in  whose /tension  Louise  was 
residing. 

The  appearance  of  the  American  girl  contrasted  vividly 
with  that  of  Giuliana.  Louise  was  delicately  fair,  with  hair  of 
baby-like  blondeness  and  eyes  of  soft  blue.  She  was  simple 
and  unaffected  in  her  bearing,  and  as  frank  and  trustful  as  a 
child,  though  by  no  means  lacking  in  good  sense.  Like  most 
American  girls,  she  dressed  channingly,  and  she  was  generally 
regarded  as  an  attractive  young  woman. 

"Oh!  how  lovely!"  she  exclaimed  as,  opening  the  little 
leathern  case,  she  brought  to  light  the  exquisite  ornament  which 
lay  within.  It  was  a  gold  pendant  artistically  engraved  with  a 
design  of  rare  beauty,  representing  a  tiny  Cupid  driving  a  car 
filled  with  flowers,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  doves.  The  whole 
thing  was  hardly  larger  than  a  shilling  ;  but  the  design  was 
perfectly  clear  and  wrought  by  a  master-hand.  A  slender, 
thread-like  chain  was  attached  to  it. 

"  Lovely  indeed  !  "  murmured  Giuliana  ;  but  there  was  a 
strange  light  in  her  eyes  as  they  rested  on  the  beautiful  gift. 

Meanwhile  Louise  was  reading  the  words  written  on  a  slip 
of  paper  which  lay  folded  within  the  case.  They  gave  her  even 
more  delight  than  the  gift. 

"  Is  it  not  absolutely  perfect  ?"  she  said,  as  she  bent  over  it 
admiring  the  grace  of  every  line. 

"  Truly,"  said  Giuliana,  "  it  is  worthy  of  the  taste  of  a  great 
artist  like  Sangiovanni." 

"  Ah  !  you  have  guessed  I "  said  Louise,  flushing  deeply. 
■"  Yes,  it  is  like  him.  He  asks  me  to  wear  it  to-morrow  evening, 
when  we  shall  meet  at  the  American  minister's." 


Giuliana's  brows  contracted  sharply  ;  there  was  a  passionate 
gleam  in  her  eyes,  and  the  hand  she  held  behind  her  was 
suddenly  clenched  ;  but  Louise  had  eyes  only  for  her  precious 
gift.  She  was  not  conscious  of  the  length  of  the  pause  ere 
(jiuliana  said,  in  her  soft,  smooth  tones  :  "  It  will  go  beautifully 
with  your  white  evening  gown." 

"  It  is  almost  too  beautiful  to  wear,"  said  Louise.  "  Really, 
it  seems  a  shame  to  hang  such  a  work  of  art  on  one's  person. 
It  ought  to  be  put  under  a  glass  case." 

"  There  I  do  not  agree  with  you,"  said  Ciiuliana,  with  a 
harsh  laugh.  "  I'd  be  proud  to  wear  such  a  gem,  if  I  got  the 
chance,  and  so  will  you  be,  if  you  tell  the  truth." 

"  1  am  proud  to  possess  it,  anyway,"  said  Louise  ;  and  to 
herself  she  added  that  she  was  prouder  still  of  the  love  of  which 
it  was  the  token. 

"  It  does  seem  greedy  of  me  to  have  all  these  things,  when 
you  have  nothing,"  she  said,  as  she  closed  the  little  case  ;  "  but 
then  it  is  not  your  name-day.  See,  I  will  give  you  this  box  of 
chocolates  ;  I  know  you  love  chocolates." 

"  No,  indeed,  Louise  ;  I  am  not  going  to  take  your  dainties," 
said  Giuliana,  drawing  back  quickly. 

"  How  unkind  of  you  to  say  that,  Giuliana  !  What  am  I  to 
do  with  all  these  bonbons  ?  I  shall  make  myself  ill  if  I  eat  so 
many  candies.     And  I  thought  you  were  my  friend  !  " 

"So  I  am,"  said  Giuliana.     "Well,  if  you  will  have  it  so." 

And  reluctantly  she  took  the  dainty  box  ;  but  when  she 
passed  into  her  own  room,  she  threw  it  upon  the  bed  with  a  look 
of  disgust.  Poor  Giuliana  !  her  heart  was  full  of  bitterness. 
She  had  been  a  student  in  the  studio  of  Carlo  Sangiovanni, 
and  had  fancied  herself  a  special  favourite  with  the  famous 
master.  It  was  she  who  had  brought  thither  the  American 
girl,  little  foreseeing  the  result.  Giuliana  had  no  right  to  deem 
herself  wronged  ;  but  the  thought  that  this  girl  had  won  the 
love  for  which  she  would  have  given  her  very  soul  stirred 
within  her  the  fiercest  resentment. 

Louise  meanwhile  was  as  happy  as  the  other  was  miserable. 
.She  had  long  had  cause  to  believe  that  Sangiovanni  loved  her  ; 
but  clouds  of  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  them,  and 
doubts  had  chilled  her  heart.  She  had  written  him  a  letter,  in 
reply  to  one  from  him,  which  he  had  never  received  ;  he  had 
made  an  appointment  with  her  and  failed  to  keep  it.  Fate 
seemed  against  their  coming  together ;  but  now  the  meaning 
of  this  gift  was  unmistakable,  even  if  he  had  not  written  those 
lines,  w  hich  showed  so  plainly  that  he  would  regard  her  wearing 
the  ornament  at  the  reception  of  the  American  Ambassadress 
as  a  token  that  she  accepted  his  love. 

Louise  locked  her  treasure  within  one  of  the  drawers  in  her 
room  ;  but  many  times  did  she  look  at  it  ere  the  hour  at  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  dress  for  the  evening  entertainment, 
to  which  she  was  looking  forward  so  eagerly.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  eventful  day  she  was  alone  in  her  room,  and  had  drawn 
forth  the  little  leathern  case  when  Giuliana  entered.  The  girls' 
rooms  adjoined,  and  their  windows  opened  on  to  a  little  balcony 
and  were  generally  wide  open,  so  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
step  from  one  room  into  the  other. 

Louse  blushed  at  being  found  admit  ing  her  gift  ;  but 
Giuliana  only  said,  with  a  smile,  "  What  !  worshipping  your 
idol  again  !  "  Giuliana  wore  her  hat.  She  had  come,  she  said, 
to  ask  if  she  could  do  anything  for  her  friend  at  the  shops. 
Louise  said  that  she  wanted  nothing,  and  Giuliana  quitted  the 
room  by  the  door  on  her  way  apparently  to  the  exit  from  the 
house.  Not  two  minutes  later  a  servant  entered  to  say  that 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dacre  were  in  the  salo/ta^  and  would  be  glad 
to  speak  to  Miss  Perivale  for  a  moment.  They  were  the  friends 
with  whom  she  was  to  appear  at  the  reception  that  night. 
Louise  thrust  her  precious  gift  back  into  the  drawer,  closed  it, 
but  left  her  bunch  of  keys  depending  from  the  lock,  while  she 
ran  to  see  her  friends.  They  had  merely  come  to  arrange  the 
exact  time  at  which  they  would  call  in  their  carriage  for  her. 
The  business  was  quickly  settled ;  but  they  lingered  for  a  few- 
moments'  chat. 

Louise  had  perhaps  been  absent  from  her  room  for  eight 
minutes  when  she  returned  to  it.    As  she  entered,  her  eye 
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Giuliana   placed   in 


rf  Ifce  bunch  of  keys  depending  from  the     ^^^A^^^J  °  J^^,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^h  the  slender  chain  attached 


ascertain   that      a  mean 


MV  it  was  veo-  careless  of  me  to  leave 
^ed:  "but  1  am  not  afraid.    There  are 

■%:::;tS:::s:^ni""tr:a.ethem.  she  p.  the 

iMtiacl  Biwd  her  to  reopen  the  drawer  and 
Z^^Twa*  «fc.    She  resisted  it  for  several  mmutes ;  but 
■*  ^^  I  absurdity,  she  sprang  up,  opened  the 


"  I  stole  it,  Louise.' 


•t  hMl,  «iff'"*'t  at  her  own 
dnwrr,  ami  then  the  case. 

!ir!I3r«  a  in  »>Uu.k  amazement,  unable  to  believe  her 
«^Th«h.r  face  grew  white,  as  she  realised  all  that  the 
kmm»M.  After  a  «in  and  frantic  search  through  her 
dT-et^.  Louise  rang  her  bell,  and  soon  all  in  the  house 
to,,  .hat  had  occurred.  Every  possible  and  nnposs.ble 
piKC  wM  teaKhed,  but  the  ornament  was  not  found.  Some 
OM  had  »«o»en  it,  but  the  thief  was  not  to  be  traced. 

- 1  Ihoogbt  that  perhaps  Giuliana  might  be  able  to  throw 
tem  l«hl  on  it,"  said  her  aunt ;  "  but  I  have  just  had  word  that 
ihthM  been  called  to  Genoa  on  account  of  her  mother's  illness, 
ud  Imi  gone  straight  from  the  studio  to  the  station." 

"Ofc,  CiulUna  would  know  nothing,"  said  Louise  sadly; 
'  for  I  bad  h  in  my  hand  when  she  left  the  house.  I  am  sorry 
•hcbM  had  bMl  newt." 

Wbca  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Dacrc  arrived  to  accompany  Miss 
Pomk  to  the  reception,  they  learned  that  she  was  unable  to 
|«L  Asplitting  headache  was  sufficient  excuse.  They  sincerely 
RfKtled  the  girl's  disappointment,  but  they  could  little  guess 
bim  bitter  and  crushing  it  was. 

Sbt  by  prostrate  on  her  bed  till  she  passed  into  dream- 
traabkd  sJeep.  in  which  she  still  pursued  the  hopeless  search. 
At  last  the  dreamed  that  an  old  woman  brought  her  back  the 
trinket.  She  seemed  to  be  clasping  the  gossamer  chain  about 
bcr  neck,  when  tome  sound  roused  her,  and  she  knew  that  it 
wa*  •  dream. 

Y«t  the  happy  influence  of  the  dream  lingered.  Her  heart 
fck  hghlCT  ;  her  head  no  longer  ached  so  sorely.  Her  window 
and  the  grey  light  of  dawn  dimly  revealed  the 
ptaats  upon  the  balcony.  From  the  distance  came 
ttm  nfl  of  carnages.  People  were  returning  from  the  American 
\  receptioQ. 

and,  throwing  her  dressing-gown  about  her, 

I  to  the  balcony.    The  next  moment  she  started  back 

a  ay  of  amazement  as  a  dark  form  appeared  at  the 


I  once 
another 


"Dc  nM  be  afraid.  Louise;  it  is  I,"  said  the  voice  of 
Gi«liaiai  in  low,  tremulous  tones. 

"Yo»i,  Giuliana!  How  is  it  possible?"  cried  her  friend. 
'  I  Ibooffal  yoo  were  at  Gepoa." 

"I  did  acN  go.  It  was  a  lie  about  my  mother,"  said 
<»«*a«a.    "  See,  I  h»\t  come  to  bring  you  this." 


«  Oh  '  Giuliana,  where  did  you  find  it  ? 

"  Nowhere,"  returned  the  other  grimly  ; 

'■  Stole  it '    You  ?    What  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  true  "  said  Giuliana.     "  Listen,  and  understand  what 

and  hateful  creature  I  am.     The  thing  itself  did  not 

temnt  me  •  but  I  was  jealous  and  envious  of  you,  Louise.     I 

hated  you  because  you  had  won  the  love  of  Carlo  Sangiovanni. 

I  did  not  want  you  to  go  to  the  reception-I  wished  to  keep 

vou  apart ;  so  I  stole  back  into  your  room,  when  you  thought 

I  had  gone  out,  and  took  the  ornament,  meaning  to  throw  it 

where  you  could  never  find  it.     For  a  similar  motive 

destroyed  a  letter  you   gave   me    to    post,   and   c 

occasion  delivered  a  false  message  to  the  signer. 

"  Oh  '  Giuliana,  how  could  you  ?"  cried  the  other  girl. 
"  I  don't  know.     I  did  it.     Now  you  know  all,  and  can  hate 
and  despise  me  as  he  does." 

"  As  he  does  ?  "  faltered  Louise. 

"Yes  for  I  could  not  do  as  I  intended.  My  heart  turned 
traitor  As  I  waited  at  the  railway-station,  I  remembered  how 
good  you  had  always  been  to  me,  and  how  you  gave  up  your 
visit  to  Naples  in  order  to  nurse  me  when  I  fell  ill  last  winter. 
So  I  went  back  to  the  studio,  and  lingered  in  the  darkness  by 
the  signor's  door  till  be  returned  from  the  Ambassador's.  Then 
1  made  my  confession  to  him." 

"  Giuliana  !    What  did  he  say  ? "  cried  Louise  breathlessly. 
"  He  said  he  was  sorry  for  the  woman  who  could  do  such  a 
thing ;  but  it  made  no  difference,  for  if  you  loved  him  as  he 
loved 'you,  no  power  on  earth  could  long  hold  you  apart." 
"  Oh  !  did  he  say  that  ? "  cried  Louise,  her  face  aglow. 
"  I  have  done  you  no  harm,  after  all,"  said  Giuliana,  as  she 
watched  her ;  "  I  have  only  hurt  myself.     So  good-bye,  Louise. 
I  don't  suppose  we  shall  meet  again.     I  am  off  to  Genoa  now. 
Don't  tell  my  aunt  I  have  been  here." 

"  But  you  must  not  go  thus,"  said  Louise,  holding  her  tight. 
"  Do  you  think  I  cannot  forgive  you  for  yielding  to  a  sudden 
temptation  when  you  have  made  such  a  splendid  atonement  ? 
It  takes  courage  to  act  as  you  have  done.  Only  a  noble  nature, 
let  me  tell  you,  can  so  freely  confess  a  fault." 

"  Noble  ! "  said  Giuliana  sadly.  "  That  is  a  word  which  can 
never  apply  to  me.  Let  me  go,  Louise.  Indeed,  I  am  not 
worthy  to  be  your  friend." 

But  their  friendship  did  not  come  to  an  end.  For  some 
months  they  saw  no  more  of  each  other  ;  but  after  Louise  was 
happily  married,  she  persuaded  Giuliana  to  return  to  Rome. 
Her  strong  and  loving  nature  helped  the  weaker  one  to  make 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  stepping-stones  to  a  higher  and 
better  life.  Giuliana  became  a  clever  artist,  and  was  ever 
a  welcome  visitor  at  the  pretty  villa  outside  the  Porta  Pia, 
where  Carlo  Sangiovanni  and  his  American  bride  made  their 
home. 


The  Gift  of  Eternal  Life 


'T'HE  bfe  which  God  gave  us  is— eternal 

1      heart  should  leap  at  the  word '.    For  the  life  which  we 

bai«  4  om  own  It  complicated  and  involved  in  all  the  chances 

>  <rf  this  unsuble  world.    Powers  the  most  splendid 

with  the  decay  of  the  brain  which  is  their 

The  scholar  forgets  his  learning  ;   the  glory  of 

n  ^venched ;  the  artist's  hand  loses  its  cunning ;  the 

tn  •bKb  law  wtmden  on  land  and  sea  is  dimmed.    Even 

«t  aanl  ^Mfiocs  of  men  are  wasted  and  desolated  by  the 

dcsobtioo  of  (heir  mere  physical  vigour.     The 

and    patient,   and    generous    man    sometimes 

■«  adtWKcd  age,  mean,  irritable,  petulant.     Con- 

aa  M  longer  command  and  sulxlue  the  baser  forces 

'  *"!*"  "wrrettion  against  its  authority  ;  sometimes 

»  rtsogime  them  as  in  revolt  against  righteousness, 

tbetn  for  comrades  and  allies.    The  ruin  of  a 

through  ph>-sical  decay  is  the  siiddest,  most 

!«•  whKh  the  eye  of  man  can  look.     In  that 

—  fc,  .1^  !!!r^'  "•*  *^  ""  *'"'''=  "'^^-^  °f  human  life  it 
»7  •(  tM  etn  the  power  of  the  eternal  life  may  seem  to  be 
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life.     How  the      destroyed,  and  its  light  may  cease  to  shine.     But  the  eternal 
life  is  there— unenfeebled,  unimpoverished— for  its   roots  and 
fountains  are  not  in  the  things  that  decay  and  perish,  but  in 
the  eternal  life  of  God.     It  ceases  to  use  the  inferior  forces, 
which  were  once   its   instruments,   for  they  have  become  in- 
effective,  but   the    life,   the    eternal    life    is   there.     You   can 
see  hardly  a   trace    of   it — perhaps    no    trace    at    all.     The 
tree   is   stripped   bare  by  the  cruel  frosts  and   by   the   angry 
winds  ;  storm  upon  storm  has  beaten  upon  it  ;  the  abounding 
grace  and  beauty  of  its  leaves  have  perished  ;  the  fruit  has  all 
fallen  away  ;  it  stands  under  the  wintry  skies  gaunt  and  grim. 
But  dead  ?    No.     Its  life  cannot  be  touched  by  the  decay  of 
mere  material  things.     It  is  rooted  in  the  invisible,  the  eternal, 
and  the  divine.     A  fairer  spring  is  coming  than  it  ever  knew 
in   the  days  of  its  early  glory  and  joy.     Beneath  other  skies. 
than  these,  under  the   splendours  of  a  diviner  sun,  caressed 
by  gentler  and  softer  breezes,  that  eternal  life,  which  even  here 
clothed   itself  with   such   power   and    beauty,  will   reveal   the 
fulness  of  its  gracious  strength,  and  will  achieve  a  perfection 
which  was  impossible  under  the  limitations  of  our  mortal  years. 
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JKkUSALKM    tKOM    THE   MOUNT   OK   ULIVKS 

The  Hills  about  Jerusalem 


"  '  I  ^HE  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem ;  even  so  standeth 

JL  the  Lord  round  about  His  people,  from  this  time 
forth  for  evermore."  There  are  no  Scripture  words  which 
rise  so  readily  to  the  mind  as  these  when  one  gazes  upon 
the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Standing  herself  upon  the  four  hills 
of  Zion,  Moriah,  Ophel,  and  Bezetha,  without  her  walls 
circle  the  rounded  hills,  girding  her  about  and  stretching 
back,  range  behind  range,  each  bearing  the  most  curious 
resemblance  to  the  other,  so  that  the  eye  seems  rather  to 
behold  the  same  mountains  again  than  to  rest  upon  a  fresh 
range. 

The  line  of  mountains  is  continuous,  and  in  the  hot 
weather  their  sun-dried  appearance  under  a  cloudless  sky  of 
deep  blue  is  a  little  monotonous ;  but  in  spring  nothing 
could  be  more  lovely  than  these  gentle  slopes  covered  with 
the  soft  green  of  the  young  crops,  while  the  few  olive  trees 
scattered  about  stand  out  in  welcome  relief  with  their  silver- 
backed  leaves. 

Out  of  the  many  hills  standing  round  about  Jerusalem, 
let  us  take  our  way  up  to  the  summits  of  four — tho.se  four 
which  are  rendered  most  prominent  by  the  events  of  Scrip- 
ture or  of  later  days.  These  four  are  :  Mount  Scopus  on 
the  north,  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  on  the  south,  the  Mount 
of  Olives  on  the  east,  and  Nebi  Samweel  (Mizpah)  on  the 
north-west. 

There  are  two  ascents  to  the  Mount  of  Olives — one  a 
steep  and  rocky  path,  the  other  a  modern  carriage  road 
made  in  honour  of  the  German  Emperor's  visit  in  1898. 
To  go  by  the  former  we  must  first  descend  a  steep  hill, 
having  the  city  walls  upon  our  right;  and  then,  turning  our 
backs  upon  the  city  with  its  eastern  gates  called  St.  Stephen's 
and  the  Golden  Gate,  we  ascend  a  road,  steep,  narrow,  and 
uneven,  passing  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  on  the  right 
and  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  on  the  left.  This  is  indeed  a 
weary  road ;  large  smooth  rocks  to  climb  over,  sharp  stones 
set  loosely  in  the  thick  white  dust,  bounded  on  either  hand 
by  a  characteristic  Arab  wall— just  a  long  pile  of  stones 
heaped  loosely  one  upon  the  other,  having  this  great  ad- 
vantage, that  in  the  winter  you  can  pull  them  down  and 
provide  yourself  with  stepping-stones  through  the  mud, 
"  no  man  forbidding."  A  weary  road  ;  but  the  end  crowns 
all.     What  a  glorious  view  from  the  summit !     Turn  your 


back  upon  the  little  village  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  unsightly 
Russian  tower,  behold  the  city,  and  drink  deep  of  its 
loveliness. 

The  irregular,  battlemented  walls  (built  by  Sultan 
Sulieman  in  the  sixteenth  century)  embrace  a  mass  of  grey- 
stone,  domed  roofs,  in  bold  relief  from  which  stand  out  the 
Temple  Area  (the  chief  attraction  of  Jerusalem) ;  the  two 
domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  angular, 
ungraceful  tower  of  the  German  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  clock-tower  of  the  Franciscan 
Church  of  San  Salvador.  To  the  right  are  the  domes  of 
two  Jewish  synagogues,  and  upon  Mount  Zion  the  square 
Tower  of  David  or  Hippicus,  now  the  Citadel.  Two  lonely 
palm  trees  raise  their  heads  to  the  deep  blue  heaven. 

The  city  is  built  upon  hills;  but  the  Tyropoean  Valley 
sharply  severs  the  northern  part  from  the  southern,  and 
Mount  Zion  stands  so  perceptibly  higher  that  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  quaint  conceit  of  an  old  writer,  who  said  that  the 
lower  city  lay  like  a  child  at  the  foot  of  Zion,  and  hence  the 
Scripture  words,  "Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Zion."  Outside 
circle  the  Valleys  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  Kedron,  and  Hinnom  ; 
those  few  mean  houses  clustering  on  the  hillside  so.uth  of 
the  city  comprise  the  village  of  Siloam. 

Just  under  the  Golden  Gate,  and  looking  due  east,  is  a 
Mahommedan  cemetery,  a  sacred  place  of  burial,  and 
opposite,  upon  the  slope  of  Olivet,  are  many  uncared-for 
Jewish  graves.  They  face  each  other,  these  last  resting- 
places  of  Moslem  and  of  Jew,  separated  by  the  Valley  of 
Judgment.*  The  Christians  sleep  upon  Mount  Zion.  It 
is  a  city  of  graves,  this  little  Eastern  town,  for  which  Jew 
and  heathen,  Moslem  and  Christian,  have  fought  and  died 
since  One  suffered  there  for  all  mankind. 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  the  hills  around  Jerusalem. 
To  the  south  lies  the  hill  country  of  J udsa  ;  to  the  north 
Mizpah,  Gibeon,  Ramah ;  and  that  flat-topped,  conical 
mountain  in  the  west  is  the  Frank  Mountain.  It  is  said  to 
be  an  extinct  volcano,  but  this  is  very  doubtful ;  and  there 
are,  moreover,  the  ruins  of  Herod's  palace  to  this  day. 

Hard  indeed  is  it  to  look  away  from  the  city  ;  but  where 
we  stand,  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  there  lie  many  claims 
to  our  attention.     Here  are  located  a  number  of  sites  (more 


*  There  is  a  Moslem  legend  (believed,  however,  by  only  the  very  ignorant)  that  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  a  single  hair  will  he  stretched 
across  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  which  the  good  jieople  will  cross  safely,  but  the  wicked 
will  fall  off  into  the  everlasting  fires  burning  below  in  the  Valley. 
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.-.  ...HkionuT)  beskJw  that  of  the  Ascension  The 
liTii^S^  hcTount  of  Offence,  for  here  So  omon 
rtrt^^P  of  Chcmosh,  Molech.  and  Ashtoreth^ 
;!L!L^Lr^    .  chapel  upon    the    place  where  the 

iS^bSSi  ^cd  in  honour  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
:£^i.^Sl  out  in  thirty-three  languages  upon 
t^Z  rHobt^ted  court.  Here,  too.  .s  the  tomb 
^difwder.  .   FnnKh  lady,  the  Prmcess  de  Latcm 

*^^SSl!ider  of  Olivet,  but  hidden  from  view,  is 
J^ciZuny,  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  the  house 
rflST  «Hl  Mary  Behind  us.  due  east,  is  a  marvellous 
t^JT^  ^n  of  Jericho,  the  Dead  Sea  and  t  e 
S«.  The  -hole  mounuin  is  rich  in  h.stoncal  .nterest. 
H«ChwtMcended;  here  Titus  stationed  the  mvmcble 


Battle  Abbey-and  Gibeah.  It  is  over  Scopus  that  the 
^.odern  traveller  rides  on  his  way  through  the  country,  the 
firfnight  being  spent  among  the  grey  rocks  at  Bethel,  .n 

'"'Jerusalem  is  guarded  upon  the  north-west  by  Mizpah 
the  Mont  Joie  of  the  Crusaders,   and  to-day  called  Neb. 
Samweel  (Prophet   Samuel).     There    is  a  vague  trad.t.on 
thT   San^-1  was  born  here;  and  the  Moslems,  who  have 
adopted  the  Prophet  of  Israel  as  a  saint  of  the.r  own,  also 
show  his  grave  in  the  mosque  which  was  once  a  Crusading 
church      Crusading   memories   crowd    in   upon   us   as  we 
stand  here      They  called  it  Mount  Joy  because  from  here 
they  so  often  first  saw  Jerusalem  after  the  toilsome  march 
from  C^sarea  and  Jaffa.     They  built  here  the  Church  of 
St.  Samuel   in   1157  ;  and  the  Order  of  Grey  Monks,  or 
Premonstrants,  who  lived  under  the  rule  of  St.  Basil,  are 
said  to  have  their  origin  here. 


ACELIMMA,  THE   FIELD  OF   BLOOD 


Tcath  Legion.  From  here  Tancred  beheld  Jerusalem  on 
dat  hot  Jane  day  in  1099 — the  first  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Im  Cnaade  to  Ijchold  the  City  of  Peace. 

Moont  Scopus — in  reality  the  northern  continuation  of 
llw  MoBlN  of  Olivet — also  commands  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  city.    By  this  road  generally  came  the  devout  pilgrims 
ol  oU,  kneeling  in  tearful  prayer  as  the  first  sight  of  the 
Holy  City  broke  upon  them.   Here  were  stationed  the  Twelfth 
■ad  Fifteenth  I>egions,  before  Titus  drew  his  lines  closer 
1  the  doomed  city.    Over  Scopus  ran  the  old  Roman 
ng  nofthwards  through  the  land,  parts  of  which 
fOMl  Me  (tin  surriving.  though  in    1898  much  of  it  was 
1  np  by  the  new  road  up  the  Mount  of  Olives.    To 
I  day  the  French  pilgrims  often  come  by  Scopus,  on  foot, 
•eet  tnd  solemn  chants.    Before  us  lies  the  city  ; 
I  Many  puhs  lead  across  wide,  bare  plains  to  Bethel. 
To  the  BonlMM  are  Ramallah  (Ramah).  Beereh  (Beeroth) 
— with  iu  kwely  ruins  of  an  old  Crusading  church  and  an 
*■■  •hkh  bcMS  a  sinking  resemblance  to  the  refectory  at 

•  Cufttj  4c  \lHnr.  "IliBtnuy  of  Kkhard  I.,"  Book  V 
«wU  Jiinilia  Ik  kcb  w  iu  dutanl. 


From  here,  too,  Richard  of  England  saw  Jerusalem— a 
fact  which  contradicts  the  old  story  that  he  would  not  look 
upon  the  city  because  he  might  not  deliver  her.  Richard 
had  defeated  the  Saracens  in  one  of  the  hundred  skirmishes 
which  stained  with  blood  the  mountains  and  plains  between 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  "  The  rest  of  the  Saracens  he  pursued 
over  the  mountains,  routing  and  slaying  them,  until  he  came 
to  a  valley,  where,  after  piercing  one  of  the  enemy,  and 
casting  him,  dying,  from  his  horse,  he  looked  up  and  beheld 
in  the  distance  the  city  of  Jerusalem.* 

Very  beautiful  is  that  view — Jerusalem,  the  Mount  of 
Olives  lie  to  the  south-east ;  to  the  south,  Bethlehem  and 
the  Frank  Mountain,  and  the  Mountains  of  Moab,  the  long, 
level  line  of  their  summits  fading  into  the  blue  horizon 
beyond ;  to  the  west,  behind  us,  Lydda,  Jaffa,  the  country 
of  the  Philistines,  .\shdod,  Ekron,  the  Plain  of  Sharon. 
From  the  minaret  adjoining  the  mosque  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  is  visible  upon  a  clear  day.  Well  might  the  pilgrims  of 
old  call  this  place  Mount  Joy,  and  the  Mountain  of  Delight ! 

chap.  xlix.      "  Valley  "   is  surely  a  mistake  of  the  chroniclen  as  from  no 
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"To  the  south-east  of  the  city  stands  the  Field  of 
Aceldama  with  a  very  high  mount  above  it  called  by  the  same 
name,  which  reaches  almost  all  the  way  over  against  the  south 
side  of  the  city."  Such  is  the  description  of  this  southern 
boundary  of  Jerusalem  by  a  thirteenth-century  monk, 
Burchard  of  Mount  Zion,  before  the  myth  sprang  up  which 
gave  it  its  present  name  of  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel.  This 
story,  the  invention  of  some  fifteenth-century  monks,  is  that 
here  Caiaphas,  the  High  Priest,  had  a  villa  where  there 
"assembled  together  the  chief  priests,  and  the  elders  of 
the  people,  and  consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by 
subtilty,  and  kill  Him."  Some  not  very  ancient  ruins  are 
pointed  out  as  those  of  the  house  of  Caiaphas. 

The  Hill  (which,  it  has  been  said,  is  that  Hill  of  Gihon 
where  Solomon  was  anointed  King)  stands  to  the  south  of 
Zion,  beyond  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ;  cut  out  in  its  rocky 
sides  are  various  tombs,  some  with  carven  entrances  and 
even  inscriptions.  Its  greatest  height  equals  that  of  Zion. 
In  these  tombs  the  hermits  of  old  often  dwelt ;  and  the 
story  runs  that  to  one  the  disciples  fled  for  refuge  when 
they  all  forsook  their  Master.  It  is  called  "  The  Cave  of 
the  Apostles."  Near  it  stands  a  desolate  tree  whereon 
Judas  is  said  to  have  hanged  himself.  There  is  a  legend 
that  Isaiah  was  buried  on  this  hill,  the  scene  of  his 
martyrdom  being  the  village  of  Siloam, 

The  Field  (if  it  is,  indeed,  the  Strangers'  Field  purchased 
with  the  reward  of  iniquity,  of  which  there  is  no  historical 
evidence)  was  used  for  burial  purposes  in  later  years. 
Many  of  the  old  pilgrims  and  writers  mention  the  common 
grave  into  which  were  thrust  the  bodies  of  strangers ;  and 


all  believed  that  the  soil  here  possessed  the  power  of 
destroying  a  body  twenty-four  hours  after  it  was  thrown  in. 
Soil  was  even  taken  from  here  to  Europe  (notably  to  Pisa) ; 
and  if  this  belief  has  died  out,  it  has  done  so  only  of 
late  years. 

From  the  summit  of  this  hill  we  see  the  city,  seeming 
almost  within  touch  in  the  wonderfully  clear  atmosphere — 
the  village  of  Siloam,  the  mountains  of  Moab ;  while 
behind  us  winds  the  dusty,  unshaded  road  to  Bethlehem. 
There  is  .something  bleak  and  desolate  about  this  Hill  of 
Evil  Counsel,  despite  the  glories  of  its  view.  Brown, 
treeless,  wind-swept,  and  rocky,  it  is  the  least  lovely  of 
all  the  hills  around  Jerusalem. 

We  have  now  ascended  each  of  the  four  mountains 
which  stand  like  sentinels  at  the  four  points  of  the  compass 
around  Jerusalem.  We  have  gazed  upon  the  country  which 
lies  before  us  ;  and  we  know  that  though  the  old  Jerusalem 
lies  buried  beneath  the  debris  of  (it  is  stated)  twenty-six 
sieges,  that  though  sites  may  be  obscure,  and  often  false, 
the  country  is  the  same ;  that  these  mountains  were 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  Him  who  preached  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  and  who,  beholding  the  city  in  her  pride,  wept 
over  her. 

Jerusalem  to-day,  no  longer  the  mighty  city,  yet  draws 
the  world  to  her  by  the  memories  of  her  past.  Venerated 
and  beloved  alike  by  Christian,  Moslem,  and  Jew  even  in 
her  abasement,  hither  year  by  year  all  the  tribes  of  the 
world  come  up  to  worship  within  the  gates  of  her,  round 
about  whom  stand  the  everlasting  hills,  keeping  their 
faithful  watch. 

ESTELLE    BlVTH. 


The    Knowledge    of    Christ 

BY    REV.    W.    ROBERTSON    NICOLL,    LL.D. 


GRACE  is  the  New  Testament  word  for  force  ;  and  there 
are  hours  in  every  Christian  life  when  the  power  of  the 
Risen  Christ  is  manifestly  victorious  over  suffering  and  weak- 
ness. His  love  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Against  the  most  terrible  antagonists  faith  makes  her 
triumph  good.  When  the  fiery  pillar  of  hope  followed  through 
eager  years  turns  its  dark  side,  a  strange  buoyancy  fills  the 
spirit  ;  we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  We  stand  by 
the  fresh  grave,  and  look  up  to  sec  a  deeper  rift  in  heaven. 
When  it  seems  as  if  the  earthly  life  with  its  strength  and 
courage  were  slipping  away  from  us,  we  look  into  the  air,  not 
empty  of  light,  and  see  the  descending  city  of  God.  Or  we 
may  be  able  to  trace  with  no  bare  complacency  the  advance 
of  the  Divine  hfe  in  our  souls,  the  gradual  eradication  and 
subdual  of  evil.  But  with  many  it  is  not  so.  We  cannot  feel 
that  we  are  gaining  ground.  A  deeper  knowledge  of  the 
Commandments,  and  a  more  earnest  effort  to  keep  them, 
reveals  the  distance  still  between  us  and  perfect  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God.  Temptations  after  years  of  resistance  still 
possess  their  spell,  and  sometimes  overpower  us.  Life  that 
should  be  so  warm  is  often  cold  and  weary,  and  Christ  seems 
far  away.  We  are  so  proud,  so  wilful,  so  ready  to  confuse 
personal  ambition  and  passion  with  zeal  for  God,  that  often  our 
spirit  flags  and  droops,  and  we  almost  doubt  whether  we  have 
an  interest  in  Christ  at  all. 

In  such  hours  it  is  wise  to  take  a  retrospect  of  our  soul's 
life,  and  see  how  we  have  been  led.  After  all  these  years  we 
still  yearn  for  the  smile  of  Christ :  we  have  not  parted  company 
with  the  faithful  and  their  Saviour  ;  we  are  still  trying  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  What  is  this  but  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion ?  So  terrible  was  the  evil  within  us,  the  stone  that  remained 
unbroken  in  the  heart  of  flesh,  so  constant  and  overwhelming 
the  assaults  from  without,  that  only  grace  could  have  kept  us 
from  eternal  destruction.  How  many  we  have  seen  swept 
away,  the  victims  of  pride  and  lust ;  and  we,  as  weak  and  as 


tempted  as  any  of  them  all,  have  been  kept.  We  look  back 
and  see  how  all  the  while  One  was  with  us,  loving,  guiding, 
saving.  Something  turned  us  at  the  very  threshold  of  trans- 
gression ;  something  baulked  us  after  conscience  ceased  to 
struggle  ;  a  sudden  thought  came  into  our  hearts  and  quenched 
the  flame  that  would  have  laid  life  in  ruins.  The  longer  we 
think,  memory  records  more  and  more  of  such  things,  and  we 
begin  to  understand.  Our  heart  swells,  our  love  rises  up  as 
we  think  of  the  mighty  and  gentle  Friend  who  has  been 
delivering  us  day  by  day  from  ourselves  and  from  the  world. 
As  one  thought  crowds  on  another,  the  picture  shapes  itself 
into  unity,  and  we  know  Christ  at  last. 

As  one  comes  on  the  diary  of  his  dead  mother,  and  reads 
how  she  loved  him,  bore  with  him,  prayed  for  him,  suffered 
for  him,  the  past  is  interpreted  ;  she  rises  out  of  her  grave 
in  a  new  and  deathless  beauty.  What  was  seen  only  in  gleams 
and  flickerings  is  known  for  a  great  fire  of  love  that  never 
ceased  to  burn.  The  heart  discerned  only  through  narrow 
chinks  and  apertures  is  revealed  in  its  completeness  ;  the  sacred 
and  pure  image  passes  .imong  the  treasures  of  the  soul. 

To  mark  the  track  of  Christ  on  the  lonely  road  of  sorrow 
and  loss  is  often  to  feel  Him  at  our  side,  and  all  the  sadness 
goes.  Baptised  into  Jesus  Christ,  Paul  was  baptised  into  His 
death.  He  was  crucified  with  Christ.  He  filled  up  in  his  own 
flesh  that  which  was  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ.  He 
bore  about  in  his  body  the  putting  to  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  awful  language  of  the  Passion  is  familiar  on  his  lips.  True, 
he  never  claimed  part  in  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  propitia- 
tion. .As  his  ablest  living  scholar  testifies,  Paul  never  confuses 
thoughts,  never  ce.ises  to  think  exactly,  even  when  his  ex- 
pressions are  most  diflficult.  But  the  great  heaviness  and 
continual  sorrow  with  which  he  brooded  over  lost  man  wa& 
the  spirit  of  the  Mediator,  and  as  it  grew  deeper  and  more 
passionate  with  every  hour  of  life,  he  knew  Christ  had  entered 
into  his  very  heart. 
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The  Home  Department 


Result  of  Nursery  Verses  Competition 


thctr  cfTorts  on 
tMN  '■  more  irriaas  vene. 


Nearly  all  sent  in  three  or  four 
.K.rh  made  «  harder  to  decide,  and  increased  the  work 
-««,.;«,  =1^f.hat^"s  not  altogether  their  fault  as  th^ 
!ir«k.  -Each  competitor  may  send  m  one  paper  only,  «a5 
iiLly^med  May  I  ask  here  that  compeftors  w,U 
l^^n^rr  that  "one   paper  only"  is  a  rule  of  these 


Tkc  6nt  pnte  has  been  awarded  to- 

Mr.  \V.  J.  Fawcett, 

Kensington  Villa, 

Sydenham,  Belfast, 


(or  tbc  MIoviag : 


XlT»s»»vTOWN. 


lUby  u  k>«8'  ""'  ***"  '*'*  ^f°*"' 
We  we  hi»  mliecU  in  Nursery-town. 
I'd  the  Main  aod  through  the  door, 
RMl  in  tbc  middle  of  the  floor : 

Ab4  «1I  loaidi  right  into  Nursery-town. 

Baby  i«  kinf '    ^^'bai  be  lays  down, 
»■*  nm  obey  in  Nutscry-lown. 
Woodca  wUien  ill  in  a  row, 
He  wim  bi»  band,  and  down  they  go. 
Shoahl  Hi»  Majesty  chance  to  frown, 
Tkca  there  i»  terroe  in  Narstr)-town. 

Baby  b  Un(  I   His  voice  can  drown 

Efety  •oond  in  Nur»ery-town  ; 

Mea  of  erery  rank  and  sUlc. 

He  nilei  them  all,  Iwth  small  and  great. 

So,  here's  long  life  and  great  renown 

To  the  king  who  re^  in  Nnrsery-town. 

The  tecood  priie  is  awarded  to— 

Mr.  P.  C.  Fitzgerald, 

127,  Fitzroy  Street, 

Cambridge, 
for  dM  fattowtng  : 

Whirb  is  Woni>erland? 
I  aik  bi(  Mks  who  under>tand 
To  1(11  ae  wliere  is  Wonderland  ; 
Aad  every  ooe  of  them  will  say 
That  WooderUnd  is  Car  iiway. 

Bu  Ibcre't  a  biidie  on  a  tree 
Whs  au  and  tings  away  to  me, 
Aad  when  I'm  itill  he  seems  so  clear 
To  tell  ae,  "  Woodeibnd  is  near." 

And  all  the  iknrefi  that  sweetly  smell 
Tkey  seem  ihe  relf-ume  tale  to  tell, 
So  bri|kt  aad  beaatifiil  and  gay  — 
Of  Woadcflaad  not  Ux  away. 

WiMa  tiif*  haa  gone  and  day  begun, 
t  km  to  (t*l  the  blight,  warm  sun : 
Aad  there's  Ibc  »Vy— I  think,  don't  you? 
The  raof  o<  Woodcrland  is  blue. 


New  Competition 

The  two  prizes  offered  this  month  will  be  for  lines  the  most 
beautiful  and  descriptive  of  "  Sleep."  They  may  be  ongmal  or 
taken  from  the  published  poems  of  any  British  poet,  and  must 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length.  The  names 
of  the  poet  and  the  poem  from  which  they  are  taken  must  be 
given  on  the  competition  paper. 

Each  competitor  may  only  send  in  one  quotation.  Name 
and  address,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must  also  be  on 
the  paper,  or  it  will  be  disqualified.     Please  write  on  one  side 

of  the  paper  only. 

The  first  prize  offered  will  be  a  copy  of  "The  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,"  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  D.D. 
The  second  prize  will  consist  of  those  two  remarkably  popular 
and  charming  stories  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch  "  and  "  Lovey  Mary." 

All  papers  must  reach  me  on  or  before  October  i.  Address 
to  "Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C. 

Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated.     The  November  number  will 
be  ready  on   October  20.      Competitors   will   therefore   have 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  their  papers  by  the  ist. 


t  went  lo  be<l  one  night 
Aad  wtre  to  wake  when  it  was  light 
Aa4  ial— «k  •  wonUn't  it  be  queer  ?  - 
ThM  Woalalaad  1*  really  bete '. 

Had  Iktfc  been  a  third  priie,  it  would  have  gone  to  Miss  F. 
Haaaoo.  vIkmc  »in«»  I  should  like  to  print,  but  have  not 
•yac*.  Ntjt  m  order  o<  mtrii  come  Mr.  J.  W.  Jefferson  Miss 
L.  DMitlt,  Mn.  Mitchell,  .Miss  I'cnfold,  Miss  J.  Park.'and 
Mm  M.  pna(.  Many  others  sent  some  very  amusing  verses 
aad  cactOnt  iclcttians. 


Calling  and  Card-Ieaving 

If  one  may  judge  by  letters  received  from  puzzled  corre- 
spondents, the  etiquette  of  calls  and  card-leaving  is  one  very 
difficult  to  grasp.  In  many  cases,  though  the  young  girl  or  the 
young  man  has  never  a  chance  of  grasping  it,  he  or  she  is 
expected  to  possess  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  it  in  all  its 
intricacies,  without  hint  or  instruction.  Those  who  do  not 
know  exactly  how  to  act  in  given  circumstances  labour  under 
a  great  disadvantage.  Etiquette  is  often  laughed  at  by  the 
ignorant,  but  a  want  of  understanding  of  it  has  lost  many  a 
man  and  woman  chances  in  business,  society,  and  friendship. 

The  Cards 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  In  ordering  cards  do  not 
go  in  for  fanciful  shapes  or  vagaries  in  printing.  Choose  good 
plain  cards  with  pointed  corners,  and  have  them  printed  in 
the  flowing  Italian  hand  which  has  been  so  general  for  many 
years  now.  Round  corners  to  the  cards  are  not  ugly  ;  but 
the  fashion  is  a  fleeting  one,  and  when  past  is  apt  to  leave  the 
ignorant  person  in  the  lurch.  The  same  with  fanciful  printing 
of  the  name,  etc.  No  one  denies  that  Roman  or  Old  English 
lettering  is  prettier  than  the  Italian  ;  but  Fashion  has  decreed 
that  the  latter  is  always  correct,  while  the  other  may  be  correct 
or  hopelessly  lieiiiodee. 

The  address  should  be  printed  in  the  left-hand  lower  corner, 
but  in  smaller  type.  If  you  have  an  "  At  Home  "  day,  have 
the  dates  printed  in  the  top  left-hand  corner. 

When  a  young  lady  has  been  out  some  time,  she  may  have 
her  own  cards,  but  for  the  time  she  should  have  her  name 
printed  on  her  mother's  cards. 

First  Calls 

The  person  who  has  been  residing  longest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood should  be  the  first  to  call  on  a  stranger.  A  call  may 
be  paid  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  three  and  six.  The 
strictly  correct  time  a  call  should  last  is  fifteen  minutes.  For 
a  ceremonious  call  this  is  long  enough  ;  also  for  a  first  call, 
unless  made  under  somewhat  exceptional  circuinstances.  But 
do  not  appear  anxious  as  to  how  the  time  is  going  :  it  is 
unpardonable  to  be  looking  about  for  a  clock,  or  to  consult  your 
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Effect 


"When  I  started  buHJness,  single- 
handed,  sixteen  years  ai^o,  I  realisod 
that  a  satisfied  eustonior  was  niy  beat 
xv\  vertisemeiit.  To-day  I  head  one  of 
the  LargeHt  Business  Enterprises  in 
the  world,  employing  nearly  3,000 
people  in  my  Oflices,  Warehouses, 
and  Works  in  Shoflleld.  Kvery  articlei 
which  leaves  my  Warehouses  is  sent! 
out  on  the  distinct  understanding;/^.  ^ 
that,  if  when  received  it  is  not  ■»"."-«L '*£■.: 

I  consider  this  arrange 
•'ree  Trade  and  Protection.'" 

provide: 


rfectly  satisfactory,  it  must  bo  returned  to  me. 
'■lit  a  happy  combination  of 


EV^ERATTMIN^G. 


Any  pm-iliasi'  muy  be  luaiU' by  Easy  Monthly  Instalments  ;>f(<  1- 

liu'  f^'oods  Ri-e  approved  of,  and  Order  Forms  arc  L:ucK-st;<l  with  each  (JaUi- 
In;,'U('.  to^'.'tlur  witli  full  particulars  of  Imi)OBtant  Advantages  offered  to 
Cash  Purchasers. 


Each  Departmeotal  cataiogae  sear  Post  Free  on  application. 


.W  ;;.Y  TIOS     .\LM  liKli     OF 


1,  WATCHES. 


..('ll-known  Watch  Specialltips 

rally  illustriLtcd  and  described.  M 
Watch  IteparlmonliH  the  Lar^'est  Watcl 
Sa)os  concern  in  the  World. 

2.  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY. 


ItiousiLiiiis  of  iihistraliuns.  Every 
known  Tool  and  Machine  is  supplied  on 
Ka«y-  Terms  ol  Payment. 

3.  FURNITURE. 


KviTV  Furnishing  reqairement  is  UIub 
Initcd.  >ly  System  of  Furnishing  by 
Kasy  Instahncnis  is  fully  explained. 

4.  MANTLES  AND  COSTUMES. 

A  he  lutitul  Album  of  the  i'asbions  of 
the  Season. 

5.  GENT'S  TAILORING. 

^Thi^H^ibli  Ueparlmeiit  Is  splendidly 
equipped,  and  is  probably  the  Largest 
Clothing  Business  in  Great  Britain. 

6.  BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


lli-autifuily     illustrated.        A     Splendid 
clioiee  of  Uie  Newest  Ideas  in  Foot  Wear. 

L''''in,ir!.',-  f,i  //is  M.ijr'.sty's  <i»r,-riivu'Ht. 

7.  BOOKSELLING  DEPARTMENT. 


Ca!iilr,i,'ui?    dc.senbes  a  vast    assortmoilt 
ol  Stiiiidani  and  Current  Literature. 

8.  SHEFFIELD  CUTLERY  &  PLATE. 


■n»e 


J.  hi 


of  1 


x,^    IV 


lUua 


tonei 
trateii  and  fully  described. 

Hnl.'i  ,i,>d  Shii'i'ni.i  Ihdristl  SlH-'-iality. 

9.  GLASS.  CHINA,  LAMPS.  &  STOVES. 


Iiiinier   and   Tea    Services,     Toilet   and 
ileiL^'Ooiii  Ware,  Lamps, Stoves,  &c. 

10.  CLOCKS. 

Kvery  known  stylo   and  make  supplied 
on  Kasy  Terms  of  Payment, 


CA  T.\  LOG  CK     REQCIRIiD. 

n.  GENERAL  DRAPERIES,  etc. 


Dress  Goods,  lUankots,  Sheets.  I'l 
Ladles  On  ttittinif.  Babies' and  Chlldr. 
Clotliinn.  ete. 

12.  GOLD  JEWELLERY  &  DIAMONDS. 


Engagement  and  Wedding  Kings,  Brace- 
lets.  Brooches,  and  all  kinds  of  (lo'd 
Ornaments,  fully  Illustrated  .t  described 

13.  GENERAL  FANCY  GOODS. 


Baps.  T'mbrellas,  Albums,  every  kind  of 
leather   Goods    for    Wedding    Presei; 
and  Home  I'bo. 

H.  CAMERAS  AND  OPTICAL  GOODS. 


Hundreds  of  Designs  by  the  most  1 
liable  makers. 

13    BICYCLES   AND    DOMESTIC 


MACHINERY     „ 
^'  Cycles    of    all    kinds. 

Mail  Carts.  Perambulators,  Washing  and 
Wringing  Machines.  Sewing  &  KnitthK^ 
Machines,  Knife  Cleaning  Machines,  etc. 
Exclusive  Designs  for  the  present  season 
supplied  on  Easy  I'ayment  Terms. 

16.  MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


1  lanos,  Organs,  and  every  known 
Musical  Instrument  supplied  on  Easy 
I'ayment  Terms. 

17.  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


A  Catalogue  representing  all  kinds  of 
Goods  required  by  all  grades  of  the 
Services, 

18.  COLONIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


A  comprehensive  illustrated  Book  whicli 
deals  with  the  requirenieiits  of  custom- 
ers abroad,  and  quotes  Special  Cash 
Discount  for  Shipnintj  Orders. 


Agents  Wanted  In  spare  time.      Liberal  Commission.      Persons  In  reifular 
employment  should  write  for  terms  and  particulars. 


OS^ 


'mr^. 


37  Division  Street, 


SHEFFIELD. 


s 


^  Ei^ir 

ISH 

Wm 

■^flpftt 

».^^^^^M 

\% 

n        1         J  1.       '^                         Doctor 
■       ^^^  ^^                      Kecommend  It. 

VLt^ 

i^K 

S'                  Delicious  1  Delicious  1 1 

"^"^^^^ 

i^' 

Purest  of  the  Pure, 

^^^^^^ 

^^L 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE. 

tk^^  ^  ^^^R>-3. 

^^^^Tj 

Ask     at     your     Confccliouer'-t    or     .Stores    for 
Mackintosh's,  and  if  any  difficulty  in  olnain- 
iii^'  a  supply  send  vis  VAehx  penny  stamps  for 
a  Very  Uarj^e  Sample  Tatket,  iHJst  free. 

f\ 

\Tf^ 

Mb^ 

Acirpt  no  Subftiliitf.                    • 

■>^ 

\  M   I  /JJii, 

JNO.  MACKINTOSH,  Ltd.,  TheToflseMUU. 
HALIFAX. 

u. 

/yH 

29 

YEARS'  SUCCESS 

AS 
THE  UNTVEnSAL  REMEDY  FOR 

Coughs,  Colds, 
^Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Whooping- 
#  Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  ^ 

^  HA.S  MADE 

'^   £ung Tbnf^ 

AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITr  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION — T/iera  are  s»  many 

ivutat'ims  ,■/ tkU  mccessful,  and  therej'nrf 

popular,  remedy  that  it  ii  of  tJie  utmost 

ivipoTtaTiee  yon    shonld    nge    the  rcord 

'OW BRIDGE"    rohen    buying 

Lung  Tonir,  and  TAKE  NO 

SUBSTITUTE. 

Prepared  by 
^W.T.  OWBRIDGE,  M.P.S.,  chcmirt.  Bmi 

Sold  everywhere  in  bottles,  at 
1*.  lid.^-u  M..  ^l.  t>d.,  uid  Ua 


{■"pymcmT. 


@feB5 


'***»>•«% 


ocoa 


P^tCU, '  auotf^ 


6 


ft^ 


HEALTH  says: 

"  Cadbury's  Cocoa  has  in  a  remaikable  degree 
those  natural  elements  of  sustenance  which  give 
the  system  endurance  and  hardihood,  building 
up  muscle  and  bodily  vigour  with  a  steady 
action  that  renders  it  a  most  acceptable  and 
reliable  beverage." 

Dr.  ANDREW  WILSON  says : 

"  The  practice  of  adding  to  cocoa  foreign  sub- 
stances should  Ik  condemned  .  .  .  Cocoa  in 
itself  is  an  excellent  and  nutritious  food,  and  it 
should  be  used  in  a  |>erfcctly  pure  state." 


THE  LANCET  says  .- 

"Cadbury's  is  the 

Standard  of  Highest 

Purity." 
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Yoo  MB  «ry  to  divine  the  time,  and  console  yourself 
b.  AidulrtSra  h».te«  i.  apt  to  feel  more  cord.al  towards 
H  if~r««o.ep  it  by  five  minutes  than  if  you  hurry  away 
ri^^-^    A  iittle  practice  will  enable  you  to  guess 

rrtirTkU  n.*  when  there  is  a  pause  m  the  conversa- 
i.«lh.«d  «rf  •  topic  i.  approaching.  Avo>d  makmg  any 
*■*■••",-,  X,  be  going,"  or,  "  Well.  1  thmk  I  have 


|atd  yv»  qtMie  a  rititatioa. 

Arriving 
B«  I  h»ve  reached  the   end  of  the  call  without  having 
■Hdc  a  begiooiog-  a  position  many  a  novice  would  like  to 

hi  la 

When  Twi  arTi»-e  at  the  dokr  on  a  first  call  bent,  ask  the 

Mid  wbo  answer*  your  knock,  "  Is  Mrs. at  home  ?"    If 

Ac  iiaiii  in  the  affirmative,  step  inside  and  follow  her  to  the 
dn.ing-room.  Do  not  say.  "  1  would  like  to  see  her."  No 
Rflurk  at  all  ii  necessary.  Never  hand  a  card  to  be  taken  to 
Ike  Udy,  unles*  you  arc  paying  a  purely  business  call.  The 
■ton  and  lime  to  leave  your  cards  is  in  the  hall  when  taking 
jfw  dcpaiure. 

Leave  yoor  umbrella  or  sunshade  in  the  hall,  and  any  outer 
wnp  jroo  ariUi  to  remove. 

Whea  she  reaches  the  drawing-room  door,  the  maid  should 
ask  yoo  your  name.  Be  sure  and  give  it  to  her  very  distinctly  ; 
«  ta<«t  the  girl  much  confusion,  and  yourself  perhaps  the  em- 
banasament  of  entering  under  a  name  which  bears  only  a 
n  KmWanre  to  )'our  own. 

TW  lady  on  whom  you  are  calling  should  at  once  rise  and 
OMM  (orvaid  to  greet  you  on  your  entrance.  Shake  hands 
«idl  Imt,  and  sit  down  and  enter  into  conversation  at  once 
«i)b  at  much  ease  and  naturalness  as  you  can  assume. 

If  the  be  absent  when  you  enter,  take  a  chair  and  wait  her 
armal.  UVn  she  appears,  rise  and  step  forward  to  shake 
hands  with  her.  If  tea  is  brought  in  while  you  are  there,  stay, 
tf  paMible,  and  lake  a  cup ;  it  is  apt  to  look  ungracious  in  a 
minor  to  rtm  away  at  once.  But  if  there  is  a  real  reason  why 
fan  cannot  do  so,  say  so,  and  explain. 

How  Many  Cards  to  Leave 

A  wngte  lady  sh(Nild  leave  one  card  only  on  the  hall  table 
a*  the  pasan  out,  or  if  the  lady  on  whom  she  is  calling  be  not 
at  home,  cards  should,  of  course,  be  handed  to  the  maid  at  the 
daw.  If  b»ing  with  a  mother  or  sister  who  would  have  called 
bat  MM  MaUe  to,  leave  two — one  for  the  absent  one.  A  married 
ladf  MMM  leave  two  of  her  husband's  and  one  of  her  own— that 
••  •«>  •ay,  if  the  Udy  on  whom  she  has  called  has  a  husband,  or 
a  nMtr.or  other  relative  living  in  the  house  with  her.  If  she  be 
quae  alone,  one  of  the  husband's  cards  will  be  sufficient  to  leave. 
A  lady  doc*  not  leave  cards  on  a  gentleman. 

la  falan  caB*  a  lady  should  leave  her  husband's  cards,  if  he 
kaa  aol  actaa)|nnied  her,  but  not  her  own.  Cards  need  not  be 
M  M  erety  call,  but  if  anxious  to  make  sure  that  your  hostess 
ikaald  kaow  yaw  have  called,  it  is  wise  to  do  so,  as  maids  are 
*tfjr  aft  lo  fafyet  to  tell  their  mistress  who  has  called,  or  to 
the  name,  even  if  ihey  remember  the  circumstance. 

Other  Callers 

I  Mtraincd  maids  have  an  idea  they  should  never  show 

visitor  while  a  first  is  in  the  drawing-room,  so 

■ttfHtonate  ncw<omer  in  the  dining-room,  or  other 

^^  .    w.  «  frankly  trll  them  the  mistress  is  engaged. 

Tit  nihl  thmg  to  do  should  be  previously  explained  to  the 

She  must  show  callers  to  the  drawing-room,  however 


.^^  ., '  ■•*•  ■**  wtroduce  her  visitors  to  each  other,  but 

^  ^L !!!-''  '*"  "  '*"**  P'"*"'  ''  '^  "'"<^1'  more 
>  aaa  ptcManl  to  do  so.  If  introduced  in  this  way  to  a 
.  «  «  only  necessary  to  bow  when  taking  leave. 

Calla  of  Condolence 
€m!^£^^t*'^  '^  ""'*'  ^^"  '^^  f^^-^-'y  ^^'  5«nt  out 

•  «"r  •  land  twe  10  go  dressed  quietly  and  unobtrusively. 
»  big  evening  party 
I  a  week  or  ten  days. 


•  *.  hMe»  within  "  ^:-T'  f^y  "  '^  "^'^'^^^■■^^  to  call 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

j,jAf,CY.— Will  any  correspondent  help  "  Nancy  "  by  telling 
her  how  the  poem  continues  which  begins  :  — 
The  lopped  tree  in  lime  may  grow  again, 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower, 
The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 

The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moistening  shower  ; 
Time  goes  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course, 
From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse— 
or  where  she  can  find  it,  and  by  whom  it  was  written  ? 

T.  H.  P.  would  be  glad  to  know  if  any  one  can  help  him 
to  find  the  rest  of  the  following  poem  and  the  author's  name. 
He  can  only  remember  the  imperfect  lines  here  quoted  : 

And  they  would  have  perished  for  you. 
As  they  knelt  and  kissed  your  hand — 

For  they  saw  no  stain  upon  it, 

It  was  such  a  snowy  hand. 

Therese.— Ginger  cakes  made  according  to  the  receipt 
I  am  giving  you  here  are  free  from  your  complant  of  hardness. 
They  are  delicious  too,  and  immense  favourites  wherever  they 
appear.  Yon  must  beat  half  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream,  and 
add  to  it  a  pint  of  treacle  which  has  been  warmed  sufficiently 
to  make  it  mix  easily  ;  to  this  add  enough  flour  to  make  the 
mixture  a  batter.  Next  add  a  small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
teaspoonsful  of  ginger,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon. 
Dissolve  two  large  teaspoonsful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  half 
a  pint  of  water,  and  add  to  the  mixture,  to  make  a  soft  dough  ; 
if  too  soft,  add  more  flour  until  of  a  good  consistency.  Turn 
out  on  a  floured  board,  and  roll  out  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
cut  into  small  rounds  with  a  pastry  cutter,  and  place  on  oiled 
paper  on  a  baking-tin.  Before  putting  them  in  a  moderate 
oven,  brush  the  tops  over  with  white  of  egg. 

Tess.\. —  In  the  face  of  such  a  summer  as  we  have  just  gone 
through,  how  can  one  advise  you  what  to  have  for  your  new 
gown  ?  I  saw,  though,  that  a  deep  warm  red  is  to  be 
fashionable,  and  when  I  read  the  news  in  August  it  seemed 
the  most  sensible  and  consistent  thing  the  makers  of  fashions 
had  devised  for  a  long  time.  Red  should  suit  you  with  your 
dark  hair  and  eyes.  Trimmed  with  black,  it  looks  well  and 
distinguished.  I  hope  you  are  not  suffering  as  much  as  you 
were  from  neuralgia.  Menthol  rubbed  on  the  spot  will  often 
give  relief  when  all  other  things  fail,  but  be  careful  not  to  get 
it  in  your  eyes. 

Veal  Mould.— I  have  given  from  time  to  time  dishes 
suitable  for  supper  in  a  small  house  where  no  servant  is  kept. 
I  appreciate  your  difficulties  thoroughly  ;  it  is  a  great  help  to 
have  something  ready  to  put  down  on  the  table  without  any 
fuss  and  bother  of  cooking  at  such  times.  The  dish  you  tasted 
must  have  been  made  much  as  follows.  There  are  various 
ways  of  preparing  veal  mould  ;  this  is,  I  think,  as  good  as  any. 
Get  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fillet  of  veal  and  cut  into  small, 
thin  pieces  ;  add  to  it  about  half  a  pound  of  cold  bacon  or  ham 
cut  in  small  strips.  Have  ready  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce 
of  butter,  some  black  pepper,  a  little  salt,  and  a  dusting  of 
cayenne  ;  mix  all  together  on  a  plate,  adding  too  half  a  tea- 
spoonful of  grated  nutmeg,  some  finely  chopped  parsley, 
three  shalots  also  chopped  fine,  and  two  large  pinches  of 
powered  thyme.  The  eggs  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  mash 
with  the  other  articles.  Place  in  a  pot  a  layer  of  meat,  then 
of  seasoning,  and  continue  the  alternate  layers  until  all  is  used 
up  ;  fill  the  pot  with  cold  water,  cover  down,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  two  hours.  Let  it  remain  in  the  pot  till  cold, 
then  turn  out  and  serve  cold,  garnished  with  parsley. 

P.  A.  Bromley. — Thank  you  much  for  the  verses  and  the 
interesting  note  from  the  daughter  of  the  author,  explaining 
that  they  were  written  by  Mr.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks.  I  forwarded 
both  to  "  M.  R.  J.,"  who  has  sent  a  message  of  thanks  to  all  who 
have  so  kindly  helped  him  in  his  search. 

M.  M.  C. — Very  pleased  to  welcome  you  as  a  correspondent 
and  competitor,  and  shall  hope  soon  to  have  other  papers  from 
you. 

Mrs.  M.— Thank  you  so  much  for  the  little  breath  of  the 
moors  and  hills  which  came  with  your  paper,  and  the  kind 
thought  it  brought. 
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BILLIARDS    AT    HOME. 

RILEY'S    BILLIARD    AND    DINING    TABLES    COMBINED    (Patented.) 


Cash  or 
Easy 
Payments, 


FREE. 


Full 


THE  EASIEST  to  manipulate  off  any  yet  invented.  It  is  su  arranged  that  thtr 
Billiard  Table  can  be  raised  instantly  and  automatically  to  the  right  helnht  required 
when  playiuK  Hilliarda,  and  can  be  converted  back  to  Dining  Table  in  a  f«w  aeccnds. 
The  Tabic  is  adjustable,  and  a  perfect  level  in  assured.  A  Loo.ie  Oining  Table  Top 
is  supplied,  which  entirely  covers  up  Billiard  Table  when   ustd  as  a  Dining  Table. 

SPECIFICATION. 

Combined    Billiard     and     Dining 

Table,  Solid  Thick  Mahogany  l-egs, 

Solid       Mahogany       Low      Hilliurd 

Cushions     fitted     with     Frost-Proof 

Rubber,  best  Slate  Bed  covered  with 

Superior    Billiard    Cloth,    6    Strong 

Netted      Hockels,     Invisible     Brass 

Pocket  Plates,  Brass  Adjustments  for  Levelling, 

Mahogany  Marking  Boaid  with  tbonile  Pointers, 

Set  ot  Ivory  Balls,  3  Cues,  i  Rest,  Spirit  Level, 

Tips,    Cement,    etc-      Prices    include  Panelled 

Mahogany  Dining  Table  Top,  and  all  woodwork 

is    handsomely    French    Polished,    and    Table 

warranted. 

SIZE  OF  BILLIARD  TABLE  :- 

5  ft.  4  in.      6  ft.  4  in.        7  f'-  4  in-  8  It.  4  in 

SIZE  OF  DINING  TABLE:- 

5  ft.  8  in.      6  ft.  8  in.       7  ft.  8  in.  8  ft.  8  in. 

Cash  Pbicf.s: 

£13    10      XI5  £8    10       £24    10 

Or  in  13  Monthly  Payments  of: 

24/-  26/6  32/6  43/- 

DiUvefid  Carriage  Paid  at  Our  Risk. 

CHAIVIPIONSHIP   SOUVENIR,    with    Photographs   of    C.    Dawson    and    H.    W. 

Stevenson,  and  Illustration  of  Championship  Table  built  by  E.  J.  RILEY,  Ltd., 

along  with  Press  Opinions,    SENT   POST  FREE. 

detailed  Catalogue  with   Illustrations  of  all  kinds  of  Home  Billiards,  Billiard  and  Dining  Tables,  Combined  Couch,  Billiard 
and  Dining  Table,  all  kinds  small  and  full-size  Tables  and  Sundries. 


Vm-  REPAIRS. 


Old  Tables  converted  and  fitted  with  the  new  Championship 
"Cushions,  as  used  in  190;!  Championship— Stevenson  v.  Dawson. 


London  Showrooms :  147,  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  E.G. 


All  Correspondence  to  Works,  Accrington. 


E.  J.  RILEY, 


LTD.,  Billiard  Cable 
.  .  Builders .  . 


AGGRINOTON. 


// 


No,    Madam,  what,   you    want,    is    a    Christmas   Card    that  is    Novel,  Artistic    and    Stylish     without 

beirvg  high-priced.     THIS    IS    EXACTLY    WHAT    WE    CAN    SUPPLY 
OUR  ■ — =-1.' 

Personal  Greeting  Christmas  Cards 

Are  renowned  for  Excellertce,  Beauty  and    Novelty,   and    as   they   are   entirely  manufactured  at  our 
own  worl(S,  the  prices  are  shorn  of  all  intermediate  profits. 


Beautifully  printed  and 
embossed    with     the    sender's 
Name,  Address  &  Monogram. 

Envelopes  to  suit,  graus 


Prices  from 

2.1- 

Per  Doz.,  Post  Free. 


May    we   send   you  a  BOOK 

OF  SAMPLES  to  select  from 

at  your  leisure  at  Honve. 

iflnt    Post    Free   on  receipt    of  Poii  C^rd. 


SHARP   WALKER   (a»  CO.,    259,    High   Holborn, 


r';./     \\ 


Telephone:   17S3  HOLBORN. 


Telegramt:  PARRHE5IA.  LONrON. 


LONDON,    W.C. 


PUV^ 


Tlie  Beef  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Qenjlne  natural  taste  and  flavour. 

Boiling  unneces5ary. 

PEA  FLOUR 

In  tins,  I  -;  post  froc.  14.  In  packets,  ad.,  post 
free  3d.  From  lirocfr>,  Chemists,  i^^c.  W  tiolc- 
s^ile  from  Manufacturers,  Thc  Digestivb 
Fool)  Co..  Paisley.  London  Agent,  E.  J.  Reid, 
II,  Dunedln  House.  BaMnghall  Avenue.  E.C. 


PURE  heat] 


WITHOUT     SIVIOKE     OR     SMELL, 

U  oblltined  from  CLARK'S     PATENT    HYGIENIC 

^SYPHON'  STOVES 

As  Supplied  to  H.M.   THE   KINO. 

To  b«  obtained  of  all  Ironmongers,  Stores.  Gas  Co.*s,or  of 

8.  CLARK  ft  CO.,  PstenUM  and  Makers.  Compton  Worki, 
CanonlmrT  Rosd.  Hlchbory,  LONDON.  N 


The  IllustraUd  Metiical 
News  says  :—'*  Infants 
do  remarkably  welt  on 
it." 

The  British  Medical 
/ournal  says:  **Ben- 
ger's  Food  has  by  its 
excellence  established 
a  reputation  of  its 
own.' 


For  INFANTS,    INVALIDS,    and  the  AGED. 
BENGER'S  Food  Is  sold  by  Chemists,  etc..  everywhere. 


Benger*s     Food 

has  attained  its  great 
reputation  not  by  ex- 
travagant or  sensational 
advertisement,  but  by 
the  constant  recommen- 
dation of  those  who  have 
used  it  and  of  Medical 
men  who  know  its  value. 
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CURES 

SKIN&BLOODr 
DISEASES^    ^ 


« 


-THI8- 

'PAMOUS   liEDIGlNE^ 

Tb  wiMMd  10  dm»m  Uw  Blood  from  all  inw 

''^MttM  fcvai  vbatcvcr  cmuse  ariiiog.     ll  is  ft  ^ 

Mfe  renKdv  (or 

u.  ScralaU.  IbKcsMS,  Bid  Le|t,  Ulcers, \1 
,  Ptarkt,  Sp*M  u<  Sores  ol  all  kinds, 
h  kteOni  RtALSrtanc  hrGoul  and  Rbeomalicy 

ninfcillina itimnfrnmUl-"'— '•" '  Booev  \ 

QMte*t  IIm4  HIllHl  is  pkasani  la  ilic  uste,  nnU  V 
nnwml  km  Iraa  aajnbmc  injanous  lo  ibc  most  I 
dri^M  csMllMllaa  of  olbcr  lei.  from  infancy  (o  old 
aft,  atf  ikt  Bn^rkuis  iolidi  suHeren  lo  (in  it  a 

trial  to  ual  iu  value. 
aaWt  Hm4  Wllm  b  told  bjr  all  Ckemists  and 
^iil  Ike  aocld.  but  bevaie  ol  worthless  | 

aotMitutca. 
Oel  ioaaMletf  TeetlMttala  af  laMtal  Cnrca. 


StCOSD    EDITION.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

FAMOUS  HYMNS& THEIR  AUTHORS 

•y    PMANOIS    ARTHUR    JONES. 

WITH   M'MKKOIS   HlkTKAllS  AMI    FACSIMILES. 

'H  •  fc*  ■•«"»  i-Jwat.      .  .  Mr    J..rr4  1, .,  .l.me  his  work  tWrouglily.  and  tl  E 
■i*«g  W  M*  •«*■■«  Kcapiad  wmt  tea  jcirv     Tlic  clas»if)Calion  of  tlic  different 
ktairaUt.  .  ,  ,  TW  Mtave  ia  atKiched  w.Ili  many  Nrauliful  lurtraits,  and 
It*  Uak  k  DM  •(  ikk  lawae."— X«vnr 


HOOOeH  *  bTOUCHTOK,  sy.  Foicraosier  Row,  London.  E.C 


FREE 


ASTHMA 
RELIEVED 

1!L2!2'?Jf!^"'.T«  "»*»'»«  of  Hinksman's  'I 
AM<M  Ktlinn  to  Asthma.  Bronchitis.  Whoor.,„g  J 
fe?*^.**  ff"  cyd will  brini; you  a  FREE  TRIAl!  ^ 
w—  r^-.-  (ly  )  HINKbMAN.Chetnisi.  CarltiVe,  N.B 


POLISHING    A    PLEASURE 

IVOLMT 


STEPHENSON'S 
FURNITURE 
CREAM. 


L  D  —Yes.  the  only  way  to  succeed  is  to  keep  on  sending 
vour  stories  to  the  editors.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  when  a 
story  is  good,  and  happens  to  suit  the  magazine  to  which  you 
send  it  that  it  will  be  accepted.  One  great  point  to  observe  is 
the  suitability  of  the  story  to  the  magazine.  Any  number  of 
rejections  are  due  to  the  fact  that  aspiring  writers  7w//  fwi 
observe  this,  and  send  any  kind  of  story  to  any  kind  of 
magazine,  thus  causing  serious  trouble  and  extra  work  in  the 
editorial  office,  and  disappointment  to  themselves.  Believe  me, 
"a  friend  at  court"  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 
beginners.     I  know  this  is  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  a  fact,  I 

=^^^""'^y°"-  ANSTICE. 

Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  in  "  The  Home  Department." 


»■* 


Brigl^tens  | 

Britisli 

Honies. 


•TtPHLN^.N   BROS..  UwX'M,  BRADFORD, 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  solutions  of  the  Hymn  Competition  are  as  follows  ■ 

(i)  Hosanna  we  sing,  like  the  children  Acax. 

(2)  Pleasant  are  Thy  counts  above. 

(3)  New  mercies  each  returning  day. 

(4)  Golden  harps  are  sounding. 

(5)  At  even,  ere  the  sun  was  set. 

(6)  When  I  pass  the  gloomy  vale. 

The  first  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Alice  Constance  Henman  (aged  13), 

Stagsden, 

Sutton,  Surrey  ; 

the  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Leslie  Weatherhead  (aged  9), 

61,  Laurel  Road, 

Leicester  ; 

a  special  prize  goes  to — 

Wilfred  W.  Brown  (aged  7), 

The  Manse, 

Acle,  Norfolk, 
for  his  beautiful  writing. 

Special  Mention 

Jane  McLauchlan,  Dyce  Taylor,  William  Hooper, 
Gladys  Makepeace,  Dorothy  C.  MacGregor,  Dorothy  Deacon, 
Margaret  E.  MacGregor,  Harold  Richard  Howard,  Alfred 
Pewtress,  Gordon  Brown,  Elsie  Bull,  James  V.  Lorimer,  M. 
Thorburn,  Dorothy  B.  Smith,  Dora  Cheshire,  Norman  Cheshire, 
Maria  C.  Bell. 

James  Y.  Lorimer  came  near  winning.  I  liked  the 
way  in  which  he  had  added  the  authors  of  the  hymns. 
"  When  I  pass  the  gloomy  vale "  occurs  in  the  last  verse 
of  a  hymn  beginning  "  Jesus,  Saviour,  hear  my  call  "  (No.  406 
in  the  Church  Hymnary),  written  by  Frances  J.  Van  Alstyne. — 
Dorothy  B.  Smith's  work  was  particularly  good.— I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  M .  Thorburn,  indeed  for  all  those  who 
are  named  in  Special  Mention.— I  am  very  sorry  Frank  H. 
Curtis's  name  was  accidentally  left  out  of  the  list  of  Special 
Mentions  last  month.     His  clock  was  very  well  done. 

Honourable  Mention 

Hugh  Moore,  Janet  Park,  Ella   Lofts,   Jack   ,   Emma 

Duthie,  Gwendoline  Hutchen,  Gladys  Laycock,  Jessie  Gait, 
Rhoda  Whyte,  Willie  Wilson,  Annie  Cass,  Stanley  G.  Corke, 
Hilda  Currie  Martin,  Mary  Kinnings,  Catherine  Melville. 

Elsie  Bull's  paper  was  so  good  it  nearly  won  a  prize. — 
I  thank  Jessie  Gait  for  her  letter,  in  which  I  was  much 
interested.  As  she  asked  me  not  to  print  it,  I  do  not  give  it 
here.— When  I  write  this  I  am  still  on  holiday,  Mrs.  Wiehen, 
and  it  is  very  stormy.  1  am  sorry  you  had  such  bad  weather 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.— Your  paper  was  very  good,  as  usual, 
Harold  Howard.     Do  you  play  Handel's  "  Largo  "  on  the  violin 
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I  wonder  ?— Thank  you  for  writing  to  me,  Willie  Hooper  ;  I 
should  like  to  see  your  kitten. — Alfred  Devlin  sends  me  a  letter 
about  a  kitten  of  his  : 

Dear  Aunt, 

1  am  sorry  to  tell  you  I  have  just  come  in  from  a 
funeral.  We  have  just  buried  our  dear  little  cat  in  the  garden. 
I  have  put  up  a  little  piece  of  slate  for  a  tombstone.  The 
poor  little  thing  was  only  a  month  old.  I  shall  put  flowers  on 
its  grave.  Its  name  was  Jim.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  write  any 
more  now  as  it  is  tea-time. 

Your  loving 

Alfred  Devlin  (aged  9). 

Stanley  Hoatson  was  just  going  away  for  his  holidays  to 
St.  Annes  when  he  wrote  to  me,  and  he  was  taking  a  boat  with 
him.     I  hope  you  are  having  a  good  time,  Stanley. 

Nellie  Hesketh  says  :  "  The  beautiful  book  '  Ellen  Manners' 
arrived  before  I  saw  the  joyful  news  in  Thk  British 
Monthly.  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  whether  one  girl  could  carry 
off  two  prizes,  so  I  was  extra  pleased  to  find  it  was  possible. 
Sister  Marie  is  in  better  hopes  over  the  present  competition,  as 
she  thinks  she  can  beat  me  in  writing." 

James  B.  Warnock  guesses  "Hastings"  as  the  answer  to 
George  Cunningham's  riddlemeree  in  last  number.  He  is 
correct. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  Dorothy  Deacon  for  a  niece.  She 
tells  me  she  goes  to  a  boarding-school  at  Cheltenham,  and  likes 
it  very  much.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  a  story  about  a  girls' 
boarding-school  in  the  Children's  Corner  soon,  Dorothy. 

Amabel  Morrison  is  in  despair  of  ever  winning  a  prize. 
"  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use  going  on  trying,"  she  says  ;  "but  I  will 
try,  and  not  give  up  hope."  That  is  right,  Amabel.  Many 
competitors  try  regularly  every  month,  and  are  not  quite 
successful.  I  admiie  their  persistency,  and  they  often  succeed 
at  last. 

Precious  stones  would  make  a  beautiful  collection,  Maude 
Mackenzie,  but  I'm  afraid  you  would  have  to  be  very  wealthy 
to  be  able  to  collect  them.  I  think  sixpence  a  week  is  ample 
pocket-money  for  a  girl  of  your  age. 

Please  remember  that  Aunt  Matty  is  always  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  you,  and  to  print  the  letters,  if  sufficiently  interesting. 

AUNT   MATTY. 


New  Competition 

Aunt  Matty  wants  you  to  colour  a  text  for  her  this  month. 
Two  lovely  books  will  be  given  as  prizes.  You  may  use 
paints,  chalks,  or  coloured  ink.     The  te.\t  is — 

Thy  Kingdom  Come. 

Send  in  your  text  before  October  i  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London.  Texts  may  be  done  entirely  in 
black  and  white,  if  you  prefer  it. 


The  Wet  Day 

"  It's  too  bad,"  said  Bertie  Fraser,  rapping  disconsolately  on 
the  window-pane,  and  looking  at  the  sheets  of  rain  outside. 

"  It's  too  bad,"  said  Pamela. 

"  It's  too  bad,"  echoed  little  Henry. 

"  And  no  prospect  of  clearing,"  added  Pamela. 

"  In  August,  too,  when  you  have  a  right  to  expect  fine 
days,"  said  Bertie,  throwing  a  cushion  which  was  lying  on  the 
window-seat  at  Henry's  head. 

"■Don't:  Nasty  thing!"  said  Henry,  who  was  thoroughly 
tired  out  with  doing  nothing  for  some  hours. 

I  do  not  know  what  would  have  happened  to  the  cross  little 
trio  if  mother  had  not  happened  to  come  into  the  room  at  that 
moment.  Instantly  everything  became  brighter.  The  pout 
vanished  from  Pamela's  lips,  Bertie  made  room  for  mother  on 
the  window-seat,  and  Henry  forgot  to  throw  back  the  cushion. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  help  me  make  my  scrap-books  for 
the  hospital,"  said  mother,  laying  a  hand  on  Bertie's  shoulder. 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

(i)  Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  ALL  the 
Churches,  every  child  being  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  its  parents. 

(2)  Has   to-day    NEARLY   7,000    BOYS 

AND  GIRLS  under  its  care. 

(3)  Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES 

in    1902,    and    maintained    during    the 
year  9,785  Children. 

(4)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child, 

even  if  Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a 
Helpless  Infant. 

(5)  IS    FREELY    ADMITTING    67    new 

cases    every   week    from    all   over   the 
Kingdom. 

(6)  SEARCHES  FOR  AND  SEEKS  OUT 

Necessitous  Children  in  the  Slums  of  all 
our  Great  Towns. 

(7)  EARNEST  EFFORTS  are  unceasingly 

being  made  to  bring  all  the  Young  In- 
mates to  a  personal  knowledge  of  Christ. 

(8)  Secures  to  the  offspring   of   NONCON- 

FORMISTS Evangelical  Free  Church 
Teaching. 

(9)  TOTAL    ABSTINENCE    is   inculcated 

as  a  life-long  duty. 

(10)  NO  ELECTION;  NOWAITING  LIST; 
No  Money  Promise ;  No  Barriers  on 
account  of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality, 
or  Physical  Health.  Destitution  is  the 
only  and  essential  qualification. 

(i  I)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGRATION 
to  our  Colonies  is  in  active  operation, 
about  1,000  Boys  and  Girls  being  emi- 
grated annually. 

(12)  Has    already    RESCUED,    TRAINED, 

and  PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  49,219 
Orphan  Waifs. 

(13)  AT  LEAST  ;^200  PER  DAY  is  required 

for  Food  alone. 

Will  not  kind  hearts  everywhere  pity  and 
help  Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need 
from  Hunger  and  Destitution? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Ciiairtnan  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers— LONDON    AND    SOUTH-WESTERN    BANK, 
AND  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE  &  CO. 
Head  Offices— 

18  to  26,  STEPNRY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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BUNS  A 


You 

can  make 

15  large,  light, 

delicious  Buns 

for  a  total  cost  of 

3jd.  from  a  id.  packet  of 

Eiffel  Tower 
BUN  FLOUR 


WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A., 
OF   EDINBURGH. 


THIRD    EDITION.      Crown  8vo,  cloth,   6s. 

Culture    and 
Restraint. 

Rev.  JoHM  Watsux,  D.D.  {[iin  Maclaren)  writes;  "  From  the 
first  page  to  the  last  the  book  is  thoroughly  well-iiiformeil.  fair- 
minded  in  the  highest  degree,  acute  in  criticism,  and  written  with 
an  engaging  lucidity  of  style.  It  is  also  enriched  and  beautified 
by  many  apt  quotationi,  and  should  be  persuasive  with  all  schools 
through  its  pervading  human  sympathy." 

"  Mr.  Black  deals  in  very  thoughtful  and  cultured  style  with 
what  he  truly  regards  as  '  the  problem  of  all  religion  ' — the  con- 
flicting claims  of  self-re.alisation  and  self-abnegation  ;  and  he 
attempts  to  find  'a  reconciling  thought'  which  may  combine 
both  aspects  of  human  development.  The  main  idea  of  the  book 
is  worked  out  with  great  completeness  and  in  a  style  thoroughly 
polished  and  refined." — The  Guaydian. 

SEVENTH  EDITION.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Friendship. 


A  Volume  of  the  "  Friendship  "  Series. 

"  A  wise  and  charming  book.  It  is  full  of  good  things  winninglv 
expressed,  and  though  very  simply  written  is  the  result  of  real 
thought  and  experience.  Mr.  Black's  is  the  art  that  conceals  art. 
For  young  men  especially  this  volume  will  be  a  golden  possession  " 
—British   Weekly. 

"  The  advice  is  excellent,  and  if  it  were  read  and  followed  by 
the  young,  or  for  that  matter  the  middle-aged  also,  the  lives  would 
gain  largely  both  in  happiness  and  goodness."— T*^.?  Guardian. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


Ewbank  GFR' 

CARPET   SWEEPERS 

3  YEARS'  GUARANTEE 

With   attention    the    "GKK"    Armoured    Brush 

WILL     RIfN    SEVEN    YEARS     WITHOUT 

COSTING     A     PENNY     FOR     REPAIRS 


Insist  on  the 
Letters  G  F  R  on 
each  end  of  Brush. 

Price  .     .:i2/6  to  18/. 

Kor  list  and  address  of  nearest 
dealer  where  slightest  difficulty 
in  obtaining,  send  postcard  to— 


DEPT.  S18.   EWBANK   WORKS,    ACCRINGTON 


"  Oh,  bother  !  I  thought  you'd  have  a  much  better  plan  than 
that.  Pasting  in  pictures  isn't  boys'  work,"  said  Bertie  dis- 
dainfully and  ungraciously.  Then  he  added,  "  Besides,  there 
are  no  magazines  //c;y' "  ;  (or  ^^ /lere"  was  in  lodgings  at  the 
seaside,  and  everybody  knows  that  there  is  never  enough  to 
read  in  such  houses. 

"CoiTie  into  the  other  room,"  said  mother,  rising. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  dining-room.  Somebody  had  lit 
a  fire,  which  sparkled  cheerily.  On  the  table  lay  a  pile  of 
magazines  and  illustrated  papers.  Beside  them  were  two 
pairs  of  scissors,  and  a  little  way  off  stood  a  big  pot  of  paste. 
Then  there  were  two  lovely  scrap-books  with  bright  covers. 

"  I  thought  we  should  have  a  wet  day,  you  know,"  said 
mother  briskly  ;  "  so  I  have  brought  all  these." 

"  Mother,  may  I  have  one  of  the  scrap-books  when  they  are 
finished  ?"  asked  I'amcla,  who  loved  looking  at  pictures. 

"And  send  one  instead  of  two  to  the  hospital?"  said  mother, 
cheerfully  allowing  Henry  to  toss  a  magazine  up  to  the 
ceiling. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Pamela,  abashed,  as  she  thought  of  the  poor 
sick  children  who  lay  in  bed  all  day  and  had  nothing  to  amuse 
them  through  the  long  hours. 

"  Come,"  said  mother,  "  we  must  work  hard.  Already  it  is 
three  o'clock.  Tea  is  at  half-past  four.  By  that  time  we  must 
have  a  lot  done.  Bertie,  you  are  appointed  chief  cutter-out. 
I  will  help  you,  and  Pamela  may  stick  in  the  pictures." 

Bertie  sat  down  on  the  hearthrug,  the  listless  expression 
gone  as  he  quickly  cut  out  a  picture  of  Kitchener's  Horse  from 
the  Splicre. 

"  Mother,  we  ought  to  have  some  scraps,"  said  Pamela,  after 
a  little  while,  surveying  a  page  which  had  some  empty  corners 
in  it. 

"That  reminds  me.  I  have  none.  1  forgot  to  buy  them," 
said  mother,  in  a  disappointed  way. 

"  Mother,  couldn't  Henry — look,  he  has  nothing  to  do- 
could  he  not  run  to  the  little  shop  at  the  corner,  if  he  was 
wrapped  up  very  carefully  and  had  an  utnbrelia  ? "  said  Pamela, 
pasting  in  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  energy. 

"  1  know  they  keep  them  there,"  said  Henry  ;  "  I  seed  them 
the  other  day — bunches  of  roses  and  Japanese  girls  and 
things." 

"  I  think  yours  is  a  good  plan,  Pamela,"  said  mother. 
"  Here  is  fourpcnce,  Henry.     Ask  nurse  to  dress  you." 

In  a  few  minutes  Henry,  fresh  and  glowing,  was  back,  with 
a  paper  parcel  in  his  hand. 

"See,"   he   said "Yes,   mummy,    I   have   changed    my 

boots" I've  got  one  sheet  of  flowers,  one  sheet  of  farmyard 

views,  one  sheet  of  flags  of  different  nations,  and  one  sheet 
of  clowns  at  a  circus.  I  thought  that  would  make  the  little 
children  laugh,  mummy— the  poor  sick  little  children.  Do 
you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  it  will,"  said  mother,  kissing  his  rosy  cheek. 

■When  the  bell  rang  for  tea,  every  one  was  astonished. 

"The  tiiTie's  siinply  flown,"  said  Bertie,  rising.  "  I  vote  we 
do  some  more  after  tea." 

"  No  ;  look,  it  is  fair  now,"  said  mother.  "  We  shall  go 
for  a  long  walk  presently. 

"  I  have  enjoyed  the  wet  afternoon,  mother,"  said  Pamela, 
as  she  went  into  the  schoolroom  hanging  on  her  mother's  arm. 
"  I  think  the  sick  children  will  he  pleased,  don't  you  .'"' 

"  It  always  make  us  happy  to  work  for  others,  dear 
Pamela,"  said  mother. 

"  I  see  scones  for  tea,"  said  little  Henry.     "  Hurrah  !  " 


Let  us  burn  our  theories,  inventions,  preconceptions,  pre- 
judices, and  our  forecasts  about  God,  Providence,  Inspiration, 
Redemption,  and  human  destiny,  and  throw  ourselves  into  the 
great  arms,  asking  only  to  be  and  to  do  what  God  would  ha\e 
us  be  and  do.  Let  us  live  the  true,  sweet  child's  life,  and  not 
be  the  victim  of  our  own  prejudices,  nor  the  dupe  of  our  own 
cleverness.  May  our  prayer  be,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have 
me  to  do  ?  I  am  ready,  by  Thy  Spirit,  to  go,  and  stand,  and 
fight,  and  wait,  to  suffer,  to  enjoy,  to  be  rich,  to  be  poor,  to  be 
known,  to  be  unknown  ;  '  not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done.' " 
And  at  the  last  we  shall  say,  "  Thoi;  Iws^  (ioae  all  things  well." 
I  —  Th^  late  Dr.  Parker. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

Ci-ARK's  Svi'HON  Stoves.— Most  people  spc.ik  badly  of 
the  gas  or  oil  stove  for  heating  purposes.  They  are  under  tht- 
impression  that  unless  a  fire  is  roaring  and  crackling  away 
in  the  grate  that  the  room 
cannot  be  comfortably 
heated.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  certain  amoimt  of  fascina- 
tion in  an  open  fire,  and 
during  the  cold,  wet  winter 
evenings  it  is  pleasant  to  sit 
by  one.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  most  efTcctive, 
healthy,  or  economical  means 
of  heating  the  room.  As  a 
rule  the  ordinary  coal  fire 
must  be  kept  burning  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  even 
though  the  room  be  used 
only  a  few  hours.  A  good 
stove  will  heat  a  room  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  if  the 
room  is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  some  time,  the  fire  can  be 
easily  turned  off.  The  heat  from  a  stove  can  always  be 
regulated,  while  the  open  fire  varies  considerably.  Some 
people  condemn  both  gas  and  oil  stoves  under  the  plea  that 
they  frequently  give  ofl'  unpleasant  odour  and  smoke  ;  but  this 
should  not  be  so,  for  there  are  many  good  makes  of  stoves 
upon  the  market,  both  for  use  with  gas  and  oil,  which  neither 
smell  nor  smoke.  Clark's  Hygienic  "  Syphon "  Stoves,  for 
instance,  will  cause  neither  of  these  objections.  The  heat 
generated  by  them  is  absolutely  pure,  all  products  of  combustion 
being  rendered  innocuous  by  automatic  action  within  the  stove, 
pure  heated  air  only  being  emitted.  They  require  no  flue,  and 
can  be  connected  to  any  gas  supply,  no  disturbance  or  damage 
to  the  walls  of  the  room  being  necessary.  The  stove  is  thus 
quite  portable,  and  can  be  placed  in  any  room  or  position. 
They  consume  very  little  gas,  every  particle  of  heat  being 
retained.  They  produce  the  heat  of  a  coal  fire  at  a  cost  of 
about  one  penny  for  about  three  hours'  burning.  Clark's 
Patent  "Syphon"  Stoves,  whether  heated  by  gas  or  oil,  are 
perfectly  safe  for  use  in  the  bedroom  or  conservatory,  and 
special  patterns  can  be  had  for  that  purpose.  Another  objection 
which  is  raised  to  portable  stoves  is  that  they  are  unsightly. 
Clark's  "  Syphon  "  Stoves  are  anything  but  this.  They  can  be 
had  in  all  sizes  and  designs,  some  of  which  form  distinctly 
handsome  pieces  of  furniture.  Readers  of  The  Hritish 
Monthly  who  would  like  to  learn  more  of  these  stoves 
should  send  a  postcard  to  S.  Ci..\RK  &  Co.,  Compton  Works, 
HiGHtiURY,  London,  N.,  asking  for  a  copy  of  this  firm's 
illustrated  list,  when  the  same  will  be  sent  gratis. 

Some  Dei.ightfui,  Perfu.mes.— Philosophers,  who,  judged 
by  their  best  known  sayings,  must  be  a  somewhat  idle  class, 
never  tire  of  telling  us  that  success  does  not  satisfy.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  world  that  it  does  not.  The  successful  man 
of  business  settling  down  serenely  to  the  life  of  the  lotus-eater 
is  not  a  pleasing  picture.  Genius  has  its  duties,  and  the  spur 
of  ambition  is  ever  in  the  flanks  of  those  gifted  with  it.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  the  brand  of  Eau  de  Cologne  known 
as  "4711"  created  a  mild  sensation  in  fashionable  circles. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Miilhens,  so  far  from  resting  on  his 
laurels,  braced  himself  for  fresh  conquests,  and  each  season 
witnessed  a  new  triumph.  Rhine  Violets,  Rhine  Gold,  Mare- 
chal  Niel,  new  soaps  and  toilet  powders,  all  bearing  in  them- 
selves the  virtue  of  the  parent  stock,  followed  in  sober  succes- 
sion, and  the  fair  consumers  marvelled  at  the  persistence  of  the 
inventor.  Would  he  never  tiie  ?  Seemingly  not  yet,  for  this 
season  sees  the  arrival  of  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  all. 
The  perfume  of  1903  is  named  "  Violetta  (".raziella,"  beautifully 
done  up  in  boxes  of  one,  two,  or  three  bottles  at  7s.  6d.,  14s.  6d., 
and  2 IS.  respectively.  There  is  powder,  too,  at  3s.  6d.  and 
los.  ;  sachets  also  at  2s.  3d.  (midgets  at  6d.)  ;  and  a  dream  in 
soaps  at  3s.  6d.  a  tablet,  or  boxes  of  three  tablets  for  los.  A 
distinct  novelty  is  "Violetta  Graziella,"  whether  perfume, 
powder,  sachet,  or  soap.  It  is  not  expensive,  for  the  quality 
is  really  superb,  and  in  use  will  be  found  economical,  owing  to 
its  exceptional  strength  and  lasting  fragrance.  A  breath  of  the 
woodlands  in  the  electric-lit  palaces  of  the  cities— is  not  that 
something  to  be  grateful  for  'i  Truly  said  the  Roman  sage, 
"JExpel  nature  with  a  fork  if  you  like— she  wiJI  return." 


RHEUMATISM. 

The  "BUCKEYE" 

Oblong,  Folding, 

VAPOUR  BATH  CABINET 

NEVER   FAILS    TO   RELIEVE. 


The  Beit  Mad*. 
Striotly  High  Grade. 

Hat  no  Equal. 
Strong,  Convenient, 

and  Duralile. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


Reduoee  Surplus 

Fleth. 
Relieves  Female 

Complaints. 

Breaks  a  Cold. 

Prevents   Pneumonia 

and  all  Lung 

Troubles. 

Cures  Neuralgia, 

La  Grippe, 

Insomnia, 

All  Blood,  Skin, 

Nerve,  and 
Kidney  Diseases. 


Send   to-day  for  Full   Descriptive    Pamphlets   and 

Genuine  English  Testimonials. 

Forward  to  nearest  Railway  Station,  Carriage  Paid, 

on  receipt  of  P.  0.0.  for  £1    b    10. 

M.   J.   CHARLTON, 

The  General  Ag^ent, 
59,    FREDERICK    STREET,    SUNDERLAND. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  for  Readers  of  'THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY.' 
For    J3T     ITS.     6cl. 

ABKAXGEyiKXTS   tlAriS   BKtSX  MADB   TO   OfFEB  FOB 

soyiF.  Ting:  i.oxokb 


.^^ixy^B^ 


W.S.  BROWN  &  SONS, 

Jirtistie  7urnisders, 

65,    GEORGE    ST., 
EDINBURGH. 


THE   '  UNDISFARNE ' 
BEDROOM   SUITE, 

IN    SOLID   SATIN   WALNUT 
FRENCH   POLISHED, 

comprising— 
WABDROBE,  witli  bevelled  mirrtr 

door,  inside  polished. 
OBBSSIHa    CHEST,    with    three 

drawers    and    bevelled   square 

mirror. 

WA8HSTAND,  with  marble  top, 
tile  back,  towel  rails  at  ends, 
shelf  under. 

3  FINE  RUSH  SEAT  CHAIRS. 


£7    17    6    (Unparalleled  at  the  Prioa.)    £7    17    6 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  or  Steamer  Pier  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

ORDERS     MUST     NAME     THIS     PAPER. 
Photo  Post  FrAe. 


CAWJ* 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


CAWS  NrW'SAFETY"  FOUNTAIN  PEN  ku  la  Mty  reenlated  no» 
Is  <muc  inkti(thr.  cannot  leak,  jitut  m  ty  he  carried  in  any  poMtlon  in  the 
noclcet.  Easily  cltraneii.  easily  filk-d.  I-vvry  Vvi\  Guaranteed.  Prices.  1%%, 
XSJt,  tl/%,  M/-  each.     Cataloifur  of  jll  Sutioncn  or  Sole  Wholesale  Afieots. 

Eyrb  &  Spothswoodr.  Great  N««  Street,  li.c. 
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llsDoille  College,  Rarroaate. 


Terms : 
January,  May, 
and  September. 


lUuBtrated 

PFOspectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 

THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    »ROtJNDS    OF    30  ACRES. 

It    has   also   a    Gymnasium,    a    Saaatorium,    and  a   Chemical   Laboratory.       All    the 

rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary  Schools 
recognised  by  the  West   Riding  County  Council. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  x(q%. 

Well-equipped   Boarding-School    for 
Boys  of  all  Dencmlnatlons. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Ligtit.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,D.D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60- guineas  per  annum. 


Zttitn^cdl  Coffege,  ^^affe.  I 


GRESHAIVI'S  SCHOOL^HOLT,   NORFOLK. 

Headmaster:    G.  W.  S.  HOWSON,   M.A. 

(LATE   OF    UPPINGHAM    SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  tlie  sea  and  close  to  Sheriiiiiliaiii  and 

Cromer.     Splendid  climate.     Tlie  soil  is  gravel  on  chalV 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

(Bovcrnors : 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  NOW  OPEN. 

Highest  Inclusive  Fees,  JBS7  per  annum. 
SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.    ARMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES, 
YEARLY    LEAVING    EXHIBITIONS    OK 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 


For  further  particulars  address  the  Headmaster 


SCHOOL 


COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 
Alarge  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 
The  Couru  or  Study  prepare!  (or  Hatrlculatlon. 

CAMBRIDGK  HIGHER  &  LdCAL.   R.A.M.,  R.C.M..  &  Other 

Examinations,     special  atU)iCiij,t  t^iven  to  ytmtors. 

Students  have  the  advantage  of  a  happy,   refined  home-life. 

combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  a  Public  School. 

Fees  Reasonable. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  KETTLEWELL 


TROWBRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  Loiidon 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinatioiis. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.  Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application 
to  the  Hf-ad  Master. 


{Formerly  ludrpendcnt  Coua''-' 
H,admastcr-C.  D.  WHIITAKF.K.  M.A.,  I.I..M.,  H.SC. 


AS   A    HICH-CLASS  riHIJC   SCHOOL. 


Representatives  of  the  Congregational  arid  '  »1"'^' V'."?'"; ,5 

Synod  of  the  I'resbylerian  Aurch  of  England,  and  the  oenera 

Assembly  of  the  Calvinislic  Methodist  Cliurch  »/ "al".  '""■ 

stitute  a  large  portion  of  the  Governing  ""dy. 

INCLUSIVE  BoAKDKKS'   FEHS  from  33  C.N5.   A    JUAB. 

ProspfCtlts  o,i  application. 
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RUG  &  MAT  MAKING 

ENDLESS    WEAR. 
Bright  in  Finish!  th/ityJlnSOArtShadesfromtheprincifiddealcn. 

Of  Superior  Quality!  !•>«'' on  hcsmgiksimn'&  TAKcMsuBSTiwre.  \ 

*LAIAI  DIRECTIONS  FOR  KUG  &  MAT  MAKING  FREEi 


HARRAP    BROS.BECTIVE    MIUUS.  WAKEFIELD 
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WASHERS 
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The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  November  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Naosagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


T 


from  the  stores  of  his  unrivalled  knowledge  he  will  bring 
forth  much  that  is  interesting  and  little  known  about  the 
immortal  Dreamer  and  his  books.  The  letterpress  will 
be  splendidly  illustrated.  In  addition  to  the  Bunyan 
supplement  and  our  usual  features,  there  will  be  several 
very  attractive  contributions.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  a  finely  illustrated  article  dealing  with  Mr.  Morley's 
great  Life  of  Gladstone,  and  an  entertaining  sketch  of 
"  Ralph  Connor,"  who  has  spoken  to  thousands  with  such 
sweetness  and  power  as  novelist,  evangelist,  and  missionary. 

Dr.  Forrest  Browne,  who  presided  over  the  Church 
Congress  this  year,  was  Bishop-Suffragan  of  Stepney  from 
1895  until  1897,  when,  on  the  separation  of  the  diocese 
of  Bristol  from  Gloucester,  he  was  translated  to  the 
new  See.  He  was  born  at  York  in  1833.  The  Bishop 
of  Bristol  is  a  genial  prelate,  and  can  tell  a  good  story 
and  enjoy  a  good  joke.  In  the  Church  Monthly 
Mr.  Frederick  Sherlock  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
HE  Christmas  double  number  of  The  British  how,  years  .ngo,  he  invited  Dr.  Browne  to  write  a  paper 
Mo.vTHLY  will  appear  on  November  20,  and  will,  we      on    King   .Alfred.      He    ventured   to   suggest  that  simple 


have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  be  one  of 
the  finest  yet  pro- 
duced, both  as  regards 
literary  matter  and 
illustrations.  We  have 
decided  to  issue  a 
supplement  with  the 
number,  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  John 
Bunyan.  This  feature 
will  be  produced  in  a 
manner  which,  we 
venture  to  say,  will 
satisfy  the  most  fas- 
tidious of  our  many 
readers.  No  effort  is 
being  spared  to  have 
the  work  well  done, 
as  we  wish  our  readers 
to  become  possessed 
of  a  real  work  of  art 
to  which  they  will 
attach  a  permanent 
value.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view  we  have 
entrusted  Dr.  John 
Brown,  late  of  Bed- 
ford, with  the  writing 
of  the  letterpress. 
Dr.  Brown,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  the 
greatest  living  author- 
ity  on    Bunyan,    and 


r/ioti)  6y  Russell  b-  Sons 

THE    LORD    BISHOP    OF    BRISTOL 

Who  presided  over  the  Church  Congress 


language  should  be 
employed,  "  as  so 
many  of  the  Bishops 
use  words  of  many 
syllables."  The  MS. 
arrived  with  a  cour- 
teous note,  in  which 
Dr.  Browne  expressed 
the  hope  that  it  would 
be  suitable.  It  was 
written  in  words  of 
one  syllable  !  The 
Bishop  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  antiquarian 
research,  and  the 
island  of  lona  is  one 
of  his  favourite  holi- 
day haunts.  His  col- 
lection of  rubbings  of 
monumental  brasses  is 
extremely  curious. 

The  Rev.  J.  R. 
Fleming,  B.D.,  the 
new  minister  of 
Arthur's  Hill  Presby- 
terian Church,  New- 
castle, has  earned 
a  wide  reputation 
as  a  Christian 
Endeavourer.  Tho- 
roughly convinced  of 
the  need  for  the 
movement  and  of  the 
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soundness  of  its 
principles,  he 
has  thrown  his 
whole  heart  and 
soul  into  the 
work ;  and  un- 
questionably 
the  Christian 
Endeavour  or- 
ganisation pos- 
sesses in  Mr. 
Fleming  a 
strenuous  advo- 
cate, a  wise 
counsellor,  and 
a  worker  who 
is  never  weary 
of  serving  the 
cause.  The 
pioneer  and 
leader  of  the 
movement  in 
Scotland,  he  last 
year  discharged  the  duties  of  President  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  How  indefatigable  his  labours  were  in 
that  capacity  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  he 
travelled  over  sixteen  thousand  miles  and  addressed 
nearly  two  hundred  meetings.  The  Christian  Endeavour 
Reading  Circles  is  a  work  to  which  Mr.  Fleming  is 
specially  devoted,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is  conduct- 
ing no  less  than  three  circles  through  a  weekly  column 
in  the   Christian  Endeavour  Times. 

But  with  all  his  devotion  to  Christian  Endeavour, 
Mr.  Fleming  never  forgets  that  his  pastoral  duties  are 
his  chief  concern.  He  has  been  equally  successful  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  After  a  brilhant  University  career 
he  was  settled  at  Bellshill,  Glasgow,  in  1884,  which  has 
been  his  sphere  until  now.  At  Bellshill  he  has  built  up 
a  strong  and  flourishing  congregation,  the  members  of 
which  have  parted  very  reluctantly  with  their  able,  ener- 
getic, and  highly  esteemed  minister.  Three  months 
ago  Mr.  Fleming  received  two  pressing  invitations  in  one 
week  to  other  spheres  of  labour — Dalmeny  Street  United 
Free  Church,  Leith,  and  Arthur's  Hill  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newcastle.  He  chose  the  latter  as  presenting 
the  most  promising  sphere,  and  perhaps,  we  might  add, 
the  most  difficult,  as  Mr.  Fleming  and  his  people  are 
confronted  with  the  task  of  erecting  a  new  church. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Ross,  minister  of  Cruden,  Aber- 
deenshire, has  just  completed  sixty  years'  service  in  the 
ministry,  an  event  which  has  been  fittingly  celebrated  by 
his  congregation.  In  a  handsomely  illuminated  address 
with  which  he  was  presented,  Mr.  Ross  was  described  as 
the  "  father  "  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  but 
this  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  the  honour  really  belongs 
to  a  minister  who,  although  not  holding  a  charge,  is 
still  acting  as  a  military  chaplain  in  England.  Mr.  Ross 
may,  however,  almost  claim  to  be  a  pre-Disruption 
minister.     That  historic   event   took  place  in   May,   1843, 


and  in  September  following  he  became  minister  of  the 
quiet  country  parish  of  Cruden,  which  has  been  his  home 
throughout  his  long  life.  Though  he  has  travelled  the 
vale  of  years  in  comparative  tranquillity,  Mr.  Ross  has 
many  pleasant  memories  of  persons  and  times  now  to  a 
large  extent  forgotten.  Born  in  18 19,  he  attended  Aber- 
deen Grammar  School  under  the  eminent  Latinist  Dr. 
Melvin,  and  afterwards  Aberdeen  University,  where  he 
graduated  in  1836.  Being  in  indifferent  health,  Mr.  Ross 
about  this  time  spent  a  year  in  Australia,  landing  at 
Adelaide,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy.  There  he  met 
many  of  the  leading  men,  including  Mr.  David  McLaren, 
manager  of  the  South  Australia  Company,  father  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McLaren  of  Manchester.  Mr.  McLaren  was 
in  the  habit  of  conducting  the  services  in  the  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Adelaide,  and  Mr.  Ross  on  several  occasions 
listened  to  his  ministrations  and  derived  much  profit  from 
them.  On  returning  home,  Mr.  Ross  studied  for  the 
ministry  at  Edinburgh  under  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  was  a 
worshipper  in  St.  George's  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Candlish 
was  then  minister.  In  1842  he  was  licensed  by  the  Ellon 
Presbytery,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  parish 
minister  of  Cruden.  Mr.  Ross  has  always  kept  close 
to  Gospel  preaching,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  his  old  age 
that  he  has  never  forsaken  the  Evangelical  truths  he 
learned   in  his  youth. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  T.  Hallowes,  of  Cambridge,  who 
concluded  a'  visit  to  India  last  April,  commences  a  return 
voyage  to  the  East  on  October  14.  He  is  going  back 
to  India  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  Union 
Church  at  Mussoorie,  a  health  resort  in  the  Himalayan 
Mountains.  Mr.  Hallowes,  who  is  a  Congregationalist, 
took  up  his  residence  at  Cambridge  about  two  years  ago, 
and  though  since  that  time  he  has  not  held  a  ministerial 
post  in  the  locality,  he  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
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the      Noncon- 
formists of  the 
town      and 
neighbour- 
hood.      Mr. 
Haliowes     has 
\v  on     much 
popularity     as 
a  missionary 
preacher     in 
many  parts   of 
England,    and 
his    call    to 
India   may  be 
taken    as    fur- 
ther   proof    of 
the     apprecia- 
tion    of    his 
work.       His 
decision  to  ac- 
cept    minis- 
terial  work   at 
Mussoorie  was 
given    in    response    to    a    unanimous    invitation    by   the 
members  of  the   Union  Church,  to  whom    Mr.  Haliowes 
preached  on  two  Sundays  during  his  tour.     The  invitation, 
however,  did  not  completely  determine  his  removal  from 
England,  as  both  he  and  his  wife    had   previously  made 
up   their  minds   to   settle  in   some   part   of  India.     The 
Union    Church     represents    three    denominations — Con- 
gregationalists,     Baptists,    and     Presbyterians  —  and    is 
attended  by  a   large  number  of  missionaries,  as  well  as 
by  about  120  young  English  people  who  are  under  tuition 
at  the  schools  and  colleges  with  which  Mussoorie  abounds. 
It  was  largely  the  prospect  of  having  to  minister,  not  only 
to  the  Church,  but  to  so  large  a  number  of  missionaries 
and  young  people,  that  influenced  Mr.  Haliowes  to  accept 
the  pastorate.     He  intends  to  go  down  to  the  plains  for 
several   weeks    each   year   in    order    to  give   lectures   on 
Christian  subjects  to  educated  Hindoos.     Mr.  Hallowes's 
departure  from  Cambridge,  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  September,   occasioned   great    regret  among  the  Non- 
conformists   of    Cambridge.      He    commences    his    new 
ministerial  duties  on  November  8. 

The  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Horne  has  been  constantly 
in  demand  as  a  speaker  during  October.  Early  in  the 
month  he  visited  Bristol,  and  was  enthusiastically  received 
at  a  public  meeting  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  The  great  work  he  has  undertaken 
at  Whitefield's  is  arousing  sympathy  and  admiration  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  heavy  debt  upon 
the  building,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  sympathy 
should  take  a  practical  form.  Mr.  Horne  has  been  visiting 
the  poorest  streets  and  slums  of  Central  London  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  has  even  gone  with  the  police  to 
inspect  some  of  those  overcrowded  tenements  and  cellar 
homes  of  which  Mr.  Ensor  Walters  gave  so  terrible  a 
description  on  the  opening  night  at  Whitefield's.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  Claremont  Mission  in  Pentonville 
is  making  quiet  but  steady  progress  under  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Newland.     The  friends  of  the  mission  rallied  round  it  on 


Tuesday,  October  6,  and  here  again  the  buoyant  hopeful- 
ness of  Mr.  Home  was  an  inspiration  to  his  hearers. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  stainedglass  window  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Parker  has  been  erected  in  the  City  Temple.  It 
represents  St.  Paul's  farewell  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus. 
At  the  foot  there  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Dr.  Parker. 
The  interest  felt  in  this  window  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  every  Thursday  since  Mr.  Campbell  resumed  his 
ministry  crowds  of  people  have  gatliered  at  the  end  of 
the  service  in  order  to  examine  it.  Hardly  less  admiration 
has  been  expressed  for  the  white  marble_  tablet  which  has 
lieen  placed  near  the  door  of  the  deacons'  vestry,  and 
which  is  adorned  with  a  long  and  touchingly  worded 
inscription.  At  the  end  some  of  Dr.  Parker's  words  are 
quoted:  "To  live  in  Christ  and  for  Christ  is  to  defy 
all  time   and  change,  and  even  death  itself." 


PARKER  ME.MORIAL  WINDOW  AT   THE  CITY  TEMPLE 
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ALEXANDRE  RODOLPHE  VINET 


We  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  an  exceptionally 
striking  likeness  of  Alexandre  Rodolphe  Vinet,  the  famous 
Swiss  divine  and  critic,  who  by  his  eloquent  enunciation 
of  evangelical  Christianity,  his  rare  insight  into  the  deeper 
problems  of  theology,  and  his  unflinching  opposition  to 
State  interference  in  every  form,  exercised  an  influence 
which  penetrated  far  beyond  the  valleys  of  his  native 
land.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  did  Vinet's  life  and  work 
make  itself  more  strongly  felt  than  in  this  country.  Thomas 
Erskine,  of  Linlathen,  that  acute,  original  Scottish 
theologian,  was  strongly  attracted  by  Vinet's  teaching. 
When  on  one  of  his  numerous  Continental  tours  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  famous  Swiss  preacher,  and  a 
friendship  stimulating  to  both  was  begun,  which  only 
ceased  with  the  latter's  death  in  1847.  Vinet  was  exactly 
fifty  when  he  died,  but  during  his  comparatively  brief 
life  he  managed  to  stamp  the  religious  life  of  Switzerland 
with  his  strong  and  exhilarating  personality,  and  his 
teaching  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  still  a  potent  force.  A 
member  of  the  Free  Church  of  Vaud,  Vinet  was  one 
of  the  most  zealous  of  Swiss  preachers.  His  influence 
was  thrown  entirely  on  the  side  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
his  books,  most  of  which  have  been  translated  in  English, 
are  a  powerful  and  eloquent  plea  for  spiritual  religion. 

To  be  an  active  temperance  worker  at  ninety  with 
seventy-five  years'  service  is  a  record  which  is  surely 
unique.  This  is  claimed  for  Mr.  William  Brown,  farmer. 
Petty,  Inverness,  whose  portrait,  taken  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  we  have  pleasure  in  reproducing.  Mr.  Brown, 
although  he  has  lived  more  than  half  a  century  in  Scotland 
and  nearly  half  that  time  in  the  Highlands,  is  a  typical 
Englishman.  He  was  born  at  Biddlestone,  Alwinton, 
about    twenty    miles    from    Alnwick,    on    September    13, 


] 8, 2— two  years  before  Waterloo.  Coming  of  a  farming 
stock,  Mr.  Brown  possesses  a  splendid  physique.  A 
strenuous  worker  all  his  days,  he  still  takes,  at  ninety, 
an  active  interest  in  his  farm.  He  attributes  his  excellent 
health  to  his  open-air  life,  his  abstenn'ous  habits— he  is 
a  non-smoker  too— his  early  rising,  and  his  regulation 
breakfast  of  porridge  and  milk !  Mr.  Brown  was  "  an 
abstainer  before  the  days  of  pledges,"  as  he  puts  it.  When 
a  lad  of  fifteen  an  incident  he  witnessed  led  him  to  become 
a  total  abstainer.  He  often  tells  the  story  how,  at  the  close 
of  a  Thanksgiving  Service  held  in  a  church  near  Otter- 
burn,  "four  or  five  men,  who  were  thanking  the  Lord, 
adjourned  to  the  public-house,  and  drank  and  quarrelled 
and  fought  until  they  were  bleeding."  This  disgusting 
episode  so  impressed  the  lad  that  there  and  then  he 
resolved  on  having  nothing  to  do  with  strong  drink.  And 
that  boyish  resolution,  made  seventy-five  years  ago,  he 
has  nobly  kept. 

The  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  from 
which  she  is  now  gradually  recovering,  reminds  us  that 
for  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  wife  of  the  greatest 
preacher  of  our  age  has  been  an  invalid.  She  has  done 
more  Christian  work  from  her  sick-room  than  many  who 
have  enjoyed  perfect  health.  The  important  scheme  of 
the  Book  Fund,  which  has  benefited  so  many  poor 
ministers,  owes  its  origin  to  her.  It  was  founded  far 
back  in  the  seventies.  Mrs.  Spurgeon  has  herself  told 
how  she  met  her  future  husband  for  the  first  time  when 
he  occupied  the  pulpit  of  New  Park  Street  Chapel,  on 
December  18,  1853.  She  was  then  staying  with  "  Father  " 
Olney  and  his  wife,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  attend 
the  church  in  the  time  of  Pastor  James  Smith.     Although 
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there  had  been  niuch  excitement  about  "  the  lad  from 
Waterbeach "  who  was  coming  to  preach  in  an  ahnost 
empty  chapL-l,  the  attendance  in  the  morning  was  rather 
poor,  and  the  Olney  family  returned  much  disappointed. 
"  What  can  be  done  ? "  said  Deacon  Olney.  "  We  must 
get  him  a  better  congregation  to-night,  or  we  shall  lose 
him."  All  that  Sabbath  friends  and  acquaintances  were 
being  routed  out,  and  the  good  deacon  and  his  wife 
requested  their  visitor.  Miss  Susie  Thompson,  to  come 
and  sit  in  their  pew.  Looking  back  to  that  distant 
Sunday,  Mrs.  Spurgeon  admits  that  she  was  not  fascinated 
by  the  orator's  eloquence,  while  his  countrified  manner 
and  speech  excited  more  regret  than  reverence. 

Long  journeys  have  to  be  taken  in  India  by  missionaries 
to  reach  the  outlying  vil- 
lages where  congregations 
have  been  gathered  into  the 
Christian  fold.  In  our  pic- 
ture, taken  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Hatch,  we  have  a  scene  on 
the  road  in  the  Co'imbatore 
district,  where  the  London 
Missionary  Society  baptised 
392  converts  last  year.  The 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  dis- 
trict are  branching  out  in  all 
directions.  There  are  about 
twenty  European  priests  to 
three  of  the  L.M.S.  In  addi- 
tion to  three  male  missionaries 
the  L.M.S.  has  one  lady  mis- 
sionary worker,  Miss  A.  A. 
Grierson,  who  visits,  with  her 
zenana  worker,  hundreds  of 
homes  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, besides  occasionally 
taking  long  tours  of  a  hundred 
miles  in  the  district. 


Dr.  Ca.mpbeli.  Morkan  was  in  London  on  October  15 
for  the  opening  of  the  great  Weslcyan  Hall  at 
Deptford.  The  Rev.  J.  Gregory  Mantle,  the  superin- 
tendent of  this  work,  is  known  to  Dr.  Morgan  as 
"the  man  with  the  pencil."  Long  years  ago,  when 
Dr.  Campbell  Morgan,  as  a  young  student,  desired  to 
enter  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  Mr.  Mantle  was  one  of 
the  ministers  deputed  to  hear  his  trial  sermon.  On 
entering  the  vestry,  Dr.  Morgan  found  a  formidable-looking 
minister,  who  was  sharpening  a  long  pencil.  "  There,"  he 
said  grimly,  "  now  I  am  ready  for  you."  The  young 
preacher  was  not  a  little  terrified  by  the  ordeal  of  speaking 
before  some  seventy  people  in  a  large  chapel,  while  his 
judges  were  following  every  sentence  attentively.  He 
did  not  become  a  Methodist  minister,  but  between  himself 


A  SCENK   IN   THE  COIMBATORE  DISTRICT,   INDIA 


A  POWERFUL  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  suffering 
Christians  of  Macedonia  has  united  all  the  Churches 
during  recent  weeks.  From  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  has  denounced  the 
Sultan,  while  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Worcester,  and 
Hereford  have  been  in  the  front  of  the  fight.  Amongst 
the  Nonconformists  i)o\verful  speeches  have  been  delivered 
by  Dr.  Clifford,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Meyer,  and  Mr.  Kelly. 
On  the  first  Sunday  of  October  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  immediate  application  of  reform  was  carried  in  count- 
less Free  Churches.  The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Perkins,  who 
on  that  Sunday  opened  his  ministry  at  New  Court,  read 
the  resolution  to  a  crowded  congregation,  and  mentioned 
[that  he  did  so  with  the  full  supjwrt  of  his  deacons.  By 
an  upstanding  vote  the  great  gathering  expressed  its 
sympathy.  In  all  the  Macedonian  meetings  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Balfour's  "irreducible  minimum"  of 
reforms  did  not  go  far  enough  to  be  effective,  and 
that  Macedonia  ought  to  have  a  Christian  government, 
responsible,  not  to  the  Sultan,  but  to  the  Powers,  and 
removable  only  by  their  will. 


and   Mr.    Gregory   Mantle    a   warm    friendship  grew   up, 
and  kindly  reminiscences  were  exchanged  on  the  Victoria 

Hall  platform  at  Deptford. 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 
The  First   Prize   of  One   Guinea  is  this  month 
awarded  to — 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hatch, 

Coimbatore,  India, 
for  "  Scene  in  Coimbatore  District." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Haifa  Guinea  is  awarded  to — 
Rev.  Donald  Campbell, 

Petty,  Gollanfield,  N.B., 
for  portrait  of  Mr.  William  Brown. 

With  reference  to  the  bust  of  Alexandre  Vinet,  the 
famous  Swiss  preacher,  reproduced  on  another  page,  we  may 
mention  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  be  interested 
that  it  formed  one  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1902.  The  bust  was  executed  by  Madame  Byse,  Valentin 
23,  I^iusanne,  who  will  supply  copies  in  ivoried  plaster  for 
two  guineas,  carriage  paid  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

Nov.   I. — David  and  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.   1-12) 

Absalom   was  bright,   clever,    and    winsome,   and   yet   the 

blackest  of  rebels,  for  he  thirsted  for  his  old  father's  blood. 

This  came  of  murdering  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  David  knew  it. 

His  son's  rebellion    was   a  bitter   sheaf  from   that  harvest  of 

wickedness  which  the  king  himself  had  sown.     He  winked  at 

his  children's  sins,  and  allowed  them  to  be  their  own  masters, 

and  Nemesis  overtook  him.     A  fatal  easiness  of  temper  has 

destroyed   thousands   of  homes.     Absalom  raised  the  flag  of 

revolt  against  his  own  father.     Civil  war  is  an  awful  calamity, 

but  it  becomes  terrible  when  the  rebels  are  led  by  the  king's 

own  son  !     How  many  times  has  Christ,  our  noble  David,  been 

wounded  in  the  house  of  His  friends  ? 

Nov.  8. — David's  Grief  over  Absalom  (1  Sam.  x\iii.  24-33) 
"  Sinners  do  not  live  out  half  their  days."  Character  draws 
destiny  after  it  as  by  an  almighty  magnetism.  Absalom  was 
caught  by  his  flowing  hair  in  the  woods  of  Ephraim,  and  Joab 
and  his  men  soon  buried  three  darts  in  his  heart.  They  killed 
him  three  times  over,  and  cast  him  into  a  pit  in  the  wood,  and 
buried  him  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.  What  a  tragic  end  for  a 
prince  of  the  blood  royal  ! 

David  rejoiced  that  the  rebel  was  dead.'  No,  his  grief 
almost  broke  his  heart.  He  who  lamented  over  Saul  could  not 
be  silent  when  his  own  boy  was  dead.  If  he  had  lived  a  nobler 
life,  Absalom  might  have  died  a  nobler  death. 

Nov.  15.  Davids  Trust  in  God  (Psalm  xxiii.) 
This  sweet  lyric  has  been  styled  "  the  nightingale  of  the 
Psalms,"  and  "  the  Emerald  Isle  of  the  Bible."  "  The  Lord  is 
my  Shepherd."  He  who  shepherds  the  shining  stars  shepherd- 
ing me,  the  tiny  unit !  He  is  our  Shepherd,  not  in  the  cold 
Western  sense,  but  in  the  loving  and  tender  Eastern  sense. 
"  I  shall  not  want."  How  can  a  man  want  anything  when  he 
has  the  All-rich  as  his  reservoir?  "  I  perish  with  hunger" — that 
is  the  sinner's  cry.  "  I  shall  not  want " — that  is  the  saint's  cry. 
"  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures."  Human 
theologies  are  often  dry  and  rancid  as  the  African  veldt,  but 
the  Bible  is  a  green  pasture,  ever  fresh,  ever  dewy,  ever 
nutritious.  "  He  restoreth  my  soul."  He  brings  a  man  back 
to  himself  by  first  bringing  him  back  to  God.  "  He  leadeth 
me  in  straight  paths."  God-led,  who  can  fail  ?  God-supported, 
who  can  fall?  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  gorge  of 
gloom,  I  will  fear  no  evil."  The  valley  of  doubt,  and  sorrow, 
and  sickness,  and  death.  And  why  was  the  Psalmist  so  grandly 
fearless  ?  "  Thou  art  with  me,"  to  lead  me  through  the  valley 
as  well  as  into  it.  The  saint  is  not  lost  in  the  labyrinth— he 
walks  right  through  to  the  other  side. 

Nov.  22.— The  Curse  0/  Strong  Drink 
(Prov.  XX.  I  ;  .xxiii.  29-35) 
"  Wine  is  a  mocker"— it  sneers  at  holiness,  laughs  at  heaven, 
and  spits  its  blasphemy  into  the  pure  face  of  God.  "  Strong 
drink  is  raging"— it  makes  the  peaceful  brawling,  and  fierce, 
and  quarrelsome.  "Whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not 
wise  "—in  other  words,  he  is  a  fool.  Wine-bibbers  and  gluttons 
belong  to  the  same  class,  and  they  are  doomed  to  poverty  and 
misery,  both  in  time  and  eternity.  What  is  our  safe  course  ? 
"  Look  not  upon  the  wine  "  (31).  And  if  it  be  wrong  to  look  at 
it,  it  is  trebly  wrong  to  drink  it.  We  have  a  standing  army 
of  500,000  drunkards  in  this  Chistian  land.  Is  it  not  time 
to  awake?     Drink  is  eating  up  the  vitals  of  our  nation. 

Nov.  2().— David's  Charge  to  Solo?non  (i  Chron.  xxviii.  i-io) 
Solomon  received  his  private  charge  in  chap,  xxii.,  and  now 
his  public  charge  is  given  (9).  David  could  not  build  the 
temple  himself,  but  he  was  man  enough  to  direct  Solomon  in 
his  work.  He  summoned  a  great  national  convention,  and 
filled  them  all  with  his  own  enthusiasm.  The  house  was  to  be 
built  not  for  the  glory  of  any  builder  or  monarch,  but  for  the 
glory  of  Jehovah.  The  service  of  God  must  have  two  character- 
istics :  (i)  a  perfect  and  undivided  heart,  and  (2)  a  willing  mind. 
God  must  have  the  whole  man,  and  not  a  mere  fragment  of  him. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
Nov.   I. — Lessons  from  David  {VsaXva  Ixxxix.  19-29) 

The  shepherd-boy  became  a  king;  but  he  did  not  forget 
God.  The  king  became  an  adulterer  and  murderer  ;  but  he  did 
not  forget  God.  His  gratitude  in  the  brightness  of  his  day  is  as 
profound  as  his  penitence  in  the  uttermost  darkness.  He  sang 
divinely  ;  he  wept  divinely.  He  erred,  he  failed  ;  but  his  cry 
"  Thou  art  my  father,  my  God,  and  the  rock  of  my  salvation," 
saved  him,  at  his  worst  and  at  his  best. 

"  God,  who  anointed  him  from  childhood,"  remarks  Edward 
Irving,  "had  given  him  store  of  the  best  natural  and  inspired 
gifts,  which  preser\ed  him  from  sinking  under  the  long  delay  of 
his  promised  crown,  and  kept  him  from  contracting  any  of  the 
craft  or  cruelty  of  a  hunted,  persecuted  man.  And  adversity 
did  but  bring  out  the  splendour  of  his  character,  which  might 
have  slumbered  like  the  fire  in  the  flint,  or  the  precious  metal 
in  the  dull  and  earthy  ore." 

Nov.  8. — Lessons  from  Elijah  (i  Kings  xix.  i-i8) 
The  reaction  after  triumph — how  universally  true  !  And  the 
more  glowing  the  moment  of  triumph,  the  more  cloudy  and  dull 
the  moment  that  follows.  A  tree  is  never  more  liable  to  be  torn 
up  from  the  roots  than  when  its  branches  are  full-leaved.  And 
is  not  this  in  part  the  reason  of  the  despondency  :  that  every 
triumph  helps  to  reveal  how  much  yet,  and  how  much  more, 
remains  to  be  done  ? 

What  the  still,  small  voice  said,  we  are  not  told.  But  it 
evidently  brought  the  fiery  reformer  nearer  the  mind  of  Christ. 

The  voice 
Was  still  the  voice  of  God,  but  low  and  changed, 
And  tuned  to  touch  a  chord  untouched  before 
By  God  or  man,  in  this  sad  soul  of  mine. 
In  that  still  voice  of  God  a  Man  drew  near, 
And  sweetly  spake  to  me,  a  Brother  born 
For  consolation  and  for  peace. 

Nov.  i^.—  The  Doom  of  the  Drink  Traffic  (Dan.  v.  1-6  ;  24-30) 
(Temperance) 

Everywhere  the  effect  of  intemperance  is  the  same  :  it  leads 
to  arrogance,  to  blasphemy  veiled  or  open.  To  those  who  are 
engrossed  in  the  drink  traffic,  a  nation  exists  to  secure  their 
prosperity.  Social  movements  and  national  policies  are  viewed 
and  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  trade.  It  leads  to 
Belshazzar's  blasphemous  arrogance,  and  his  doom. 

"  Found  wanting  "  :  it  diminishes  the  joys  of  childhood  and 
desolates  the  home  ;  it  impairs  the  intellect  and  infects  the 
conscience  ;  it  violates  the  hearth  and  robs  the  Church  ;  it 
enfeebles  the  body  and  destroys  the  soul.  Who  will  help  to 
bring  about  its  doom,  for  Christ's  love  ? 

Nov.  22. — The  Secret  of  National  Prosperity  (Deut.  x.  12-22) 
God  claims  to  be  the  Supreme  Law-giver.  Only  as  laws  are 
inspired  and  revised  by  Him  do  they  make  a  nation  strong^. 
"It  is  a  higher  wisdom,"  remarks  Professor  Robertson  Smith, 
"  than  that  of  patriotism  which  insists  that  Divine  tmth  and  civil 
righteousness  are  more  than  all  the  counsels  of  statecraft." 

"  He  is  thy  praise."  The  nearer  to  being  a  hymn  of  praise 
to  God  a  nation's  life  grows,  the  more  abiding  it  will  be,  and  the 
deeper  its  influence.  When  a  people  bravely  and  patiently 
strives  to  make  God  its  end,  it  can  no  more  be  thwarted  than 
the  mist  of  the  valleys  can  arrest  the  course  of  the  morning  star. 

Nov.  29 — Evening  with  Indian  Missions  (Isa.  ii.  7-22) 
Chunder  Sen,  the  great  Brahmo  Somaj  leader,  bore  this 
testimony  years  ago  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  India: 
"We  breathe,  think,  feel,  move  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  .  .  . 
Our  hearts  have  been  touched,  conquered,  subjugated  by  a 
superior  power,  and  that  power  is  Christ.  Christ  rules  British 
India,  and  not  the  British  Government.  .  .  .  None  but  Jesus 
ever  deserved  this  bright,  this  precious  diadem— India— and 
Christ  shall  have  it." 

Have  we,  as  British  people,  come  even  near  to  realising 
that  if  India  is  our  possession,  we  hold  it  in  tenancy  under 
the  Saviour  ? 
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My  Infirmity  * 

BY    THE    LATE    DR.   PARKER 


This  is  my  infirmity. 

THIS  is  my  wound,  my  sore  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
heart,  my  desjxiir,  my  limitation  ;  this  is  the  point 
at  which  I  stop  like  a  stunned  man.  There  is  no  way  out 
of  this  despair  but  the  remembrance  or  celebration  of  the 
years  that  are  at  God's  right  hand.  So  the  psalmist  makes 
a  festival  of  God's  eternity ;  he  spreads  a  supper,  and  calls 
his  soul  to  the  feast ;  he  would  even  enlarge  the  number  of 
guests,  and  call  in  all  the  ages  to  drink  the  wine  of  this 
reviving  remembrance.  The  psalmist  could  not  get  away 
from  the  past.  The  present  was  too  small  an  island  to  live 
in.  He  must  deal  largely  in  imports  ;  time  has  no  exports — 
a  poor  little  place  where  the  climate  is  too  cold  to  grow 
anything  really  sweet  and  sufficiently  nutritious.  The 
psalmist  therefore  annexes  the  little  island  of  time  to  the 
infinite  continent  of  eternity,  and  says,  in  effect,  "  Now  I 
shall  have  an  abundance ;  the  island  is  part  of  a  greater 
space,  and  that  years  that  I  tick  off  so  swiftly  and  so  im- 
poverishingly  will  be  part  of  the  years  that  are  at  God's 
right  hand.  I  will  celebrate,  I  will  be  festive  in  the  name 
of  God,  I  will  be  drunk  with  the  pure  wine  of  heaven." 
This  was  not  a  wrong  ^vay  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty ; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  way  at  our  disposal  :  there  is  no  other 
way  equally  sufficient  and  grand.  We  have  to  call  in  the 
doctor  of  eternity  to  heal  the  miseries  of  time.  We  have 
to  be  cured  by  enlargement.  The  little  thing  is  good 
enough  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  goes  no  distance  worth 
naming  ;  therefore  let  us  get  away  from  detail  and  fraction 
and  phase  into  the  infinite,  the  sublime,  the  divine.  That 
you  must  do  whether  you  believe  in  the  Bible  or  not,  and 
that  you  must  do  whether  you  live  in  Japan  or  among  the 
Red  Indians,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  sea  where  the  name 
of  the  Maker  of  the  heavens  is  never  heard.  There  are 
many  things  before  the  Bible  and  before  formal  Christianity: 
this  is  one  of  them,  that  the  little  must  be  healed  by  the 
large,  that  time  must  be  healed  by  eternity,  that  the  present 
must  be  interpreted  and  sealed  by  the  future.  It  is  worth 
going  to  church  to  hear  that ;  it  brings  the  remedy  so 
closely  to  us,  it  creates  for  the  wounded  soul  so  large  an 
opportunity. 

Suppose  we  accommodate  the  text  and  read  it  in  the 
ordinary  English  way.  "This  is  my  infirmity" — this  is  my 
weakness,  this  is  my  specialty  of  sin,  this  is  my  own  peculiar 
wound.  That  would  bring  the  text  closely  to  us,  and  would 
cause  it  to  pass  right  through  us,  and  would  give  us  the 
sobriety  which  is  the  basis  of  prayer.  Suppose  we  try  it  in 
this  way  and  get  edification  at  an  unsuspected  place.  It 
may  be  worth  doing — worth  doing  to  remember  "  my  " 
infirmity,  and  not  another  man's.  We  have  done  so  much 
in  the  other  kind  of  remembrance  that  we  would  feel  lonely 
without  it.  Conscious  as  we  are  of  each  other's  infirmities, 
as  the  learned  judge  remarked  on  a  memorable  occasion,  it 
may  be  profitable  to  become  conscious  of  our  own  infirmi- 
ties. Such  consciousness  might  put  an  end  to  conversation. 
Conversation  is  the  thing  that  had  lietter  be  ended ;  there 
is  infinitely  too  much  of  it.  Man  labours  under  the  delusion 
that  he  must  talk.  "  This  is  my  infirmity."  The  man  is 
talking  to  himself  about  himself.  That  is  right ;  he  does 
not  bring  in  any  other  man  ;  he  paints  his  own  portrait  or 
studies  his  psychology  or  diagnoses  his  own  disease.  That 
is  quite  a  new  idea.     We  have  been  so  much  accustomed 

*  Sermon  preached  at  the  City  Temple, 


—  I'SALM  Ixxvii.  10. 

to  know  exactly  where  other  ])coi)lc  fail  that  we  have 
become  living  fools  and  pious  frauds.  There  is  not  a  man 
here  who  does  not  know  how  many  shortcomings  the  other 
man  has  :  he  never  mentions  his  own  ;  he  has  no  time ;  his 
attention  is  fully  engrossed  with  the  infirmities  of  other 
men.  There  is  not  a  hearer  in  any  audience  that  does  not 
know  how  far  short  of  his  subject  the  preacher  has  been. 
How  wondrously  different  would  he  have  preached  !  I  have 
no  doubt  of  that. 

Let  us  take  it  as  the  starting-point  of  a  monologue. 
"  This  is  my  infirmity — this  importunate  ambition ;  it  will 
kill  me,  it  will  overstrain  me ;  I  shall  die  of  stricture." 
What  about  the  other  man  ?  "I  have  no  time  to  attend 
to  him  now ;  I  am  thinking  of  my  own  personal  infirmity. 
I  want  that  other  house,  that  higher  office,  that  more  com- 
manding position."  But  you  have  a  very  good  position 
now.  "  I  know  it,  but  I  want  the  position  that  is  next 
higher  to  that ;  and  that  overstraining  ambition  spoils  my 
digestion  and  turns  the  goodliest  dinner  into  poison."  How 
happy  you  might  be,  how  restful,  if  you  could  only  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  and  bounty  of  God  up  to  this  point,  and 
graciously  and  lovingly  accept  the  same !  "  I  have  two 
horses;  I  want  ten."  They  would  only  be  troubles  to  you. 
Every  man  knows  that  a  horse  is  a  trouble  to  his  owner — 
what  would  ten  more  horses  be ?  "I  should  like  to  try 
them."  You  would  rue  it.  No  man  can  be  happy  who  has 
ten  horses  ;  it  is  so  written  in  the  books.  This  is  the  writing 
of  the  mystic  shadows ;  this  is  the  decree  of  God.  Your 
legs  are  better  than  any  horse  that  was  made.  Walk  out 
in  the  sunny  morning  air ;  you  have  never  tried  that. 

Here  is  another  soliloquist  who  says,  "  This  is  my  in- 
firmity— this  love  of  money.  I  do  not  know  that  I  love 
money  for  its  own  sake,  but  I  love  the  making  of  it." 
Never  play  the  fool  with  yourself;  always  be  frank  with 
your  own  soul.  You  know  you  like  the  money,  and  you 
had  better  say  so  ;  you  know  you  like  to  talk  in  astronomical 
units,  as  thousands,  ten  of  thousands,  millions,  billions,  and 
on  to  nonillions.  It  is  curious  how  very  ingenious  a  man 
is  when  he  has  to  account  for  things  that  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  outre,  eccentric.  He  says,  "  You  see,  I  did  not 
really  care  for  this  money,  but  I  do  like  the  chase  after  it. 
Who  cares  for  the  fox  ?  Throw  the  brush  into  the  river ; 
we  have  had  the  enjoyment  in  the  hunt."  So  it  may  be, 
so  I  believe  it  often  is  ;  do  not,  however,  carry  your  analogy 
too  far.  There  can  be  no  amusement  possible  to  the  devil 
equal  to  that  which  he  enjoys  when  he  sees  how  easily  men 
gull  themselves.  "  I  would  like  another  ten  thousand." 
Ay,  would  you  like  it  ?  "  It  would  round  and  sphere  off 
things  that  are  at  present  fractional  and  almost  incoherent." 
What  do  you  say  to  fifty  thousand  more  ?  "  That  I  should 
really  like,  because  that  would  put  me  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  man  who  lives  next  door,  and  what  is  life 
worth,  if  it  does  not  put  you  right  ahead  of  the  man  who 
can  look  over  your  garden  wall  ? "  Oh  the  sadness,  the 
folly,  the  insanity  !  There  is  a  point  at  which  a  man 
cannot  enjoy  what  he  has  because  of  his  ambition  and 
determination  to  have  something  which  he  has  not.  What 
a  pity  it  is  to  wreck  our  own  fortunes  and  our  own  spiritual 
{>eace  in  this  most  sophistical  and  disappointing  manner  ! 
Whom  are  you  laying  up  this  money  for  ?     He  will  spend 
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it  in  hundreds  and  thousands,  and  say,  "  What  a  fool  the 
old  man  was  I  How  he  grubbed  and  slaved  and  did  every- 
thing ridiculous  I  No  matter,  I  have  the  gold,  and  here 
goes  ;  devil,  come  and  help  me  to  throw  this  gold  away  ! " 
And  yet,  how  you  slaved  after  it,  and  ate  crusts  lest  you 
should  impoverish  yourself  by  eating  the  soft  bread  !  Poor, 
poor  life  ! 

Hear  another  man's  soliloquy.  "  This  is  my  infirmity 
— I  can  shout  well  with  others  ;  I  cannot  shout  against 
them."  What  exactly  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "I  mean  I 
have  a  great  fear  of  unpopularity.  I  like  to  be  with  the 
crowd  that  seems  to  be  triumphant  ;  I  would  not  for  the 
world  raise  one  little  halting  protest  against  anything.  I 
have  a  list  of  things  that  I  do  not  like,  but  I  never  show 
that  list  to  any  one  ;  when  others  are  crying  up  these  idols 
and  saying  '  Hosanna  !  '  I  say  '  Hosanna  I '  and  then  go 
home  and  hate  myself.  It  is  the  fear  of  being  unpopular, 
so  when  I  am  in  any  company  I  listen,  and  when  I  get  the 
tone  of  the  company  I  repeat  it  with  emphasis,  and  the 
people  think  what  a  wise  and  leading  mind  mine  is.  I 
study  them,  and  having  a  louder  voice  than  they,  1  repeat 
their  opinions  in  their  ears,  and  they  say,  '  This  is  the 
leader  ! '  Oh  the  sadness  of  it  !  I  care  nothing  for  money, 
I  have  no  ambitions  ;  I  have  only  this — that  I  do  not  want 
to  be  unpopular.  You  may  have  all  the  ambitions,  and  the 
other  man  may  have  all  the  money,  but  do  let  me  be 
popular."  So  each  man  has  his  infirmity,  his  particular 
wound  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  is  not  always  conscious 
of  it.  He  does  not  know  how  his  neighbours  talk  about 
him  ;  where  he  thinks  himself  a  most  spotless  and  guiltless 
saint,  they  see  where  the  devil's  shot  has  riddled  him. 

If  we  could  get  this  thoroughly  into  our  minds,  several 
very  practical  and  helpful  results  would  accrue.  Thus  : 
"This  is  my  infirmity" — I  must  be  forbearing  about 
another  man's  infirmity.  My  infirmity  is  not  his  ;  but  I  have 
an  infirmity  of  my  own,  and  I  must  be  gentle  with  the  other 
man's  weakness.  Why,  I  could,  having  some  little  gift  of 
logic,  reduce  his  infirmity  to  an  absurdity ;  I  could  make 
game  of  him  ;  I  could  be  sarcastic  at  his  expense;  I  could 
entertain  a  whole  company  for  a  whole  evening  over  the 
infirmities  of  my  fellow-creatures  ;  but  I  could  only  do  so  at 
the  cost  of  forgetting  my  own  infirmity.  That  is  what  I 
must  not  forget ;  if  I  would  be  well  instructed,  if  I  would  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  one  of  the 
first  things  I  must  know,  understand,  and  utilise  is  the  factand 
its  suggestions  of  my  own  infirmity.  I  repeat  this  would  put 
an  end  to  conversation.  It  would,  and  conversation  is  one 
of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  "  But  it  would 
put  an  end  to  much  printing."  That  thought  comes  upon 
me  with  sudden  amazement  and  terror,  Ijecause  what  should 
we  do  if  there  were  less  printing  ?  It  is  of  no  consequence 
in  the  estimation  of  some  whether  the  thing  is  true  or  not ; 
what  they  want  to  do  is  the  reading,  and  to  say  to  the  next 
man  they  meet,  "  We  saw  it  !  "  And  yet  many  of  these 
people  object  to  credulity  in  others;  they  may  even  object 
to  rational,  intelligent,  and  ennobling  faith.  How  curious  is 
man,  how  instructive  to  his  brother-man  ;  what  an  object- 
lesson  he  is  to  his  own  family  !  How  delightful  it  would  be 
if  we  could  be  more  forbearing  as  concerns  other  people's 
infirmity  !  if  we  could  account  for  it  or  modify  it,  or  in 
some  way  show  that  it  is  not  the  vicious  thing  that  it  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be !  and  if  we  could  vanquish  all 
criticism  upon  the  infirmity  by  piling  up  the  virtues  of  the 
.  man,  even  if  we  be  permitted  to  say  that  such  and  such  may 
be  an  infirmity,  a  weakness,  but  see  what  he  did  under  such 
and  such  circumstances— how  noble,  how  sympathetic  ! 
Tenderer  than  a  woman's  touch  is  the  feeling  of  his  hand 


when  he  grasps  the  palm  of  misery.  Then  conversation 
need  not  be  cut  off,  it  may  only  be  exalted,  amended, 
sanctified.  Into  that  we  are  called  by  the  whole  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Then  again:  "This  is  my  infirmity";  another  man 
may  see  it  more  clearly  than  I  see  it  myself.  That  is  a  fact. 
The  question  is  whether  any  man  can  really  see  himself  as 
he  is.  It  is  a  question  whether  any  man  can  really  see  him- 
self as  a  whole.  He  knows  parts  of  himself  quite  well ;  as 
viewed  in  sections  he  is  one  thing,  but  what  is  he  when  he 
is  viewed  in  the  totality  of  the  sections  ?  What  should  we 
do  without  one  another?  What  is  isolation — real,  literal, 
absolute  isolation  ?  Surely  we  should  make  company  for 
ourselves  by  splitting  ourselves  up  into  companies ;  we 
might  pluralise  our  own  souls.  This  is  often  done  :  it  is 
called  self-communion.  "Then  I  said  to  myself;  then  I 
replied  to  my  own  suggestion ;  then  I  added  that  such  and 
such  would  be  the  case  if  such  and  such  circumstances 
should  combine  and  constitute  an  appeal  to  me."  The  soul 
makes  company  for  itself;  solitude  is  impossible— I  mean 
absolute,  unrelieved,  literal  solitude.  What  is  that  pattering 
noise  I  hear  as  of  some  soft-going  in  the  next  room  ?  It  is 
a  pattering  of  the  tongue  ;  the  inhabitant  in  the  next  room 
is  talking  to  himself.  Is  not  that  foolish  ?  It  may  be 
foolish,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary.  Nature  has  many 
outlets  and  many  alternatives  ;  she  is  a  thrifty  mother,  and 
she  pities  the  lone  one  and  tells  him  to  speak  to  himself  if 
he  would  hear  a  wise  man  speak,  and  to  listen  to  himself 
if  he  would  hear  a  wise  man's  eloquence.  She  is  not 
vicious — this  is  no  naughtiness  on  the  part  of  nature  ;  it  is 
her  kind,  old-fashioned,  motherly  way.  Is  it  possible  that 
one  man  can  see  another's  infirmity  more  clearly  than  he 
can  see  his  own  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  right  for  you  to 
consult  your  enemy  before  you  come  to  a  final  judgment 
upon  your  own  virtues.  This  has,  in  the  spirit  of  it,  long 
been  a  hibit  of  my  own.  I  have  written  out  a  statement, 
and  I  have  handed  it  to  some  peculiar  mind,  knowing  that 
if  there  was  a  leak  in  the  barrel  that  man  would  find  it, 
knowing  that  he  was  absolutely  destitute  of  generosity  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  a  large  and 
generous  construction  upon  anything,  I  have  said  to  him, 
"  Will  you  kindly  read  this,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  it 
means?"  Sometimes  he  has  hit  upon  a  good  point,  but  I 
never  tell  him  that  he  has  done  so ;  I  simply  go  back  to  my 
table  and  amend  what  he  has  indicated  as  needing  amend- 
ment. It  is  lawful  to  learn  from  an  enemy,  the  old  proverb 
tells  us  so  ;  and  it  is  equally  wise  in  the  Latin  and  in  the 
English.  Do  get  your  enemy  to  pass  a  remark  upon  you  ; 
if  possible,  be  absent  when  he  passes  it,  be  within  hailing 
distance  and  hearing  distance,  but  do  hear  what  he  has  got 
to  say  about  you.  It  is  good,  though  bitter ;  there  is  in 
some  bitterness  a  gieat  deal  of  real  sweetness.  Everything 
depends  upon  the  way  in  which  you  take  the  remark.  But 
really  and  truly  we  are  not  such  good  people  in  the  sight  of 
our  enemies  as  we  are  in  our  own  sight. 

Then  again,  and  finally  :  "  This  is  my  infirmity — that 
though  I  am  deaf,  I  despise  the  blind."  That  is  human 
nature.  No  man  ever  thinks  that  he  is  deaf,  though  he 
may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  is  rather  deaf.  But  who 
would  not  despise  a  man  who  has  another  kind  of  infirmity  ? 
That  is  where  the  spiritual  mischief  comes  in.  A  blind 
man  sits,  and  muses,  and  wonders,  and  says,  "  How  very 
great  a  nuisance  the  deaf  man  is  !  "  When  will  we  be  wise, 
really  tolerant,  magnanimously  forbearing,  studying,  and 
considering  one  another  and  bearing  each  other's  burdens  ? 
That  is  the  great  Christian  lesson  :  Consider  one  another. 
Here  comes  the  very  spirit  and  power  of  the  Gospel  of 
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Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Jesus  Christ  drives  us  in  upon 
ourselves.  Once  He  said  something  ihat  would  ri'volulionisc 
the  whole  world.  He  said,  "Judge  not,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  ye  be  not  judged."  That  is  a  most  original  and 
penetrative  remark  ;  we  have  gabbled  it  over  so  often  in 
reading  the  New  Testament  that  we  have  not  sufficiently 
thought  about  its  import  and  its  emphasis.  Coming  to  think 
of  the  sentence,  it  is  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  ever 
uttered  by  human  lips.  Why  seest  thou  the  mole  in  thy 
brother's  eye,  forgetful  of  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye? 
This  Man's  preaching  is  personal ;  He  seems  to  be  speaking 
to  every  individual  man  in  the  crowd :  it  is  "  thou," 
"  thy,"  "  thee."  Jesus  Christ  always  seems  to  have  but  one 
auditor  ;  it  was  congregation  enough  for  Him,  because  He 
was  a  truly  great  preacher  ;  wherever  He  saw  a  man  He  saw 
humanity,  and  He  preached  accordingly.  And  the  .\postle 
Paul  says,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens."  If  this  man 
is  blind,  I  must  be  eyes  to  him,  for  I  can  see  quickly  and 
clearly  ;  if  I  am  lame,  he  must  help  me  along  my  journey, 
for  he  is  young  and  agile— let  him  be  generous  and  helpful. 


If  you  have  no  means  of  getting  bread,  I  will  come  and  give 
you  a  day's  baking ;  you  shall  have  a  loaf  at  least.  That 
would  be  Christianity  reduced  to  practice  ;  that  is  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Cospel ;  that  is  not  legalism,  it  is  Kvangelicalism 
when  you  penetrate  to  its  spirit,  its  motive.  If  I  cannot  read 
because  my  sight  is  dim,  then  some  reader  must  come  and 
sit  beside  me  and  say,  "  Let  me  read  the  small  print  for  you," 
and  I  will  feel  warmly  and  lovingly  towards  him  becau.se  he 
is  considering  mine  infirmity. 

Then  there  is  a  great  common  infirmity.  "There  is 
none  righteous,  no  not  one."  When  there  was  no  eye  to 
pity,  and  no  arm  to  save,  the  Lord's  'eye  pitied,  and  His 
own  arm  and  His  mighty  hand  brought  salvation.  He 
considered  us  all  and  built  the  Cross.  We  must  not  repair 
our  infirmities ;  we  must  get  rid  of  them.  "  Ye  must  be 
born  again."  This  is  a  question  of  regeneration,  and  not  of 
mere  reconstruction,  making  the  best  of  some  painful 
dilai^idation.  So,  walk  where  we  may,  we  are  always,  if 
wise,  within  one  stride  of  the  Cross.  Our  life  lingers  on 
Calvary.     Would  God  it  would  reply  to  its  eloquent  blood  ! 


Only  a  Butterfly 

BY     HANNAH    B.     MACKENZIE 


"IT .-WE  you  told  Olive.  John?" 

A  -I-  "  Nay,  why  should  I  tell  her,  mother?  Let  the  child 
keep  her  happiness  as  lonjf  as  she  may.  She's  a  beautiful 
butterfly  creature,  dependent  on  the  sun  of  happiness  for  lier 
very  life  :  let  her  live  in  the  sunshine  as  long  as  possible. 
Time  enough  to  tell  her  the  worst  when  the  blow  falls." 

"  I  think  you  are  wrong,  John,"  said  the  wise  mother  gently  ; 
"  and,  moreover,  I  think  you  misjudge  Olive.  She  is  gay  and 
bright,  a  creature  of  the  sunshine,  as  you  say  ;  but  do  you  think 
there's  no  strength  and  bravery,  no  power  of  meeting  mis- 
fortune nobly  and  well,  behind  that  joyousness  of  hers  ?  John, 
be  advised  by  me  :  tell  her  all  ;  go  to  your  wife  for  sympathy 
and  lielp.  To  whom  else  should  you  go  ?  I  am  proud  that  my 
son  — my  good,  wise  son — comes  to  me  in  his  trouble  ;  and  you 
know — I  do  not  need  to  tell  you — that  1  would  help  you  to  the 
uttermost  farthing,  if  I  could.  But  God  has  put  that  out  of  my 
power.  I  can  only  thank  Him  that  this  which  has  befallen  you 
is  no  degradation,  because  it  has  come  through  no  fault  of 
yours;  it  is  the  will  of  God." 

John  lifted  up  his  head  with  a  certain  grave  pride 
characteristic  of  the  man. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  the  will  of  God,  mother.  I5ut  what  grieves  me 
most  is  the  selling  of  Carhilton.  I  think  that  hurts  me  more 
than  anything  in  the  world  could — except  the  loss  of  yourself, 
mother." 

"  John,  John,  ni)-  son,  you  must  not  say  that  !  I  love  you, 
and  I  thank  God  you  love  me  ;  but  surely  your  wife  is  more  to 
you  than  your  mother  can  be  I  '' 

"  My  wife  1 "  Seaforth  repeated  slowly. 

He  rose,  and  stood  by  the  fireplace,  his  tall  figure  and  dark, 
grave  face  thrown  into  stiong  relief  by  the  sunlight  which 
fell  through  the  window.  P"or  a  moment  he  was  silent ;  then  he 
said  slowly  : 

"  I  made  Olive  F"enwick  my  wife  when  she  was  left  alone 
and  penniless,  poor  Justin's  widow  in  heart,  though  she  was 
never  his  wife.  Mother,  it  was  a  great  mistake.  I  had  no  right 
to  do  it.  Only  one  thing  justifies  marriage,  and  that  is  love." 
"John  I  "  came  the  gentle  mother's  reproachful  accents. 
But  the  unseen  listener  heard  no  more.  She  had  been 
standing  by  the  open  French  window,  her  presence  conce.iled 
from  the  two  in  the  drawing-room  by  a  chestnut  tree  whose 
huge  branches  reached  almost  to  the  window.  She  was  very 
fair  and  very  sweet,  and  clad  all  in  white,  with  a  big,  flapping 
white  hat  on  her  golden  head.  Her  hands  were  full  of  white 
and  crimson  roses — she  had  been  gathering  them  for  the  table. 
But  as  ihe  first  words  were  uttered  by  Mrs.  Seaforth  she  stood 


as   if   turned   into   stone,   un.ible   to   move    a    step  until    she 
heard  all. 

As  she  listened,  drop  by  drop  of  blood  forsook  her  face, 
leaving  her  at  last  pale  and  cold  as  the  white  roses  she  held  in 
her  hand.  As  Mrs.  Seaforth  uttered  that  reproachful  "John  !  " 
the  girl  startedand  gave  a  convulsive  shiver  ;  then,  turning  away 
with  a  noiseless  footstep,  she  sped  round  the  house  to  the  main 
door,  and  entering  by  it,  went  straight  up  to  her  own  room. 

Once  within  it,  she  closed  the  door,  and,  going  forward  to 
the  dressing-table,  laid  the  roses  on  it  ;  then,  with  her  hand 
pressed  heavily  on  the  table,  she  stood  as  if  staring  into 
vacancy. 

Suddenly  a  sharp  sound,  almost  like  a  cry,  escaped  her. 
Her  lips  quivered  ;  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  For  pity — it  was  all  for  pity  !  .And  now  I  am  only  a 
butterfly  thing  to  him— a  butterfly  I  " 

It  was  morning.  Mrs.  Seaforth  had  come  over  from  Red- 
thorpe,  the  nearest  town,  to  "  see  John  on  business,"  she  had 
said  to  Olive.  Olive  had  concluded  it  was  business  of  her 
mother-in-law's  own,  and  no  feeling  of  curiosity  had  stirred  her. 
But  now  she  knew  the  business  to  be  John's  own,  and  he  had 
not  even  told  it  to  her,  his  wife  I 

They  had  been  married  a  year.  Olive,  left  an  orphan  at 
fifteen,  had  been  the  ward  of  Mrs.  Seaforth  and  her  son,  then 
a  grave  man  of  thirty.  Then  Justin  Cavendish,  John's  cousin, 
had  come  on  the  scene  ;  in  a  few  months  Olive  and  he  were 
engaged.  Justin  had  to  go  abroad  to  the  front ;  he  was  captain 
in  a  regiment  of  yeomanry.  He  had  taken  enteric  fever,  and 
word  was  sent  home  of  his  death.  Olive  had  felt  it  deeply ; 
but  she  was  only  eighteen.  When,  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
John  had  asked  her  to  marry  him,  Olive  had  consented. 

John  .Seaforth  was  a  manufacturer  in  Cottonshire,  but  he 
seldom  went  to  business  now,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  on  his 
small  estate  of  Carhilton.  Olive  could  only  guess  what  had 
happened.  John  was  ruined  ;  even  Carhilton,  which  he  loved 
better  than  anything — except  his  mother  !— he  would  have  to 
give  up. 

Olive  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside.  How  long  she 
knelt  there  she  never  knew.  Only  one  thing  she  knew — John, 
her  husband,  did  not  love  her  \  O  God  I  how  cruel  the  words 
hail  been  I — "  Only  one  tliini;  justifies  marriage,  ami  that 
is  lo-je." 

Suddenly  she  rose  to  her  feet — was  it  hours  after.'  The 
morning  sunshine  still  streamed  into  the  room.  Outside,  the 
birds  were  twittering  gaily  ;  a  branch  of  honeysuckle  tapped 
at  her  window.    What  a  fearful  mockery  it  all  seemed : 
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Something  had  come  into  Olive's  mind.  Her  face  was 
white  and  set  ;  there  was  strange  resolution  in  it.  She  went 
straight  to  an  old-fashioned  bureau  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
It  was  locked.  Olive  opened  it.  Inside  stood  a  small  safe. 
Olive  held  the  key  of  it. 

She  opened  it,  and  pulled  out  an  iron  drawer.  In  it  lay 
a  small  casket  ;  within  that,  when  it  was  opened,  a  crimson 
velvet  case.  Inside  the  case  there  lay  a  magnificent  diamond 
star,  composed  of  jewels  whose  beauty  was  almost  dazzling. 

It  was  Olive's  only  dowry  ;  but  it  was  one  whose  value  she 
knew  to  be  very  great.  It  had  been  given  her  on  her  marriage 
day  by  her  uncle  George  (iordon,  her  only  living  relative,  who 
had  lived  all  his  life  abroad  in  wild  and  adventurous  ways,  and 
had  only  come  home  for  a  few  months  at  the  time  when  OHve 
was  married. 

"This  is  my  marriage  present  to  you,  my  girl,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  your  dowry.  It's  of  priceless  value.  A  man  whose  life 
I  once  saved  at  Kimberley  gave  it  to  me.  He  said  it  was  worth 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  Anyhow,  if  fortune  should  ever  run 
against  you,  you  will  have  that  to  stand  between  you  and 
poverty." 

Thirty  thousand  pounds  1     That  might  save  Carhilton. 

With  trembling  hands  Olive  put  the  diamonds  back  again 
in  their  case,  and  locked  the  bureau.  There  were  three  keys 
necessary  to  get  at  the  diamonds.  She  wrapped  them  in 
paper,  and,  sitting  down,  wrote  a  few  lines  hastily,  her  cheeks 
burning,  but  her  hands  cold  as  death. 

"  Dear  John, — I  accidentally  overheard  your  conversation 
with  mother  to-day.  I  am  going  away,  and  I  hope  you  will 
forget  all  about  me.  I  wish  you  to  take  the  diamonds  ;  they  will 
help  you  to  keep  Carhilton,  perhaps.  If  you  have  any  thought 
of  me  at  all,  use  them  for  that,  for  my  sake.  — Oi.ive. 

"  Why  did  you  marry  me  when  you  did  not  love  me  ? " 

Then  she  turned  to  her  wardrobe,  and  mechanically  took 
down  a  dark  travelling-jacket. 

****■» 

It  was  a  year  later. 

John  Seaforth,  looking  ten  years  older  than  he  had  done  a 
year  ago,  sat  one  morning  in  his  study  at  Carhilton.  He  was 
still  there.  A  sudden,  strange  turn  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune 
had  warded  off  the  catastrophe  that  was  upon  him,  and  John 
was  established  in  Carhilton  as  surely  as  he  had  ever  been. 

But  he  was  alone  now.  For  a  year  he  had  searched  for  his 
wife,  but  without  avail.  Olive  had  disappeared  as  wholly  as  if 
the  earth  had  opened  her  great  mouth  and  swallowed  her  up. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  maid  entered. 

"  Some  one  to  see  you,  sir." 

John  rose.  As  he  did  so,  a  man,  tall,  well-made,  bronzed, 
with  a  scar  across  his  cheek,  entered,  and  John's  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  his  face.  Then,  with  an  exclamation  that  was 
almost  a  cry,  he  started  forward. 

'''Justin .'    Are  you  Justin,  risen  from  the  dead  ? " 

"  I  am  Justin,"  said  the  other  man.  He  did  not  extend  his 
hand,  but  stood  regarding  the  other  with  dark,  drawn  brows. 
"John,  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  tell  you  how  that  mistake 
was  made.  It  was  a  common  enough  one.  I  was  taken  by  the 
Hoers,  and  only  released  when  peace  was  proclaimed.  I  came 
straight  home.  .  .  .  Do  you  knov/ who  the  first  person  I  saw  in 
London  was  ?  Your  wife  Olive— Olive,  whom  you  married,  and 
flung  aside  like  a  worn-out  glove.     Olive,  whom  I " 


He  got  no  further,  for  John,  with  a  face  like  death,  stepped 
forward  and  seized  his  arm. 

"You  saw  Olivet  Where,  Justin?  Tell  me  at  once.  I 
have  sought  her  without  success  for  a  year." 

"  Sought  her,  when  it  was  you  who  drove  her  away  !  "  cried 
Justin  passionately.  "  Yes,  I  saw  her  ;  we  met  by  accident. 
It  is  strange  how  these  accidents  do  happen  sometimes.  She 
is  earning  ten  shillings  a  week  as  a  typist,  John  Seaforth  ;  and 
I  hardly  knew  her,  she  is  so  altered."  He  faced  the  other, 
with  clenched  hands  and  flushed  face.  "Why  did  you  steal 
her  from  me  ?  I  loved  her,  as  man  never  loved  before  ;  yet  I 
would  have  willingly  given  her  up  if  I  had  seen  her  happy. 
But  you  — it  chokes  me  to  utter  the  words —you  flung  back  her 
priceless  love  in  her  face  with  your  own  callous  coldness,  and 
drove  her  from  you.  And  she  loves  you  still  !  If  it  were  not 
for  that,  Seaforth,  sin  as  it  is,  I  believe  I  would  have  gone  on 
my  bended  knees  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  make  up  for 
your  callousness  and  cruelty." 

John  Seaforth  almost  staggered  against  the  wall. 

"Loves  me?  Olive?  She  never  cared— she  could  not  care  ! 
I  always  knew  she  married  me  only  for  a  home " 

"  It's  a  lie  ! "  Justin  burst  out.  "  She  loves  you,  as  a  woman 
only  loves  once  in  a  lifetime  ;  she  is  eating  her  heart  out  for 
you " 

John  almost  threw  himself  on  the  other,  his  colourless  face 
flushed  dark  as  tan. 

"  Where  is  she,  Justin  ?  Take  me  to  her  at  once,  for 
Heaven's  sake  1  I  seem  to  have  been  in  a  world  of  darkness 
and  of  despair  since  she  left  me." 

***♦•» 

Olive  sat  shivering  over  her  small  fire,  kept  well  "deadened" 
by  a  thrifty  Scotch  landlady.  The  door  oper^ed,  and  Olive, 
thinking  it  was  Mrs.  Leslie,  said,  without  turning,  "Just  put  the 
tea-tray  on  the  little  table,  Mrs.  Leslie,  please." 

The  door  closed.  Some  one  crossed  the  room  with  hasty 
steps.  The  next  moment  Olive  stood  up,  pale  and  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  John,  her  husband,  was  kneeling  at  her 
feet. 

"  Olive,  Olive,  won't  you  speak  to  me  ?  Say  you  forgive  ine. 
My  darling,  if  you  knew  what  I  have  suffered  all  this  long 
year  !  " 

"John  1"  she  cried  tremulously.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his 
dark  head,  in  which  there  was  a  thick  intermingling  of  grey  ; 
and  John,  springing  to  his  feet,  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

So  they  stood  for  a  long,  long  moment,  in  such  a  deep, 
unutterable  happiness  as  can  find  no  words— such  a  happiness 
as  comes  only  once  in  a  lifetime.  And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so  ; 
for  life  would  soon  end  if  such  a  strain  of  emotion  were  long 
sustained. 

Then  Olive  whispered,  "You  said— you  didn't  love  me 
John  !     Oh,  how  could  I  bear  that?    Was  it  true?" 

"  No,  my  dearest— no,"  he  said,  holding  her  closer.  "  I  said 
that  nothing  but  love  could  justify  marriage  ;  but  it  was  because 
I  thought  you  did  not  love  me,  Olive.  I  was  so  reticent  and 
reserved,  I  could  never  show  my  love  ;  and  I  imagined  it 
would  have  annoyed  you.  I  thought  your  heart  was  with 
Justin." 

"  If  you  had  only  told  me  that  !"  she  said,  clinging  closer. 
"You  were  so  cold,  I  never— liked  to  let  you  know.  But  it  is 
all  right  now,  dearest,  is  it  not  ?  and  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin 
all  over  again.  This  is  our  true  marriage  surely,  John  — the 
marriage  that  is  only  justified  by  love." 


Spurious  Christians.- One  of  the  commonest  snares 
which  retard  approach  to  Christ  is  the  perception  that  the 
members  of  Christ's  Church  are  not  always  exceptionally 
good  men.  Many  so-called  Christians  are  found  to  be 
greedy  of  gain,  full  of  spite,  envy,  and  all  uncharitableness. 
They  act  as  a  kind  of  deterrent  on  those  who  would,  but  for 
them,  seek  to  live  as  Christians.  Many  who  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune in  their  early  years  to  become  acquainted  with  this 
spurious  kind  of  Christian,  and  have  never  been  brought  into 
close  contact  with  genuine  Christians,  have  their  minds  so 
prejudiced  against  the  Christian  religion  that  they  never  can  free 
themselves  of  these  prepossessions.  This  is  unreasonable,  but 
it  does  notwithstanding  delay  many  who,  if  they  were  day 
by  day  in  contact  with  incontestably  good  results  of  Christian 


faith,  might  themselves  be  Christians.  Few  men  independently 
enquire  into  things  for  themselves  ;  they  allow  unreasoned 
impressions  to  be  made  upon  them  by  what  they  meet  in  life. 
But  as  soon  as  a  man  does  look  at  the  matter  with  an 
unprejudiced  intelligence,  he  perceives  that,  in  order  to  judge  of 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  salvation,  he  must  examine  those  who 
use  it,  not  those  who  merely  say  they  do.  Many  who  bear  the 
name  of  Christ  have  as  little  resemblance  to  Him  as  the  men 
who  parade  the  streets  with  boards  resemble  the  picture  they 
advertise.  The  mere  name  of  Christian  or  profession  of  faith  in 
Christ  works  no  charm.  We  can  measure  His  influence  only  by 
observing  the  lives  of  those  who  faithfully  put  themselves  under  it. 
It  is  senseless  to  judge  the  religion  of  Christ  by  the  conduct 
of  men  who  have  nothing  Christian  about  them  but  the  name. 
Professor  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 
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Ten  Years  of 
Pastor  Thomas  Spurgeon's  Ministry 


WHEN  the  old  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  was  opened 
in  1 86 1,  two  little  boys  of  five  years  old  came 
with  their  mother  to  the  morning  service,  and  visitors 
learned  to  look  out  for  them  in  the  seat  behind  the 
deacons'  row.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  did  not  wish  his  children  to 
be  wearied  out  by  too  much  church-going,  and  it  was  not 
till  his  twin  sons  were  well  grown  that  he  allowed  them  to 
attend  in  the  evening.  They  had  a  little  meeting  at  home 
with  their  mother,  when  the  Bible  was  read  and  favourite 
hymns  were  sung.  To  the  influence  of  these  Sabbath 
evenings  Pastor  Thomas  Spurgeon  traces  his  conversion. 
His  early  hopes  did  not  turn  towards  the  ministry.  His 
taste  for  drawing  and  sketching  was  early  developed,  and 
he  spent  some  years  as  an  art  student  at  South  Kensington 
and  as  a  wood  engraver  in  Fetter  Lane.  He  used  to  give 
addresses  at  a  little  mission  near  Wandsworth,  and  some 
report  of  his  success  must  have  reached  his  illustrious 
father,  for  when,  in  1877,  "Son  Tom"  was  sent  to  the 
Antipodes  in  search  of  health,  Mr.  Spurgeon  wrote  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wade,  an  old  Baptist  minister  of  Melbourne : 
"  My  son  Tom  is  going 
out ;  he  can  preach 
a  bit."  These  words 
changed  the  current 
of  the  young  man's 
life.  Such  an  intro- 
duction brought  him 
numerous  invitations 
to  preach  in  the  largest 
Baptist  chapels  in  the 
Colonies. 

It  is  interesting  to 
look  over  the  files  of 
Australian  newspapers 
for  1877  and  1878, 
which  supplied  full  re- 
ports of  the  early  eflbrts 
of  C.  H.  Spurgeon's 
son.  Thus  the  Geelong 
Advertiser  of  Septem- 
ber 3  says  :  "  Mr. 
Thomas  Spurgeon,  son 
of  the  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  of  London, 
preached  to  a  large  con- 
gregation last  evening 
in  the  Baptist  Church, 
Aberdeen  Street.  The 
young  gentleman,  who 
is  about  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  arrived 
in  this  colony  the 
other  day  by  the  Lady 
Jocelyn,  and  is  visiting 
Australia  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Spurgeon  pos- 
sesses a  remarkably 
clear  and  melodious 
voice,  every  syllable 
he  pronounced    being 
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SO  distinctly  articulated  as  to  Ijc  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
l)uilding."  That  musical  and  finely  trained  voice  became 
the  invaluable  servant  of  the  young  preacher  in  after-years, 
and  in  every  London  church  it  is  beard  with  pleasure. 
The  Advertiser  goes  on  :  "His  style  is  lucid  and  his  illus- 
trations forcible  and  homely,  his  whole  demeanour  giving 
the  impression  of  intense  convictions  and  glowing  earnest- 
ness. We  believe  there  is  the  making  and  promise  of  a 
preacher  of  no  ordinary  power  in  this  young  man."  Two 
evenings  later  we  find  the  visitor  standing  side  by  side 
with  Bishop  Moorhouse  on  a  Y.M.C.A.  platform.  There 
was  a  general  agreement  in  Australia  that,  although  "  young 
Spurgeon  "  did  not  possess  his  father's  extraordinary  genius, 
he  had  much  originality,  humour,  and  force,  while  all  appre- 
ciated his  intense  earnestness.  On  his  twenty-first  birthday  a 
gold  watch  was  presented  to  him  by  the  Baptists  of  Geelong, 
and  again  a  friendly  journal  remarked  that  his  address 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  man  of  twice  his  age. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  made  four  voyages  to  the  Antipodes, 
and  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  testimony  of  the  secular 

Press,  that  intense  in- 
terest was  aroused  in 
his  evangelistic  tours, 
and  that  many  lives 
were  changed.  After 
the  first  twelve  months 
in  the  Colonies  he  was 
cabled  home  on  ac- 
count of  his  mother's 
illness,  but  found  her 
better  and  his  father 
laid  aside.  He  had, 
therefore,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  first  time 
of  taking  duty  at  the 
Tabernacle.  A  few 
months  later  he  re- 
turned to  Australia, 
and  went  on  to  Tas- 
mania and  New  Zea- 
land, finally  accepting 
the  pastorate  of  the 
Auckland  Baptist 
Church.  This  Church, 
curiously  enough,  was 
founded  in  1856,  the 
year  of  his  birth,  and 
celebrated  its  anniver- 
sary on  September  2c, 
his  natal  day.  Under 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  guid- 
ance it  prospered  so 
greatly  that  it  became 
necessary  to  build  a 
new  Tabernacle,  which 
is  not  unlike  theoriginal 
at  Newington,  at  a  cost 
of  ^15,000.  In  order 
to  raise  funds  for  the 
building,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
came  to  England  and 
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collected  over  ;^2,ooo.  He  retained  the 
pastorate  at  Auckland  for  eight  years,  and 
then  became  evangelist  to  the  New  Zea- 
land Baptist  Union,  maintaining  this 
position  till  his  father's  death  in  1892. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon's  strenuous  career 
came  to  an  end  in  middle  life,  and  the 
question  of  a  possible  successor  had 
scarcely  been  canvassed  at  all  by  the 
Christian  public.  He  had  suffered  so 
often  from  illness  that,  even  after  the  crisis 
in  the  summer  of  1891,  his  countless  ad- 
mirers clung  to  the  hope  that  he  might 
again  be  fully  restored  to  health.  His 
death  fell  upon  the  Tabernacle  as  a 
heavy  and  all  but  crushing  blow,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  members  turned  affection- 
ately to  the  young  son  who  was  gathering 
crowds  to  his  preaching  at  the  world's  far 
end,  and  for  whose  services  so  many  at 
home  were  longing.  Unknown  to  any  of 
his  officebearers,  C.  H.  Spurgeon  had  written  to  his  son 
a  little  while  before,  "  Make  haste  and  get  strong,  that  when 
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I  am  old  and  infirm  you  may  take  my  place."  Not  until  he 
formally  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Church  in  1894  did 
Mr.  Spurgeon  make  known  the  contents  of  this  letter.  The 
following  table  is  interesting  as  showing  how  gradually  he 
has  been  led  to  accept  the  heavy  burden  of  the  Tabernacle 
ministry,  with  all  its  outside  offices : 

Death  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon  ......      January     1892. 

I'astor  T.  Spurgeon  : — 

"  Supplied "  for  three  months     .         .         .         .         .         .     1892. 

Began  twelve  months'  jirobation  ......     1893* 

Accepted  Pastorate     ........     1894. 

Became      President     of     I'astors'     College     Evangelical)     „ 
Association.         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .' 

Accepted  Presidency  of  College  .         .         .         .         .         .\ 

Elected  to  Presidency  of  Colportage  Association  .  [  1896. 

Became  President  of  Spurgeon's  Orphanage        .         .         .  j 
Accepted  Editorship  of  ^luorrf  awrf  TVowf/         .         .         .     1902. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  often  says  that  if  he  had  been  asked  in 


1893  to  fill  his  father's  position,  with  all 
that  it  implied,  he  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed, and  must  certainly  have  de- 
clined. The  offer  of  a  twelve  months' 
probation,  which  might  have  offended 
some  people,  was  exactly  in  accord  with 
his  own  wishes. 

Election  to  the  Pastorate  of  the 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
The  meeting  at  which  he  was  elected 
to  the  pastorate  was  held  at  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle  on  Wednesday,  March 
21,  1894.  Nearly  three  thousand  mem- 
bers were  present,  and  the  proceedings, 
over  which  Mr.  T.  H.  Olney  presided, 
lasted  nearly  two  hours.  Mr.  Frank 
Thompson  and  Mr.  Stephen  Wigney 
moved  and  seconded  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  it  is  advisable  to  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Church."  Mr. 
William  Olney,  nephew  of  the  chairman,  on  reading  the 
resolution,  "  That  Mr.  Thomas  Spurgeon,  having  supplied 
the  pulpit,  with  a  view  to  the  pastorate,  for  eight  months, 
be  now  elected  pastor,"  was  loudly  cheered.  "Some 
twelve  years  ago,"  he  said,  "when  Mr.  Thomas  Spurgeon 
left  England,  it  was  not  within  the  hopes  of  his  dearest 
friends  that  he  would  ever  be  able  to  live  in  our  climate 
again.  But  when  he  came  to  visit  us  after  his  father's  death, 
we  saw  that  a  very  marvellous,  and  to  many  of  us  provi- 
dential, change  had  occurred  in  his  constitution.  He  has 
come  through  our  frosts  and  fogs  uninjured."  And  it  is  no 
secret  at  all,  continued  Mr.  Olney,  that  it  was  this  reinark- 
able  change  in  his  health  which  first  gave  birth  to  the  hope 
which  would  be  fulfilled,  he  trusted,  that  evening.  A  con- 
sideration which  influenced  both  mover  and  seconder  was 
the  fact  that  Thomas  Spurgeon  bore  the  honoured  name  of 
his  father.     Although  he  freely  admitted  the  name  by  itself 
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could  do  no  wonders,  he 
was  persuaded  that  every 
one  would  agree  with  him 
that  they  would  rather  sec 
a  Spurgcon  on  the  platform 
of  the  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle than  any  other  man, 
all  other  things  being  equal. 
In  this  case  were  all  things 
equal  ?  Hfi  ventured  to 
say  that  no  one  in  this 
company  could  indicate  a 
Baptist  minister  who  was 
so  likely  to  conduct  the 
pastorate  of  this  Church 
both  with  capability  and 
worthiness. 

Mr.  Olney  gave  five 
reasons  which  he  con- 
sidered sufficient  argument 

why  Mr.  Thomas  Spurgeon  should  unanimously  be  elected. 
First,  he  preached  Christ  crucified  as  the  one  hope  of 
perishing  sinners  and  the  salvation  of  His  believing  people  ; 
second,  his  preaching  was  throughout  illustrative  to  a  de- 
gree, and  it  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  masses 
of  South  London  ;  third,  it  had  already  been  used  in  the 
conversion  of  souls ;  fourth,  Mr.  Spurgeon  worked  har- 
moniously with  his  uncle,  Dr.  James  Spurgeon,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  institutions  connected  with  the  Taber- 
nacle; fifth,  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Church  had  progressed 
most  satisfactorily  under  his  leadership. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Pearce,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Tabernacle  for 
forty  years,  seconded  the  resolution.  He  said  he  was  sure 
the  election  of  Mr.  Thomas  Spurgeon  would  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  in  the  Cliurches  of  Christendom,  and  particularly 
throughout  the  Baptist  denomination.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was 
eventually  elected  by  a  majority  of  2,027  to  6^9. 
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Notable  Statistics 

It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  young  minister's 
way.  The  Tabernacle 
Church  had  grown  up  with 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  to 
put  a  new  pastor  in  the 
pulpit  in  such  conditions 
was  like  putting  a  new 
father  into  a  family.  It 
must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  neighbourhood 
surrounding  the  Tabernacle 
had  for  years  been  declin- 
ing, so  that  few  of  the  con- 
gregation were  able  to  live 
close  by.  Increased  travel- 
ling facilities  had  induced 
many  to  remove  to  the 
suburbs.  This  was  the  case  even  before  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
died.  Many  of  his  members  travelled  long  distances,  but 
when  he  was  removed  it  was  natural  and  perhaps  right 
that  they 
should  go  to 
support  their 
local  causes. 
It  is  therefore 
all  the  more 
gratifying  to 
record  that  the 
attendance  at 
the  Tabernacle 
has  kept  up 
so  wonderfully 
during  the 
past  decade. 
All  prejudice 
against  Mr. 
Thomas  Spur- 
geon has  long 
ago  disap- 
peared. He 
has  gained  the 
love  and  con- 
fidence of  his 
people  and  of 
t  he  outside 
Christian 

public.  The  total  income  raised  annually  by  the  Taber- 
nacle congregation  is  not  less  than  ;^s,ooo,  a  remarkable 
sum  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  few  rich  members. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  has  most  wisely  kept  to  the  old  lines  of 
his  great  Church's  history.  He  has  avoided  new  methods 
and  new  doctrines,  and  has  refrained  from  the  fashion 
of  modernising  old  truths  The  total  membership,  in- 
cluding the  branch  Church  of  Haddon  Hall,  under  the 
direction  of  Deacon  William  Olney,  is  3,365.  The  Taber- 
nacle supports  21  missions  and  22  Sunday  schools,  with 
581  teachers  and  8,566  scholars.  The  congregation  has 
five  missionaries  in  China,  three  in  North  Africa,  one  in 
South  America,  and  two  in  France. 

Zeal  for  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  has  never  burned 
more  brightly  among  Mr.  Spurgeon's  people  than  in  these 
early  years  of  the  new  century.  In  connection  with  nie 
Sunday  schools  alone  jQsoo  is  raised  yearly  for  inissign 
work. 
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The  Story  of  the  Fire 
Mr.    Spurgeon's   ministry   has    been 
divided  into  two  sections  by  the  great  fire 
which  broke  out  on   Wednesday,  April 
20,  1898,  and  totally  destroyed  the  old 
Metropolitan    Tabernacle.      The    Con- 
ference   of    tiie    Pastors'    College    was 
meeting   at   the  time,   and   one  of  the 
ministers,  who  afterwards  described  his 
experiences  in  the  Sword  and  Trowel, 
had  just  arrived  at  the  College  and  was 
preparing  to  join  his  brethren,  when  a 
young    woman    ran    in    crying,     "The 
Tabernacle  is  on  fire  !  "     Hastening  out 
he  saw  flames  proceeding  from  two  of 
the  top  windows  at  the  norlh-east  corner 
of  the  building.     In  little  more  tlian  half 
an  hour  the  whole  interior,  including  the 
roof,  was  ablaze.     The  vast  amount  of 
pitch  pine,  of  which  the  seats  were  constructed,  and  the  inside 
casing  of  the  walls  with  deal, 
furnished   ample    fuel   for   the 
flames,  and  the  firemen   soon 
saw  that  to  attempt  to  save  the 
interior  of  the  building  would 
be  useless.     Their  efforts  were 
accordingly  directed  to  preserve 
the  walls  and  to  prevent  the  fire 
from    spreading   to   the   neigh- 
bouring shops  and  warehouses. 
By  two  o'clock  the  flames  were 
extinguished.    The  news  of  the 
calamity     was     received     with 
sorrow     by     English  -  speaking 
communities   in   every  part  of 
the  world,   and   Mr.  Spurgeon 
and    his    people    received    in- 
numerable   messages    of    sym- 
pathy.       I     visited     the      old 
Tabernacle     on    the     Monday 
after   the    fire,  and    under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Sawday  made 
an  exploration  of  the  ruins.     Mr. 
Sawday  told  of  the  calm  dignity 
with  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  had 
received  the  news,  which  came 
while  the  Rev.  James  Stephens, 
of  Highgate  Road  Chapel,  was 
giving    an    address    to   a  large 
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well  be  imagined  how  terrible  was  the 
blow  to  himself  and  to  his  devoted 
office-bearers.  New  anxieties  opened 
before  them,  but  the  fir.st  thought  was 
how  to  provide  for  their  homeless 
people.  Exeter  Hall  was  taken  for  a 
few  months,  and  there,  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  April,  Pastor  Thomas  Spur- 
geon, whose  appearance  showed  signs  of 
the  terrible  trial  through  which  he  had 
passed,  addressed  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion from  the  text,  "  Our  holy  and 
beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers  praised 
Thee,  is  burned  up  with  fire  :  and.  all 
our  pleasant  things  are  laid  waste." 
"  We  have  lost  a  good  many  things  as 
well  as  the  structure,"  he  said.  "  We 
are  sorry  that  the  table  on  the  platform 
is  no  more,  and  that  the  Bible  into 
which  my  dear  father  so  often  looked  is  now  in  blackened 

pieces.  We  are  sorry  that  your 
hymn-books  and  Bibles,  which 
you  had  stored  in  so  many 
places,  have  ceased  to  be.  It 
is  a  pity  that  we  have  lost  the 
little  child's  chair  in  which  my 
father  used  to  sit  as  a  boy  and 
wheie  my  own  little  children 
were  so  pleased  to  seat  them- 
selves. But  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that  the  books,  the  ac- 
counts, the  trust  deeds,  and 
some  of  the  pictures  have  been 
saved.  The  Orphanage  is  left 
for  us  to  carry  on ;  and  the 
working  societies,  though  they 
have  lost  their  goods,  will  still 
continue  their  kind  oflfices.  If 
we  have  lost  our  hymn-books, 
we  have  not  lost  our  songs ; 
though  our  Bibles  are  burnt, 
the  Word  remains.  Our  plea- 
sant things  are  those  which 
nothing  can  destroy  —  the 
Church  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  fellowship  of  saints,  the 
ordinances  of  the  sanctuary.  I 
am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  old 
copy    of     the    Declaration    of 
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company  of  ministers 
in  the  Lecture  Hall 
of  the  College.  The 
President  simply  rose 
and  said,  "  I  am  told, 
friends,  that  the 
Tabernacle  is  on  fire. 
We  can  do  no  good 
by  rushing  out  ;  I 
daresay  we  should 
only  be  in  the  way 
of  the  firemen.  Let 
us  go  on  quietly  with 
our  meeting."  When 
the  news  came  that 
the  fire  was  spreading 
rapidly,  Mr.  Spurgeon 
quietly  closed  the 
proceedings.    It  may 


Faith,  which  hung  in 
the  pastor's  vestry, 
has  been  saved  ;  but 
even  if  it  had  been 
lost,  our  faith  would 
have  remained."  Mr. 
Spurgeon  told  how 
already  gifts  were 
coming  in.  "  Yes- 
terday for  the  first 
time,"  he  said,  "  I 
was  able  to  glance  at 
the  papers  of  the  day 
following  the  fire, 
and  I  find  a  striking 
story  about  the  pas- 
tor's prostration.  It 
was  kindly  put  ;  but 
I  am  glad  to  say  that 
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I  have  not  been  prostrated  at  all.  One  paper  stated  that 
the  pastor  had  been  led  home,  which  simply  means  that 
two  of  the  deacons  escorted  me  along  Temple  Street  to  a 
cab,  and  as  showers  of  hot  ashes  were  falling,  they  advised 
me  to  shut  my  eyes.  At  that  time  I  had  done  all  that  I 
could  do,  and  I  thought  I  had  better  hurry  home,  as  other 
duties  were  pressing." 

A  propos  of  these  Exeter  Hall  meetings  it  should  be 
said  that  Mr.  Spurgeon's  congregation  never  admired  him 
so  much  as  during  these  trying  days.  He  was  equal  to 
every  emergency  and  ready  for  every  call.  He  wrote  to  the 
papers  a  letter  of  thanks  to  sympathisers,  who  were  far 
too  numerous  for  individual  replies.  Here  it  should  be 
said  that  ever  since 
he  came  to  the  Taber- 
nacle Mr.  Spurgeon's 
post-bag  has  been  a 
large  one.  Some  of  his 
well-wishers  send  him 
curiously  opposite  sug- 
gestions. During  the 
Education  crisis  it  has 
been  no  uncommon 
thing  for  him  to  read 
in  one  letter,  "  If  your 
beloved  and  honoured 
father  had  been  alive, 
his  voice  would  have 
rung  out  with  clarion 
call  on  every  platform 
in  the  country  on  be- 
half of  the  Passive 
Resistance  movement," 
and  then  to  find  some 
such  statement  as   this 

in  the  next  letter :"  Had      ^      -  * 

that  great  servant  of 
God,  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
been  spared  to  us,  he 
would  never  have  ap- 
proved of  disobedience 
of  the  law.  He,  at  ' 
least,  would  have  been 
no  passive  resister." 

In  many  respects 
the  Tabernacle  fire 
proved  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  For  one  thing, 
it  reawakened  interest 
in  the  Tabernacle 
amongst  English  people 
everywhere.  It  was  re- 
cognised that  the  trial  was  very  severe,  and  called  for 
immediate  and  practical  sympathy.  In  a  leading  article 
the  Times  pointed  out  how  dear  the  place  had  become  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  all  over  the  Christian  world  as  the 
place  where  for  so  many  years  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon 
taught  and  prayed.  Generous  gifts  poured  in.  The 
British  Weekly  opened  a  subscription  list,  and  the  work 
of  rebuilding  began. 

Reopening  of  the  Tabernacle 
In  September,  1900,  the  beautiful  new  Tabernacle  was 
reopened  free  of  debt.  The  total  cost  had  l)een  ;^4S,ooo. 
Journalists  who  were  shown  over  the  building  on  the  eve 
of  the  opening  agreed  that  the  general  effect  was  magnifi- 
cent.    For  over  a  year  the  congregation  had  been  meeting 
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in  the  lower  hall,  which  is  now  divided  into  class-rooms. 
The  new  Tabernacle,  which  is  beautifully  decorated  in 
green,  gold,  and  cream-colour,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most 
convenient  churches  in  the  world.  It  is  lighted  by  427 
electric  lamps,  and  is  ventilated  on  the  most  modern  system. 
There  is  ample  accommodation  for  2,705  persons.  Much 
of  the  furniture  in  the  side  rooms  was  the  gift  of  private 
friends.  Mr,  Spurgeon's  vestry  contains  an  arm-chair  pre- 
sented by  Baptist  missionaries  on  the  Congo,  Mr,  Sankey 
gave  his  services  for  the  opening  week  ;  but  the  culminating 
event  was  the  sermon  by  Dr.  Maclaren  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, October  18.  Before  the  rebuilding  \yas  complete,  the 
congregation  suffered  a   heavy   loss  in  the  death   of   Mr. 

T,    H,     Olney,     Hon, 
Treasurer  of  the  Fund, 

The  Pastors'  College 

The  agencies  of  the 
Tabernacle  have  been 
successfully  maintained 
during  the  past  ten 
years.  Over  a  thousand 
ministers  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Pastors' 
College  since  its  foun- 
dation, and  the  full 
number  of  fifty  students 
is  still  kept  up.  The 
Orphanage  is  flourish- 
ing, and  its  subscribers 
include  members  of  all 
the  Churches.  The  Or- 
phanage reports  have 
never  been  more  cheer- 
ing or  more  satisfactory 
than  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  and  his  assistants 
have  every  cause  for 
encouragement.  The 
Orphanage  provides  a 
home  and  school  for 
five  hundred  fatherless 
children,  who  are  re- 
ceived irrespective  of 
their  Church  connec- 
tion. At  least  ;^ 1 0,000 
a  year  are  required  for 
its  supfwrt.  Its  founder 
once  said  :  "  As  long  as 
our  brain  can  think,  and 
our  pen  can  write,  and 
our  heart  can  love,  neither  sickness  nor  weariness  shall 
tempt  us  to  flag  in  this  sacred  enterprise."  The  Colportage 
work  keeps  up  well,  but  the  difficulties  are  considerable,  and 
liberal  support  is  required.  The  Loan  Tract  Society  carries 
the  sermons  of  Pastor  Spurgeon  and  his  father  to  three 
thousand  homes  of  the  poor  every  week.  Only  one  society 
has  been  discontinued  since  C,  H.  Spurgeon  died,  and 
that  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  founder  mainly  supported 
it  out  of  his  private  purse. 

No  minister  has  ever  worked  more  happily  with  his  staff 
than  Pastor  Spurgeon,  "  What  could  I  do,"  he  often  says, 
"  without  the  loyal  support  of  my  Church  officers  ?  "  He 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  letting  his  fellow-workers  in 
church,  school,  and  institution  know  how  heartily  he  prizes 
their  aid.     Pastor  Sawday  has  been  at  the  Tabernacle  for 
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seven  years  as  assistant 
minister,  and  between  him 
and  Mr.  Spurgeon  there 
exists  a  cordial  and  loyal 
friendship.  Mr.  Sawday's 
services  are  warmly  appre- 
ciated by  the  members^  as 
well  as  by  the  many  strangers 
who  visit  the  Tabernacle 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  Personal 
Work 

Mr.  Thomas  Spurgeon's 
reputation  as  a  preacher  is 
growing  steadily  from  year 
to  year.  Like  his  father,  he 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  in  all  his 
modes  of  thought  and  speech. 
His  simple,  straightforward 
language  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  people,  and  there 
is  no  London  minister  who 
has  a  richer  variety  of  strik- 
ing illustrations.  His  week- 
day addresses  have  the 
pleasant  healthy  flavour  of 
John  Ploughman's  talk.  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  a  Nonconformist 
by  conviction,  and  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the 
Passive  Resistance  agitation. 
Some  of  the  most  inspiring 
letters  in  the  great  fight  have  come  from  his  pen. 
He  has  had  the  fullest  sympathy  of  his  own 
congregation  in  the  attitude  he  has  taken.  He 
would  gladly  have  done  more  platform  work  in 
the  country  in  response  to  the  numerous  invita- 
tions he  has  received,  but  his  duties  at  the 
Tabernacle  absorb  all  his  time  and  strength.  He 
has,  indeed,  scarcely  any  time  for  exercise  and 
recreation,  and  even  his  favourite  amusement  of 
cycling  has  lately  been  almost  abandoned.  His 
doctor  wishes  him  to  take  to  golf,  like  so  many 
others  of  his  brethren,  but  golf  occupies  more  time 
than  a  very  busy  Londoner  can  well  afford.  Every 
fortnight  he  has  to  attend  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Stockwell  Orphanage,  which  meets  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  The  details  are  managed  by  a 
House  Committee.  The  children  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  orphan  children  of  respectable  parents.  When 
the  bread-winner  is  removed,  the  distress  in 
families  of  this  class  is  often  quite  as  great, 
though  more  hidden',  than  that  of  the  very 
poorest  inhabitants  of  the  slums. 

Other  important  engagements  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon are  his  Friday  address  to  the  students  of 
the  Pastors'  College,  and  his  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Selection  Committee.  These 
are  held  monthly.  Applications  are  gone  over 
and  tutors'  reports  are  handed  in.  Besides  his 
Friday  lecture,  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  four  services  in 
the  week — two  on  Sunday,  the  Monday  prayer 
meeting,  and  the  Thursday  address.  He  never 
writes  his  sermons.  All  his  notes  are  taken  to 
the  pulpit  on  half  a  sheet  of  note-paper.  The 
earlier  days  of  the  week  are  so  crowded  that  he 


is  satisfied  if  he  can  get  his 
texts  on  Friday  night.  He 
prepares  his  sermons  on 
Saturday.  Every  Wednes- 
day evening  he  goes  to  the 
Tabernacle  and  converses 
with  individuals.  Many  a 
touching  history  has  been 
poured  out  to  him  in  these 
private  interviews,  and  his 
help  and  counsel  are  at  the 
service  of  every  applicant. 
After  his  recent  severe  illness 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  doctor  ad- 
vised him  to  keep  one  day  of 
the  week  entirely  free  from 
work.  He  has  honestly  tried 
to  reserve  Tuesday,  but  en- 
gagements are  constantly 
breaking  in  upon  it.  His 
father's  chief  pleasure  con- 
sisted in  long  country  drives, 
and  his  own  most  refreshing 
holiday  is  a  few  hours  spent 
on  board  one  of  the  river 
steamers  which  go  as  far  as 
Walton-on-the-Naze.  He  de- 
lights in  ocean  voyages,  and 
in  the  spring  of  this  year 
went    to    the   Canary   Isles 
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and  back.  His  favourite  seaside  resort  is  Lowestoft.  He 
thoroughly  enjoys  its  quietness,  its  bracing'  air,  and  the 
endless  opportunity  for  pleasure  on  the  Broads.  He 
sometimes  says  that  he  got  his  taste  for  yachting  when,  as 
a  boy,  he  sailed  with  his  father  along  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland  on  Mr.  James  Duncan's  yacht. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  at  Home 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  London  home  is  No.  14,  Macaulay 
Road,  not  far  from  Clapham  Common.  This  is  a  pleasant 
home  in  a  quiet  thoroughfare,  with  a  lawn  stretching  out 
behind.  On  the  mantel  border  of  his  study  is  embroidered 
the  motto  of  his  ministry  :  "  Preach  the  Word."  Friends 
who  remember  his  father's  study  at  Westwood,  with  its 
exquisite  order,  will  like  to  know  that  his  own  room  has 
the  same  characteristics.  Books  and  papers  are  all  neatly 
in  place,  and  on  a  side  table  stands   the  new   typewriter 


Gems  from  the  Writings  of 
Dr.  J.   R.   Miller 

IN  view  of  the  article  appearing  elsewhere  on  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  there  is  peculiar  appropriateness  in 
giving  a  few  brief  sentences  culled  at  random  from  three  or 
four  of  his  books.  In  the  following  sentences  will  be  seen 
Dr.  Miller's  directness  of  thought,  his  deep  spirituality,  his 
longings  to  inspire  in  others  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  vast 
possibilities  of  life,  and  the  importance  of  making  the  most  of 
God-given  opportunities.  They  will  serve  as  a  mirror  through 
which  one  may  see  reflected  something  of  the  spiritual  treasures 
contained  in  his  writings  : — 

"  We  owe  love  to  every  one,  and  love  always  serves." 

"  Our  least  part  is  important  ;  God  needs  our  faithful- 
ness." 

"  Diligent  heart-keeping  yields  a  life  unspotted  from  the 
world." 

"  He  is  a  coward  who  shrinks  from  the  discovery  of  his  own 
faults." 


which  was  lately  given  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  by  the  Pastors' 
College  men,  and  which,  with  his  manual  dexterity,  he 
quickly  learned  to  operate.  Even  now  he  sometimes  returns 
to  his  old  work  of  wood  engraving  and  sketching.  An 
ornament  on  his  writing-table  is  the  bronze  Assyrian  lion 
which  used  to  stand  on  the  top  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  vestry 
clock  in  the  Tabernacle.  The  clock  was  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire,  but  the  lion  was  found  uninjured  among  the 
debris.  In  all  his  work  Pastor  Spurgeon  has  a  perfect 
helpmeet  in  his  wife.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Lila  McLeod 
Rutherford  took  place  in  Dunedin  in  1888,  and  one  of  the 
guests  at  the  wedding  was  George  Miiller.  Mrs.  Spurgeon 
is  greatly  beloved  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  has  done  much 
to  smooth  her  husband's  path.  They  have  two  children, 
Harold  and  Vera,  who  are  aged  respectively  twelve  and 
ten.  There  is  no  happier  home  in  London  than  that  of 
the  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle. 


"  The  building  of  character  is  the  most  important  business 
of  life." 

"  If  Christ  is  our  friend,  all  life  is  made  rich  and  beautiful 
to  us." 

"  Much  of  the  most  beautiful  life  in  this  world  comes  out  of 
sorrow." 

"  Prayers  that  cost  the  most  bring  down  the  richest 
blessings." 

"  Love  without  serving  is  but  an  empty  sentiment,  a  poor 
mockery." 

"  No  immortality  is  so  sure  or  so  bright  as  that  which  love 
makes  for  us." 

"Great  wisdom  is  required  in  those  who  would  point  out 
faults  in  others." 

"The  love  ol  God  finds  us  ruined  sinners,  and  leaves  us 
glorified  saints." 

"  We  should  add  something  every  day  to  the  stock  of 
the  world's  happiness." 

"  Every  home  should  have  its  sacred  friendship  between 
parents  and  children." 

"  God's  purpose  always  is  to  make  something  of  us,  to  bring 
out  the  best  that  is  in  us." 

C2 
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The  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 


If  of  all  men  whom  I  hare  ever  known 
Twere  in  my  power  to  make  one  known  to  all, 
As  an  example  to  believing  youth, 
As  nn  incentive  to  ambitious  strength, 

IT  is  pleasant  to  write  of  Dr.  Miller — the  wise  leader,  the 
generous  helper,  the  safe  counsellor,  and  the  resourceful 
friend.  The  above  lines,  although  written  of  some  one  else, 
admirably  illustrate  his  character  and  set  forth  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  many  who  know  him 
personally  and  through  his  writings.  His  name  is  known 
and  honoured  not  only 
throughout  the  Eng- 
lish -  speaking  world, 
but  also  among  many 
other  nations. 

He  fills  successfully 
many  positions,  each 
one  of  which  would  tax 
the  energies  of  an 
ordinary  man.  But 
Dr.  Miller  is  not  an 
ordinary  man ;  indeed, 
he  is  far  from  being 
such.  His  life  well  il- 
lustrates what  he  him- 
self has, written  :  "The 
difference  in  men  is 
not  in  the  opportuni- 
ties that  come  to  them, 
but  in  their  use  of 
their  opportunities." 
All  along  the  years  he 
has  been  tireless  in  his 
devotion  to  duty,  and 
in  the  development  of 
his  talents,  and  this  is 
why  as  preacher,  pas- 
tor, editor,  author,  and 
all-round  worker,  he  is 
now  able,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  method- 
ical habits,  to  perform 
a  vast  amount  of  lite- 
rary and  other  labour. 

He  is  always  on 
time ;  he  never  breaks 
a  promise;  he  is  faith- 
ful, even  to  the  smal- 
lest details.  Whether 
near  or  far,   he  keeps 

his  engagements.  In  1896,  when  travelling  in  Southern 
Europe  with  his  family,  he  wrote  from  Naples :  "  I  shall 
be  in  Philadelphia  on  August  26."  Promptly  on  time, 
almost  splitting  the  day  in  half,  his  train  rolled  into 
Broad  Street  station  at  12.30  p.m.,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  and  a  half  he  was  busily  engaged  at  his  office  desk, 
giving  no  indication  that  he  had  just  returned  from  one 
of  the  most  delightful  outings  of  his  life. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  thoughtfulness  in  seemingly 
small  matters,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  while  on  the 
journey  alluded  to  above,  he  promptly  forwarded  from 
Geneva  his  contribution  for  the  consecration  meeting  of 
the  Christian  Endeavour  Society,  with  which  he  was  then 
connected,    showing   his   fidelity   to   that    portion   of    the 
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As  a  sweet  comfort  to  declining  age, 
Which  takes  delight  in  thinking  of  the  good^ 
This  is  the  one  whom  I  would  offer  them, 
For  he  is  one  who  lives  his  best  for  man. 

Charles  Godfihv  Lelano. 

Endeavour  vow  which  so  many  neglect :  "  If  obliged  to 
be  absent  from  the  monthly  consecration  meeting,  I  will, 
if  possible,  send  at  least  a  verse  of  Scripture  to  be  read  in 
response  to  my  name  at  the  roll-call."  Dr.  Miller's  contri- 
bution was  characteristic,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  fur 
repeating  it  here  :  "  No  matter  where  we  go — away  from 

home,  away  from  work 
— we  can  never  get 
away  from  ourselves, 
and  we  can  never  get 
away  from  God.  We 
must  be  careful  to  live 
so  that  we  shall  never 
want  to  get  away  from 
ourselves;  and  we  must 
also  live  so  that  we 
shall  never  want  to  get 
away  from  God." 

During  this  visit  to 
Europe  Dr.  Miller 
passed  a  pleasant  Sun- 
day in  London.  We 
have  always  been  glad 
to  know  that  he  did 
not  spend  it  in  sight- 
seeing. He  thus  wrote 
of  it :  "  For  myself,  I 
chose  three  preachers 
whom  I  wished  to 
hear,  and  sat  through 
the  full  service  in  each 
place.  In  the  morning 
I  visited  the  City 
Temple,  and  listened 
with  real  interest  and 
profit  to  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker.  The  great 
building,  which  is  said 
to  seat  2,700  people, 
was  filled  from  pulpit 
to  door.  The  prayer 
was  reverent,  inclusive 
tender,  and  full  of» 
sympathy  ;  the  sermon 
was  full  of  excellent 
thoughts  and  sugges- 
tions. In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  Westminster  Abbey  to 
hear  Canon  Gore.  There  is  not  much  comfort  in  attending 
services  in  the  Abbey,  as  it  is  almost  impKsssible  to  hear 
unless  one  gets  a  seat  well  to  the  front ;  there  is  so  much 
confusion  caused  by  people  coming  and  going.  To-day 
the  throng  was  great.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  hear  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  He  is  a  preacher  of  rare  power, 
scriptural  and  spiritual.  Few  other  men  in  the  world  are 
reaching  out  so  widely  in  beneficent  influence  as  Dr. 
Meyer.  He  is  a  prodigious  worker,  never  resting,  yet 
never  seeming  weary." 

Although  a  Presbyterian  by  right  of  birth  (being  of  sturdy 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry),  and  also  by  training  and  inclination, 
yet  Dr.  Miller  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  sectarian.     His 
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catholicity  of  spirit  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  recent  sermon  of  his  on  John  Wesley  :  "  On  the 
great  central  truths  of  Christianity  all  Evangelical  Churches 
are  agreed.  Let  us  not  waste  a  moment's  time  or  a  breath 
of  energy  in  strife  with  other  believers  ;  let  us  rather  unite 
all  our  energies  in  doing  good,  in  honouring  Christ  by 
telling  the  story  of  His  love  to  all  men,  and  by  carrying  the 
joy  and  cheer  of  the  Gospel  everywhere.  The  Church  that 
shows  the  world  the  most  of  love,  and  that  lives  the  most 
helpfully,  is  the  Church  that  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
Master's  thought.  That  is  the  sort  of  a  Church  every 
Christian  should  strive  to  make  his  to  be." 

Dr.  Miller  has  an  attractive  personality.  He  is  genial, 
sympathetic,  and  generous.  The  sorrows  of  others  have 
not  made  him  morose  or  gloomy.  Although  his  office  is 
almost  a  "  confessional,"  to  which  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  people  go  for  advice  and  comfort,  yet  his  kindly  face  and 
heart  are  as  quickly  responsive  to  human  gladness  as  to 
human  sorrow.  The  shadow  side  of  life,  in  itself,  has  no 
charm  for  him.  He  believes  in  a  gladsome,  whole-souled 
enjoyment  of  God's  goodness.  For  all  who  come  to  him  he 
has  a  kindly  smile,  the  friendly  welcome,  and  the  helpful 
word. 

A  prominent  elder  of  the  Hollond  Church  thus  writes  : 
"  In  the  practical  dealings  of  life,  when  the  hard  pushed 
needed  sympathy  and  encouragement.  Dr.  Miller's  work  was 
strong  in  splendid  results;  and  when  the  fiial  roll  is  called, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  type  of  man  has  lived  the  biggest 
and  best  because  he  has  grasped  the  Christ  idea  of  service." 
Not  only  does  Dr.  Miller  reach  many  by  direct  personal 
touch,  but  he  finds  a  wider  field  of  usefulness  through  his 
correspondence.  Every  mail  brings  to  him  letters  from 
home  and  abroad,  filled  with  words  of  appreciation  for  help 
received ;  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  with  the  story 
of  some  deep  grief.  To  all  such,  whether  from  friends  or 
strangers,  Dr.  Miller  gives  the  needful  "  word  in  season  "  ; 
indeed,  in  no  other  way,  perhaps,  does  he  more  successfully 
use  his  rare  ability  and  tactfulness.  The  postal  service  is  to 
him  an  important  ally.  Into  how  many  homes  these  kindly 
letters  of  his  find  their  way !  It  may  be  the  home  of  the 
newly-wed,  where  love  reigns  supreme  ;  the  home  where 
a  tender  infant  lies  clasped  to  its  mother's  breast ;  the  home 
where  a  little  one,  early  tired  of  its  journey,  lies  still  and 
white,  or  where  one  grown  old  has  put  aside  life's  burdens 


for  the  joys  of  heaven, — it  matters  not .:  the  house  of  joy  and 
the  home  of  mourning  alike  offer  inviting  fields  for  the 
Master's  service  at  a  time  when  the  inmates  are  most 
receptive  to  human  kindness,  and  realising  this,  Dr.  Miller 
rarely  fails  to  send  words  of  cheer  or  of  sympathy,  as  the 
case  may  demand. 

As  an  Editor 

As  the  Editorial  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  Sabbath-school  Work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  position  he  has  filled 
since  1880  with  rare  ability  and  with  ever-increasing  useful- 
ness, Dr.  Miller  practically  has  the  editorial  oversight  of  all 
the  books  and  periodicals  published  by  this  important 
Board.  He  is  specially  interested  in  the  Westmi/ister 
Teacher,  a  monthly  of  large  circulation  directly  devoted  to 
the  explanation  of,  and  practical  suggestions  on,  the  current 
Sunday-school  lessons.  In  these  notes  and  illustrations 
Dr.  Miller  is  at  his  best,  and  through  him  thousands  of 
teachers  are  enabled  to  impress  upon  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  their  scholars  the  truths  of  the  Bible  in  simple  and  direct 
way.  It  may  readily  be  seen  how  far-reaching  must  be  his 
influence  for  good  in  this  direction.  He  is  also  the  editor 
of  Forward,  an  illustrated  weekly  paper  specially  adapted 
to  the  interests  of  young  people.  To  this  jjeriodical 
Dr.  Miller  contributes  weekly  a  page  of  editorial  matter 
devoted  to  the  right  culture  and  spiritual  development 
of  the  young. 


As  a  Preacher 

Dr.  Miller's  sermons,  though  void  of  the  sensational, 
are  never  commonplace.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  to  supply  spiritual  food  and  instruction  to 
immortal  souls.  In  them  there  is  neither  theorising  nor 
temporising  ;  no  man  can  mistake  their  meaning — all  is 
direct,  earnest,  forceful.  Men  listen  attentively,  reverently, 
prayerfully ;  they  instinctively  feel  that  the  preacher  is 
expressing  great  truths,  that  he  is  setting  forth  the  spiritual 
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needs   of  their  higher  nature,  that  he  is  translating   into 
words  the  nobler  longings  of  their  lives. 

Dr.  Miller  treats  humanity  as  he  knows  it,  and  he  knows 
it  as  it  is.  With  Longfellow,  he  believes  that "  every  human 
heart  is  human  "  ;  that  most  men  have  their  yearnings  after 
better  things ;  that  in  each  heart  there  is  the  suppressed 
longing  after  the  truer  life.  To  all  such  he  never  forgets  to 
make  his  earnest  appeal.  His  one  ambition  is  to  arouse 
men  to  a  sense  of  their  lost  condition ;  to  make  them 
conscious  of  their  sin;  to  make  them  feel  their  need  of 
Divine  help.  And  because  he  has  a  message  for  human 
hearts,  and  because  he  delivers 
it  with  all  the  intensity  of  his 
nature,  men  listen  to  him  ;  and, 
better  still,  many  through  him 
are  turned  to  righteousness. 
After  all,  this  is  the  true  test  of 
the  value  of  a  preacher's  ser- 
mon. If  it  makes  men  pray, 
if  it  turns  their  thoughts  in 
upon  themselves,  if  it  awakens 
in  them  an  abiding  or  even 
a  fleeting  purpose  to  follow 
Christ,  it  is  worth  while  ;  if  it 
does  not,  then  the  preacher 
has  need  to  humble  himself 
before  his  Maker,  and  from 
the  depths  of  his  being  pray  for 
fulness  of  spiritual  power  and 
strength. 


As  a  Pastor 
As  a  pastor  Dr.  Miller  will 
always  be  known  and  loved  by 
the  people  to  whom  he  has 
ministered.  In  spite  of  the 
many  activities  which  have 
claimed  his  attention,  yet  he 
has  been  a  pastor  throughout 


almost  his  entire  ministerial  career.  After  being  graduated 
in  1862  by  Westminster  College,  Pa.,  he  spent  two  and 
a  half  years  in  connection  with  the  Christian  Commis- 
sion, which  rendered  noble  service  to  the  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Completing  his 
theological  course  in  1867,  he  spent  two  years  in  pastoral 
work  in  New  Wilmington,  Pa.  He  then  accepted  a  call 
to  the  now  widely  known  Bethany  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Philadelphia;  and  soon  after,  in  1870,  married  Miss 
Louise  E.  King.  Three  children  have  Ijeen  born  to  them 
— a  daughter  and  two  sons.  The  daughter  is  married. 
The  older  son  is  accounted  one  of  the  leading  organists 
of  America,  and  has  charge  of  perhaps  the  finest 
church  organ  in  Philadelphia.  The  younger  son  is  en- 
gaged in  literary  work. 

It  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Dr.  Miller, 
heartily  seconded  by  his  close  friend  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker,  that  the  Bethany  work  was  greatly  developed 
during  the  nine  years  of  his  connection  with  it,  and  given 
that  impetus  which  has  since  made  it  one  of  the  world's 
chief  centres  of  Christian  influence,  with  its  Church 
membership  of  3,100  and  Sabbath-school  membership  ot 

S.400- 

In  1878  Dr.  Miller  accepted  a  call  to  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  On  his  return 
to  Philadelphia  in  1880,  to  engage  in  editorial  work,  he 
also  assumed  pastoral  oversight  of  the  Hollond  Memorial 
Mission.  Soon  after  it  was  organised  into  a  Church,  and  he 
became  the  pastor.  For  seventeen  years  (fourteen  of  which 
which  were  spent  in  co-pastoral  labour  with  the  Rev.  William 
M.  Paden,  D.D.,  a  brilliant  young  minister  who  had  first 
been  attracted  to  the  Hollond  work  through  Dr.  Miller's 
writings)  he  gave  to  this  field  invaluable  service.  He  found 
it  a  mission-station ;  he  left  it  one  of  the  foremost  Church 
organisations  of  the  city,  with  a  membership  of  1,200.  He 
found  a  chapel;  heleft  a  church  costing  above  $150,000.  He 
resigned  this  charge  in  1897  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  his  editorial  and  literary  labours.  His  love  for  pastoral 
work,  however,  was   too  strong   to  be   resisted,  and  soon 
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after  he  became  interested  in  a  struggling  mission-field  in 
West  Philadelphia.  With  his  accustomed  energy  he  entered 
upon  the  work,  and  now  bids  fair  to  repeat  the  splendid 
success  he  achieved  in  the  Hollond  Church.  The  mission 
has  been  organised  into  the  St.  Paul's  Church ;  a  handsome 
stone  chapel  has  been  built,  and  already  plans  are  being 
considered  for  the  erection  of  a  noble  church  edifice. 
The  membership  has  steadily  increased  to  nearly  500, 
the  neighbourhood  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity,  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  this  plant  will  develop  into 
one  of  our  foremost  city  churches. 

Although  engaged  during  the  day  with  official  duties 
connected  with  his  position  as  editorial  superintendent,  yet 
Dr.  Miller  does  far  more  pastoral  visiting  than  many  ministers 
who  can  give  their  entire  time  to  it.  All  of  his  evenings 
are  devoted  to  his 
people.  Though  neces- 
sarily brief,  his  visits 
are  none  the  less  help- 
ful. Into  countless 
homes  he  has  taken 
something  of  the  love 
and  tenderness  of  the 
Master. 

His  impress  upon 
young  life  has  always 
been  helpful.  That  he 
himself  is  a  remarkably 
young  man  at  the  age 
of  sixty-three  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  never  permitted 
himself  to  get  far  away 
from  close  touch  with 
the  younger  members 
of  his  flock.  He  has 
always  striven  to  inspire 
them  with  noble  am- 
bitions. Years  ago  he 
was  the  first  Philadel- 
phia pastor  to  introduce 


into  his  Church  the 
order  of  King's  Daugh- 
ters, and  through  its 
agency  hundreds  of 
young  women  and  others 
have  been  helped.  Lorg 
before  the  introduction 
of  Christian  Endeavour, 
he  had  an  association 
for  his  young  people 
which  was  accomplish- 
ing much  the  same  re- 
sults. Seeing  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the 
new  movement,  and 
realising  the  need  of 
his  young  people  being 
in  touch  with  all  helpful 
agencies,  he  advocated 
the  adoption  of  the 
Endeavour  pledge. 

His   influence    over 
his  large  class  of  young 

ladies   in   the  Hollond 

Memorial  Sunday 
School  was  remarkable. 
The  members  were  in  their  places  with  a  regularity  that 
was  astonishing.  Should  one  be  away,  she  was  sure  to 
receive  a  call  or  a  note  from  her  teacher  to  learn  the 
reason  of  her  absence. 

Dr.  Miller  has  been  signally  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
get  young  people  to  exercise  their  talents,  especially  in 
devotional  meetings.  There  are  many  to-day  who  owe 
much  of  their  spiritual  development  and  their  usefulness 
in  Church  work  to  his  kindly  handshake  and  to  his  en- 
couraging word.  What  an  army  of  helpers  might  be  added 
to  the  working  forces  of  our  Churches  if  all  of  our  pastors 
and  officers  would  learn  this  lesson  of  the  need  of  sensitive 
souls  to  be  helped  and  encouraged  at  the  beginning  of  their 
Christian  experiences ! 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Dr.  Miller's  visit  to 
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Europe.  A  Communion  Service  being  held  during  his 
absence  in  Italy,  a  friend  wrote  to  him,  enclosing  the 
name's  and  addresses  of  those  uniting  with  the  Church. 
He  at  once  wrote  to  them  encouraging  letters,  and  gave 
instructions  to  have  a  certain  helpful  booklet  sent  to  each. 
Nor  did  he  forget  the  "shut-ins"  while  he  was  away. 
Many  white-winged  messages  of  love  and  tenderness  found 
their  way  across  the  broad  waters  to  cheer  mourning  hearts 
and  to  let  them  know  that  they  were  not  forgotten. 

Annually,  at  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  work,  Dr. 
Miller  sends  to  all  the  members  of  his  Church  an  earnest 
pastoral  letter,  urging  upon  them  the  importance  of  united 
and  faithful  work  along  all  lines  of  Christian  effort.  After 
touching  somewhat  fully,  in  the  letter  recently 
issued,  on  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the 
Church,  the  school,  the  mid-week  meetings, 
and  the  societies,  he  closes  as  follows  : 

"  Shall  we  not  now  join  hands  for  a  year  of 
love,  prayer,  holy  living,  and  untiring  service? 
Let  no  one  hold  back  from  a  full  and  joyous 
consecration  of  himself  to  Christ.  Let  us  be 
patient,  forbearing,  and  forgiving,  the  one  to- 
ward the  other.  Let  us  stand  together  as 
members  of  one  family,  each  cherishing  the 
other's  good  name,  and  striving  to  give  en- 
couragement and  help.  No  evidence  of 
Christianity  means  so  much  to  the  world  as 
that  of  a  company  of  Christians  living  together 
as  one  family  in  true  affection.  Let  us  help 
one  another,  and  never  be  hinderers  of  any  one. 
Let  us  encourage  one  another,  and  never  be 
discouragers.  Let  us  be  interpreters  of  the 
love  of  Christ  to  the  world,  so  that  those 
who  know  us  shall  be  led  to  love  the  Master 
more. 

"  I  give  myself  to  Christ  for  you  for  another 
year ;  another  year's  serving,  if  God  will.  I 
have  only  one  purpose  in  life  these  swiftly 
passing  days :  it  is  to  help  others  in  their 
lives — to  give  people  cheer,  comfort,  hope, 
inspiration,  and  joy.  I  may  not  have  long  to 
stay  here,  or  to  work,  but  I  thank  God  for  the 
privilege  of  being  your  pastor.  No  other  pastor 
ever  had  a  kinder  or  more  affectionate  people. 
I  long  to  be  of  much  help  to  you  this  year. 
May  God  bless  you  every  one  !  " 


He  leaves  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  his  readers  because  he  writes  of  life  as  he  finds  it — in 
the  homes  of  happiness  and  affluence,  and  in  the  homes 
of  the  lowly,  the  discouraged,  and  the  tempted.  Here  he 
gives  a  glimpse  of  joy,  there  a  bit  of  heart-break ;  but 
never  for  an  instant  does  he  lose  sight  of  the  all-absorbing 
purpose  of  his  writings — to  encourage  the  hopeless,  to 
uplift  the  fallen,  and  to  inspire  in  all  a  desire  for  truer 
and  nobler  living. 

His  writings  have  met  with  remarkable  succes.s,  and  this 
is  the  more  surprising  when  we  consider  the  class  of  litera- 
ture that  is  popular.  A  Western  paper  says  tersely  and 
truly :    "  Dr.    Miller's   writings    are   read   because   he   has 


As  an  Author 

In  one  of  his  strong  poems,  "An  Incident 
in  a  Railroad  Car,"  James  Russell  Lowell  tells 
of  how,  when  some  one  on  a  train  "  spoke  of 
Burns,"  the  passengers — 

Pressed  round  to  hear  the  praise  of  one 
Whose  heart  was  made  of  manly,  simple  stuff. 

As  homespun  as  their  own. 
And  when  he  read,  they  forward  leaned. 
Drinking  with  thirsty  hearts  and  ears' 
His  brook-like  songs  whom  glory  never  weaned 

From  humble  smiles  and  tears. 


Burns,  as  a  poet,  was  great  because,  in  getting  close  to 
the  heart  of  nature,  he  touched  the  heart  of  humanity.  He 
expressed  in  words  the  vague  and  undefined  longings  of 
the  masses,  and  made  for  all  time  "a  clearer  faith  and 
manhood  shine  "  in  the  humble  hearts  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Miller  owes  much  of  his  popularity  and  signal 
success  as  a  writer  to  the  same  distinguishing  characteristic. 


Fkoto  by  .Hanshury^  Pkiladttphia 

DR.   MILLER 
Taken  in  September  last 

something  to  say,  and  says  it."  Above  a  million  copies  of 
his  works  have  been  issued,  and  some  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  German,  French,  Japanese,  and  Hungarian. 
On  what  missions  of  usefulness  have  these  books  gone  I 
What  incidents  might  be  told  of  their  helpful  influence ! 
How  stimulating  they  are  to  the  development  of  all  that 
is  good !  Each  book  in  itself  is  a  library  of  wholesome, 
uplifting  thoughts.  Bishop  William  Bacon  Stevens  says  of 
one  of  his  earliest  books  :  "  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  fresh,  vivid,  full  of  deep  experience,  and  written  in  a 
style  attractive  to  the  mind,  and  just  fitted  to  the  needs 
and  affections  of  the  heart.  I  have  already  commended 
the  book  to  many  Christian  friends,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  in  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life 
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and  in  the  clearer  understanding  of  many  of  God's  dealings 
with  his  children."  A  dear  old  lady,  who  is  waiting  in  the 
deepening  twilight  for  the  glory  of  the  eternal  dawn,  and  to 
whom  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  books  was  recently  sent,  writes : 
"  Your  cup  of  cold  water  has  proved  itself  a  well  brimming 
over  with  sweet  benediction.  How  much  I  have  enjoyed 
the  book  !  "  An  aged  minister  in  the  West  thus  expresses 
himself :  "  I  have  been  reading  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  books, 
and  I  have  been  helped  far  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 
Every  line  has  given  me  a  wonderful  uplift.  When  I 
finished  reading  the  work  a  few  months  ago,  I  involuntarily 
said,  'Thank  the  Lord  for  Dr.  Miller!'  Like  everything 
else  he  has  written,  the  book  will  do  inestimable  good." 

Endeavourers,  the  world  over,  have  been  helped  by  Dr. 
Miller's  writings ;  indeed,  his  ability  to  express  great  truths 
in  a  simple  and  direct  style  makes  him  specially  attractive 
to  the  young.  "  What  can  I  say  that  will  help  people, 
that  will  make  the  truth  plainer  to  them,  that  will  inspire 
them  to  live  more  beautifully,  that  will  give  them  comfort 
and  strength?"  is  his  one  dominating  thought.  Last 
month  the  Christian  Endeavour  Society  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  in  Branchal,  Elsternwick,  Victoria,  Austra- 
lia, had  as  the  subject  of  one  of  its  meetings,  "  An  Evening 
with  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D."  The  leader  of  that 
meeting,  a  young  man  who  has  just  reached  his  majority, 
writes  :  "I  have  been  reading  Dr.  Miller's  books,  and  have 
received  much  help  and  inspiration  from  them." 

When  in  San  Francisco  in   1893  Dr.  Miller  visited  the 


Chinese  quarter.  Going  into  one  of  the  houses,  he  was 
met  at  the  door  by  a  Christian  Chinaman,  who  evinced  the 
greatest  delight  on  meeting  him,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  I 
know  you  well ;  I  have  your  books  !  "  and  going  to  a  table 
near  by,  he  held  up  several  of  them.  An  English  traveller, 
lately  returned  from  Russia,  and  who  had  the  privilege 
while  there  of  .visiting  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  found  a 
number  of  Dr.  Miller's  books  on  one  of  the  tables,  and  he 
was  told  that  they  were  highly  prized  by  the  Czarina.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  in  an 
English  colony  in  Russia,  composed  of  the  family  of  a 
British  official  and  several  others.  Dr.  Miller's  books  are 
regularly  read  aloud  every  Sunday  at  a  little  devotional 
service.  These  are  only  a  few  illustrations  of  how  the 
books  are  received ;  of  course,  they  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Dr.  Miller  makes  use  of  incident  and  anecdote  to 
illustrate  his  teachings,  but  he  does  so  with  the  skill  of  a 
master ;  one's  attention  is  never  drawn  away  from  the  truths 
he  would  impress.  He  uses  the  simplest  words,  and  his 
thoughts  are  as  unassuming  as  the  language  in  which  they 
are  expressed ;  yet  they  sound  and  stir  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul.  In  all  of  his  writings  there  is  fulness  of 
strength  and  helpfulness ;  and  those  who  follow  his  teach- 
ings cannot  fail  to  have 

Something  of  a  finer  reverence 
For  beauty,   truth,  and  love. 

H.  P.  Ford. 


A  STAR  does  not  talk,  but  its  cahn,  steady  beam    shines  your  graceful  shining,  and  many  will  diank  God   for  your  life  ; 

down  continually  out  of  the  sky,  and  is  a  benediction  to  many.  be  like  the  flower  in  your  pure  beauty  of  character  and  in  the 

A  flower  cannot  sing  bird-songs,  but  its  sweet  beauty  and  gentle  influence  of  your  unselfish  spirit,  and  you  may  do  more  to  bless 

fragrance  make  it  a  blessing  wherever  seen.     Be  like  a  star  in  the  world  than  many  who  talk  incessantly.— Dr.  J.  R.  Miller. 
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Tiger  Sue 

BY  INA  LEON  CASSILIS 


THEY  were  almost  at  the  jjoles  of  the  social  system— the 
well-bred,  well-dressed  lady,  and  the  ragamuffin  girl  who 
sat  crouched  on  a  doorstep,  with  her  unkempt  head  on  her 
knees.  It  was  very  cold,  the  east  wind  swept  up  the  musty 
street,  and  it  was  late,  nearly  eleven  o'clock  ;  yet  this  child — 
she  was  no  more — had  apparently  no  intention  of  going  home  ; 
probably  she  had  not  even  the  apology  for  that  institution  which 
is  called  home  among  the  outcast  classes  to  which  she  belonged. 
The  lady,  returning  homewards  from  a  mission-room  where  she 
ministered  to  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  wretched,  had 
paused,  looking  pityingly  down  on  this  unfortunate  little 
creature,  who  was  guiltless  of  shoes  and  stockings,  and  had 
seemingly  no  garment  but  a  ragged  old  black  frock.  Whether 
she  knew  any  one  was  near  or  not,  the  girl  did  not  move,  until 
she  felt  a  gentle  touch  on  her  shoulder  ;  then  she  looked  up, 
with  a  growl  like  an  angry  .inimal,  showing  a  face  which  would 
have  been  handsome,  but  that  it  was  dirty,  pale,  pinched,  and 
prematurely  old. 

"  Git  aht  ! "  she  said  half  fiercely.  "  Le'  me  'lone  ! — y'  ain't 
a  bloomin'  slop  ! " 

"  No,"  said  the  other  kindly.  "  I  was  sorry  to  see  you  in  this 
cold  place  so  late.     Have  you  no  home  ?  " 

"Course  I  ain't  ;  don't  want  none — nor  your  jaw  neither. 
Jes'  you  le'  me  'lone,  will  yer?" 

This  was  not  conciliatory.  The  young  savage  emphasised 
her  ungracious  speech  by  moving  farther  along  the  step,  as  if 
to  get  away  from  her  well-meaning  tormenter. 

But  Agnes  Marling  was  not  easily  daunted.  She  said,  in  the 
same  kind  manner  as  before  : 

"  I  don't  want  to  harm  you,  my  poor  child !  Won't  you  come 
and  see  me  to-morrow  evening— at  the  red  house  in  the  next 
street?" 

The  girl  grunted. 

"  It's  a  bloomin'  mishun-'ouse,  ain't  it?"  she  said. 
"  It  is  a  mission-house." 
"Shawn't  go  1     Don't  want  no  preachin'." 
"  No  one  will  preach  to  you.     You  could  come  and  see  what 
goes  on." 

"  Shawn't !     Git  aht  \ " 

This  part  she  said  quite  violently.  She  was  clearly  in  no 
mood  for  farther  parley  to-night;  and  Miss  Marling  knew 
the  type  too  well— though  this  was  an  extreme  specimen — to 
press  matters  to  a  climax.  She  did  not,  however,  relinquish 
her  intention  of  getting  hold  of  this  unfortunate  child,  whose 
unrestrained  fierceness  was  in  itself  a  point  of  additional  interest. 
She  walked  on  without  another  word,  and  the  outcast  settled 
herself  to  a  slumber,  which  was  presently  disturbed  by  a  police- 
man, who  curtly,  though  not  roughly,  bade  her  get  up  and 
move  on.  She  obeyed,  with  an  oath,  and  shuffled  off  into  the 
darkness— a  gaunt,  unchildlike  figure  of  poverty,  misery,  and 
perhaps  crime. 

The  homeless  poor  are  very  local.  Miss  Marling  knew  this, 
and  that  it  was  not  likely  the  girl  she  had  spoken  to  that  cold 
winter  night  would  wander  far  afield.  Before  long  her  potential 
friend  would  come  across  the  ragamuffin  child  again— and 
she  did. 

A  babel  of  shouting  and  laughter  down  a  noisome  alley 
caused  Miss  Marling  to  turn  down  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  an 
excited  ring  of  onlookers  she  beheld  the  young  lady  of  the 
doorstep  engaged  in  a  fight  with  a  boy  bigger  and  stronger 
than  herself  She  fought  with  the  ferocity  and  the  agility  of  a 
young  tigress,  and  thus  gained  the  advantage  over  her  slower 
and  more  burly  opponent,  raining  a  dozen  well-planted  blows 
upon  him  while  he  aimed,  and  missed,  one  at  her.  It  was 
obvious  that  fighting  was  no  new  experience  to  her  ;  she  went 
at  it  with  a  certain  science  which  might  not  be  according  to 
rule,  but  was  eflTective  in  its  way,  and  certainly  put  the  enemy 
to  rout. 

Before  Miss  Mariing  had  pushed  her  way  through  the 
throng  of  boys  and  girls  w  ho  formed  the  audience,  the  hulking 
youth  fled  howling,  holding  his  hands  over  his  bleeding  nose, 
and  his  female  antagonist  stood  triumphant,  with  blazing  eyes, 
quivering    nostrils,    and    clenched    hands— not    an    edifying 


spectacle,  especially  as  her  face,  too,  was  bleeding;  but  she 
took  no  heed  of  this  —probably  in  her  present  fierce  mood  was 
not  conscious  of  any  hurt. 

"What  docs  all  this  mean?"  demanded  Miss  Marling. 
"  Giris  fighting  in  the  streets  !  " 

A  dozen  voices  answered  her  at  once — all  the  spectators 
were  eager  to  impart  information,  the  conqueror  herself  alone 
standing  aloof;  but  in  the  confusion  of  tongues  all  that  Agnes 
Marling  could  make  out  was  something  about  a  kitte  n,  "  Tiger 
Sue,"  and  "  Bill  Jymcs  "  (James). 

Miss  Marling  addressed  herself  direct  to  the  young  lady 
who  had  earned  the  uncomplimentary  sobriquet  of  "  Tiger." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  the  lady  said.  "Why  did  you 
fight  ? " 

"  'Tain't  none  o'  your  bisness,"  returned  Sue,  with  a  glance 
of  recognition.  She  roughly  wiped  the  blood  away  from  her 
face  with  the  back  of  her  hand. 

An  officious  onlooker  shrilly  intervened  : 

"  Bill  Jymes,  'e  was  a-settin'  of  'is  dorg  on  Mis'  SmifFs 
kitten,  'e  was,  and  Tiger  Sue,  she  wouldn't  let  'im  ;  an'  then — 
an'  then.  Sue,  she  'it  Bill,  an'  they  fought.  Sue's  a  rare  one  for 
fightin',"  added  the  informant,  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
the  wholesome  fear  inspired  by  the  reputation  of  a  fire-eater. 

But  Miss  Marling  perceived  in  this  relation  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  upon  which  she  worked,  and  which  bore 
her  up  amid  many  grievous  disappointments,  many  apparent 
failures — she  insisted  that  no  human  creature  is  entirely  hope- 
less, that  in  every  soul  lies  somewhere  the  Divine  spark  which 
may  be  kindled  into  the  fire  that  brightens  and  warms.  This 
wretched  child  of  the  streets,  more  savage  and  degraded  in 
many  ways  than  savages  technically  so  called,  so  fierce  and 
intractable  that  even  among  people  coarse  and  violent  she  was 
distinguished  as  "  Tiger " — this  creature  had  interposed  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  a  defenceless  animal  :  something  there 
must  be  in  such  a  nature  which  could  be  laid  hold  of  and 
developed.     Miss  Marling  followed  Sue,  who  had  turned  away. 

"  Come  with  me,"  she  said  kindly,  "and  let  me  wash  the 
blood  from  your  face." 

A  look  of  surprise  flashed  over  the  girl's  features.  She 
expected  to  be  "  preached  at "  for  fighting. 

"  Oh  1  that's  nuflPn,"  she  said  carelessly  ;  "  it  don't  'art." 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  defiance  in  her  tone.  She 
was  evidently  in  mortal  terror  of  being  "got  'old  of,"  and  quick 
to  detect  and  resent  any  attempts  in  that  direction. 

Once  more  Agnes  Marling  was  baffled,  for  after  these  last 
words  Tiger  Sue  ran  off  swiftly,  and  vanished  down  a  court. 
But,  if  baffled,  Agnes  was  not  disheartened.  She  presently 
made  enquiries  about  Sue,  doing  this  cautiously,  so  that  it 
should  not  reach  the  girl  that  "  the  mishun  lydy  was  a-pryin'." 
Sue's  fate,  it  seemed,  had  been  one  not  uncommon  in  her  world. 
A  drunken  father,  who  had  practically  killed  his  first  wife, 
married  again,  and  the  stepmother  promptly  turned  Sue  out  of 
doors,  since  which  time  the  child  had  lived  how  she  could 
—  a  veritable  Ishmael.  But  no  one  human  being  can 
reach  thousands ;  and  is  there  not  a  promise  to  him  or 
to  her  who  shall  give  only  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  these 
little  ones? 

A  few  days  later  Miss  Marling  saw  Tiger  Sue  running  after 
an  omnibus.  She  nodded  pleasantly  to  the  outcast,  but  took 
no  further  notice.  The  conductor  came  down  from  the  roof 
and  gruffly  ordered  Sue  off.  Sue  responded  by  a  string  of  bad 
language  and  "  taking  a  sight,"  after  which  she  ran  away.  That 
evening  she  was  staring  at  a  bill  outside  the  mission-house, 
and  asking  a  girl  poor  enough,  but  who  wore  shoes  and 
stockings^  "  what  that  'ere  said  " — for,  needless  to  say.  Sue  could 
not  read.  The  girl  looked  rather  haughtily  at  the  tatterdemalion 
who  presumed  to  address  her,  and  walked  on. 

"  Oh  !  my  eye  '. "  cried  Sue,  with  a  shrill  peal  of  laughter, 
"think  yerself  a  lydy,  do  yer?  an'  yer  faver's  doin'  toime,  an' 
yer  muvver  sells  happles  "  (these  assertions  were  simply  efforts 
of  street  rhetoric).  Then  followed  still  more  offensive  remarks, 
further  embellished  by  oaths.  Miss  Marling,  hearing  the  noise 
came  out. 
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"  Sue  ! "  she  exclaimed  sternly,  "  I  won't  allow  such  language 
outside  this  place  ! " 

Sue  was  cowed  for  a  moment  by  the  tone  and  manner  of 
authority  ;  the  next  she  rallied  to  defiance.  "  That  there  gal 
wouldn't  tell  me  what  that  said,"  pointing  at  the  bill ;  "  and  she 
ain't  no  bett'rn  me,  though  she's  got  shoes  on." 

"  She  may  be  very  unkind,  but  you  needn't  swear  and  scream. 
I  will  read  the  bill  to  you." 

Sue  opened  her  black  eyes  ;  here  was  an  object-lesson  which 
— as  Agnes  knew — would  impress  her.  The  girl,  very  little 
above  her,  scorned  her  ;  the  lady,  miles  above  her,  was  kind  to 
her,  and  told  her  what  she  wanted  to  know.  The  bill  announced 
a  lecture  upon  the  Holy  Land,  with  lantern  pictures  of  the  holy 
places,  and  it  was  free  to  every  one. 

"  There  will  be  many  there  like  you,"  said  Miss  Marling, 
seeing  the  girl's  sidelong  glance  downwards  at  her  bare  feet, 
"and  the  only  rule  is  that  you  must  behave  quietly.  You  come 
when  you  like,  and  go  when  you  like."  But  she  did  not  urge 
the  matter,  or  seem  to  care  whether  Sue  came  or  stayed  away. 
Sue  knew  nothing  about  holy  places,  nor  about  Him  whose 
sojourn  in  them  made  them  holy ;  but  the  idea  of  "  picturs " 
caught  her  fancy.  She  nodded  what  was  meant  for  thanks  to 
her  informant,  and  strolled  off. 

But  on  the  lecture  night  she  came.  Miss  Marling  dis- 
cerned her  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  among  a  crowd  of — it  must 
be  owned — sufificiently  dirty  girls.  The  entertainment  was 
designed  for  just  such  people,  and  the  clergyman  who  gave  the 
lecture  never  got  beyond  the  level  of  his  audience.  Sue  listened 
and  gazed  in  rapt  delight.  The  pictures  specially  interested  her, 
the  explanations  and  descriptions  puzzled  and  amazed  her,  for 
the  sacred  story  was  a  closed  book  to  her,  nor  was  she,  at 
present,  particularly  curious  to  hear  more  about  the  chief  actor 
in  these  sublime  scenes  ;  but  "  she'd  come  again  to  see  the 
picturs,"  she  said  to  a  girl  near  her,  who  told  her  "  there'd  be 
more  on  'em  next  Toosdy."  And  she  came.  This  time — at  the 
end  of  the  lecture — some  buns  and  oranges  were  distributed 
among  the  children.  Miss  Marling  was  the  distributor,  and 
when   she   came   to   Tiger   Sue,   that  young  lady  ventured  a 


question  as  to  "  'oo  that  were  the  chap  up  there  [indicating  the 
lecturer]  had  talked  about." 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  Agnes  said,  "  if  you  will  wait  for  me  just 
outside." 

Sue  nodded.  This  was  a  long  step  gained.  She  had  evi- 
dently lost  her  terror  of  the  "  mishun  blokes  tryin'  ter  '  git ' 
yer" — whatever  appalling  fate  "gittin'  yer"  might  involve. 
She  went  out  into  the  lobby,  and  waited  with  a  patience  which 
was  in  itself  a  new  thing,  until  Miss  Marling  appeared,  and 
meekly  followed  the  "mishun  lydy"  into  a  warm  little  room, 
where  Agnes,  sitting  down  by  the  fire,  told  her  in  simplest 
language  the  story  of  the  Cross.  Strange  and  often  shrewd 
and  intelligent  were  Sue's  questions  and  comments,  and  the 
same  disposition  which  had  made  her  champion  the  kitten 
appeared  in  the  remark  that  "she' J  like  to  smash  them  blokes 
for  what  they  did,  she  would  ! " — meaning  the  Jews  who  crucified 
the  Redeemer.  Not  yet  was  the  time  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
meekness  to  this  child  of  the  gutter  ;  so  Agnes  Marling  passed 
over  this  speech,  and  presently  dismissed  her  auditor,  saying 
it  was  late,  but  promising  to  tell  her  more  to-morrow,  if  she 
would  come. 

Not  all  at  once  was  Tiger  Sue  reclaimed.  It  was  a  long 
process,  the  taming  of  this  wild  creature,  the  outcome  of  a 
civilisation  which  has  its  own  and  terrible  forms  of  savagery. 
Sometimes  Agnes  Marling's  heart  fainted  within  her  when, 
after  weeks  of  decent  conduct.  Sue  would  "  break  out " — 
fight,  swear,  and  behave  like  her  old  self.  "  But  by  God's 
help,"  Agnes  said,  "  I  shall  win  that  child."  And  she  did.  Sue, 
passionately  attached  to  her  indefatigable  friend,  grew  more 
and  more  tractable.  From  cleaning  the  steps  of  the  mission- 
house  she  was  promoted  to  go  errands  and  trusted  with  money. 
There  were  relapses,  as  when  she  threatened  to  punch  the 
head  of  a  boy  who  tried  to  cheat  her  out  of  a  halfpenny,  and 
very  nearly  did  it  ;  but  they  were  few  and  far  between  ;  and  Sue, 
in  white  apron,  and  waiting  upon  the  once-dreaded  "  mishun 
lydy,"  bore  little  resemblance  to  Tiger  Sue  who  was  such  a 
"  rare  'un  to  fight."  Agnes  Marling's  faith  in  the  Divine 
element  latent  in  every  human  creature  was  justified. 


The  Jubilee  of  Dr*  Drummond,  Belhaven 

Church,  Glasgow 


T 


HE    Rev.   Robert   S.   Drummond,    D.D.,   minister  of 
Belhaven  Church,  Glasgow,  who  has  just  celebrated 

his  jubilee, 
belongs  to  a 
Levitical  stock. 
One  of  his 
grandfathers 
was  a  lay- 
preacher,  and 
his  father  was 
minister  of  the 
Relief  Church 
in  Irvine.  Dr. 
Drummond's 
wife  was  a 
daughter  of 
the  manse,  her 
father  being 
the  distin- 
guished Dr. 
John  French, 
of  College 
Street  Church, 
Edinburgh, 
while  Dr. 
Drummond's 
son  is  minister 
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of  Lothian  Road  Church,  Edinburgh.  The  succession  is 
therefore  being  kept  up.  What  Dr.  Drummond's  grand- 
children will  be,  time  will  show. 

Dr.  Drummond  was  born  in  Leven,  Fifeshire,  when  his 
father  was  still  a  schoolmaster  there.  Ere  long  his  father 
removed  to  Edinburgh  to  pursue  his  studies  for  the  ministry, 
and  it  was  there  that  Dr.  Drummond  received  his  schooling. 
For  two  years  he  had  some  experience  of  office  work  in 
Cupar,  Fife,  and  then,  his  heart  turning  to  the  ministry,  he 
went  to  Glasgow  University,  and  studied  under  the  elder 
Ramsay  ("  Logic  Bob")  and  Lord  Kelvin,  then  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  remarkable  career. 

In  1847,  along  with  his  lifelong  friend  Dr.  Thomas 
Kennedy  (who  succeeded  Principal  Rainy  as  Moderator 
of  the  United  Free  Church  General  Assembly),  he  entered 
the  first  session  of  the  newly  formed  United  Presby- 
terian Divinity  Hall.  When  he  received  license  several 
Churches  were  anxious  to  secure  him,  but  his  choice 
was  Fisher  Street  Church,  Carlisle.  Since  then  Dr. 
Drummond  has  ministered  in  St.  James's  Place,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Erskine  Church,  Glasgow  ;  St.  John's  Wood  Church, 
London ;  and  Belhaven  Church,  Glasgow.  From  all  of 
these,  as  well  as  from  his  son's  congregation  in  Edinburgh, 
addresses  were  presented  to  him  at  his  jubilee. 

It  is  not  often  that  it  is  given  to  a  father  to  have  a 
son  of  twenty  years'  standing  in  the  ministry,  and  for  both 
father  and  son  to   be  Doctors   of  Divinity  of  the   same 
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university.  But  this  is  the  case  with  Dr.  Drumniond. 
His  gifts  as  a  preacher  very  early  drew  attention  to  him. 
His  preaching  is  of  the  very  finest  of  its  type,  replete 
with  thought,  couched  in  felicitous  language,  set  forth  in 
rounded  periods,  and  delivered  with  graceful  action  and 
in  most  mellifluous  voice.  Dr.  Drummond  has  none  of 
that  silly  contempt  for  the  graces  of  delivery  which  some 
affect.  He  feels  that  he  has  a  message  to  deliver  from 
God,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  his  Master  to  present  it 
in  the  most  apt  words  and  persuasive  tones  which  he 
can  command.  One  is  not  therefore  surprised  that  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  under  the  principalship  of  that 
master  in  oratory  the  late  John  Caird,  should  not  have 
been  slow  to  recognise  the  gifts  of  its  alumnus,  and  confer 
on  him  its  Doctor's  degree.  His  son  received  his  degree 
from  the  same  university, 
of  which  he  also  was  a 
graduate,  in  recognition 
of  his  work  on  "The 
Relation  of  the  Apostolic 
Teaching  to  the  Teaching 
of  Christ"— the  Kerr 
Lecture  for  1900. 

Dr.  Drummond's  call 
to  London  occurred  at  a 
somewhat  critical  stage  in 
the  negotiations  that 
issued  in  the  severance 
of  the  English  section  of 
the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  "from  the  body  in 
Scotland,  and  its  union 
with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England. 
Mutual  eligibility  had  just 
been  agreed  upon,  and 
Dr.  Drummond's  was  the 
first  call  under  the  arrange- 
ment. His  acceptance  of 
it  and  his  happy  settlement 
in  London  did  much  to 
bring  the  negotiating 
Churches  closer  together, 
and  pave  the  way  for  the 
complete  junction  in  1877. 
The  work  in  London  was 
a  great  change  from  what 
Dr.    Drummond    had    to 

undertake  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  congregations 
in  Scotland  numbered  over  twelve  hundred  in  each  case ; 
in  London  there  were  scarcely  two  hundred.  But  under 
Dr.  Drummond's  seven  years'  ministry  the  congregation 
at  St.  John's  Wood  rose  rapidly  to  that  strength  and 
position  which  it  has  now  long  held  under  his  successor. 
Dr.  Monro  Gibson. 
Dr.  Drummond  came  to  his  present  charge,   Belhaven 
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Provost),  Dr.  Gourlay,  Bailie  Mitchell,  while  the  present 
I^rd  Provost,  Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  was  one  of  his 
boys  in  Erskine  Church  days.  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  is  an  elder  in  St.  James's  Place  Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  was  one  of  the  many  prominent  men 
who  were  present  at  the  jubilee  celebrations  to  do  him 
honour. 

It  was  an  interesting  feature  in  Dr.  Drummond's 
ministry  that  after  he  went  to  Belhaven  he  commenced  a 
type  of  preaching  which  was  quite  a  novelty  to  him — 
sermons  to  children.  And  it  was  a  surprise  to  himself  and 
a  constant  pleasure  to  his  people  to  find  this  master  of 
a  finished  pulpit  style  presenting  the  "Gospel  with  equal 
felicity  in  the  simplest  phrases  suited  to  the  under- 
standing and  imagination  of  a  little  child.     As  a   sample 

take  this  on  Peter's  fall 
and  repentance.  The 
division  was :  (i)  Peter 
bad ;  (2)  Peter  sad ;  (3) 
Peter  glad.  What  child 
could  fail  to  understand 
that  or  could  soon  forget 
it? 

Dr.  Drummond  has 
served  the  Church  at  large 
in  many  ways,  both  in 
Presbytery,  Committees 
and  Supreme  Court.  He 
has  held  the  office  of 
Moderator,  and  repre- 
sented his  Church  at  the 
Presbyterian  Alliance,  his 
visit  to  which,  along  with 
Dr.  Black,  of  W^ellington 
Church,  Glasgow,  drew 
closer  the  bonds  of  what 
has  been  a  very  happy 
and  close  friendship  of 
his  later  days. 

Some  years  ago  Dr. 
Drummond  obtained  the 
valued  assistance  of  a 
colleague  in  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Witherow,  M.A.,  who 
shares  with  him  the  work 
of  the  congregation.  At 
present  Dr.  Drummond 
is  one  of  the  oldest 
ministers  in  harness  in  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  hale 
of  body,  sonorous  of  utterance,  fresh  in  mind,  and  diligent 
as  ever  in  the  preparation  of  work  for  the  pulpit.  Some- 
times an  old  favourite  like  "  The  Fall  of  Jericho "  or 
"  Paul  before  Felix  "  refreshes  the  memories  of  his  people, 
but  oftener  far  it  is  new  work,  the  rich  fruitage  of  ripe 
Christian  meditation  and  exjierience. 

It  is  the  cordial  wish  of  Dr.  Drummond's  many  admirers 


Church,  in   1879      Under  him  the  congregation  rose  to  a  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  the  Christian  ministry  which 

leading   place    among    Glasgow    churches,   and   many   of  he  so  richly  adorns,  and  that  he  may  still  be  enabled  to 

its    citizens    most   prominent   in    philanthropic   and   civic  exercise  his  great  pulpit  gifts  in  the  building  up  of  Christ's 

affairs  have  worshipped  there — Sir  James  Bell  (late  Lord  cause  and  kingdom  in  our  midst. 


There  are  griefs  that  hang  no  crape  on  the  door-bell.  If  we  knew  the  inner  life  of  many  of  the  people  we  meet 

that  wear   no   black   garments,    that   close   no  shutters,   that  we  would   be  very  gentle  with   them,  and  would  excuse  the 

drop  no  tears  which  men  can  see,  that  can  get  no  s>'mpathy  things  in  them  that  seem  strange  or  eccentric  to  us.     They 

save  that  of  the  blessed   Christ  and    perhaps  of  a   closest  are    carrying    burdens   of  secret   grief.     We   do    not   begin 

human   brother,  and   must  wear   smiles   before   men   and  go  to  know  the  sorrows  of  our  brothers, 
on  with  life's  work  as  if  all  were  gladness  within  the  heart.  Dr.   J.    R.    MiLLER. 
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The  Widowhood  of  Gabrielle  Grant 


BY   EGLANTON    THORNE 


CHAPTER   I 
Free  ! 

THE  afternoon  train  was  drawing  up  at  the  station  of  San 
Remo.  A  young  lady  leaned  from  the  window  of  a 
first-class  carriage  and  enquired  in  French  the  name  of  the 
station.  As  a  porter  answered  her,  she  turned  quickly  to 
some  one  within  the  carriage. 

"  Here  we  are,  Marcella  ;  this  is  San  Remo.  I'll  get  down, 
and  you  can  give  our  things  to  this  man." 

The  next  moment  a  small,  slight  form,  attired  in  a  neat 
travelling-suit  of  pale  grey,  descended  lightly  from  the  high 
vehicle,  revealing  in  her  descent  a  pair  of  small,  shapely  feet, 
daintily  shod.  A  knot  of  pale  violets  adorned  the  front  of 
her  coat. 

She  directed  the  porter  to  enter  the  carriage  and  waited 
till  he  reappeared  laden  with  various  ii)ipcdiiiicnta.  Then  she 
advanced  with  outstretched  hand  to  the  assistance  of  a  big, 
portly  woman,  some  forty  years  of  age,  whose  pale  complexion 
had  a  certain  duskiness  of  hue  suggestive  of  mulatto  origin. 

"  Be  careful,  Marcella  ;  give  me  that  dressing-case.  It  is  a 
very  deep  step,  and  if  you  missed  it " 

"  The  fall  would  be  great,"  said  Marcella  good-naturedly  ; 
"  but  I  won't  fall,  though  this  strikes  me  as  the  most  barbarous 
way  of  fixing  a  railway-carriage  that  ever  I  saw.  There, 
I'm  down." 

As  she  spoke  her  broad  mouth  widened  into  a  srnile  which 
showed  a  perfect  row  of  large,  white  teeth.  She  was  evidently 
relieved  to  find  herself  safe  upon  the  platform.  With  her  ample 
form  and  homely  countenance  she  presented  the  most  absolute 
foil  to  the  young  lady's  graceful  person  and  miffnonne  features. 
It  was  clear  that  a  perfect  understanding  existed  between  them. 
They  were  mistress  and  maid ;  but  they  were  more  :  they  were 
friends. 

Gabrielle  Grant  named  the  hotel  to  which  she  was  going, 
and  followed  the  porter  as  he  led  the  way  out  of  the  station. 
At  the  door  a  man  in  livery  approached  them,  tried  in  vain 
to  take  possession  of  the  dressing-case,  to  which  Marcella 
desperately  clung,  and  conducted  them  to  the  hotel  omnibus. 

"  It  looks  a  channing  place,"  said  Gabrielle,  as  they  drove 
along  a  promenade,  bordered  by  tall  palms.  "  How  lovely 
that  blue  sea  is  !     I  believe  I  shall  be  happy  here." 

"  I  hope  so,  madam — with  all  my  heart  I  hope  it,"  responded 
the  maid,  with  a  fervency  which  the  occasion  hardly  seemed  to 
demand. 

"  Good  old  Marcella,"  said  Gabrielle,  laying  her  hand  affec- 
tionately on  the  large,  black-gloved  hand,  which  still  grasped 
the  dressing-case  ;  "if  you  had  your  way,  I  should  have  nothing 
to  desire.  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  may  hope  for  a  little  rest  and 
peace  here." 

She  sighed  as  she  spoke,  and  there  was  a  look  in  her  dark 
grey  eyes  which  seemed  to  show  that  this  elegant  little  lady, 
with  the  air  of  a  princess,  was  familiar  with  sorrow.  She  was 
not  beautiful ;  but  the  small,  piquant  face  beneath  the  close- 
fitting  travelling-cap  of  grey  velvet,  with  a  scarlet  quill  for  its 
sole  adornment,  did  not  lack  charm.  It  was  the  face  of  one 
who  had  suffered ;  but  only  a  keen  eye  could  have  discerned 
the  evidence  of  pain.  She  was  a  fortunate  woman  as  the  world 
regards  good  fortune.  She  had  left  a  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance in  Boston  ;  but  the  best  friend  she  had  in  the  world  was 
this  big,  clumsy-looking,  dusky-visaged  maid,  not  excepting  the 
husband,  to  whom,  young  as  she  looked,  Gabrielle  had  been 
married  for  nearly  ten  years. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  happy  here,"  Gabrielle  said  to  herself 
half  an  hour  later,  after  she  had  taken  possession  of  a  pleasant, 
spacious  room,  with  a  smaller  one  adjoining  it  for  Marcella's 
use,  and  was  refreshed  by  a  cup  of  tea  ;  "  happy  at  least  for  six 

weeks  or  so.    Afterwards "     Her  little  mouth  closed  firmly 

with  a  taut,  strenuous  refusal  to  consider  the  afterwards. 
Gabrielle  was  not  yet  thirty  ;  but  she  had  learned  the  wisdom 
of  taking  short  views  of  life. 

Surely  the  place  to  which  she  had  come  seemed  a  place 


to  be  happy  in,  if  anywhere  upon  this  earth  fleeting,  elusive 
happiness  can  be  grasped  and  held.  She  had  stepped  on  to 
the  balcony  outside  her  window  and  was  looking  down  on  a 
garden  full  of  tall,  graceful  palms,  magnolias,  pepper  trees,  and 
eucalyptus.  Below  the  rich  foliage  were  flowers  in  abundance. 
She  could  discern  roses,  carnations,  pansies,  geraniums.  The 
air  was  balmy  with  the  perfume  of  trees  and  flowers.  To  the 
right  stretched  other  gardens  surrounding  fine  villas  or  palatial 
hotels.  Beyond  houses  and  gardens  lay  the  broad  sea,  so 
clearly,  deeply  blue,  with  a  cloudless  sky  above,  from  which 
already  shone  the  first  faint  beam  of  the  evening  star. 

Half-leaning,  half-sitting  on  the  balustrade  of  the  balcony, 
she  absorbed  the  soul-satisfying  view  while  Marcella  was  busy 
unstrapping  trunks  and  arranging  her  mistress's  belongings. 

"  He  said  he  might  be  able  to  join  me  before  Christmas," 
Gabrielle  said  to  herself  with  a  little  shiver  ;  "but  Christmas  is 
a  long  way  off  yet.     It  is  still  October.     I  will  not  think  of  it." 

Yet  try  as  she  would  to  evade  it,  the  thought  of  her  husband 
returned  to  her  again  and  again. 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  decided  to  come  at  once  to  the  Riviera," 
she  reflected  ;  "  it  would  not  suit  him.  He  cares  nothing  for  the 
beauty  of  Nature,  for  nought  indeed  save  the  '  almighty  '  dollar. 
If  he  were  here  now  he  would  see  only  that  big  hotel,  and 
would  amuse  himself  by  calculating  how  much  it  costs  to  run 
it  and  what  returns  it  makes.  Well,  I  love  money  too,  I  sup- 
pose, or  I  should  never — but  God  knows,  it  was  not  for  my 
own  sake." 

Stung  by  this  thought,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  began  to 
move  to  and  fro  on  the  balcony.  The  expression  of  her  face 
and  the  little  horizontal  lines  between  her  delicate  brows  told 
of  painful  reflections.  She  was  thinking  of  the  first  time  she 
had  come  to  Europe.  How  she  had  longed  to  visit  Italy ! 
How  she  had  dreamed  of  seeing  Rome,  Florence,  Venice  ! 
How  different  the  reality  from  her  dreams,  when  she  had  visited 
them  in  the  company  of  one  whose  hard,  coarse  mind  and 
mocking,  cynical  tongue  had  rendered  every  place  alike 
unendurable  to  her  1 

"  Oh,  I  am  thankful  he  does  not  want  to  see  Italy  again  I  " 
she  said  to  herself.  "  I  hardly  dared  to  speak  lest  he  should 
detect  my  joy  when  he  told  me  that  he  meant  simply  to  go 
across  to  London  and  I  must  join  him  there." 

Altogether,  it  had  seemed  the  most  unlooked-for  good 
fortune  to  Gabrielle  Grant  when  her  husband  discovered  that 
he  had  business  which  called  him  to  the  Far  West  just  at  the 
time  that  the  lease  of  their  house  in  Boston  expired.  But  for 
the  fact  that  it  suited  his  convenience  so  well  he  would  hardly 
have  allowed  her  to  start  alone  for  Europe. 

"  I  must  make  the  most  of  it,"  she  thought ;  "  I  may  nevei 
have  such  a  holiday  again." 

When  she  stepped  into  her  room,  Marcella  was  shaking  out 
a  tea-gown  of  pale  silk  shot  with  pink. 

"Will  you  wear  this,  madam  ?"  she  asked  ;  "the  season  has 
not  begun,  it  seems,  and  there  is  hardly  any  one  in  the  hotel." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Gabrielle  ;  "  I  did  not  come  here 
to  see  people.  Yes,  that  will  do  nicely,  Marcella  ;  it  slips  on  so 
easily." 

When  she  went  down  to  dinner,  it  was  evident  that  there 
were  few  persons  in  the  hotel.  Hardly  a  dozen  sat  down  at  the 
large  dining-table.  Gabrielle  was  seated  next  to  a  consumptive- 
looking  clergyman  who  talked  incessantly,  to  her  utter  weari- 
ness. He  had  once  spent  a  few  weeks  in  America,  and  it 
pleased  him  to  compare  things  British  and  American.  She  let 
him  talk,  assenting  now  and  then  for  courtesy's  sake,  while  her 
mind  pursued  its  own  train  of  thought. 

"You  do  everything  on  a  grand  scale  in  America,"  he 
remarked  after  a  while,  "  even  your  railway  accidents  ;  for 
instance,  that  awful  one  the  other  day." 

"  What  other  day  ? "  she  asked.  "  I  have  not  heard  of  one 
recently." 

"  You  cannot  mean  that  you  do  not  know  to  what  I  refer,"  he 
said  in  surprise.  "  Why,  it  was  only  a  day  or  two  ago ;  in 
Tuesday's  paper  we  saw  it,  you  know." 
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"  But  I  have  not  seen  Tuesday's  paper,"  she  replied.  "  I 
only  landed  in  Genoa  from  a  Boston  steamship  this  morning, 
and  I  have  not  seen  a  newspaper  since  I  left  home." 

"  Then  you  know  nothinjf  about  it,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction.  "It  was  an  awful  disaster  ;  happened  somewhere 
among  the  Rockies.  The  train  was  crossing  a  deep  gully, 
through  which  runs  a  river— the  Zanzari,  I  think  they  call  it — 
and  the  bridge  gave  way.  The  whole  train  was  precipitated 
into  the  gorge.  Some  of  the  carriages  stuck  on  a  bank  mid- 
way ;  the  rest  went  right  into 
the  river,  and  all  within  them 
perished  in  the  water." 

Gabrielle  shuddered. 

"  It  is  supposed  that  nearly 
two  hundred  persons  we're 
killed,"  said  the  clergyman. 
"  You  would  like  to  read  about 
it,  I  daresay.  I  will  find  the 
paper  for  you." 

Gabrielle's  face,  never  high 
in  its  colouring,  had  grown  very 
pale.  She  raised  her  hand  as 
if  in  imagination  she  pushed 
the  paper  from  her. 

"  No,  no,  thank  you,"  she 
said,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  read 
of  such  things.  It  makes  me 
miserable.  I  cannot  get  them 
out  of  my  mind.  And  it  is  not 
as  if  one  could  do  the  poor 
sufferers  any  good." 

"  Most  of  them  are  beyond 
any  help  now,"  he  said. 

"But  God  could  have 
helped,"  she  said,  with  a  thrill  of 
pain  in  her  voice  ;  "  oh  I  how  can 
He  suffer  such  things  to  be?" 

"  The  ways  of  Providence 
are  inscrutable  to  the  human 
understanding,"  said  the  clergy- 
man. "  Doubless  He  ordained 
it  for  some  wise  purpose  that  is 
beyond  our  comprehension." 

Gabrielle  heard  the  glib 
utterance  with  a  sickening  sen- 
sation. 

"  I  would  rather  believe  that 
He  could  not  help  it,"  she  said. 
"  I  cannot  understand  a  God 
of  love  ordaining  that  awful 
anguish  of  sudden  death,  and 
the  consequent  desolation  of 
loving  hearts  and  happy  homes, 
for  the  sake  of  some  remote 
good,  however  great." 

"Ah!  but  God's  ways  are 
not  as  our  ways,"  he  replied  ; 
"  we  must  trust  where  we  can- 
not trace." 

But  Gabrielle  had  risen  and 
was  moving  from  the  table. 

She  was  up  in  good  time  the 
next  morning.  Her  tempera- 
ment was  active,  and  she  had  the 
■delight  of  a  child  in  awakening 

to  a  new  day  in  a  fresh  place.  She  bade  her  maid  set  a  little 
table  on  the  balcony  and  put  her  breakfast  there.  The  air  was 
fresh  enough  to  make  her  enjoy  the  warm  sunshine  which  fell 
on  her  as  she  sat  eating  crisp  rolls  and  delicious  butter  with 
the  zest  of  perfect  health.  She  was  a  good  sailor,  and  while 
poor  Marcella  had  struggled  desperately  to  do  her  duty,  only  to 
succumb  at  last  and  endure  the  mortification  of  being  waited 
upon  by  the  mistress  whom  it  was  her  one  desire  to  serve, 
Gabrielle  had  hardly  missed  a  meal,  while  her  nerves  had 
recovered  tone,  and  both  mind  and  body  strength,  under  the 
influence  of  the  bracing  ocean  breezes.  She  was  prepared  to 
«njoy  to  the  utmost  her  rare  spell  of  freedom. 

"  Make  haste,  Marcella,"  she  cried,  as,  her  breakfast  over, 


she  leaned  upon  the  balustrade  drinking  in  the  beauty  of 
the  glorious  blue  sea,  the  garden  with  its  rich  foliage  and 
heavy  scented  blossoms,  and  the  olive-clad  hills  beyond. 
"  Make  haste,  for  I  am  impatient  to  be  out.  I  want  to  walk 
by  the  sea  ;  I  want  to  explore  the  town  ;  I  want  to  climb  that 
hill.     It  is  so  lovely  to  feel  that  I  can  do  just  as  I  like." 

Her  maid  did  not  reply.  There  was  a  grave,  almost  an 
anxious,  look  on  her  face  as  she  came  towards  her  mistress, 
bearing  a  missive  which  had  just  been  delivered  into  her  hand. 


SOBBED  WITH    UTTER   PHYSICAL   ABANDO.NMEST 


"A  cablegram,  madam,"  she  said— "a  cablegram  from 
Boston.     It  has  been  forwarded  by  the  agent  from  Genoa." 

The  colour  faded  from  Gabrielle's  face  as  she  turned  to  take 
the  envelope.  She  supposed  that  the  telegram  was  sent  by  her 
husband,  and  the  thought  of  a  message  from  him  could  only 
inspire  her  with  dread. 

Slowly  opening  the  envelope,  she  began  to  read  the  lines 
enclosed.  What  was  it  made  them  so  hard  to  understand  ?  The 
lines  danced  before  her  eyes.  She  sat  down,  shading  her  eyes 
from  the  sun,  her  heart  throbbing  wildly,  her  limbs  trembling, 
while  she  strove  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  strange  words. 

The  sender  was  not  her  husband  ;  but  Mr.  Meredith,  an  old 
friend  and  her  solicitor. 
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"  Ere  this  reaches  you,  the  newspapers  will  have  informed 
you  of  the  Zanzari  River  accident,"  he  said.  "  Unhappily  the 
news  respecting  Mr.  Abel  Grant  is  true.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  perished." 

The  paper  fluttered  from  Gabrielle's  fingers  to  the  ground. 
As  she  looked  up  and  met  her  maid's  anxious  eyes,  a  deep 
flush  rose  in  her  face  and  mounted  even  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair  ;  then  faded  as  quickly,  leaving  her  face  colourless. 

"  Oh,  madam,  you  have  bad  news  I  Tell  me,"  cried 
Marcella. 

Gabrielle  made  no  reply.  She  rose  and  walked  to  and  fro 
on  the  balcony,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  before  her.  In  her 
heart  a  voice  cried  to  her  that  she  was  free — free  !  But  she 
could  not  believe  that  the  thing  was  true. 

Suddenly  she  became  aware  of  Marcella's  anxious  suspense  . 
She  began  to  speak,  but  her  words  seemed  broken  and  strange > 
even  to  her  own  ears. 

"  News  !  such  news,  Marcella,"  she  said  ;  "  there  has  been 
an  accident.  You  can  read  the  telegram  ;  but  first  go  down- 
stairs and  ask  for  the  latest  newspapers  and  bring  them 
to  me." 

Her  maid  disappeared  and  quickly  returned  with  a  bundle 
of  papers.  Gabrielle  turned  them  over  with  trembling  hands, 
and  at  last  found  what  she  sought.  Her  eye  hurriedly  scanned 
the  column.  She  could  not  read  the  sickening  details.  Ah  ! 
here  was  the  name  for  which  she  looked  ' 

"  Mr.  Abel  Grant,  of  Boston,  is  known  to  have  travelled  by 
this  train,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  amongst  the  dead  , 
though  his  body  has  not  yet  been  discovered." 

Gabrielle  let  fall  the  paper  and  sat  gazing  blankly  before 
her.  Her  face  was  stony  in  its  lack  of  expression.  Meanwhile 
Marcella  had  rapidly  made  herself  acquainted  with  what  had 
happened.  She  threw  herself  on  her  knees  beside  her  mistress 
and  clasped  and  kissed  her  cold  little  hands. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  missy,"  she  said,  unconsciously 
addressing  her  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do  in  her  childhood, 
for  she  had  been  maid  to  Gabrielle's  mother  before  she  became 
her  own,  " don't  look  like  that.  You  must  not  indeed.  It's  a 
terrible  shock,  but  it  is  the  Lord's  will." 

Her  maid's  words  broke  the  spell  which  held  Gabrielle. 
She  broke  into  a  wild  laugh,  instantly  followed  by  a  burst  of 
passionate  tears.  She  threw  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  this 
faithful  friend,  leaned  against  her  sturdy  frame,  and  sobbed 
with  utter  physical  abandonment.  But  when  Marcella  would 
have  murmured  words  of  comfort,  Gabrielle  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  lips. 

"  Don't  speak,  Marcella,"  she  said,  "  don't  let  my  tears 
deceive  you.  I  am  a  wicked  woman — a  wicked,  heartless 
woman." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  child,  you  shall  not  say  it,"  responded 
Marcella  tenderly.  "  You  have  too  much  heart.  That's  where 
the  trouble  is." 

"  I  am  a  wicked  woman,"  repeated  Gabrielle  ;  "  you  shall  not 
contradict  me,  Marcella.  What  other  woman  would  be  glad 
to  learn  that  her  husband  was  dead?  It  is  true.  The  news 
startled  me  ;  but  I  was  not  sorry.  I  looked  into  my  inmost 
heart  and  I  knew  that  I  was  glad.  Is  not  that  enough  to  make 
me  weep — to  know  that  I  am  such  a  wretch  as  that  ? " 

"  Hush,  hush,  my  dear,"  said  her  guardian  tenderly,  "  you 
cannot  help  it.  It  is  not  your  fault.  The  Lord  knows  how 
you  have  suffered." 

"  He  knows  I  would  be  sorry  if  I  could,"  said  Gabrielle. 

CHAPTER    II 

A  House  to  Let 

G.\BRIELLE  spent  the  whole  of  that  day  in  seclusion.  She 
sat  on  the  balcony  through  most  of  its  hours  gazing  across  the 
blue  sea  with  eyes  that  saw  little  of  the  outward,  so  keen  was  the 
inward  vision  before  which  rose  continually  the  past  scenes  of 
her  life.  She  said  little,  and  after  the  one  wild,  passionate  storm 
had  spent  itself,  she  shed  no  tears.  Marcella,  watching  her 
anxiously,  saw  a  pathetic  beauty  in  the  pose  of  the  small,  well- 
set  head,  with  its  wealth  of  raven-black  hair  coiled  high  above 
her  forehead,  as  it  was  outlined  against  the  clear  sky.  Vehe- 
ment words  burned  upon  the  servant's  lips  ;  but  the  quiet, 
restained  air  of  her  mistress  checked  their  utterance. 

Gabrielle  was  still  reproaching  herself  with  her  insensibility. 


She  tried  to  fix  her  mind  on  the  sudden  and  terrible  fate  which 
had  befallen  her  husband,  that  the  horror  of  it  might  move  her 
to  pity,  if  not  to  grief.  "  If  I  were  a  Romanist,  Marcella,"  she 
said  suddenly,  "  I  could  spend  money  on  Masses  for  his  soul  ; 
but  as  it  is,  there  seems  absolutely  nothing  that  I  can  do." 

Marcella  shook  her  head.  She  was  no  believer  in  priests  or 
priestcraft ;  but  had  she  been,  she  would  not  have  been  eager 
to  invoke  their  aid  on  behalf  of  Abel  Grant.  When  she 
remembered  the  exquisite  skill  he  had  displayed  in  devising 
tortures  for  his  wife's  sensitive  spirit  during  the  years  they  had 
spent  together,  it  seemed  to  her  that  no  one,  knowing  all,  could 
expect  his  wife  to  mourn  for  him,  terrible  as  his  fate  had  been. 
But  Marcella  alone  knew  all.  There  were  people  at  Boston 
who  had  pitied  Abel  Grant  because  he  had  so  unsympathetic 
a  wife. 

Once  Marcella  said  a  word  to  her  mistress  about  mourning. 
Gabrielle  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  herself  in  conventional 
widow's  garb.  Her  soul  revolted  from  the  hypocrisy  that 
would  be  involved  for  her  in  such  symbols  of  desolation. 

"  There  is  surely  no  need  to  trouble  about  clothes,  for  the 
present,"  she  said.  "  No  one  here  knows  me.  Why  need  I 
proclaim  that  I  have  become  a  widow  ?  You  can  keep  silence, 
I  know,  Marcella." 

A  smile  flitted  across  Marcella's  countenance.  Her  mistress 
had  sufficiently  tested  her  discretion  during  the  years  they  had 
spent  together.  Had  Abel  Grant  been  able  to  find  a  pretext  for 
insisting  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  maid,  who  was  his  wife's 
chief  friend  and  confidante,  he  would  certainly  have  done  so  ; 
but  Marcella's  wisdom  and  reticence  had  left  him  without 
excuse. 

"  When  we  go  to  England  will  be  soon  enough,  if  I  must  put 
it  on,"  said  Gabrielle,  after  a  moment's  reflection  ;  "  but,  mean- 
while, I  wear  no  colours,  Marcella.  Look  out  all  that  I  have 
which  is  black,  white,  or  grey,  and  put  the  other  things  aside." 

So  Marcella  busied  herself  in  rearranging  her  mistress's 
wardrobe.  Gabrielle  relapsed  into  silence  ;  but  her  mind  now 
pursued  a  fresh  train  of  thought.  The  idea  of  the  future 
suddenly  took  a  new  fonn.  Why  should  she  go  to  England  ? 
The  plan  had  been  her  husband's  ;  she  was  to  have  joined  him 
here.  She  could  do  as  she  liked  now.  There  was  something 
almost  alarming  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  which  she  had 
become  possessed.  The  world  was  all  before  her  where  to 
choose  her  place." 

Slowly  the  day  wore  on.  The  hours  were  tedious  in  their 
passage  ;  but  when  it  was  over  the  day  appeared  like  a  dream. 
Once  Gabrielle  roused  herself  and  wrote  a  response  to  the 
cablegram,  which  Marcella  despatched. 

Utterly  worn  out,  Gabrielle  at  last  retired  to  rest,  and  soon 
sank  into  slumber  ;  but  Marcella  had  hardly  lain  down  in  the 
adjoining  room  when  she  was  roused  by  wild  cries,  and  hurried 
back  to  her  mistress.  Gabrielle  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  face 
pallid  and  bedewed  with  perspiration,  her  eyes  dilated  with 
fear.  She  was  still  trembling  under  the  influence  of  her 
terrifying  dream. 

"  Oh  !  Marcella,  I  saw  him — I  saw  him  fall— I  heard  the 
thud  of  his  body  on  the  stones — and  yet  I  thought  that  he  was 
here  ;  that  he  had  hold  of  me,  and  was  reproaching  me  !  Oh, 
there  is  no  one  here,  is  there  ? " 

"  No  one  but  your  own  Marcella,  my  darling,"  said  her 
faithful  servant,  "and  no  one  shall  come  near  to  harm  you 
while  I  am  here.  It  was  nothing  but  a  horrid  dream.  Let  me 
shake  up  your  pillow  and  set  your  bed  straight.  Then  I'll  light 
the  spirit-lamp  and  heat  some  milk  for  you,  and  when  you've 
taken  that  you'll  be  able  to  sleep." 

But  Gabrielle  shuddered  at  the  very  thought  of  going  back 
into  the  world  of  dreams.  Marcella  soothed  her  as  if  she  were 
a  child.  Then,  drawing  an  easy-chair  beside  the  bed,  Marcella 
sat  down,  and,  taking  up  Gabrielle's  Bible,  began  to  read  psalm 
after  psalm  in  a  low  monotone,  till,  in  spite  of  herself,  Gabrielle's 
eyelids  drooped  and  she  fell  into  a  profound  slfeep.  Yet 
Marcella  remained  beside  her  till  the  break  of  day. 

The  morning  dawned  gloriously  fair.  The  sea  sparkled  in 
the  sunshine  beneath  a  sky  of  cloudless  blue.  Gabrielle  rose 
about  her  usual  time,  and  breakfasted  upon  the  balcony.  When, 
a  little  later,  Marcella  suggested  that  they  should  go  out, 
Gabrielle  willingly  agreed.  She  shrank  from  observation  as 
she  went  down  the  broad  staircase  and  across  the  hall  of  the 
hotel.      At    the    door    she   encountered   the   proprietor,   who 
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smilingly  bade  her  "good  morning."  Gabricllc  wondered  at 
his  smile.  She  had  a  curious  feeling  that  every  one  who  saw 
her  must  know  that  she  was  a  newly  made  widow,  bereft  of  her 
husband  by  a  sudden  and  terrible  calamity,  yet  too  heartless  to 
mourn  for  him.  Hut  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  she  presently 
forgot  herself.  It  was  so  lovely  to  walk  along  the  shore  and 
listen  to  the  soft  ripple  of  the  waves.  Her  spirits  rose  like  those 
of  a  child. 

"  I  like  this  place,  Marcella,"  she  said.  "  Are  not  those 
palms  glorious,  and  did  you  ever  see  such  flowers  so  late  in  the 
year  ?    Oh  '  there  is  a  man  with  violets  ;  I  must  have  some." 

"There  are  flower-shops  in  the  town,"  said  Marcella.  So 
to  the  town  they  went,  and  Gabrielle  bought  a  profusion  of 
flowers. 

"  I  am  glad  the  people  understand  French,"  she  said,  as 
they  came  out  of  the  shop  with  their  hands  full ;  "  but  I  wish 
I  could  speak  Italian.  Well,  I  can  learn.  Why  should  I  not 
have  lessons  while.  I  am  here  ?     Is  not  that  a  good  idea  ?" 

Marcella  thought  it  a  very  good  idea.  They  were  passing 
through  the  gateway  of  the  hotel  when  Gabrielle  observed  a 
little  .villa  which  adjoined  it,  standing  in  a  garden  full  of  flowers. 
By  the  gate  was  a  board  intimating  that  this  "most  desirable 
residence  "  was  to  let. 

"  Here  is  a  house  to  let,"  said  Gabrielle  playfully.  "  The 
gate  stands  invitingly  open.  Let  us  go  in  and  see  if  it  would 
suit  me." 

They  entered,  and  Gabrielle  found  the  garden  charming. 
On  one  side  grew  a  magnificent  palm,  a  nespoli  full  of  blossom, 
which  perfumed  the  air,  and  some  prickly  pear  trees  showing 
specimens  of  their  curious  red  fruit.  A  fine  fig  tree  grew  by 
the  front  door.  There  were  roses  in  abundance.  On  the  side 
of  the  garden  which  overhung  the  road  a  little  bower  had  been 
constructed,  and  was  covered  by  a  climbing  rose  tree.  Beneath 
were  chairs  and  a  little  table. 

"  Now  I  call  this  delightful  I "  said  Gabrielle,  as  she  seated 
herself.  "  Here  one  can  sit  and  see  all  that  passes  along  the 
road  and  be  oneself  unseen.  How  nice  to  take  one's  afternoon 
tea  here  ! " 

"  In  summer,"  said  Marcella.  "  It  is  almost  winter  now, 
though  you  can  hardly  believe  it,  to  feel  how  warm  the  sun  is." 

"  Don't  talk  about  winter,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  winter  here.  Marcella,  what  is  there  to  hinder 
me  from  staying  here  just  as  long  as  I  like  ?" 

"  Nothing,  I  suppose,"  said  Marcella,  after  pondering  the 
question  for  a  moment,  "  unless  Mr.  Meredith  should  object. 
There  may  be  business  matters  which  may  demand  your 
presence.     He  may  want  to  hasten  your  return." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  should,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  He  can  settle 
all  the  business  without  me,  surely.  I  will  not  have  my  holiday 
cut  short.  I  do  not  want  to  return  to  Boston,  and  no  one  can 
make  me  live  there  now." 

She  coloured  deeply  when  she  had  spoken,  conscious  to  her 
shame  of  the  almost  exultant  spirit  in  which  she  had  uttered 
the  words.     She  rose  and  walked  towards  the  house. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  rooms,"  she  said.  "  I  wonder  if  we 
can  get  inside." 

Her  wish  was  easily  gratified.  There  was  a  man  working 
in  the  garden,  who  now  came  forward  and  offered  to  show  them 
the  house. 


The  interior  of  the  house  proved  as  inviting  as  the  exterior. 
The  rooms  were  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  and  they  were 
furnished  in  a  simple,  tasteful  style  which  pleased  Gabrielle. 
She  admired  the  tessellated  floors,  the  atnple  windows,  the 
curiously  carved  furniture,  and  the  well-chosen  pictures  and 
photographs  which  adorned  the  walls.  Here  was  a  copy  of  her 
favourite  Botticelli,  framed  in  an  exquisitely  carved  frame,  and 
here  the  sweet,  serene  face  of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas  looked 
down  on  her. 

"  What  a  delightful  little  house  ! "  cried  Gabrielle.  "  This 
is  a  lovely  sitting-room.  See,  it  faces  due  south,  and  gets  all 
the  sun  there  is.  One  could  have  the  windows  open,  and  step 
into  the  garden  whenever  one  pleased.  What  do  you  say, 
Marcella?  The  floor  looks  cold?  But.  there  are  rugs,  of 
course.     I  will  ask  him." 

The  man,  who  wore  a  blue  blouse,  seemed  a  rough  but 
honest  fellow,  with  plenty  of  shrewdness.  He  was  quick  to 
catch  the  lady's  meaning,  and  answered  her  in  a  funny  mixture 
of  French  and  Italian.  He  assured  her  that  there  were  beauti- 
ful rugs  and  curtains,  and  that  the  house  could  be  speedily 
rendered  a  most  comfortable  dwelling  for  any  one  who  should 
take  it.  It  was  the  house  of  an  Italian  lady  who  had  gone  to 
Germany  for  the  winter.  Any  one  inclined  to  take  it  must 
apply  for  information  to  the  English  artist  in  the  Via  Umberto. 

"  The  English  artist  ?  "  repeated  Gabrielle. 

The  man  bethought  himself,  and  opened  the  drawer  of  a 
table  and  produced  a  card,  which  he  handed  to  her.  She 
looked  at  it  and  read  : 

Basil  Theyn, 

Via  Umberto  i8,  Piano  4°. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Gabrielle,  "  I  am  glad  he  is  an  Englishman  ; 
it  will  be  easier  for  us  to  come  to  an  understanding.  After 
luncheon,  I  will  call  upon  him,  Marcella." 

Her  maid  looked  at  her  with  grave,  enquiring  eyes,  but  said 
nothing.  The  next  moment  Gabrielle's  eyes  fell  on  a  picture 
which  hung  above  a  low  bookcase  on  a  line  with  the  door.  It 
represented  a  group  of  women  washing  clothes  on  the  bank  of 
a  clear  stream.  A  girl,  with  beautiful,  lithesome  figure  kneels 
in  the  foreground,  a  little  apart  from  the  rest.  With  one  hand 
she  dabbles  in  search  of  the  soaked  linen  ;  the  other  has  just 
placed  a  red  flower  in  her  hair,  and  she  bends  towards  the 
mirror  proffered  by  a  still  pool  on  her  right,  gazing  with  delight 
at  the  reflection  of  her  beauty.  Gabrielle  was  no  artist,  but 
she  could  see  that  the  colour  and  composition  of  this  picture 
were  admirable.     The  face  and  form  of  the  girl  fascinated  her. 

"  Oh,  what  an  exquisite  picture  ! "  she  cried.  "  Do  you  not 
like  it,  Marcella?" 

Marcella  uttered  an  assent  with  the  air  of  one  whose  mind 
is  otherwise  occupied  ;  but  the  man  caught  the  sense  of  the 
lady's  words,  although  they  were  English. 

"  Ah  !  the  picture  pleases  the  signora,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  It 
is  good,  like  everything  the  Signor  Inglese  paints,"  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand  towards  the  card  she  held. 

"Ah  !  is  it  Mr.  Theyn's?  '  said  Gabrielle.  "Well,  perhaps 
I  shall  see  his  studio,  as  I  intend  calling  on  him  this  afternoon. 
If  his  work  is  all  as  good  as  this,  I  shall  want  to  see  it." 

"  There  is  no  one  like  him,"  was  the  man's  response  to  the 
words  he  but  half  comprehended. 


Mr.  Gladstone  on  Preaching 


'"pHERE  are  some  connected  with  science  who  seem  to  think 
J-  that  it  is  a  part  of  its  mission  to  put  an  end  to  preaching. 
My  belief  is  that  as  long  as  mankind  subsists,  preaching  and 
science  will  both  h.ive  their  place  in  the  field  of  life  ;  and  if 
I  had  to  wager,  I  would  just  as  readily  wager  in  favour  of  the 
longevity  of  preaching  as  I  would  on  the  longevity  of  science. 
.  .  I  quite  comprehend  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
ousiness  of  preaching  needlessly  to  puzzle  and  disturb  men's 
minds  by  wandering  into  questions  which  are  for  them,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  abstract  and  specula- 
tive questions  lying  outside  their  path  of  life,  and  outside  their 
path  of  duty  in  life.  But  when  I  ask  myself,  how  is  it  that  the 
tone  of  so  many  professors  of  science  is  so  harsh,  so  unkindly, 
and  so  domineering  towards  the  precious  gem  and  Jewel,  the 


religion  which  is  the  hope  of  human-kind,  I  cannot  but  admit 
to  myself  that  it  is  in  part  a  reaction  from  a  fonner  state  of  things, 
and  that  those  who  have  believed  in  religion,  and  professed 
religion,  and  even  taught  religion,  have  in  various  ways  been 
not  sufficiently  careful  at  all  times  to  avoid  placing  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  their  brethren  by  factitious  modes  of 
representing  Divine  truth,  by  those  accretions  of  opinion 
adhering  to  the  body  of  the  Gospel,  which  do  not  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  to  any  Church 
in  particular,  but  which  by  a  process  of  nature  are  ever  in 
necessary  growth,  but  which  there  is  a  tendency  in  us  too 
much  to  treat,  perhaps,  as  portions  of  the  Gospel,  or  necessary 
forms  of  the  Gosf>el,  which  perhaps  they  only  tend  to  obscure, 
and  for  which  they  bar  the  way  in  many  enlightened  minds. 
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The  Holiness  of  the  Father 

BY   THE    REV.  J.   H.  JOWETT,   M.A. 


"  T  F  ye  call  on  Him  as  Father  who  .  .  .  judgeth  ! " 
i  That  is  an  extraordinary  conjunction  of  terms.  It 
is  a  daring  and  surprising  companionship  to  associate  in 
immediate  union  the  function  of  the  judge  with  the 
personality  of  the  Father.  I  had  anticipated  that  the 
term  "  Father  "  would  have  suggested  quite  other  relation- 
ships, and  would  have  emphasised  functions  of  quite  a 
different  type.  I  did  not  anticipate  the  intimate  wedlock 
of  "Father"  and  "judge."  I  had  thought  that  the  glad 
succession  would  have  proceeded  somewhat  on  this  wise: 
"  If  ye  call  on  Him  as  Father  who  loveih  !  "  "  If  ye  call 
on  Him  as  Father  who  fitieth  !  "  "  If  ye  call  on  Him 
who  forgiveth  !  "  I  had  interpreted  the  word  "  Father  " 
as  being  suggestive  of  the  free  and  kindly  intimacies  of 
the  fireside ;  but  here  it  stands  indicative  of  the  august 
prerogatives  of  a  throne.  "  If  ye  call  on  Him  as  Father 
who  judgeth.'"  The  element  which  I  had  forgotten  is  made 
conspicuous  and  primary,  and  determines  the  shape  and 
colour  of  man's  relationship  to  God. 

"  If  ye  call  on  Him  as  P'ather  who  judgeth."  Then  the 
element  of  holy  sovereignty  must  be  a  cardinal  content 
in  our  conception  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  What  does 
the  term  "Father"  immediately  suggest  to  me?  Good- 
nature or  holiness ;  laxity  or  righteousness  ;  a  hearth-stone 
or  a  great  white  throne  ?  The  primary  element  in  my  con- 
ception will  determine  the  quality  of  my  religious  life.  If 
the  holiness  of  Fatherhood  be  minimised  or  obscured, 
every  other  attribute  will  be  impoverished.  Denude  your 
conception  of  holiness,  and  it  is  like  withdrawing  the  ozone 
from  the  invigorating  air,  or  detracting  the  freshening 
salt  from  the  healthy  sea.  Suppress  or  ignore  the  element 
of  holiness,  and  think  of  the  Father  as  affectionate,  and 
the  love  you  attribute  to  Him  will  be  only  as  a  close 
and  enervating  air.  Love  without  holiness  is  deoxygenated, 
and  its  ministry  is  that  of  an  opiate  or  narcotic.  Pity 
without  holiness  is  a  bloodless  sentiment,  destitute  of  all 
healing  efficiency.  Forgiveness  without  holiness  is  the 
granting  of  a  cheap  and  superficial  excuse,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  of  the  saving  strength  of  sacrifice.  Begin  with 
pity  or  forgiveness  or  forbearance  or  gentleness,  and  you 
have  dispositions  without  dynamics,  poor,  limp  things  which 
afford  no  resource  for  the  uplifting  and  salvation  of  the 
race.  But  begin  with  holiness,  and  you  put  a  dynamic  into 
every  disposition  which  makes  it  an  engine  of  spiritual 
health.  Forgiveness,  with  holiness  behind  it,  is  a  medicated 
sentiment,  fraught  with  healing  and  bracing  ministry. 
Gentleness,  with  holiness  behind  it,  touches  the  aches  and 
sores  of  the  world  with  the  firm  and  delicate  hand  of  a  dis- 
cerning and  experienced  nurse.  Exalt  the  element  of 
holiness,  and  you  enrich  your  entire  conception  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  The  "  river  of  water  of  life  "  flows 
"out  of  the  throne."  "The  Father  who  judgeth."  "Our 
Father,  hallowed  be  Thy  Name." 

And  now  the  Apostle  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  his 
conception  of  the  holiness  of  God  is  fostered  and  enriched. 
Wherever  he  turns,  it  is  God's  holiness  and  not  God's  pity 
which  smites  and  arrests  his  attention.  He  is  never 
permitted  to  become  irreverent,  for  he  is  never  out  of  sight 
of  "  the  great  white  throne."  He  moves  in  fruitful  wonder, 
ever  contemplating  the  glory  of  the  burning  holiness  of 
God.  If  he  meditates  upon  the  character  of  the  Father's 
judgments,  it  is  their  holiness  by  which  he  is  possessed.      If 


he  moves  with  breathless  steps  lamid  the  mysteries  of 
redemption,  even  beneath  the  blackness  of  the  Cross  he 
discovers  the  whiteness  of  the  throne.  If  he  dwells  upon 
the  purpose  of  the  Divine  yearning,  it  is  the  holiness  of 
the  Father's  ambition  for  His  children  which  holds  him 
entranced.  The  holiness  of  the  Father  emerges  every- 
where. It  is  expressed  and  placarded  in  all  His  doings. 
Everywhere  could  the  Apostle  take  upon  his  lips  the  words 
of  another  wondering  spirit,  who  gazed  and  worshipped 
in  a  far-off  day,  "  I  saw  the  Lord,  high  and  lifted  up  ! 
Holy,    holy,  holy  is  the  Lord." 

"  The  Father,  who  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth 
according  to  each  man's  work."  .The  Apostle  finds  the 
holiness  of  the  Father  expressed  in  the  character  of  His 
judgments.  The  elements  which  so  commonly  shape  the 
judgments  of  men  do  not  count  in  the  judgments  of 
God.  He  judgeth  "  without  respect  of  persons."  Fine 
feathers  do  not  count  as  refinement.  Faces  may  be  masks. 
The  persona  may  be  an  actor.  The  Father  pays  no 
respect  to  the  mere  shows  of  things.  All  masks  become 
transparent.  All  veils  become  translucent.  The  material 
show,  with  all  ephemeral  titles  and  nobilities  and  dignities 
and  degrees,  are  not  accepted  as  evidence  but  are  put 
down  ;  and  only  spiritual  characteristics  and  moral  essentials 
are  permitted  as  testimony  of  personal  worth.  "The 
P'ather  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to 
each  man's  work."  And  what  is  the  bulk  and  quality  of  my 
zvork  1  If  the  Father  judge  me  by  my  out-put  in  the  shape 
of  finished  and  realised  achievement,  then  I  shrink  from 
the  wretched  unveiling  !  I  have  laboured  for  the  salvation 
of  men  ;  how  will  He  judge  my  "  work  "  ?  Will  He  tabu- 
late the  results  ?  Will  He  count  my  converts  ?  Is  that 
how  James  Gihiiour  will  be  judged,  who  after  long  years  of 
labour  in  Mongolia  could  not  record  a  single  regenerated 
soul  ?  If  "  work  "  means  finished  results,  how  few  of  us 
will  be  crowned  !  "  This  is  the  ivork,  that  ye  believe."  That 
is  the  basis  of  judgment.  How  much  of  holy  energy  is 
expressed  in  our  relationship  to  God  ?  What  is  the  strength 
of  our  fellowship  with  the  Divine  ?  That  is  the  primal 
energy  in  character,  and  that  is  the  criterion  of  the  Divine 
judgment.  What  is  a  man's  strength  of  confidence  in  God  ? 
Get  that,  and  you  have  got  the  man's  strength.  Out  of  that 
energy  of  belief  there  is  born  the  magnificent  force  which 
expresses  itself  in  prolonged  labours  in  Mongolia,  in  fearless 
pioneering  in  New  Guinea,  in  unromantic  educational 
ministry  in  India,  in  plucky,  unyielding  struggle  with  great 
evils  in  England,  in  tiring,  unapplauded  toil  among  the 
poor,  in  dry  and  heart-breaking  service  among  the  rich,  in 
steady,  persistent  battle  with  "  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil."  All  these  toils  are  the  offspring  of  belief.  In  the 
energy  of  belief  they  find  their  life  and  the  secret  of  their 
dauntless  perseverance  And  so  James  Gilmour  will  not  be 
judged  by  his  "results,"  but  by  his  "bloody  sweat."  He 
will  be  judged,  and  so  shall  we  all,  by  the  supplicating 
wrestle  of  the  heart,  by  the  quality  of  our  aspiration,  by  the 
depth  and  fervour  of  our  belief  In  this  type  and  character 
of  judgment  the  Apostle  sees  the  mark  of  the  holiness  of 
God.  "  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God," 
and  the  Father  judged  them  "according  to  each  man's 
work."     "  I  remember  thy  jvork  of  faith." 

The  Apostle  now,  turns   to  another  expression   of  the 
holiness  of  the   Father,  and  he  finds   it  in  the    character 
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The  Cure  of  Consumption* 

DR.    ALABONE'S   TREATMKNT 

The  action  of  those  responsible  for  withholding  Dr. 
Alabone's  treatment  for  Consumption  from  the  suffering  poor 
cannot  be  received  with  equanimity  by  those  who  have  the 
extermination  of  this  scourge  at  heart. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Alabone's  treatment  has  been 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  curative,  it  seems  almost 
criminal  to  object  to  its  adoption  in  our  hospitals,  simply 
because  it  would  not  be  in  conformity  with  so-called  "medical 
etiquette."  Surely  the  treatment  ought  at  least  to  be  accorded 
a  fair  trial. 

Letters  froin  patients  expressing  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
their  recovery — many  after  having  been  given  up  to  die — are 
continually  being  received,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  appending 
the  following,  which  have  been  taken  from  recent  issues  of 
The  Christian   World. 

To  THK  Editor  of   TIte  Christian   World 

"Sir, —  I  feel  it  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  beneficial  results  of  Dr.  Alabone's  treatment  in  the  case  of 
a  young  Scotchman,  a  patient  of  mine,  aged  twenty-one  years. 

"He  had  previously  had  Pneumonia,  cough  very  troublesome, 
nasty  sputa,  hectic,  occasional  haemorrhages,  great  dyspnoea 
prostration,  loss  of  flesh,  etc.  The  condition  of  the  patient 
was  as  follows  when  Dr.  Alabone  undertook  to  treat  the  case: 
Left  lung  dull  on  percussion  from  apex  to  fifth  rib,  with  harsh 
breath  sound  and  loud  moist  rales  ;  the  right  apex  was  dull  on 
percussion.     His  sister  died  of  Phthisis. 

"  A  physician  saw  the  patient  with  me,  and  urged  his  re- 
sidence at  the  Cape  ;  he,  however,  consulted  Dr.  Alabone,  with 
the  result  that,  although  in  this  sad  plight,  the  patient  is  now  in 
full  enjoyment  of  health,  and  is  clerk  in  a  large  office,  and  a 
fine  volunteer. 

"  If  merit  had  its  reward,  Dr.  Alabone  would  be  knighted. 
"  I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  A ,  M.D." 

"  Broad  Street  Corner,  Birmingham. 
"Dear  Sir,— When  I  consulted  Dr.  Alabone  in  October, 
I  goo,  1  was  very  ill  indeed.  For  years  I  had  suffered  with  weak 
lungs,  and,  up  to  that  time,  very  much  with  my  throat.  1 
consulted  an  eminent  Birmingham  throat  specialist,  but  got 
worse  instead  of  better.  As  a  last  resource  1  determined  to  go 
to  Dr.  Alabone. 

"I  did  so,  and  after  a  thorough  examination,  such  as  I  had 
never  had  from  any  other  medical  man.  Dr.  Alabone  said  I  was 
suffering  from  Consumption  of  the  lungs  and  throat. 

"  During  the  first  week's  treatment  I  was  very  ill,  and 
requested  my  ordinary  medical  adviser  to  come  and  see  me  ; 
my  wife  told  him  I  had  seen  Dr.  Alabone,  and,  such  is 
prejudice,  he  refused  to  come  ;  he,  however,  said,  '  Tell  him  toi^o 
pn  with  tlieAlalwne  treatment;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  right  thins^.' 

"  The  one  thing  that  vexes  me  is  that  the  Medical  Council 
go  groping  about  for  a  cure  for  Consumption,  and  in  their 
despair  kill  off  thousands  by  their  foolish  extremes,  such  as 
open-air  sanatoriums,  when  the  cure  is  at  their  very  doors,  and 
and  is  being  demonstrated  before  their  eyes. 

"  I  shall  always  recommend  sufferers  to  go  direct  to  Dr. 
Alabone  for  treatment. 

"  I  may  say  that  after  three  months  of  his  treatment  I  gained 
fifteen  pounds  in  weight. 

"  My  chest  is  four  inches  larger  than  when  I  first  consulted 

Dr.  Alabone. — Yours  truly, 

"Archibald  Wilson." 


"Sir,— It  was  with  very  great  pleasure  I  saw  that  Dr. 
Alabone's  treatment  had  received  recognition  in  your  paper. 
/  can  assure  you  it  has  done  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  in 
my  case.  Twenty  months  ago  I  was  literally  within  a  few  weeks 
of  my  grave.  I  had  the  best  advice  that  was  possible,  and  all 
shook  their  heads  over  me  and  said  /  could  not  possibly  recover, 
and  I  felt  what  they  said  was  true,  and,  but  for  my  father 
urgently  persuading  me  to  try  Dr.  Alabone's  treatment,  I 
should  have  been  dead,  I  feel  sure,  long  ago.  But  for  the 
wretched  jealousy  which,   I    am   sorry  to  say,  is  so  rampant 


among  the  medical  profession,  Dr.  Alabone's  name  would 
before  now  have  rung  through  the  land  quite  as  strongly  as 
'  Pasteur,'  or  '  Jcnner  on  Vaccination.'  When  I  look  around 
and  see  the  terrible  scourge  Consumption  is  throughout  the 
world,  I  feel  one  cannot  do  enough  in  making  his  treatment 
known.  I  had  previously  lost  two  brothers  and  a  sister  from 
the  same  disease.^Vours  truly, 

"T.  V ,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  Ed.  L.F.P., 

and  L.F.S.  Glas.,  L.M." 

"  Dear  Sir,— The  following  case  ofmy  son  may  interest  your 
readers.  In  the  early  part  of  1897  lassitude,  loss  of  appetite, 
cough,  and  expectoration  were  noticed.  A  doctor's  examination 
revealed  some  lung  trouble,  and  he  went  "to  Ilfracombe  for  a 
month.  On  his  return  a  further  examination  showed  no  change 
in  the  lung  trouble. 

"  Hearing  from  a  friend  of  Dr  Alabone's  skill,  he  was  taken 
to  him  in  September,  1897.  He  continued  under  Dr.  Alabone's 
treatment— taking  the  inhalations— till  February,  1898.  He 
gained  in  weight,  in  appearance,  and  in  strength. 

"  Dr.  Alabone  found  deposition  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
right  lung,  and  a  little  on  the  left,  also  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lungs  did  not  inflate  properly.  Steady  progress  was,  however, 
made,  till  he  regained  perfect  health.  An  independent  exam- 
ination proved  that  the  lungs  were  quite  sound. 

"  He  can  now  ride  twenty-five  miles  on  his  bicycle,  walk  long 
distances,  play  cricket  all  day,  etc.,  without  feeling  fatigue. 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  C,  WOOD." 

The  late  Dr.  Joskph  Parker  wrote  as  follows  : — 
"Some  time  ago  a  very  sweet-looking  girl,  suffering  from 
Consumption,   was  pointed  out   to  us  as   'given   up'   by  the 
doctors.     The  medical  men  said  it  was  impossible  she  could 
live  througk  the  summer.     Under  such  conditions  people  may 
be   willing    to   try  remedies   of   a    novel   or    even    heterodox 
character,  and  doctors  themselves  are  not  unwilling  that  their 
incurable   patients  should  follow  the   inclination  of  their  own 
fancy.     A  ministerial  friend  of  ours  had  so  often  drawn  our 
attention  to  the  remedy  for  Consumption  administered  by  Dr. 
Edwin  W.  Alabone,  of  Highbury,  that  we  determined  to  ask 
permission  to  put  that  remedy  to  the  test.     It  was  certainly 
rather  too  bad  to  ask  any  medical  man  to  take  up  a  case  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  his  professional  brethren  ;  but,  under 
the   circumstances,   we   resolved   upon   the  policy  of  despair, 
which  is  simply  to  fight  death  with  any  weapons  which  may 
be   available.     Dr.   Alabone   was   far  from   certain   about   the 
result.      He  thoroughly  endorsed  the  opinion  of  his  brethren 
that  the  usual  methods  of  treating  Consumption  were  useless 
in  such  a  case  ;  but  he  was  willing  to  do  what  he  could  for  the 
suffering  child.      To  make  the  story  short,  the  child  is  now 
living,  active,  and  happy.     Her  hands  and  arms  are  no  longer 
emaciated  and  all  but  transparent,  and  her  father  and  mother 
are  rejoicing  over  her  as  one  who  has  been  brought  back  from 
the  brink  of  the  grave. 

"  We  know  nothing  about  Dr.  Alabone's  remedy,  but  there  is 
the  fact  open  to  tlie  observation  of  the  whole  world  that  a  child, 
given  up  as  incurable,  is  no^v  the  wonder  of  all  who  knew  her 
in  her  abandoned  condition. 

"  Congratulating  Dr.  Alabone  on  his  success,  he  said,  'Send 

me   twenty   such   cases,   anil   let   medical  men    examine    the 

average  results.' 

"  As  we  took  the  case  to  Dr.  Alabone,  and  secretly  doubted 

the    very    remedy    which    we    invoked,   we    should    consider 

ourselves  wanting  in  common  gratitude  and  justice  if  we  did 

not   distinctly  acknowledge   in   this   case   the   efficacy   of  his 

treatment." 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Alabone  has  kindly  consented  to 
send  particulars  of  his  treatment  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
Ijc  suffering  from  Consumption.  _ 

••'  The  Cure  cf  Consumflion,  CAnmie  Bronchitis.  AMma,  and 
L'alarrh"  illustralcU  by  numerous  cases  pronounced  incuratle  by  the 
most  eminent  physicians;  36th  edition,  iS4lh  ihous.-jncl,  price  is.  (td..  post 
free  of  .\ulhor.  Ixlwin  W.  Alatwnc,  M.D  rhil..  D.Sc..  ex-M.R.C.S.Eng.. 
Lynton  House,  Highbury  Quadrant,  London,  N.  By  the 
same  Author  :  "  Testimonies  of  Patients,  with  Comments  on  thp  Open-.\ir 
Treatment,"  price  i.<.  ;  "  Infamous  Conduct."  price  &/.  ;  and  '•  How  .the 
Cure  of  Consumption  is  Suppressed,"  price  \s. 
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of  our  redemption.  "  Knowing  that,"  reflecting  that  "ye 
were  redeemed,  not  ivith  corruptible  things,  .  .  .  but  with 
precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot, 
even  the  blood  of  Christ"  Now  link  to  this  a  previous  word, 
which  forms  a  vital  part  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning.  "  I  am 
holy."  He  immediately  unites  the  conception  of  holiness 
with  the  ministry  of  redemption.  To  keep  that  holiness 
in  mind  I  am  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  redemption. 
I  am  to  gaze  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  redemption, 
and  I  shall  behold  the  holiness  of  my  Father.  Now,  that  is 
not  our  coumion  inclination.  We  look  into  redemption  for 
mercy,  forgiveness,  condescension,  love.  We,  look  for  the 
genial  flame  of  affection  ;  have  we  been  blind  to  the  dazzling 
blaze  of  holiness?  We  have  felt  the  warm,  yearning  inti- 
macy of  love,  inclining  towards  the  sinner ;  we  have  felt  the 
fierce,  burning  heat  where  holiness  touches  sin.  Redemp- 
tion is  more  than  the  search  of  Father  for  child  ;  it  is  a 
tremendous  wrestle  of  holiness  with  sin.  Have  we  felt 
only  the  tenderness  of  the  search,  and  partially  overlooked 
the  terribleness  of  the  conflict?  The  fear  is  that  we  may 
feel  the  geniality  of  the  one  without  experiencing  the  con- 
suming heat  of  the  other.  I  proclaim  it  as  a  modern  peril. 
We  do  not  open  our  eyes  to  the  holiness  that  battles  in  our 
redemption,  and  so  we  gain  only  an  enervated  conception 
of  redemptive  love.  Is  not  this  a  characteristic  of  many  of 
the  popular  hymns  which  gather  round  about  the  facts  of 
redemption.  They  are  sweet,  sentimental,  almost  gushing, 
the  light,  lilting  songs  of  a  thoughtless  courtship ;  deep  in 
their  depths  1  discern  no  sense  of  bloody  conflict,  nor  do  I 
taste  any  tang  of  the  bitter  cup  which  made  our  Saviour 
shrink.  And  so  because  we  do  not  discern  the  majestic 
crusade  of  holiness  we  do  not  realise  the  enormity  of  sin. 
If  we  look  into  the  mystery  of  redemption,  and  do  not  see 
the  august  holiness  of  God,  we  can  never  see  the  blackness 
of  the  sovereignty  of  sin.  Dim  your  sense  of  holiness,  and 
you  lighten  the  colour  of  sin.  Now  see  what  follows. 
Obscure  the  holiness,  and  you  relieve  the  blackness  of  sin. 
Relieve  the  blackness  of  sin,  and  you  impoverish  the  glory 
of  redemption.  The  more  we  lighten  sin,  the  more  we 
uncrown  our  Redeemer.  If  sin  be  a  light  thing,  the 
Redeemer  was  superfluous.  And  so  with  holiness  hidden, 
and  sin  relieved,  we  come  to  hold  a  cheap  redemption,  and 
it  is  against  the  conception  of  a  cheap  redemption  that  the 
Apostle  raises  an  eager  and  urgent  warning:  "There  was  ' 
nothing  cheap  about  your  redemption.  It  was  not  a  light 
ministry  which  cost  a  mere  trifle.  Ye  were  redeemed,  not 
with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  precious 
blood,  even  the  blood  of  Christ."  Reason  from  the  cost  of 
redemption  to  the  nature  of  the  conflict ;  reason  from  the 
nature  of  the  conflict  to  the  black  enormity  of  sin  ;  reason 
from  the  enormity  of  sin  to  the  glory  of  holiness  !  A  lax 
God  could  have  given  us  licence,  and  so  redeemed  us 
cheaply  !  A  cheap  redemption  might  have  made  us  feel 
easy ;  it  would  never  have  made  us  good  !  A  cheap 
forgiveness  would  only  have  confirmed  the  sin  it  forgave. 
If  we  are  to  see  sin,  we  must  behold  holiness,  unveiled  for 


us  as  in  a  "  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot."  And 
so  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  Apostle  discerns  something 
of  the  holiness  of  the  Father,  and  thus  apprehends  the 
unspeakable  antagonism  of  holiness  and  sin.  To  him  re- 
demption is  more  than  a  search  ;  it  is  a  conflict.  It  is 
more  than  a  tender  yearning ;  it  is  the  mighty  bearing  of  an 
appalling  load.  Between  the  Incarnation,  when  Christ  "  was 
manifested,"  and  the  Resurrection,  when  God  "  raised  Him 
from  the  dead,"  the  powers  of  holiness  and  sin  met  face  to 
face  in  mighty  combat,  and  in  the  appalling  darkness  of 
Gethsemane  and  Calvary  sin  was  overthrown  and  holiness 
was  glorified. 

And  so  when  I  move  amid  the  mysteries  of  redemption 
I  never  want  to  become  deaf  to  my  Saviour's  cry,  "  If  it  be 
possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  " ;  I  never  want  His  cry 
to  go  out  of  my  life,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  ? "  So  long  as  that  cry  sounds  through  the 
rooms  of  my  life  I  can  never  have  a  cheap  Redeemer,  and 
I  shall  be  kept  from  the  enervating  influence  of  a  cheap 
redemption.  In  redemption  the  Apostle  beholds  an  un- 
speakable conflict,  which  keeps  him  ever  in  mind  of  the 
holiness  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  In  my  conception  of 
redemption  there  shall  be  "no  curse,"  nothing  withering 
and  destructive,  for  "  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb 
shall  be  in  it."  In  the  sacrifice  of  love  I  shall  behold  the 
holiness  of  God. 

Out  of  this  large  conception  of  a  holy  Fatherhood  there 
will  arise  a  worthy  conception  of  sonship.  If  God  be  holy, 
expressing  His  holiness  in  all  His  dealings,  and  "if  ye  call 
on  Him  as  Father,"  what  manner  of  children  ought  ye  to 
be  ?  If  I  call  the  holy  God  "  my  Father,"  the  assumption 
of  kinship  implies  obligation  to  likeness.  If  I  say  "  Father," 
I  may  not  ignore  holiness.  "  If  God  were  your  Father," 
ye  would  bear  His  likeness.  "Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am 
holy."  "  If  then  ye  call  on  Him  as  Father,"  put  yourselves 
in  the  way  of  appropriating  His  glory,  and  of  becoming 
radiant  with  the  beauty  of  His  holiness ;  ^'- pass  the  time  of 
your  sojourning  in  fear. ^''  There  is  no  suggestion  in  the 
counsel  of  any  enslaving  timidity.  We  are  not  to  cringe 
like  slaves,  or  to  move  as  though  we  expected  that  at  any 
moment  an  abyss  might  open  beneath  our  feet.  The 
Christian's  walk  is  a  fine,  swinging  step,  born  of  hope  and 
happy  confidence.  To  "pass  the  time  in  fear"  is  not  to 
move  in  paralysing  dread.  Nor  is  it  to  be  the  victim  of 
a  paralysing  particularity  which  converts  every  trifle  into 
a  thorn,  and  makes  the  way  of  life  a  via  doloroso  of 
countless  irritations.  The  Christian  is  neither  a  faddist  nor 
a  slave.  To  "pass  the  time  in  fear"  is  just  to  be  fearful 
of  sleep,  to  watch  against  indifference,  to  be  alert  against 
an  insidious  thoughtlessness,  to  be  spiritually  awake,  and  to 
miss  no  chance  of  heightening  the  purity  of  our  souls  by 
all  the  ministries  of  holy  fellowship  and  by  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  Master's  will.  "  If  ye  call  on  Him  as 
Father,"  let  the  majestic  claim  inspire  you  to  a  spacious 
ambition;  "pass  your  time"  in  a  fervent  a.spiration  after 
His  likeness,  "perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God." 


Distrust  and  Suspicion.— It  is  impossible  to  calculate 
the  effects  which  may  be  produced  by  distrust  and  suspicion. 
1  hey  make  the  heart  collapse,  and  wither  the  character.  I 
beheve  that  universal  distrust  would  ruin  any  character. 
It  anything  like  insincerity  or  aiming  at  effect  be  hinted,  it 
IS  but  natural  to  endeavour  to  remove  such  impressions  ; 
but  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  every  word  and  act 
look  as  probable  and  as  natural  as  is  possible.  True  feelings 
and  true  words  are  suppressed,  if  they  do  not  seem  likely, 
even  supposing  tliat  untrue  ones  are  not  simulated  instead, 
because     they     seem    likely.      All    this    produces     a     secret 


sense  of  acting  a  part  :  true  it  is  that  the  part  is  only  this, 
to  seem  what  we  are  ;  but  that  itself  ,is  acting,  and  it  is  the 
commencement  of  a  habit  of  insincerity.  Not  really  insincerity 
in  itself,  it  is  yet  in  feeling  so  like  to  the  feeling  of  insin- 
cerity that  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  fearfully 
facilitated.  When  the  feeling  of  real  duplicity  or  insincerity 
actually  presents  itself,  the  mind  is  already  half  familiar 
with  it,  having  been  familiar  with  the  semblance,  and  does 
not  recoil  with  that  vehemence  which  marks  a  heart  that 
has  never  suspected  itself,  nor  been  suspected. — K.  W. 
Robertson. 
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BILLIARDS    AT    HOME, 

A  Billiard  Table  ready  to  place  on  any 
Dining^  Table,  and  instantly  removable. 


This  illustration  shown  Billiard  Tabic  when  fixed  on  Dininir  Table.  It  ia  very  popular  "at  home,"  and  is  much 
appreciated  by  those  who  cannot  accommodate  n  full-size  Hilliard  Table.  When  not  in  use  they  can  be  btored  on  end  or 
side  a};ainst  a  wait.     These  Tables  wilt  stand  on  Dining  Tables  a  ft.  under  their  own  size, 

SPECIFICATION. -Made  in 

Mahogany,  Hcst  Han^or  Slate  Bed, 
Adjustable  Feet,  Rubber  Shod,  Low 
Krost-Proof  RubberCushions,  3  Cues, 
Set  of  Larpe  Ivory  or  the  new 
Crystalate  Balls,  Mahogany  Marking 
Hoard,  Spirit  Level,  Box  of  Tips, 
Wafers,  Chalk,  and  good  Rest. 

Sire    of    Billiard  |4ft.4m.  X  Kft. 41". X 
Table 3  ft.  4  in.  aft.  10  in. 

CASH  PRicBs  ..  {«3  17/6|£6  2/S 

Or  in  13  Monthly 
Payments  of    . . 


8/6 


•/■ 


SPECIAL  QUALITY  (very  Superior) 


S\/*-     of     Biilinrd 
T.ibic 

Cash  Pbicks  .. 

Or  ill  13  Wonthly 
I'ayiucnis  of  . . 


5  ft.  4  in-  X 
a  ft.  ic  in. 

H  It/- 
10/- 


6  ft.  4  in.  X    I   7  ft.  4  in-  X 
3  ft.  4  in.  3  ft.  10  ill. 

<7 

12  6 


6  ft.  4  in.  X 17  ft.  4in.X 
3  ft.  4  in.  h  ft.  10  in 

((     f    (8 

10/t 


Delivered  Carriage  Paid  at  our  RIak. 

CHAIVIPIONSHIP  SOUVENIR,  with  Photographs  of  C.  Dawson  and 
H.  W.  Stevenson,  and  Illustration  of  Championship  Table  built  by 
E.    J.    RILEY,    Ltd.,   along  with    Press   Opinions,    SENT   POST    FREE. 

PUPP       Full  detailed  Catalogue  with  Illustrations  of  all  kinds  of  Home  Billiards,  Billiard  and  Dinine  Tables,  Combined  Couch,  Billiard 
■     ll&ba  and  Dining  Table,  all  kinds  small  and  full-size  Tables  and  Sundries. 


DFPAI19S    ^^^  Tables  converted  and  fitted  with  the  new  Championship 

mmmmm^Mma WW^m  m        Cushion,  as  used  in  1903  Cbampiooship— Stevenson  v.  Dawson. 

London  Showrooms :  147,  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  E.G. 


All  Correspondence  to  Works,  Aocrington. 


E.^.  RILEY, 


LTD.,  Billiard  Cable 
.  .  Builders .  . 


ACCRINGTON. 


(di 


Like  a  Tired  Ciiiid. 


J ) 


There  was  once  a  poet,  young  in  years,  but 
old  in  sorrow,  who  began  to  feel  the  burden 
of  life  more  than  he  could  bear.  The  loveliest 
surroundings  lost  their  power  to  cheer,  and 
one  day  he  took  his  pen  and  wrote  : — 

"  I  could  lie  down  like  a  lir'd  child. 
And  weep  away  this  life  of  care, 
Which  1  have  borne  and  yet  must  bear." 

Many  Christian  workers  have  often  felt  that,  like  tired 
children,  they  would  gladly  give  up  the  riddle  of  life. 
Low  spirits,  though  such  a  common  complaint,  are, 
however,  curable.  Magnetism  is  Nature's  remedy  for 
them,  for  by  its  means  the  whole  Nervous  System  can 
be  strengthened  and  invigorated. 

January  ^th,  1903. 
J.   flANE,  Esq.  (formerly  Mayor  of  Windsor;, 
48,  Argyle  Road,  West  Ealing. 

"  I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  whatever  may  be  said  against 
Magnetic  Treatment,  through  prejudice  or  otherwise,  the  fact 
remains  the  same— thousands  have  received  very  great  benefit, 
and  I  could  write  a  little  book  concerning  the  cases  I  have  met. 
There  is  not  a  brighter  testimony  than  my  own.  Eighteen  years 
ago  I  had  a  shattered  Nervous  System.  To-day  I  keep  my 
birthday  in  perfect  health,  a  far  better  man  than  I  was  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  ago." 

Write  for  partknlars  of  Odo-Magnetic  Treatment  to 

B.  COPSON  GARRATT, 

35,  Gloucester  Road,  Finsbury  Park, 
LONDON,  N. 

Consultation  Fortnn,  J*anipht^tM,  etc,  tnay  6e  Htatl 
>%-«•<?  oil  npptiraiiott. 


29 

YEARS'  SUCCESS 

AS 
THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY  FOU 

Coughs,  Colds, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Influenza,  Whooping- 

i  Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c.,  1 

I  H\8  MADE 

AN  ABSOLUTE  NEOESSlTr  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION.— Thero  are  »->   nuini/ 

im'tut-iiiu  !■/ tliU  ttucei'fal,  and  thrTeJore 

popular,  T&medy  that  it  it  of  thx  Mmott 

iviportanrn  ymi    thould    ute    the  rcord 

>' on' BRIDGE"    rvhen    huymj 

Lung  Jnnii:  and  TAKE  AO 

8VBSTITUTS. 

Prepared  by 
,  W.T.  0WBRI06E.  M  P,S..  Cbra.it.  Hall 

Sold  evvrywherv  in  bottt««.  at 
I>  Hd.,u  %i..u.  M..«no  lit 
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Nelly's  Secret 


"N 


OT  even  a  penny  !     Well,  you  are  a  selfish  little  thing," 


I    haven't    got    any 
exclaimed  the  girls,  while  Winnie  said  re- 


tinued,  turning  to  the  group  of  girls  standing  in  the  playground. 
"  Whatever's   the   matter  ? "   cried  tall,  black-eyed  Cynthia 
gaily.     "  How  cross  you  do  look,  Winnie." 

"  Well,"  said  Winnie,  "  I  got  a  missionary  card  at  Sunday 
school  last  month  with  forty  spaces  to  fill  in  with  pennies,  and 
as  I  have  still  six  empty  spaces,  I  thought  I'd  bring  it  to  school 
with  me,  and  some  of  you  would  be  nice  and  fill  them  up.  And 
there — ^just  think  1 — Nelly  Scott,  the  very  first  girl  I've  asked, 
has  refused.  It  is  such  a  bad  beginning — won't  even  spare  a 
penny  for  the  poor  heathen."  And  Winnie  turned  virtuously 
away. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Alice  Pack  scornfully,  "  I  thought  that 
would  have  been  quite  in  Nelly's  line.  She  always  thinks  her- 
self so  much  better  than  the  rest  of  us." 

"Oh,  Alice,  don't  say  that,"  cried  Nelly  entreatingly.  "You 
know  I  love  you  all  dearly,  and  you  are  all  ever  so  much 
cleverer  and  better  than  I  am." 

"  Well,  don't  let's  quarrel,"  said  Cynthia  kindly.  "  Here  is 
one  penny  for  you." 

"  And  here  ! "— "  And  here  !  "  said  one  after  another  of  the 
girls,  till  at  last  only  one  space  remained. 

"  Only  one  penny  more,"  said  Winnie.  "  Won't  you  please 
give  me  one,  Nelly  ?  You're  always  pretending  you  want  to 
help  others,  and  now  here  is  a  chance." 

Poor  Nelly  !  All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  her  crimson 
cheeks. 

"  I'm   sorry,"   she    stammered,    "  but 
money." 

"  No   money 
proachfully  : 

"  Why,  Nelly,  you  had  your  month's  pocket-money  only 
last  week." 

"  Yes  ;  but  it's  all  gone,"  said  Nelly. 
"  Well  !   I  never  !  "  said  May. 

"  Good  morning,  girls,"  said  a  pleasant  voice  behind  them. 
"How  solemn  you  all  look.     Is  anything  wrong?" 

Turning  round,  the  girls  saw  their  governess,  Miss  Wingate, 
regarding  them  smilingly.  Instantly  the  story  was  poured  out 
to  her,  for  she  was  her  pupils'  friend  as  well  as  teacher,  and  en- 
joyed their  full  confidence.  When  Miss  Wingate  heard  Winnie's 
story,  she  looked  rather  sad,  and,  turning  to  Nelly,  said  softly  : 
"  This  is  surely  not  like  you,  Nelly.  Wasn't  it  very  foolish 
of  you  to  spend  all  your  pocket-money  at  once,  and  not  have 
even  a  penny  to  spare  for  God's  poor  ?  But  come,"  she  said, 
"  it  is  time  we  were  in  school.  And,  Winnie,  I  think  I  have  a 
penny  here  that  will  just  fill  up  your  card." 

There  was  only  a  week  of  the  session  to  run  at  Westmere 
School,  and  all  the  girls  were  working  their  hardest.  There 
were  a  number  of  prizes  to  be  gained,  and  one  in  particular 
excited  much  interest. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  McKenzie,  a  rich  old  Scotchman 
resident  in  Westmere,  had  come  to  Miss  Wingate  with  a  rather 
curious  proposal.  It  was  that  he  should  give  a  special  prize 
every  year,  but  that  the  girls,  and  even  Miss  Wingate,  should 
not  know  till  the  end  of  the  session  for  what  subject  it  would 
be  given.  His  idea  was  that  if  the  girls  knew  a  special  prize 
was  to  be  given  for  a  certain  subject,  it  would  make  them  work 
at  that  subject  to  the  detriment  of  others.  But  by  his  plan  any 
subject  might  be  the  subject,  and,  consequently,  all  would 
receive  their  best  attention. 

The  eventful  day  had  come  at  last.  The  schoolroom, 
prettily  decorated  with  plants  and  flowers,  was  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  white-robed  girls  chattering  gaily.  A  little  apart  from 
the  rest  sat  Nelly,  rather  paler  and  quieter  than  usual,  for  the 
last  week  had  not  been  altogether  a  pleasant  one  for  her.  She 
had  been  favoured  with  a  number  of  sarcastic  remarks,  such  as 
only  schoolgirls  know  how  to  make,  about  "people  that  thought 
themselves  better  than  other  people,  and  yet  spent  all  their 
money  on  themselves,"  and  so  on.  But  poor  Nelly  had  taken 
them  all  so  patiently,  and  never  answered  back,  that  they  had 
soon  ceased  their  tormenting. 

Suddenly  silence  falls  on  the  room,  as  the  ^wy  opens,  and 


the  managers,  with  Mr.  McKenzie  in  their  midst,  enter  and  take 
their  places  on  the  little  platform,  on  which  is  already  placed 
a  large  table  laden  with  prizes. 

Of  course  there  are  the  usual  songs  and  recitations  by  the 
girls,  the  usual  speeches  by  the  minister  and  head  manager, 
who  concludes  in  the  usual  way  by  calling  upon  Mr.  McKenzie 
to  distribute  the  prizes. 

Name  after  name  is  called.  Cynthia  leads  the  way  proudly 
to  receive  the  first  prize  for  English,  and  returns  again  for  one 
in  Algebra.  .Slowly  the  pile  of  books  grows  less,  even  little 
Nelly  being  called  upon  to  receive  a  prize  for  French. 

But  now  the  table  is  cleared,  and  Mr.  McKenzie  steps 
forward  to  say  a  few  words. 

"  Now,  I  know  you  are  all  longing  for  this  ceremony  to  end, 
in  order  that  your  holidays  may  begin,  but  before  presenting 
the  last  prize,   I  want  to  tell  you  a  story. 

"  Last  week,"  said  Mr.  McKenzie,  "  I  took  my  chair  into  the 
park  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  some  bushes  to  enjoy  my 
morning  paper.  Lifting  my  eyes  presently,  I  saw  a  little  girl 
also  hidden  among  the  bushes,  earnestly  watching  something. 
Wondering  what  could  be  exciting  so  much  interest  on  her 
part,  I  peered  through  the  trees,  and  on  a  bench  close  at  hand 
I  saw  a  poor  woman  seated  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  Her  face 
was  white  and  pinched,  and  on  it  was  a  look  of  absolute  despair. 
She  was  feeling  in  a  little  shabby  purse,  carefully  running  her 
finger  along  each  seam.  No,  it  was  quite  empty— not  even 
her  desperate  search  could  discover  the  smallest  coin.  With  a 
sob  she  pressed  the  infant  closer  to  her  breast,  and  cried  in  a 
tone  of  anguish,  '  My  child  !  my  child  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  God 
has  forgotten  us  !     There  is  nothing  now  but  death  ! ' 

"  Before  I  could  move  or  speak,  a  little  figure  dashed  past  me 
and  thrust  something  bright  into  the  woman's  hand,  then,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  word  of  thanks,  darted  away  again  and  was 
lost  ;unong  the  trees. 

"  I  spoke  to  the  woman,  sobbing  over  a  new  half-crown,  and 
learned  her  story.  She  was  a  widow,  had  been  ill  and  lost  her 
work,  and  that  very  morning  her  landlord  had  threatened  to 
turn  her  out  unless  her  rent  were  paid  before  night.  Penniless 
and  friendless,  her  thoughts  had  turned  towards  the  river.  But 
now,  she  said,  she  would  take  courage  again,  since  (jod  had  sent 
One  of  His  own  little  angels  to  help  her." 

The  girls  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  McKcnzie's 
story,  but  had  seen  no  connection  with  it  to  their  special  prize. 
Imagine  their  astonishment,  then,  when  he  continued  : 

"  Now,  I  had  just  been  wondering  for  what  subject  I  should 
give  my  prize,  and  it  suddenly  struck  me  that  I  would  give  it  to 
the  little  girl  who  had  performed  the  kindest  deed  I  had  seen 
for  many  a  day.  Therefore  " — here  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
small  box  wrapped  in  white  paper — "  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
awarding  the  prize  " — now  the  box  was  open,  and  he  lifted  out  a 
lovely  little  gold  watch—"  to  Nelly  Scott,  and  1  am  sure  you  will 
all  join  with  me  heartily  in  three  cheers  for  the  prize  winner." 

How  the  girls  clapped  and  cheered !  It  seemed  as  though 
they  would  never  leave  off.  This  was  the  "  mean,"  "  selfish  " 
little  girl. 

Nelly  was  trembling  so  much  that  she  could  hardly  walk  up 
the  room.  As  Mr.  McKenzie  put  the  watch  into  her  hands,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  her  head  and  said  gently,  "  Whoso  giveth  to 
the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

The  last  words  were  soon  spoken,  and  the  girls  were  at  liberty 
to  cluster  round  Nelly  and  admire  her  lovely  prize. 

"  I  have  been  a  horrid  wretch,"  cried  the  penitent  Winnie. 
"  But  why  didn't  you  tell  us  what  you  had  done  with  your 
money  ?" 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  May,  "  I  am  sure  if  I  had  given  away  all 
my  money  that  way,  you  would  never  have  heard  the  end  of  it." 
"Oh  no!"  said  Nelly  shyly.  "Don't  you  remember  what 
teacher  was  telling  us  about  not  letting  your  left  hand  know 
what  your  right  was  doing  ?  I  wanted  it  to  be  a  secret  between 
Jesus  and  me." 

"  You're  a  little  darling,"  said  tall  Cynthia,  giving  her  a 
great  hug  and  a  kiss.  And  amid  a  perfect  shower  of  kisses 
Nelly  ran  happily  home  to  her  mother. 

I.  M.  G. 
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£1,000,000 


My  Total  Annual  Turnover  amounts 
in  round  ti);ures  to  One  Million 
Sterllnj;;  it  has  taken  me  seventeen 
years  of  constant  steady  progress  to 
build  up  this  business,  and  I  have 
built  it  on  principles  which 
calculated  to  ensure  success.  Every 
order  is  executed  subject  to  seven 
days  approval.  If  not  entirely  satis- 
fied you  return  the  goods  and  the 
transaction  is  closed. 

From  November  to  June  I  received] 
18,11X  Testimonial  Letters. 

All  accounts  may  be  paid  by  Easy     

Monthly  Payments,  or,  if  you  prefer  to  pay  Cash  you  are  entitled 
to  Important  Bonus  Advantages. 


''i  PROVIDE  EVERYTHING. ^^ 

EACH  DEPARTMENTAL  CATALOGUE  IS  SENT  POST  FREE 

ON   APPLICATION.     MKNTION  THK  N'UMBF.H  OF  THE  CATALOGUE  YOU   REQUIRE. 


1.  Watches.  All  my  welMtnown  Watch 
Special  [ties  fully  illutttratod  and 
described.  My  Watch  Ifoparl- 
meiH  i(t  the  t^nrgest  Watch-Sales 
Concern  In  tlie  U'orjd, 

2.  Tools  and  Machinery. 

ThousandB  ot  illtiatrations.  Tvery 
known  Tool  and  Machine  is  supplied 
on  Kasy  'J'crnis  of  I'ayment. 

3.  Furniture.  Every  Furnishing  re- 
quirement is  Illustrated.  My  System 
or  Furnlsliiiif;  by  Easy  Instalments 

is  Tully  explained. 
From  £5  tn  £500  Spfcial  Arrangcmenti. 

4.  Mantles  A  Costumes.  A  beautiful 
Album  o(  the  l-'oshions  of  the  Season. 

5.  Gent's  Tailoring.  This  Stylish 
Department  is  splendidly  equipped, 
and  Is  probably  the  Largest  Clothing 
Business  in  Great  Hritain. 

6.  Boots  and  Shoes.  Beautifully 
II  Ui  at  rated.  A  Splendid  Choice  of 
the  Newest  Ideas  in  l-'oot  Wear. 

Coiitructors  to  Hitt  Mi^jcsty's 
Goi-eriiiitent. 

7.  Bookselling  Department.  Cata- 
logue describes  a  vast  assortment  of 
Standard  and  Current  Literature. 

a    Sheffield  Cutlery  and  Plate.  The 

produce  of   my   own  Factories   illus- 
trated and  fully  described. 
Hotel  antt  Shiftftiiig  Ordert 
a  St>cciiility. 

9.  Glass,  China.  Lampsand  Stoves. 

Dinner  and  Tea  Services,  Toilet  and 
Bedroom  Ware.  Lamps,  Stoves,  etc. 

10.  Clocks.  Every  known  style  and 
make  supplied  on  Easy  Terms  of 
Payment. 


11.  General  Draperies,  etc.  Dress 
Goods.  Blankets,  Sheeis.  Furs.  I^adiea' 
Outfitting,  Babies'  and  Children's 
Clothing,  etc. 

la.  Gold  Jewellery  and  Diamonds. 

Engagement  and  Wedding  Illngs, 
Bracelets,  Brooches,  and  all  kinds  ot 
Gold  Ornaments,  fully  illustrated 
and  described. 

13.  General  Fancy  Goods.  Bags, 
rmbrellas.  Albums,  every  kind  ot 
Leather  Goods  for  Wedding  Presents 
and  Home  Use. 

14.  Cameras    and    Optical    Goods. 

Hundreds  of  Designs  by  the  most 
reliable  makers. 

15.  Bicycles  and  Domestic  Machi- 
nery. Cycles  ot  all  kinds.  Mail 
Carts.  Perambulators,  Washing  and 
Wringing  Machines,  Sewing  and 
Knitting  Machines,  Knife  Cleaning 
Machines,  etc. 

16.  Musical    Department.      Pianos, 

Organs,  and  every  known  Musical 
Instrument  supplied  on  Easy  Pay- 
ment Terms. 

17.  Army  and  Navy.  A  Catalogue 
containing  Watches,  Jewellery,  Cut- 
lery. Plate.  Clothing.  Ac.,  specially 
compiled  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  grades  of  the  services. 

18.  Colonial  Department.  A  com- 
prehensive volume  \9Ai  pages).  Thou- 
sands of  illustrations  and  prices  of 
Goods  in  every  Department.  The 
finest  work  of  reference  published 
for  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade. 
Special  Cash  Discount  for  Shipping 
Orders. 

le.  Harness  and  Vehicles  ot  every 
description. 


An  Agency  for  my  Firm  i.«  a  very  remunerative  way  of  usinir  spare  time 
to  advantaf^e.     Write  for  Ag:ency  particulars. 


37  Division  Street, 
SHEFFIELD. 


Winter  Down  Quilts. 

COMFORT    FOR    THE    WINTER. 


UNPRECEDENTED  VALUE  IN  FINE  DOWN  QUILTS. 

Filled  with  all-pure  Arctic  Downs. 

"TUE  TOnOL.MK.f"  size  6  ft.  bv  5  ft.,   pure  downs,  coTcred  in 

printed  sateen,  cariiage  paid.  Mi/S. 
"  TMWK  IKKl'TSKt**  size  6  ft.  by  5  ft.,  in  superior  printed  lateen, 

all  pure  downs,  carriage  paid,  MSI9, 
"  THK  VKAli,**  size  6  ft.  by  s  ft-,  fine  printed  satin  centre  panti, 

with   three  rows  of  sateen  border  and   sateen    reverse,  superior 

downs,  carriage  yaid,  M7/0. 
•*TiMK  VOr^OAf'*  size  6  ft.  by  5  ft.,  in  magnificent  printed  satin, 

with  sateen  reverse,  superior  downs,  carriajje  paid,  *#/-. 


W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS,  ^'■'"^/ni^H.rs, 

65,  Georse  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


MAs.?"*^;^ 


Docton 

Rscomratnd  It 

Delicious  1  Delicious  1 1 

Pursst  of  th«  Purs. 
SOLD    EVERYWHERE. 

Ask     al     your     Coiifcciionrrs    or     Store*    for 

Mackintosh's,  niid  if  anv  difficulty  in  ottiiiii- 
iii);  A  supply  Mnd  xss  VAwnl  jK-nny  s1fiiiip«  for 
a  Very  Large  Saiiiplf)  Packet,  post  free. 

.in-rpt  iia  Substilitlf. 

JNO.  MACKINTOSH, Ltd.,  Th«Tofl«« MUli. 
HALIFAX. 


Ewbank  GFR 

CARPET  SWEEPERS  <| 

3    Years'    Guarantee. 

With  attention  the  "GFR"  Armoured  Rni^h 

VIILL    RUH    SEVEN     YEARS    WITHOUT 

COSTING    A     PENNY    FOR     REPAIRSm 

Insist  on  the  letters  "GFR"  on  each  end  of  Brush. 
Prices        -        12/6  *°  18/- 

For   list   and  address   o.   nearest    dealer    where    f.'.i;,'htest 
diificulty  in  ol)taitiinK  send  [JOstcard  to— 

DEPT.S18.  EWBANK  WORKS.  ACCRINGTON. 


DON'T  COUGH  for 
KEATING'S  LOZENGES 
EASILY  CURE 
THE  WORST  COUGH. 

One  gives  relief.  An  Increasine 
sate  of  over  SO  years  Is  a  certain 
test  of  their  value.  Sold  In  13id. 
tins  everywhere. 


%-^i%  WW>J    FOUNTAIN  PEN 


TAWS  NHW  "SAFETY-  FOUNTAIS  PEN  has  n  «. 
Is  <tuite  tnk-tteht.  cannot   leak,   and  may   b«  ctmmi  la  attf  pdshton  In  tha 
pork'-t.     Ivi.tly  cl«an*l.  easily  filled.     Every  Pw  GwuwMmd.    Priew.  UC 
1<  6.  Zl*.  Mi-  each.     Catalogue  ol  all  SluloiMa  m  Sab  W>nllMll  A|*stv 
Hy»«  <t  SPOT  nswoonn.  Ctaat  Nmp  Sumi.  B.C 
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The   Home   Department 


Result  of  "  Sleep  "  Competition 

A  VERY  large  number  of  excellent  papers  have  been  sent 
in  for  this  competition,  and  the  task  of  selecting  has  been 
most  difficult.  The  original  work  of  a  few  competitors  was 
in  every  case  really  good,  and  deserving  of  reward  ;  but  the 
rules  awarded  the  prizes  to  the  most  beautiful  and  descriptive 
lines,  so  they  must  go  to  those  who  merely  quoted. 

The  first  prize  has  been  won  by  one  of  Wordsworth's 
exquisite  sonnets,  "To  Sleep."  But  as  the  same  lines  were 
quoted  by  six  competitors,  the  first  prize  must  be  divided,  and 
to  each  of  the  six  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  "  The  Life  of  Henry 
Drummond,"  by  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith. 

The  successful  competitors  are— 

Miss  Elsie  Rayson, 

The  Manse,  Milford-on-Sea, 

Lymington,  Hants  ; 
Miss  M.  Macqueen, 

Dunelm,  Ellerdale  Road, 

Hampstead,  N.W  ; 
Miss  K.  Mahoney, 

Ruedesheim, 

Knock,  Belfast ; 
Mr.  D.  McNicol, 

5,  Carnarvon  Street, 

Hawick  ; 
Mr.  a.  a.  Hodgkison, 

Nythsdale, 

Heme  Bay  ; 
Rev.  G.  W.  Turner, 

34,  Gladstone  Terrace, 

Grantham ; 
for  the  following  : 

To  Sleep 

Fond  words  have  oft  been  spoken  to  thee,   Sleep  ! 
And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest  names ; 
The  very  sweetest  words  that  fancy  frames 
When  thankfidness  of  heart  is  strong  and  deep  ! 
Dear  bosom  child  we  call  thee,  that  dost  steep 
In  rich  reward  all  suffering  ;   balm  that  tames 
All  anguish  ;   saint  that  evil  thoughts  and  aims 
Takest  away,  and  into  souls  dost  creep, 
Like  to  a  breeze  from  heaven.     Shall  I  alone — 
I,  surely  not  a  man  ungently  made  — 
Call  thee  worst  tyrant  by  which  flesh  is  crost? 
Perverse,  self-will'd  to  own  and  to  disown, 
Mere  slave  of  them  who  never  for  thee  ])rayed, 
Still  last  to  come  where  thou  art  wanted  mosl ! 

The  second  prize  has  also  to  be  divided,  and  a  copy  of 
"  Companions  of  the  Sorrowful  Way,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Watson,  will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  following — 

Miss  J.  N.  Edwards, 

Roseisle, 

Perth  ; 
Mrs.  Chaplin, 

13,  Soudan  Road, 

Battersea,  S.W ; 
Miss  D.  N.  Jone.s, 

High  Street, 

Bracknell,  Berks  ; 
Mr.  E.  W.  Pape, 

The  Manse,  Castle  Gresley, 

Burton-on -Trent  ; 
for  the  following  beautiful  lines  from  Keats  : 
O  magic  sleep  !  O  comforlable  bird, 
That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 
Till  it  is  hushed  and  smooth  !  O  unconfincd 
Kestraint  I   imprisoned  liberty  !    great  key 
To  golden  palaces,  strange  minstrelsy, 
Fountains  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled  caves. 
Echoing  grottoes,  full  of  tumbling  waves 
And  moonlight  ;  ay,  to  all  the  mazy  world 
Of  silvery  enchantment !  who,  unfurled 
Beneath  thy  drowsy  wing  a  triple  hour, 
But  renovates  and  lives  ? 

("Endymion,"  Book  L) 


Almost  ecjually  deserving  are  Gordon  Brown  (aged  lo)  and 
Miss  D.  Simpson,  for  lines  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  and  next 
in  order  of  merit  cotne  Miss  A.  Blaxley,  Miss  A.  D.  Collier, 
Miss  E.  L.  Morice,  Mrs.  Clark,  Miss  M.  Keyte,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Vyle,  Rev.  W.  H.  Evans,  Miss  E.  Marshall,  Mr.  G.  Rothnie, 
Mrs.  F.  Knight,  Mr.  Hubert  W.  Ball,  and  Miss  Barbara 
Brown. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Wynne,  Miss  M.  Dring,  Rev.  F.  Balch,  and 
Mr.  P.  FitzGerald  sent  excellent  original  verse,  that  of  the  two 
first-named  being  particularly  good. 


New   Competition 

An  acrostic  on  the  words  "The  Home  Department"  is 
what  I  want  from  each  of  my  readers  for  the  next  competition. 

Each  competitor  must  not  send  more  than  one  attempt, 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Name  and  address  of 
the  sender  must  be  on  each  paper,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs., 
or  Miss. 

The  first  prize  offered  will  be  a  copy  of  "  The  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,"  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith,  D.D.; 
the  second  prize  will  consist  of  Alice  Hegan  Rice's  two 
delightful  books  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch "  and 
"  Lovey  Mary." 

All  papers  must  reach  me  on  or  before  October  31. 
Address  "Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Pater- 
noster Row,  London,  E.C. 


Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated.  The  December  number  will 
be  ready  on  November  20.  Competitors  will  therefore  have 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  their  papers  by  October  31. 


The  Treatment  of  the  Teeth 

For  the  first  fifteen  years  or  so  of  a  child's  life  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  care  of  its  teeth  rests  with  its  parents  or 
guardians,  and  these  are  the  years  which  decide  more  or  less 
whether  the  future  is  to  be  one  of  disfigurement  and  constant 
suffering,  or  not. 

As  soon  as  children  have  teeth  they  should  be  looked  after 
and  kept  in  proper  order.  If  a  dentist  be  consulted  when  the 
first  teeth  are  being  changed,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  second 
ones  come  down  straight,  not  too  closely,  do  not  overlap,  etc., 
the  poor  mites  will  be  saved  years  of  acute  pain  and  misery, 
not  to  speak  of  enormous  expense  later  on. 

A  rule  should  be  made,  and  strictly  adhered  to,  of  going 
to  a  dentist  every  six  months,  whether  we  are  conscious  of 
any  necessity  or  not.  Very  often  there  are  tiny  specks  of 
decay  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  owner  of  the  teeth,  nor 
by  any  one  but  a  dentist,  which  if  left  unattended  to  will  soon 
increase  and  increase  until  pain  begins,  and  the  filling  is  an 
operation  attended  with  much  anguish,  or  cannot  be  done  at 
all,  and  the  tooth  has  to  be  extracted.  By  taking  children 
frequently  from  the  beginning,  and  when  there  is  little  or 
nothing  to  be  done,  the  awful  dread  of  a  dentist,  which  amounts 
to  a  pain  as  acute  as  the  actual  operation  itself,  would  be 
avoided. 

Care  at  Home 

But  even  more  important  than  the  dentist's  care  of  our 
teeth  is  our  own.  Our  care  should  never  fail  or  flag,  and 
mothers  should  be  most  strict  in  seeing  that  their  children  do 
not  neglect  their  teeth.  Begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  teach 
them  to  clean  their  teeth  with  a  moderately  hard  brush  night 
and  morning,  and  after  every  meal.  They  should  be  shown 
how  to  brush  them  up  and  down,  and  inside  and  out,  as  well 
as  backwards  and  forwards  ;  the  tops  should  be  well  brushed 
too,  for  much  food  lodges  in  the  tops  of  teeth,  and  decaying, 
naturally  produces   germs.     If  well  brushed   in  all  directions 
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OLUTELV  F»urtE —  tftere. 


DP  Andrew  Wilson  says :  Cocoa  is  in   itself  an  excellent  and    nutPitious 
food,  and  it  should  be  consumed  in  a  pepfectjy  pupe   state.     ^^^- 
The  Lancet  says:   Cadbupy's  is  the  standand  oF  highest  puv\ty.    ^^^ 


cJ^  cL(T?vt  ^Orxyfvt  an^  ex^^e^zj^^  ^<:z>i^. 


}> 


No.    Madam,  what  you   want   is   a   Christmas  Card    that  is   Novel.  Artistic   and   Stylish     without 

being  high-priced.     THIS    IS    EXACTLY    WHAT    WE    CAN    SUPPLY. 

Personal  Greeting  Christmas  Cards 

Are  renowned  for  Excellence.  Beauty  and   Novelty,   and    as   they   are   entirely  manufactured  at  our 
own  works,  the  prices  are  shorn  of  all  intermediate  profits. 


Beautifully  printed  and 
embossed    with    the    senders 
Name,  Address  &  Monosram. 

Envelopes  to  suit,  gratis 


Prices  from 

2.1- 

Per  Doz..  Post  Free. 


May   we   send   you  a  BOOK 

QF  SAMPLES  to  select  from 

at  your  leisure  at  Home. 

itnt   Post    Free   on  receipt    of  Post  Oir^ 


SHARP   WALKER   <Sb  CO.,    259,    High    Holborn, 

Telephone:   I7d3  HOLBORN.  Telegrams;  PAWIHESIA.  LONrON.  LONDON,        W.C» 


Gold  Medal,  Health  Exhibition,  London. 

Highest  Award,  Adelaide,  1887. 


Most  delicious,  nutritive,  and  digestible. 

The  Brifish  Medical  Journal  says  :— *'  Benger's  Food  has,  by  its 
exceileace,  established  a  reputation  of  its  own." 

The  London  Medical  Record  saj's  : — "  It  is  palatable  and  excellent  in 
every  way.     It  is  invaluable." 

BENGER'S  FOOD  Is  sold  In  Tins  by  Chemists,  etc.,  everywhere. 


(7 


Artistic  Furnishing. 


^ 


^ 


The  J.  G.  GRAVES' 
SYSTEM  OF,  .  .  . 
FURNISHING  .  .  . 


Embo<lies  every  element  of  B&tiafac- 
tiou  which  the  most  exacting  customer 
could  desire.  We  bold  one  of  the 
tlnest  stocks  of  finished  goods  ready 
for  immediate  selection,  and  will  give 
estimates  and  expert  advice  free  by 
post. 

Advantaf*eons  arrangements  for 
gradual  paytnent  may  be  made  in 
strict  confidence  for  all  orders  from 
£5  to  £500  and  upwards. 

J.  G.  GRAVES"  guide  to  high-class 
furnishing  is  sent  post  free  on  appli- 
cation. Designs  and  estimates  for 
swcial  fittings  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  free. 


Division    Street.    SHEFFIELD. 


a 


The  Deaf  Hear 

A  Man  of  Science  orig^inates  a  simple  little  device  that  instantly  restores 
the  hearing:.     Fits  perfectly,  comfortably,  and  does  not  show. 

in  any  person,  no  matter  how  acquired,  whether  Irom  catarrh,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid,  or  brain  fever,  measles,  whoopingr 


It  will  relieve  deafness  in  any  person,  no  matter  how  acquired,  whether  from —    --         -  .    ^,  .  ... 

cough,  gatherinfrs  in  the  ear,  shocks  from  aitiller_\j  or  ihroueb  accidents.     It  not  only  relieves,  but  stjys  the  progress  of  all  roaring  and  buzzing 

noises.     It  dees'  this  in  a  simple,  sure,  and  scientific  way.     The  eflfect  is  immediate. 
DEAF  24  YEARS.     "  /  had  been  dtif  for  a,  yean  :  sinct  I  instrttd  CURED  AT  90.      "  Tkt  lillU  Ear  Dntmx  art  m  prr/ect  wondtr  ih 

your  Ear  Drums  I  have  been  able  to  hear  any  ronversatioti.     You  miv  causing  me  in  sevenleen  days  to  hear  so  comjortabh.     /  shatl  be  t»  my 

refer  anv  person  interested  to  me,  as  I  will  do  alt  I  can  to  help  them."—  Hinelielh  yctr  in  a  few  nioHlhs."—Mri.   E.  O.  Telford- Smith,  ii.  East 

Mr.  Ii.  G.  Smith,  143,  5/.  Anns  Roid,  S.  Tottenham,  N.  Parade,  Harrogate. 

In  order  that  no  one  may  be  in  ignorance  of  this  wonderful  discovery,  an  authoritative  book  has  been  prepared  which  folly 
describes  the  nature  of  this  invention,  and  contains  the  most  convincing  testimonials  from  those  who  have  proved  its  value. 
By  sending  vour  name  and  addrcf.  to  THC  MIMUY  COMPAIir,  1,  CENTU.IT  HOJSt,  RISENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  you  will 
receive  this  book  free.      Write  to-day,  and  it  will  not  bs  lonj;  oeforo  you  arc  aptin   lieaiinp. 


jrif.  i\.  u.  jtniin,  143.  J 

FREE 
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with  a  good  tooth  powder,  germs  could  make  no  headway,  or 
but  very  little,  and  dentists  would  lose  half  their  employment. 

The  Powder 

There  are  numberless  dentifrices  made,  each  and  all 
claiming  to  be  the  best,  but  as  a  reliable  cleanser  there  are 
few,  if  any,  better  than  a  good  carbolic  powder — say  Calvert's. 
Another  very  cheap  and  excellent  cleanser  is  precipitated 
chalk  ;  this  is  particul  irly  useful  after  eating  acids.  Speaking 
of  acids,  a  point  to  be  observed  when  cleaning  the  teeth  after 
eating  any  such  thing  as  fruit,  pickles,  vinegar,  etc.,  is  to  piss 
the  tooth  brush  over  the  cake  of  soap  before  dipping  it  into 
the  chalk  or  other  powder  ;  it  helps  to  counteract  the  bad  effect 
of  acids  on  the  teeth.    ■ 

Borax  is  another  invaluable  preparation.  A  good  mouth 
wash  is  made  by  mixing  a  tablespoonful  of  borax  with  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Rinse  the  mouth  well  with  some  of  this,  but  never 
swallow  a  mouth  wash,  as  in  all  probability  you  would  swallow 
germs  with  it.  Milk  of  magnesia  is  also  excellent  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Brush 

It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  think  a  brush  should  be 
used  until  it  is  worn  out.  Six  weeks  is  quite  long  enough  for 
a  tooth  brush  to  be  in  use  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  should 
be  discarded,  whether  its  bristles  are  coming  out  or  not.  When 
choosing  a  brush,  let  it  be  a  moderately  hard  one.  If  very 
hard,  it  injures  the  teeth  and  the  gums,  and  a  soft  one  is  of  no 
use  at  all.  When  new,  let  it  stand  in  cold  water  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  using. 

The  "Water 

The  water  used  should  be  tepid,  not  quite  cold.  After 
having  cleaned  the  teeth,  well  rinse  the  mouth,  that  no  powder 
or  soap  may  be  left  on  the  gums. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Bertha.— Can  any  of  my  readers  inform  Bertha  who  is 
the  author  of  the  following  lines,  where  they  can  be  found, 
and  if  they  are  part  of  a  hyran  ?— 

One  of  His, 

Too  gentle  for  the  strife, 

Called  early, 

To  a  holier  life. 

Marcia.— Please  do  not  think  it  was  any  trouble  to  me  ; 
it  was  a  pleasure.  I  am  only  sorry  I  could  not  do  more. 
Perhaps  you  will  have  heard  by  this  time.  I  agree  with  you 
on  the  question  you  write  about,  up  to  a  certain  point.  I 
greatly  dislike  those— shall  I  call  them  "personalities"?  But 
it  is  unsafe,  and  often  unfair  to  an  author,  to  blame  them  for 
the  sins  or  the  opinions  of  the  characters  in  their  stories. 
They  only  make  a  man  say  what  a  man  of  a  certain  type  of 
mind  would  say.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that  they  themselves 
thmk  with  him  or  her.  Very  often  they  do  it,  feeling  all  the 
time  a  contempt  for  the  character  equal  to  that  you  feel  in 
the  present  instance.  They  do  it  often  for  the  very  purpose 
of  making  him  seem  contemptible.  I  have  not  read  the  book 
you  refer  to,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  as  great  an  injustice 
was  done  to  one  side  as  the  other  in  putting  such  expressions 
into  the  man's  mouth.  What  do  you  think?  I  cannot  help 
feehng,  too,  that  there  is  as  much  blame  to  be  meted  out  to 
one  side  as  to  the  other.  For  one  such  attack  on  the  side 
you  are  defending,  I  have  read  two  or  more  made  on  the 
other.  Remember  the  remorselessness  of  Jane  Austen  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Collins,  to  mention  only  one  of  her  victims. 
George  Eliot,  too,  is  unsparing.  So  are  numerous  living  writers 
of  to-day,  whose  names  I  will  not  mention.  Some  constantly 
make  a  curate,  or  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
viUams  of  their  plots,  or,  perhaps  more  frequently,  the  hopelessly 
weak-mmded,  wrong  headed,  characterless  muddlers  at  whom 
•gibes  and  sneers  are  thrown  persistently.  I  should  say  there  is 
no  personal  venom  in  the  case  you  mention. 


W.  OuiN.— The  beautiful  lines  you  quote  were  written  by 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Several  competitors  sent  in  the 
same,  but,  beautiful  as  they  are,  they  are  not  as  descriptive  of 
sleep  as  some  quoted. 

F.  M.  F.— The  quotation  you  sent  was  not  from  Keats,  but 
from  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Two  other  competitors  submitted  the 
same. 

Peggy.— Any  apples  may  be  used  for  apple  jelly,  as  long  as 
they  are  of  good  flavour,  but  bright  red  ones  are  best,  because 
of  the  colour.  To  make  apple  jelly,  cut  the  apples  up  and  put 
them  in  a  stewpan  and  cover  with  cold  water.  Cook  until  the 
fruit  is  soft,  but  not  mashy.  Pour  off  the  juice  through  muslin 
into  a  basin,  measure  it  into  a  stewpan,  and  to  every  pint  allow 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Add  some  thinly  cut 
lemon  rind,  and  two  cloves  tied  up  in  muslin.  Boil  the  juice 
and  sugar  until  they  become  thick  and  turn  to  jelly  when 
dropped  on  to  a  cold  plate.  Skim  carefully  while  boiling.  Pour 
up  into  pots,  and  when  cold  cover  carefully. 

Mrs.  J. — Yes,  I  can  give  you  a  recipe  for  making  greengage 
mould  Skin  and  stone  a  pound  and  a  half  of  very  ripe  green- 
gages, and  place  them  in  a  stewpan  with  ten  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  and  a  few  of  the  kernels  blanched  and  chopped.  Boil 
until  reduced  to  pulp.  Have  ready  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  dissolved  in  water,  stir  well  into  the  fruit,  and  pour 
into  a  wet  mould.  Let  it  stand  in  a  cold  place  till  quite  set, 
turn  out,  and  serve  with  cream. 

M.  D. — I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  to  get 
such  a  good  contribution  to  the  competition.  In  the  original 
verse  yours  came  second.  I  hope  you  will  try  in  the  new  com- 
petition. I  am  afraid  you  are  mistaken  in  the  clever-looking 
young  lady.  I  am  not  often  in  the  spot  you  name,  though  I  did 
happen  to  be  there  several  times  last  week.  Your  favourite 
preacher  was  right.  To  thirst  to  achieve  good  work  is  noble, 
but  to  thirst  for  fame  alone  is  not.  Fame  won  by  good  work  is 
the  only  fame  that  can  bring  real  happiness  and  pleasure. 

Scotch  Lassie. — Your  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
answer,  but  I  was  very  interested  in  your  letter.  You  are 
certainly  making  a  good  start  for  the  goal  you  are  aiming  for. 
Proficiency  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  invaluable  to  the 
journalist — I  might  say  absolutely  necessary.  As  to  setting 
about  getting  a  position,  you  could  begin  by  sending  to  various 
papers  short,  bright  accounts  of  meetings,  or  incidents  likely  to 
prove  of  interest  to  the  g^eneral  public,  or  to  the  particular 
public  reached  by  the  paper  you  send  to.  Ona  of  the  great 
points  to  observe  is  to  study  well  the  various  pipers  and 
magazines,  and  only  to  send  to  each  the  kind  of  work  you  see 
they  use.  Sometimes  it  is  good  to  specialise,  and  devote  your- 
self entirely  to  writing  on  music,  art,  or  fashions,  home  decora- 
tion, or  the  care  of  the  hair  and  complexion,  etc.,  but  the  good 
all-round  journalist  is  the  one  most  in  demand.  Another  plan 
is  to  get  a  situation  as  typist  and  secretary  to  a  publisher 
or  editor,  and  carefully  learn  your  work,  and  do  all  you  know 
to  increase  your  knowledge,  making  yourself  useful  to  your 
employer,  and  so  by  degrees  work  up  to  becoming  a  con- 
tributor. Certainly  it  is  better  to  be  regularly  employed  on 
one  paper,  but  you  could  do  other  work  as  well.  A  journalist 
must  be  quick  of  eye  and  intelligence,  very  observant,  always 
on  the  alert  to  find  copy,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  study  the  papers  and  practise  how  to  write 
crisply  and  brightly.  Try  to  use  fresh  expressions,  and  avoid 
the  humdrum  commonplace  style,  the  over-worked  phrases  so 
terribly  hackneyed.  You  must  cultivate  a  good  memory  too, 
keep  yourself  posted  up  as  to  who  is  who,  and  in  all  about 
persons  of  importance,  political  men  and  women,  clergymen, 
artists,  authors,  actors,  etc.  A  good  knowledge  of  French  is 
necessary,  and  other  languages  as  far  as  possible. 

J.  P.  Wynne. — I  hope  this  answer  will  reach  you  in  time. 
You  will  find  a  short  biographical  notice  in  "  Sonnets  of  This 
Century,"  published  in  the  Canterbury  Series  (Walter  Scott, 
publisher).     "  Who's  Who  "  would  be  of  help  to  you,  too. 

Puzzled. — Yes,  even  though  your  stay  is  only  to  be  for 
one  night,  you  should  tip  the  maid-servant  who  brings  you 
hot  water,  sees  to  your  room,   etc.      In  this  case  a  shilling  or 
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IN    COUNTLESS    HOMES 

in  every  country  in  the  World.  VAN  HOUTEN  S 
COCOA  has  been  used  by  one  generation  after 
another.  They  have  proved  by  experience  that 
no  other  Cocoa  equals  it  for  dzlicious  natural 
flavour  and  invigorating  properties. 

van  ffouten'5  ^ocoa 

Is  Unequalled  For 

HIGH   QUALITY,   EXQUISITE   FLAVOUR 
&    ECONOMY    IN    USE. 


The  Golden  Lane  &  Hoxton  Costers'  Mission, 

COSTERS'   HALL,   234  to   242,   HOXTON   STREET,    LONDON,    N., 

URGENTLY  NEEDS    YOUR  HELP 

To  carry  on  its  59  Religious,  Benevolent,  Thrift,  and  Temperance  Operations  in  "the  leading: 
criminal  quarter  of  London."  This  great  work  >was  founded  in  1861,  and  is  still  super- 
intended by  W.  J.  ORSMAN,  J. P.  (formerly  in  H.M.  Postal  Service),  with  the  assistance  of  157 
Christian  wrorkins;  men  and  Wfomen. 

This  Mission — which  has  been  the  parent  and  model  of  many  modern  missions,  had  the  honour,  in  its  early  days,  of  the  personal 
help  of  many  noble  preachers  and  leaders  of  philanthropy.  Fragrant  are  the  memories  of  the  visits  of  C.  H.  Spurgeoii,  Drs.  Guthrie, 
Brock,  and  Spence,  of  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood,  T.  B.  Smithies,  George  Cruikshank,  Judge  Payne,  Jonithao  Gtubb,  the  Hon.  Cowper- 
Temple,  Reginald  KaHcliffe,  and  others  whose  names  are  as  familiar  as  household  words. 

Lord  Shakiesbury  considered  that  the  successes  gained  in  Golden  Lane  were  "stronger  and  more  unanswerable  proofs  to  the 
gainsayer  of  the  reality  of  the  Bible  than  the  most  splendid  orations  that  ever  have  been,  or  that  ever  will  be,  delivered  from  pulpit  or 
platform."  And  C.  H.  Spurgeon  wroie  in  1873  :  "I  know  of  no  Evangelistic  work  in  London  so  wisely  conducted  and  permanently 
useful  as  that  which  was  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Orsman,  and  has  been  carried  on  by  him  for  so  many  years.  Our  beloved  friend  has  always 
rejoiced  in  being  connected  with  the  Tabernacle,  though  he  has  not  been  dependent  in  any  degree  upon  us  for  funds.  Our  heart  rrjoicfs 
at  every  remembrance  of  him.  He  is  one  of  that  honourable  body  of  men  who  ari  not  chargeable  unto  the  Cnurches,  but  abide  in  their 
callings  and  preach  the  Gospel  freely.     Only  by  1  ibourers  of  this  cla-s  can  our  back  slums  b;  reached." 

Mr.    CiiAS.    Booth,    in    his    recent    monumental    work,     "Life    and    Labour    in    London,''    says:— "yfco    COSTERS' 

MISSION  relios  beforo  all  on  tho  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Salvation.  Mr.  Ofsntan, 
working  tor  more  than  forty  years  on  Gospel  lines,  aided  now  by  the  young 
generation  that  his  teaching  has  formed,  plays  a  very  considerable  part  In  the  lives 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  For  the  poor  a  great  deal  is  done  in  many  helpful  ways,  and 
a  very  real  Ohristianity  Is  both  preached  and  practised  at  Mr.  Orsman's   Mission." 

LAST  WINTER'S  WORK  AT  COSTERS'  HALL 

Embraced   19,56"    Free   Cocoa    Ereakfasti   for   pooreit   Children   of  the   Public  Elementary  Schools;    Ooipsl  Lantern  Leetnrei  to 

4,800   Bagamuifins  ;    130   Crippled   Children    well    cared    far;    Christmas   Dinners    for   50J   Children    aa&    230    neady    Christian 

Families;   Kent-Aid  for  po^r  Single  Women;  in  addition  to  the  crowded  Gospel  Services,  Schools,  Bible  Clasjei,  etc.,  etc. 

YOU  CAN  HELP   US 

by  ssnding  a  donation,  however  small,  to  BARCLAY  &  CO.  (Golden  Lane  Mission  a  c),  54.  Lombard  Street,  E.C., 
or  to  the  Hon.  Supt.,  W.  J.  ORSMAN,  J.P.,  130,  Shacl<lewell  Green,  Hackney,  N.E. 
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BUNS  A  ID 


You 
can  make 
15  large,  light, 
delicious  Buns 
for  a  total  cost  of 
3|d.  from  a   id.  picket  of 

Eiffel  Tower 
BUN  FLOUR 


Always  Ash  for.     Use  only 

NIXEYS 

'  ■      REFINED, 
EASY-POLISHINfl,  BEST 

BLACK 
LEAD. 

60  YEARS"  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Makers  ia  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 


SNOWITE  COLLARS 

Something  fresh,  useful,  and  iKver  on 
market  before.  Undisiinguishable  fiom 
linen.  Will  not  crack  or  turn  yellow. 
Always  ready  for  wear.  Wlien  soiled, 
washed  with  soap  and  water  and  dried 
on  towel.  No  starching  required.  After 
this  they  are  snowy  white  as  before. 
COLLARS  6id.  each,  or  3  for  16  istate  size 
and  style  when  ordering),  CUFFS  1/-  pair. 
FRON'TSV-each.  All  post  free.  Supplied 
only  by        PARKER'S 

Full  Illustrated  List  sent. 


|PARKERSdept,77  cheapsideLANCASTER-I 

Agencies  granted  to  persons  who  can  devote  spare  time.    Good  Pay 


To  CURE 

DRUNKARDS 


There  is  a  cure  for  Drunkenness  which 
has  shed  its  radiance  into  thousands  of 
hitherto  desolate  homes.  It  does  its 
work  so  silently  and  surely  that,  while 
the  devoted  wife,  sister,  or  brother  looks 
on,  the  drunkard  is  reclaimed,  even 
against  his  will  or  without  his  knowledge 
or  co-operation. 

This  famous  remedy  has  guided  many 
a  young   man    to   sobriety    and    into    the 

high    road  to  fortune,    and    has  saved   the      Mrs.  OEO.  FULLER, 
father,  the  brother,  and  the  son.  vjlio  saved  her 

husband. 

If  you  send  name  and  address  to  the  Ward  Chemlral 
Company,  38.  Century  Bouse,  Regent  Str.  eT  Unaon,  W ,  they 
tea!  ?SflerM^oo°d         "'"^''^  '"^  '°  ^''""^  ''°'^  "  is  used  iS 

Mrs.  George  Fuller  says :  "lam  only  loo  thankful  ,„y  husband 
r,eve,  now  u,sT,.s  tor  mlox,caU,,g  liquor.  I  gave  him  ■kniidipsoinhis 
lea  and  coffee,  and  il  has  quite  cut cd  him. 


gave  him  Antidipso  in  his 
With  the 


FREE       TRULL 

DON'T  NEGLECT  TO   WRITE  TO-DAY. 


eighteenpence  would  be  quite  sufficient.  As  you  say,  the 
plague  of  tipping  is  a  great  tax  on  persons  of  little  means. 
I  have  known  many  a  case  where  visits  have  had  to  be  given 
up  because  of  it,  though  it  meant  a  loss  in  many  ways  to  the 
invited  guest — loss  of  valuable  social  opportunities,  of  influential 
friends,  and  much  enjoyment.  In  other  cases  much  needed 
change  of  air  and  scene  has  been  barred  to  delicate  women  to 
whom  the  ease  and  comfort  would  have  been  invaluable.  In  a 
few  cases  host  or  hostess  has  put  down  the  tipping  habit  ;  but 
in  the  majority  of  families,  where  only  two  or  three  servants 
are  kept,  masters  and  inistresses  cannot  do  it— they  dare  not 
run  the  risk  of  losing  their  servants.  If  the  coachinan  drives 
you  alone  to  the  station,  you  should  tip  him  too,  but  if  any 
member  of  the  family  accoinpanies  you,  it  is  not  necessary. 
Ladies  are  not  as  a  rule  expected  to  tip  the  men-servants. 

Thanet. — Do  not  use  any  soap  at  all  when  washing  your 
hair  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  out  again,  and  the  hair 
remains  sticky  and  dull  for  days.  Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  wash  the  hair  with  this,  pouring  a  little  into  the  palms 
of  your  hands  and  rubbing  it  well  over  the  hair  and  head. 
Wash  well,  and  stream  in  three  separate  waters,  each  a  little 
cooler  than  the  last.  Dry  by  rubbing  with  dry  towels.  Do  not 
sit  close  to  the  tire  at  once. 

ANSTICE. 
f 

Anstice  will  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents, 
and  answer  any  questions  in  "  The  Home  Department." 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  first  prize  for  the  Text  Competition  is  awarded  to — 

Ella  Lofts, 

East  View,  Grove  Hill, 

Middlesbrough  ; 
the  second  prize  goes  to — 


Lilian  Williams, 

13,  Fore  Street, 


Redruth 


a  special  prize  is  awarded  to- 


Frank  H.  Curtis, 

48,  Rosendale  Road, 

West  Dulwich. 


Honourable  Mention 

William  R.  Maries,  James  V.  Loriiner,  Norman  Cheshire, 
Walter  Nunn,  Elsie  Hickox,  Ethel  Stripp,  George  Halliwell, 
E.  F.  Welhain,  S.  M.  Brown,  Lilian  Welham,  W.  Harrison. 


Very  Highly  Commended 

Constance  Warren,  Ella  Annie  Floyd,  Maggie  Locke,  Meg 
Webster,  J.  Lloyd,  Nellie  Hesketh. 

I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  hear  about  the  prize  texts. 
Ella's  was  painted  in  Old  English  letters  on  a  green  background, 
the  letters  were  filled  in  with  blue,  and  the  capitals  done  in  red 
on  a  background  of  yellow.  Lilian  has  inade  graceful  letters 
of  red  and  green,  and  beside  them  she  has  painted  a  pretty 
group  of  blue  and  yellow  flowers.  Frank's  text  was  beauti- 
fully drawn  and  coloured  in  red  and  green  on  a  black  and 
gold  background. 

Ainong  the  other  texts  which  were  specially  good  I 
may  mention  one  done  in  bright  purple  by  Williatn  Robert 
Maries,  who  has  evidently  taken  great  pains.  I  think  his  text 
very  clearly  and  well  done. — So  was  yours,  Jatnes  Loritner.  I 
liked  the  black  and  red  lettering.— Yours  nearly  gained  the 
prize,  Elsie  Hickox.  It  was  extremely  good  ;  the  green  border 
was  very  effective.— You  had  formed  your  letters  beautifully, 
Nonnan  Cheshire. — Walter  Nunn  sent  in  his  text  drawn  in 
pencil,  veiy  nicely  done. 
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You  see  you  have  been  successful  at  last,  Lilian  Williams 
and  I  am  very  glad.— Thank  you  so  much,  D.  L.  Seller,  for  your 
nice  letter  and  the  little  photograph,  which  I  am  very  glad  to 
have.     I  am  glad  to  print  some  of  your  letter.     Here  it  is  : 

"  I  have  been  ill,  or  I  should  have  written  to  you  sooner.  I 
have  two  pussies.  Tot  and  Fluff.  Tot  has  been  ill,  but  is  better 
now  ;  Fluff  is  my  favourite.  I  have  three  dolls,  named  Elsie 
Winnie,  and  Maggie.  Maggie  is  my  best  doll.  We  have  four 
horses.  I  have  a  dolls'  house  all  fitted  up  just  like  a  real  house. 
I  have  been  away  for  the  good  of  my  health  to  a  large  farmhouse^ 
and  it  was  just  lovely;  there  were  so  many  things  to  do  and  to 
see— the  hens,  the  chickens,  sheep,  doves,  cows,  dogs,  cats,  and 
birds.  I  took  the  cows  to  the  field  in  the  morning,  and  fetched 
them  home' to  be  milked  at  night  ;  then  I  fetched  the  p-iils.  At 
last  I  had  to  go  home,  for  we  all  know  that  these  country  joys 
will  not  last  for  ever." 

I  hope  you  are  better  now,  Dorothy.  I  guess  your  name  is 
Dorothy,  though  you  only  put  D. 

1  hope  Ella  Floyd  will  try  again,  also  Constance  Warren. — 
Your  text  was  very  nice,  Ethel  Stripp  ;  I  liked  the  spray  of 
clematis.  Do  you  learn  drawing .'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  going 
to  try  and  get  some  of  your  friends  to  join  the  competition.  I 
think  you  are  the  only  niece  1  have  in  your  town. 

Your  text  was  very  good,  Maggie  Locke,  but  not  quite  good 
enough  for  the  prize.  I  should  like  to  see  your  rabbit  and  your 
cat  called  Midget.     Is  Midget  very  little? 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  niece  only  seven  years  old  : 

De.\r  Aunt  Matty, 

My  brother  and  I  had  both  a  dear  little  black-and- 
white  rabbit.  The  other  morning,  when  I  went  to  feed  them,  I 
found  mine  dead,  so  I  buried  it.  I  have  a  canary  called 
Charlie. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Meg  Webster. 
Oakdene,  Barnsley. 

I  hope  Charlie  will  not  die  too,  Meg.  Please  write  to  me 
again  soon. 

I  should  suggest  pink  silk  for  your  big  doll's  dress,  Ethelreda 
Roberts.  Trim  the  dress  with  white  lace.  You  could  easily 
get  the  lace  and  silk  for  the  money  you  mention.  I  think 
white  shoes  and  stockings  would  be  prettiest. 

Yes,  1  have  heard  of  people  collecting  postmarks,  Dennis 
Mack,  but  1  think  they  are  not  so  interesting  as  postcards, 
though  they  are  certainly  more  original. 

If  Wilhelmina  Long  sends  me  some  of  her  verses,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  print  them,  if  they  are  good  enough. 

Yes,  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  old  now  to  compete,  Ellen 
Welham.  Eighteen  is  our  age  lirrut.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you 
should  stop,  for  you  have  been  so  regular  and  such  a  good 
worker.  I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  Could 
you  not  do  some  of  the  competitions  in  the  Home  Department 
now? 

Eliza  Spriggs  is  welcomed  as  a  niece. 

AUNT  MATTY. 


Tower   Competition 

Find,  without  the  help  of  a  concordance,  as  many  texts  as 
you  can  with  the  word  tower  mentioned.  Write  them  out  with 
references,  and  send  them  to".'\unt  Matty,"  British  Monthly 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  before  October  31. 
Aunt  Matty  would  like  you  to  mention  any  old  towers  or  castles 
you  have  seen,  at  the  bottom  of  your  papers. 

Two  books  will  be  given  as  prizes  for  the  most  texts  found 
and  the  neatest  papers.  Put  name,  address,  and  age-  clearly, 
and  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Grannie's  Photo 


"Be  ready,  won't  you,  girls?"  said  Tom  Caddy,  rushing 
upstairs. 

"When?"  said  his  sister  Amelia,  appearing  at  the  nursery 
door. 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

(i)  Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  the  N.VI'ION 
and  of  ALL  the  Churches,  giving  to  each 
child  the  religion  to  which  its  parents  were 
nominally  or  actually  attached 

(2)  Has  a   Branch  or   Branches   in   almost   every 

County. 

(3)  Has    to-day   OVER    7,000    BOYS   AND 

GIRLS  under  its  care. 

(4)  Freely  ADMITTED   3,501    fresh    CASES    in 

1902,  and  maintained  during  the  year  9,785 
Children. 
(;)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even 
if  Sick,  -Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless 
Infant.  Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have 
been  rejected  by  every  other  Society. 

(6)  IS    FREELY  ADMITTING    70    new    cases 

every  week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

(7)  SEARCHES  FOR  AND  SEEKS  OUT  Neces- 

sitous Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great 
Towns. 

(8)  EARNEST  EFFORTS   are   unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  Young  Inmates  to  a 
personal  knowledge  of  Christ. 

(9)  Secures     to     the     offspring     of     NONCON- 

FORMISTS Evangelical  Free  Church 
Teaching. 

(10)  TOTAL    ABSTINENCE   is   inculcated   as   a 

life-long  duty. 

(11)  NO    ELECTION;    NO    WAITING    LIST; 

No  Money  Promise  ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(12)  To   all    capable    of    LEARNING    TRADES 

careful  'i'echnical  Instruction  is  imparted; 
Twenty  different  Industries  being  taught  daily 
to  OVER  600  Young  People  in  the  Various 
Workshops,  etc. 

(13)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGR.\TION  to 

our  Colonies  is  in  active  operation,  about 
1,000  Boys  and  Girls  being  emigrated 
annually. 

(14)  Has  already    RESCUED,    TRAINED,    and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  50,453  Orphan 
AVaifs. 

(15)  .\T  LE.\ST  ;^2oo  PER  D.\Y  is  required  for 

Food  alone. 
(•6)     ;^to  will  cover  all  cost  of  Emigrating  one  child. 
Will  not  kind   hearts  everywhere   pity  and    help 
Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need  from  Hunger 
and  Destitution? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Cfiairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers-LONDON     AND    SOUTH-WESTERN    BANK, 
AND  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE  &  CO. 

Head  Offices— 

18  to  26.  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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Mr.  J.  BLANCHE,  77,  Granville  Road,  Kilburn,  fJ.W.,  writes: 


"  Vi-Cocoa 

is  better 

than 

medicine." 


"  I  am  pleased 
to  tell  you  1  have 
taken  Dr.  Tib- 
bies' ViCocoa 
for  this  four 
years,  and  can 
say  I  have  given 
it  a  good  trial. 
I  Used  to  suffer 
vet-y  much  from 
pains  .n  the  chest 
after  taking  any 
food.  I  have  had 
medicine  from 
doctors,  alsofrom 
hospitals,  but 
found  no  relief, 
and  they  did  me 
no  good,  so  1 
thought  1  would 
give  Vi-Cocoa  a 
trial,  and  found 
relief  after  taking 
it  a  (•'.w  timt  s  ; 
so  I  have  left  off" 
drinking  tea  and 
take  Vi-Cocoa  at 
all  times,  and  am 
pleased  to  tell  you 


I  have  never  felt  belter  and  have  not  felt  the  pains  in  my  chest  since  using  it. 

'*  I  am  a  painter  bv  trade,  and  am  known  by  my  mates  as  the  Vi  Cocoa  man, 

so  I  have  recommended  several  to  take  it,  and  they  say  the 

more  good  than  anything  they  have  ever  taken.     I  use  a  la 
hope  never  to  be  without  it  while  !  have  the  means  to  biry  it 

'"  Von  can  make  what  use  you  like  of  thi«,  as  my  mates  oft 
me  so  much  good  why  not  send  an  unsolicited  testimonial." 


"Undoubted  Puptty  and  Strength.'*— iM/tVa/ ,IM.  .7 
"In  the  Front  Rank  of  Really  Valuable  Foods."- 


Favoured  by  the 

Homes  and   Hospitals 

of  Great  Britain. 


DAINTY     SAMPLE     TIN     FREE     TO     ANY     ADDRESS. 
Address:  Dr.  TIBBLES'  VI-COCOA.  Ltd..  60.  Bunhlll  Row.  London.  E.C. 


I»VHXrT'V       S-A.3VII»1L.E      JRR,  fe3E. 


The  Foundress  of  the  Prison  Mission. 

With  Portrait  in  Ptiotogravure 
and  illustrations. 

Croysrn  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Susanna 
Meredith 

A  Record  of  a  Vigorous  Life. 

By    M.    A.    LLOYD. 

"  This  Memoir  of  my  sister  is  written  in 
answer  to  the  many  requests  of  the  friends 
who  knew  and  loved  her,  and  for  the  wider 
circle  of  readers  of  her  writings  and  sym- 
pathisers with  her  mission.  The  writer  trusts 
that  it  may  strengthen  the  links  that  have 
bound  them  hitherto  in  loving  interest  to 
the  work  she  was  privileged  to  do." 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  =7,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E  C. 


"  Now.     In  a  minute.     I'm  coming." 

"Oh  I  Tom,  I  do  hope  it  will  be  good,"  said  Muriel,  prepaiing 
to  descend. 

You  see,  Tom  had  taken  a  snapshot  of  Grandma  that 
morning  in  the  garden,  and  he  was  now  going  into  the  dark- 
room to  develop  it.  "  Dark-room  "  sounds  very  grand  indeed  ; 
it  was  in  reality  only  a  big  kitchen  cupboard.  There  was  just 
room  for  three  people,  and  Amelia  and  Muriel  were  most 
anxious  to  see  the  mysterious  process.  Tom,  in  a  fit  of  great 
good-humour,  had  promised  them  that  they  might. 

It  was  a  new  camera,  had  only  cost  ten  shillings,  and  this 
was  the  first  photograph. 

"  Plates  cost  a  lot,"  Tom  had  said  after  returning  from  the 
shop.  "  Tve  got  twelve,  and  they'll  have  to  last  me  for  months. 
I  shan't  waste  any  on  you  girls,  so  don't  think  it." 

"  But  you  will  take  Grannie,"  Amelia  had  said.  They  all 
loved  Grannie,  and  when  she  came  to  stay  with  them,  as 
she  did  for  a  fortnight  every  summer,  there  were  great 
rejoicings. 

"  I  shall  snapshot  her,"  Tom  had  remarked.  "  You 
always  get  people  more  natural  that  way  ;  I've  read  it  in  a 
book." 

So  Grannie  had  been  snapshotted  standing  in  the  garden  in 
her  white  shawl  picking  roses. 

"  Make  yourselves  //«>;,  girls,"  implored  Tom,  as  the  three 
entered   the   cupboard. 

Amelia  obediently  crushed  into  a  corner  ;  Muriel  watched 
eagerly,  while  the  red  lamp  flickered.  The  plate  was  put  into 
a  little  dish. 

"  What  do  you  put  over  it  ?  "  said  Muriel. 

"  Hush  ! — be  quiet  ! "  was  the  reply,  as  Tom  searched  among 
the  various  bottles. 

"  Bother  !  I  believe  I've  left  what  I  want  upstairs.  A  little 
white  bottle "     Tom  searched  vigorously. 

"  I  know — I  know,"  said  Amelia,  bursting  out  of  her  corner. 

"  I    saw  it   on   your  dressing-table,   and    I    wondered I'll 

get  it." 

She  had  opened  the  door  before  Tom  had  time  to  think. 
In  flooded  the  sunny  light. 

"  0/t,  you  stupid  !"  said  Tom.  "The  plate's  exposed  now  ! 
It's  no  good,  of  course.     Well,  I  must  say " 

"  Why  ?  "  gasped  Amelia,  standing  with  her  hand  on  the 
open  door.     "  Why,  Tom  ? " 

"You've  spoilt  the  whole  thing,  that's  all,"  said  Tom,  in  a 
gruff  voice,  brushing  past  her.  And  the  two  girls,  hearing  him 
bang  the  kitchen  door,  looked  at  each  other  in  despair. 

"  Oh  !    Amelia,  you  didn't  think,"  said  Muriel. 

"  No,"  said  Amelia  miserably.  She  sat  down  in  her  former 
place  and  wept.  Muriel  wandered  away.  The  golden  time 
had  gone.  It  was  only  two  o'clock,  and  they  had  meant  to  spend 
the  whole  afternoon  so  happily. 

"  I  shall  go  and  find  Tom,"  said  Amelia  presently,  emerging 
from  the  cupboard  with  red  eyes. 

She  went  upstairs  step  by  step  wearily  and  slowly. 

Tom  was  in  the  dining-room,  sitting  on  a  sofa,  reading  an 
old  magazine  with  a  look  of  sadness  and  dignity. 

"  Oh  !  Tom,  I  am  an  idiot,"  said  .■\melia,  coming  up  to  him. 
"  I  am  sorry." 

Tom,  a  little  mollified  in  spite  of  himself,  turned  a  page  but 
did  not  speak. 

"  Grannie  is  in  the  garden  now.  Look,  Tom.  Dear  Tom, 
couldnt  you  take  another  noiu''.  " 

"  Of  course  not.  Go  away.  You've  done  harm  enough  for 
one  afternoon." 

.Amelia  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  sat  down  in  an 
armchair,  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  fireplace.  She  was  only 
eight,  and  it  all  seemed  very  dreadful. 

Tom,  after  some  time,  still  angry,  rose  to  go  out  of  the  room. 
As  he  passed  the  chair  he  heard  a  quick  sob.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  it,  he  told  himself,  at  the  time  ;  but  he  (//V/say  : 

"Don't  be  so  foolish,  .A.my.  Come  on  !  I'll  take  another. 
Only  please  find  the  developer  bottle  and  put  it  in  the  dark- 
room at  n/iic." 

Amelia,  coming  downstairs  with  the  precious  bottle  clasped 
in  her  arms,  looked  out  of  the  landing  window  and  saw  Tom 
with  his  camera  in  the  garden. 

"  You  a>-e  a  darling  I  "  said  she  aloud,  and  trotted  down 
singing. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

The  "OcKANic"  Boot. —  It  would  be  iiiipossiblo  to  find 
more  conclusive  proof  of  the  popularity  niul  reliability  of  the 
"Oceanic"  half-guinea  boot  than  the  wonderful  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  St.  James's  Works,  Northampton,  the  factory  at 
which  these  boots  are  made.  In  1899  .Mr.  .A.  E.  Marlow, 
the  head  of  this  firm,  started  business  in  small  premises  in 
Overstone  Road,  Northampton.  In  the  meantime  a  factory 
was  beinjj  erected  in  the  St.  James's  End  district,  which  was 
completed  in  1900,  and  was  capable  of  producing  1,500  pairs 
of  footwear  a  week.  This  was  considered  a  wonderful  feat  for 
a  beginner,  as,  indeed,  it  was  ;  but  two  years  after  a  large 
e.xtension  had  been  completed,  which  enabled  Mr.  Marlow  to 
put  on  the  market  some  7,500  pairs  of  his  high-class  goods  per 
week.  These  extensions,  however,  did  not  prove  adecjuate 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  "  Oceanic  "  and  other  foot- 
wear, and  a  further  addition  has  now  been  opened  which  will 
enable  the  factory  to  produce  no  less  than  10,000  pairs  of  boots 
weekly.  From  100  pairs  a  week  to  10,000  is  a  wonderful  leap, 
and  one  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
We  referred  to  these  boots  in  a  recent  issue,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  again  recommending  the  "Oceanic"  half-guinea 
boot.  It  is  a  smart,  serviceable  boot,  and  being  made  with 
raised  blocked  toe  will  look  well  to  the  last. 

"Matchless"  Met.\l  Polish.— The  dull,  dark  days  of 
winter  are  fast  approaching,  and  every  one  who  has  the  caie 
of  brass  or  any  kind  of  bright  metal  will  be  considering  the 
best  way  to  keep  it  brilliant.  There  are  many  excellent  polishes 
on  the  market,  prominent  among  them  being  Matchless 
Metal  Polish.  This  preparation,  although  obtainable  at  such 
a  trifling  cost,  is  a  capital  polish,  which  requires  very  little 
labour  and  gives  a  lasting  brilliance  to  all  articles  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  is  free  from  injurious  acids,  so  cannot  harm  the 
hands,  and  is  very  clean  to  use,  being  supplied  in  flat  tins,  and 
being  itself  in  a  hard  paste,  which  needs  to  be  applied  with  a 
cloth  or  waste,  and  then  rubbed  over  with  a  soft  dry  duster. 
Those  who  wish  to  test  this  polish  are  invited  to  smear  a  little 
upon  a  penny  and  leave  it  for  a  night,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  coin  has  not  become  green,  which  is  a  very  sure  sign 
that  the  preparation  is  quite  free  from  the  poisonous  acids 
commonly  called  verdigris.  The  Matchless  ^letal  Polish  Co. 
are  the  manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  "Komo"  specialities 
the  majority  of  which  will  be  found  of  daily  service  in  every 
home.  "  Komo "  Black  Enamel,  for  instance,  is  an  excellent 
enamel  for  grates  or  tin  and  wood  ware.  It  is  easily  applied 
and  dries  quickly.  The  "  Komo  "  preparations  include  furniture 
cream,  lavender  ammonia,  domestic  ammonia,  dry  window 
cleaner,  brown  boot  polish,  and  plate  powder. 

Winter  Comforts. — There  are  very  many  sufferers  from 
rheumatism  who  are  just  now  dreading  the  approaching  winter, 
and  they  will  be  looking  around  them  for  warm  underclothing 
and  other  comforts.  They  will  gladly  welcome  the  latest 
novelty  of  the  Knitted  Corset  Company  in  the  form  of  under- 
gaiTnents  in  real  Pine  Wool,  which  wool  is  derived  from  the 
pine  tree.  Undergarments  made  of  this  material  are  specially 
adapted  for  those  who  are  subject  to  rheumatism  ;  and  those 
who  are  fortunate  to  have  never  yet  suffered  the  excruciating 
pains  of  this  dreadedcomplaint  may  be  reminded  that  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,  and  that  the  adoption  of  Pine  Wool  Under- 
clothing may  possibly,  in  after  years,  mean  to  them  comfort  and 
happiness  instead  of  a  period  of  suffering  and  helplessness. 
The  Knitted  Corset  Company  also  supply  the  Pine  Extract  and 
Pine  Oil  for  outward  application,  and  delightfully  soft,  fragrant 
wadding  for  wrapping  round  affected  joints.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  comment  upon  the  beneficial  and  soothing  properties 
of  Pine  Tree  Oil,  for  the  Knitted  Corset  Company  will  send 
a  descriptive  circular  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  who  care 
lowrte  to  118,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham.  They  will  also 
include  a  copy  of  their  illustrated  price  list,  giving  particulars  of  a 
selection  of  the  very  acceptable  knitted  articles,  such  as  corsets, 
capes,  belts,  knee-caps,  gloves,  etc.,  which  they  maaufacture. 

A  Boon  to  Ladies.— Although  a  very  simple  contrivance, 
the  "Triumph"  Patent  Dress  Fastener  is  an  article  which 
every  lady  must  regard  as  a  special  boon.  It  appeals  to  the 
dressmaker  and  ladies  who  make  their  own  dresses,  on  account 
of  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  is  fi.xed  to  the  bodice. 
It  can  be  sewn  in  by  machine,  and  it  removes  all  creases  from 
the  bodice  and  ensures  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  does  not 
require  a  hem  on  the  bodice  to  hide  the  seam.  It  is  suitable 
for  any  bodice  or  blouse  both  for  morning  or  evening  wear,  and 
when  hooked  it  ensures  a  perfectly  fitting  bodice  or  blouse,  and 
one  that  cannot  possibly  come  unfastened.  It  contains  two 
bodice  steels,  and  the  hooks  and  eyes  are  finnly  and  symmetri- 
cally riveted.  When  they  are  employed  buttons  can  be  used 
without  the  necessity  of  making  buttonholes,  thus  forming  a 
very  pretty  trimming.  .Almost  all  drapers  supply  them  at  a  cost 
of  a  few  pence  each. 


I^n3a^cTlvrA.TIS3VI:, 

THE  "BUCKEYE" 
OBLONB,  F0LDIN6, 

VAPOUR  BATH  CABINET 

NEVER   FAILS    TO    RELIEVE. 


n»  Best  Mada. 
Strictly  High  Qrade. 

Hat  no  Equal. 
Strong,  Convanlent, 

and  Durable. 
Fully  Guarantaad. 


1 

1 

^      4J 

1 

Price  £1    0    10  1 

Raducet  Surplus 

Rtlitvtt  Ftmale 

CompUintt. 

Br«akt  a  Cold. 

PravanU    Pnaumonia 

and  all  Lung 

Troubles. 

Cures  Neuralgia, 

La  Grippe, 

Insomnia, 

All  Blood,  Skin, 

Nerve,  and 
Kidney  Diseases. 


From  Rev.  ISAAC  LEVINSON,  Secretary  for  lie  British  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Go'.pel  atr.ong  the  Jews—"  I  am  gldd  (o  inroriii  you  tl  at  h-ivinif  iHed  tlic 
*  Buclceje  '  (OWoiig»  Baih  Cabinet,  we  lia\e  found  it  a  jf reat  succe-s.  It  ii  a  hixury  that 
no  one  sliould  Iw  without,  and  I  especially  commend  it  to  M  nistc^^  to  «hom  a  Turkish 
Bath  at  home  would  nut  only  be  a  refreshment,  but  would  prove  a  real  h'-lp  and  prepara- 
tion  for  l;a'd  work,  and  the  prite  of  yours  is  such  as  to  make  it  practicable  tor  those 
who-ie  means  are  limited  to  possess  one." — London,  February  27,  190J. 

Send  to-day  for  Full   Descriptive    Pamplilets   and 

Genuine  Englisli  Testimonials. 

Forward  to  nearest  Railway  Station,  Carriage  Paid, 

on  receipt  of  P.0.0.  for  £1    O    10. 

M.   J.   CHARLTON, 

The  General  Agent, 
59,    FREDERICK    STREET,    SUNDERLAND. 


ASTHMA    irpCC 


RELIEVED 


I 


It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  the  valoe  of  Hinksman's  ' 
Astlima    Reliever  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis.    Whooping 
Cough,  as  a  po^t  card  will  bring  you  a  FREE  TRIAL 
It  is  supplied  by  all  Chemists  in  tins  at  1/-,  or  post  free 
same  price  by  J.  HI.NKSMAN,  Cnemist.  Carluke  N  B 


J 


WITHOUT     SMOKE     OR     SIVIELL, 
Is  obtained  from  CLARK'S    PATENT    HYGIENIC 

'SYPHON'  STOVES 

As  Supplied  to  H.M.   THE   KINO. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Ironmongers,  Stores.  Gas  Co.'s.  or  of 

S-  CLAKK  A  fX)..  Pat«nteei  and  Msken.  Comptoo  Works. 
Canoobtu7  Eosd.  Bltbbury,  LONDON.  N 


POLISHING- A    PLEASURE! 

STEPHENSON'S 
FURNITURE 
CREAM. 

Brigl^tens  | 

Britisli 

(joiqes. 

STEPHENSON  BRO&,  Limltsd,  BRADFORD.        | 
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llsbDille  College,  Rarroaate. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 

THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    l^.    lis    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30  ACRES. 

It    has   also   a    Gymnasium,    a    Sanatorium,    and   a   Chemical   Laboratory.       All    the 

rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot'Water  pipes. 

Splendid    Educational   Results.      Officially   cunnected    wiih    the    Science   and    Art 

Department,    South    Kensington,   London.      Also   on    the    List   of  Secondary   Schools 

recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


Strafflongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  if  98. 

Well-equipped   Boarding- School    for 
Boys  of  all  Denominations. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room, ,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  \Vorkshop.  Larg:e  Playing  Kields. 
Klectric  Lipht.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling:. 
REFEREES.— Sir  \Vm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  H.A., 
Brig;hton  ;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D., 
Lon<Jon  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford  ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

full    Stodem    MntprovBntentB. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon,  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

SHEBBEAR,     NORTH    DEVON. 


(Botjcrnor:       REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

1^ca^mastcl•: 

T.  RUDDLE,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  Gymnasium 
Healthy  Situation.  Playgrounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  first  quality,  and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  Oulneas  per  year. 
Music  the  only  extra.  Illustrated  Pro- 
spectus on  application  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
begin  April  23  and  August  27  respec- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Orist's  College,  fil^icRlieatli,  5.E. 


principal : 


Rev.  F.  W.  AVELING,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

'      IRcsitcnt  /Citstcrs:!    -"•    ' 
H.  PERRETT,  B.A.  (Lend.),  Draw- 
ing  and  Singing.'^    -- >    ' 

F.  SELLICKS,  M.A.  (Oxon.) -I 
C.  FERGUSON,  M.A.  (Victoria)." 

G.  DENT,  Inter.B.A.    (Lond.) 
S.  HOLYOAKE,  B.A.,  Inter.B.Sc. 

(Lond.)  (Science). 
FRAULEIN  KAYSING  (Diplomee), 
Piano. 


Uisitimi  'Cc.icbcrs : 
A.  RHODES,  R.A.M.         |        S.  BANKART,  R.A.M.        I 

{Organ.)  \  {yiolin.)  \ 

Special  attention  to  Modern  Languages  and  Science.     Home  Comforts. 


P.  BURNETT,  R.A.M. 

(  Violoncello.') 
Pubiic  Sciiooi  Training, 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLECIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    QIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

A  large  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 
The  Course  of  Study  prepare*  for  Matriculation. 

C.VMliRllK.ii  IlrCHER  A-   LuCAL.   K.A.M..  K.C.M..  A:  other 

Hxnii illations.     Special  attention  ^^iz'en  to  yiiniors. 

Students  have  the  ad.rantage  of  a  happy,   refined  hoine-life, 

combined  with  the  systematic  teachiiiH"  a  Public  School. 

Fees  Reasonable. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  KETTLEWELL 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . . 


21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 


FACING  THE  SEA. 

COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms, 

MRS.    SIMMONS, 

Ht,    Boyal     Parade, 

K*iMthuttf$t«f. 


a 
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